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E'LEPHANT (Oi fflcphau), a genus of quadru- 
pcds, of the ordei Pachvdei mat a (q \^ f and of the 
section Prohoiadm Elephants are the largest 
existing land animals. The ordinary height at the 
shoulder is about eight feet, but sometimes i xeeeds 
tm foit The weight of a large E is about fne 
tons, the. body bung \<_i> bulky in proportion to 
its h« iglit To sust un this weight, it is furnished 
with limbs of colossal thickness and strength, which 
are also lemarkablj straight, each hone resting 
vertically on that beneath it From the appear 
mu of inflexibility presented by the limbs, arose 
lh< notion prevalent among the ancients, and 
throughout the middle ages, that the limbs an* 
dt statute of joints, and that consequently an E 
cannot lie down to rest like another quadruped, 
and if it were to he down, could not me again, 
but always sleeps standing, or leaning against a 
tree It is maced true that the K often sleeps 
standing, and when fatigued, falls asleep leaning 
against a Took or tree, against which it may have 
In en rubbing itself The flexibility of the lhnbs is, 
however, sufficient to permit elephants to run with 
speed marly equal to that of a norse, to indulge in 
playful gambols, and to ascend and descend steep 
mountains Elephants are more sure footed ami 
serviceable than either horses or mules, m difficult 
mountain roads. On the very steepest declivities, an 
E works liis way down pretty rapidly, oven with a 
howdah and its occupants upon ms back, his chest 
and belly on the ground, and each fore-foot employed 
m making a hole for itself, into which the hind foot 
afterwards follows it, and to which the weight may 
be trusted, that another step may be ventured w ith 
safety In lying down, the E, does not bring his 
hind legs under mm, bke the horse and other quad- 
rupeds, but extends them backwards (as man docs 
when he assumes the kneeling position), an arrange- 
ment which, * by enabling him to draw the hind-feet 
gradually under him, assists him to rise almost 
without a perceptible effort’ The E. 1 * pace, when 
exceeding a walk, is neither a trot nor a gallop, 
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which would he too violent a motion for its con- 
formation aud huge body, hut a Bort of shuffle, the 
speed of which is increased or diminished without 
other alteration The E. is incapable of springing 
like the deer, horse, and other animals winch havo 
the bones of their shoulders and hocks set at an 
angle 

The head in elephants is largo , the neck is short 
and thick, the long flexible proboscis compensating 
both for the shortness of the neck, and for the inflexi- 
bility caused by the largely developed processes 
of its vertebrae, and enabling the animal readily 
to reach objects on the ground, or to a height of 
several feet above its head, or on either side A 
great extent of l>ony surface in the hood affords 
Attachment for muscles destined to move and give 
power to the proboscis or trunk This extent of 
bony surface is provided in a remarkable maimer, 
which at the same time makes the bead, htavy 
as it is, lighter m propoition to its bulk than is 
usual m quadrupeds , a great space separating the 
internal and external tables of all the tones of the 
skull, except the ocfcipital bones, so that the space 
occupied by the brain is but n small part of the 
whole head. The space between the tables of the 
bones la occupied by cells, somo of which are four or 
five inches in length, others arc small, irregular, 
and honeycomb-like, 4 these all communicate with 
each other, and through the frontal sinuses with the 
cavity of the nose, and also with the tympanum or 
drum of each ear , consequently, as m some birds, 
these cells are tilled with air’ The huge and 
extraordinary bones of the skull, besides affording 
attachment for muscles, afford mechanical support 
to the tusks 

The nasal bones of the E^sre scarcely more than 
rudimentary, but the tapering proboscis, to the 
very extremity of tyhioh the nostrils are prolonged, 
is nearly eight feet m length Besides the great 
muscles connected with it at its base, it is composed 
of a vast multitude of small muscles variously inter 
laced, but chiefly either longitudinal, and divided 
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into successive arcs, of which the convexity is out* 
wards, or transverse, and radiating from the internal 
to the # external membrane Cuvier states the 
number of inusclrn having the power of distinct 
action as not f ir short of 40,000 The trunk can lie 
coded around a tree, and employed to tear it frond 
its roots , it is a formidable weapon of offence or 


Vaiious portions of tin Lk pliant s 'I runic 
1, foroule elephant suckling bnr young one , *, iht >oung one, 
9, elephant repotting, 4 , elephant aw burning, £>, young 
elephant browning 

defence, and is f ir more employed in this way than 
the tusks, even by those elephants which have tusks 
of great size , its extiemity can be wound around a 
small hand! ill of grass oi a slotulci branch , it is 
even capable of plucking the smallest loaf, oi of 
lifting a pm from the ground To lit it for such 
actions as those last mentioned, and for many suoh 
as might bo ponjornied by a hand, it is furnished 
at the extremity 'with what may lie likened to a 
fingoi and thumb , on the umrer side, an elongated 
process- strong, soft, and flexible, like the rest of the 
ti unk, and endowed with the most delicate sense of 
touch — on the under side, a kind of tubercle against 
which this process may be pressed All the food of 
the K is gathered and conveyed to the mouth by 
tho trunk by means of the tiunk, also, it drinks, 


many ways for their comfort or enjoyment as m 
throwing dust over their backs, or m fanning them 
selves and switching away flies with a leafy brancli, 
two practices to which they are greatly addicted 
Their mutual caresses ore also managed by means 
of the trunk, and through it they make a loud 
shrill sound, indicative of rage, which is described 
by Aristotle as resembling the hoarse sound of a 
trumpet, and from which this organ received its 
French name trompe, corrupted in English into 
trunk With the trunk also, they sometimes, when 
angry, beat violently on the giound. 

The sense of smell is very acute m the E , as is 
also that of hearing The ears are large and pendu 
lews, the eyes are small. 

Elephants have no canine teeth, nor have they 
any inciBors in the lower jaw. The upper jaw is 
furnished with two moiaorg, which assume the 
peculiar character of tusks, and attain an enormous 
si/e, a single tusk sometimes weighing 150 or eve n 
300 lbs The tusks are, however, often imperfectly 
developed, ten or twelve inches in length, and 
one or two in diamefcei These stunted tusks are 
often used for such purposes as snapping off small 
branches aud teanng climbing plants trom trets 
Those elephants w Inch possess gi eat tusks employ 
them also foi such otner uses as loosening the 
roots of trees which they cannot otherwise tear 
from the ground , or m a h* o of domestication, 
for such labours as moving g it stones and piling 
or carrying tunbi r A pow< rfid E will raise and 
carry on his tusks a log pf half a ton weight or 
more The tusks of tho E surpass in size all other 
tooth of existing animals, and sue tho largest of all 
teeth m propoition to the si/o of the bodj They 
consist chiefly of that variety of denhne called 
Ivory (q v % and continue to giow— like tho 
incisors of tho rodents, to which they are in some 
respects analogous— even when the animal has 





w.m;: 

i f *. ' v ‘' 








• i Iq Imit drinking , it, el«p?mr>t gathering long herbage 

elephant spoutlug water ovtfcits bees 

Bucking un mto it a quantity of water sufficient to 
nil it, and then discharging the contents into the 
mouth \ alvos at the baserof the trunk prevent the 
water from going too ter up the noatnls. The trunk 
is constantly employed by elephants in providing m 


A, skull of Indian elephant, U, skull of Afrlcvn elephant, 
C, D, upper and lower molar teeth of Indian elephant, E. P, 
upper and lower molar teeth of African elephant ( O, the 
original state of the grinders when the lamina? of which 
they consist are as yet unconnected together} H, the laminss 
as they are attached in parallel* one to the other by cortical 
substance. 

attained a great age, if not to the very end of its 
life. The young is at first furnished with 
deciduous incisors, which are shed between the 
first and second year, and are succeeded by the 
permanent tusks.— The molar teeth of the E. are 
developed m succession , and at least in the Indian 
E , never more than two are to be seen m the same 
side of a jaw at one tune. The first molars cut the 
[ gum in about two weeks after birth, and are shed 
I about the end of tta second year The sixth molars, 
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which are also believed to be the last, are supposed 
to appear about tlifc fiftieth year of the E T s life. 
The molar teeth of the E are remarkable for 
their great size, and for the extreme complexity of 
their structure, to which the nearest resemblance ] 
is found m some of the small rodents. They are | 
composed of # vertical plates of bony substance, 
separately enveloped with enamel, and cemented 
together by a third substance, called cruet a petrosa, 
cortical , or cement, more resembling bone than 
enamel Each succeeding tooth is not only moro 
complex, but occupies a greater space m the jaw 
than its predecessor Although formed from a 
single pulp, the molar tooth of an E. resembles an 
aggregation of teeth , and ra the earlier stages of 
its growth, when the cement is not yet deposited, 
it seems as if many separate teeth were soldered 
together As the surr&ce of the tooth is worn down 
by mastication, the harder enamel is exposed m 
elevated ndges The whole of a tooth is not in 
employment at once. From the peculiar manner of 
its growth, the anterior part begins to be employed, 
and to be worn away, win 1st the latter part is still 
w process of formation 

The digestive apparatus of the E is similar to 
that of the other pachydermata, but the stomach, 
which is of a very lengthened and narrow form, 
exhibits a peculiarity which assimilates it to that of 
the coital , the internal membrane, at the extremity 
beyond the cardiac orifice, forming thick wrinkles 
and folds, the broadest of which, and nearest to the 
gullet, seems to act as a valve, making that end of 
the stomach a ri servoir for water, capable of con 
taming about ten gallons , whilst a peculiar muscle, 
connecting the windppe and gullet, enables the 
animal to open this reservoir at pleasure, for the 
regurgitation oi the fluid, whi< h is flieri sometimes 
received into tlic trunk, and squirted over the body, 
to free it from the nuisance of flies, or the heat of 
a tropical sun 

The female E lias only two teats, situated between 
the fore legs. The young suck with the mouth, 
and not with the trunk. They are suckled for about 
two years The period of gestation is also nearly 
two years, and a single young one is produced at a 
birth * 

The skin of the E is very thick, of a dark-brown 
colony 'and in the existing species, lias scarcely any 
covenng of hair The toil does not reach to the 
ground, and lias a tuft of coarse bristles at the 
end. The feet have in the skeleton five distinct 
toes, but these are so surrounded with a firm 
horny skm, that only the nails are visible exter- 
nally, as on tho margin of a kind ot hoof. The 
foot of the E. is admirably adapted for steep and 
rough ground, the protective skm which covers 
the toes allowing tnero considerable freedom of 
motion 

Only two existing species of E are certainly 
known, the Indian {£} Indicus) and the African {E 
Afncanus), although differences have recently been j 
observed m tho E. of Sumatra, winch may perhaps 
entitle it to be ranked as a distinct species. Elc- 1 
phants are found m all parts of Africa, from the j 
Sahara southwards, where wood and water are 
sufficiently abundant, also throughout India and 

* the south-eastern parts of Asia, and m some of the 
tropical Asiatic island s They extend northwards 
to the Himalaya, and Chittagong and Tiperah 
vie with Ceylon in the superior excellence of the 
elephants winch they produce The Indian E. is 
distinguished by a comparatively high oblong head, 
with a concave forehead, whilst the African has 
a round head and convex forehead. The ears of 
the African E. are much larger than thorn of the 

# Indian, covering the whole shoulder, and descending 


on tho legs. A marked distinction of the two 
sTiecie* is also found in the molar teeth , those of 
the Indian E. exhibiting wutrp parotid transverse 
rut gas, whilst those of the Afncdh species have the 



1, head of African elephant , S, head of Astatic elephant. 


divisions of the crown of the tooth fewer, broader, 
and lozenge- shaped 

Elcpliants lrn in he i <ls, not generally numerous, 
but tuvoral herds often congregate together in the 
same forest or at the same place of drinking Each 
herd has a leader, generally the largest and most 
powerful animal Tho leader seems to exercise 
much control o\ or the movements of the herd, gives 
the alarm m case of danger, and seems to examine 
and dcculo for the whole herd as to the safety of 
proceeding in any particular direction On ocoount 
of his tusks, the leader is very often the animal 
against whi< li the efforts of the hunter are directed , 
but the rest of the herd do their utmost to protect 
him, and when driven to extremity, they place him 
m the centre, and crowd so eagerly to the front of 
him that some of them must otton tie shot ere he- 
can be rcaohpcL A family resemblance is usually 
very visible among the elephants of the same herd i 
some herds aro distinguished by greater stature, and 
others by more bulky form and stronger limbs s 
some by particularly large tusks, some by slight 
peculiarities of the trunk, &o In the East Indies, 
distinctions of this kind have long been carefully 
noticed, and particular names ar( given to elephants 
according to them, some being considered as high- 
caste, and others as low caste, elephants. An E wluch 
by any cause has been separated from its herd, 
seems never to be admitted into another, and these 
solitary elephants are particularly troublesome, m 
their depredations exhibiting an audacity which 
the herds never exhibit , they are also savage and 
much dreaded, whilst from a herd of elephants 
danger is scarcely apprehended Tho E. is generally 
one of the most inoffensive of animals, although m a 
state of domestication, it shews, as is well known, 
a power both of remembering and resenting an 
injury. 

The favourite haunts of wild elephants are in 
the depths of forests— particularly in mountainous 
regions— where they brows* on branches, and from 
which they issue chmiljt Jf lhe cool of the night 
to pasture m the more open grounds They are 
ready Js^plundcr rice #r other gram-fields, i! not 
deterrSTby fences, of which, fortunately, they have, 
in general, an unaccountable dread, even although 
rather imaginary than real A fence of mere reeds 
will keep them out of fields, where, os soon as the 

S am is removed, they enter by the gaps of the 
ace, and may be seen gleaning among the stubble. 
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When the K cat » grass, ‘nothing dun be more hunger, that the next steps are taken towards 
graceful than the case with which, before convey taming him and making lnm SC willing servant of 
ing it tef his mouth, he beats the earth from its man 


roots by striking it on his fore leg ’ A cocoa nut is Still more wonderful is the capture of a wild E , 
• first lolled under foot, to detach the outer bark, sometimes by not more than two hunters, who for 
then stripped of the fibrous husk, and finally this purpose will go into the woods, without aid or 
crushed between the grinders, when the fresh milk attendants, their only weapon a flexible rope of 
jg swallowed with OTident relish. The fruit of the hide With this they secure one of the E ’s hind- 
palmyra palm is another favourite food of elephants, legs, following his footsteps when m motion, or 
and they seem to have an mstmctiy e knowledge of stealing $loso up to him when at rest, or sometimes 
the tune of its nooning Sugar canes are also a spreaduig the noose on the ground, partially con 
favourite food , indeed, elephants are very fond of cealed by roots and lea\ es, beneath a tree on which 
sweet things Those whu h are brought to Britain one of the party is stationed, whose busmess it is to 
aro generally fed on hay and carrots The amount lift it suddenly by means of a cord When arrested 
of daily food necessary for thf E m a state of by the rope being coiled around a tree, the E 
domestication may be stated, on an average, at about naturally turns upon the man who is engaged m 
two hundred pounds in weight making it fast, but his companion interferes on his 

Elephants delight in abundance of water, and behalf, by provoking the animal, and thus not 
enter it very fictly, often remaining in it for* a only is the first rope made fast, but noose after 
considerable time and with great evident enjoyment noose is passed over the legs, until all are at last 
They sometimes swim with not only the body but tied to ti ecs, and the capture is complete , upon 
the head under water, the only part elevated above whuli the hunters build a booth for themselves m 
it being the extremity of the trunk front of their prisoner, kindle their fires for cooking, 


it being the extremity of the trunk front of their prisoner, kindle tbeir lires for cooking, 

The habits of the African E appear in no import and remain day and night till the E is sufficicntfy 
ant respect to differ from those of the Indian tamed to be led away 


eliphaut It is the latter only that is at the But these huge animals aio not always captured 
present day domesticated, but it is certain that singly, whole herds are often takeif at once This 
the African species was anciently domesticated, and is accomplished by means of an enclosure, towards 


the figures on many Homan medals attest it 


which the elephants i-a driven by great numbers 
Elephants rarely breed m a state of domestication, of men encircling a i onsiderable space, and con 
although, a few yearn ago, the birth of an elepli mt tracting the circle by slow degrees Weeks, or 
took place m the Zoological Gardens of London, an even months, arc spent m thiB operation, and at 
occasion of much interest not only to the scientific last the elephants, hemmed in on every side except 
but to the general public They ore generally tamed the mouth of the enc losnre, enter it, ami the gate 
withm a few months after they arc captured, some is immediately closed. The modes of constructing 
degree of seventy bung employed at first, which, the enclosure are different m different parts of the 
however, as soon as the animal has begun to respect East Tame eftphants are sometimes sent into it, 
the power of man, is exchangod for kindness and and the captives are m succession made fast to trees 

g entleness of treatment Elephants intended foi there, in a way somewhat similar to that practised 
oinestication ire captured m \anous ways It m captui mg single elephants 
was formerly common to take them m pitfalls, hut The E first became known m Europe from its 
in this way they were oftf n much injured Another employment m the wars of the East 1 m India, from 
method frequently practised is by the aid of tame the remotest antiquity, it formed one of the moBt 
elephants Male elephants chiefly are captured in picturesque, if not of the most effective, features in 
this way, the decoy elephants employed being females, the armies of the native princes’ Elephants have 
tramid tor the purpose With these the hunters been taught to cut and thrust with a kind of 
very cautiously approach the animal they mean to scimitar earned in the trank, and it was formerly 
capture, and he generally permits them to come up usual for them to be sent into battle, covered with 
to mm, uid is so pleased to make the acquaintance of armour^ and bearing towers on their backs, which 
the females, that hi takes no notice of their riders contained warriors But the principal use of the E 
and other human attendants Two of the females in war is for carrying baggage, and for dragging 
take their plac es, one on t ach side of him, and guns An K. will apply his forehead to a cannon, 
whilst he is occupied w ith them, men, the profession and urge it through a Dog, through which it would 
of v hose lii es it is, and who display a wonderful be almost impossible for men and cattle to drag it , 
expertness in the woik, contrive to got beneath or he will wind his trunk round it, A and lift it up, 
their bodies, and to pass ropes round tho legs of the whilst homes or cattle drag it forwards* Elephants 
intended captive His two land legs are fastened aro used m the East for carrying persons on their 
together by six or eight ropes m tnc form of the backs, a number bemg seated together m a houdah , 
figure 8 f another lope keeping them tight at the whilst the dnver (mahout) Bits on the E.’s neck, 
intersections, and a stiong cable vith a running- directing it by bis voice and by a small goad, 
noose is attached to each hind-leg About twenty Elephants have always a conspicuous place in the 
nunutes arc usually spent in fixing the necessary great processions and state displays of eastern 
ropes, profound silence being maintained if the princes, and white elephants — albinos — are peculiarly 


wuu lire engageu in inis work , ana wnen ing 
at last, becoming sensible of his danger, he tries 1 seJv 


; the nature of their task and adapting them- 
ves to it. In piling timber, the E. ‘manifests 


disposing < 


growing mmsen an tne ground, and twisting him- Of the sagacity of the E, many interesting 
•elf into the meat extraordinary position*. It u not anecdotes me on record, as every reader of books 
imtd he has thoroughly exhausted himself, and of travel* and of natural history knows. But Cuvier 
begin* to suffer severely from fatigue, thirst, and refuses, and apparently with justice, to 
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to it a degree of sagacity higher than that of 
the dog. In a state of domestication, the E is a 
delicate animal, requiring much watchfulness and 
care, although naturally it has a very long life 
and instances are on record of extreme longevity 
in domestication, extending not only to more than 
one hundred, but almost to two hundred years 

The numbers of wild elephants in some parts both 
of the East Indies and of Africa, are being gradually 
reduced as cultivation extends, and many are shot 
for no other reason than a desire to reduce their 
numbers, and put an end to their ravages on Culti- 
vated grounds A reward of a few shillings per 
head was claimed for 3500 destroyed m part of the 
northern province alone of Ceylon, m loss than three 
years pnor to 1848 It is for the sake of ivory that 
the greatest slaughter of elephants takes place 
A ball of hard metal, skilfully planted m the eye, 
base of the trunk, or behind the car, generally ends 
an E ’a life m an instant , and expert sportsmen have 
been known to kill right and left one with each 
barrel 

Foaml Elephants — The E. makes its appearance m 
the Pleistocene strata Its near ally, the mastodon, 
tv hose remains are found associated with it, began 
life earlier , lfc lias left its traces m Miocene dqiosits 
Ten species of fossil elephants have been described, 
the remains of throe of i\hich are found in Europe 
The best known of these is the Eleplias primujenivs, 
or Mammoth, the tusks of which are so little altered 
as to supply au ivory winch, though inferior to 
that of the living spocus, is still used m the 
arts, especially m Russia. Its tusks arc, on this 
account, regularly fichrchcd for by ‘ ivory hunters’ in 
Siberia, viheie, in the superficial deposits of sand, 
gravel, and loam, the lemaina octqj in enormous 
abundance They are also found in similar strata 
all over Eurojie In Britain, the localities that have 
supplied these remains are very numerous They 
are especially abundant in the Pleistocene deposits of 
the east and south east of England Woodward, m 
his Oeolorfi/ of Norfolk , calculates that upwards of 
2000 grinders of this animal have been dredged up 
by the fishermen off Happisburgh in thirteen yews 
The bone caves also yield remains of tins gigantic 
animal 

The mammoth truly belongs to the geological 
history of the world , it died out at the close or the 
period represented by the Pleistocene beds It is the 
only fossil animal that has been preserved lq a 
perfect condition for the examination of mam In all 
other remains we have to deal with the hard portions 
only — the boneB, teeth, scales, &c , and frequently 
only with fragmentary portions, requiring the skill 
of a Cuvier or an Owui to make from them an 
approximation to the perfe'd; animal But the mam- 
moth has been preserved so that its flesh has been 
» eaten by dogs, bears, and wolves. In 1 799, a Tungu- 
sian, named Schumachoff, while searching along the 
shores of Lake Oncoul for mammoth tusks, observed 
among the blocks of ice a shapeless mass, but did 
not at the time discover what it was. The heat of 
succeeding summers gradually melted the ice around 
it, and, m 1803, the mammoth fell on a bank of sand 
In March of the following year, the hunter visited 
it, cut off, and earned away the tusks, which he 
’ sold for fifty rubles. In 1806, Mr Adams visited 
the locality, and examined the animal, which still 
remained on the sand-bank where it had fatten, 
but in a greatly mutilated condition. The Jakutski 
of the neighbourhood had cut off the flesh to feed 
their dogs, and the wild beasts had almost entirely 
cleared the bones. The skeleton was, however, 
entire, excepting one of the fore legs, and some of 
the bones of the tail Many of the Bones were still 
i held together by the ligaments and by parts of the 


skin The head was covered with dry skm , one of 
the ears was well preserved , it was furnished with a 
tuft of hairs. Three-fourths of the whole aim were 
procured, which was so heavy that ten persona 
found great difficulty m transporting it to the 
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shore, a distance) of 150 feet , it was of a diuk-gray 
colour, and was covered with a reddish wool, and 
long black hairs or bristles The wool was short, 
and curled m locks , the bristles ware of different 
lengths, \ arying from 1 to 18 inches Some of this 
covering still remained attached to the skm, but the 
great mass was entirely si para tod from it. Mr 
Adams collected 36 pounds, although much of it 
had been destroyed from the dampness of the place 
where it had lain so long The animal was a male, 
and had a long mane on the neck The entire 
carcasH -was removed to St Petersburg, wheie it is 
mw preserved The tusks were repurchased, and 
added to the animal It measures from the fore 
part of tho skull to the end of the mutilated tail 16 
feet 4 inches , tho height to tho top of the dorsal 
spines is 9 feet 4 inches , the length of the tusks 
along the curve is 9 feet 6 inches Portions of tho 
hairy covering have been brought to this country, 
and may bo seen in the British Museum 

Taking the teeth as exhibiting cleaily a marked 
difference in the recent species, the mammoth is 
easily separated from both by its broadoi grinders, 
which have narrower, and more numerous, and 
close-set plates and ridges. The existence of the E 
and other genera, whose representatives are now 
found only in the warmer legions of the earth, in 
the north of Europe and Asia, lod to the belief, that 
at the recent period m the world’s history when 
they were its living inhabitants, a tropical tempera- 
ture existed in tho temperate zone, and stretched 
further north towards tlie pole , but the discovery 
of this perfect animal shewed that these huge 
elephants were adapted by their clothing to endure 
a cold climate, and by the structure of their teeth 
were able to employ as food the branches and foliage 
of the northern pmes, birches, willows, Ac There 
are few generalisations more plausible at first sight 
than to predicate of an unknown species of a genus 
what is ascertained regarding the known members 
of the same genus. It required a striking case, such 
as that supplied by the discovery of the mammoth, 
to shew clearly the fallacy oLdeductions which were 
almost universally received <by scientific men not 
many years ago, which still occasionally mislead, 
and which may even now be met with in some 
popular hand-books of science 
ELEPHANT. An order of the elephant was 
instituted itt Denmark, by King Frederick II. The 
badge was a collar of elephants towered, supporting 
tl^ inng’B arms, and having at the end the picture of 
the Virgin Maiy. 
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ELEPHA’NTA, ad island of fox miles in circuit, 
stands in the harbour of Bombay (q v ), about 
seven miles to the east of that city, ana about five 
miles to the west of the mainland It takes thiB its 
European name from a huge figure of an elephant 
near its principal landing place, which, however, 
appears to have gradually crumbled away This 
colossal animal has been cut out of a detached rock, 
which is apparently of basaltic origin Further 
towards the interior, three temples, dug out of the 
living mountain, present themself es— the roofs 
being supported by curiously wrought pillars of 
various forms and magnitudes, and tno walls being 
thickly soulptured into all the varieties of Hindu 
mythology Tho largest of thi three excavations 
is nearly square, me .isuring 183 feet by 1304 feet, 
and immediately fronting its m mi entrance stands 
a bust Or third length ot a three headed deity, with 
a hoight of 18 feet, and a breadth of 2,3 These 
monuments of superstition, like the quadruped 
which guards, as it were, the approaches to them, 
are said to be rapidly decaying —a state of things 
which, besides in some measure accounting for the 
execution of such woiks, seems to be inconsistent 
with any very high antiquity The island is m lat 
18° 6T N , and long. 73° E 

ELEPHANTINE, a small island of the Nile, 
lying opposite to Assouan (q v ), tho ancient Syene, 
on tne confines of Egypt and Nubia, in 24° 5' N 


J ot Egypt 

lat, and 32° 34' E. long From this island, the 
Greek mercenaries were sent by Psammitiohus I to 
recall the Egyptian deserters, and it was garrisoned 
in the time of the Pharaohs, Persians, and Homans 
Tho island was anciently called Abu, or the * ivory 
lflland/ from its liavmg been the entrepot of tho 
trade m that precious material The most import- 
ant ruins are a gateway of the timo of Alexander, 
and a small temple dedicated to Klinum, the 
cod of the waters, and his contemplar deities, 
Anucis and Sato This temple was founded by 
Amenopbis IH , and embellished by Raineses III 
Another remarkable edifice is the ancient Nilometer, 
formally mentioned by Strabo, and which appears 
to have been built in the tune of the Cfcsars , and 
several remaining inscriptions letord the heights of 
inundation from the time of Augustus to Several 
This island had the honour of giving a dynasty 
(tli© 6th) to Egypt, and w as evidently an important 
place, tno inscriptions on the rooks attesting the 
adoration paid by Sethos I , Psomimtichus II , and 
other monarchs, to the local deities. Other interest- 
ing monuments have been found on this island , 
amongst which may be cited part of a calendar 
recording the rise of the Dog-star m the leign of 
Thothmes III (1446 b c ), ana numerous fragments 
of pottery — principally receipts in the Greek lan- 
guage-given by the farmers of tho taxes in the 
reign of the Antomnes. Tho island is at present 
inhabited by Nubians — W ilkmson, Topography of 
Thebes, p 460, Champollion, Notice. Descriptive, 
V 216 , Champollion, Lettres Ecrttee, pp, lll r 167, 


p 216 , Champollion, 
171, 882 


ELEPHANTS FOOT, or HOTTENTOT’S 
BREAD {Testudinana elephantipes), a plant of the 
natural order Dioscoreacece, of which the root-stock 
forms a large fleshy mass, curiously truncate, or 
abruptly cut off at the end, so as somewhat *to 
resemble on elephant's foot, and covered with a 
soft, corky, rough, and cracked bark. From this 
Springs a climbing stem, which bears the leaves 
and flowers. The root-stock is used as food by 
the Hottentots The plant is not uufrequently to 
be seen in hothouses in Britain. 

The name Elsfisaht’s Foot {Elepkantopus) is 
also given, on account of the form of th* root- ; 
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leaves, to a genus of plants of tho natural order 
Composite, sub-order Corymhiferce, one species of 
Which {E scaher) is common in elevated dry situa 
tions in all parts of India, and is used in Indian 
medicine in affections of the urinary organs. 
ELETTA'RIA. See Caiuumom 

ELETZ See I eletz. 

ELEUSINB, a genus of Grasses, chiefly natives 
of India and other warm climates, several of which 
are cultivated as grams This is especially the case 
with E* corocana , an Indian species, called Natchnee 
and Nagla Rageo, also Mono and Murwo, which 
has aggregated digitate spikes finally incurved 
The Tibetans moke a weak sort of beer, much m 
use amongst them, from this giam. E strict a is 
cultivated os a gram crop in the same parts of the 
world, and is, like the former, extremely pi od active 
The gram colled Toousso m Abyssinia is also a 
species ot this genus, E Tocumo — A decoction of 
E JSgyjttiaca is used m Egypt for cleansing ulcers , 
and a drink made from the seeds is regarded as 
useful in diseases of the kidneys and bladder A 
decoction of E Jndtca is also administered to infants 
in Demerara, to prevent or cure convulsions. 

ELEUSI'NIAN MYSTERIES, the sacred rites 
with which the annual festival of Ceres was cele- 
brated at Eleusis Many traditions weie afloat in 
anoient tunes as to the ngm of this festival Of 
these, the most genera] i Accepted was to the effect 
that Ceres, wandering over the earth in quest of hex 
daughter Proserpine, u lived at Eleusis, where she 
took rest on the sorrowful stone beside the well 
Calhcliorus In return for some small acts of kind 
ness, and to commemorate hei visit, she taught 
TnptolemuB the use of corn on the Itharian plain 
neai the city, and instituted the mystic rites pocu 
liarly known as hers The outward method of the 
celebration of these mysteries is known with con 
siderable accuracy of detail Their esoteric sigm 
flcauoo is very variously interpreted. The ancu nts 
themselves generally believed that the doctrines 
revealed to the initiated gave tin in better horn" 
than other men enjoyed, both as to the present life 
and os to a future state of existence Modem specu- 
lation has run wild m the attempt satisfactorily to 
explain these mysteries. As reasonable a solution as 
any other seems to be that of Bishop Thirl wall, who 
finds in them 1 the remains of a worship whhh pre 
ceded tho rise of the Hellenic mythology and its 
attendant rites* grounded on a view of nature, less 
fanciful, more earnest, and better fitted to awftken 
both philosophical thought and religious feeling' 
T3te festival ltBelf consisted of two parts, the greater 
and the leaser mysteries The less important feast, 
serving as a sort of preparation for the greater, was 
held at Agree, on the tlissua The celebration of 
the great mysteries began at Eleusis on the 16th 
day of Botidromion, the third month of the Attic 
year* and lasted over nine days. On the first day 
(called agurmds, the assembling), the neophytes, 
already initiated at the preparatory festival, met, 
and were instructed in their sacred duties. On the 
second day (called Halad6, my*t®. To the sea, yc 
initiated!), they purified themselves by washing m 
the sea. On the third day, sacrifices, comprising, 
among other things* the mullet-fish, and cakes made 


of baney from the Rhorian plain* Were offered with 
special ntes. The fourth day was devoted to the 
procession of the sacred basket of Ceres (the Kala- 
thion). This basket* containing pomegranates, salt, 
poppy-seeds* &&, ana followed by bands of women 
canying smaller baskets similarly filled, was drawn 
m a consecrated cart through the streets, amid 
shouts of ‘Had* Cereal* from the onlookers. The 
fifth dgy was known os the ‘ day of the torches/ and 
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was thought to symbolise the wanderings of Ceres 
m quest of her daughter On it the rnystse, led by 
the * daduchus,’ the totsk'bearer, walked two by two 
to the temple of the goddess, and seem to have spent 
the night there. The sixth day, called Iaochus. 
in honour of the son of Ceres, Was the great day of 
the feast On that day the statue of Iaochus Was 
borne in pomp along the sacred way from the 
Ceramicus at Athens to Eleusis, where the votaries 
spent the night, and were initiated in the last mys- 
teries Till this stage of the proceedings, they had 
been only mystce , but on the night of the sixth day 
they were admitted into the innermost sanctuary of 
the temple, and, from being allowed to behold the 
sacred things, became entitled to be called 1 epoptre,’ 
or 4 ephon , l e , spectators , or contemvlaUm They 
were once more purified, and repeated their original 
oath of secreoy with an imposing and awful cere 
momal, somewhat resembling, it is behoved, the 
forms of modern free masonry On the seventh 
day, the votaries returned to Athens with mirth 
and music, halting for a while on the bridge over 
the Cephisus, and exercising their wit and satire 
against the spectators The eighth day was called 
Epidaiiria, and was believed to nave been added to 
the original number of the clays for the oonvcmoiice 
of those who had lieen unable to attend the grand 
ceremonial of the sixth day It was lianud in 
honour of iEBculapius, who ainved on one occasion 
from his native city of Epidaurus too late for the 
solemn rites, and the Athenians, unwilling to dis 
appoint so distinguished a benefactor of mankind, 
added a supplementary day On the ninth day 
took place tno ceremony of the 1 rinmochore,’ in 
which two earthen vessels filled with wine wore 
turned one towaids the east, and the other towards 
the west The attendant priests, Ottering some 
mystic words, then upset both vessels, and tlie wme 
so spilt was offered as a libation 

Initiation into the Eleusmtan m3 stories was 
compulsory on every freeborn Athenian , but slaves, 
prostitutes, and persons who had forfeited their 
citizenship were excluded from the ntes During 
the period of the festival, none of those taking part 
in it could be seized or arrested for any offence. 
Lycurgus, with a view to destroying distinctions of 
class, Forbade any woman to nae to the Eleusima 
in a chariot, under a penalty of 6000 drachm® The 
mystenes were celebrated with the most scrupu 
lous secrecy No initiated person might reveal 
what he bad seen under pain of death, and ho 
uninitiated, person could take part in the ceremonies 
under the same penalty The priests were ohosen 
from the sacred family of the Eumolpid®, whose 
ancestor, Eumolpus, had been the special favourite 
of Ceres. The chief pnest was called the ‘Hiero 
phant,’ or * Mystagogue ,* next in rank to him was 
the Daduchus, or Torch-bearer ; after whom came 
the 4 Hiero-Ceryx,’ or Sacred Herald, and the pnest 
at the altar Besides these leading ministers, there 
was a multitude of infenor priests and servants. 

ELEU SIS, a celebrated town in ancient Attica, 
stood near the northern shore of the Gull of Sal amis, 
and not far from the confines o! Megans ft was 
famous as the chief seat of the worship of Ceres, 
• whose mystic ntes were here performed with great 
pomp and solemnity from the earliest authentic 
tunes till the era of Alarm, See RlkusiUian Mys- 
teries. The temple of the goddess, designed by 
Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon, was the 
largest sacred edifice in Greece The site of the 
old Eleusis is now occupied by the little village 
of Lefsina or Lepsraa. 

ELEUTHERA, one of the Bahamas (q* r<)» &*> 
next to New Providence, the most populous island 


in the whole oluun Including its dependent c ayos 
or keys, PL, m 1851, contained 4610 inhabitants. It 
is more fertile than most of its neighbour^ more 
especially surpassing all of them in the growth of 
fruit, such as the pine-apple, the orange, and the 
lemon 

ELEUTHE'RIA BARK, a name not unfre- 
quontly given to the bark of the Croton Bleutheritt, 
also known as Oascanlla Bark. See CAscARiLtA. 
It is called Eleuthena (or Eleuthera) Bark, because 
it is chiefly gathered. on the island of Eleuthera. 

E LEVATED. Wings turned upwards are 
described m heraldry as elevated. 

ELEVATION, m Architectural Drawing, is a 
representation of the fiat side of a building, drawn 
with mathematical accuracy, but without the 
slightest attention to effect In Art, again, eleva 
tion is a raising of the subject beyond its ordinal y 
chaiactcr in real life. A Veiy good instance of 
elevation m this sense is given by Fairholt m 
his Ihctvonaui of Terms t n Art , m Rembrandt's 
4 Adoration ot the Shepherds ’ The whole of the 
objects and surroundings of the infant Saviour arc 
of tlio most homely description j and still the light 
which is represented aa issuing from his person 
gives an elevation to the scene which takes oft from 
it entirely the character of being commonplace or 
vulgar. 

ELEVATION, in Astronomy attd Geography, 
ineanB generally the height above the horizon ol an 
object on the sphere, measured by the arc of a 
vertical circle through it and the zenith Thus, the 
elevation of the equator is the arc of a meridian 
intercepted lietweeu the equator and the horizon of 
the place The elevation of the polo is the com 
plemont of that of the equator, and is always equal 
to the latitude of the place Tile elevation of a 
star, or any other point, is similarly its height 
above the horizon, and is a maximum when the 
star is on the meridian 

ELEVENTH, in Music, is the interval of the 
octave above the fourth 

ELF, a fairy, pL ELVES See Fairies 

ELF- ARROW HEADS, ELFIN - ARROWS. 
ELF-BOLTS, ELF-DARTS, BLF-BHOT, and 
ELF-STONES, names popularly given in the 
British Islands to the arrow-heads of Hint which 
were in use at an early period among the barbarous 
tribes of this country and of Europe generally, as 
they are still in use among the American Indians, 
the Esquimaux of the Arctic regions, and the inha 
bitants of some of the islands in the Pacific Ocean. 
It was believed that elves or fames, hovering in 
the air, shot these barbs of flint at cattle, and 
occasionally oven at men Thus, Robert Gordon 
of Straloch, an accomplished country gentleman of 
the north of Scotland, writing in 
1654, tells how one of his fnends, 
travelling on horseback, found an 
elf-arrow-head in the top of his 
boot, and how a gentlewoman of 
his acquaintance, when out riding* 
discovered one in the breast of her 
habit. He remarks that, although 
they are got by chance in the 
fields and on the highway^ bne 
who goes to look tor them on 
purpose will search in tain. He 
ad da that they are most com- Elf-Arrow-Head 
monly met with after showers— a 
circumstance which probably helped them in 
Germany to their names of 4 thunderbolts’ and 
4 thunder-stones,’ and is easily enough explained. 
The tarn, by washing away the earth in winch they 
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have been imbedded, makes them more readily notorious Wolf of Badenoch (Alexander Stewart, 
perceptible to the eye, especially if the gunshme Earl of Buchan) , m 1402, by Alexander, the son ot 
happens to fall upon them. Cattle dying suddenly the Lord of the Isles , and in 1452, by the Earl of 


happens to fall upon them. Cattle dying suddenly 
in the fields were believed to have been struck 
by elf arrows— a belief which yet lingers in Ireland, | 


the Lord of the Isles , and in 1452, by the Earl of 
Huntly— this last calamity originating the proverb, 
‘ Half done, as Elgin was burned.* Its opee magni- 
ficent cathedral church, partly of Early English and 
partly of Middle pointed architecture.- dedicated to 


Wilde, in Ins Catalogue qf the Antiquities in t/ie the Holy Trinity, was begun by Bishop Andrew 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy (Dub 1857), Moray in 1224, on the transference of the Bee from 
I ‘ and the cattle doctor, or fairy doctor, is sent for, Spyiuo , was injured by fire m 1270 , was nearly 
he says the beast has been “ elf shot,” or stricken burned down by the Wolf of Badenoch in 1390 , 
by fairy or elfin darts , and he forthwith proceeds to was restored under Bishops Bur, Spyny, Innes, and 
feel the animal all over , and, by some legerdemam, Leighton (1390 — 1424) , and from subsequent acoi- 
contnves to find in its skin one or more poisonous dent and dilapidation is now a mere ruin The 
weapons, which, with some coins, art then placed in other religious buildings of the olden time were tho 
the water winch is given it to drink , and so a euro church of St Giles, a picturesque example of our old 
is said to be effected ' The elf arrow head was occa- parish churches, replaced 1826 — 1828 by the modern 
sionally set in silver, so as to be worn on the i)ci son less interesting structure, the monastery of the 
as a talisman, or had a hole dnllf d through it, so Black Friars, long since demolished , tho convent of 
that it might be dipped in water, which, being thus the Gray Friars, the walls of whose church remain , 
endowed, with healing virtue, was used some tunes as the hospital of the Maison Dieu, on the site of which 
a wash, more commonly as a draught As a talisman, is Anderson’s Institution, tho Leper House, still 
the elf-arrow-head was believed to be most efficacious commemorated by the grounds called the Leper 
as a preservatn e from poison and witchcraft. The* Lands , and the chapel of St Mary of the Castle, 
ascription of the flint arrow head to the elves or which gu\e name to the Lady Hill and Lady Well 
fames, is but one of several instances of the disposi- on the west of the town The. castle itself, Btyled 
tion of a people to cle\ ate or degrade the earlier of old the Manoi of Elgin, whose ruins, surmounted 
races whom they vanquished or dispossessed into b> an obelisk — erected to tho memory of George, 
mythical beings, better or worse than mankind fifth and last Duke o r Gordon — crown the Lady 


mythical beings, better or worse than mankind fifth and last Duke < 
Thus, in Greece and Italy, the remains of the rude Hill, was a residence 


Gordon — crown the Lady 
f the Earls of Moray, for 


strongholds built by the rtlosgi camo to be regarded some time superiors of the buigh under our 
as works of tho fabled Cyclops, or one eyed giants Scottish kings 


as works of tho fabled Cyclops, or one eyed giants 
So also, in Scotland, the sepulchral mounds of tho 


Scottish kings 
ELGIN AND 


KINCARDINE, Karl of, 


aboriginal inhabitants were called ‘ elf hillocks and Governor general of India James Biuce, eighth 
the vestiges of ancient ploughshares which may he Earl of E , was horn in Park Lane, London, m 1811 
traced on heatliB and hill tops were called * elfin He was educated at his father’s scat in Fifeshire, 
furrows Examples of ‘ ilf anow-hcads ’ may be and afterword went to Chnst Church, Oxford, 
seen m most museums of antiquities They fall to w here he was first class in classics, 1832, became 
he more porticulariy described in a following page, Fellow ot Merton, and graduated M A 1835 He 
under the head of Flint Imm.rmenth and Wlapons entcre d public llfo in 1841, when, .is Lord Brure, 
ETjGIN, a royal buigh, the county town of Elgin he was returned at the geneial election on the 
or Morayshire, and a station on the Inverness Conservative interest for Southampton A peti 
and Aberdeen Junction Railway, situated on the tion was presented against tin return, and the 
right bank of the river Lossie, about five miles election was declared void Before, however, a 
from the sea. Pop (1861) 7543 E joins with new wnt could issue, Lord Bruce had succeeded 
Banff, Peterhead, In veriu y, Cullen, and Kmtore, his father (who enriched the British Museum by 
m returning a member to parliament It was prob- the invaluable collection of sculpture known as 
ably a royal burgh so early as the reign of King the * Elgin Marbles,’ q v ) as Earl of Elgin. Those 


David I (1124“ 


and had its privileges con who remember his early parliamentary and pre 


firmed by several of his successors Its trade is colonial career, state that he gave early promise 
now almost wholly retail E has 12 yearly fairs, of oratorical distinction, and assert that if he 
and a weekly gram maiket It has a parish church, had thrown himself into the politics of tho day, 
which is collegiate, 2 Free Churohes, 2 United Pres he would have taken a high position os a parlia 
bytenan Churches, I Baptist Church, 1 Original mentary debater By succeeding to a Scotch peer 
Secession, 1 Independent, 1 Episcopal, and 1 Roman age, however, he was, in lus own words, 4 expelled 
Catholic , with 10 schools Gray’s Hospital for the fiom the House of Commons without being admitted 
sick pool, built aud endowed from a bequest of into the House of Peers * Being offered the gover- 
£20,000 by the late Dr Alexander Gray of Bengal, norship of Jamaica, in March 1842, by the Earl of 
and opened m 1819, with a small pauper lunatic Derby — then Lord Stanley — he went to Jamaica, 
asylum since attached by public subscription ; and where he administered the affairs ot the island with 
the Elgin or Anderson’s institution for the support so much ability and success, that in August 1846, 
of old age and the education of youth, built and the Governor-generalship of Canada was tendered 
opened 163L-1833, on the foundation of £70,000 to him by Earf Grey, then Secretary of State for the 
bequeathed by the late Major-general Anderson, Colonies in the administration of Lord J Russell. 

H ELI C S — are tho principal of many public and Lord E., still finding himself m the same position as 
private chanties E. is chiefly remarkable for the a Scottish peer, accepted the office, and went to 
beauty of its situation, lying placidly in a gentle Canada. His administration of the government of • 
curve of the Lossie, for the salubrity of its climate, Canada will ever he a bright spot in our colonial 
and for its history as the see of the Bishop of history, and a model to future governors of English 
Moray Its appearance, about fifty years ago, was dependencies. He found Canada governed by 
that of a little cathedral city wrth an antique cliques, and torn by intestine feuds. With adnur- 
fashion of budding, and with ‘a certain solemn able tact and entire success, he inaugurated a 
drowsy air about the town and its inhabitants.’ system of self-government, which has rendered 
That appearance is fast giving way to that of a gay the provinces of British America a support to the 


That appearance is fast giving way to that of a gay the provinces Of British America a support to the 
modem county town, surrounded by elegant villas British throne, in place of being a source of weak- 

«... lOAA I it. a...L 


The old town was partially burned m l! 


Under bis government, Canada made such 
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strides in importance and prosperity, that between 
1847 (in the beginning of which year he entered 
upon ins government) and 1855, when he returned 
to England, the revenue of that great British 
possession quadrupled itself During his adminis- 
tration, he successfully negotiated a treaty for reci 
procity of trade between British America and the 
united States, which admitted the whole produce of 
British North America to be brought mto competi- 
tion with the products of the United States in their 
own markets This treaty likewise put an end to 
tho risk of collision on the subject of the fisheries 
between this country and America, which Lord E. 
has described as the most Benous risk which had 
resented itself during the whole time he had 
een a public servant His popularity was great, 
not only in Canada but the adjacent states, the 
citizens of which offered him ovations. He was 
now a peer of the United Kingdom (having been 
summoned to tho House of Loras in 1849), and was 
appointed lord lieutenant of Fifeshirc In 1857, 
the affair of the lorqjia Arroiv , and the bombard- 
ment of Canton by Sir John Bowring, led Lord 
Palmerston to invite Lord E to go to China 
as Plenipotentiary Extraordinary An army was 
equipped to carry out the policy prescribed by the 
Butisli government, and he started on his mission. 
But bcfoie he could approach his destination, and 
when he had barely left England a month, the 
Indian mutiny broke out Lord E did not hesitate 
a moment in preferring the safety of India to the 
success of his Chinese negotiations He dcspatclu d 
tin Ohinese expedition to Lord Canning’s assistance, 
and the English in India were thus enabled to hold 
their ground until further reinforcements arrived 
After thus consigning himself to an inaction of 
several months, Lord E proceeded to^Dhma, and m 
1858, in conjunction with Baron Gros, the French 
plenipotentiary, he negotiated tho treaty of Tien- 
tsin, which promised to give Great Britain a freer 
access to China than she had evei enjoyed before 
He found time, before his return, to negotiate a 
treaty with Japan, imdei which English manufac 
tures are admitted at low rates of duty, and a British 
minister is permitted to reside at Jcddo On his 
return home, he was appointed Postmaster-general 
He had scarcely time to become acquainted with 
his duties, before the treachery of tho Chinese, m 
filing upon the British squadron from the Taku 
forts, led to the organisation of another Chinese 
expedition, and to I^ord EJs second mission to 
China A combined English and French force 
penetrated to the capital, and enabled Lord E and 
Baron Gros to dictate a peace under the walls of 
Pekin On the expiration of Viscount Canning’s 
term of service, the governor generalship of India 
was offered by Lord Palmerston to Lord E (1861), 
and accepted by him. Lord E. (who is tho repre- 
sentative in the male line of the great Scottish 
House of Bruce) has been twioe married m 1841, 
to the daughter of Mr Cummmg Bruce, M P (she 
died 1843) , and m 1846, to the daughter of the 
first Earl of Durham, by whom he has a son, Victor 
Alexander Lord Bruce, bom at Montreal 1849, and 
other issue Lord E. is K.T (1847), privy councillor 
: (1857), GCB (civil, extra) 1858 
• ELGIN MARBLES, a celebrated collection of 
ancient sculptures, brought from Greece by Thomas, 
seventh Earl of Elgin, and acquired from him by 
the nation for the British Museum m 1816, at the 
sum of £35,000 

These sculptures adorned certain buddings on the 
Acropolis of Athens , the chief portions, winch are 
from the Parthenon or Temple of Minerva, were 
designed by Phidias, and executed by him, ot under 
his superintendence. They consist of— LL Portions 


of several of the statues that were placed in the 
east And west tympana or pediments, the most 
important of which are the Theseus or Hercules, 



TheBouB 


llisaus or river god, upper portions of the torsos of 
Neptune and Minerva, Ins, torso of Cecrops, Ceres, 
and Proserpine, tho Fates, heads of the horses of 
Hypcnon, and one of the horses of Night. Of all 
these, the Theseus, and the head of the horse of 
Night, are the most perfect, the former wanting only 
the hands and feet and part of the nose, while even 
the suiface of the latter is very little injured But 
however mutilated, the greatness m style of these 
magnificent works is clearly manifest, and from the 
merest fragment valuable instruction m art may 
be obtained 2 Fifteen metopes, executed m high 
relief, lepresentmg the battle of the Centaurs and 
Lapithie A metope is tho interval between the 
triglyphs on a Done frieze — in the Parthenon, there 
were ninety-two, fourteen on each front, and thirty- 
two on. each flank of the temple— and on every 



Metope 

From the Parthonon. 


metope, a Centaur engaged in conflict with one .of 
the Lapith© is represented in a style of tne 
highest excellence in point* oi spirit and truthfulness 
3 A large portion of the fAm q£ the outer walls 
of the cella. This remarkable work represents the 
solemn procession to the Temple of Minerva during 
the Panathenaic festival, and has never been 
equalled for elegance of composition and the variety 
and gracefulness of the figures. It is executed in 
low relief, m order to adapt it to tho light, for 
placed within the colonnade, it received 5s Light 
between the columns, and by reflection, from the 
pavement below* This exquisite fries© occupied, 
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Blab after slab, a space of 524 feet in length The the robber of these marbles was not a Frenchman, 
remains of it m the British Museum on slabs and and their resting place the Museum of Paris.’— 
p Vucontt on the Sculptures in the Collection of the 

JSati of Blgm (John Murray, London, 1816), Library 

S f Entertaining Knowledge-— Bf-Uish Museum (Lou* 
on, Charles Knight) 

ELGINSHIRE, MORAYSHIRE, or 
MURRAYSHIRE, a maritime county m the north- 
east of Scotland, on the Moray Firth. It contains 
531 square miles, and is 30 miles long and 20 miles 
broad, while above a third part is cut off on the 
south by a detached part of Inverness Bhire In the 
south are the high and nigged Monadhliadh Moun 
tains of Inverness shire, dividing the basms of the 
Spey and Findhom, and forking in the north to 
include the basin of the Lossie The Lossie, 2,1 
miles long, is tin only stream entirely included m 
the county, but the rapid Spey aud Findborn, the 
latter noted for itB fine scenery, skirt its east aud 
west sides respectively In the south, gneiss pre- 
dominates with a little granite, and in tho north, 
sandstone with fish and reptilian remains, and small 
Portion of Panathenaic In c/e patches of oolitic and wealden stiata West t/ 

the Fmdhom mouth are the sand dunes of Culbm, 
fragments of marble are to the extent of upwards three square miles m extent, some of them nsiug 
of 249 feet, besides 76 feet m plastei casts 118 feet Great masses ol peat and trunks t> 

Although the Elgin Marbles are now acknow- trees are often cast ashore near the mouth of tik 
lodged to be the most precious collection existing of Fmdhorn The clun * is mdd and dry, and the 
specimens of Greek art m its purest state, yet it county has been call u the Devonshire of Scot 
was only aftei very considerable hesitation that land, the mountains <k Abcrdeiushirc and Banff 
government consented to purchase them, and then shire protecting it from the cold moist winds of 
the sum awarded was not only far short of anything the German Ocean The soil is open, sandy, and 



like a fair value, if indeed a value could be put on 
such treasures, but Lord Elgin was left largely out 


gravelly, and very fertile m the north, With some 
deep loams and clays In 18 r >7, a fourth of Hie 


turns — of whom Mr Payne Knight may staud for the .18,950, chiefly agriculturist 4 * The chief exports are 
type— made strong efforts to underrate these great gram, cattle, salmon, ami timbei There are some 
Works, while others, like Loul Byron, from feelings manufactures of woolhns and malt liquors E 
apparently generous, but quite mistaken, because unites with Nairnshire in sending one member to 
not based on fact, heaped obloquy on Lord Elgin, parliament It contains 20 parishes, and portions 
and opposed their acquisition But it has been of others In 185J, there were 64 plans of worship 
clearly proved that Loid Elgin, so far from destroy- (25 of Established, and 20 of Free Church), 90 


mg, has saved the|e master-pieces from destruction 
It was not to be expected but that foreigners would 
grudge this country such an acquisition, but ccr- 


day schools, with 5726 scholars The parish schools 

S the Dick Bequest The chief towns arc Elgin 
orres, The ancient pro\ moe of Moray included 


tainly it is remarkable that Buch opinions should the counties of Elgin and Nairn, and parts of those 


Lee MitsCes c V Europe, may be accepted as that Duffus Castle, Fluacarden Abbey, Kinloss Abbey, 
generally taken abroad , and it is very different and the Norman parish church of Birme Burg 
from that at one time so pertinaciously maintained head, on the coast, is supposed by many to have 
by many in this country M. Viardot remarks • been a Roman station, but its ramparts aud ditches, 
It M said that, to justify the appropnation of the now almost destroyed, were probably of more recent 
Lahore diamond, the English allege that if they origin. It was the last Stronghold of the Norsemen 


have taken it, it was merely to prevent its appro- m 


Imost destroyed, were probably of more recent 
It was the last Stronghold of the Norsemen 
part of Scotland- E w a* overrun in the civil 
f Montrose, 1645, &o. 
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COIL No doubt, Lord Wgm has earned them off, EUA8 ' St - » 1 Ioft J fflD “ nt!W LS, hloh « ,CU P‘* S * 
the Greeks of the indent day, eeemg the old w 

Pie of their Acropolis despoil^ of sifts oma- Aihenoa, m 1st «£18 N„ and m long Iff SO 1 W 


, or almost 3 { miles above 
manners at a distance of 


principal statues, and the shameful mutilation of P 01 ^ T ^ e r e tiie ^o re. aftcj treiidmg in a north-, 
the other., and the nek theae last ran of being ^ 1 

entirely destroyed in their turn — when we consider between the temtones of Kuaeia and 

that these precious relics of art are conserved in a Britain. 

place of surety, and placed in the centre of artistic ELI'JAH (in the Greek form, occurring m the 
Europe, one loses tho desire, and almost the tight to Now Testassiisii, Elms), the greatest of the prophets 
charge tho English with piracy and robbeTy. For of Israel, was born at Turnbe, in Gilead, on the 
my part, if, in the course of my long devotion to borders of the deseth He comes upon the scene m 
the marbles of Pludias, a regret has come to trouble the time of Ab a b , about 920 b. c. When that 
the ardent pleasure o! my admiration, it was, that- monarch, tn please h is JPhcemcian wife JemBel, had * 
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introduced, on an extensive scale the worship 
of Baal, £ pronounced a curse on the land. The 
prophet had to flee He took refuge by the brook 
Chenth, probably one of the torrents that cleave 
the high table land of his native region Here he 
was miraculously fed by ravens* He then went to 
Zarephath, a town lying between Jyte and Sidon 
Here he lodged with a widow woman, prolonged 
her oil and meal, and brought back her son to 
health from the brink of the grave. Subsequently, 
■ he made a temporary reconciliation sWith Ahab, 
and on Mount Carmel executed dreadful venge- 
ance on the prophets of Baal* slaying 400 with 
his own hand Such a deed enraged Jezebel to 
the utmost She swore to destroy the prophet, 
who once more took refuge in flight He rested 
not till he reached Becrsheba m the far south, 
on the edge of the desert that leads down to 
Sinai The bnef allusion m Scripture to his 
weary wanderings is very touching At last he 
comes to Hoieb, where he has an interview with 
Jehovah The passage in which this is recorded 
is one of the grandest and moBt significant m the 
whole of the Old Testament He then receives 
certain instructions from Jehovah, among others 
t lidt he should select Elisha to be prophet in his 
r.>om E’s next appearance is when Ahab ndes 
forth to take possession of Naboth’s vineyard he 
denounces the murderous monarch, and utters an 
awful prophetic turso on him and his wife. After 
the death of Ahab, he rebukes the idolatries of 
his son Aha/iali in a solemn and bloody fashion, 
and aftei the death ot Ahaziah, We find him intei - 
fering in the affairs of the king of Judah, who 
had married a diughtu of Ahab, and had begun 
to * walk m the ways of the kings ofslsrael ’ H e 
denounced his evil doings, and predicted Ins death 
The closing scene of his life on earth is exquisitely 
narrated A chariot ot fire and horses of hre appeared 
aftei Elisha and he had mossed the Jordan, and 
* Elijah went up by a wlmlwmd into heaven ’ His 
politic il and ltdigious aims Were carried out by his 
disciple and succ essor, Elisha, 

ELIMINATION is a process by wlucli* where 
we havt a number of statements concerning several 
quantities, we can obtain a separate statement con- 
cerning each Thus, m Algebra, elimination is the 
opeiation which consists in getting rid of a quan 
tity or letter which is common, say, to two eqtu^ 
tions, by forming out of the two a new equation, in 
such a way as to make the quantity m question dis- 
appear H three unknown quantities, for instance, 
are to be found from three independent equations, 
the first step is to form out of the three given equa- 
I tions two new equations, so as to eliminate one of 
' the unknown quantities , from these two equations 
another of the quantities is eliminated m the same 
way, giving one equation with one unknown quantity, 
the value of wluch is then found In complicated 
equations, elimination becomes difficult, and often 
impossible Elimination is an important process in 
other sorts of reasoning besides the mathematical * 
in Bus linger acceptation, it means the setting aside 
of all extraneous considerations — of everything not 
' essential to the mult In astronomical observe- 
* tions, the elimination of errors of observation u 
often effected by repeating the observations several 
times in such a way as to cause the errors to be of 
opposite kinds, then adding the observed values, and 
taking their average* — The word to ‘eliminate,* is 
often erroneously used in the sense of to * elicit/ or 
bring to light 


originally divided into three districts— Gael© or 
Hollow Elis, Pisatis, and Ttiphylia. Of these, the 
first, named was by far the largest and most valuable, 
comprising as it did the broad and fertile plains 
watered by the Peneus and the Ladon, and produc- 
ing excellent crops of corn, cotton, ana flax i while 
the pastures by the nver-banks reared cattle and 
horses of proverbial excellence This district, from 
its fertility, was called ‘ the milk-cow of the Morea.’ 
PiBatis is drained by the Alpbeus, and is separated 
from Cede Elis by Mount Pholoti, a spur of Eryman- 
thus The low grounds of this division possess great 
natural fertility Most of the surface of Tnphylia 
is hilly, being occupied w ith offshoots from tho great 
Arcadian ranges It is separated from Pisatis bv 
the Alpheus, on w r hose banks wore the grove ana 
temple of Olympic JbVe, and the plain in which the 
great Olympic galnes were celebrated. Though E* 


ETJS, one of the ancient division* of the Peloj 
- nesus, bounded N and N.-E. by Achaia, IL tec 
by Arcadia, and V. by the Ionian Sea. It 


had few facilities for preventing invasion, it yet 
suffered less from War tnan any other of the Greek 
Btatts— an ml vantage chiefly 'due to the sacred 
character of the country, os the scat of the greatest 
of the national festivals Their prerogative of hold- 
ing the Olympic games gave tho Eleans a jirestige 
which they continued to enjoy m greater or less 
degree till tho games themselves were suppressed 
by the Ernpei or Theodosius m 394 A r> — Elis, now 
Kalost opt, tho capital of the foiogoing country, 
stood on the Peneus, and was long famous as one 
of the most splendid knd populous cities of Greece 
It was at one time strongly fortified, and contained 
many magnificent buddings, conspicuous among 
whioh was the Gymnasium, m which it was necessary 
that all athletes intending to take part m the Olym- 
pic games should go through a month’s training 
nefoie they were allowed to compete See Leake’s 
Motca , and Ourtius’s Peloponnesus 
ELI'SHA, a pro] diet of Israel, the succcssoi of 
Elijah, who found him at the plough, and consecrated 
him to the sacred office by throwing lus mantle over 
his shoulders He exercised his functions for a 
ponod of 55 years When Eli i ah was earned up 
into heaven, E returned to Jericho, whore he dwelt 
for some tune He then proceeded to Bethel, where 
the perplexing miracle occurred of tho destruction 
of tne 42 children by tho two "die licars After 
this period, he seems, besides performing an extra 
ordinary numhei of miracles, to have taken an 
active part m the religious politics of his counfry, 
but he exhibited nothing of the fiery and san- 
guinary zeal of his master Mild, tolerant, con- 
ciliatory, We hardly ever, if at all, find him rebuking 
the Baal- worship that waa still prevalent m Israel 
[ Many of the incidents in Ins history recall the 
creations of eastern fancy, such, for example, as 
those of the horses and chariots of fire round about 
E on the lqllaide, of the smiting of the Syrian 
host with blindness, so that the prophet led them 
all unconsciously into Samaria, captive, Ac. With 
Elijah, it has been said (see Smith’s Dictionary qf 
the Bible Art * Elisha’), the miracles are 1 intro- 
duced as means towards great ends, and are kept 
m the most complete subordination thereto But 
with E, as he is pictured m the Hebrew narra- 
tive, the ease is completely reversed j with him, 
the miracles are everything* the prophet's work 
nothing. The man who was fa*-yeara the intimate 
companion of Elijah* on whom Elijah’s mantle 
descended* and who Wat gifted with a double por- 
tion of his spirit* appears in the Old Testament 
chiefly as a Worker of prodigies, a predictor of 
future events* a revealcr of secrets, and things 
happening qitt of tight or at a distance.’ The 
difficulties that thus octet the htoral acceptance of 
the narrative Of £.’• miracles have been felt by 
most modern commentators, and to evade these 
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difficulties various methods, more or less satisfac the gravity of advanced years. Edward used to 
tory, have been employed. For several years, E speak of her as his ‘ sweet sister Temperance.* 
was' the chief theocratical counsellor of Jehoram. .During her sister’s reign, this demureness was 
Under the leign of Jehu and his successors, he exaggerated into prudery, and the vanity which, in 


Under the leign of Jehu and his successors, he exaggerated into prudery, and the vanity which, in 
gradually withdrew from public affairs, and died in after years, with ampler means at its command, 
Samaria m the reign of Jehoash, grandson of Jehu displayed itself w the utmost profusion of personal 
(about 840 B c ) It has been customary to draw decoration, then sought for distinction by excess 
n parallel between E and Christ , and his mild of plainness. Her Protestantism, and the way m 
nr as and gentleness— always excepting the story of which court was paid to her by the Protestant 
tho destruction of the children at Bethel, which nobility, caused uneasiness to Mary and her council, 
has perplexed all humane readers of Scnpture — On her sister’s command, she conformed to papacy, 
seem to justify tins E is cauonised in the Greek but the insincerity of the conformity imposed upon 
Church, his day is the 14th of June no one Upon the pretext of having been con- 

ELI'XIR (Lat ehxate, to extract by boUmg), a ****£> retelhon, she was sent m 16* 

' k., 1 . i.„. aJL t to the Tower She entered it with all the gloomy 


term in pharmacj, which has come down from the “ , Tu tT i fYT y 

days of alchemy, and is applied to various prepara- forebodings which the fate of so many royaTladies 
tions, consisting mostly of solutions of aromatic " ho had been recently within its walls, could 


and bitter vegetable substances m spirits of wine 8 "Sg<f dall J . fe " for , h ? h , fe ' many TL- 

The term tmUure is now mpie common Elixir Indeod ’ ^ warrant for her execufaon was 

of Vitriol, or Aromatic Sulphuric Acid, is pre one time prepared and it is unquestionable that 
pared from li fluid ounces o/ sulphuric acid (oil , 8tern of Mary and her councdlors, 

Sf vitnol), 10 fluid oimces of rectified spirit, )« ^dmer and Bonnei, would have sacrificed E, 
cinnamon in powde., 1 <u ginger in lewder but for the fear of popular commotion The people. 
The acid is gradually added to the spirit, Lid the however regarded E with great favour, and many 
mixture being placed w a dosed vessel, » allowed f rPady { 1 ™ Eed the whe , n tiie 

to digest at a gentle heat for three days, the death of Ma ^ should flu ? tho co ^ hom forc, «' 1 
cinnamon and mngcr are then added, and after • ? nd *? v * T00m for “ &° venun ® nt 

being allowed to stand about six days, the whole . Jhus the , hfu of E 'as saved, but for some tune 
is strained through cloth The elixir of vitnol is longer she was ki , a prisoner at Woodstock 

useful for quenching thirst, sharpening the appetite, Dnrl,l 8 ^, e r “ f ^ r ° f ® .> thol, S h 

cheeking profuse perspiration, and Sften reducing occasionally at court, resided chiefly at her resi 
the action of the pulse The doBe may range *l* nce °f Hatfield House, in Hertfordshire, where 
from 10 to 40 mmiis, and is administered in a sh « occupied herself with feminine amusements, 
wine rfsssful of water or some mdd liomd. as . and the study of classical literature, under the 


wine glassful of water, or some mild liquid, as , a w , p y A { 
infusion or conseive of loses — Elixir Vitlv or Earned Roger Ascharn. 

i n When Mary died (1 


Mathiolus is comi >osed of alcohol, and upwards of , , , * - - T1 

twenty aromatic and stimulating substances, and twenty-five years of ago Iler accession was 
was at one time administered to patients suffering W’elcomed alike by Catholic and Protestant The 
from emlensv former were, outwardly at least, the majority in 


(17th November 1558), E was 


from epilepsy 


Mary’s reign , but among them there were few 


ELIZABETGRAD, a town of South Russia, is w ho really cared for the peculiar doctrines of the 
situated in the midst of a delightful plain, on the Roman Church, and there were many who were 
banks of the Ingul, in lat 48° 27 N , long 32° 15' E , wear y of priestly interference, foreign dictation, 
about 130 miles north from Kherson It consists of an( j crue i persecution Like E herself, there were 
a town proper and four suburbs, is well built, its man y who had conformed merely to save themselves 
streets straight, wide, and adorned with avenues of f rom trouble They had obeyed the Six Articles 
trees E has a large arsenal within the walls, and m Henry’s time , had agreed to the Protestant 
is protected by six bastions A considerable trade se ttlement of Edward , had turned with Queen 
is earned on here in the produce of the surround- Mary, and were now ready to turn again with 
mg districts, and an annual fair is held, which is Q ueen Elizabeth The Protestants, 6f course, who 
attended by many thousands of dealers, commerce had never believed tho sincerity of E.’s conformity, 
is also earned on with Poland and Moldavia. In welcomed her to the throne E then began, amidst 
the immediate neighbourhood of the town there are dangers and difficulties, a reign which, contrary to 
upwards of 30 wind-mills Great numbers of cavalry the exiiectation of all, was of unexampled length 
are always present in E, as it is the head-quarters an d prospenty It would be wrong not to attribute 
of tho military colonies east of the river Bug Pop to her influence some effect m producing the great 
in 1855, 13,404. changes which, during the next forty-tour years, 

ELIZABETH, Queen of England, was the took place in England , but so far as these changes 


daughter of Heury VIII and the unfortunate Anne were not produced in the natural course of the 
Boleyn, and was bom 7th September 1533 While development of the nation’s powers, and so far as 
she was yet in her third year, her mother was they bear the mark of an individual mind, they 
beheaded After her mother’s execution, she was bear much more the impress of the bold yet cautious 
sent to the country, where, in comparative poverty judgment and clear intellect oi the great minister, 
and seclusiou, under the care of ladies who leaned to Cecil, than of the sovereign a wiIL It is to the 
the ‘new learning,’ and sometimes, though seldom, highest praise of E that her first'act on succeeding 
with the companionship of her brother Edward, or was to consult with such a man, and that to the 
her sister Mary, the greater part of her early youth very last she could bend her capricious temper to 
was spent When Catharine Parr became queen, his control. 

E., who was a favourite with her, was more seen at How the gpveltament influ ence was to be directed, 
court, but from, some unknown cause, she incurred was not long in being shewn. Till paniament should 
her father’s displeasure, and was again sent to the meet, E issued * prowamation that the Enghsh 
country Her father died when she was twelve language shoaJd ^ °£^ e 

years old During the reign of her brother Edward, church service, and that the Host should not be 
her life passed quietly and peacefully. She was elevated by #fce . pn«fc dn«ng n “ 88 - 80 ™- 

then remarkable for a great demureness and sobriety' ciently indrWfced into wha t hands power bed passed, 
of manner, discounting with her elders with aft and was enough to throw the mass of the mdifierenk. 
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to the side of the Protestants, and to cause a Pro- 
testant majority to be returned to E.’s first parlia- 
ment The acts of this parliament must be ever 
memorable in our history It was then that Eng- 
land took its position as a Protestant power The 
Book of Common Prayer, retaining, doubtless, some 
mixture of medieval thought, bub still vivid with 
new energy, was appointed to bo used m all 
churches , the Thirty-nine Articles were settled os 
the national faith , the queen was declared to be 
head of the church Thus all allegiance to Borne 
* was thrown off This revolution was soon accom- 
plished, and with little turmoil. The bishops, with 
one exception, refused to conform , but as a sign of 
the times, marking how thoroughly the priesthood 
must have become demoralised before their power 
was lost, it is noteworthy that of the 9000 clergy- 
men who held livmgB in England, there were fewer 
than 200 who resigned, rather than obey the new 
order of things 

The policy of E ’s ministers was one of peace and 
economy They found the nation at wnr with 
France and Scotland, and one of their firat acts | 
was to secure peace upon favourable terms Ever I 


afterwards, they followed the same path No war 
was undertaken m her reign for the sake of terri- 
torial conquest To strengthen her own throne^ E. 
secretly succoured the Protestants m Scotland, in 
France, and in the Low Countries , but she hod few 
open wars To bo at peace with a government, nay, 
apparently to be upon the most amicable of terms 
with it (as E. was with the French court while she 
sent assistance to the Huguenots at Rochelle), and 
at the same time to aid its rebellious subjects, was 
in those days thought only part of the politic 
dissimulation without which, it was believed, no 
nation could bo safely ruled To maintain the 
security of her own throne, and to prevent foreign 
interference in English matters, was the main- 
spring of E/s foreign policy , and she lost no oppor- 
tunity of weakening and finding occupation abroad 
for any foreign power that unduly threatened her 
authority 

The one great blunder of England’s policy was 
the treatment of Mary Queen of Scots Had E. 
pursued a straightforward course, when her rival 
| was thrown into her hands, much evil might have 
I been spared. Some of the English ministers were 
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prepared to take effectual measures to remove a life 
which might be turned into so dangerous a tool ip^ 
the hands of Catholics. E shrank from that course, 
but had not the courage and generosity to set 
Queen Mary at liberty. Had this course been taken, 
Mary would have gone to France or Spam, would 
have made a foreign marriage, and as a foreigner 
would have lost the only sources of her real 
power — the sympathies of the Scotch and English 
Catholics. As it was, E. retained her a prisoner, 
and thus for years gave cause to conspiracy after 
conspiracy among the English Catholics. For a 
rebellion incited to Bet Mary free, the richest and 
most popular of the English nobility, Norfolk, was 
executed. The discovery of every new plot led to 
demands, on thepart of parliament, for the execu- 
tion of Maiy. The plots then took a graver aspect 
The assassination of E., and the placing of Mary 
on her throne, became the object On the dis- 
covery of Babmgton’s conspiracy for thie |wrpose, 
the popular cry was irresistible, and was joined 
in by Oead and Walsmgham, and others of E.*s 
ministers, who had sinned too deeply against Mary 
to run the nak of her succession to the throne, 
With reluctance and hesitation, the sincerity of 
which need not be questioned, E. consented; and 
Mary, after long years of Msfinemenfy. traa oon- 
^Lemned and executed. 


This led to new evils The participation of the 
Catholic party m the plots was retaliated by perse- 
cution Many suffered under an act passed m 
1585, making it treason for a Catholic priest to be 
m England, and felony to harbour one These cruel 
measures were the ultimate means of bringing upon 
England the most menacing foreign attack which she 
had suffered. Philip of Spain had long meditated 
vengeance against England The greatest state in 
Europe, enriched by splendid acquisitions in the New 
World, could ill brook that a power of the second 
rank should incite rebellion among her subjects in 
the Netherlands, should aid the Protestants in their 
desperate struggle against Alva, and allow its ships 
(little better than pirates, it must be confessed) to 
enter the Spanish harbours, and cut out the rich 
laden galloons. These were the real reasons . to 
restore the Catholic faith, and to revenge the death 
of a Catholic queen, furnished ostensible reasons 
Years had been spent in nrephriCtjon. In 1588, the 
* Invincible Armada’ sailed from the Tagus, mann ed 
by 8000 sailors, and carrying 20,000 soldiers. To 
aid these, a land-armv or 100,000 men was to be 
transported from the Netherlands under the puke 
of Parma. The news reused all England, and every 
man who could cany arms— Protestant and Catholic 
from 18 years of age to 60— was enrolled in the 
forces. The old queen hewOlf rode at Tilbury, 
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energetically encouraging the army A fleet of 
20Q vessels and 15,000 seamen gathered itself on 
tbe«southorn coasts, and waited the attack. Supe- 
rior skill and courage gained the victory for the 
English, and what these had begun, the force of 
the elements completed The splendid Armada was 
broken and destroyed before it could 30 m the land- 
army, not a soldier of which ever left foreign 
ground , while not a seaman of the fleet, save those 
whom shipwrecks sent, ever sot foot on English 
ground. 

E. died on 24th March 1603, having lived nearly 
70, and reigned neuly 45 years If the life of 
her nvnl, Mary of Scotland, read somewhat like a 
tragedy, the private life of K might afford abundant 
materials for comedy Always parading her wish to 
live an unmarried life, E coquetted with suitor 
after suitor till long affcor that period of life when 
such proposals \crge upon the ridiculous Of her 
fathers schemes to marry her to the Scotch Earl of 
Arran or to Philip the son of Charles V — afterwards 
husband of Mary — it is unnecessary to speak, for E 
had personally little to say m regard to them. But 
she was scarcely more than a child when her flirta- 
tions with the handsome Lord Admiral Seymour — 
the brother of the Protector Somerset— hud passed 
the bounds of decorum In Mary’s reign, E was 
flattered withtho attentions of lier kinsman, the Earl 
of Courtenay, and she declined the hand of Phili- 
bert of Savoy, pressed on her by her sister’s council 
When queen, with some hesitation she refused tho 
coffer of Philip II , who waB desirous of perpetuating 
his influence over England, and she began that 
connection with Leicester, which so seriously com- 
promised her character It is certain that she 
loaded him with honours as soon as she had them 
to bestow , allowed him to become a suitor for her 
hand withm a few days after tho sudden death of 
his wife, Amy Itobsarfc, attributed by all England 
to his agency, and allowed him to remain a suitor 
long after lus open profligacy had disgusted the 
nation, and had even opened her own eyes to his 
worthlessness If we credit the scandal of the 
times, the intimacy was of the most discreditable 
kind If wo credit those sources of information, 
recently turned to more profit by Mi Froude than 
by any of his predecessors, which are found in the 
dispatches of the Bishop of Aquila, ambassador of 
Phnip II in London, preserved m the archives of 
Simancns, not only was the moral character of E 
sullied with the darkest onmos, but even the quality 
for which she has ever been most honoured, her 
English patriotism, was mere affectation These 
dispatches represent her as accessory-— at least, after 
the fact — to the murder of Amy Hobsart, and as 
offering to Spain to become a Catholic, and to restore 
the Spanish ascendency m England, if Philip would 
support her on the throne as the wife of Leicester j 
and they represent her as being restrained from 
giving way to the fatal consequences of her wild 
passion only by Cecil’s control. That there is some 
basis of truth in tins revelation, it is scarcely 
possible to deny ; but the hatred with which 
Philip regarded E , after her refusal to marry him, 
has undoubtedly led the courtly bishop to gross 
exaggerations. It is undeniable, however, that had 
E. followed her own inclinations, she would have 
married Leicester Her ministers, wisely for the 
nation, prevented this, but E. never seriously enter- 
tained another proposal. Cecil could prevent her 
marrying whom he would not, but he could not 
force her to marry whom he would. Among less 
distinguished suitors* the Archduke Charlie* of 
Vienna, and Prince Eric of Sweden* pressed thei? 
suit in vain. Petitions from parliament to the 
queen to marry, only excited her maidenly wrath* 


and produced dignified replies that she would 
attend to the matter when the time came Years 
passed on, and she remained a spinster Catharine 
of Medici, queen-mother of Franoe, intrigued to 
marry her to one of her sons, Henry of Anjou 
(afterwards Henry III ), or the Duke of Alengon, 
afterwards Duke of Anjou. When the foreign 
envoys pressed the suit of the latter, E. was 
38 years of age, and her suitor 10 , but they 
ingeniously flattered her that she and he looked 
of the same age, for she, by her good preservation, 
looked nine years younger than she was , while 
the duke, by his wisdom, gravity, and mature 
intellect, looked nine years older ThiB flattery, 
with more plausible attractions, was without effect 

E.’s position gave too much scope foi the develop 
ment of the unamiable and ridiculous features of 
her character The personal vanity displayed in 
her extravagant dress, her conversation, her ‘high 
and disposed ’ dancing, excites a smile, not lessened 
when we read of the irritable mistress boxing the 
ears of her councillors, cuffing her attendants, 
indulging in expressive masculine oaths, and amusing 
herself with rough masculine sports The assertion 
that she was of a cruel disposition is false That 
she could do cruel things when her vanity was 
concerned ib sufficiently attested by her ordering 
the right hand of a 1 * meter, named Stubbes, to 
be struck off for wri .Mg a remonstrance against 
her marriage with the Duke of Aleneon, which 
she thought unduly reflected on herself, but in 
her reign, the reckless waste of human life which 
marked the reigns of her predecessors was unknown 
She was not, however, of fine feelings Her brother 
could compliment her on the calm mind and elegant 
sentences with which Bho replied to the comm um 
cation of tHl death of her father On the news of 
her sister’s death, she burst out with rhapsodical 
quotations from the Psalms , and when she heard of 
the execution of her lover Seymour, she turned 
away the subject with something like a jest By 
her attendants, she was more feared than loved 
The one quality which never failed her, was per 
sonal courage , and when she chose, her demeanoui 
was stately and royaL Religion was with her, 
as with a great proportion of the nation at that 
time, a matter more of policy and convemence 
than of feeling or principle She preferred Pro 
teatantism, from early associations, because it gave 
her the headship of the church, freed her from 
foreign interference, and was more acceptable to 
her ministers and to the nation. But she had 
conformed in Mary’s time to Catholicism with little 
difficulty , and, had there been necessity for it, she 
would rather have reigned a Catholic than not have 
reigned at all To the last, she retained m her 
private chapel much of the ritualism of the Roman 
Church , and while refusing her Catholic subjects 
the exercise of their religion, she entertained the 
addresses of Catholic suitors How thoroughly 
incapable she was of appreciating a matter of 
religious principle may be gathered from the fact, 
that she looked upon the great Puntan movement, 
destined soon afterwards to play so important a 
part in the nation’s development, as some frivolous 
controversy about the shape of clerical vestments 
Of toleration, then well enough understood by 
BeeoT*udthe mm tfwced spirits of the age, 
she had ho conception* 

What makes the name of E. so famous, was 
the splendour of her times. In her long reign, 
the true greatness pf England began. Freed from 
the poesesSion of these French provinces which 
l«ther hare^si than enri ched — with little domestic 
ne great forernn wa»— with an 
almost immunity from rokgioti* persecution^ 


the nation turned to the art* of peace An 
unequalled literature arose. The age that produced 
Spenser, Shakspeare, and Bacon, could not be 
other than famous Under Frobisher and Brake, 
maritime adventure began, and the foundations of 
our naval force were laid. Commerce, from being 
a small matter in the hands of a few foreign 
merchants, developed itself largely. The Exchange 
of London was opened w E v » time; and in the 
charter which Bbe granted to that Company of 
Merchant Adventurers, which afterwards took the 
name of the East India Company, may be seen 


one of the Bmall beginnings of our vast colonial 
empire. The social condition of the people also 
greatly improved m her reign. The crowd# of 
vagabonds which the monastic institutions had 
fostered, and who had pillaged the country in all 
ways on the secularisation of the monastic property, 
died out, or wore absorbed w industrious employ* 
ments. The last traces of bondage disappeared. 
Simultaneously with the growth of greater oomfort 
| and intelligence m the people, parliament begun ta 
assert, with greater vigour, its constitutional rights. 
The right of the Commons to free speech, and to 







Queen Elisabeth’s Tomb : 

In tho North Aisle of Henry VII ’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey. 


initiate all money-bills, was steadily asserted , and i 
the right of the Crown to grant monopolies, or to | 
issue proclamations having the force of law, vigor* 
ously assailed. In the later years of her reign, the 
attempts of E. to gam arbitrary power, and her , 
caprices, had forfeited the popularity which she 
so anxiously cultivated. But after her death, her 
fame revived . and during the time of the Stuarts, 
amid the jealousy of the Scotch, the troubles of 
the civil wars, and the hatred of a Catholic sove- 
reign, the nation looked back with fond ftgsrd to 
the long ragn of the * Good Queen Bess/ when 
peace had prevailed, and the government had been 
thoroughly English. 

ELIZABETH, St, daughter of Andrea# taking 
of Hungary, was bom at rreeburg m 1007. At the 
of four, she was aSUunced to the Landgrttf at 


to his court to be 


eyes of 


parents of her future husband. She early displayed 
what may be called a passion for the seventies of 
tho Christian life, as it was conceived m those days, 
She despised pomp, avance, ambition, cultivated 
humility, and exhibited the most self-denying bene* 
voleneo Her conduct, even as a girl, astonished 
the Thuringian court , but suoh was the grace and 
sweetness of her disposition, and the excellence of 
her beauty, that Louis— though her affections seemed 
ta be given wholly to God-jtil] wished to marry 
her. They were united when S, Was only H IW# 
himself, for from blaming tho devout girl whom So 
had made his wife for he? long prayers and mwo 
less almsgiving, was hittSoif partially attracted to a 
similar mode of life, A boy and two girls were the 
frrnt of them union j but the happiness of E., in so far 
as it depended on anything earthly; ws# shattered 


confessor, 

i* 
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Conrad of Marburg, a narrow fanatical monk (to councillor E, however, did not possess the qualities 
whose miserable teaching E mainly owed her requisite in a ruler She wanted energy, knowledge, 


whose miserable teacning JU mainly owed her requisite in a ruler sue wanted energy, Knowledge, 
pervtrted idea of life and duty), had trained her to and love of business, and allowed nersdf to be 
stifle the emotions of her nature as sinful, and guided by favourites In order to strengthen her 
the poor widow hardly dared to bewail her loss position, E. took pains to wm over her nephew, 


plea that she wasted the treasures of the state by her successor E took part in the Austrian War 
her chanties The inhabitants of Marburg, whose of Succession, and in spite of the opposition of 
miseries she had frequently relieved, lefused her France, despatched an army of 37,000 men to the 
an asylum, for fear of the new regent At last she assistance of Mana Theresa, and thereby hastened 
found refuge m a church, where her first duty was the conclusion of the peace of Aix-la Chapelle in 
to thank God that he had judged her worthy to 1748 E shewed herself less placable towards 
suffer Subsequently, after otliei severe privations, Fiedenck II , against w kom she chonahed a personal 
such as being forced to take up her abode in the enmity, excited by some severe expressions he had 
stable of a hostelry, she was received into the employed respecting her At the commencement 
monastery of Kitzmgen by the abbess, who was her of the Seven Years’ War, Bhe allied herself with 
aunt When the warriors who had attended her Austria and France, and marched her troops into 
husband in the crusade returned from the East, she the Prussian states Her troops gained the victory 
gathered them round her, and recounted her suffer- m the battles of Grossjkgeindorf and Kunersdorf, 
mgs Steps were taken to restore to the unfor- and took possession of Berlin, but without any 


bunate princess her sovereign rights She declined decisive result E died before the expiration of 
the regency, however, and would only accept the the war, 5th January 1762 She founded the 


revenues which accrued to her as landgravine The university of Moscow and the Academy of Art at 
remainder of her days weie devoted to incessant St Petersburg Though no person was put to death 
devotions, almsgivings, mortifications, &c Theie during her itign <he most shocking punishments 
is something mournfully sublime m her unnatural were inflicted, and t jousands were exiled to Siberia 
self sacrifice We shudder even m our sympathy and Kamtchatka E had Beveral illegitimate 
when wo read of this lx autiful tender hearted crea- children Profligacy, espionage, and persecution 
ture washing the head and the feet of the scrofulous reigned m her court, the administration of justice 
and the leprous Murillo has a painting (now iu was restrained, and the finances neglected, but E 
the Museum at Madrid) of this act of evangelical was nevei thcless extromely strict in the observant e 
devotion The solemn tragedy of her brief life of the public oidmances of religion 
assumed towards its close a ghastly intensity ELIZABETH STITART, Queen of Bohemia, 
through the conduct of her confessor, Conrad, who, remarkable not only as a heroine, but as forming 
under pretence of spiritual chastisement, used to the connecting link between the ancient royal 
strike and maltreat her with brutal severity The families of England and Scotland and the present 
alleged cause of this was Comad’s aversion to her reigning dynasty, was born in the palace of Falk 
* squandering ’ her money among the poor Perhaps land (q v) on the 19th of August 1590 On tho 
he thought it should liai e gone to him At last her accession of her father, James VI of Scotland, to 
health gave way, and on the 19th November 1231, the crown winch fell to him bj the demise of Queen 
at the age of 24, E died, the victim partly of ill- Elizabeth, in 1603, she accompanied the family to 
usage and partly of a mistaken theoiy of religious England, where she was educated On tho 14th of 
life, but as gentle and samtly a soul as figures m the February 1613, E was married to Frederick, Eiector- 
lustory of the middle ages She was canonised Palatine, whom she soon after accompanied to his 
four years after her death See Montalembert’s residence, the castle of Heidelberg (q v ) , see also 
lheUnre dt Samtc Elisabeth de If ongrte (Pans, 1836) Palatinatf When the Piotestant princes of 
The Rev Charles Kingsley’s dramatic poem, entitled Germany sought for a fitting person to fill the 
The Saint' * Tragedy (London, 1848), is founded on throne of Bohemia, they made choice of Frederick, 


tho story of E ’s life 


who accepted tho perilous honour, partly, perhaps, 


ELIZABETH PETRO'VNA, Empress of Russia, from the ambition of his wife) who is alleged to have 
daughtoi of Peter the Great and Catharine L, was longed for the title of queen. The Palatine removed 
born m the year 1709 On the death of Peter II with E and three children to Prague, which they 
m 1730, she allowed Anna, Duchess of Courland, entered, October 21, 1619 Frederick and E. oocu- 
to ascend the throne, she herself being apparently pied the throne of Bohemia only about a year By 
indifferent to anything but the indulgence of her the forces of the Catholic League, the army of 
passions Anna died in 1740, and Ivan, the son of Frederick was routed at tho battle of Prague, 
her niece (also called Anna), an infant of two November 8, 1620, and the royal family fled into 
months, was declared emperor, and his mother exile, for already the Palatinate was laid waste 


months, was declared emperor, and his mother exile, for already the Palatinate was laid waste 
regent during his minority Shortly after this, a With her husband and children, and a few faithful 
plot was formed to place E. upon the throne , the attendants, E. took dp her residence at the Hague, 
two principal agents m it were Lestocq, a surgeon, and ever afterwards the family lived in a state of 
and the Marquis do la Chet&rdie, the French dependence. E. was the mother of thirteen ehil- 
ambassador The officers of the army were soon dren, the eldest of whom was accidentally drowned 
won over, and on the night of the 5th December in Holland, and three others died young. The next 
1741, the regent and her husband were taken into were Charles- Louis and Rupert, and, following in* 
custody, and the child Ivan conveyed to SchlUssel- order, were Elisabeth, Maurice, Edward, Philip, 
burg. The leading adherents of Amla were con- Louisa, Henrietta-Mono, and Sophia. From this 
demned to death, but pardoned on the scaffold, and numerous offspring, E. derived little comfort in her 
exiled to Siberia. By eight o’clock m the morning, misfortunes. OfisSes-Louia was a selfish, calculat- 
the revolution was completed, and in the afternoon mg person, with low, disreputable habits. Rupert 
*11 the troops did homage to the new empress, (q v.), the *• mad cavalier, 1 and his brother, Maurice, 
La Chetarc&e was handsomely rewarded ; and fought m England during the civil war, and, after 
Lestocq was ’created first physician to the empress, the loss of the royalist cause at the battle of 


President of the College of Medicine, and privy [ Naseby, they betook themselves to the sea, and for# 
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some time were little better than prate*. Edward 
m 1645, abjured Protestantism, and was admitted 
into the Roman Catholic Ohurofa. Philip committed 
an assassination at the Hague, fled from justice, 
became a soldier of fortune in France, and was 
slain in the civil wan. Elizabeth accepted the office 
of superior of the Lutheran abbey of Hervorden, 
Henrietta- Maria was espoused by Ragotzi, Prince 
of Transylvania, but died shortly after her mar- 
riage Louisa fled to France, and died as abbess of 
Maubisson Previous to these events, E. became a 
widow by the death of Frederick, February 17, 1629, 
when his right to the Palatinate devolved on 
Charles -Louis, who, by the treaty of Westphalia, 
was restored to the family inheritance, October 24, 
1648 This favourable turn of affairs dul not mend 
the fortunes of E , who was scandalously neglected 
by her son, the young Elector-Palatine , and all ho 
would do for the family was to give a shelter to his 
youngest sister Sophia, until she was married to 
Ernest- Augustus, a scion of the House of Brunswick, 
who ultimately succeeded to the electorate of 
Ilanover 

Deprived, m one way or other, of all her children, 
the Queen of Bohemia — by which title she continued 
to be known — resolved to quit Holland. Relieved 
of her debts by the sale of jewels, and by aid of a 
pecuniary subsidy from the British parliament, she 
embraced an invitation from her nephew, Charles II , 
to come to England. She arrived May 17, 1661 
From this time she was in a great measure indebted 
to the hospitality of Lord Craven, in a mansion which 
ho had purchased from Sir Robert Drury, m Drury 
Lane, London. Charles II paid her little attention , 
but at her death, which occurred Fcbruaiy 13, 1662, 
he caused her remains to be mteired m Westminster 
Abbey Chailes Louis, her son, died in ♦680, leaving 
a son, who died without issue, and the Palatinate 
then went to a distant branch of the family , he left 
also a daughter, Charlotte- Elizabeth, who, in 1671, 
had married Philip, Duke of Orleans, only brother 
of Louis XIV In 1674, Bhe gave birth to a prmce, 
w ho became the noted Regent of France during the 
minority of Louis XV She died at St Cloud in 
1722L The late Lotus Philippe, king of the French, 
was her lineal descendant When, m 1708, the 
question of succession to the crown of Great Britain 
was debated, it was found that all the descendants 
of James I were either dead or were Roman 
Catholics, except Sophia, Electrcss of Hanover, and 
her family By act of parliament, that year, the 
crown was accordingly secured to her and her 
descendants, ‘ being Protestants and in virtue of 
this act of settlement, on the death of Queen Anne, 
Sophia would have ascended the throne, but she 
predeceased the queen three months, and her son 
became sovereign of these realms as George L, 
August 12, 1714, In this extraordinaiy and unfore- 
seen manner did a grandson of the unfortunate 
queen of Bohemia become king of England, and 
originate the dynasty of the reigning monarch The 
Memoirs of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Bohemia, by 
Miss Benger, 2 vok, may be perused as an accurate 
and pleasing piece of biography. 

ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE, a term 
applied to the mixed style which sprang up on 


mixed style a palace for the Protector Somerset (for 
which purpose the cloisters of St Pool's were taken 
down), and the mansion of Longleat to his secre- 
tary, Sir John Tkynne. The vast dimensions of the 
apartments, the extreme length of tho galleries, and 



the decline of Gothic architecture. By some it 
is called the Tudor style, hut that name belongs 
more correctly to the Perpendicular, or latest kind 
of Gothic. Hie Elizabethan is chiefly exemplified 
by mansions erected for the nobility in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James L, and originated in'to first 
attempt to revive classic architecture, influenced, no 
doubt, by Holbein, who was patronised by Henry 
VIIL, and furnished several designs la this manner . 
John of Padua Succeeded him, and buftb in the 
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Holland House. 

enormous square windows, are the leading charac- 
teristics of tins manner of building The ornaments 
both w ithm and without were cumbrous , nothing 
could exceed the heaviness of the cornices and ceil- 
ings wrought into compartments , m short, the 
architecture was jUBt m keeping with the dress of 
the period, rich and gorgeous, rather than elegant, 
graceful, and comfortable The following examples 
of mansions of tho 17th c may be still seen near 
| London Holland House, Campden House , and 
the following m Rent Sir T Willow’s at Charlton, 
the Marquis of Salisbury’s at Hatfield, and Knowle, 
the property of the Duke of Dorset The most 
eminent architects of those times were John Thorpe, 
Gerard Christmas, Rodolpli Symonds, and Thomas 
Holt 

ELIZABETO'POL, a town of Russian Trans- 
caucasia, i« situated in lat 40° 42' N , long 46° 20' E, 
The town consists of three parts, one of which is 
fortified with a bastioned wail Its pnncipal build- 
ings are its churches and mosques, of which there 
are many A peculiarity of this town is its numer- 
ous fruit gardens or vineyards. Horticulture, the 
rearing of silk worms, bees, and cattle, with agricul- 
ture and mining, are the chief occupations of the 
inhabitants Pop (1855) 12,966, principally Tartars 
and Armenians. 

ELK, MOOSE, or MOOSE DEER (Ake* 
Malchis , ot Cervus akee), the largest existing species 
of the Cermdce, or deer family, is a native of the 
northern parts of Europe, Abio, and America. When 
full grown, it is about six feet w height at the 
shoulders, and sometimes weighs 1200 pounds. The 
body is round, compact, and short: the &eok id 
short and thick, unlike that of deer in general, but 
thus adapted for sustaining the great weight of the 
head ana horns. The head is very large, narrow, 
about two feet long The home in moles of to 
second year are unbranched, netflattened, and about 
a foot bug, as the animal wcomes older, they 
begin to display a blade, with more numerous snags, 
and in mature elks to blade becomes very b 
the snags sometimes fourteen on each horn , a stole 
antler has been known to weigh about sixty ppqnda. 
The horns have no bfod snag projecting forwards. 
The ears are long, and have been comp»ed.to those 
of the ask, The eyre ate smalL The lWp are long, 
and vwy graoefah^The tail Is outykbouS^ito inches 
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Zone The body is covered wifch coarse angular shell marl underlying the extensive turbanes. In 
hair, winch breaks when it is bent On the neck England, lacustrine deposits and brick-day contain 
and witheis there is a heavy mane, and the throat its remains, and, associated with the mammoth and 
Is covered with long hair A large goitre like rhinoceros, they are found also in ossiferous caves, 
swelling under the throat of the younger elks has a 
very curious appearance The hoofs <5 the E , like 
those of the reindeer and of the buffalo, are so con- ^ 

strutted as to part widely, and to afford a better 




Elk (Cervua alces) 

footing on soft marshy ground m on snow they 
make a clattering when it runs In running, it 
carries its muzzle forward, with the horns thrown 
back upon the neck, so that they may not lie caught 
by branches. Its shoulders being highei than the 
croup, its common gait is a shambling trot , but it 
can also gallop with great rapidity The colour of 
the elk is brownish black, dancer in winter than in 
stmundf , the limbs, the sides of the head, and the 
mane are of a light 01 colour than the body Elks 
arc sometimes seen m small herds, but often singly , 
they are now very rare m Europe, and are no longer 
found in parts of North America m which they were 
on< e common They formerly extended as far south 
as the Ohio They are sometimes scon even on the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean They delight in marshy 
districts and m forests When compelled to eat 
grass, they must get down on their knees to reach 
it their proper food consists of the branches and 
foliage of shrubs and trees. They are very timid 
rtnd inoffensive, except during the rutting season 
A single stroke of an elk’s fore-foot is sufficient to 
kill the strongest dog It is also an extremely wary 
animal, and is with tne greatest difficulty approached 
by the hunter Its sense of smell is very acute, and 
the slightest sound excites its alarm. It is, how- 
ever, much sought after in North America In 
Sweden, its destruction is prohibited, and in Nor 
way is placed under legal restrictions. The flesh of 
the elk is esteemed a good kind of venison ; the fat 
is remarkably soft; tne nose and the tongue are 
reckoned delicacies* The skin m used for a variety 
of purposes 

The elk is easily domesticated, and was at one 
time employed in Sweden for conveying couriers, 
being capable of travelling more than 200 miles in a 
day when attached to a Bledge 

The elk of Ceylon is a deer of the grohp to Which 
the name Ruml has been given * 

ELK, Irish (Meyacefos Htierntcus), a large deer 
found in the Pleistocene strata There is a double 
error in its popular name, for it is a true deer, 
between the fallow and rein deer, and though ahuhd* 
ant m Ireland, it is not peculiar to that country, 
being found also in England, Scotland, and the 
continent Of Europe. In Ireland, it occurs hi the 


Fossil Elk 

The most striking feature in this animal was its 
enormous antlers A sti \ ght line drawn between 
their extreme tips in on*, specimen measured ten 
feet ten inches. The form of the antler differs from 
that of any living species of deer The beam enlarges 
and flattens into a palm , a brow snag exists as in 
the fallow-deer, but in adult specimens, this bifur- 
cates and expands somewhat as in the reindeer 
— a peculiarity never observed in the fallow-deer 
group The antler is also furnished with a back 
snag Some idea of the enormotfe size and weight 
of the antleis may be formed from the fact that, m 
a specimen where the head weighed t}\ pounds, their 
weight was 81 pounds To sustain this* the vertebra 
of the neck and the limbs are very much larger and 
stronger than m any other deer A fine and almost 
perfect specimen of this animal, from the Isle of 
Man, exists m the Edinburgh Museum. 

EL KHA'RGEH, capital of the Great Oasis, 
Upper Egypt, is situated in lat 25° 28' N , long SO* 
4Cr E In the vicinity of the town are numerous 
ruins, among which are those of a temple , there is 
also a remarkable necropolis Pop 6000 
ELL (allied to cZbow, Ger eftenbogen, Lat. ulnai 
the fore-arm or arm in general) is a measure of 
length how little used. It was originally taken m 
some vague way from the arm, and hence has been 
used to denote very different lengths The Latin 
ulna appears to have denoted sometimes the tnea 
sure from the elbow to the tips of the fingers, 
sometimes that between the outstretched hands. 
The English ell, as a measure of cloth, is equal to 
five quarters of a Yard (q v ) 

E'LLENBOROtTGft, Exfcn or Edward Law, 
first Earl of E., son Of the first baron (many years 
Chief- justice of the King’s Bench), was born 1790 , 
educated at Eton and at St John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated M A., 1809, succeeded mg 
father in the barony In 1818 ; was Lord Pnvy Seal 
in the Duke of Wellington’s administration, 1828— * 
1829 , President of the Board of Cohtrol during the 
short-lived Peel administration of 1834—1688, and 
appointed, on they return of Sir Robert Bee! m 
September 1841* to the same office, which he 
relinquished a month afterwards for the dost of 
Governor general 6f India* He received the thanks 
of parliament ih 1843 for his * ability and judgment ’ 

: ih supporting .Use military ojtorationB in 
In many tfeqijfcB te , hm Indian &dmGtiitetion 

4 * ' 1 
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was open to censure fie Was chafed with reaeiriug 
his favour for the military* and infesting undeserved 
slights upon the civil servants of the Company He 
made showy progresses , addressed proclamations to 
the rulers and natives of India which appeared to 
sanction ldolatxy , and, finally, m his proclamation 
concerning' the sandal-wood gates of the temple of 
Juggernaut, when brought back from Grhuznee, he 
reached the climax of a senes of extravagances, 
which induced the directors of the East India 
Company to exercise a power only used m extreme 
cases, and to recall him. The ministry, however, 
stood by him, and he was created by the crown an 
oarl and a viscount , he also received the distinction 
of 0 C B In 1846, Sir R Peel made hun fipt Lord 
of the Admiralty, an office Which he resigned in 
July of the same year, when the disruption of the 
Peel administration took place In the Derby 
administration of 1858 he was Again Minister for 
India, and the author of an India Bill, which failed 
to obtain the sanction of parliament. Having 
permitted a dispatch to see the light, m which he 
had administered a severe and caustic rebuke to 
Viscount Canning, Governor-general of India, an 
outcry was laised against him, which threatened 
the existence of the Derby government To avert 
this result, Lord E resigned He has since taken 
a frequent and influential part in the debates of the 
Tipper House He is styled, by no less a judge than 
M Guizot, * the most bnlhant of the Tory orators ’ 
He has been twice inamed — first to a daughter of 
the Marquis of Londonderry, and second to the 
daughter of Admiral Digby His divorce from 
the latter made somo noise at the time Should he 
(be without issue, the eaildom and v^county will 
become extinct 

^ * 

ELLENRIEDER, Marif, a female painter of 
\cry high excellence, was born at Constance in 1791, 
Btudied in Munich, and m 1820 went to Rome, 
to perfect her knowledge of art Her admiration 
of the old German masters gave a religious bent to 
her genius On her return to Germany, she resided 
for some time at Carlsruhe, where she painted a 
‘Martyrdom of St Stephen’ as an altar-piecfe for 
the Roman Catholic Church. She was afterwards 
appointed court painter at Munich, but has since 
fixed her residence at Constance, and devoted her- 
self exclusively to her profession. Among her 
principal pieces are the 4 Transfiguration of St 
fearthelemy,’ * Christ Blessing Little Children,’ 

* Mary and the Infant Jesus, 4 Joseph and the 
Infant Jesus,’ ‘St Cecilia,* Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
and a Madonna. Mane E is reckoned in Germany 
the greatest female artist of the present age. So 
full of ideal grace and beauty are the heads of 
her women and children, m particular, that it has 
been said that ‘ she seems to pamt in the presence 
of angels,’ her colouring, however, is gray, dull, 
and sombre, like that which prevails among the old 
masters of the German school. 4 

’ E'LLESMERE, first Earl of, politician* patron 

of the arts, and author Francis Egerton, second 
son of the first Duke of Sutherland, was bom 
1800? graduated at Christ Church, Oxford, where 

•he was second-class in classics, 1820, entered the 
House of Commons, 1820, and represented succes- 
sively Btetchingly, Sutherland county, and South 
Lancashire j filled the office of Chief-secretaiy for 
Ireland from January 1828 to July 1800, and Secre- 
tary at War from July to November 1830 $ in 1833 
assumed the mam. of Lord Frauds Mmim, in to 
of hm patrotmpic Leveeott-Gower. fie achieved 
consi4«feI# Itteiw* di&tattm as a wiMt d 

graoefni po eras, translations from the C n, && 

**He oko pubSshed a pamphlet on tile dJtfcncoleas 

■ - i. . 

state of the coasts and d the Wftbpbik, which 
called forth some adverse criticism fie a 

munificent patron of the arts, and made many 
valuable additions to the Collection of pictures 
which he inherited with the large estates, of the 
lUst Duke of BndgeWater* fie also built n noble 
gallery for their reception, which he liberally threw 
open to the public. After faithfully voting with ■ 
the Conservative party in parliament for a quarter 
of a century, he, on the retirement of the Peel 
administration m 1846, obtained a revival lfi his 
favour of the peerages of Ellesmere and Brackley. 
His last public appearance was in May 1856, when 
he moved, in the House of Lords, an address to the 
crown, approving Of the treaty of peace after the 
war with Russia, fie died in 1857 at his new 
mansion, Bridgewater House, London, and was 
succeeded m the earldom by his eldest Son, Viscount 
Brackley 

ELLESMERE, a town in the north-west of 
Shropshire, near a beautiful lake or mere, 19 
miles north north-west of Skrewsbuiy Pop 1861, 
2114 It has considerable malting establishments* 

On the present site of a bowling-green once stood 
an ancient castle, alternately held by the English 
and Welsh 

E'LLIOT, EbeMjzer, the Corn-law Rhymer, 
was liorn at Mosborough, in Yorkshire, March 7, 1781. 
His father was a man of strong character and narrow 
opinions, and, as appears from Ebenezer’s Auto- 
biography (published in the AtJtmcewm m 1850), 
exercised no little influence on his son’s modes of 
thinking and sympathies When a boy at school, 

E was not a quick pupil , and even after his father 
had sent him to work in the iron-fotmdry where 
he himself held the situation of a clerk, the youth 
exhibited no fondness for reading Before kmg, 
however, he entirely changed, and commenced to 
study Milton, Shakspeavc, Ossian, Junius, and other 
authors His first published poem was composed 
m his 17th year it is entitled The Vernal Walk. 
This was succeeded by Night, Wharnchffe, &c In 
1821, E. began business as an iron founder on his own 
account at Sheffield He was very successful , and 
in 1841 retired to an estate which he had purchased 
at Groat Houghton, near Bomesley, where he died 

1st December 1849 E ’s principal productions are 
Love, accompanied with a letter to Lord Byron, his 
famous Corn-law Rhymte, TheRtit tier, and The Village 
Potnarch, a work full of noble and earnest poetry, 
all of which appeared between 1823 — 1830. In 1834, 
he issued a collected edition of his works, in 3 vols , 
and in 1840, an edition m one volume. E followed 
Orabbe, but With more depth and fire of feeling in 
depicting the condition of the poor as miserable and 
oppressed, tracing most of the evils he deplores to 
the social and political institutions of the country* 
The laws relating to the importation of corn were 
denounced by E as specially oppressive, and he 
inveighed against them With ft fervent of manner 
afid a harshness of phraseology which ordinary 
minds feel as repulsive, even while acknowledged as 
flowing from the offended benevolence of the poet. 
But the glow of earnestness kindles his verse, and 
hides a multitude of fault* More enduring, how- 
ever, than hfs rhyming philippics are his descrip- 
tions of English, and especially of Yorkshire scenery, 
and his delineations of humble virtue and affection. 
These are instmet with tlie purest spirit of poetry* 

ELLI PSE is the name Of ft figure id Gftctimtiy, 
important from itftbdmx the approximate Shape of 
the planetary m\wTTt is ft OUrve^F ft* second 
order, add & ft Cdrao section, temsti fir cutting 
ft tight Cone by ft 0m pasting ohKtoti? through 
its opposite tides. It maybe defittStt as ft Curve, 

' * is 

t * , 

...A l-fa,-.., 



ELLIPSIS— ELLOEA. 


the sum of the distances of every point m which 
from ftwo fixed points within the curve is always 
the same These two fixed points are called the 
foci , and the diameter drawn through them is the 
major axis, the minor axis bisects the major at 
right angles The distance of either focus from 
the middle of the major axis is the eccentricity 
The less the eccentricity is compared with the axis, 
the nearer the figure approaches to a circle , and a 
circle may be considered as an ellipse whose foci 
coincide 

There are venous contrivances for describing an 
ellipse, called elhpsagraphs or elliptic compasses 
The simplest method of description is to fix on a 
plane the two ends of a thiead with pins in the 
loci, and make a pencil move on the plane, keep- 
ing the thread constantly strctc hed The end of the 
pencil will trace an ellipse, whoso major axis is 
equal to the length of the thread 

Hie equation to an ellipse (sec Co-ordinates), 
referred to its centre as ongm, and to its major 

and minor axes as 1 octangular axes, is — + = 1, 

where a and b are the semi major and semi minor 
axes respectively From this equation, it may be 
shewn, by the integral calculus, that the area of an 
ellipse is equal to •rah, or is got by multiplying 
the product of the semi major and semi minor axis 
by 3 1416 It may also be shewn that the length of 


the emmmf erenoe of an ellipse Is got by multiplying 
the major axis by the quantity r ^1 — — jrjy 

— 2> 4 s 5* where 

ELLI PSIS (Gr omission) is a term used in 
Grammar and Rhetoric, to signify the omission of 
a word necessary to complete the expression or 
sentence in its usual form. The object of ellipsis is 
shortness and impressiveness, accordingly, it pre- 
vails m proverbs Ellipses are used in all languages, 
but the same forms of ellipses are not common to 
all Thus, ‘the house we saw/ instead of * the 
house that we saw,’ is a kind of ellipsis peculiar, so 
far as we know, to English. 

ELLI'PSOID is a surface of the second order, of 
which the Spheroid (q v ) is a species, and the most 
interesting, from the fact of the form of the earth 
being spheroidal The equation to an elhpsoid 
referred to its centre and reotaugular co ordinates is 

+ £ + ^1 
a a + b J ^ c a 

ELLIPTI'CITY (of the Earth) See Earth. 

ELLO'RA, a docayed tow n in the dominions of 
the Nizam, not far from the city of Dowlatabad, m 
lat 20° 2 / N , and lorn 75° 13' E. It is celebrated 
for its wonderful rock <. ut temples Their number 



Tomple allied Kaiiasa, at Eilora.-— From Fergusson’s Handbook of Architecture 


has not been precisely ascertained, but Erskine 
Teokoned 19 large ones, partly of Hindu and partly 
of Buddhist origin. Some are cave-temples proper 
— i e , chambers cut out in the interior of the rock 
—but others are vast bmldmgr hewn out of the 
solid granite of the hillv having an extenor as well 
as an interior architecture, and being, in fact, mag- 
nificent monoliths. In executing the latter, the 


process was, first to smk a great quadrangular trench 
or pit, leaving the central mass standing; and 
then to hew and excavate this mass into a t emp le. 
The most beautiful of these objects is the Hindu 
temple, K&Oaea. At its entrance, the traveller 
passes into m antechamber 138 feet wide by 88 
deep, adorned by numerous rows of pillarr thence 
he proceeds along a colonnade over a budge into < 





a groat rectangular court, winch 10 247 foot m 
length and 150 broad, in the coatee of which 
standi the temple itself, a vast mass of rock 
richly hewn and carved. Tt is supported by four 
rows of pilasters, with colossal elephants beneath, 
and seems suspended in the air The interior is 
about 103 feet long, 56 broad, and 17 high, but the 
entire exterior forms a pyramid 100 feet high, and 


cmally m cutaneous dise as es ? It is mucilaginous, 
and has a bitter astringent tasted Thh J&m Sham 
(JBeaume (Forma), which' was formerly in great impute, 
is a brownish substance, which is fowl in dried 


Lists, colonnades, sphinxes, and 
' mythological figures of all 
i in height Of the other 


is overlaid with sculpture In the great court are 
numerous ponds, obelisks, colonnades, sphinxes, and 
on the walls thousands of mythological figures of all 
kinds, from 10 to 12 feet in height Of the other 
temples, those of Indra and Dum&rheyna are little 
inferior to that of Kaalasa. Regarding their anti- 
quity and religious significance, authorities are not 
agreed, but at all events they must be subsequent to 
the epio poems Ramayana or Mahabharala , because 
they contam representations taken from these 
poems, and also to the cave temples at Elcpliaiita, 
because they exhibit a richer and more advanced 
style of architecture 

ELLO'RE, a town of the district of Masulipatam, 
m the presidency of Madras, stands in lat 16* 42' 
N, and long 81* 10' E* In an official report, the 
place has been indefinitely styled * populous’ In 
dependency of its population, properly so called, 
E, as a military station, has a considerable gam 
Bon It occupies both banks of the Jiuumulair, a 
torrent of the Eastern Ghauts, which, instead of 
reaching the Bay of Bengal, loses itself thret miles 
further down, in the land locked Colair Lake In 
fact, for about 50 miles to the westward of the sea, 
the neighbouring country is depressed below the 
level of the maritime In It, the stagnant pool above 
mentioned not only havmg independent feeders of 
its own, but also r< ccivmg supplies, m the season of 
high-water, from the Kistnali or Krilhna, and the 
Godavery Under such circumstances, the climate of 
E ib at once unpleasant and unhealthy During the 
south-west monsoon, bringing with it, of course, the 
accumulated heats of the whole breadth of the penin- 
sula, the temperature is more particulai ly opmesaivc, 
havmg been known to rise, in the night, to 120° F 

E'LLSWORTH, a small but flourishing town of 
North America, in the Btate of Maine, on both sides 
of the navigable nver Union, 30 miles south east of 
Bangor, ana about 4 miles west of Frenchman’s 
Bay It exports 50,000,000 feet of timber annually, 
carries on god and mackerel bakeries, and had, m 
1854, 5000 inhabitants , 

ELM ( Ulmu8 ), a genus of trees of the natural 
order Ubnacea , natives of temperate climates, with 
serrated leaves unequal m tneir two sides, and 
small flowers growing in clusters appearing before 
the leaves, ana containing 4—12 stamens and one 
germen. The fruit is a samara, or compressed one 
seeded little nut, winged all around One of the 
most important species is the Common Small 
leaved or English Elm ( U. campetfne), a tree of 
60—80 ;feet m height, with ovato-elliptic, doubly 
serrated leaves, and flowers almost destitute of 
stalks The wood is compact, and very durable 
in water The tree is diffused all over Europe , is 
found also in the west of Asia and north of Africa, 
and is used for a great variety of purposes by wheel- 
wrights, machine -makers, ship and boat builders, 
&c. it is also prised by Joiners for its fine groin, 
and the mahogany colour which it readily assumes 
on the applic&tum of an acid It is reckoned supe- 
rior to me wood ol any other species of elm. The 
Wk is used in dyeing and in sugar-refining, and, 
hi times of scarcity, has been used in Norway for 
grmdtfig into meal and mixing in bread, which has 
a Jess disagreeable taste than that made from meal 
mixed with fir-bWk. The inner bark is used medi- 


ctear, viscid, sweetish liquid, called JKlm Water 
(Forme), which is used for washing wounds, eoatfra- 
Bions, and sore eyes — The seeds of the elm am 
eagerly eaten by pigeons and common poultry; TpJ$ 
elm is one of the principal timber trees of Britain, 
most extensively planted, and a chief ornament 
of English scenery —The Cork barked Elm (ET. 
sulwrosa), by many regarded as a variety of 17.' 
campestns, is distinguished by the corky wings of 
the bark of the branches It is a taller and more 
spreading tree, with much larger leaves It is a 
European tree, common in plantations in Britain, 
but a doubtful native.— The Dutch Cork-barked 
Elm ( U majw ) is also looked upon by many as a 



Common English Elm {U hints < ampestns), 

variety of U campestri h It is still more corky in 
its bark, and has still larger leaves. It is of very 
quick growth, but the wood is very inferior — The 
Broad leaved or Wych Elm (U montana) is the 
only species that can with certainty be regarded as 
indigenous to Scotland It has rough and broad 
leaves, a stem less upright than the English elm, 
and large spreading branches The wood, is used 
for all toe purposes of the English elm The tree 
is of very quiet growth Protuberances of gnarled 
wood are not un frequently produced, which are 
finely knotted and richly veined, they are much 
esteemed for veneering, and are sometimes very 
valuable Varieties of this species are known 
as toe Giant Kim and Chichester Elm— T he 
Smooth-leaved Elm (U glabra ) is by some 
regarded as a variety of U montana , but is distin- 
guished, besides other characters, by smooth leaves, 
which are much smaller; It is a native of Eng- 
land. A variety called 'the Huntingdon Elm is f 
much esteemed.— The Corntbh Elm {(I. slrtctoL 
found m toe south-west of England, is remarkable 
for its rigid, erect, and compact branches,— * Very 
different is the habit of IT. qjfusa, a continental 
species with a large spreading head gn d smooth 
bark, distwguisH&d also by the long stalks of its 

flowers and its riHated fruit Ttys AfWRttU# or 

White Elm (17. Ammonia), which in the , 
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basin pf the Mississippi, %nd attw* tfc Ipftiest 
stature between lat. 45r and lat 4p®, its a magnifi- 
cent tree, sometimes 100 feet in height* the trunk i 
reaching 00 or 70 feet before ft separatee into 
branches, and the widely diffused pen 4 $on* branches 
floating gracefully m the aw , but the timber is mot 
much esteemed,— The Rep or 8 i 4 ??jery Elm (17 
fulva) is also common m the basin of the Missis- 
sippi as far south as let 31°, and m the western 
parts of Canada, It attains a height of 50 or 60 feet 
The wood is more valuable than that of the last 
species, but much mfenoi to the English elm The 
leaves and bark yield an abundant mucilage, winch 
is bland and demulcent, and esteemed a valuable 
remedy m catarrh, dysentery, and other complaints 
— The Wahoo or Winged Elm { U alata ) is a small 
tree, found from lat 37° to Florida, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas, remarkable for the branches being fur- 
nished on two opposite sides with wings of cork 
The wood is fine-grained, compact, and heavy — IT 
Chvnen&w is a Chinese species of elin, the leaves 
of which often bear galls used by the Chinese m 
tanning and dyeing 

The name Spanish Eim is given in the West 
Indies to a tree also called Bois pk Cm pkr, Cordia 
Gerascanthus, of the natural order Oordiacerv, the 
timber of which is valuable , also to Ilameha ren 
trtcoaa, of the natural order Jiubwceat, the timber of 
which is known to cabinet-makers as Prince wood. 

ELMI'NA, a fortified town and seaport of West 
Afrit a, capital of the Dutch settlements on the 
Gold Coast, is situated ip an undulating and 
thickly wooded district, in lat 6° Iff N , and long 
about 1 ° 4ff W It is a lrnge, irregularly built, and 
extremely unclean native town, and seems to be 
entirely destitute of any noteworthy architectural 
features The inhabitants consist chiefly of traders, 
fishermen, and artisans A few miles to the east is 
Cape Coast Castle E. was hist established by the 
Portuguese m 1481, and was the first European 
settlement planted on the coast of Guinea It was 
taken by the Dutch m 1637, and, four years aftei , 
was finally ceded to them by the crown of Portugal 
Pop estimated at from 8000 to 10,000 

ELMI'RA, a town of New York state, contains, 
according to the census of 1860, 8682 inhabitants 
In point of situation, it possesses both natural and 
artificial advantages It stands on the Chemung, a 
navigable feeder of the Susquehanna , it is connected 
by a canal with Seneca Lake and the interior of 
Pennsylvania, and it is intersected by the railway 
which, with a length of 460 miles, connects Jersey 
City, virtually a suburb of New York, and Dunkirk 
on Lake Erie E is 273 miles distant from the 
capital of the state 

E'LMO’S FIRE, St, is tho popular name of an 
appearance sometimes seen, especially m southern 
climates during thunder storms, of a brush or star 
of light at the tops of masts, spires, or other pointed 
objects It is sometimes accompanied by a hissing 
noise, and is evidently of the same nature as the 
light caused by electricity streaming off from points 
connected with an electrical machine. See Elec- 
tricity The phenomenon, as seen at sea, was 
woven by the Greeks into the myth of Castor and 
Pollux 4 and even yet such lights at the mast-head 
are considered by sailors a sign that they have 
nothing to fear from the storm 
- ELMSHORN, a town of Denmark, in the 
duchy of Hols tern, 20 miles north-west of Ham- 
burg, is situated on both banks of the Krtiokau, a 
navigable tream, and feeder of the Elbe- It P 
weU built, has considerable manufactures, and §n 
active trade m grain, it lias also a 
yard, and some tanneries. Vast numbers of feits 


and shoes are made at and are sold at aH the 
fairs in the duchies of Slesvig and Holstein. Many 
Jews reside here, as this is one of the few places in 
the dtichies m which they am allowed to nettle 
without having previously obtained pewpiWOn E. 
has an important annual cattle-mark^ fop- 4461 
EL OHRID See II Qbe*d, or Lonmfi. 

ELOCUTION (Lat for speaking out), the art of 
effective speaking, more especially of public speak- 
ing It regards solely the utterance or delivery, 
while the wider art of oratory, of which elocution is 
a branch, takes account also of the matter spoken 
Tho art of elocution held a prominent place m 
ancient education, but has been greatly neglected 
m modem tunes See Reading ana Speaking 

RlOGK When a number of the French 
A cad time dies, it is customary for bis successor to 
deliver an oration, setting forth his merits and 
services This is called an tloge (Lat dogium> Gr 
eulogia , praise), and a considerable branch of 
French literature goes by the name Many of the 
French Sloges are more florid panegyrics , but others, 
particularly those written by Thomas, D’Alembert, 
Bailly, Oondorcet, Cuvier, and other eminent savants, 
are interesting and valuable biographies Tho proper 
epoch of the fcloge began with Fontenelle (2 vols., 
Par 1731), who was distinguished for clearness, ease, 
and elegance His sin essors have tried to outshine 
him m pomp of langur e 

ELOHIM, Hebr, plural of Elocth, Arab ll&ty 
Chald Mt&h, Syr A i6h, might, power, in plur, 
intensified, collective, highest po-wer— great beings, 
kings, angels, gods, Deity As a pi main excrUennce 
or majedatis, and joined to tho singular verb, it 
denotes, with very rare exceptions, the One , true 
God Joined to the plural verb, however, it usually 
means gods m general, whether including the One 
or not It is mostly used (m the singular sense) 
for or together with Jehovah (the Everlasting 
One), but some poitions of the Scriptures employ 
exclusively either the one term or the other 
This circumstance has given rise to endless discus 
sions, and lias also suggested amongst others the 
notion of different authors of Genesis. On this, and 
on the relation of those two words to each other, 
see the article Jehovah We shall only mention 
here the hitherto unnoticed opinion of the Tal 
mudists, that Elohim denotes the Almighty under 
the aspect of a God of strict justice, Jehovah, of 
clemency and mercy As important for the history 
of the word Elohim, we may add, in conclusion, that 
it was very probably Petrus Lombardus who first 
tned to prove the Trinity out of this plural form — 
an attempt which, although unanimously and scorn- 
fully i ejected by all scholars, from Calvin, Mercerns, 
Calixtus, the younger Buxtorf, Ac., to our tunes* 
has lately been reeved by Rudolf Stier, who has 
gone so far as to invent a new grammatical term* 

‘ Pluralu Tnmtah s,’ for this purpose See also 
the articles Shemitic Plural and Pentateuch. 

ELON GA'TION, Angle op, is the angle measur- 
ing the distance between two stars, as seen from ike 
earth Usually, it is employed only in speaking of 
the distance of planets from the sun, the Word 
1 distance’ being used instead of the word elonga- 
tion, m regard to fixed stars and planets, as related , 
to one another 

ELO'PEMRN$. See Adultery 

EL PA SO PEL WO'RT# <m JEnglwh, (he Pm 
of tie North) 19 9 narrow Talley of tune or tal mil?* 
W length, near ^&e north-eastern extremity of the 
republic of Mexico. It is situated withb* toe 
state of Chanu&ua fa v.), m lat. 31" 42“ V., and 
long 106° W being on the right bank of (be 





Kio Grande, <te Bio Bravo del Hb?te, about 1480 \ 
miles from its pu& It is- romwkn% totals, : 
yielding, in particular, considerable quantities of 
wine and brandy It contains about 6000 mh ’ u 

a nearly aU of them of mixed blood. In fact, the 
e we little better than the aboriginal savages, 
almost destitute of the most ordinary appli- 
ances of civilised life. The place is worthy of 
notice chiefly as the main thoroughfare between 
New Mexico and Mexico Proper 

E'LPHIN, a bishop’s see in Ireland, united to 
Kilmore in 183d. 

EXPHINSTONE, William, a celebrated Scot- 
tish prelate, and founder of King’s College, Aberdeen, 
was Dora in the year 1430 or 1431 He was the son 
of William Elphmstone, Hector of Kirkmichael, and 
Archdeacon of Teviotdale, and, as the marriage of 
ecclesiastics was then prohibited, his birth was ille- 
gitimate. E studied at the university of Glasgow, 
where he took his degree of M A at the age of 
twenty-four, at the same tune that he took priest’s 
orders He seems to have acted as his father’ s curate 
at Kirkmichael, for four years, but being strongly 
attached to the study of law (he had practised as 
an advocate m the church courts before this), he 
went to France in his twenty ninth year, at the 
instigation of his unde, Laurence Elphmstone, who 
supplied him with the means of studying at the 
most celebrated schools of the continent E so 
highly distinguished himself, that after three years 
he was appointed professor m the university of 
Pans, ana afterwards at Orleans, which had then 
the highest reputation as a legal school So greatly 
were hiB learning and talents appreciated, that the 
parliament of Pans used to ask his opinion on great 
questions After a residence ol nine years abroad, 
he returned to Scotland, and was made successively 
official general of the diocese of Glasgow (1471 — 
1472), rector of the university (1474), and offic lal of 
Lothian in 1478, ‘then probably,’ says Mr Cosmo 
Innes (Sketches of Early Scottish History , Edm 1861), 
‘the second judicial office in the kingdom, which he 
filled for two years, sitting m parliament, and serv 
mg on the judicial committees, which formed the 
supreme civil jurisdiction m Scotland ’ His dignity, 
learning, and prudence, now began to procure him 
universal respect. He was the principal member of 
A great embassy sent from Scotland to France, to 
settle certain disputes that had sprung up between 
the two countries, and threatened the stability of 
then* ancient alliance In this important affair, he 
was eminently successful On his return, he was 
made Bishop of Roes m 1481 In 1483, he was 
removed to the see of Aberdeen , and between this 
period and the death of James III he was several 


to influence fiat the first that of 

Chapman and Millar— wa* mMnMipI ^ Scotland 
He superintended the p^paratinn and prthtmg 
the Brtmary of 4 fcerfen, *u4 collected the mktAli 


chancellor of the kingdom He lost this great office 
on the accession of James IV , but, says the autho- 
rity already quoted, * he was speedily restored to 
flavour, and to the royal councils, and seems to 


nave oeen Keeper oi me mvy wi irvw 
full has death. 7 He did not suffer his office to with- 
draw hud from the care of his diocese, where ho 
► applied himself to the faithful discharge of his 
episcopal functions, endeavouring to reform the 
clergy, the service, and the ritual of his church. He 
next concluded (while on a mission to the conti- 
nent for another purpose) a treaty With H ol la nd , 
which was beneficial to Scotland. E. seams to have j 
frsfl a genuine desire for the enhghteranciit and 
improvement of hit omuxtiymeu* Whenever leisure i 
permitted, we find him engaged in deviang meam 
to this end* It appears to have been chiefly through 


till 1600, when it was dedicated to St 
name afterwards changed to King’s College, B. 
built also the great central tower and wooden spire 
of his cathedral church at Aberdeen, provided its 
great bells, covered the roofs of its nave, aisles, ana 
transept with lead , and, at lus own expense, buijt 
a stone bridge over the Dee for the benefit of his 
townsmen The fatal battle of Flodden, 9th Sep- 
tember 1513, broke the spirit of E , who was never 
seen to smile after, Ho died 25th October 1514, 
and was buned before the high altar of the chapel 
of the college which he founded E was a man of 
great vigour of mind and nobleness of natuie — * one 
of those prelates,’ says a writer m the Quarterly 
Remew (No clxix p 141), ‘who m their muni- 
ficent acts, and their laborious and saintly lives, 
shewed to the Scottish church, in her corruption 
and decay, the glorious image of her youth * 4 Wc 
know him,’ says Mr Innes, ‘in the history of the 
tune as the zealous churchman, the learned lawyer, 
the wise statesman , one who never sacrificed hjs 
diocesan duties to mere secular cares, but knew 
how to make his political eminence serVe the 
interests of his church , who, with manners and 
temperance in his own person, befitting the primitive 
ages of Christianity, threw around his cathedral and 
palace the taste and splendour that may adorn 
religion, w ho found tune, amidst the cares of state, 
and the pressure of daily duties, to preserve the 
Christian antiquities of lus diocese, and collect 
the memories of those old servants of truth who 
had run a course similar to lus own , to renovate 
lus cathc dral service, and to support and foster all 
good letters, while his economy of a slender revenue 
rendered it sufficient for the erection and support of 
sumptuous buildings and the endowment of a famous 
university ’ Some volumes of notes made by E 
whin studying m the law schools, are preserved in 
the library of the University of Aberdeen A tran- 
script of Foi dun’s Seotichi omcon, with some addi- 
tions, in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, was long 
erroneously ascribed to him His Bi eoutnum Aber- 
donense , printed m 1509 — 1510, was reprinted in two 
volumes quarto at London in 1853 

EL ROSA 'RIO, a small town of the Mexican 
Confederation m the state of Cmaloa, is situated 
65 miles east north-east of Mozatlan It is import- 
ant chiefly os being a commercial entrepdt between 
Mazatlan and the interior Pop, 5000 

ELSINO'RE, a town and seaport of Denmark, on 
the island of Seeland, is situated on the western 
shore of the Sound, and at its narrowest part, S| 
miles west south-west of the town of Helsiugbora ift 
Sweden, and 24 miles north of Copenhagen Eat. 
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been m recent times considerably improved, is 
spacious, and consists of one long principal street, 
with several lateral branches. The cathedral, con* 
taming some fine tombs, Bara of them very Old, 
may be considered as one pf the most interesting 
edifices At a short distance w the of & aretb* 
castle and the fortress of J^xonborg, the former awhite 
stone building in t hi Gothic style, and thp 
stronghold mounted with Jpms that oommaiid the 
Sound m all djmstikv#, Tp the nqftfrym of ft, 
and m itslnun^^a vWmly.ia the MiMjffitoan of 
Manoplwt, the | deature-grounds of oooupyhig 





% crest of a hill, are open to the public From the 
ground* of Manenlist, magnificent views may be 
had 6f the Wound, of Helsingborg, and of the juams 
of Sweden The harbour of 35., formed by a wooden 
pier, is accessible to ships of light draught E. has 
a brisk foreign trade, and has, besides, manufactures 
of straw-hats, arms, sugar, brandy, &c , also cotton- 
printing and fisheries The Sound DueB (q v ) w ere 
collected here. Pop 9097 

Saxo Grammaticus, a famous writer of the 12th 
c., was bom here Here Shaksjieare laid the scene 
of his Hamid , a perversion of history on the part of 
the great dramatist, os Jutland, not Sedan cl, was 
Hamlet’s country The vaults under the castle of 
KronbOrg were supposed to be the residence of 
Holger Danske, the mythic hero of Denmark, who 
never appeared above ground save when the country 
was la danger, and was then supposed to march 
at the head of the Danish armies In severe 
winters the Wound is frozen over at E , so that one 
can walk over the ice from Denmark to Ww eden 

E'LSSLER, Fanny, a celebrated dancer, was born 
at Vienna in die year 1811, and educated at Naples 
for the ballet, alorig with her elder sister Theresa. 
The first triumph of the sisters took place at Berlin, 
where they appeared m 1830 The reputation 
acquired by Fanny m Berlin preceded her to Italy, 
America, England, and St Petersburg, where liti 
beauty, amiability, and mastery in her art, charmed 
all classes of society In 1841, the two sisters went to 
America, where they excited unwonted enthusiasm 
After Fanny had earned laurels in St Petersburg, 
she returned, in 1851, to Vienna, to take a final 
leave of the stage She then letired to Hambuig, 
whore she still lesides on a small estate purchased by 
her beyond the Dainmthore Theresa was less grace 
ful in her motions than her sistei, but exhibited 
great strength, boldness, aiul agility On the 25th 
April 1851, she became the wife of Prince Adal 
bert of Prussia, and was ennobled by the king of 
Prussia 

E'LSTER, tin name of two rivers of Germany, 
the White and the Black Bister The White E 
rises at the foot of the Elstcr mountains, on the 
north western boundary of Bohemia, flows in a 
northerly direction, and falls mto the Saale three 
miles south of the town of Halle, m Prussia. Its 
chief affluent is the Pleisse fiom the nght Total 
length, 110 miles. The Black E rises in the kingdom 
of Saxony, within two miles of Elstra, flows north 
west, enters Prussia, and joins the Elbe eight miles 
south-east of Wittenberg Length, 105 miles 

ELSTRACKE, Rkuinalp or Rlnolp, an 
English engraver, who flourished about 1620 He 
worked chiefly for the booksellers, and Ins plates, 
which are executod with the graver, without 
etching, are almost entirely confined to portraits. 
Prints from Ins plates ore much sought after, not 
only from their scarcity, and as illustrating English 
history, but as works of art, in which much char- 
acter ib expressed in a firm and forcible manner 
When he did not sign Ins plates with his name, 
lie marked them with hiS initials, R. E. 

ELTO'N, a famous salt lake of Rubsio, is situated 
x& the government of Saratov, 170 miles Booth-south- 
east from the town of that name, the lot of its 
centre being 48* 56' N , and the Jong 46* 40' E. Its 
longest diameter is eleven miles, and its shortest 
about nine miles It has a superficial extent of 
45,500 English acres, but at no place is it more than 
about 15 inches ib depth. It ib of an oval form, 
and can be easily reached from the south, but the 
northern banka nee so rapidly that access to it from 
that quarter ib difficult In the hottest Seaton, so 
wonderful is the illusion produced by the crystallised 


salt, that the lake seems covered with snow and 
ice. E. yields about 100,000 tons of salt annually, 
m the collection of which about 10*000 persons are 
employed. 

ELTJTRIA'TION is the term applied to the 
process of separating, by means of water, the finer 
particles of earths and pigments from the heavier 
pbrtions. The apparatus generally used is a large 
vat, in which grinding wheels revolve, and the Sub- 
stance to be reduced to powder being placed in the 
vat along with watei, the wheels m revolving not 
only pulverise the material, but from their motion 
being communicated to the water, the latter is 
enabled to retain m mechanical suspension the finer 
particles of the clay, &c By allowing a stream of 
water to flow m and out of the vat, the finer par- 
ticles can be constantly floated away, and the liquid 
being run mto settling vats, the fine powder settles 
to the bottom, when the water can be run off from 
the surface This process is much employed in the 
manufacture of the materials used m pottery, and 
in the preparation of pigments 

E'LVANS are veins of a granular crystalhue 
mixture of felspai and quart/, probably proceeding 
from a granite mass, which are found m granite 
rocks and fossiliferous slates in Cornwall, Devon, 
and the south of Ireland. 

E'LVAS, an episc< , d City and fortress of Portugal, 
stands m a very fruitful district on the easttra 
frontier of the pro\ mce of Alcmtejo, 10 miles west 
of Badajoz, and 40 miles north east of Evoia It 
is the stiongest fortress m Portugal, and one of the 
strongest in Europe It is built upon a precipitous 
hill , is surrounded by walla, and by a glacis and 
covered w ay Besidt s these, K lias other defences 
m two formidable forts, Fort Stu. Lucia, and Fort 
Lippe, the former to the south, and the latter — 
almost entirely shell proof - to the north of the city 
E is an old tovn, many of its houses are badly 
built Its most striking architectural feature is an 
enormous aqueduct, which conveys watei to it from 
a distance of three miles This aqueduct consists of 
four tiers of arches built upon one another, and 
rising to the height of about 250 feet The chief 
manufactures of E are arms and jewellery There 
are here extensive store houses filled with British 
manufactures, and the inhabitants, by illegally 
selling these goods within the Spanish frontier, 
realise considerable wealth Pop 12,400 

E lias undergone many sieges, but has never been 
taken The Spaniards besieged it m 1385, and agam 
m 1659, when a famous battle took place called the 
Lines of Elvas, in which the Portuguese, though 
greatly inferior in numbers, drove tne Spaniards 
n om their lines m front of the town E. was raised 
to the rank of a pity by D Manoel, king of Portugal, 
in 1513 

I ELVES See Fairies. 

E'LY, so called from a Saxon word, dtg, an ed, 
or hehg, a willow, may be called a cathedral town 
I rather than a city, and is situated on an eminence 
m that part of the fen-country of Cambridge- 


shire called the Isle qf Ely. Pop. about 0000. The 
Eastern Counties and tne Great Northern Rail- 
ways have each stations, the former outside, the 
latter in the town. « 

Ely Cathedrals Abopt the year 673, Etheldreda, 
daughter of the king of East Anglia, and wife of 
Oawy, king of Northumberland, founded a monas- 
tery here, and took on herself the government ofjt. 
Two hundred yean afterwards (870), the Dimes 
ravaged the Isle, and destroyed the monastery, 
which was rebuilt in 970 by St Ethelwdd, fill "m 
of Winchester * and this continued till 1981; when 
a new church was begun, which was oom*erted. 



into a cathedral, and the abbey erected into a 
see in 1109. The possession* of the abbey were 
divided between the bishop and the community 
The cathedral contains some beautiful specimens 
of architecture, especially of Early Norman. Its 
exterior dimensions tune 535 feet mm west to east 
The great cross or main transept is 190 feet The 
turrets of the west tower are 215 feet high, and the 
lantern over the central tower 17(1 feet The west 
front was built by Geoffry Ridel, the third bishop, 
who died m 1189, and is of Norman work. About 
200 years after his tune, an addition of 64 feet was 
made to the tower, and over that a spire This 
great superincumbent weight crushed the north-west 
transept, and the south west one, which still remains, 
was considerably weakened In front there is a 
west portico or gablee (q v), of Early Gothic, 
said to lie the work of Bishop Eustachms. The ' 
nave is of Norman work, and was completed about 
1174 The columns are alternately round and octa- 
gonal The roof was, in 1861, beautifully painted 
The transepts, which arc the most ancient parts 
of the church, were built m the reign of Henry I 
They had originally a middle and two side aisles, 
but the latter arc, m the south transept, walled 
up, and the space used as a vestry and libiary 
Onmnally there stood a square tower in the centre 
of the building, opening into the nave and transr pts , 
but this gave way m 1322, and ft 11 eastwards, 
crushing thice arenes of the choir The repair of 
this dilapidation was undertaken by the sacrist 
of that time, Alan de Walsmgham The design was 
original, an octagon tower with four longer and £onr 
shorter sides, surmounted by a lantern The upper 
part of this, which is of timber, is about to be 
rebuilt as a memorial to the 1 ite Dcai^ Peacock 
The choir contains some nch varieties of decorated 
Gothic, and the fine shafts of Puibeck marble com- 
bine beautifully with the white stone work. The 
whole has lately been restored and beautified 
Originally, it was much shorter eastwards, and pro- 
truded into the nave, but m 1235 the semicircular 
end of the old ihurch was taken down, and six 
arches added by Hugh dc North wold At the dedi- 
cation and reipov al of the rehes, Henry HI and his 
court were present The east end is eminently 
beautiful it consists of two tiers of high lancet- 
shaped windows Perhaps the most interesting 
* and yet beautiful part of the building is the Lady 
Chapel — an incomparable work, irreparably spoiJed 
by the barbarism of Puritan times. It was begun In 
1321, and finished m 1349, simultaneously with the 
rebuilding of the central tower and ruined choir, 
a circumstance highly illustrative of the taste and 
munificence of the times It has a stone roof, like 
King’s College Chapel m Cambridge, which it is 
supposed to have suggested, and the walls were once 
decorated from top to bottom with countless niches 
and images of saints and martyrs, not one of which 
remains undefaced. Its length is 106 feet , width, 
46 , height, 60 Bishop Alcock’s Chapel, in which 
'he lies mined, is at the east end of the north aisle — 
ah overloaded specimen of the richest flood Gothic 
Bishop West’s Chapel, at the east end of the south 
aisle, is a more pleasing example of the same style 
Amongst the celebrated names connected with 
r EL are Abbot Thurston, who defended the Isle 
against William the Conqueror for seven years. 
Longohamp, chancellor and regent under Richard 
I, ; Chancellor Morton, Simon Patrick, and Bishop 
Andrew* The bishops of E., like the bishops of 
Dtfriuttn, formerly enjoyed a palatine Jurisdiction, 
and appointed their own chief-justice, do ; but this 
gritS age w*s taken from them by the 0th and 7th 
w$L lv» ' The Bishop of E. is visitor to St Peter's, 
ft John's, end Jesus CoUsges, Cambridge, of which 


last he also appoints the master, Tkereisagrammar- 
| school attached to the CatbedidL founded -by 

M yllt There are some interesting remains of 
conventual buddings in the neighbourhood 
of 'title Cathedral 

* ELY, Isle or, the south part of the Bedford 
Level, or the part of Cambridgeshire north of the 
Ouse. It includes above a half of th&s county, is 24 4 
miles long from north to south, with an average 
breadth of 14 miles, and oontains four hundreds* It 
consists of a monotonous, marshy, or fenny plain, 
formerly covered with water, and abounding in 
aquatic birds and plants. It chiefly consists of black 
earth and turf, and, where well drained by innu- 
merable artificial canals and ditches, it produces 
fine crops of hemp, flax, wheat, oats, and cole seed. 
Over it ore interspersed small eminences, generally 
crowned with villages and towns, as Ely City, 
March, Thorney, Wmttlesen, and Wisbeaoh Pop 
about 60,000 

E'LYMUS See Lyme Grass 
ELY'SIUM (Gr elusion ), a place in the infernal 
regions of the ancient classical mythology, where 
the souls of the good dwell after death. In the 
Orfi/sm/, Homer describes it os a place where the 
souls of the departed lived in ease and abundance 
among innocent pleasures, and enjoying a milcland 
wholesome air In the / had, however, he gives A 
sombre view of the state of the deported souls. 
Achilles, though m Elysium, is mode to envy the 
life of the meanest hind on earth By succeeding 

a ' s, the bliss ot Elysium ib drawn in much more 
y colours Besides the amenity and various 
delights of the x>lace, diverse employments are found 
for the inhabitants, according to the ruling passion 
of each while on earth Elysium was supposed by 
some wi iters to be in mid air, by others m the 
sun, by others in the centre of the earth, next 
Tartarus, by others, m the Islands of the Blest 

ELZEVIER, or ELZEVIR, the name of a 
celebrated family of printers at Amsterdam, 
Leyden, and other places in Holland, whose 
beautiful editions were chiefly published between 
the j ears 1583 and 1680 Louis, the first of them, 
is said to have been bom at Louvain about the 
year 1540 He was induced by religious disturb- 
ances to leave his native city, ana in 1580, he 
settled as a bookbinder and bookseller in Leyden, 
where he died about 1617 The first work editea 
by lnm bears the title Drum Ebraiconm Qums- 
Lonurrt ac Reirpcmnxonum Lihri Duo , videlicet Secundus 
ac Tertiut, m Academia Lugdunensi MDLXXXIII 
Veneunt Lunduni Batavorum apud Klsemrtum e 
Jlegione Scholar Novae The second, a Eutropius by 
l y Merula, bears the date 1592, and was long 
erroneously believed to be the first that issued from 
E’s press Five out of Louis’s seven sons continued 
to carry on their father’s business. Their nantes 
were Matthew, Louis, Aegidius, Jodoeus (JoOstJ, 
and Bonaventura The last, in conjunction with ms 
nephew Abraham E (a son of Matthew), prepared 
the smaller editions of the classics, m l2mo and 
16mo, which we still valued for their beauty and 
correctness. It is mainly on these that their reputa- 
tion is based. The house of XL, in A mster dam, was 
established by I^ouia, the son of Jodoeus XL, in 1638. 
Peter E., grandson of the list ^mentioned, earned on 
the bookselling business in Utrecht, and died in 1696. 
For more than a century, however, this family hur 
ceased to have any connection with book^printlng. 
It is represented at present by 
Elsevier, whose father was governor of the isfc of 
Curacao, and died m 1841. The Elzevwr editions of 
Virgu, TerenoA and other Roman drita&M anthers, 
as well as of the New Testament* the Psalter, An, 
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EMACIATION— EMBALMING 


turn vailed both for beauty apd correctness. 


woroqq to correct too press, under tne convictaon 
that they would be leas likely than men, on their 
own responsibility, to introduce alterations into the 
text Compart Adry, Notice mr fmprimeurs de 
l a Famdle dee Ehemers (Pans, 1806), and Pieter’s 
Annales de VJmprimene FAsfimnenne (Ghent, 1851 — 
1852) 

EMACIATION (Lat macie$) t leanness See 
Phthisis, Tabes, Consumption 

EMANA'TION means, m general, efflux or issue 
In theology and philosophy, it indicates an ancient 
doctrine, which considered all things as emanating 
or flowing from a Supreme Principle According 
to this doctrine, the origin of things is only an over- 
flowing of the divine fulness — an outstreaming of 
the lignt from tho necessity of its nature, and not 
any tree action on the part of God What is 
thus given off as a copy from original perfection, 
departs more and more flora its source, and gra 
dually degenerates, which was thought to account 
for the origin of evil This doctrine came from tho 
East, and pervades the Indian mythology, the sys- 
tem of Zoroaster, and the Neo Platonic philosophy 
of Alexandria In Christian theology, tne idea of 
emanation has b< en applied to explain the relation 
among the persons of the Trinity 

EMANCH$ See Man( hk 

EMANCIPATION See Si avlrv 

EMANCIPATION, m the Homan law, was the 
act by which the Patna Potietae (q v ), or paternal 
authority, was dissolved m the lifetime of the father 
It took place m the form of a sale (mancijxitio) by 
the father of the son to a third party, who manu- 
mitted him Tho Twelve Tables required that this 
ceremony should be goiu thi ought thru times, ami 
it was only aftei the third sale that the son became 
mu juris under his own law In general, the son 
was at last resold to the father, who nunumitted 
lum, and thus acquit ed the rights of a Tatron (q v ), 
which would otlieiwisc have belong! d to the alien 
purchaser who finally manumitted him In the case 
of daughters and grandchildren, one sale was suth 
cient If the child died intestate, oi if ht required 
a tutor or ouiatoi, the father’s rights as patron 
came into play, but if the father died intt state, 
the son took nothing, because he wac out of his 
family But this ngoui of the old law was modihed 
by the praetor’s edict, which placed all the childion 
on the same footing In the law of Scotland, eman 
cipation is called Forosfamiliation (q v ) The only 
case in which the tenn is employed in England is 
with reference to poor law settlements See Betti f 
ment, Pooh. 

EMANCIPATION, Catholic Sec Bosun 
Catholic Emancipation 

EMA'NUEL I, king of Portugal, styled the 
Great, and sometimes, likewise, the Fortunate, 
was born on the 3d May 1469, and succeeded John 
II m 1495 Before his accession to the throne, he 


America. The exj 
E. in possession of 


the Indian Archipelago Not satisfied with this, 
he opened a communication with Persia, Ethiopia, 
and, in 1517, with China. At his death, 13th 
December 1521, Portugal was in possession of a 
large fleet, strong fortresses, well-furnished arsenals, 
a warlike army, a flourishing trade and commerce, 
and extensive colonies His reign has been termed 
the golden age of Portugal E was thnee married 
first to Isabella, the daughter of Ferdinand , after- 
wards to Mary of Castile, her sister (by whom he 
had two children, John and Isabella, the former of 
whom succeeded him on the throne) , and thirdly, 
to Eleanore of Austria, sister of CharleB V 

EMAKGINATE Sea Leaves 

HMBA, a river of Tmkistau, m the Kirghiz 
territory, rises at the western bast of the Mujehajar 
or Mongojar Mountains, and flowing in a south west 
direction, enters the Caspian 8ea after a courst of 
about 300 miles 

EMBATjMJNG, the art of preseiving the body 
after death, invented by tin Egyptians, whose pro 
jmitd bodies are knowrn by tho name of mummies, 
and aie called m the hieroglyphs mhn, and tit 
Augustine gablxtroe This art seems to have derived 
its origin from the idee ‘hat the presen ation of the 
body was net CHsary h the return of the soul to 
the human form aftei it had completed its cvle of 
existence of three ox ten thousand years Physical 
and sanitary reasons may also have induced the 
nnc^nt Egyptians , and the legt ml ot Osiris, whoso 
body, destroyed by Typlion, was found by Isis, 
and embalmed by ms son Anubis, gave a leligious 
sanction to the rite, all deceased persons being 
supposed to be embalmed after the model of Osins 
m the abuton of Phihe The art appeals as old as 
2000 b c , at least the bodies of Cheops, Mycennus, 
and othtis of the age of the 4th dynasty having 
been embalmed Oue of the earliest recorded 



bore the title of Duke of Bejo- On his accession, he 
prepared the bode of laws whioh bears lus name, 
and gendered himfelf remarkable by his seal ana 
exertions m the cause of education, by his active 
piety, and by his predilection for the Bomety of 
artists and scholars. Through his exertions, Por- 
tugal became the first naval power of Europe, and 
the centre of the commerce of the world. He 
despatched Vasco de Gama to sad round the Cape 
of Good Hope, and discover the passage to India- 
Cabral was commissioned by him to prosecute 
discoveries of Vasco de Gama still furthery and 
Carte Beal to sad along the coasts ot North 


Egyptian Mummy 

embalmmonts on record is that of the patriarch 
Jacob , and the body of Joseph was thus prepared, 
and transported out ot Egypt The process has 
been described by Herodotus and Diodorus, but 
their accounts can only refer to their own age, and 
are only partially confirmed by an examination of 
the mummies Tho following seems to have been 
the usual rule observed after death The relations of 
the deceased went through tho oity chanting a wail 
for tho dead The corpse of a male was at onoe 
committed into the charge of the undertakers , if a 
female, it was retained at home till decomposition 
had begum The paraschistes, or flank purser of the 
district, a person of low class, whose establishment 
was situated in the cemeteries or suburbs, conveyed 
the corpse home. A senbe marked with a reed-pen 
a line on the left side beneath the ribs, dowp which 
line the paraschistes made a deep incision with a 
rude knife or Ethiomw stone, probably flint. He 
Was then pelted by those around withstomaLand 
pursued with $a fjp* -knottier kind of embalms*, 
the tan<sheut^ Of mrepqrtMken jmeededtQnmm 
the entrails and the exception of t$m 

heart and *25^ $!? ^ extract^ >y 
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nmm&zy for its preservation, and the future opera- 


te weeMiy, consisted m passing peculiar drugs 
through the nostrils into the cariwes of the skull, 
mmng the belly in palm wine, and filling it with 
resins, cassia, and other substances, ana stitching 
up the incision in the left dank The mummy 
was then steeped m natron for seventy days, and 
wrapped up in linen, cemented by gums, and set 
upright in a wooden cofhn against the walls of the 
house or tomb This process cost a silver talent, 
which, considering the relative value of ancient 
money at one third of that at present, would amount 
to about £725 The second process consisted in 
I removing the brain, as before, but only injecting 
the viscera with lednon, or cedar ml, and soaking 
the corpse in a solution of natron for seventy days, 
which brought away or destroyed the viscera and 
soft portions, leaving only the skin and bones 
The expense was a mtna, relatively worth about 
£243 The third process, in use for the poorer 
classes, washed the corpse in myrrh, and salted it 
for seventy days The expense was a tnfle, not 
mentioned. When thus piepared, the bodies were 
ready for sepulture, but were often kept some tune 
btlorc bang buried- -often at home— and even 
produced at festive entertainments, to lecall to the 
guests the transient lot of humanity When bunt'd, 
the} were scut to the cholchyta , a higher class than 
the tat icheata', who had charge of tne tombs, the 
mummies, and tilt masses for the dead All classes 
woie embalmed, even malefactors , and those who 
■were drowned in the Nile or killed by crocodiles 
received an embalmment from the uty nearest to 
which the accident occurred As the ert, however, 
existed for many centuries, it may be easily con- 
ceived that mummies were preserved by very Aif 
ferent means, and qiute distinct from those desuihed 
by classical authors, some having been found merely 
dried in the sand , others salted by natron, or boihd 
m resins and bitumen, with or without the Hank 
incision, having the brains remover tin ugh the 
eyes or base of the cranium, with the visi (wi etui ned 
into the body, pjaced upon it, 01 deported m ws 
in shapes of the genu of the dead, tb< skin pa ly 
gilded, the flank incision covered with ** tin i»ab, 
the fingas cased in silver tin < y t uuov' and 
replaced The nimuinie i grntrdly wrapjwfl m 
linen bandages, and plaud m <ost*y coffins Sje 
KiaiOorHAOLTH Tiie sacred animals were also 
mummied, but bv simpler piov esses than men 
Mummies, it nv\y be observed in passing, were used 
in the 15th and lbth centuries of the Christian era 
for drugs auvl other medical purposte, and uostmiUB 
against diseases, and a peculiar bioyvn colour, used 
as the background of pictun s, was obtained from 
the bitumen. The Ethiopians used similar means 
to preserve the dead, and the successful nature 
of embalming may be judged from the numerous 
mummies in the different museums of Europe 
Other less successful means were used by nations 
of antiquity to embalm. The Persians employed 
wax, the Assyrians, honey, thp Jews embalmed 
their monarchy with spiceS, with which the body 
# ii our Lord was also anointed , Alexander the 
* Great was preserved in wax and honey, and some 
Soman bodies have been found thus ejnbalmed. 
Thp Guanches, or ancient inhabitant? of the Canary 
Isles, used an elaborate process like the Egyptian , 
and desiccated bodies, preserved by atmospheric or 
other circumstances for centuries, nave beep found 
m Prance, Sicily, England, and Amenoa, especially m 
Central America ana Term The art of yb a tong 

was ptotydty lost in Europe* ?nd Pe nils, 


Ruysoh, Swammerdam, and Clsuderns boast of 
great success m the art There wot a celebrated 
cabinet of M. t)e in 170f, e^pmin^pre^ 

pared bodies , and the mode of mu 


is detailed by Pemoher, consisting in the removal 
and separate embalmment of the heart and viscera* 

ntions by incisions all over the body * Pr 
injected essential oils through the principal arteries 
into the body Boudet, during the French Empire* 
embalmed the bodies of the senators with camphor, 


balsam of Peru, Jews’ pitch, tan and Balt , but the 
discovery of Ohaussier of the preservative power 
of corrosive sublimate, by which animal matter 
becomes ngid, hard, and grayish, introduced a 
new means of embalming by Bedard and Larrey ; 
but owing to the desiccation, the features do pot ? 
retain their shape The discovery of the ptwr 
servative power of a mixture of equal parts of 
acetate ana chloride of alumina, or of sulphate of 
alumina, by Qannal m 1834, and of that of arsenic 
by Tranchim, and of pyroxilio spirits by Babington 
and Rees m 1839, and of the antiseptic nature of 
chloride of /me, have led to the application of 
these salts to the embalming or preparation of 
oodies required to be pieserwl for a limited time; 
but there is no reason to behove that bodies SO 

E n served will last as loug as Egyptian mummies, 
ee Pcttigriw, History of Mummies (4to, Lond. 
1834), Ganinl, Ttailt d Emhaumement (8vo, Pans, 
1838), translated by Harlan f8vo, Pluladelph. 
1840) , Magnus, Das Emhahmxren der Letchm 
(8vo, Braunsch 1839) 

EMBA NKMENT, EARTHWORK Embank- 
ments, m Encmeenng, aio masses of earth, rock, or 
other materials artificially formed, and nsmg above 
the natmal surface of the ground They are chiefly 
formtd cither (J) to carry railways, common roads, 
canals, &( , over depressions of the country, or (2) 
foi hydraulic purposes, such as the formation of 
reservous for storing watu , oi as defences against 
the overflowing of rivers, the encroachments of the 
sc i, ot lakes, &c 

In the formation of canals, railways, and other 
io ids, embankment and excavation go hand in hand, 
and, under tlic nimc of Earthwork, form— espe- 
cially in modem times, and since tin development of 
the l ul way systc m — «i vast branch of industry, 
giving employment to many thousands of laboured 
known in England as ‘navvies’ The earthworks 
executed within the last quarter of a oegtuiy in 
Great Britain alone have cost many mflUqns of 
pounds. 

In planning woiks of the kind alluded to, engineers 
follow, as much as possible, the principle of making 
the cuttings oi excavations and the embankments 
balance , 1 q , of making the earth, See , taken from 
the cuttings be suthciont for the formation of the 
embankments See Railways (Enuinekrino). In 
proceeding to the actual construction of a railway 
embankment, e. g , a beginning is made at the points 
where the level of the formation meets the surface 
of the ground , and on each side of these pomts tho 
cutting is taken out, and the embankment formed 
by men using pick, shovel, and barrow! so that a 
roadway w formed for a distance of from 50 to 100 
yards When the 4 lead/ between’ the 

face of the cutting and the ^p-heacL* or end of tye 
embankment* is greats* th&n this, it is no longer 
economical to use the barrow To continue fits 
cutting and embankment, several methods may be 
employed; the most common are, dobbin efirfes, 
email wagons run uppn ligljt rails at a narrow ^auge 
and drawn by m hofep , ordinary earth-wagon? 

drawn by hcfnrafc and occasionally by jS^Jwomottve , 
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abd lastly, ballast-wagons or tracks drawn by 
a locomotive. The cost of earthwork naturally 
vanes greaty with the nature of the strata in 
which the cutting has to be made, the length o £ the 
* lead/ and other circumstances. When rocks have 
to be cut through, Blasting (q ▼ ) is had recourse to 
One of the points on winch considerable doubt 
existed, was as to the inclination of the side slopes 
of embankments , but it has been found that nearly 
all kinds of earthwork will stand at an inclination 
of 1^ horizontal to 1 vertical When, however, it is 
necessary to use very wet substances, such as peat 
moss or wet clays, or when the embankment is of 
great height, a natter slope may be necessary In 
many cases, it is advisable to substitute a viaduct 
(q v ) for an embankment All embankments put 
in as above mentioned subside more or less, the 
subsidence being much more distinctly perceptible 
in clay than m gravel When clay is thrown by the 
Wagon over a considerable tip, the lower half of the 
embankment will be seen to consist of round bullets 
of clay of sufficient hardness to resist being squeezed 
into one mass by the weight of the embankment, 
until, m the course of time, from the effects of mois 
ture, they become gradually disintegrated, and a 
settlement or smkmg of the embankment takes place, 
sometimes to the extent of a twelfth, or even a tenth 
of the height The greatest sinking usually occurs 
during the first wet weather after the formation of 
the embankment , but it sometimes goes on, though 
more and more slowly, for years In the case of 
railway embankments, this subsidence is seldom of 
very material importance If the permanent rads 
are laid, the labour and expense of restoring them to 
tiie level is not great, and the embankment should 
always be formed sufficiently wide at the top to 
allow of filling it up to its proper level without 
adding to the slopes It is, however, practicable, 
though rather hazardous, to wideu it at the top 
afterwards by cutting trenches in the slopes 

When the side slope of the ground on which an 
embankment is to be formed is very steep, the whole 
work has a tendency to slip laterally , and to pre^ ent 
this, trenches or steps are cut in the ground before 
putting in the embankment When the material is 
very wet, it sometimes is impossible to prevent the 
slopes from bulgmg out, m which case it is gener- 
ally sufficient to put in additional stuft until the 
work stands. Peat moss is seldom used to form an 
embankment, but frequently an embankment has to 
be formed where the ground below is moss to a con- 
siderable extent In this case, many plans have been 
adopted to form a substantial unyielding work, winch, 
where the moss is deep, and contains much water, 
is often very troublesome and expensive. Among 
these, perhaps, in most caseB, the best is to continue 
throwing m earth until no further subsidence takes 
place In some cases, piling has been adopted, and 
in others, a layer of tree tops and brushwood has 
been placed on the moss under the embankment 
When this is done, it frequently happens that the 
ground on each side of the embankment opens in 
great rents, rises to a considerable height, ana moves 
laterally from the embankment A good example of 
this may be seen on the Scottish Central Railway, 
a short distance to the south of the Bridge of Allan 
station. 

Embankments, when finished, have their side- 
slopes usually covered with sod and sown with grass- 
seed ; this not only improves their appearance, but 
adds considerably to their stability, preventing 
ram and wind ttom doing the damage that might 
otherwise take place. 

In regard to embankment* to restrain or provent 
' the* encroachment of water, it is necessary, in addi- 
tion to forming them of sufficient height sad 


, to cover the surface of the slopes in such a 
way that the action of ‘the water wiR not affect it. 
Of Course the method adopted, must depw^d entirely 
on the nature of the case f metre, for enaum le, the 
water only occasionally t tile embankment, 
as in the case of pver*4oodn and does not run with 
great violence along it, gdod tUff pinned to the slopes 
has been found effectual Where, however, the ajppss 
are subject to the action of waves or rapid Water, 
more effectual and expensive measures must be 
adopted, such as stone-pitchmg, piling, Ac Embank- 
ments of this nature are used on a great scale in 
Holland See Dykes' „ 

Embankments for* damming up water so as to 
form ponds or reservoirs, require, m addition to 
the other conditions, to be perfectly water-tight , 
and for this purpose a ‘ puddle- wall ’ of clay is 
carried from top to bottom w the heart of the 
structure The groat difficulty lies m preventing 
the water from finding its way between the bottom 
of the puddle-wall and the foundation on which 
it rests, or even through the substances of which 
that foundation consists, and the wall must often 
be earned to a great depth below the surface of 
the ground until an impermeable stratum be found. 
A knowledge of the geology of the place is here 
essential to the engineer. 

EMBA RGO (fiv i the Spanish embargar, to 
m bar, to arrest), u a temporary order from the 
Admiralty to previ lit the arnval or departure of 
ships It may apply to vessels and goods, or to 
specified goods only , it may be general or speoiai , 
it may apply to the entering only, to the departure 
only, or to both entenng and departure of ships from 
particular ports , and lastly, although issued by the 
Admiralty ip this country, it would bo equally an 
embargo if issued by any other competent authority 
Such embargoes are generally connected m some 
way or other with a state of war between two 
countries 

EMBASSY In a popular sense, all diplomatic 
missions are spoken oi as embassies , but such 
is not the technical meaning of the term In its 
more limited acceptation* embassy is a mission pre- 
sided over by an ambassador, as distinguished from 
a mission or legation intrusted to an envoy, or 
other inferior diplomatic minister In this stricter 
sense, Great Bntam has now only four embassies — 
those at Paris, Vienna, St Petersburg, and Constan- 
tinople The only difference between the powers 
and privileges of the ambassador and the envoy 
is, that the former represents the person of his 
sovereign, and in this capacity he can demand a 
private audience of the sovereign to whom he is 
accredited , whilst the latter must address him- 
self to the minister for foreign affairs. A residence 
is provided for the ambassador, and an allowance 
for house rent is made to inferior ministers, in 
addition to their salaries See Amb a s sador, Envoy, 
Consul. 

EMBATE'RIGN, a war-song of the Spartans, 
accompanied by flutes, which they sung march- 
ing m time, and rushing on the enemy. The 
! origin of the embatenon is lost in 
I antiquity v y 

EM£ A'TTLED,<*r IMB ATTLED, f* 

called also CirneW, one, of the par- LJ ffl M m I 
tition hues in heraldry, traced m 
the form of the battlements of a | I 

castle or tower, A bordure embattled I , J 
is often given as a difference to any 
member of a family who is, or has 
been, a soldier* . ’ 

EMBA^TTtEMEIIT. See Battue****. ; * 
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BMBE& or EtoEBlim BAYS* 
to tod Book Conptum grayer m. Ae Church 
England* Am dm ere a^eimtoa four times in 
Ae yew A be observed, to dro* of fwlmg and 
abstinence ; these days sr-e %Wj^nesd*y, Friday, 
and fltow ay after As nrto^Sunaay m Lent, after 
Ae feast of Bentetost, after the 14th September, 
and after Ae ISA December* The term ‘embermg* 
has been variously derived from Ae Greek n/iift, 
and from the embers or ashes which in Ae earliest 
tunes were strewed over Ae head at times of 
fasting, in token of humility and self-condemna- 
tion But the more comet derivation would 
appear to be from Ae Saxon Tmbnne dagaa, from 
the SaxOn ymb, about, and ryne, a coarse or run- 
ning, Ae term applied to these fasts because they 
came round at certain set seasons m Ae year — 
Somner, Dictimanum Saxomei. This phrase is 
used in Ae laws of Alfred the Great, and also of 
Canute, and corresponds with the term used by 
Ae canonists, jejuma qwatuerr temporum , Ae fasts 
of Ae four seasons. Mr Somner sayS that Ae 
embermg days were 'times of old chosen and set 
apart for fasting and prayer for obteynmg the fruits 
of Ae earA, and to give thanks for tho same, 
whereas at Aose tunes they are either sowen, 
sprung up, coming m their ripenesse, or gathered 
into the barno, as also to obtains Ae grace of 
Ae Holy Ghost, when holy orders are given and 
ministers made * It is to this latter purpose that 
Ae Church of England 4n the present day pnrtiou 
larly devotes Ae ember days, and a special prayer is 
appointed for use at those seasons. 

EMBERI'ZA and EMBERIZIDA3 See Bunting 

EMBEZZLEMENT, the felonious appropriation 
by clerks, servants, or others in a position of trust, 
of goods, money, or other chattels intrusted to their 
care, or received m the course of their duty, on 
account of their employers. It is essential to the 
crime of embezzlement Aat the article taken should 
not have been m the actual or constructive posses- 
sion of Ae employer, for if it were, Ae offenco 
would amount to Larceny (q v) Embezzlement 
is not an offence at common law, hence, persons 
guilty of this crime were formerly suffered to escape 
punishment In consequence of a flagrant instance 
of this immunity (Bazcley’s Case, u Leach, 835), 
Ae Act 39 Geo HI c 85, was passed, whereby 
embezzlement was mode a felony This act h^ 
been repealed, but Ae law has since been fixed 
by subsequent enactments The leading statute 
on Ais subject is 7 and 8 Geo IV c 29 

Embezzlement by clerks or servants is punishable 
by transportation or imprisonment See Punish- 
ment, If Ae offender be a male, he is liable to 
"be once, twice, or thrice publicly or privately 
whipped, at Ae discretion of Ae judge Questions 
of much nicety often arose aa to whether Ae facts 
proved constituted the crime of embezzlement or 
that of larceny , bnt this distinction has ceased 
to be of any importance since Ae passing of the 
OrmAial Justice Act (14 and 15 Vict. c. 100), 
ifteoby it is made competent, on an indictment 
for emoezzlement, to convict a man of laroeny, 
• and trite vend. But it has been decided m a recent 
-rose* R. v. Gorbutt, 26 Law Journ . , M. C, 47, Aat 
on an indictment for larceny, it is sot competent 
to mmmt of larceny where the facts amount only 
to embezzlement. 

Embezzlement by hankers, brokers , f adore, and other 
agents, is regulated by the above statute* sect 49, 
soft also by Aa Fraudulent Trustees Act (20 and 
21 Vict a 54). Those most important statutes 
have tendered almost every conceivable apecies of 
fraadufa&t ndsat^iprU^mi by token a ad ottos 


a punishable offeaca In partiettofr tyj&e latter 
statute, embezzlement by a' Bailee (see Battaonr?) 
is now indictable Under this ptovitob, a Shop- 
keeper appropriating goods intrusted for rtfsair, may 
be tried and convicted. 


estate, or of any books, Ac , relating to Ae Stone, 
wiA intent to defraud their creditors, is, by IBAkd 
13 Viet, c 106, made punishable by transportation 
for life See Bankrupt 

Embezzlement of letters and newspapers by servants 
of Ae Post office, is also made highly penal by 
7 Will IV and I Vict c. 36 The embezzlement of 
newspapers is punishable by fine or imprisonment ; 
but to embezzle a letter, subjects Ae offender in all 
cases to transportation for seven years , and if Aa 
letter contain money or valuables, to transportation 
for life 

Embezzlement of the Queen's stores is punishable by 
transportation for life (4 Geo IV. c. 53) In regard 
to this sjiecies of embezzlement, summary authority 
is granted to comptrollers and other officers named, 
on proof of embezzlement of government stores 
below the value of twenty shillings, to fine Ac 
offenders to the amount of double the value of Aa 
article taken. 

In Scotland, the crime of embezzlement, or breach 
of trust, is punishable at common law The dto 
tmction between this crime and that of theft is 
substantially the same as between embezzlement 
and larceny in England In both countries, the 
entenon relied upon to distinguish Aose onmes 
is the question or possession by Ae owner, but 
m Scotland the tendency of the decisions of late 
years has been to regard Ae appropriation of 
articles intrusted for a temporary purpose as 
amounting to theft In this respect, the law of 
Scotland differs from that of England m regard 
to embezzlement by a bailee In Scotland, Ae 
appropriation of things found without an owner 
would appear, according to Mr Hume, not to be 
an indictable offence Such a case would unques- 
tionably be treated in England as Larceny (q. v>) 

E'MBLEM, a representation of an object intended 
to signify or indicate to the understanding some- 
thing else than that which it direfctly represents to 
Ac eye The meaning of the emblem rests upon its 
secondary, uot its primary signification. Emblem 
is often used in a sense synonymous with Symbol, 
under which, os tho wider word, it will be more 
convenient to treat it 

EMBLE'MATA (Gr), Ae works of art wiA 
which gold and silver vessels were decorated by Ae 
ancients These sculptured figures were generally 
executed either m the precious metals or m amber 
They were called crust© by Ae Romans, though the 
Greek word was also used. 

EMBLEMENTS (Fr emblaver, to sow wxA W 
or wheat), growing crops of cereal and vegetable 
productions raised by the labour of the $umvator 
Fruits of trees growing on Ae land, and grass, am 
not emblements The law has ever been mindful 
of Ae interests of Ae tenant who has expended 
his toil and capital m tilling Ae ground. By Ae 
feudal law, when a tenant for kfe died between 
Match and August, his heirs were entitled to Ae 
profits for Ae whole year. By Ae existing law of 
England, a tenant he life* or Other tenant* whose 
term may be suddenly and unexpectedly \wmM% 
to a close, is entitled to reap Ae crop which he has 
sown, and to enter the lands after expiry of Ae 
term to remove the emblements. By 14 15 

Vict c, 25, a tenant at Rack-rent fa tA under 
tenant tor life is en&tfed, where Ae tone* deter- 
mmee by death at tenant tor life* to tod Ae tend 
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till the expiry of the current year But if a term be the die-cylinder A third, smooth metal toller » 
brought to an end by the act of the tenant, he is not cointuonh used to prose out again &e impression 
entitled to emblements. Thus, a tehant for life who made upon the bed-eyUnds^; Inis acts upon the 
commits forfeiture, or a widow entitled to dower bfed-hylmdef on the side m Which the Jjebrfe 
— -who, as regards dower-lands, is considered tenant emerges Paper is Scghetite* feihbossed in this 
for life — marrying again, ore not entitled to emble manner j and the flatting roller may be dispensed 
meats On the death of a tenant, the executor, and with if the cylinders are sumSlifiMy accurate in 
not the heir, is entitled to the emblements By their diameters for the pattern always to fall oh 
11 Geo II c 19, emblements may be distrained for the same place at each successive revolution 
rent, and by common law they may be taken in Leather embossed in high relief has been ttsdd 
execution The nght of life renters m Scotland to for ornamental purposes m place of wood-carting 
reap the growing crop is somewhat similar to the on picture frames, cabinet-work, &c The die* are 
English nght to emblements See Lif* ren rER of type metal or electro deposits, and the leather 1* 

IffiZJXTZ’Mm L*%fTidL *•? b y*Y teb f le toola * **£?**!& 

jS • stun, thinly seated eprendZ gf ^ * £££^mJ?£i% 

tezZT’jr* s: ***** «a am*)* , t ^ atli 

, whi ner? ,ri™ w J ** 

tadXvelled It w used in India as a deobst.ueS ^hb’ed^thThCt 2? 

and febrifuge, also for tanning leather, and making - ^ , 

tr^kj esassvss ri, j ins i 

EMBO'SSING, the art of producing raised now soaked in water, the depressed portion Will 
figures upon various substances, such as paper, rise again to its ongn J leVOl Mr Straker takes 
leather, wood, metals, &c This is usually effected advantage of this pre j rty thus He rubs down 
by pressing the substance into a die, the kind of die the surface in those parts that are to be finally 
and mode of applying the pressure being modified in relief, lie then planes or sha\ es away the uncom 
according to the nature of the design and the pro pressed portions until the bottom of the depressions 
perties of the substance to be embosied Sheet aie reached and made level with the new surface, 
metal is embossed by stamping it between a pair the wood is then soaked , the compressed parts rise 
of steel dies, one in it lief, the other m intaglio See to their ongrnal level, and, of course, m doing so, 
Die sinking When the pattern is a deep one, rise above the portions that ha\ e been planed away. 


Die sinking When the pattern is a deep one, rise above the portions that ha\e been planed away, 
several pair of dies are used, and several blows given and piesont tile required device m relief, 
with each, the metal being occasionally annealed EMBOUCHURE (Fr), that part of a wind 
The first stamping products a crude resemblance instrument to which the lips are applied to produce 


to the final design, of moderate depth, successive the sound.— The term Embouchcrjc is also applied 
stampings bringing up more of the details, and to the mouth of a river 

gmnB inui eased depth The upper die is usually EMBOW'ED, the heraldic term foi anything 
raised by a rope attached over a pulley to a Js ]) 0n t jjk e B bow The illustration repre- 

stirrop, m which the woi km an places his foot, u aima ter arm couped at the shoulW, 
lie draws his foot down to raise the heavy die to 1 ’ 

the required height, and then suddenly releases the ^ 

pressure of his foot from the stirrup, when the die ^ *T~7 \ "7 

descends by its own weight While thus raiBing the 

die with ms foot, lie adjusts the work m its place v\ & 

with hiB hands Smaller work is embossed with a Q j * 

screw press, the level of which is turned vith one N frjNy J r 

hand, while the work is placed under tho dies and [ [ 

removed by the othei Paper and card arc embossed ^ — 

P a mann f > but tb ® <bea “ e frequently of Countor-embowed Embowed. 

brass, sometimes of copper electro deposits, suitably 

;=rzr£^ -*»■« “* — » 

intagho die until a share impression is produced way* it is said to be counter-embowed 
The paper or card is well damped, and a fly-press EMBRA'CBRY, in the la# of England, to* 
is generally used. The leather or cloth for book- offence Of influencing jurors by corrupt mean* to 
binding is embossed in tom mann er, the counter-die deliver a partial verdict* This offottoe it a species 


Embowed. 


bed of the press* then staiqpixig these into the lower the money be not actually distributed -Not only 
die until a perfect impression is obtained. The persons attempting to influence toe jtay* but 
embossing press designed and constructed by Mr jurors themselves attempting; unduly to bias toe 
Edwin Hill, for impressing the medallion upon minds of theit fellow*, ate guilty of embracery, < 
postage envelopes, is a very elaborate and beautiful The using mdirect mean* in order to be Sworn en 
machine, which inks the die itself, and with the * jury, is also embnwety. Ttoa Offenc* is pUmahaWa 
aid of two boys, to place and remove the envelopes, hy various old Statu tes. At present, the erhne is 

«.L. » J \ m, . * * fl Aaa TIT ft Ml whinK HaX 


dkvice is sunk like a die $ toe counter-roller os 
Wwder i* of paper covered with felt: this J 
to allow the fabric to be pressed. 
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of the place, and vet leave spacer 
of the gone. mSk opening dopes outwards, so ha 
to give & greater sweep to the gun’s action. % 

EMBROCATION (Gr cm, into, and 6r«H I 
wet), tile same as Liniment (q v.) 

EMBROITDERY, the ati of producing orna- 
mental needlework-patterns upon fabrics of any 
kind. This art is coeval with the earliest and 
rudest manufacture of hair and woollen fabrics. 
It WaS one of the most important of the early 
arts in Oriental countries* where it is still practised 
with great skill and diligence. It is common 
among most savage tribes that wear any kind of 
clothing The blanket-wrapper of the Red Indian 
is commonly ornamented with embroidery * the 
Laplander embroiders upon the reindeer akin that 
forms his clothes patterns worked with needles of 
reindeer bone, ana thread of reindeer sinews and 
strips of hide, It is practised as a domestio art in 
our own country by all classes, from the princess 
low n to the pauper school girl, and is carried on in 
large manufactories by very elaborate machinery 

The Chinese are perhaps the most laborious and 
elaborate hand embroiderers of modern times , their 
best work is upon silk The figures are either in 
coloured silk alone, or m silk combined with gold 
and silver thiead 7 the figures of men, horses, dragons, 
&c, being outlined with gold cord, and filled up 
coloured and shaded with silk The Persians, Turks, 
and Hindus also still excel in embroidery, they 
use, besides silk and gold and silver thread, beads, 
spangles, pearls, and precious stones » The dress 
slippers of Turkish women of all ranks are elabor 
ately embroidered, usually with a precious stone or 
a glass bead in the middle of the toe part of the 
slipper, and a radiating pattern m gold, silver, or 
brass wire tud silk surrounding it The Turkey 
carpet is a sort of embroidered fabric See Carpft 
Manufacture. 

Some of the * Oriental and Indian embroiderers 
include in their work a great variety of materials 
besides those above mentioned , feathers are largely 
and very tastefully used, the skms of insects, the 
nails, claws, and teeth of various animals, nuts, 

^ ( 3 $ fir, Bkins of serjieuta, &c , are among these 
which are so commonly used as ornamen 1 * 
for the hair of unmarried women m the East, 
are Bometunes also worked into their dresses with 
the embroidery This is especially the case with 
the Turks and Georgians. The Indian women 
embroider with their own hair and that of animals 
Tapestry is a kind of embroidery, formerly done 
with the needle, but now chiefly With the shuttle. 
Ttitft kind of work is, in fact, intermediate between 
embroidery and weaving, and it is somewhat 
difficult to determine under which it should be 
classed, but m accordance with the definition 
< given above, we shall only include needlework 
tmetaft embroidery, and tapestry will be separately 
treated. 

For hand-embroidery, the fabric is usually 
/daretohed upon a frame, and the design to be 
Worked is drawn upon it, or some other contrivance 
is need to guide the worker. If the fabric is 
sufficiently thin and open, a coloured drawing or 
eiun&ving may be placed behind the Wont, and 
foSoirea #ith &e needle. A sheet of thin Irani- 
p Brent paper, with hues upon it corresponding 
to the threads of the canvas to be worked upon, 
is j sometime* used, this is secured by gum or wax 
'W W Ml dftngn » «Wd 

•* obtmim the mttnber of amB »qn*re* occupied 




by each odour, and ffiUtihg ifc Jta tommmg 

ibwW of the canvas* Wj 

kkd of embroidery, is done id a row fhadneC/ 
the pattern being an ehgraring oh WSiSft w.ljioe* 
corresponding to the thread are printed* dm thS 
meshes filled up with the required colour^ pSihtnd 
in by hand by women and children, who copy ft 1 
from the original design of the artist. The tufagii 
has been given from the foot, that the best pattmi , 
have, smoe 1810, been published by Wittioh, a 
pnntseller of Berlin. , 

In France, pneked patterns are sometimes ufod* 
one for eadn colour, and coloured powders mb' 
dusted through tho holes upon the labrid to pt 
worked 

All these devices render the art of embroidery 
a mere mechanical operation, requiring no further 
artistic skill or taste than is exercised in knitting 
stockings, but when the embroidreas draws the 
design m outline upon the fabric, and workB in the 
colours with her needle under the guidance of her 
own taste, embroidery becomes an art that might 
rank with water-colour drawing or oil-painting ; and 
it is to be regretted that so much time should 
lie devoted by ladies to the mechanical, and so 
little effort made m the direction of tmly artistic 
embroidery 

Muehn embroidery has been very fashionable Of 
late. This is purely mechanical work. The muslin 
is printed with a pattern made up of holes of differ- 
ent dimensions , these are cut or punched out, and 
their edges sewn up with a * button hole stitch.* 
This kind of work is much need os trimming lot 
ladies’ clothing, for collars, and children’s clpthes. 

Machine embroidery has been practised With con- 
siderable success during the last quarter century, 
A machine was exhibited in the French Industrial 
Exhibition of 1854, by M Heilmann of Mulhausen, 
by which one person could guide from 80 to 140 
needles, ail working at the same tune, and producing 
so many repetitions of the same desijgn. Although 
the details of the construction of this machine are 
rather complex, the principle of its action maybe 
easily understood. The needles have their eyes in 
the middle, and are pointed at each end, so that 
they may t ass through from one side of the work to 
the other "without being turned. E&Ch needle it 
worked by two pair of artificial fingers or pincers, 
one on each side of the work , they grasp and push 
the needle through from one side to the other. A 
carnage or frame connected with each series of 
fingers does the work of the arm, by carrying tilt 
fingers to a distance corresponding to the whole 
length of the tliread, as sooii at the needle hat 
passed completely through the work. The frame 
then returns to exactly Its original place, and the 


and the 


pass merely backwards and forwards through the 
same hole, and make no stitch , but by mffmg the 
work as this action proceeds, stitches Will fat made, 
their length and direction varying With tile 
and the direction m which the work motet. If 140 
needles were working, and the fabric arm moved 
in a straight line, 140 rows of stiti&ing would be 
made; if the work made f Circular movement, 140 
circles would be embroidered ; aftid so on. XnofdM 
then, to produce repetitions of any given design, it 
is only necessary to move the tabnc m directions 
corresponding to the hues of the design. H w Vk 
done by connecting the frame on which thi trim is 
fixed to an apparatus timilar to a common 
graph, or mwmptmb , so" contracted end 

repeats on a smaller scale exactly thi timVgtiie&ts 
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The free end of this is moved over an enlarged copy 
of the design, the movement being a succession of 
steps', made after each set of needles has passed 
through , and thus the work is moved mto the 
position required to receive the next stitch of the 
pattern 

This machine was subsequently patented in 
England, and many improvements have been made 
upon its details, but the principle of its construction 
remains the same 

Although it is ] 70 wble to embroider any design 
with such machines, tin re are only certain designs 
that can be worked economically , for to do this, the 
patterns must be so designed as to consume each 
needleful of silk without waste The length of 
silk required for each coloui can be calculated 
with cxtr< me accur icy, and the designer is usually 
limited by this requirement A greater range is, 
however, obtainable by dye mg the same thread of 
silk in difft rent colours, the U ngtli of each colour 
corresponding to what is required for producing the 
pattern , but a large demand for i ack pattern is 
required to lender tnis profitable 

EMBRUN, a town of Franc e, m the department 
of Hautcs Alpes, is situated on a platform of rock 
in the midst of a plain, on the right hank of 
the Durance, 20 miles cast of Gap Seen fiom a 
distance, the town has an imposing appearance 
The streets of E are nairow, dirty, and irregular 
It is surrounded by loopholed ramparts and ditches, 
and strengthened by bastions The pnncipal build 
mgs are the cathedral, a Gothic cclilict , surmounted 
by a lofty Romanesque tower, and the barrack, 
formerly the archbishop’s palace E manufactures 
broadcloth, counterpanes, hats, cotton yarn, and 
leather Pop 4736 

E occupies the site of the ancient Ebrodunum, 
capital of the Caturiges, and an important Roman 
station The line of its archbishops can, it is said, 
be traced to the time of Constantine In modern 
times E has been thnee destroyed by fire by the 
Moors in 966, during the religious wars in 1573, 
and by tho Duke of Savoy m 1692 

E'MBRYO (Gr ), an oiganised being in a rudi- 
mentary condition, or the rudiment from which, 

4 under favourable circumstances, an organised body 
is to be developed In botany, the tei ra embryo is 
applied to the germ formed within the ovule on 
fertilisation, and which increases to become the 
pnncipal part of the seed The albumen or peri- 
sperm of the seed, being regarded as a mere store of 
nourishment for the embryo, is not accounted part 
of the embryo , the cotyledons, howc ver— -although 
a large store of nourishment is often laid up in them 
— are considered as essentially belonging to it, along 
with the plumule, the radicle , and the connectmg 
parts. As to animals, the term embryo is used as 
equivalent with/o?to, and as designating the rudi- 
mentary animal from the moment of impregnation 
until the egg is hatched, but although this takes 
place at very different stages of development in differ 
«nt kinds of animals, and consequent metamorphoses 
are undergone by some before they reach their 
perfect state, the term embryo is not applied to the 
larwx and pupm of insects, or to the analogous states 
of other classes of animals Eggs contain, along 
with the embryo, a store of nourishment for it m 
the earlier stages of its development See Repro- 
duction, Development, Ego, Fcetus, Ovule. Seed, 
and Spore. 

EMBRY O'LOGY See Development op the 
Embryo 

EMBRY OSTOMY, a division of the foetus into 

fragments, to extract it by piecemeal, when the 

si * 


ilano wn ess of the pelvis or other faulty conforma- 
tion opposes delivery, 

E'MDEN, a fortified town of Hanover, in tho 
province of East Friesland, is situated a little 
below the embouchure of the Ems mto Dollart 
Bay, m 1st 53° 22' N , long 7° 13* E. It lies low, 
but is protected by strong dykes from any inroad of 
the waters of the bay Nevertheless, occasional 
inundations take place , as in 1826, when the water 
stood up to the first floor of the houses for three 
months E , which is the chief commercial town of 
llanover, is surrounded by walls and towers, is ■well 
biult, has spacious and well paved streets, and 
houses remarkable for their appearance of comfort, 
and for their extreme cleanliness It is intersected 
by numerous canals, which are crossed by about 
thirty bridges The Delf Canal runs south from the 
town to Dollart Bay, a distance of about two miles, 
but it can be entered at high water only, and even 
then is not navigable for vessels of more than 13 
or 14 foot draught , all vessels of greater draught 
being obliged to unload in the roadstead of Dolf, at 
the mouth of the canal The principal building, and 
one of the finest public edifices in East Friesland, 
is the town hall, containing a library and a curious 
collection of ancient arms and armour E stands 
m a distuct o£ great fertility It lias a good deal 
of ship building, besul various other manufactures 
From this town, fron 50 to 60 ships arc sent out 
to tho herring fishing off Scotland E was made a 
free port m 1751, came mto the possession of Hol- 
land in 1808, and, with the whole of East Friesland, 
was incorporated with the kingdom of Hanover m 
1815 Pop about 12,500 

E MERALD (Sp emicralda , Fr tnmoude, Ger 
fsmaraqd , Gr tmvnaydoft , the name is originally 
Semitic, or at least eastern, hut the signification 
unknown), a mineral generilly regardid by mineral 
ogists as meicly anothei variety of the same species 
with the Beryl (q v ), With which it essentially 
agrees in composition, crystallisation, &c , differing 
in almost nothing but colour The E, which, 
as a gem, is very highly v iluccL owes its valuo 
chiefly to its extremely beautiful velvety green 
colour It is composed of about 67 — 68 per cent 
of silica, 15—18 of alumina, 12 — 14 of glucma, and 
a very little peroxide of iron, lime, and oxide of 
chromium Its colour is ascribed chiefly to the 
oxide of chromium which it contains Its specific 
gravity is 2 577 —2 725 In hardness it is rather 
inferior to topaz The localities in which E is 
found are very few The finest have long been 
brought from South America, where they are 
obtained from veins traversmg clay-slate, horn 
blende slate, and granite, in a valley not far from 
Santa Fe de Bogota. Emeralds of inferior quality 
are found m Europe, imbedded m mica-slate in the 
Henbach Valley in Salzburg They are also found 
m the Ural , and some old mines m Upper Egypt 
have also been discovered to yield them, from whien, 
probably, the ancients obtained them. This gem, 
known from very early times, was highly prized '* 
by the ancients. Pliny Btates that when Luoullus 
landed at Alexandria, Ptolemy offered him an E. 
sot m gold, with his portrait engraven on it 
Many wrought emeralds have been found m th^ 
rums of Thebes. Nero, who was near-sighted, 
looked at the combats of glad&tors through an 
eye glass of E., and concave eye-glasses of E. seem 
to havo been particularly esteemed among the 
ancients. As a precious stone, the E* is rarely 
without flaw Its value also depends much on 
its colour A very perfect E of six carats has 
been sold for £1000 

It appears not improbable that emeralds have 
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been found in the East, in localities not at present 
known, but the name E. or Oriental E. is often 
given to a very rare, beautiful, and precious green 
variety of Sapphire (q v ) 

E. Copper is a beautiful and very rare E. green 
crystallised mineral, also colled Dioptask, found 
only in the Kughis Steppe, and composed of about 
39 parts silica, 50 protoxide of copper, and 11 water 

EMERSION, the reappearance of one heavenly 
body from behind another, after an eclipse or occul- 
tation. The immersions and emersions of Jupiter's 
iirst satellite are particularly useful for finding the 
longitude of places Minutes or scruples of emer- 
sion are the ai c of the moon’s orbit passed over by 
her centre, from the time she begins to emerge from 
the earth’s shadow to the end of the eclipse 

EMERSON, Ralph Wax do, the most celebrated 
of American philosophers, was born at Boston, 
United States, May 25, 1803, enteted Harvard 
University in 1817, graduated in 1821, and became 
pastor of a Unitarian congregation m Boston in 
1829 This office, however, ho resigned in 1832, 
on account of the gradually increasing differences 
between his own modis or thought and those of 
his hearers The next year lie spent m England 
Since tht n, he has hd a quiet, retired, meditative 
life, chiefly at Concord Among the earliest notice 
able productions of lus wort two lc < turcs, 
or oiations, entitled Katme and Man Thinking , 
delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Societv at 
Cvmbndge, United States, m 1817 In the follow 
mg year appeared Ins Litnanf EtJur% an Oxifion 
and m 1841, The Method of N atm r, Man the 
Jhjormet, the first writs of lus Essays, and several 
lectures, &c Tim c years later, he issued a second 
series of Essays In 1846, lie published a volume 
of poems In 1840, he revisited England to 
deliver x senes of lectures oil lhpi ew ntatinc Men 
When published, they were generally reckoned the 
most Mgoious and mttlligible of all the author 
had then wnttui In 1852, in. conjunction with 
W H Channing and J F Clark* , he published 
the Menions of Margaret Fuller (q v ), Miythesa 
d’Osaoh English Tjait a appeared m 1856, and the 
Conduct of Life m I860 Tlior is peihaps no living 
wnter of note regarding whom opinions aie so 
divideel as Emerson Some entics have not hr si 
tated to plact him among the profoundest thinkers 
belonging to the present age, while others, equally, 
confident, have pi enounced him to be in the main 
a sciolist and cnailatan Both of those opinions, 
but especially the latter, nmy be dismissed as 
absuid No man who is himself sincere, will doubt 
the sincerity of the American philosopher Iiis 
entire ‘conduct of life’ would be otherwise inex- 

E licable It is true, however, that the subtlety of 

is intellect, which is far moie wonderful than either 
its breadth or depth, often deceives him by the 
facility with, which it discovers divmc meanings 
in nature and the liumau soul E never pauses 
to harmonise his thoughts and convictions , and, it 
must be admitted, has rather a theatrical penchant 
for paradox He kuows that an idea is more 
forcible and attractive, and can be clothed m more 
brilliant and picturesque phraseology when it is 
•not qualified, and, as it were, diagged down from 
its elevation by the influence of other ideas. He 
loves to watch the play of thought, and to dream 
and muse about it, borne up on the wing of a 
pure and delicate imagination, rather than to weigh 
its significance, or to build it up into an * intel- 
lects system’ or a creed. E thus belongs to 
the class of minds which are intuitional rather than 
reflective, and subtle rather than sagacious His 
, thinking charms, animates, and vmdly excites the 
HO 


mental faculty of hus reader, but it does not satisfy 
,t>r settle any question conclusively. Hence his 
speculations on religion, philosophy, literature, and 
life, though stimulating to the young, are coldly 
regarded by men of mature and sage understanding. 

E has nowhere foimally defined the fundamental 
basis of his speculation He appears to be what 
is called a Pantheist, at least he rejects entirely 
that kind of Theism which separates God from 
nature, and which looks upon him as simply a living 
Spiritual Personality He will not recognise a Goa 
who is not ‘ om with tho blowing clover and the 
falling lam * In regard tolnan and his destinies, he 
entertains exalted holies , but religion is not m lus 
eyes a divinely revealed (in tho ordinary sense) or 
infallible thing , all creeds are merely * the necessary 
and structuial action of the human mind’ m the 
course of its historical progress Man made them 
all (Omstiamty included), aud he believes, that 
from the inexhaustible depths of our nature there 
will come forth m due time new and ever higher 
faithB, which will BUporsede those that hnvo gone 
before. E is often said to have derived a good 
deal of lus flunking from Thomas Carlyle This 
is tine, but not m "any sense that can justify the 
vulgai criticism winch makes lum out to be a 
‘\ank<e pocket t dition of Cailyle ’ Ho is essen- 
tially an original and independent genius Soma 
of his writings have been translated into French, 
and have c xcited considerable admiration among the 
Parisian tianscemlentalists. See M.ont6gut’s Eeeats 
dc Philoiophu America iv e (1851) 

E'MERY (Fr tmeul % Ger schmeujel, Qr smins ; 
allied to smear), a vanety of Corundum (q v ), or of 
tho same mmeial species of which corundum and 
sapphire (with oriental ruby, &c ) are also varieties 
It agrees with them very jx-rfcctly in composition, 
hardness, aud specific gravity , but is dull, opaque, 
and not crystallised, BometnncH of a grayish Black, 
and sometimes of a blue colour It occurs both 
massive and disseminated Its masses, although very 
compo< t, have a somewdiat gianular structure It 
is found m several parts of Europe, in Asia Minor, 
Greenland, &c , generally in masses scattered through 
aqueous deposits, but in one locality in Saxony m 
beds of steatite in a schistose rock The E of 
commerce is chiefly obtained from the island of 
Naxos Being very hard, it is much used for grind- 
ing glass and polishing metals and other hard 
substances It is found m lumps, having a granular 
structuic It is composed of alumina, oxide of 
iron, and silica, with a little lime, m proportions 
varying conside rably with different specimens The 
following may be taken as an average alumina, 82 , 
oxide of iron, 10 , silica, 6 , lime, if 

It is prepared for use by first breaking it into 
lumps about the si/e of a hen’s egg, then crushing 
these to powder by stampers It is then sifted to 
various degrees of fineness, which are numbered 
according to the meshes of the sieve. Plate-glass 
manufacturers and others separate E powder liffco 
different degrees of fineness by the method of 
eluttiaJwn (q v ) 4 number of copper cylinders 

of graduated capacities are placed in a row, and 
filled with water, the K, churned up with an 
abundance of water, is admitted by a pipe into 
the smallest, it then passes the next in size, 
and finally flows from the largest, and thus, os 
a given quantity of water with E suspended 
m it, passes in equal tunes through vessels of 
varying capacities, the amount of agitation wfll 
obviously be greatest in the smallest vessel, least 
in the largest, and in like proportion with tho 
intermediate , the largest particles, therefore, sink 
m the smaller vessel, and so on tilt only the very 
finest will reach the largest vessel In this 
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manner, any number of gradations of fineness may 
be obtained, according to the number and size* 
of the vessels. Elutnation in oil or gum-water is 
sometimes used on a smaller scale, the E. being 
stirred up in the liquid, and portions poured oft at 
different intervals of tune, the finest being, of 
course, the last to settle The use of the oil or 
gum is to make tho subsidence take place nioie 
slowly 

K thus prepared is used for a great many lmpor- 
tant purposes in the arts Being next m hardness 
to diamond dust and crystalknc corundum, tho 
lapidary uses it for cutting and polishing many 
lands of stone Glass stoppers of all kinds ore 
ground uito their fittings with it Plate glass is 
ground flat by its me ms , it is also used m glass 
cutting, and m grinding some kinds of metallic 
fittings When employed foi the polishing of 
metals, it has to be spread on some kind of surface 
to form a sort of fine file E paper, E doth , E 
sticks, E cah, and E stone , are various contrivances 
for such purposes 

E paper is made bj sifting E over paper 
which has been covered Math a coating of glue It 
is used eithei by wrapping it round a fine filo, 01 
a stick, or in the hand, according to the form of the 
work See Polishing of Meials 

E cloth is made like E paper, with coaise calico 
substituted for the papci The E does not adheie 
so well as to paper, and it is therefore not used by 
metal workers, who woik E paper till smooth with 
wear, but is chiefly used for purposes where the 
hand alone is used, and paper would ttai 

E sticks are used for the same pmposf s as E paper 
wrapped round files , they are made of deal stic ks 
shaped like files, then glued ovci, and dipped once 
or twice in a heap of emery 

E cake is a compound of bees wax, suet, and E , 
melted and well woiked together It is applied to 
bufling wheels, &c 

E stone is a kind of earthen-ware mixed with 
E, formed by pi easing a mixture oi clay nutl E 
into suitable moulds, and theu tiling, like common 
earthen ware It is moulded into wheels, laps, &c 
Its hardness and cutting powder are very considerable 

EMESA See Hems, or Homs. 

EMETICS, medicines given for the purpose of 
producing Vomiting (q v) They aic given when 
it is desirable to relicv e tho stomach of some noxious 
oi indigestible substance, as a narcotic poison, or 
excess of food, or some special article of diet which 
has disagreed. Emetics are also administered m 
cases of fever, where the oopious secretion they 
produce from the glands of the stomach and intes- 
tines is supposed to have a dim tly curative effect, 
aided, perhaps, by the sedative action of emetics 
upon the circulation and nervous system There 
is a considerable amount of evidence to shew, that 
emetics have the power of cutting short typhus and 
othei fevers m the earliest stage, and afterwards of 
making 4 he attack of the disease less severe In 
diseases of the respiratory organs, enu tics are given 
as the quiokost an<l safe at method of removing accu 
mulated mucus from the air passages , and in Croup 
(q V), their action is especially favourable, being 
often followed by expectoration and a rapid improve- 
ment in the suffocative symptoms Emetics are to 
be given with great caution, however, m all very 
depressed states of the system, as their primary 
action is to produce Nausea (q v), which is attended 
always with more or less diminution of the vital 
power, and often with great depression of the 
hearts action, amounting to syncope or fainting. 
The principal emetics are the preparations of anti- 
mony, erne, and copper , ipecacuanha m powder or 


I in wine , squill, lobelia, and, generally speaking, 
l the whole class of expectorants and irritants , the 
latter of which, however, with the exception of 
sulphate of zinc, and jierhaps mustard and water, 
form a dangerous kind of emetics, which should 
never be administered when the milder kinds can 
be procured 

EMETINE See Ipxoacuanha 

EMIGRATION is the passing from one part of 
the world to another for the purpose of permanently 
settling m it People going thus from one district 
of the same state to another — especially if it be a 
distant part, with different habits and physical 
pe< ulmnties — are sometimes said to emigrate, and 
m tlnw way the term has been often applied to the 
English and .Scotch stttlers in Ireland In its 
established signification, however, the word now 
refers to those who leave the state or dominions 
in which they have heretofore lived, and m 
this sense the term applies to those going to the 
colonies, though these ait like the United King- 
dom, under the authority of the British crown. 
In the country which people leave, they are called 
emigrants or wanderers out — in th it in which they 
settle, they are usually called immigrants Jacob 
and his family w ere immigrants to Egypt, and then 
descendants became emigrants from that country 
when they went to < 1 ent the piomisul land 

The G leeks wen nfdicted to emigration, owing, 
it lias been s ml, u the many political contests 
which drove the weaker party from home Greek 
emigrants pi mted colonics on the borders of the 
Medi terrain an and tho Blac k Se i, canymg them as 
far northward as Fiance, wheie they established 
the city ol Maibeille The Romans were great 
colonisers, but by conquest rather than emigration 
They disliked leaving Italy , and the military and 
civil ofliceis necessary to rule a colony weie generally 
tho only Romans who abode m it These even did 
not, m general, settle m the colonies with their 
, families, but wer^ recalled after a certain period 
of service, the whole arrangement much resembling 
that for the government of British India 

The migrations of the northern tribes who overran 
the Roman empire, arc well known in history , 
their wanderings may he said, indeed, to have 
continued down to the 13th century Those who 
wandered fiorn the north into France, where they 
acquired great territories, became known as Normans, 
and were remarkable foi entnely throwing oft the 
language and maimers, and even all the traditions 
of their original homes, and becoming the moat 
civilised and courtly portion of the French people 
But though thus changed, they still contmued to 
wander, spreading over Britain, Sicily, and the 
inten ening portions of Europe 

The discovery of America opened a vast new field 
for emigration, which was taken immediate advan- 
tage of by the Spanish and Portuguese, and latei, 
by the British, the French, the Germans, and the 
Dutch In the 17th c , many of the English Pun- 
tans, persecuted m, oi discontented with, their own 
country, foimd it more congenial to then tastes to 
live together in a new country, where they would be 
free from the presence of those who did not sympa- 
thise with them, and they thus founded the New* 
England colonies It is singular that, in tho 19th c., 
an attempt should be maae to revive the plan of 
emigrating for the purpose of maintaining an exclu- 
sive church, as, for instance, m the English High 
Church colony of Canterbury, and the Scotch Free 
Church colony of Otago 

The emigration fields at the present day are the 
territory still called the United States of America, 
the British oolomes in America, and the colonies in t 
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South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. There 
is a great distinction to be token between colonies 
fit for emigration and those dependencies of the 
British crown held for other purposes India, for 
instance, the greatest dependency of the crown, is 
totally unstated for emigration The British people 
who go there, with the exception of a few merchants, 
go to form tiie civil and military staff which rules 
the country They stay there no longer than they 
can help, and instead of living on from generation to 
generation, send home then children m eaily youth, 
Families of British origin having a tendency to 
degenerate, both physically and mentally, by long 
residence there. It is useless for working people to 
go there, as every kmd of woik is done in some way 
or other by the natives much cheaper than it could 
bo by Europeans, and the same may be said of every 
colony in the hot latitudes 

As a question in political economy, opinions about 
emigration have oscillated violently \t one time 
it has been prohibited, at anothei encouraged by 
all kinds of tempting ofleis held out to emigrants, 
while teachers of politn al economy have, proclaimed 
that there can never be too much emigi ation The 
conclusion to which we arc coining in. this, as in so 
many other questions m politic al economy is, that 
what is good for the individual membtrs of a com 
mumty is good for the community collectively -if 
people can improve their condition by t migiating, it 
is as well that they should emigrate , but it other 
wise, they had bettu stay at home It might man 
unuc cess ify to pi omul gate a den turn which tv cry 
man’s self inter* st should teach him, but unfortu- 
nately emigration is one of the matteis on which the 
populace have been liable to delusions which have 
produced great mischief Sometimes pool workmen 
have crowded in wluic labour was superabundant 
and capital deficient, at others, men have taken 
their capital to distncts vvheic theie wis no employ 
merit foi it, and the unnaturally high price of the 
necessanes of life has immcdiatily absoibed it all 
Young gentlemen, with nothing but showy accom- 
plishments, have gone to the bar k woods of Amt nca, 
where they could only prosper by ct iselcss tod in 
felling and charing Ambitious, dist outented ai tisans 
have wandered to tin wide pastilles of Auwtiaha, 
where they could only get a scanty subsistence as 
hut keepers 01 assistant shepherds, not having skill 
enough to be mtmsttd with the chaige of stock 
Such mistakes have on glinted from people’s ignor 
amc of the fate of those who have gone before, n« 
being generally taken for granted that the emi- 
grant haB gone away for las btnefit, whereas it has 
often been for his nun, and to meet an untimely 
death 

The standard difficulty is the want of adjustment 
of capital to labour Tins is enhanced by the circurn 
stance, that those who wish to emigrate are genei - 
ally persons feeding the pressure of jxivcrtv at home 
The man, however, who goes to a place where there 
is no capital to employ him with — either his own 
or some other person’s — is just m the position of 
a shipwrecked manner cast on the shore It has 
been justly remarked, that perfect emigration should 
consist of a transplantation of home-sooiety with 
aQ its several classes and institutions, including 
’capitalists employing labour, artisans of various 
kinds, members of the learned professions, teachers, 
and clergymen. An ingenious plan for bringing about 
such a distribution was called the Wakefield system 
of emigration, after the name of its inventor The 
foundation of the plan was a high charge for land — 
£1 per acre, the money so advanced by capitalists 
being -employed m exporting labour The plan 
failed, however, because people could get land in the 
• United States for a quarter of the price , and even 


in Australia, where at prevailed, capitalists, instead 
of buying land, 4 squatted,’ as it was termed* and 
the government had to countenance the systeftn, by 
charging them a small rent or squatting licence. 

There was One shape, however, in which it was 
found necessary for the government to interfere— 
the protection of emigrants, so far as possible, from 
cruelty and imposition Conducting emigration la a 
trade in which a large body of men are engaged 
Before ho leaves* his own country, the intending 
emigrant, through means of agents who take up that 
lino of business, can not only do shipped for a distant 
port, but can contract for his lemoval inland to ids 
final place of settlement, and can even contract for 
the pure base of a plot of giound, or for the sale of 
lus labom The temptations and the opportunities 
foi imposition in contracts to be fulfilled so far away 
from the place win re they are undertaken, is obvious, 
aud the instances of cruelty and rapacity exhibited 
in tlu emigi ation trade are among the most atrocious 
tli it have ever disgraced human nature These led 
to the appointment of a department of government 
< alh d the Emigi ation Commission, aud to the passing 
of the Passengers’ Act of 1849, which regulates the 
build and chai actor of the vessels which may carry 
cimgiants to ccrtun points, limits the number that 
may be convoyed, lequires the sufficiency of the 
piovwions anti other stores to be certified, and pro- 
vides for propel medical attendance The British 
government cannot, of course, enforce obedience to 
their regulations in vessels belonging to citizens of 
the 1 > mbr d States, after these have gone to sea, but 
bt toic illowmg Buch vessels to receive emigrants, 
Urn owuors must find security m this country for 
the performance of their undertakings, and to a 
considerable extent the American government has 
co operated with ours for tho protection of emi- 
grants 

The greatest amount of emigration from any on© 
country is fiorn the Unite d Kingdom There is also 
a continual stream of emigi ation from Germany, 
which has formed several separate German com* 
nnmitics in the States of America, and also in the 
iintish colonics there, and m Australia A now 
kmd of < migi ation, which has come under the charge 
ol tie Lhitish authorities, is that of hill coolies 
from India, and of Chinese, both for the purpose 
of supplying freo labour m the sugar growing and 
othci tropical colonies where Euiopeans cannot 
work with safety A difficulty whit h more or less 
ittends all kinds of emigration is peculiarly felt in 
tins kind— viz , that of keeping the two sexes at 
anything near to an equality 

The annual reports of the Emigration Commis- ] 
sioncrs afford a continued scries of statistics on emi- | 
gration, especially from the United Kingdom From ! 
the 21st of these, coming down to the end of the | 
year 1860, it appears that the total number who had j 
emigrated from the United Kingdom for 46 years— 
v tz , from 1815 inclusive— was 5,04C,067 Emigration 
received a great impulse from the commercial crisis 
of 1847, and the potato disease at the same period. 

In 1845, the total number was 93,501 , in 1646, it 
was 129,851 , and in 1847, it reached 258,270 The 
largest number who emigi ated m any ono year was 
368,764 m 1651 The smallest number m any year 
during the last 20 was in 1843 — viz , 57,210. The 
former (viz , the largest number* were distributed 
thus to the North American colonies, 32,873 , to 
the United States, 244,261 , to the Australian colo- 
nies and New Zealand, 87,881, and to other places, 
3740 Tho other number (the smallest) were thus 
distributed viz , to the North American colonies, 
23 518 , to the United States, 28,335 ; to Austr alia 
and New Zealand, 3476 , and to other places, 1881. 
The number who emigrated in I860 was 127,969; 
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being— to the North American colonies, 9786 , to 
the United States, 87,000 , to Australia and New 
Zeolahd, 24,302 , and to other places, 6881 Again, 
taking the parts of the empire whence they came, 
wo imd tliat there were — from England, 103,001 , 
from Scotland, 3872 , and from Ireland, 21,590 the 
returns, however, only apply to the port of embarka 
tion, not the place where the emigrant may have 
been bom or lived Of the total, 71,507 were 
entered as male, and 55,929 as female, while of 
1033, the sex was not distinguished 

EMIGRATION OF PAUPERS The manifest 
advantages derivable both to themselves and the 
community which supports them from the emigra- 
tion of paupers, and more particularly of pauper 
ohildrcn, to the colonics, have led to several legis- 
lative provisions on the subject The object of these 
enactments is, on the one hand, to facilitate pauper 
emigration, and, on the otlin, to prevent it from 
being pi cased on paupers by tin guaiduns to the 
extent of interfering with their personal ficcdoin of 
choice By 4 and 5 Will IV c 70, s 62, parishes 
m England and Wales are empowe i eel to raise funds 
by a yoaily late for defraying the expenses of poor 
persons willing to emigiate. The sums advanced 
may be recovered from any person above the igo of 
21, who (or whose family oi any part thereof), having 
consented to emigrate, shall refuse to do so, or who 
having emigrated, shill return 11 md 12 Viet e 
110, empowers the guudians of a paush to promote 
the voluntary emigiation of the poor h wing settle 
ments themn, m aecordance with the provisions of 
the statute above cited, and to charge the expenses 
upon the oi din ary funds ioi the leln f of the poor 
By 12 and 13 Viet c 101, s 20, guaiduns arc an 
powered to expend a sum not txete ding £10 for c u h 
person, on the emigration of paupers having settle 
ments m their union or paush, without a previous 
vestry meeting 13 and 14 Viet c 101, s 4, enacts 
that it shall be lawful for the guaidi uis of any parish 
or union to expend money m the emigi ation of any 
poor oiphun oi deserted child under the age of 10 
years, having no settlement, oi the place of whoso 
settlement is unknown, and to c lunge the expense 
so incurred to the aamt parish to which such oi phan 
or deserted child was chargeable at the time of the 
emigration The section concludes with the pro 
vision, that no emigrition of any such orphan or 
deserted child, under any of the above mentioned 
powers, shall take place until such orphan or deserted 
child shall have consented thereto before the justices 
assembled m petty sessions, and a certificate of such 
consent, under the hands of two of the justices 
present thereat, shall have been transmitted to the 
Poor-law Board 

These statutory provisions do not apply to 
Scotland, and there are no < orrosponding clauses 
m the Scottish acts The emigration of paupers m 
Scotland, if effecte'd at all, must be the result of a 
private airangemcnt between the parish and the 
emigration commissioner, or other person willing 
to conti act for their passage — the consent of tho 
pauper being, of course, requisite The directors 
of tagged schools have frequently directed their 
attention to the subject, but they have invariably 
been withheld from trying the experiment of 
sending the childrt n to the colonies, partly by the 
want of funds, and partly by the want of arrange- 
ments for their reception vv hen they arrived 

l£MIGIt£s, the name given more especially to 
those persons who quitted France dunng the Revo- 
lution After the insurrection at Pans, and the 
taking of the Bastile, 14th July 1789, the pnnoes of 
the royal f vmily departed from France They were 
followed, after the adoption of the constitution of 


1791, by all who considered themselves aggrieved 
by the destruction of their privileges, or who 
were exposed to persecution Nobles quitted their 
chateaus , officers, with whole companies, passed 
the frontiers Crowds of priests and monks fled 
to ^scape the oath of allegiance to the constitution. 
Belgium, Piedmont, Holland, Switzerland, and, 
above all, Germany, were overrun with fugitives 
of every age Only a few had been able to *rave 
their property , the greater portion were in a state 
of destitution, and sank into utter demoralisation 
A court had formed itself round the princes at Cob- 
lenz , a government, with ministers and a court of 
justice, had been established, and communication 
was kept up with all the foreign courts unfavour- 
able to the Revolution. This conduct nnbitteied 
France, aggravated the position of the king, and 
drove the revolutionary party forward in their san- 
guinary career Under the command of the Pnnce 
of Coudt, a body of CmigrCs was formed, which 
followi cl the Prussian army into Champagne The 
result was that the severest laws were now put in 
force against the Cmigr6s Their lands weie con- 
fiscated The penalty of death was proclaimed 
against any one who should support or enter into 
communication with them Thirty thousand per- 
sons weie placed upon the list of Cmigres, and 
exiled for i ver fron the soil of France, although 
many of them had (fused to bear arms against 
their country Not until after the failure of their 
attempt to land at Qmbeion m 1795, did tho 
CmigrCs abandon all thoughts of penetrating mto 
France by force of aims Oond6’s corps, after the 
peact of Lunev ilk , was oblig( d tormalty to dissolve, 
and sought in asylum in Russia Evm under tho 
Dimtoiy, however, many had cndeavouml to 
obtain permission to return to France The general 
amnesty proclaimed by the First Consul was there- 
fore joyfully hailed by the guater portion of the 
Cmigrts Mail}, however, did not return homo 
till after the downfall of Napoleon Dignities, pen- 
sions, and offices were now showered upon these 
faithful adherents , but, according to tho charter 
of 1814, they were unable to recover either their 
estates oi then privileges Fin illy, on the motion 
of the minister VillMe, tho fmigr6s who had lost 
their landed estates, by the law of the 27th April 
1825, received a compensation of 30 million francs 
yearly on the capital of 1000 million francs After 
the July revolution, however, the grant was with- 
draw n Compare Antoine do Saint Gervais, Hut- 
ton o cles Eimqrts Fran (ms (3 vols , Paris, 1823), and 
Montrol, Histoirc de V Emigration (2d edit, Pans, 
1825) 

EMI'LIAN (or ^EMILIAN) PRO VINCES, a 
name now employed to designate a portion of the 
recently formed kingdom of Italy, comprising the 
northern part of the States of the Church (the 
Romagna), and the duchies of Parma and Modena 
The name is derived from the ancient Via uEmiha 
(a continuation of the Via Flamima , or great 
northern road), which passed through these tern- 
tones The E P were formally annexed to 
Sardinia m April I860 See Italy* 

E'MINENCE, a title given to cardinal by Urban 
VIII Up to the period of his pontificate, they* 
had been called Most Illustnous and Most Reverend. 
The assumption by the Roman Catholic clergy of 
this and other ecclesiastical titles, not having 
reference to any ‘pretended province, or to any 
pretended see or diocese,’ are not struck at by the 
Act 14 and 15 Viot c 49, to prevent the assumption 
of certain ecclesiastical titles m respect of places m 
the United Kingdom. See EccususnoaL Titles 
Assumption Act. 
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E'MIR, an Arabic word, equivalent to * ruler,’ 
is a title given jn the East, and m the North of 
Africa, to m independent chieftains, and also to all 
the actual or supposed descendants of Mohammed 
through his daughter Fatima. The latter are very 
numerous throughout the Turkish dominions, but 
although entitled by birth to be classed among the 
first four orders of society, they enjoy no particular 
privileges or consideration , on the contrary, they 
are found engaged in all sorts of occupations, and 
are to be met with among beggars, and the lowest 
of the populace, as frequently os among the mollahs 
Their privileges are confined to a few unimportant 
matters, chiefly to the exclusive right to wear 
turbans of a green colour, that having been the 
favounte colour of the Prophet They are placed 
under the supervision of the Emir Beshir In 
former tunes, the title of Emir was borne by the 
leaders m the religious wars of the Moham 
medans, as well as by several ruling families, such 
as the Thaherides and Samamdes m Persia, the 
Tulumdts in Egypt, the first Bevcn Ommaiades 
m Spain The title Emir, in connection with 
othei words, likewise designates different offices 
Emir-al Mumemn , ‘ Prince of the Faithful/ is the 
title assumed by the cilifs themsehes , Emir 
af Musleimn, signifying the same thing, was the 
title of the Almora\ides Emir al Omuih , ‘ Prince 
of Princes/ was the title of the first minister, under 
the califs and tin East Indi in Moguls, w ho umti d 
in his own person the highest cml and military 
dignities It is now the title of the go\ ernors of 
different provinces The Turkish master of the 
horse is styled Emu Achor , the standard hearer, 
Emir-Alcm, the surveyor of maikets m Turkey, 
Emir Baraar , and the leader of the caravans of 
pilgrims to Mecca, Enur- Haclji 

E'MLY, an ancient Irish see, united to Cashel m 
1568 

EMME'NAGOGUES, medicines intended to 
restore, or to bring on for the first time, the men 
strual excretion m women The emmenagogues 
chiefly in use are the pi cparations of aloes, non, 
myrrh, and other stimulants m connection with 

t uugativcs, and also the local us< of the warm 
>ath, leeches, fomentation, &c Some recommend 
still more powerful and direct applications to the 
uterine mucous membrane, as galvanic pessaries, 
lunar caustic, scarifications, &c , but these aie not 
m general use See Mlnstklatiot 
E'MMERICH, a town of Rhenish Prussia, is 
situated on the right bank of the Rhine, on the 
borders of Holland It is a very old tow n, and has 
a Dutch character of cleanliness it has a custom 
house, an orphan house, a gymnasium, and several 
ecclesiastical edifices E has manufactures of cloth, 
linens, and leather, and some shipping Pop 7116 

E'MMET See Akt 

EMOXLIENTS (from Lat mollis, soft), sub- 
stances used to Boften the textures to which they 
are applied, as poultices, fomentations, &c , exter- 
nally, and Demulcents (q v ) internally 

EMOTION This is the name for one of the 
comprehensive departments of the human mind. It 
Ts now usual to make a threefold division of the 
mind — Emotion, or Feeling , Volition, or Action 
prompted by Feelings , and Intellect, or Thought 
It is not meant that these can be manifested in 
absolute separation , or that we can bo at one time 
all emotion, another time all volition, and again all 
thought, without either of the other two But 
although our living mind is usually a concurrence, in 
greater or less degree, of all of them, still they can 
• be distinguished as presenting very different appear - 


ances, according as one or other predominates 
Wonder, Anger, Fear, Affection, are emotions! the 
Acts that wo perform to procure pleasurable feel- 
ings, and avoid painful, are volitions, or exercises 
of Will , Memory and Reasoning are processes of 
Thought, or Intellect. 

Emotion is essentially a condition of the waking, 
conscious mind When asleep, or m a faint, or m 
any of those states called ‘being unoonscious/ We 
ha\ e no emotion , to say that we have would be a 
contradiction, which shows that ‘emotion ’ is a very 
wide and comprehensive word In fact, whenever 
we are mentally excited ‘ anyhow/ w r e may be said 
to be under emotion Our active movements and 
intellectual processes can sometimes go on with 
v cry little consciousness , we may w oik and scarcely 
lie aware of it , trams of thought may bo pro\ ed 
to have passed through the mind while we are 
unconscious of them Sow, it is these unconscious 
inodts of Volition and Intellect that present the 
greatest contrast to emotion , shewing now nearly 
co extensive this word is with mental wakefulness, 
or consciousness, in its w idest signification 

Emotion, then, is of the very essence of mind, 
although not exni essing the w hole of mind. There are 
throe distinct kinds 01 divisions of it Pleasures, 
Pains, and Exutemmt that is neither pleasurable 
nor painful 

F\ery kind of Pleasure is included under emotion 
m its widest acceptation The pleasures of the 
Stnscs art as much of an i motional character as 
those pleasures that are not of the senses - as, for 
example, those of Power, Pride, Aflection, Malevol- 
ent o, Knowledge, Fine Art, &c Every one of our 
senses may be made to yield pleasurable emotion, 
and all those otliei susceptibilities, sometimes called 
the special emotions, of winch a classification is 
given below, are cornu < ted with oui pleasures or our 
pains What pleasure is in its inmost natuie, each 
one must find from lus own experience, it is an 
ultimatr fact of the human consciousness which 
cannot be resolved into anything more fundamental, 
although, as will bo seen, we tan lay down the laws 
that conmct it with the othei manifestations of 
mind — namely, action and thought, and with the 
facta of oul ( orporeal life 

In the mxt place, Pam is a species of emotion. 
We know this condition as lieing the opposite of 
Pleasure, as the soiuct of activity directed to its 
removal or abatement, and as the cause of a jiecaliar 
outward appearance, known as the Expression qr 
Physiognomy of Pam All the inlets of pleasure 
are also inl< ts of pain The various sensibilities 
of the mind, win thcr the outward senses, or the 
more inward emotions, give rise at one time to 
pleasure, at other times to pam, the conditions of 
each being generally well understood by us , we can 
define the agencies that cause pU isurc or suffering 
through the skm, the ear, or the eye 

But it is requisite, furtbei, to lecogms© certain* 
modes of Neutral Excitement, m order to exhaust 
the compass of emotion We arc very often roused, 
shocked, excited, or made mentally alive, when we 
can hardly say that wc are either pleased of put to 
pam The mind is awakened and engrossed with 
some one thing, other things are excluded , and the 
particular cause of the excitement is impressed upon 
us so as to be afterwards remembered, while all the 
time we are removed alike from enjoyment and 
from suffering This is a kind of emotion that has 
its principal value in the sphere of intellect. The 
emotion of Wonder or Astonishment is not Sfijidom 
of this nature , for although we sometimes derive 
pleasure, and sometimes the opposite, from a shock 
of surprise, we are very frequently affected m 
neither way, being simply impressed The strange 
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appearance of a comet gives far more of thib 
neutral effect than of the others It is a thing 
j that possesses our mind at the time, and is af to- 
wards vividly remembered by us, and these are the 
chief consequences of its having roused our wonder 

The Physical Accompaniments of emotion are a 
part of its nature It has been remarked in all 
ages, that every Btrong passion has a certain outward 
expression or embodiment, which is the token of its 
presence to the beholder The child soon learns to 
interpret the signs of feeling Joy, Gnef, Affection, 
Fear, Rage, Wonder, have each a characteristic 
expression , and painters, sculptors, and poeta, have 
adopted the demeanour of passion as a subject 
for their art There must be some deep connec- 
tion in the human fiamc between the inward states 
of consciousness and the physical or corpoieal 
activities, to produce results so uniform thriAighout 
the human race When we stud} the facts dost ly, 
we obtain de< lsive proof of the concurrence of the 
following members and oigms m the manifestation 
of feebng 

In the first place, the muscles or moving organs 
are affected Under stiong < xcitcmcnt, the whole 
body is animated to gesticulation , m loss powerful 
feelings, the expression coniines itself more to the 
features or the movements of tlu face These last 
have been analysed by hir Chubs Bell The face 
has three centres of movement — the Mouth, Eyes, 
and Nose, the mouth bemg most susceptible, and 
therefore the most expressive feature In the Eyes, 
expression is constituted by the two opposite move 
ments of the eyebrows , the one laiaing md arching 
them (prompted by a muscle ot the scalp, occijnto 
frontalis), the other corrugating and wrinkling 
them The one movement is assotuted with pleas- 
ing states, the other with painful The Nose is 
acted on by sc \ eral muscles, the most considerable 
of which is one that raises the wmg together with 
the upper lip, and is brought into play under the 
disgust of a bad smell aud in expressing dislike 
generally The Mouth is principally made up of 
one ring like muscle {oi biculai is), fiom which nine 
pairs radiate to the c hecks and face In pleasing 
emotions, the mouth is drawn out by the action of 
two pairs of muse l<s, named the buccmatoi and 
zygomatic, situated in the cheek The expression 
of pain is determined by the contraction of the 
apertui e of the mouth, through the relaxation of 
those muscles, and the contraction of the rmg like 
muscle that constitutes the flesh of the lips , and 
by two muscles in the chm, on< depressing the angle 
of the mouth, and tho other raising the middle of 
the lower lip, as in pouting Besides tho features, 
the Voice is instinctively affected under stiong feel- 
ings , the shouts of hilarious excitement, the cry of 
sharp pam, and the moan of protracted agony, are 
universally known Another important muscle of 
expression is the Diaphragm, or midriff, a large 
muscle dividing the chest from tho abdomen, and 
regularly operating m expiration In laughter, this 
muscle is affected to convulsion 

In the second place, tho organic functions of the 
system aio decidedly influenced for good or evd 
under emotion The glandular and other organs 
acted on in this way comprehend the most import- 
ant viscera of the body The Lachrymal Secretion 
is specifically affected under passion , the flow of 
tears being accelerated to a rush, instead of pursu- 
ing the tranquil course of keeping the eyeball moist 
and clean The Btatcs of the Sexual Organs are con- 
nected with the strongest feelings of the irund, bemg 
both the cause and the effect ol mental excitement 
The Digestion is greatly subject to the feelings, 
being promoted by joy and hilarity, not in too great 
excess and arrested and disturbed under pain, gnef , 


terror, anger, and intense bodily m mental occupa- 
tion The Skin is known to respond to the condition 
of the mind , the cold sweat m fear is a derange- 
ment of its healthy functions The Respiration may 
be quickened or depressed according to the feelings. 
The action of the Heart and the Circulation of we 
Blood are subject to the same causes. The nature 
of this influence was explained under Blushing 
L astly, m women, the Lacteal Secretion participates 
in the states of emotion, being abundant, healthy, 
and a source of pleasure m a tranquil condition of 
mind, while gnef and strong passions change it to a 
deleterious quality 

The connection between mental emotion and 
bodily states being thus a fact confirmed by the 
universal experience of mankind, can we explain 
this connection upon any general law or principle of 
the human constitution 9 Have we any clue to the 
mysterious selection of some actions as expressing 
pleasure, and others as expressing pam ? The reply 
is, that there is one principle or clue that unravels 
much of the complexity of this subject — namely, 
that states of pleasure are usually accompanied with 
an increase m some or all of the vital functions , and 
states of pain with a depression or weakening of vital 
functions This position may be maintained on a 
very wade induction of facts, many of them very 
generally recognised and others open to any careful 
observer , there hi 5, however, some appearances 
of an opposite kmc , which have to be satisfactorily 
accounted for, before we can consider it as fully 
established 

If we consider first the respective agents or causes 
of pleasure and pain, we must acknowledge that 
they are very generally of a natuie to accord W'lth 
tho view now stated IIow manv of the sources of 
ph asuie are obviously sources of increased energy of 
some vital organs The case of Food is too obvious 
to need any comment Warmth w ithin limits both 
< onfers pleasure and stimulates the skin, the diges- 
tion, and other functions Fresh air exhilarates the 
mind, while quickening the respiratory function 
Light is believed to stimulate the vital actions no 
j less than the mental tone And if there be Borne 
pleasures of sense, such as mere sweetness of taste, 
fragrant odours, music, &c , that do not obviously 
involve greater encigy of vital function, the y might 
he seen to do so, if we knew more than we do respect- 
ing the operation of the vanous organs, and we are 
certain that they do not have the opposite effect 
Me dical authorities are bo much impressed with the 
geneial tendency of pleasures, that they include 
thorn in the list of stimulants in cases of low vitality 
If we pass fiom the senses to the special emotions, 
such as Wondei, Power, Tender Affection, Taste, we 
find that wlieu those arc pleasing, tho> also increase 
the animal forces at some point or other A stroke 
of victory sends a thrill through the whole system , 
and if the pulse were examined at that moment, we 
should find that it beats stronger The illustration 
for Pains is exactly paiallel, but still more striking 
It is notorious that Hurts, wounds, fatigue, ill-health, 
hunger, dullness, nauseous tastes and odours, the 
silence of a prison, the gloom of utter darkness, 
failure, humiliation, contumely, deprivation of one’s 
usual comforts and pleasures— while causing pam, 
cause m a corresponding degree a depression of the? 
powers of the system. There are some apparent 
exceptions, as in the stimulus of the whip, the 
bracing agency of cold, and the effect of misery 
generally in- rousing men from lethargy to action, 
but these could all be shewn to be quite compatible 
with the mam principle 

If we turn from the agents to the expression or 
modes of manifestation, of the opposing mental con- 
ditions, we shall find that the facta are of the eamc, 
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general tenor, although with some wiping excep- 
tions. Joy makes a man spontaneously active, 
erect, animated, and energetic. It is aa if a flush of 
power were diffused through his members , and the 
efforts he is then prompted to, lead to no painful 
exhaustion The opening up of the features, b> the 
elevation of the eyebrows and the retraction of the 
mouth, indicates that the stream of energy lias 
ooursed over the face In a still greater shock, 
the convulsiveness of laughter, by which respiration 
is quickened, attests the superabundance of the 
annual spirits The body stands more erect, and 
every act done is done with more emphasis Gnef 
and depression are the opposite m every particular 
The frame is languid and stooping, the features life- 
less, the voice is a feeble w ad , and although there 
is a species of convulsion attending on this condi 
tion of mind, it is a marked contrast to the otkei 
The sob is c vused by the partial pauilifsw of the 
diaphragm, which necessitates groat voluntary efforts 
in order that bieatbrng may proceed The choking > 
sensation at the throat is also a species of paiiilysis 
from loss of vital power The convulsions arising 
under such circumstances are product! \ e of an 
exhausting reaction, which is the case with all the 
energetic movements stimulated by extreme pun 
Such is undoubtedly the general fact But why 
shoidd pain stimulate , or give stiength to, home 
special muscles, such as the conugator of the eye 
brow, and the depressor of the angle of the mouth’ 
This 1ms appeared a guat difficulty to the ablest 
physiologists It would look as if pleasure coin- 
cided with an eneigetu wave sent to some muscles, 
and pam with au energetic wave sent to others , so 
that the opposite conditions of mind aic equally 
accompanied by an iccession of power to some 
boddy member But if wc examine the matter 
more narrowly, it wdl probably turn out that the 
muscles that seem to be stimulated under pain, are 
not Bom leality, but obtain the uppei hand through 
the general relaxation of the system Thus, take 
the mouth We know the state of the mouth in 
languor, inaction, and sleep Wo know that when 
we are roused in any way the muscles of the face 
operate and diaw the mouth asuiulei in a variety 
of forms Pic asm e coi responds with our energetic 
moods, pam causes a collapse tow aids the sleepy 
and exhausted condition which rcpiesf uta a state of 
departed cuerg} So the collapse of the body 
might seem an cxcition of the Jlejroi muscles, or 
those that bend the frame forward, but we me 
well aware that such collapse takes place when tho 
Bystem is totally life loss A renewed energy , as a 
matter of course, makes us stand erect 

This is a part of the c.rae m reply to the objections 
arising from a sptcilie expression of pain, but not 
the whole , ami the answer to tho difficulties still 
remaining is furnished by a fact 'that, if well authen 
ticated, wdl probably dispose of neaily all tho 
exceptions to the general principle now contended 
for. It is the organic functions, more than the 
muscular system^ whoso mci eased vitality coincides 
with pleasurable feeling, and their diminished action 
with pam. Muscular exercise is often highly agree- 
able, but the pleasure of resting after exercise is 
still more so Now, there can be little doubt that 

•what happens m the state of healthy repose is this 
the amount of vital force stimulated by exercise — 
the increased energy derived from plying the lungs 
and heart — is now allowed to leave * the active 
members, and to pass to the other organs— the 
digestion, skin, and various secreting glands— and it 
is their aggrandisement that is associated with the 
comfortable sensations of repose and sinking into 
stop. Thus, the abating of muscular energy may 

, IS * cause of pleasure, provided the organic func- 

- -- - JL. — 


tions are raised m consequence ; hut it may he 
maintained as a highly probable supposition, that a 
certain health and energy of some or all of Hhese 
functions (it is difficult to draw atrpemffc line) w 
essential to pleasurable feeling We may doubt 
whether c\ on mental causes can materially raise 
the tone of enjoyment, if they^do not also raise the 
activity of some ot theso organs Not only may a 
person be very happy and comfortable m the pros- 
tration of tho muscular energy, oven in a sick-bed* 
but one way of procuring comfort is to induce a 
total inaction of the moving members, to allow 
all tho available nervous powder to pass to the 
visceia and secretions Jfence a forced relaxation 
of the muscles qf)iei ally, by the employment of 
some of them, is a means of soothing the mind 
under pun Thus, tho active intervention of cer- 
tain small muscles - such ns tho corrugator of the 
eyebrows, the orbicular muscle of the mouth, and 
the depressor of the angle of the mouth — by relax- 
ing a much greater body of muscle, is the means of 
setting free vital energy for behoof of the other 
parts of the system Inis would explain the mental 
relief furnished by an assumed sadness of feature, 
and a voluntary collapse of the body generally 

It would appear, then, that the stimulus of muscle is 
not necessardy oi immediately a cause of pleasure , 
while the stimulus of the organic functions is 80 , 
Thus, a bracing told quickens the activities, but IS 
apt to cause a ebook of pam, by temporarily check- f 
nig tho action of the skin , when the reaction 
ai rives, this check is converted into stimulation, 
and the mental state is altered in like manner A 
bitter tome must be supposed to act on the same 
principle 

The emotions of the human mind may be classi- 
fied under two Leads 

First— Tho pleasures, and pains, and modes of 
excitement growing out of tho exercise of the Senses, 
tho Movements, and tho Appetites See SENSES. 
The five senses, commonly recognised, are partly 
sources of plcasuie and pain, in which case thoy 
yield Emotion, and partly sources of Knowledge, by 
which they are i elated to tho Intellect There are 
other sensibilities not included in the five senses, 
but ranking with thun in those particulars —as the 
ft clings of Muscular Exercise and Repose, and the 
sensations of Digestion, Respiration, fee 

The second head comprises the Special Emotions 
not arising immediately out of Sensation, although 
connected therewith These have been variously 
classified. The following is one inode of laying 
them out 1 Feelings of Liberty and Restraint, 

2 Wonder, 3 Tenor, 4 Tender Affections, 5. 
Emotions of Self complacency, Love of Approba- 
tion, &c , G Sentiment of Tower , 7 Irascibility , 

8 Emotions of Action, including the interest of 
1 ursuit or PJot , 9 Emotions of Intellect, Love of 
Knowledge, Consistency, and Inconsistency , 10* 
Fine Art Emotions, or Taste , 1 1 Tho Moral Sense. 

On this subject, see Muller’s Physiology , Movement* 
due to the Passions of the Mind , Bell’s Anatomy 
of Expression,^ Stewart on the AcUve Powers; Bam 
on the Emotions and the W i U, &c 

EMPA'NNEL— Empanellare vel ponere %n assists 
etguratis— to write m a schedule/or roll the names 
of such jurors as the sheriff returns to pass upon 
any trial The judges of astiize m England, before 
commencing their circuits, issue precepts to the 
sheriffs of the several counties, calling upon them 
to summon a sufficient number of jurors to serve 
upon the grand and petty juries In corafjhanes 
with this order, the sheriff prepares lists, called the 
Panels (q v ) of the jury, and the persons n amed. 
in the lists are thereupon summoned to’ attend at 
the assizes * 

It 




EMPE0INADO— EMPEROB- MOTH. 


EMPECINA'DO, Ddw Juak Mabtu* Diaz* bl, 
one of the leaders of the Spanish revolution of 
1820/ was bom m 1775 He was the son of poor 
parents, and entered the Spanish army m 1702. At 
the head of 5000 or 5000 men, he earned on a 
guerilla warfare against the French during the 
Peninsular struggle, and. acquired great distinction 
In 1814, ho was appointed colonel in the regular 
army, and the king himself created him neld- 
marshal , but in consequence of petitioning Ferdi 
nand, m 1815, to rt institute the Cortes, he was 
imprisoned, and afterwards banished to Valladolid 
On the outbreak of the insurrection in 1820, he 
took a prominent part on the side of the constitu- 
tionalists, and on sev i rnl occasions exhibited great 
courage, daring, and circumspection After the 
triumph of the absolutists in 1825, he was arrested, 
exposed in an iron cage to the contumely of the 
passers-by, and finally executed on a common 
gibbet, amidst the ferocious ycllings of a debased 
and liberty hating populace 
EMPEDOCLES, a Greek philosopher of Agn 
gentum, in Sicily, lived about 450 bo So great 
was the estimation in which he was held by his 
fellow citizens as a physician, a friend of the gods, a 
predicter of futuiity, and a sorcerci, or conjuror 
of nature, that they are said to have offered him the 
sovereignty But being an enemy of tyranny, ho 
declined it, and was the meaus of delivering the 
community from the dominion of the aristocracy, 
and bringing in a democracy There was a tradition 
that he threw himself into the crater of Etna, in 
order that his sudden disnppeaiance might beget a 
belief in his divine origin , this, however, can only 
be regai ded as a mere fable, like the story told by 
Lucian, that Etna thiew out the sandals of the vain 
philosopher, and thus destroyed the popular belief 
in his divinity The statement of Aristotle is, that 
he died at the age of 60 , later writers extend the 
period of his life considerably furthei, but their 
testimony is not equal m weight to that of Aristotle 
In E, philosophic thought is bound up with 
poetry and myth even m a highei degite than in 
Parmenides (q v ) His general point of view is 
determined by the rnfluc nco of the Elc.itic school 
upon the physical theories of the Ionic philoso 
phers Ho assumed four primitive independent 
substances — air, water, lire, and earth, which lie 
designates often by the mythical names Zeus, Here, 
Ac These four elements, as they were called, kept 
their plaee till modem chemistry dislodged them. 
Along with material elements, he affirmed the exist- 
ence of two moving and opciatmg powers, love and 
bate, or friendship and strife, the first as the unit 
ing principle, the second as the separating The 
contrast between matter and power, or force, is thus 
brought out more strongly by E than by prei ious 
philosophers The ongin of the world, or cosmos, 
he conceived m this way In the beginning, the 
elements wero held m a sort of blended unity, or 
sphere, by the attractive force of love , when hate, 
previously exterior, penetrated as a repelling and 
sepai ating principle In this process gf separation, 
which gni s use to the individual objects of nature, 
he seems to havo assumed a senes of stages, a 
gradual development of the perfect out of the 
imperfect, and a periodical return of things to the 
elemental state, m order to be again separated, and 
a new woild of phenomena formed From the 
fragments that we possess of Ins didactic poem, it is 
not quite char in how far lie considered fire as the 
substratum of strife, and water as the substratum of 
* love, and ascribed vanous creations to the predomi- 
nance of one or the other of these principles Of 
his opinions on special phenomena, may be men- 
tioncd lus doctrine of emanations, winch procee din g 


from (me thing enter into corresponding openings in 
other things. By this assumption in connection 
with the maxim, that like is known only by like, 
he thought to explain the nature of perception by 
the senses He attempted to give a moral applica- 
tion to the old doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls, his views of which resembled those of Pythag- 
oras. The fragments of E. have been edited by 
Sturz (2 vols , Leip 1805), Kars ten (Ainst. 1838), 
and Stein (Bonn, 1852) 

E'MPEROR (Lot imperator) The original signi- 
fication of this, which m the modem world has 
become the highest title of sovereignty, can be 
understood only when it is taken m conjunction 
w ith vmperium , w hich m the Roman political system 
liad a peculiar and somewhat technical meaning 
The lmpenum of a magistrate, be he king or consul, 
was the power winch he possessed of bringing physi- 
cal force into operation for the fulfilment of his 
behests This power was ( onferred by a lex curtain , 
and it required this authorisation to entitle a consul 
to act as the commander of an army In the case of 
the lungs also, the impermm was not implied m 
their election, but was conferred separately, by a 
separate act of the national will ‘On the death of 
King Pompilms,’ says Cicero, * the pop vine m the 
corn it ict cur iota elected Tullus Hostdms king, upon 
the rogation of an i 'err ex , and the king, following 
the example of P pilms, took the votes of the 
populus , according to their rimer , on the question of 
his impenum ’ --Uiqiubltc, n 17 Now, it was in 
virtue of this lmpuiinn that the title imperator was 
given to its possessor Far fiom being an emperor 
in the modern sense, lie might be a consul or a pro 
consul , and theic were, m fact, many imperatores, 
even after the title had been assumed as a pre- 
uomen by Julius Camr It was this assumption 
which gradually gave to the title its modern signih 
cation In republican times, it hid followed the 
name, and indicated simply that its possessor was an 
imperator, or one possessed of the impcrium, now 
it preceded it, and signified that he who arrogated 
it to himself was the emperor In this form it 
appears on the coma of the successors of Julius 
Alter the times of the Antonmc s, the title grew into 
use as expressing the possessor of the sovereignty of 
the Roman woild, m which sense P? weeps also was 
frequently employed. In the introduction to the 
Institutes, Justinian uses both, m speaking of him- 
self, in tin* same paiagraph From the emperors of 
the West, the title passed to Charlemagne, the 
founder of the German empire When the CarlQ- 
vmgian family expired m the German blanch, the 
imperial crown became elective, and continued to 
be so till it ceased — Francis II, who m 1804 had 
declared himself hereditary Emperor of Austria, 
having laid it down in 1800 In addition to the 
Emperor of Austria, there are now m Europe the 
Emperor of Russia and the Emperor of the French— 
the latter of whom, being an elected monarch, holds 
a position, m one respect at least, resembling that of 
the old emperors of the second Western 'Empire, 
with whom it is sometimes thought that ho is not 
unwilling to be identified 

EMPEROR MOTH (Satumm pavomrt minor), 
a moth of the same family (Bombycidce ) with the 0 
silk worm moth, and of a genus to which the 
largest of lopidopterous insects belong The E M. 
is the largest British lepidoptcrous insect Its 
expanse of wings is about three and a half inches 
Each wing is ornamented with a large eye-like 
glassy and transparent spot, and such Boots ate 
exhibited by many of the genus. The Peacock 
Moth (& pavoma major) is the largest Enropem 
species, and attains an expanse <3 five inches , 




EM?teTEACE^^IMPOMTJM. 


across the wings. The cocoons o f the E. M. are 
remarkable for being formed internally of stiff 
convergent elostto threads, which readily permit the 



Emperor Moth, with Catorpillar, Pupa, and Cocoon 


escape of the insect, but prc\ent the entrance of 
intruders The cocoons of this genus of moths are 
invested with edk, which m China and India is 
collected for use hee Silk w olm 
EMPETIlA'CE-dS Sec CivOWi LruY 
E'MFHASIS Sec Acclni 
EMPHYSE'MA, an unnatiual distension of a 
part with air Emphysema of the cellular texture 
often takes place m the neighbourhood of wounds 
of tlio air-passages m tlie lungs, and is the 
consequonce of an escape of air from th< se parts 
Emphysema of the lungs is the conscqm nee either 
of distension or of ruptuie of the air- vesicles, 
especially on the surface It is rarely that emphy- 
sema is produced otherwise than mechanic illy , 
but collections of fluid m a state of decompo 
sition sometimes give out gases, which penetrate 
and distend the textures with which they aie in 
contact 

EMPHYTETT'SIS (Or, an implanting), m the 
Roman law, a perpetual right in a piece of lan i* 
for which a yeaily sum was paid to the supenoi 
or oiigmal propnetor The emphyteusis much 
resembled our feudal holdings, so much sa, indeed, 
that Craig and othei Scotch w rite ra apply the term 
to them The sum paid to the superior was calk d 
the canon cmphytruticuu The tenant handed down 
the right to his" heirs, and was entitled to sell, but 
only on condition of giving the brst otter to tho 
dommus The consort of the lord however, was 
not necessary to entitle him to lmpignorate the 
emphyteuta for his debt Justinian put tho emphy 
tensis and the agrr vectujahs on the same footing 
The latter is the term apphe d to lands leased by the 
Koman state, by towns, ecclesiastical corporations, 
and by the vestal virgins There w ere several ways 
• in which the right orempliyteusis might cease If 
the tenant died without heirs, it reverted to the 
dommus Ho might also lose his nght by injuring 
the property, by non payment of his rent or public 
burdens, or by alienation without notice to the 
dommus. It was, of course, also in lus power to 
renounce rt 

EMPFBIC (Gr empeirtkos, an experimentalist or 
Batcher after foots m nature, irompnrao, I try) It 
$ fft difficult to say at what pendd, or in what manner, 


this word began to degenerate from its original 
meaning Probably the idea was, that empiricism 
or experimental science, excluded, because it dfct not 
require, the reasoning faculties for its cultivation ; 
ana, therefore, the profession of empiricism came to 
be synonymous with vulgar ignorance. The empknoft 
were a regular sect of ancient physicians in the tune 
of Oelsus and Galen, who gives us some insight into 
their modes of thought ana practice They laid great 
stress on the unprejudiced observation of nature; 
and thought tliat, by a careful collection of observed 
facts fonumg a history, tho coincidence of many 
observations would lead to unalterable prescriptions 
for certain cases The latei adherents of the school 
excluded all theoretical study, oven that of anatomy, 
and were guided solely by tiadition and their 
individual exjicncnce. By an empiric m medicine is 
now understood a man who, fiom want of theoretic 
knowrledgo, prescribes remedies by guess according 
to the name of the disease or to individual symptoms, 
without thinking of the constitution of the patient 
or other modifying circumstances What are called 
specifaa are administered on this principle, or want 
of principle 

EMPI'RICAL FO'RMULA, in Chemistry, is the 
mode of expressing the constituents of a compound 
in symbols, wheie the total quantity of each element 
is written down without reference to any parti* 
culai order ox state of combination Thus, alcohol 
consists of 4 equivalents of carbon, 6 of hydrogen, 
and 2 of oxygen f and its empirical formula is 
C 4 II 0 O a When regaidcd, however, as a member 
of a family gioup, the constituents are arranged 
in a moie systematic manner, as in C 4 H 5 0,H0, 
loprt sentmg the theoretical constitution of aleohol, 
which, strictly speaking, is the hydrated oxide of 
ethyl Again, tho rational formula of Epsom salts, 
which is MgOSOj + 7HO, represents it theoretically 
as a hydrated sulphate of magnesia, while the 
ompinoil formula MgH y SO n merely tells us that 
it consists of 1 equivalent of magnesium (Mg), 1 
of sulphur (S), 7 equivalents of hydrogen, and 11 of 
oxygen 

EMPIRICAL LAWS are such as express 
l clationships, which may be morcly accidental, 
observed t f > subsist among phenomena, but which 
do not suggest or imply the explanation or cause of 
the production of the phenomena They are usually 
tentative and form stages in the progress of dis- 
covery of causal laws Mode's law of the distances 
of the* planets from the sun may be accepted as 
an example of an empirical law 

E'MPOLI, a town of Tuscany, in the kingdom of 
Italy, is situated in a remaikably beautiful and 
fertile district on the left bank of the Arno, 16 
miles west south west of Florence Jt is a thriving 
town, is surrounded by walls flanked with towers, 
and although its streets are narrow, it is on tho 
whole well built, and has some good squares The 
most interesting building is the Collegiate Church, 
built in 1003, the ime original facade of which 
has suffered but little from modem improvements, 
although the other portions of the buudmg were 
considerably altered in 1738 This church contains 
several good paintings, and has also some excellent 
specimens of sculpture, among winch is one by 
Donatello E lias several manufactories of cotton, 
leather, straw hats, and glass, ar considerable trade 
in agricultural produce, and a weekly market of 
some importance Pop. 6600 

EMPO RIUM (Gr, emporion, trading-place) The 
word is derived from emporos , which signified in 
Homer's time a person who sailed in a ship belong* 
mg to another, but latterly meant a wholesale 
| merchant, aft opposed to a retailer, who was colled 






kapilos An emporium thug came to be applied to 
the receptaalcB in which wholesale merchants stowed 
their ‘poods m seaports and elsewhere, and thus 
corresponded to our warehouse, as opposed to a 
shop 

E'MPTION See Saif 

EMPYE'MA (Or), an internal suppuration, a 
word now applied exclusively to a collection of pus 
in the pleura, causing pressuie of the lung, and often 
attended by hectic fever See Plecrlsy 

EMPYliEU'MA (Or empyreuo, I kindle), the 
burned smell and acrid taste which result when 
vegetable or animal substances are decomposed by 
a strong heat The < ause of the smell and taste 
resides in an oil called empipeumatir , which does 
not exist naturally m the substance, but is formed 
by its decomposition 

EMS, usually c tiled the Bath* ot Ems, to distm 
mush it from other places of the same mime, a 
bathing place known to the Romans, and celt brated 
in Germany os early as the 14th century It is 
situated about four miles fiom Coblenz, near the 
most picturesque parts of the Rhine, m a beautiful 
valley in. the duchy of N issau, traversed by the navi 
gable nvei Lalm, and surrounded by wooded hills 
Pop 3600 Its warm mineral springs belong to the 
class containing soda The only essential difference 
between the numerous springs is in the tt mperature 
vamng from 24° to 4C° Reaumur, and in the greater 
or lesser amount of carbonic aud gas contained in 
them The bathing establishments are comfortably, 
and even luxuriously iittc d up, and the same may 
be said of the hotels and pi ivate lodging houses 

EMS, a river in the north w< st of Germany, rises 
m Wcstphalii, xt the southern base of the Teuto- 
burger Wald, and flowing first in a north western, 
and then thiougli the Hanoverian territories m n 
northern direction, empties itself into Dollart Bay, 
an estuary of the German Ocean, aftei a course of 
210 miles Its chief afllueuts are the Aa, the 
Haase, and the Lech It is navigable for vessels of 
100 tons as high as Pappcnbuig, which is 25 miles 
up the river from PolLut Bay The E drams i 
basin of about 6000 square miles in extent In 
1818, it was connected by a canal w ith the Lippc, 
and thus with the Rhine, which greatly increased 
its importance with respect to commerce and 
navigation 

E'MU ( Drommus — or Dromectus — Novai IIol- 
landia ' ), a vety laige bird, one of the Struthionidw 
or Brempmnts a native of Australia, and widely 
diffused over the southern parts of that continent 
and the adjacent islands Tt is by some ormtholo 
cists referrtd to thq same genus with the cassovvai^y, 
but the differences aro very consider ibh , the bill 
being horizontally depressed, whilst that of the 
cassowary is laterally compressed, the head feathered, 
and destitute of bony crest, the throat is nearly 
naked, and has no pendent wattles, the foet arc 
three toed as in the cassowary, but the claws are 
nearly of equal length The name emu or emeu 
was given bj the older voyagers and naturalists to 
the cassow ai \ , but is now the mvai lable designation 
of the Austialian bird The ernu is even taller than 
the cassowary, which it resembles m the general 
character of its plumage Its wings aro mere 
rudiments hidden be ne xth the feathers of the body 
Its colour is a dull brown, mottled with dingy gray , 
the young are striped with black When assailed, 
it strikes backwards and obliquely with its feet, like 
the cassowary, and it is so jiowerful that a stroke 
of ltB foot is said to be sufficient to break a man’s 
leg Hogs employed in hunting it are often injured 
* by its kicks, but well-trained dogs run in before it, 


and spring at its neck It cannot fly, but runs very * 
fleetly It is timid and peaceful, and trusts alto* 

« ether to its speed for safety, unless hard pressed. 

n a wild state, it sometimes occurs m small 
Hooks , but it has now become rare in and around 
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all the settled parts >* Australia. The extinction 
of the species may, however, perhaps be prevented 
by its being pie served in a st ite ot domestication , 
as its flesh, is excellent, and it is very easily 
domesticated, aiul bre eds readily m that state It 
has frequently bred m Butam Tbo tggs are six 
or seven m number, dark green , the male performs 
the principal part of the incubation. The eggs are 
highly esteemed aa food The skin of the emu 
c ontains much oil — six or seven quarts are obtained 
from a single bird, and on this account it lias been 
much hunted in Austiaha The food of the emu 
consists chiefly of roots, fruits, and herbage Its 
only note is a drumming sound, which it frequently 
emits 

EMU'LSIN, or SYNAPTASE, is a peculiar 
ferment present m the bitter and sweet almond, and 
which forms a constituent of all almond emulsions 
When bitter almonds are bruised, and water added, 
the emidsin acts as a ferment on the amygdalm, 
and decomposes the latter into volatile oil of bitter 
almonds, prussic acid, grape sugar, formic acid, and 
water (see Almonds, Vola'jile Oil, or Essential 
Oil of) The vegetable albumen of almonds is 
almost entirely composed of bmulsin , which, when 
separated, is a white substance, soluble in water, 
and is distinguished by its remarkable power of 
causing the fei mentation of amygdalm It consist* 
of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen 

EMU'LSION is the term applied to those 
preparations in pharmacy obtained by triturating 
certain substances with water, and where the pro- 
duct is a nnlky white opaque mixture of a gummy 
consistence, and composed more or less of oily 
particles floating in mechanical suspension m the 
mucilaginous liquid. The true and oily emulsions 
are those containing true oilt as the emulsion of # 
bitter almonds, obtained by bruising the latter in 
a mortar with water; and the faXse y or not oily f 
where no true oil is suspended, as where camphor, 
balsams, or resins are rubbed up with yolk oi egg, 
mucilage, or dilute spirit of wine 

E'MYS, a genus of Marsh Tortoises, from which 
the whole family of Marsh Tortoises is sometimes 
called Emyda. The chelomans of th is family see 
numerous, and widely diffused throo^unt the , 






wanner parts of the world. They differ more in 
thaw habits than in their appearance and structured 
characters from Land Tortoises. Their carapace, 
however, is more flattened, and their feet are more 
expanded and webbed, so that they swim with great 
facility They feed chiefly on animal food, as 
insects and molluscs, aquatic reptiles, and fishes, 
some of them even preying upon birds and mam- 
malia, which come within their reach Two or 
three species of Emydai are nafcrv es of the south of 
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Europe , but two species are particularly abundant 
in North America, trie l’.unted Tortoise (Emys picta), 
and the Alligator Tortoise [Emymm a serpentina ) 
The flesh of some, as Cistudo Europtra , is esteemed 
for food This sm ill species, about ten inches long, 
an inhabitant of lakes, marshes, and muddy places 
m the south and east of Europe, is sometimes kept 
in ponds, and fattened for tho tabic on lettuce 
leaves, bread, &c 

ENA'MEL (Fr (imail, originally esmatl , fiom tho 
same root as smelt), the name gi\en to vitnfied 
substances of various composition applied to the 
surface of metals Enamelling is practised (1) for 
purposes of utility, as m making the dial plates of ( 
watches and clocks, coating the insults of culinary ; 
vessels, &c , -when it may be considered as belong 
mg to tho useful arts , and also (2) foi producing 
objects of ornament and beauty- -artistic designs, 
figures, portraits, &c , when it belongs to tho fine 
arts Both the composition of enarm Is and th * 
cesses of applying them arc mtneate subjects, 
ides being in many coses kept eeciet by the 
inventors , and we can only afioul space for tho 
most general indications of tneir nature 'The basis 
of all enamels is an i wily fusible colourless silicate 
or glass, to which the desired colour and the desired 
degree of opaqueness are impaited by mixtures of 
metallic oxides The molten mass, afhr cooling, 
is reduced to a fine powder, and washed, and the 
moist paste is then usually spread with a spatula 
upon the surface of the metal , the whole is tin n 
exposed m a furnace {fa ed, as it is called) till the 
enamel is melted, vhen it adheres firmly to the 
metal The metal most commonly used as a ground 
for enamel is copper v , but for the finest kinds of 
enamel-work gold and silver are also used 

Artistic or Ornamental Enamelling —This art is of 
great an tiquity it is proved by the remains found 
ui Egypt to have been practised there , from the 
Egyptians it passed to the Greeks, and it was 
extefasively employed in decoration by the Homans , 
in the reign of Augustus, the Roman architects 
began to make use or coloured glass in their mosaic 
decorations , various Homan antiquities, ornamented 
With enamel, have been dug up in Britain, and it 


adopted there by tho Saxons and Normans. 
A jewel found at Athelney, m Somersetshire, and 
now preserved m the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, is proved by the inscription on it to have 
been made oy order of Alfred , and there are van* 
ous figures with draperies partly composed of 
ooloured enamel on the sides o! the gold Cup 
given by King John to the corporation of Lynn, 
in Norfolk 

Enamollmg has been practiHod from a repioto 
period in the East, Persia, India, and Ghuia, under 
a separate and distinct development , but there 
is nothing from which it can bo inferred that 
the various methods were in use earlier than in 
Euiope Aa a decoration, enamelling was more 
popular, and attained to greater perfection m the 
middle ages, than m classic times It was exten- 
sively practised at Byzantium from the 4th until 
the 11th c , and afterwards m Italy m the Rhenish 
provinces, and at Limoges in tho Bouth of Franco, 
where it was successfully followed out till a com- 
paratively late period, in several different styles. 
The By/antine und other early styles of enamel- 
work clown to the 17tli c were generally employed 
in ornamenting objects connected with the servioo 
of the church, such as reliquaries, pvxes, church- 
candlcstuks, crosiers, portable altars, tne frontals of 
altars, &c , the art was also greatly used in orna- 
menting jcwdlery, and vessels made for use or 
display in the mansions of the rich, such as salt- 
(cllars, cotiers, ewers, plateaux, candlesticks, &c 
After this period, the art declined, until a new phase 
of it was invented in France, in which enamel is 
usf d as a ground, and the figures are painted with 
vitrified colours on tht surface of it This is cnamel- 
pauitmg properly so called, tho earlier styles being 
more of the nature of mosaics 

Distinguished with reference to the manner of 
execution, enamel work may be divided into four 
kinds 1 Clot wm fie, or enclosed, the method of the 
Byzantim school, m which the design is formed 
in a kind of metal case, generally gold oi copper, 
and the Rfveial colours are separated by very 
delicate filigree 1 cold bands, to pi event them run- 
ning into e ich other 2 Champ Lev(, practised by 
the early Limoges school In this process, tho 
ornamental design, or the figures that were to 
be filled m with colour, weie cut in tho metal 
(generally < op per) to some depth , and wherever 
two colours met, a tlun partition of tho metal was 
left, to prevent tho colours running mto each 
other by fusion when filed. 3 Translucent enamel, 
which had its origin, and was brought to great 
perfection m Italy, was composed of transparent 
enamel of every variety of colour, laid in thin 
co itmgs over the design, which was incised on the 
metal, generally silver, the figure or figures being 
slightly raised in low rcbef, and marked with the 
graver, so as to allow the drawing of the contours 
to be seen through the ground, instead of being 
formed by the coarse lines of tho copper, as in the 
early Limoges enamels 4 Surface-painted enamels, 
which may be divided into two stages. The first 
stage, which is known as the late Jbimoge style, 
sprang up under Franc is I of Franco (1615 — 1647) 
In this the practice was to cover the metal plate 
with a coating of dark enamel for shadows, and to 
paint on this with white, sometimes set off with 
gold hatchings, sometimes having the hands and 
other parts of the figures completely coloured. The 
designs were generally taken from well-known 
paintings or engravings of the period , and the stylo 
of the designs was Strongly influenced by that of 
the Italian artists employed by Franois L This 
style soon degenerated, and gave place to the latest 
or rainiatorestyle, which was invented before the 
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muddle of the 16th o hy Jean Toufcm, a golds mi# 
at Chptcaudun, nnd coined to the highest perfeetior 
by Jeon Fi titot, a miniature painter, who was born 
at Geneva, 1007, and afterwards resided long in Eng- 
land, and then m Tans In tins the plate is covered 
with a white opaque enamel, and the colours are 
laid on this witn a hair-pencil, and fixed by firing 
The paints are prepared by gi Hiding up coloured 
enamels with some kind of liquid, and when fused 
by the heat, they become incorporated with the 
enamel of the giound The earlier enamellers of 
this sohool occupied themselves with miniatures, 
snuff-boxes, and other trinkets, till the ponod of the 
French Revolution, when tin art fell into disuse 
It was, however, revived in England early in this 
century, and copits of poi traits and pictures on a 
much larger scale than the French miniatures 
were executed with much suttess by the late H 
Bone, R.A , and the late (diaries Muss Works of 
this description possess the obvious advantage of 
durability, but those virions qualities of texture, 
and the delicacy of colour for wdudi good works in 
oil or watercolour are pn/td, c inriot be attained 
m enamel copies, and it is to be rcgretttd tliat 
greater efforts are not made to turn enamelling 
to account in the w ly of ornamentation, for winch 
it is so admirably fitted, rather than in attempts 
at imitating works elissed stoutly .is within the 
bounds of fine art, and to put in practice the older 
styles of enamelling, partienlai ly those denominated 
champ levC and transparent < namcllmg 

Enamelled wai e ~ The liability of iron to oxula 
tion by heat or inoistuie, and to corrosion e\cn by 
the weakest acids, has led to many ntttmpts to coat 
it with a protecting surface Ordinary tm plate is 
the oldest and most familial ex imple of a partially 
successful method »Siuct the bi gaining of the 
present ccntiuy, many attempts have been mule 
to cover non with a 'litre ous surf ice, and scveial 
patents have been liken for such methods of 
enamelling The chief difficulty m applying cn mu Is 
to iron auses from the tuiduuy of the metal to 
oxidise before it leaches the temper itmc at which 
the enamel fuses, and to become brittle from the 
oxide combunng with the silica of the ui nnd This 
action being superficial, the mischief is the greater 
in proportion to the thinne ss of the iron Therefore 
it is much easier to enamel tine k c ist iron vessels 
thou tlun vessels made of sheet iron A glass may 
be made by combining cither silicic at nl or bora<pc 
acid with a base , the latter fuses at a lower tempera 
ture than the former, but the gliss is much dealer 
and not so durable as the silic i gl iss The enamels 
used for coating iron i onsist of a mixture of silica 
and borax, with axuous basic substances, such as 
soda, oxide of tin, alumina oxide of lead, &c 

The best enamel for such purposes with which we 
arc acquainted, is that patented by C H Fans, and 
applied by Messrs Griffiths and Brow ett of Birming- 
ham It consists of 130 parts of flint glass powdered, 
204 parts of carbonate of soda, 12 of boracic acid 
These are fused together to foiin a glass, then 
reduced to a very tme powdei , the article to which 
they are to bo applied is carefully cleaned w r ith 
acid, then brushed over with gum water, and the , 
powder dusted upon it The gum water is merely 
to cause adhesion Tins coating is tlun carefully ' 
dned, and heated just to the point at which the 1 
powdered glass will fuse, and by running together, 
coat the surface. Messrs Gnfliths and Brow ett havo v 
succeeded completely in enamelling thur ‘hollow 
ware,* which is made of Bheet iron, stamped and 
hammered into the shape of saucepans, dishes, 
basins, &o , all in 011 c piece, without any soldering 
/ Clarke’s, and other patent enamels, have been : 
ttjKJoessfully applied to saucepans, pipes, and other ; 
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1 articles of cast iron. The water has made many 
experiments upon enamelled-ware for laboratory and 
other purposes, and the conclusions arrived at are, 
that no enamelled -ware has yet been produced that 
will stand acids, or salts of metals that are electro- 
negative to iron, or will bear suddenly heating 
to a high temperature, such as frying-pans, for 
example, are commonly subjected to , but that with 
mode iate care it may be used os saucepans and 
for boiling water, as dishes for baking, and may 
last for years For vessels of any kind required to 
hold cold w atcr, it is unobjectionable 

The action of sudden heat is to expand the 
mctalsmore than the enamel, and cause the latter 
to peel ofF Acids find their way through minute 
invisible pores, winch exist in the best enamel, and 
w he n once they reach the iron, they rapidly spread 
between it and the enamel, and unacrmine and 
strip it off Tins kind of action is curiously shewn 
by filling an cnamelltd vessel with a solution 
of sulphate of copper The acid attacks the iron 
wht rover pores exist, and little beads of metallic 
copper aie deposited at all such spots, these 
beads go on growing until they are large enough 
to bo very plainly seen This is the severest test 
for trying the continuity of enamelled surfaces, 
to which they can bo subjected, as sulphate of 
copper will penetrate the glaze and body of ordinal y 
caithen ware 

ENAMEL OF TEETH See Teeth 

ENA'RA, or ENA'ItE, n lake of Russia in the 
extreme north of Finland, is situated in lat 68° 3 O' 
—GT 10' N , and long 2T SO'— 28° 4J E It has 
an area of 1200 squire miles, and has numerous 
islands Its superfluous waters are discharged into 
the Arctic Occau 

ENA'ItE A, a countiy of Afi ica south of Abyssinia, 
is situated within lat 7° - 0" N , and long 36°— 38* 

E, but its lunits June not yet been definitely ascer- 
tained It is inhibited by a portion of the Gallas 
tubes, who, owing to the continued communication 
which they keep up with Abyssinia, and also to 
the residence of many Mohammedan merchants 
among them, are much more civilised than the 
Gallas usually are Their government is a heredi 
taiy aud absolute monarchy The pnncipal rivers 
of E are the Gibbo and the Dodesa Its coffee- 
j> 1 uitations art* so extensne as to deserve the name 
of woods, they occur chiefly along the banks of 
the Gibbo E is remarkable for its manufactures 
of ornamented arms, and of cloths with embroidered 
borders Bt sides these, it exports slaves, gold, ivory, 
civtt, and skins, into Abyssinia The king and a 
sm ill portion of the population are Mohammedans, 
and it is s ud that native Christians have been found 
here The c vpital is Saka, a place of considerable 
importance, near the river Gibbe. 

ENARTHRO\SIS is the term used by anatomical 
writers to express the kind of Joint (q v ) which 
admits of the most extensive rango of motion. From 
the mode of connection and the form of the bones 
m this articulation, it is commonly called the liall 
and socket joint It occurs in the hip and shoulder 
joints 

EN OA'MPMENT (Lat. campus , a plain) is a 
lodgment or home for soldiers in the field There* 
are mtienOicd camps, where an army is intended 
to be kept some time, protected against the enemy , 
flyinq camps, for brief occupation, camps of position , 
bearing relation to the strategy of the commander; 
and camps of instruction, to habituate the troops to 
the duties and fatigues of war 

Under Camp has been given an account of the 
manner m which Roman camps were constructed. It 
is probable that the same general plan was adhered 
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to until the invention of gunpowder When cannon 
come to he need, however, a new arrangement of 
camp became necessary, to shield the army from 
long-range projectiles. Everything, indeed, relating 
to attack and defence, especially to the latter, is 
taken into account m choosing the locality of a camp 
A healthy site, good water, security from floods, 
and plenty of fuel and forage, are the chief requisites 
in a good encampment 

The British army, when m the field, usually en 
camps by brigades or divisions, roads and paths being 
arranged before the troops arrive The infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery are so placed as to defend eatli 
other in the event of a sudden attack There is a 
chain of guards all round the spot , and the park 
of artillery is placed behind the troops The suttlers 
and servants are in the rear of the camp, but not 
beyond the limits of the rear guard. The tents 
of the infantry arc ranged m rows perpendicul ir 
to the front, each row containing the tents (q v ) 
for one company The circular tents, now much 
used, accommodate fifteen men each The cav airy 
are in like manner encamped m rows, but each 
circular tent accommod ites only tw civ c men There 
aie streets or roads between the lows of tents, 
of regulated width , ind the officers’ tents are at 
a given distinct? behind those of the men the 
subalterns’ tents being nearest to those of tlic com 
pnmes to which they uspectivdy btlong As a 
general rult, the line of the whole cmampmmt is 
made to conespond as marly as piaotic.ablo with 
that in which the tioops aic intended to engage 
the enemy when fighting is renewed, to which end 
tlic tents of each b ittalion are not allowi <1 to occupy 
a greater space m front thin the battalion itself 
would cover when in order of battle 

Under most circumstances, in modern warfare, an 
encampment is not defended by aitiiicnil construe 
tions, the commander sicks security for his troops 
m streams, maishes, difficult surface of country, 
and numerous advanced posts Sometimes, how 
ever, more extensive defence w oiks aie necessary , 
and then we have an example of an vitienrhrd 
camp, whnh becomes a fortified enclosuic The 
chief uses of such a camp arc - to hi cure in 
array while covering a siege, or in winter quarters, 
to accommodate a cotps of observation while the 
active army is engiged elsewhere, or to defend 
a position near a loi titled place Care ih taken 
that the site is not commanded by neighbouring 
hills All villages are occupied, and all obstacle 
removed, within a distance of half a mile or a mile 
The area of ground selected is laige enough to con- 
tain the necessary store of arms, ammunition, food, 
fuel, forage, and water, and to enable the troops to 
manoeuvre The junction of two rivers is often 
selected as a favoiuable spot Various d< fence works 
are constructed around or near the Hpot, suph as 
continuous earth works, redoubts, Aachen, &c The 
position held by the allies outside Sebastopol, during 
the long intervals when the cannonading was 
suspended, had many of the characteristics of an 
intrenched camp 

Camps of instruction may be either temporary or 
permanent Of the former kind was the camp formed 
at Cbobham m Surrey m 1853, merely for the summer 
^months, to exercise certain regiments m evolutions 
Another was formed at Shomcliffe in Kent m 1855, 
at first to receive troops of the Foreign Legion , but 
it has since been improved to the condition of a 
permanent camp The great establishment at Alder 
shott is described m a separate article, Aldershott 
Camp. Since that article was written, the total 
expenditure Jbas risen to nearly a million sterling, 
the camp has been unproved in all particulars, and 
• the smab agricultural village of Aldershott has 


own into an important commercial town, with 
Sway stations, hotels, market-house, handsome 


and Colchester 

ENCAU STIC PAINTING (Gr enrnusm, in- 
fired, or fixed by fire), a manner of painting practised 
by the ancients As the name implied that fire 
was used m the execution, some have been led to 
suppose thit encaustic painting was the same as 
enamel painting , but notices by Pliny and other 
writers shew clearly that it w as a Bjiecies of paint- 
ing m which the chief ingredient used for uniting 
and living the colours was wax dissolved by heat 
Various attempts have been made in modern times 
to revive it About the middle of last oentury, 
Count Caylus and M Bachoher, and m 1792, Miss 
Greenland, nmdo various experiments with this 
v lew The count laid the result of his experiments 
befoio the Academies of Painting and ot Sciences 
m Paris , and the ingenious lady was rewaided With 
a gold pallet b\ the Socuty for iho Encouragement 
of Arts in London, but the success of these efforts 
seems to have Ik on but temporary Encaustio 
] uniting was, however, some } i ara ago again takott 
up in Germany under thi patronage of the late king 
of Bavaria, who had a number ot important work* 
ex n uted in this way The colours arc ground, and 
1 ud on w ith a vehicle composed prim lpally of wax. 
Miss Greenland dissolved gum aiabic m water, 
afterwanU adding gum mastic, which was dissolved 
by Stirling and boding, and when the mixture had 
ri achul the boiling point, she put in the waX 
After punting the pictuie, she passed a thin coat-, 
mg of melted wax ovci it with a haul brush, and 
then drew over the surface an iron— for ironing 
linen — moderately heated Aft< r the picture cooled, 
it was iubli<d with a fine luien cloth The Ger- 
man mttbod is sonic wh it similar, but some other 
ingredients aie used, among tliise, potash with 
the wax, and in place of an iron being passed 
over tin surf ice, the wix is hi ought to tho surface 
by a vessd (outlining hie being held at a little 
distance from tho pictmc LmauHtic pamtmg is 
not likdy to come into gcncial use, for neither 
m imparting brill miicy to tho colouis, facility for 
execution, nor dm ability, is it to be compared with 
oil pamtmg 

ENCAUSTIC TILES, ornamental tiles made 
of an earthen-ware intermediate m quality between 
common tiles and porcelain, and now extensively 
used for paving churches, lmlla, conservatories, Ac 
They are of two kinds plain or ‘dry tiles,’ and 
hgmed tiles The foimer aie square or triangular, 
and of different colours, so that when laid they may 
form a mosaic The triangular aie most effective, 
and by means of a few colours, a great variety of 
chromatic geometrical patterns may be produced. 
These ‘ dry tiles ’ are made by placing the coloured 
clay m a powdered state m strong steel moulds, and 
subjecting it to a pressure of several hundred tons, 
by means of a plunger fitting accurately into the 
mould A depth of three inches of powder is com- 
pressed into a tile of one inch in thickness The 
bottom of the mould is usually ribbed, to* give the 
tile a corresponding surface, hi order to afford a 
better hold for the mortar. The compressed clay is 
then removed, heated in a hot chamber, fired, and 
glazed if required. Slabs and panels of various 
kinds, shirt studs and buttons, and a variety of 
ornamental articles, are made in this manner. See 
Pottery and Porcelain 

The figured tiles are made m a different manner 
Tho clay is worked in a moist state, but very 
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staff, first into square blocks These cut into 
square slices or slabs by passing a wire through 
them', upon this is put a facing of fine clay of 
the colour of the ground of the pattern — another 
I layer, of a different quality of clay, is sometimes 
added to the bottom, to prevent warping It is then 
placed in a mould, with a plaster of Pans slab 
forming the top, on the under surface of which is 
the pattern m relief This Blab is pressed down, 
and thus forms a deep impression of the pattern 
which is to be produced in another colom The 
clay of the rc quisitc colom to form the patt* rn is 
now poured, m a semi fluid st it* , into this dt pres 
sion, and allowed to flow om the "whole face of 
the tile, then it is set vndt until dry enough to have 
its surface seripcd and smoothed on a whirling 
table By this mi ms, the superfluous da> is 
removed, and the pntti rn is brought out quite sharp, 
the two colours of < 1 ty forming one smooth flat 
surface. The tile is then dual and find 
Tiles of this hind woie used for paving churches 
in England, Flanders, and Funic, in the lbth e, 
and earllci, but have since fallen into disuse The 
modem manufacture is thuefore i rivivul, "With 
some improvements, of an ancient art Tins is one 
among many otliei loam lies of inaoufactuung art 
which the Gicit Exhibition of IS51 had inu<h 
influence m advancing, first, by stimulating manu 
faeturcis to make an effort t<i aln w what could be 
done, and secondly, by dm i ting public attention to 
the novelty and itB applications 

ENCEINTE (Fr), in Fortification, denotes 

f enerally the whole ma of a fortified plm 
■ropcrly, howcvei, it nuans a unctnn or gndh, 
and in this sense the Minnie signifies tlu principal 
wall or rampait entircling flu pi u i , comprising 
the curtam and bistions, and having the mam 
ditch immediately outside it 

ENCHORIAL CHARACTERS See Hiero- 
glyphics 

E'NCKli!, Joii Fkan7, the well known, astion 
omer, was born Septi ml>u -51, 1701, it Hamburg, 
where his father was a deigynmn After studying 
at Gottingen, he solved, during the campaign of 
1813—1814, in the artillery of the Hanseatic legion, 
and m 1815, in the Pmssian army, as lieutenant of 
artillery On the establishment of peace, he left the 
service, and became assistant, md afterwards pim- 
cipal astronomer in the observatmy of See be rg, no ir 
Gotha. In 1825, chiefly at the instigation of Tlessd, 
he was called to Berlin is successor te Tialles, in 
the secretaryship of the Academy of Sciences, and 
os director of the observatory While at Gotha, the 
astronomical pn/c offered by Gotti was awarded to 
E by the judges Gauss and Olbers, for Ins deter- 
mination of the mbit of the comet of 1680 Tins ltd 
him to solve another problem, which had been pro 
posed along with the other— viz the distance of 
the sun The solution, by means of the two transits 
of Venus in 1701 and 1769, is published in two 
sepai at< ti acts (Die Entf ernuiuj del Sonne, Gotha, 
1822—1824) In 1819, he proved that the comet 
discovered by Pons, November 26, 1818, revolved in 
the hitherto vncrediblj short period of about 1200 
days, and had been already observed m 1786, 1795, 
aud 1805 It ha* siuce gone by the name of E ’s 
»omet, and has appealed regularly, the period of 
its lecurrence being 3 29 years, or about years. 
See Comets. E ’s researclus on this subject are con- 
tained m the Transaction* of the Berlin Academy 
In 1830, he undertook the editing of the Berlin 
Astoonomical Almanac , in which he has published 
a number of astronomical treatises Three volumes 
have appeared of Astronomical Observations at the 
Berlin Observatory (Berl. 1840 — 1851) 


ENCOBE (‘Again*), a French expression, gener- 
ally used m England by the audience of a theatre 
or concert room, when requesting the repetition 
of the performance of a piece <3 music. It is 
not used by the French themselves, who, m similar 
circumstances, exclaim Ins (twice) 

ENCRI'NAL or ENCRINI'TAL LIMESTONE, 
a name given to some carboniferous limestones, 
from the great abundance w them of Hie calcare- 
ous skeletons of Encnmtes (q v ), whole masses 
of the rock being almost entirely composed of 
them 

E'NOUINITES, a name applied generally to the 
fossil Cnnoidca, a family of Eclnnodermata (q v ) 
The popular name, Stone Lilus, is given to the 
numerous fossil species, from th< resemblance which 
many of them present wdien the rays are closed to 
the lily Hence also the name Crmoidea Crmoids 
ire ( haracterised by having their bodies supported, 
during the whole or part of their existence, on a 
longer or shorter jointed c alcareous stem The stem is 
attached either by the expanded base, or by jointed 
processes, to the rocky bed of the sea, or perhaps, in 
some casts, to floating bodies, like barnacles Occa- 
sionally, numerous root like side arms aio sent out 
from the base of the sttm to strengthen and support 
it , and m some species as m the ri cult Pt nta - 
crinu8 f the column thioug »ut its length is furnished 
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with axillary side arms The stem is round or jive- 
hidtd , in one genus only is it elliptical It is com- 
posed ot a number of joints, perforated m the ceutie, 
for the pass ig t of a soft portion ot the animal, and 
be autifully sculptured ou the articulating surfaces. 
The body is cup slupod, ind composed of many- 
sided plates on the mid<r surfm, to the centre of 
which the stalk is attached, wlult the upper surface 
is covert (l with a couaceous skin, piotocted by many 
small plates On this was situate d the mouth, which 
was frequently pi oboscidiform, and near it was the 
anal orific e - die alum ntary canal being turned upon 
itself, as in the Bryo/oa Tlu arms sprmg from the 
edges of the cup They art 1 In c ui number at their 
origin, but, with few exceptions, speedily divide and 
subdivide dichotomous] y The arms art composed of 
orticulattd ealcaicous joints, sinulai to those of the 
stems Each joint is furnished with two slender- 
jomtgd appendages or cun, of use to the animal m 
captuimg its piey, winch consisted of mollnsca and 
othci small animals The number of joints m some 
species is truly amazing Dr Buckland calculated 
that Pentncri n us Briai evs consists of at least 150,000 , 
aud • as each joint,’ according to Carpenter, * was 
furnished with at least two bundles of muscular 
fibre — one for its extension, tho other for its con 
traction — we have 300,000 such in the body of a 
emgle Pent a ci inus, an amount of muscular apparatus* 
far exceeding anytlung that has elsewhere been 
observ cd m the animal kingdom.’ 

11 are represented m the British seas by one 
species, ComatvJUi rosacea , which in its perfect state 
is free, and moves about m the same manner as 
other star fishes, but is m its structure a true cnnoid, 
and, m fact, when young, lias the flexible s talk 
characteristic of the order It is doubtful whether 
more than one species (Pentacnnus Caput Medium) % 






at permanently stalked E. lives in modem seas. It 
is a native of the West Indian seas. 
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The family commenced its existence with the 
earlieBt sedimentary deposits Si vi nty three genei a 
have been described, containing upwards of .100 
Bpeacs, two thirds of which die found only in 
Paheozoic rocks The most ancieut E have nearly 
all round stems, the few that aie live sided having 
tho articulated surface of the joints simply radiated, 
and not complexly sculptured as m rentaermus, 
the type of a division or the order which appears 



Apio Crmites Rotundus {from Buckland’s Bndgcwata 
Tt tatise) 

a, expanded, b, closed, e. shewing where the stem has been 
injured, and repaired by calcareous Becrctton 

first m the Lias The earher seas literally swarmed 
with these animals ‘We may judge,’ says Dr 
Buckland, ‘of the degree to which the mdividual 
'brmoids multiplied among the first inhabitants 
of the sea, from the counth as myriads of their 
petrified remains which fill so many limestone beds 
of the older formations, and compose vast strata 
of entroehal marble, extending over largo tracts 
of country in Northern Europe and North America. 
The substance of this marble is often almost as 
entirely made up of the petrified bones of Emm- 
nites, as a com-nck is composed of straws.* See 
• Cbxnoid&e and Iter acbustos. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA means pwp&Jy a hook or 
work professing to give information, more or leas 
full, on the whole oirmo of human knowledge. * The 
name is compounded of two Greek words, enkykhoh 
circular or general ; and patdeia, discipline or 
instruction These words were used bv the Greeks 
and Homans to signify the cuole of instruction 
through which every free-born youth had to pass 
before entering on public life That circle embraoed 
more particulaily grammar, music, geometry, astro- 
nomy, and gymnastics, and afterwards became the 
‘ seven liberal arts * of tho middle ages Tho com- 
pound name Encyclopedia appeals to have been 
unknown to the Greeks, aha also to the Latin 
writers of tho classic period, and there is no 
evidence that oithci Greeks oi Homans ever applied 
the words, single oi comjjoundod, to designate a 
book Tho abort form Cyclopaedia has still less 
classical authoiity than Encvclopaidia 

Encyclopaedias, in the modern Bense of the word, 
are most commonly Alphabetical , but sometimes 
the arrangement is ‘ rational,’ 1 e , according to the 
natural relations of the subjects An alphabetical 
Encyclopedia is a Dictionary of Universal Know- 
ledge Besides this, its proper meaning, of a reper- 
tory of umvers il knowledge, the name Encyclopaedia 
is often applied— Ios properly perhaps— to alpha 
bctual works whose scope is limited to a particular 
branch — woikB difloring in no respect from others 
which are styled Dictionaries, Gazetted s, &c See 
Dn noNAPV As all woika of this land, which now 
form a 1 uge and increasing section of btcrature itt 
every language, have in so fir a common character 
with Encyclopaedias proper, we may give some 
account of tho whole class under tho present head. 

Por the sake of convenience, they may be arranged 
in three division* 1 Tho earlier works of this 
kind, having, for the most part, merely an ency- 
clopedic character, l o , embracing a large range 
of subjects, without distinctly aiming at univer- 
sality , 2 Encyclop i (lias proper, which treat of the 
whole circle of human knowledge , A Books pro- 
fessedly confined to a definite department of know- 
ledge , w both* r under tho name of encyclopaedia, 
dictionary gazetteer, or other title As hooks of 
this rUs«i profess to touch on ovuv important point 
that com* within their scope, tney may be con- 
sidered as encyclopedic m a limited sense In the 
following sketch, the distinction between the first 
and second of those classes, which is ot a somewhat 
indeterminate kind, is not stnc tly adhered to w f hen 
it would interfere with the chionological sequence 
1 The earliest woik of an oncj clopaedio char- 
acter is generally ascribed to SpeuRiprms, a disciple 
of Plato The great collections of Varro (Rerwn 
Jfumanarum ft Dmnarum AnhquUates and Dta 
nplmarum hbn ix ), of the elder Pliny {Ilustoria 
JS T aturaU«)> of Stohaus, of Suidas, of Isidorus (tlie 
Origines), and of Capella, belong to tho same class, 
but they exhibit no plan, and arc only confused 
accumulations of the then known arts and sciences. 
Vincent of Beauvais (1264) surpassed them all. 
He gathered tog< ther with wonderful diligence the 
entire knowledge of the middle ages in three com- 
prehensive works, Speculum Hwtoriale, Speculum 
Maturate , and speculum Doctrinal e, to which soon 
after an unknown hand added a Speculum Morale* 
But these, os well as the other similar compilations 
which appeared m the later medieval period under 
the title of Summa, or Speculum (Mirror), are marked 
throughout by a lack of philosophic spirit Perhaps 
the nearest approach to the modem encyclopaedia 
by an ancient writer, dates two centimes earlier 
than the time of Beauvais In the tenth century, 
flourished Alfarabms, the ornament of the school 
of Bagdad, who wrote an encyclopedic Collection of 
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knowledge, remarkable for its grasp and complete- where received with the greatest enthusiasm, and 
ness,, and winch still lies in MS in the Esconal of it secured & place m the literal? history of the 
Spain Among the earliest and most noted of the nation for the editors and principal writers, who 
modern encyclopaedias was that of Johann Heinnch are ordinarily known as the Encyclopedists of feme©. 
Alstal, or Alstedius, which appeared m Germany They were D’Alembert and Diderot the editors, 
in two volumes m 1630 It consisted of 35 books Rousseau, Grimm, Dumarsaia, Voltaire, Baron 
in all, of which the first four contained an explana- d’ Hoi bach, and Jancourt [See La Porte’s Esprit de 
tion of the nature of the rest Then followed V Encyclopedic (Pans, 1768) , and Voltaire’s Ques- 
si x on philology, ten on speculative, and four on lions sur V EncydopMie (Pans, 1770) ] D’Alem- 
practical philosophy, three on theology, juris bert’s celebrated prelimmary discourse was garbled | 
pmdence, and medicine, three on the mechanical m various pretentious works of this class pub- i 
arts, and five on history, chronology, and inisccl lished for tho most part in England, such were j 
laneous topics Two important French works Barrow’s New and Universal Dictionary of Arts 
belong to this century— the one is Louis Moren’s and Snences, 1 vol folio, 1751, and the Com* 
Grand Diction naire Jhstoriqne it Critique, of which plde Dictionary of Aits and Sciences, by Crokor, 
the first edition appealed at Paris in 1073, and the Williams, and deik, 3 vols folio, 1766 A some- 
last in 1750, the other, Peter Bayle’s famous what bcttei, though rather illogical performance 
DttUonnaiie Ihstoriqve ct Critique, published at was published by a ‘Society of Gentlemen’ m 1754 
Rotterdam, m 4 vols , 1 b c >7 The lirst encyclopedic in four 8\o volumes, generally known as Owen's 
dtctionarn) , so fai as known, appeared m Germany as Dictionai if, from the name of the publisher of it 
the Lexicon U mva sale of Hoffmann (2 vols , Basel) Th* first rud< outline of the ponderous and sohd 
in 1077 Some time aftoi theie appealed m France Enn/dopmfia Bntanmca was laid down m the year 
Thomas Corneille's Dutionnaiu des Aits it des 1771, in throe volumes, but it was nothing more 
Sciences , 2 vols (Paris, 1094) Diction arms limited than i dictionary of arts and sciences, it had not 
to the explanation of technical terms had long yet attaint d to its subsequent universality Such is 
been common throughout Europe , but pn \ ious to a brief outline of tlic earlier kind of encyclopaedias 
Hoffmann’s work, no attempt had been made to 2 The hist encyclopaedia pioper that demands 
! bring the whole body of science and ait under the our attention is the Enci/clopadia Bntannua , of 
lexicographic form A highly successful attempt winch the 2d comp itively comploto edition, 
identical in kind, and attributable m idea, it may containing biogiinhic and historical articles, 
be, to tho Gci man wmk just alluded to, was the appiarcd in 10 vols bi tween 1776 and 1783, the 
Lexicon Teckmcum of Dr Hams, 2 vols folio (Lon 3d edition was < omphted m 18 \ols in 1797, the 

don, 1710), winch may fanly be n girded as the 4th < dition, m 20 Mils, in 1810, the 5th and 
parent of all the dietlonaiics of arts and sen nces (>th editions (which weie not true rcpnnts), and 
that have since appiarcd in England The Cytlo supplements m b vols, appeared between 1815 — 
prndia of Ephraim Chambers, published m 1728, in 1824, the 7th edition, m 21 v ols , m 1830 — 1842, 
two very large folio -volumes, presents the next and the 8th and last edition, m 21 vols., 1852 — 
marked advance in the constiuction of enejelo 1860 The method pursued by this work, while 
ptedical dictionaries Tins one was bi ought out thoroughly alpliabt tical, consists m a combination 
with considerable claims to originality of arrange of tho systematic and the particular In few 
ment Tho authoi endeavoured to communicate to instances is any science broken up into fractional 
his alphabetical materials something of the interest parts , neirly all the sciences ure given in treatises 
of a * continuous discourse by an elaborate system as they severally occur m the order of the alphabet 
of cross itfertnces Anothei peculiarity of this In some cases, however, where obscurity might 
cyclopedia was, that its authoi, m the details of l esult from sue h a plan, the other method is adopted, 
mathematical and physical suouct, gave only con- A m irked ft atm e of this work, is the number of 
elusions and not processes of demonstration It was complete treatises and dissertations which it con* 
long a very popular work The largest and most tarns by men of European name From first to 
comprehensive of tho successors to Hoffmann’s book last, this Enc y clop.edia has been executed and , 
m Germany, was Zedlcrs (Jnwei sal JjCj icon, 04 published m Edinburgh, the lituaiy reputation of 
vols (Leip 1732—1750) In point of comprthen which it has helped in no small dcgiee to increase 
siveness, this w-ork should be classed with the The next encyclopedia that wc must notice is tho 
encyclopedias proper, there being abnost nothing Encyclopedic MSthodujite par Ouhe des Matures, 
then known that may not bo found m it Perhaps winch was begun in 1781, and was not finished 
tho strongest impulse, it not m all respects the till 1832, when it appeared in 201 volumes Each 
best, communicated by this successful attempt of subject is ticatcd m a separate volume or senes 
Ephraim Chambers, w as given to tho French mind of \ olumes, so that the work is a collection of 
thiough D’Alembert and Diderot Tlitir Encydo separate dictionaries, more extensive than any oncy- 
ptdie wap really, though not professedly, founded clopredic work tliat lias yet appeared. A work 
upon JI Chambers’s book, which an Englishman of higher scientific value, however, and even of 
named Mills had translated between 1743 and 1745, a more varied nature, has been in progress for 
though the French version of it never was published nearly half a century in Germany, undertaken 
The great French Encyclopedic was written by originally by Professors Ersch and Gruber m 1818, 
various authoi s of high literary and philosophical ana which has since continued to appear, in three 
attainments, but of whom neaily all were tainted several sections of the alphabet, up to the present 
too much with the moRt impracticable revolutionary time There have already (1861) appeared of this 
ideas, besides holding for the most part extremely great Ally erne me Encyclopddxe der Wissenschaft un& 
sceptical opinions conct mine; religion They excluded Kunste some 125 volumes In 1802, Dr Abraham 


sceptical opinions conc< mwg religion They excluded Kunste some 125 volumes In 1802, Dr Abraham 
both biography aud history from its scope, yet Rees projected an extended and improved edition 
infused into it more originality, depth, and ability of Ephraim Chambers’s Cyclopedia, which was 
than ever had appealed before wifchm the boards completed m 45 volumes in 1819 The system -of 
of an encyclopedical dictionary It appeared at cross references peculiar to E. Chambers is very 
Pans m 28 vols between the years 1751 — 1772, effectually carried out in this book , but besides 
and was followed by a Supplement m ijye vols. including a great accession of histonool and bio- 
(Amst. 1776— 1777), and an analytical index in graphical detail, it contained a large number of 
two vols. (Pans, 1780). The work was every- papers, prepared by competent writers, on subjects 
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with which their life had rendered them familiar 
Another work of considerable merit, which began to 
appear m 1810, was Brewster’s Edinburgh Encydo 
puma, edited by Dr (now Sir David) Brewster, and 
completed in 18 volumes in 1830 It was, if any- 
thing, too much given up to physical science, eveh 
for tne taste of the 19th century In 1812, a great 
impetus was given to encyclopaedic publications by 
the appearance of tho Conversations- Lexicon of F A 
Brockhaus of Leipsic It has since gone through 
as many as ten editions, th< last issue ot it, amount 
ing to 15 volumes, having appeared between 1851 
and 1855 It has been translated into nearly all the 
civilised languages of Europe, no fewer than four 
English w orks of the kind being professedly founded 
on it these are the Enn/i lop&dia Aw eric ana, m 
14 vols, (Philadelphia, 1829-1848), the Popular 
Encyclopaedia, 7 vols (Glasgow, 1841), the A mo icon 
Cydopmha , and Chambers^ Enci/clopa (ha, both in 
course of publication Of these, the last mentioned 
is a substantially new work, follow ing in its < on 
stniction the admirable plan of the Conversation s- 
L content, but making use of its v al uable mattei only 
so far as it is found suitable 

The next ern >clopa>dic work which appe ired after 
the Conut nations La icon, was one projected accord 
mg to an original philosophic plan b> Samuel 
Taj lor Coleridge, m 1818, and blushed m 184'*, m 
30 volumes This Encyclopadia Mefroftolitana was 
arranged in foul divisions 1st, tin pure sciences, 
2d, the mixed and applied science's, 3d, biogiaphy 
and history , and 4th, misc ell me ous and lexn o 
giapbic articles The contributions to the first two 
divisions were written by persons of recognised 
ability, and the} luve nearly all been published 
separately in 8vo volumes since the Mitrupolituna 
appeared It the book had any fault, it was that 
the plan of it was too rigidly philosophical, and 
therefore not adapt* d to be consulted die tion lry 
fashion , for although in one sense the alphabetic 
anangement, by its jumble of subjects, is most 
heterogeneous and irrational, it recommends itself 
to popular acceptance by its extreme simplicity, 
and m point of fact, no encyclopedia lus evci been 
thoroughly popular that his not been executed on 
the plan of a single alphabet, m which all subjects, 
however various, arc mrliultd Next appeared tho 
Penny Ci/cfopadia of the Society foi the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, which was begun m 1813, 
and completed zn 18 13, in 28 volumes This work 
was perhaps, at the time it appealed, the ino*m 
useful and corn euicut, for the purpose a of general 
consultation, of any encyclopaedical treatise that had 
ever been issued The English Vydopcediu i u found( d 
on the copyright of the Penny Cyclopaedia, but is 
rearranged into four great divisions, which aie each 
given in the order of tin alphabet, viz , geography, 
natural history, biography, and arts anu sciences 
This publication was begun in 1853, and was com- 
pleted m 1861 m 22 volumes Among a host of 
abridgments and smaller publications of this char- 
acter which have appeared in the course of the 
present century, may be mentioned Wilkes’s Ency- 
clopaedia Lotidonensis , in 24 vols 4to (Lond 1810 
•—1829), the Encyclopaedia Per therms, in 23 vols. 
(Edinburgh, 1816) , and the London Encyclopaedia, 
*22 vols (Lond 1829) The French have likewise 
published an Encyclopedic dee Gens du Monde , in 
22 vols. 8vo (Par 1833-184-1) , an Encyclopedic 
Modems, which, with its Supplement, occupies 
36 vols. 8vo (Par 1857) , and a Dtctionncure de la 
Conversation et de la Lecture, in 68 vols (Par 1839 
—1851), of which a new edition, begun in 1851, 
is still in progress. The last of these is to a 
large extent hosed on the Conversations- Lexicon of 
• Brockhaus. The most notable of the other German 
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encyclopaedias are Meyer’s Gross* Conversations- 
Lexicon, m 38 vols , 1840 — 1852, besides 6 volumes 
of a Supplement and 8 volumes of plates, 4a, in 
1853—1855, and Pierer’s Unitrersal Lexicon, in 34 
vols (Altenburg, 1840—1846), a new and improved 
edition of which began to appeal w 1851. In 
addition to these, there ore at present (1861) several 
encyclopedias in course of publication in other 
European count] lea, all of which arc based upon 
the Convu sat tons Lexicon -vi/ , the Enciclopedfa 
Espailola , begun at Madrid m 1842 , the N aorta 
Enctclopedta Populate Jtahana, begun at Turin 
in 1856, tlu A l/nm n Danstc Kon vernations Lexicon 
(Oopeiiliagt n 1849), and the Svcnsll Konver na- 
tions Lejikm, begun at Stockholm m 1845, besides 
others in Dussia, Dungaiy, the Netherlands, &a 

3 Wc have now to durct attention briefly to 
those books that are duttonartes m encyclopaedias 
loi one branch of knowledge These works have 
been always very numerous, both in tins country 
and on tho continent Such are the Biographic 
Graver sell t (commenced in 1811 , new edition, 1854, 
still going on) , (’halimra's Btograj ducal Dictionary , 
in 12 vols (1812 — 1817) , tho Dictum naire dec 
AVumM Mhhcalcs , 60 vols (Par 1812 — 1822), 
Nmmau J.hU ton mine d } Histone NatureUe , 36 vols. 
(Par 1816-1819), F Cuvier ’ b DicLonnaire dec 
Eunices Natuieltes, 61 vols text, 10 vols plates, 
(1816— 1845), Dictumnam de I'Jndustuc, &c, 10 
vols (Par 1831—1841), JVPCulloch’s Commercial 
Dictronai y (2d edition, 1834 , last edition, 1859) ; 
M'Culloch’s Geographical Dictionary (1st edition, 
1841, new edition, 1851), the Dictionary of Prac- 
tical Medicine, 3 vols (Lond 1844—1858), Cham- 
bers’s Cyclopad hi of English Literature (1843 , new 
edition, 185S), Cm isy’s Encyi hpiedxa of Civil Engi- 
rt* enng (1847), Juhuston s Gazetteer (1850, new 
edition, 1S59) Morton’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture , 
2 vols (1851) , the Novvelle Biographic G&ntrale 
(begun in 1858, and still going on), Lippinoott's 
GazdUn of the United Status (Philadelphia, 1854), 
Lippincott’s General Gazetteer (1855), Alhhone’s 
Du t ternary of British and American Authors (Phila 
delphia, 1859) , Macaulay’s Muhiul Dictionary , 

1 vol (Edmbmgh, 1859) , and Schmid’s Encifclopltdie 
d( s Gt sa i ' mien hrzu hunrfs und U liter richlsivesen 
(1859) Nor must wc ovcilook the dictionaries of 
Dr William Smith, u/, the Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Biogiaphy and Mythology , 3 vols. (1843 
- 1848, now edit 1849—1851), the Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, 1 vol (1848), the 
Dictionary of Guek and Roman Geography, 2 vols 
(1854—1857) , and the DuJionary of the Bible, 

2 vols (1800 — 1861) These dictionaries are the pro- 
duct of the njiest scholarship in Britain, and are 
perhaps the most splendid specimen of encyclo- 
pedias devoted to Bpccial branches of knowledge 
that have anywhere appeared See Dictionary. 
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END This familiar word is concerned m some 
important discussions, and especially m Ethics. It is 
m the sense of ‘the thing aimed at,’ the object, 
purpose or goal of human action, that we have here 
to consider it There is a fundamental contrast 
between Science and Art, Knowledge and Practice 
Science, or Knowledge, embraces the general order 
of the universe, and states that „ order m tho form 
by which we can take m as much as possible m one 
view , it is the fullest intellectual comprehension of 
the phenomena of nature that the mind can attain 
to Art, or Practice, on the other hand, selects 
and appropriates certain items of knowledge, so as 
to subserve some useful purpose, some exigency 
of human life. Thus, Agriculture, Navigation, Law, 
Politics, Education are all branches of Practice ; 
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they involve knowledge, but in strict loibordin ation 
to thqir several purposes The navigator studies 
Astronomy, not with a view to enlighten his under- 
standing as to the mysteries of the solar system 
and the starry sphere, but with a view to the 
guidince of hw course in the sci In short, to an 
Art (tin word is not here used in the narrow sense 
of a Fine Art), or a department of Practice, b< longs 
in the first place the consult ration of the end 
Every Art has its end, winch is its distinction from 
every other In most of the arts, the end is char 
and unmistakable we all know wliat is expected 
of a builder, a sold it r, nr a judge , the only 
question is how to obtain the knowledge requisite 
for adequately performing <uich separate function 
But thoie aio some <h partments whine the end 
itself is not agieed upon, which < ists a peculiar 
difficulty on tin practice Thus, it wis roroirkid 
under <*’tvit isaiton, that the end of the whole 
mechanism of Human Society, including Politics, 
&j, , is diffeiently viewed by different minds But 
it is in the one speeial Department of Morality 
that the consideration of tlu end is of most vital 
consequence Thu fc ituie of the ethical ptoblem 
has been very little adverted to m modern ebs 
missions, wdulc the ancient philosophers kept it 
more pronnne ntly before them Anstoth begins Ins 
Eihus by lemarking that every ait aims at some 
good , moat aits, as medicine*, ship building, ge m ral 
ship, having limited 01 partial ends , wdule some 
comprehend much wider ends than othcis The 
largest end of ill is the good of inatikiud collectively 
Hence he goes on to inquire whit is the highest 
good of nnn, and finds that happiness is nnther 
Pleasuic, nor Honour, noi Virtue (by itself), noi 
Wealth, but tliat it is ‘an energy of the soul 
according to virtue aetivity, m opposition to 
Oriental notions of luxurious re pose , bung an e ssen 
tial m his eyes Ifc has ne xt, tlu it foie, to inquire! 
what ‘virtue’ is, according to which a man must 
employ his activity — «i question of no oasv solution 
Still, the* discussion brings out the one fact, that 
Morality is a bianeh of Practice, but unlike most 
arts in tins, that the end is peculiarly difficult to 
determine piec isely Accordingly, it is necessary to 
have in connei turn with it a set of discussions, 
oalled by Mi J S Mill (Lor/ic, concluding < hapter) 
Teleology, 01 the Doctrine of Ends, conespondmg to 
what the German metaphysu mns have termed the 
Principles of Pi ictical Henson The vaiious thcone s 
of Moial Obligation differ m their statement of the 
end of Morality according to one, it is the self 
interest of the individual , according to another, 
the interest of mankind on the whole The most 
prevalent theory is the harmonising with a certain 
mward sentiment culled the Moral Sense See 
Ethics 

ENDE'MIC (from en y among, and d'mos, the 
people), a term applied to di&ecases which affect 
numbers of persons simultaneously, but so as to shew 
a connection with localities as well as with their 
inhabitants Endemic diseases are usually spoken 
of as contrasted with Epidemic (q v ) and Sporadic 
(q v ) , the fust term indicating tliat a disease 
infests habitually the population within certain 
geographical limits, and also that it is incapable of 
being transferred or communicated beyond those 
limits, while, on the other hand, a disease is termed 
epidemic if it is transmitted without reference 
to locality , and sporadic if it occurs m isolated 
instances only The theory, accordingly, of endemic 
diseases is, that they are in some way or other 
♦connected with the soil — the result of terrestrial 
influences, or mtaems — of poisons generated within 
the earth, or near its surface, and diffused through 
the air, bo as to be weakened m proportion to the 


distance from the source of the poison. Such 
poisons are always observed to be more virulent 
in summer than m winter— more dangerous at 
night, when the vajioura are concentrated on the 
surface of the soil, than m the day-time — more 
abundant m the plains, and in close confined 
places, than at a certain degree of elevation- 
more easily carried m the direction of the wind 
than in tho opposite — and very often arrested 
altogether by water, or by a belt of forest or 
other luxuriant vegetation In all these particu- 
lars, endemic are different from epidemic diseases, 
which hear no very obvious relation to the boiI, 
ami aio not nbseived to be considerably modified 
either by the prevailing winds or the period 
of the day or night at which exposure to their 
influence takes plaLC The most marked type of 
an eudtmic disease is Ague (t| v) or Intermittent 
Fever, which has all the habits mentioned above, 
and is to so maiked a degree a denizen of particular 
tiacts of country as to lead to thur being m some 
instances almost depopulated Many places in 
Italy are a prey to the mta caftiva or malaria , as 
it is popularly called, and lit nee, no doubt, oven 
more than for protection from human foes, the 
custom so prevalent m that country of building the 
villiges on the tops of hills, so as to secure lmmu 
nity fiom the poisonous vapours raised by the solar 
lit at from the plains ly ' on either side at the 
lusc of the Apennines ' ureatnal mmwi8 , oi such 
poisons as gem rate end* nuo diseases, are usually 
found in the noighboiu hood of maishy flats, 01 of 
uncultivated trnts of lind at the confluence of 
livers, or where a delta , or a wide channel subject to 
o\ 1 1 How, is formed at the upper end of a lake In 
pinpoition, too, as the heat of the sun is greater, the 
tendency to malaiious cmanibiom is increased , and 
m the tropics, accordingly, large tracts of jungle 
and forest are often reuderc d absolute ly uninhabit 
able and almost impassable at certun seasons, 
by the invisible and odourless germs of inter- 
mittent, remittent, and even continued Fevers 
(q \ ), w inch aie more fatal and unmanageable 
than tin most terrible epidemic pestilences to those 
who aio exposed to them both diseases are 
almost always sudden in their mode of attack, 
and they indicate the range of their influence by 
tho number of persous attacked , but they are 
wholly tree m most cases fiom the suspicion of 
communication by Contagion (q v ), which is so 
frequent m the case of epidemic diseases The 
precise natme of the malarious poison has never yet 
been discovered with any approach to exactness 
It is known, however, to be almost invariably 
clucked by drainage and cultivation of the soil, and 
hence many places m Europe, formerly very pro 
ductive of endemic diseases, have now ceased to be 
so, as in the case of tho Tuscan Maremma, and 
some parts of Kent and Essex, and of the Lothians 
m Scotland • 

E'NDERBY LAND, discovered by Biscoe lA 
1831, lies in lat 67° 30' S, and long 50“ E It 
appeared to the discoverer to be oi considerable 
extent, and was closely bound by field ice, but 
owing to stress of weather and the extreme cold, it 
could not be approaohed within 20 or 30 miles, ami 
Biscoe was thus unable to say whether the land he 
discovered was an. island or a strip of continental 
coast 

E'NPIVE (Chchonum Endma\ an annual or 


been m cultivation as a garden vegetable, its 
blanched root-leaves being much used as a salad," 
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and also sometimes for stewing and in soups. The 
root-leaves are numerous, Binooth, wavy at the 
margin The varieties with much curled leaves are 
preferred Some of the varieties boil of themselves, 
and are thus blanched, others require to be tied 
up In Britain, the seed is usually sown from the 
middle of May to the end of Juue, and by a little 
rare and protection, plants may be kept ht for use 
throughout most of the winter 

ENDOCARDITIS, inflammation or disease of 
the internal surface of the heart, resulting m the 
deport of fibrin upon the \alves See Heabt, 
Disfase of 

ENDOGENOUS PLANTS, or ENDOGENS 
(Gi endon , within, and qeno^ birth or origin), 
one of the great classes into which the vegetable 
kingdom is divided, the others receiving the corre- 
sponding designations of Exoqenous Plant* and 
Acrocfemus Plants 'Hie character from which tins 
designation is derived is found m the structure of 
the stem, which does not increase in thickness by 
additional layers on the outside like the exogenous 
stem, familiarly illustrated m all the trees of the 
colder parts of the world, but re« eives its additions 
of woody matter in the mterioi , and m geneial 
does not continue to increase indefinitely m thick 
ness like the exogenous stem, but is ai rested when 
a certain thukiuss has been attained, difhrcnt in 
different species, and aftei wilds increases only m 
le^th When a trinsvtrse section is made of an 


Transverse and Vertical Sections of Endogenous »Stem 

endogenous stem, numerous bundles of vessels are 
seen dispersed imgulaily in cellulai tissue, tho 
younger and softer parts of the stem exhibiting 
the cellular tissue m greatest proportion the oleb r 
and lower paits chiefly abounding m vascular 
bundles, which arc, however, somewhat scatter m • 
m the central part of tin stem, and are densely 
aggregated towards the circumference, there, in the 
palms generally, forming very liftid wood, in some of 
them wood so hard that it cannot be cut with a 
hatchet Tho stems of endogenous plants in the 
far greater number of casts produce terminal buds 
only, and not lateral buds, and are theiofore un- 
branched From the basts of the leaves, definite 
bundles of vascular tissue converge towards the 
centre, but these extending downwards extend 
also outwards, and thus an interlacing of fibres 
takes place, which contributes not a little to the 
strength and compactness of the wood in the lower 
part of the stem As the fibres extend down- 
wards, they also become attenuated, spiral and 
porous vessels disappearing, and nothing but the 
most ligneous substance remaining It is the har 
demng of the outer part of the stem which arrests 
its increase m thickness Endogenous stems have 
* not a distinct pith, nor any medullary rays When 
the Central part is soft and pith like, yet it is not 
distinctly separated from the surrounding wood, and 
has no medullary sheath In many endogenous 
plants, os ml the greater number of grasses, the 
,eentre of the stem is hollow This is not the 
case at first, when the stem begins to grow , and 


when any cause makes the growth of the stem 
unusually slow, so that it is much stunted, it 
remains solid , the fistular character of the stem is 
the result of its rapid growth, rupturing the cells of 
the centra] portion, which finally disappear Endo- 
genous steins have no cambium and no proper 
Imii l There is, indeed, a cellular epidermis , and 
there is also within it, and exterior to the hardest 
w oody part of the stem, a comparatively ijoft layer 
of a corky substance, which is sometimes called 
bark, sometimes jatse hark , which does not separate 
from the wood below it without leaving myriads of 
little luoken threads, the ends of the tihies which 
have extended into it from the hardest part of 
the stem. In those exogenous plants which pio- 
duce lateral buds and branches, the fibres of the 
blanches on descending to the stem extendon the 
outside of the piopci stem, between its hardest 
portion and the false haik , and in this way a great 
thickness is sometimes attuned, as in the dragon 
tree In tho Graces, a pluus of fibies takes place 
at the nodi s, tho fibres < rousing from one aide to the 
other No Brit hIi tree and it may almost be said, 
no tico of temperate or colder climates — is endogen- 
ous Almost all the endogenous tiees are palms, 
although a few, as the dragon-tiee, belong to other 
oideis h ndogenous plants, howevoi, aie numcious 
in all parts of the woild Among endogenous plants 
uo many of tin plants most usetul to mankind, 
particularly palms and grasses, all tho true ((im- 
plants being include d among the lattei Nutritious 
Hiibstimes aio vuy t xU nmvely produced both m 
tlm fiuit or Ht( (l, and in othu parts , poisonous 
products are compaiativi ly raic, although found in 
the Aiacea, Lilian a , Mdanthnaa , and other orders 
Aiomatn secretions ue c h irac tenstic chu fly of one 
ordu, JScdtnninca Be subs palms and grosses, 
many ot the indugenous plants aic of gnat btauty, 
and many produce most bcuitiful flowers Lilies 
and orchids may be mentioned as instances 

Endogenous plants are momxofi/hdonous , and the 
terms endoifenous and monoiotyltdonous arc there- 
fore often employed indiscriminately to designate 
the class But Lindlcy distinguishes a class of Die- 
ttfotyns (q v ), which, although monoc otylcdonous, 
have stem*- appioachmg to the exogenous chaiaetor. 
The haves of endogenous plants generally exhibit 
paiallcl venation, which is indeed strictly confined 
to them, although a venation lesemblmg it, or rather 
simulating it, may be seen m Hdme exogenous 
plants Tin seed also germinates m a peculiar 
manner, different fiom that of exogenous plants, 
and tow hull the name endoilazal has been given, 
the radicle being protruded from within the sub- 
Btance of the embryo, and surrounded by a cellular 
sheath formed from tho lute gument which it breaks 
in its egre ss 

ENDO'RSE See Bill. 

ENDORSE, m Heraldry, an Ordinary contain- 
ing the fourth part of a nale Endorsed, again, or 
indorsed , signifies that objects are placed on the 
shield back to back 

ENDOSMO'SE and EXOSMO'SE (Gr inward 
motion and outward motion), terms applied by 
Du troche t, the first investigator, to the transfusion 
that takes place when two liquids or two gases of 
different densities are separated by an animal or a . 
vegetable membrane As tho transmission has no 
necessary relation to outwards or inwards, the term 
osmose, or osmotic actum, is now preferred* See 
Diffusion 

This action performs a very important part m 
living organisms, and explains many phenomena of 
the circulation of sap and the processes of nutrition, 
which were previously referred only to the wonderful 
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action of vital energy Thus, the blood continually 
streaming th rough the capillary vessels gives forth 
a portion to the surrounding cells, and so supplies 
thorn w ith tlie necessary chyle This may, however, 
by the expansion of the capillary vessels (see Inflam 
maiion), lead to immodeiate exudation On the 
other hand, the blood, m passing by, takes up a 
number of worn out constituents of the juices of 
these cells, and m this way serves, by the exchange 
which it effects, to lcstorc the body, and to disburden 
it of products which have be t ome useh ss — In plants 
also, osmose performs an important part m the pro 
cess of nutrition and the motion of the sap The 
substances m the cells of plants arc usually denser 
than the fluids without, and thus a pioccss of endos 
mose takes place, by which the plant is supplied m 
the first instance tiom the soil, being incapable, 
however, of nppropi jatiiig any nourishment which is 
not presented in a liquid statt to the libnls of its 
roots, whilst that which the mots give off by exos 
mose, is supposed gradually to unfit the soil foi the 
growth of the same kind of plant I he bursting of 
the capsules of some kinds of plants is owing to 
a process of endosmose going on m the cells, as in 
the fruit of the Llatenum or Squirting Cucumber 
Some of the tintuzoa , as tapeworms, seem to live 
ontirely by c mhmnose Sc e Osmotic Ac i ion 

ENDY'MION, m Greek Mythology, wis a son 
either of Zeus or of Aethlios, and followed, <u trading 
to some accounts, the occup it ion of a hei dsman 01 
hunter, but according to otheis, was king of Elia 
On account of his uprightness, he is said to have 
received, at lus own riqinst, fiom Zeus, the gift 
of immortality, unlidmg y>uth, and^ everlasting 
sleep, but anothti version is, tint Zeus having 
taken him up to Olympus, lfi fell m Imi with JHcrc 
(Juno), aud was condemned by her eniagtd husband 
to eternal sleep on Mount Latinos Others, again, 
piettily fable tint Selene (the Moon) charmed by 
the beauty of the >outb, conve><d him to Cma, 
and sent him to sleep on Mount Latinos, that sin 
might nightly ki^s him imobsi rved The El tuns, on 
the central y, declared that he dud among than, and 
in proof of it wtrt wont to shew his monument 
The myth of E has 1 m on happily mtei preted h) 
Max Muller in his article on Coinpaiatm Myth 
ology, in the Oxford L srn t/s (1850) E , accordmg to 
him, is one of the many names ot the sun, but with 
special inference to the setting or dying sun, being 
formed from enduo, piobably a dialectic variety of 
duo , the technical \eil» in Gxoek to expiess sunset 
E. sleeps m the ewe of Latinos, i e, of night (from 
the same root is Lcto or Latona, the night) So far 
the myth poetically clest nbes certain phenomena of 
nature, the siuking of the sun in the west, and the 
rising of tho moon, that seems to follow his dt part 
ing beams But the ouginal signification of the 
metaphors becoming lost, as might naturally happen 
when the woids expressing them had only a local 
usage, it was we may saj, inevitable that people 
should transfer the metaphors to persons, and 
invent a history to supply the place of the vanished 
poetry And tins invention, 01 , more properly, 
explanation (for it w as doubtless made in all good 
faith), is what properly constitutes the myth of 
Endymion The story has been made the subject 
of a poem by Keats 

ENE'JVIA (Gi en, in, and unit, I enter), a medicine 
or fluid substance com c \ td mto the body by rnjec 
tion, usually through the rectum or lower bowel. 
See Clvstlk. 

E'NKMIES, Adhering to the Queen’s By 25 
Edw III at 5, e. 2, it is declared that if a man * be 
adherent to the lung's enemies in his realm, giving 
them aid and comfort, in the realm or elsewhere, ; 
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he is to be held guilty of treason. Under this 
statute, the subjects of states at war* with us are 
held to be euemics, though war has not been 
solemnly proclaimed Every species of assistance, 
whether by joining m acts of hostility, or sending 
supplies or intelligence to the enemy, is deemed an 
act of adherence To mate to hostilities the sub- 
jects of a state at amity with us, is not held to 
fall under tins piovision But if the subjects of a 
fricudly state make a hostile invasion, any British 
subject rendering assistance wall be deemed guilty 
of treason under this clause See Treason 

ENEMY An enemy, accordmg to the civil law, 
is ont who has publicly declared war against ua, or 
we against him , all others are thieves or robbers 
II on tea hi sunt f/ui nobis, out rjuibus nos, publics 
helium deertmmus, center i lot) ones aut preedones sunt 
— I)iqent,\ 1C, 118 Thus, m order to constitute an 
enemy, there miiHt be a public declaration of wai 
This declaration must also be made by a duly 
oiganistd state or kingdom, for a declaration of war 
by any turbulent body of men is not sufficient, and 
a hostile act committed by private citizens will not 
justify a w ar, unless that act be sanctioned by the 
government The purpose for which this public 
declaration is itqiurcd, is Btatcd by Grotius to be 
that it may he clearly known that the war is under- 
taken not as a venture, 1 t by the will of tin two 
people Hostilities havu „ been formally declared, 
ever} subject of the h»..tile nations becomes an 
enemy of the opposing state, ns do likewise time 
mdc pendc lit nations w hi» li attaeh tin mselvcs to the 
interests of either part} According to ancient 
iisige, the utmost violence and cruelty w'ns lawful 
tow aids those who wcie enemies of the state, but 
by the humane principles w huh pic vail in modern 
times, warfaie is to be carried on subject to certain 
general rules, which ait intended as much as may 
he to abridge the cal unities of war, and to protect 
the rights of individuals Thus, an aimy invading 
an enemy s country is bound to suffer, as fai 
os possible, tho peaceable mhibitants to lemam 
umnoli steel U nneccssarj dev astation of the country 
and the Hci/ure of property are also conti ary to the 
laws of civilised war, and Grutius lays it down 
that the use of poisoucd weapons, and of assas 
Hination, and violence to women, aie to be repio 
bated On the othti hand, individuals taking up 
ai ms, without the sanction of the state, in order to 
annoy an invading enemy, aio legarded as lawless 
marauders The result of this distinction is, that 
such persons are not treated as prisoners of war, 
but aie subject to be summarily dealt with by the 
commander of the invading aimy As to the right 
of individuals to lit out vessels for the annoyance 
of the cnemj, ste Fkiv atlering and Piracy It 
appears to he a recognised principle of international 
law, that the property of an alien enemy residing m 
either of the hostile states may be confiscated The 
Americans, during the war with England, asserted 
this right m ic^ard to British property found m 
their territory But the usage of civilised nations 
for a long period has much modified the stem rule 
of law It is provided by Magna Charta, cap 30, 
that if merchants * be of a land making war with 
us, and be found in our realm at the beginning ot 
the wars, they shall be attached without any harm 
of body or goods, until it be known to us, or our 
chief justice, how our merchants be mtreated there 
lii the land making war against us, and if our 
merchants be well intreatea there, theirs shall be 
likewise with ua* And by 27 Edw III c. 17, 
merchants of a foreign state at war with us were 
allowed forty days, after proclamation of hostilities, 
wherein to remove from the kingdom themselves 
and their goods , and if that space of time were not* 
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sufficient, forty day? more were to be conceded to 
them. Vat tel (hi 4, 68) denies that the right to 
confiscate the goods of an alien enemy is a right 
inherent m a state by the law of nations, insisting 
that a sovereign having permitted foreigners to 
enter the state, and to continue there, liad tacitly 
promised them full liberty and security for their 
return Whatever be the principle, there is no 
doubt that the almost universal practice of modern 
nations has been to respect the property of indivi- 
duals at the outbreak of hostilities Provisions 
are frequently inserted mto commercial treaties, 
stipulating that, in case of war, the subjects of the 
enemy shall have time to depart, and even that they 
should be allowed to remain and carry on a peace 
able trade As to the practice m regai d to Embaiujo 
and Letters of Marquf, see those ai tides The 
right to confiscate the debts of the subjects of a 
hostile nation appears to rest on tin* same basis as 
that of tho confiscation of other property Tradt 
between the subjects of two hostile powers is 
absolutely suspended during hostilities, unless per 
mitted by express sanction , and the importation 
of aiticles particularly useful m war is contraband 
All such articles, whether supplied b\ subjects of 
the enemy, or of another stab , are su/ed and con 
fiscated See Con tkab and of War, sco also Prize 
and Piisonmi ot War On tht subject of this 
article, see Grntius, Dt Jure fitlli et Pan «, lib in 
cc 3 to 7 , Vattel’s Law of Nations, b in c 4 and 5 , 
Kent’s Commentat ics, vol i c 3 

ENE'RGICO, an ltilian turn m music, meaning 
■with cneigy and force , with strong articulation 
and accentuation and a marked powerful delivery 
of the single notes, without losing m distinctness 
of execution 


character, hut winch had to atop m 1860 for want 
of funds. Since then, E. has held an imjiortant 
situation on the Lyon and Mediterranean Railway 
His principal works are his Doctrine dt St Sv&on, in 
conjunction with others (Pans, 1830) , his 7Yaiti 
<C Economic Politique (Paris, 1831), and La McHgtofa 
Saint Simon mine (Pans, 1831) His most recent 
production with which we ore acquainted, is a 
udomical pamphlet entitled Iitponw au Pdre EU\x 
1858), a preacher who had attacked him 

ENFEOFFMENT See Feoiiment 

ENFIELD RIFLE FACTORY See Small 
Arms Factories, Royal. 

ENFILA'DE is a military term applied to a tire 
of rnuskt try or artillery made in the direction of the 
length of a line of troops or of a line of rampart A 
besieging battery so placed as to send its shot along 
any part of the line of a fortification, and mside the 
parapet, does great execution in dismounting the 
gnus, whith thus niesent the largest surlaco to the 
Fulls Hi nco the lines of rampart should lie planned 
that their prolongations may fall in situations inac- 
cessible to the enemy Where this is not possible, 
the linos are either biokm, m are protected by 
Bonnets (q i ), or by Iraversos (q v ), or Blindages 
(q v ) In the suge of a fortress, the trenches 
of approach are cut m a zigzag, to prevent the 
defenders enfilading them from the walls 

ENFRANCHISE, ENFRANCHISEMENT, 
to in ike free the admission to i ertam liberties or 
privileges Thus, a person made a denizen ot the 
country, or i eceiving the freedom of a city or burgh, 
is said to be enfranchised 

ENFRANCHLSEMENT OF COPYHOLDS 
Sec Copyholds 


ENFANTIN, Barth£tfmy Prosper, the chief 
representative of St Snnomsm, and as such, usually 
styled Pfcre Enfantm, was the sou oJt a banker at 
Pans, where he was born m the year 1796 He 
became a pupil m the Prole Pol if technique in 1812, 
but was expelled in 1814, m consequence of his 
having joined the pupils who left school and fought 
against tht* allies on the heights of Montmartre and. 
St Chaumont Ho was afterwnids a commeicial 
traveller in Russia, then a banker’s clerk, and in 
1825 bet amt* director of tlio Caisse II i/poth train 
About this time, he became a disciple of St Simon, 
whose ideas he devt loped, aftei the dt ath of their 
author, m the Productmr After the July revo u 
tion, E associated himself with M Hazard for the 
active propagation of St Snnomsm Bazartl preached 
it in its relations to philosophy and politics E, 
mainly in its lelatioua to the social state Soon, 
however, a schism broke out betwetn the two on the 
question of man lage and the relation of the sexes 
Recognising the * mobility ’ of the affections, E 
affirmed that they ought to be ‘fret,* an 1 of course 
pronounced against the ties of marriage E ’s views 
were pushed so far, that government deemed it 
necessary to interfere on the grounds of public 
decency The ‘Supreme Father” (as Ins disciples 
were wont rather profanely to call him) was, after a 
tnal of two days, sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment, and to pay a fine of 100 francs Being released 
at the expiration of a few months, E went to Egypt, 
and, after an absence of two years, returned to 
France, and became a post master and fanner m the 
Vicinity of Lyon. In 1841, he came to Paris, and 
was appointed a member of the Scientific Commis- 
sion for Aimers, and on his return from Africa, wrote 
tf sensible, interesting book, entitled Colonisation de 
VAlgine (Pans, 1843) After the revolution of 
1848, he edited the journal entitled Le Credit Public, 
a paper retaining much of the old St Simoman 


ENG ADI'N E, a famous valley in Switzerland, 
m tho canton of Gusons, second only to the Valais 
m length, extends north east for about 50 miles 
along the banks of the Inn, from the foot of Mount 
Maloja to the callage of Mnrtinbbruek It is 
divided into two portions— that toward the south- 
west, called the Uppoi hugadme, and that toward 
tlu north cast, the Lowtr Kngadinc Tho latter 
is wild and bleak, pent up within narrow limits 
among the hills, and baling a huge barrier of 
glaciers between it and Italy, its dimite is dismal 
Irost and snow occur in July, and winter prevails 
for nine months of the ye ir Tho IJppei Engadino 
is more open, and possesses much fine meadow 
land The Inn, which enters the valley at its 
south wist or upper extremity, and flows through 
it, has many towns upon its bulks, the highest 
of winch, Silvaplana, is about 5600 feet above 
sea level, while the lowest, Martmabruck, is 3137 
feet The inhabitants dc\otc themselves prin 
cipally to the rearing of cattle , they also make 
cheese, and export it laigtly More tiun one-half 
of the young men emigrate at an early age, and 
betake themselves to < online ntal capitals, where 
they often attain compai ativf wealth, in which case 
they almost invariably return, build a house in their 
native valley, and therein spend the remainder of 
their days Pop about 11,000, almost all of the 
Reformed or Calvimstic Church Tho language 
most generally spoken is th# Ladin (a corruption 
of Latin), a Romanic tongue/ but diflenng from 
the other Romanic dialects of the Rhaetian Alp»i 
and bearing a resemblance to the Italian 

ENGA GEMENT, Military, considered as a 
conflict between two armies or hostile forces, cannot 
be described within limits suitable for this work 
Almost every term applicable to armies m the field 
bears relation, m some way or other, to a hostile 
' SI 
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engagement, and those terms will be found briefly He died 13th September 1853 Patristic end medieval 
noticed under their proper headings dogmatics, ana Neoplatonism, are the subjects 

XT , . . _ _ which he has chiefly investigated In 1820, be pub- 

ENGAGEMENT, Navai,, admits of more precise a (, Erlangen a translation of the first Ennead 

and tdn.e illustration than a military engagement, 0 f pi„tinus , m 1823 appeared his translation of 
because each ship of war is a unit in iteell, bounded t j writings ascribed to Dionysius the Areopagite 
*y a clearly nuked watery margin from all the ^ K , rch * dlK , ulM im Abhandlungm (Erf.1832), 
othei ships of a fleet Aualegung aea upeculatioen Theda den Evangehums 

In the small wu vessels of ancient times, before j^nxs duichnnm deuUclvm mjdxchm Thedogtn 
the invention of gunpmwlei a naval engagement (Erl 1839) aud ^ contnbu t lon to the history of 
usually began by runn.ng the galleys violently the mJflt ,cal theology, entitled Hxchard van St Victor 
against each other, to c.usli oi sink the enemy by und j ohaHne , jt^broel (Erl 1838), are works of 
means of th( beak or mow Hie prows were, foi g roa t va i ue and have thrown a new bght on many 
this purpose, arm.d Milli bra/cn or iron points On * rtant I)()mts V ery useful, too, especially oh 
the deck was soui. turns a Unul of turret filled with act ' ()un( . of ‘ the ndmes / of their spccml Notices, are 
soldiers, the probab e on eursor of the fmecaath m hls Uandlmeh da Kirchengeschtdite (ErL 1834), and 
modern ships, and then sa< also frequently a jj,„ linenqeschlrllte (Neufltadt, 1839) E , m the (imrse 
platform for a< commodating swoidsm.n slmgers, of hjg w wrotu j earaed dissertat.ons w the 

amljavclmmeu HtgU and bulky sliijm, of no great j ournal of jUntoncal Theolog,/, among which may 


i r, i r ' c , t/wu/nuiz VJ 1 1 inw i iLut> i wviwi/n, auiuuk wj-uuu ui* y 

length, wen last foi this kind of wa.faie Horae bc ^ h m<r (he Hemjc , liaa £ n aud Ueber 
times a massive pic no of mm or leid cilloil a 
dolphin, was It t down violently from the yard aim, 

to crush or hie ik through some pait of the enemy’s ENGHIEN, Lotus Antoine HFNn of Botin 
vessel The m< n f ntcnod hk kb s to the end of long bon, Duo d*, onl> son of Prime Henri Louis 
poles, to cut the uiemy’s rigging and sails Ofchu Joseph, Due do Bourbon, was bom at Chantilly, 
means foi oariymgon i hostile attickwue battenng 2d August 1772 In 1789, lie quitted France, and 
tarns- heavy mates with very long handles, stone travelled through several countnes of Europe In 
throwing miclunes, aud grappling irons 1792, h< eaten el the corps of CmvjtSe assembled by 

Tn modern ships, pre parations tor an engage merit bis grandfather, the Prim » of CondC, oil the Rhine, 
are made with tilt utmost coolntss and piecision j and commamled the vain id from 1790 until 1799 
The boatswain and his mati s common k itc to all the j At the peace of Lun£v ole, in the yeir 1801, he 
crew tlie older to ‘cle u lot action’ The men tike , went to reside at Rttenhcim, an old chateau on the 
their hammocks, lowei them, tie tin m up, and cany j German side of the Rhine, not far from Stras 
them to the quirter click, poop, forecastle, and other 1 burg, and within the territories ot the Duke of 
parts of the ship, when th< y aie stowed betwu n a | Baden Hoic he raurnd the Pumess Charlotte 
double netting above lh< gunwale, and foi m a part id | of Rohan Rochefort, and Jived as a private citizen 
defence igunst the enemy’s musketry The sails, 1 When the conspiracy of the Bom bon pnnees, headed 
yards, booms, bowsput, &e , are secmid by strong by Cadouelal, Prohcgru, &( , against the life anrl 
chains and exlr x ropes, to pievi nt or lesson disistti ] authority ot Bonaparte, wis discovered at Pans, 
if they me shot away The boatswain and the * the littu chose to believe that the Due d’E was 
carpenter c oiler t together, and pi ice at hand all kinds privy to it, although there was not a tittle of 
of pieces ot wood lion, rope and canvw that may evidence to prove this Perhaps Bonaparte was 
be useful in quickly rep iirmg shot holes and other 1 afi ltd that the valour and humanity of the last 
damage The gunner and his mates examine the ( dese ondant of fche> great Conclf might one (lay pi ove 
cannon and the filled cartiulgcs, and see that all the i dangerous to his power Be that as it ma>, he 
implements tor gunnery aie it hand The mister | unscrupulously resolved to sei/o the person of the 
ancl his subordinate officers look to the turn and state duke On the night of the 17th March 1804, the 
of the sails The lieutenants visit all the decks, to j neutral territmy of Baden was violated, and the 
see tli it obstructions of e\ciy kind are removed [chAftau of Ettenheim surrounded with a body of 
When the engagement is about to begin, the chums j soldiers and gendmnes The elnke, at first, endea- 
beat to arms Evtiy nun icpuirs to his place J \omcd to defend himself, but the foroo was too 
The marines are eh awn up m rank ind hie on the) gieat to he opposed, and he, with several fneuds 
quarter dock, poop, and foieiaatle The surgeon and and domestics, was captured, and carried^ prisoner 
ms assistants are ready in the cockpit to amputate ! to Stras burg, and immediately after to Vincennes 
limbs, extract bullets, and dress wounds Then j On the 20th of March, he was tried before a court- 

begms the battlt, which \ ines in its eharaetei martial, consisting of eight officers, and after an 

according to the number and kind of ships on | exanunat ion of live hours, was condemned to death 
each Bide, the nature of the sea the dnection of j Half an hour Intel, the sentence was put into 
the wind, and a multitude of other rireumstances execution So cruel and audaciously criminal an 
In the British navy, the* order of battle for a 1 ac t has fixed a dot p stigma on the character of 

fleet is oidmauly m two lines, each being divided i Bonaparte M Dupm has published the records of 

into the Stai hoard and Port Division or squadron j the trial, and shewn the illegality of the proceedings 
When the battle is ended, if it has been a severe | of the military commission This illegality was 
one, the probabilities are that many men have 1 publicly acknowledged by General Hull in, the presi 
been killed or wounded, decks and sides flattered dent of the court After the Restoration, the bones 
and splint <ied, c union dismounted, rigging, masts, of the judicially murdered duke were taken up, and 
yards, and Bails destroyed or torn The whole interred m the chapel of the castle at Vincennes, 

ships crew, except those disabled, then work hard pvotvpft} iW n ■PNTJT"N"P'P’R tvii F nm 
to get the vessel luik into trim, an attempt that ENGINEER AND ENGINEERING Eng^ 

frequently cannot bo realised without au\ from ” ee " n £- tho bu9 , me “ of , tbe , cn «^ eer ' 18 a * 
ofchoi «WirL ^ +iwx i- of desigume and superintending the execution of 


into the Stai board and Port Division or squadron | the trial, and shewn the illegality of the prooeed 
When the 1 battle is ended, if it has been a severe | of the military commission This illegality 


othei ships, or fiom the icsomces of a }) 0 .rt 


of designing and superintending the execution of 
works of a constructive character, such as roads, 
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Gernian theologian, was boru 12th November 1791, | for supplying water to towns, drainage and sewerage 
at Neustadt on the Aisoh, and studied at Erlangen, j works, muung machinery, and the working of 
where, m 1820, he was appointed extraordinary I metals. 

prof^or, and in 1822 ordinary professor of theology | It may be divided into two kmds-‘~civil and , 


moimmr-wQmwms. 


military. Tho military engineer is an officer in the 
service of government, whose duties are principally 
to construct fortifications, to make surveys for war- 
like purposes, to facilitate the passage of an army 
by the construction of roads and bridges , in short, 
to execute all engineering works of a military 
nat&re , but he is also, especially m this country, 
called upon to undertake many w orks which more 
properly belong to the business of the civil engineer, 
such as the survey of the countiy — called the 
Ordnance Survey — the inspection of public woiks, 
and, m shoit, all the duties of a government 
engineer 

The civil engineering profession is subdivided into 
several sections, according to the speu.il liatine of 
the employment of its membeis The railwLy 
engineer projects and superintends the execution 
of railways and all the woiks m connection with 
them, such as the alteration of loads and streams, 
the construction of viaducts, bridges, cuttings, and 
embankments The hydraulic engitieti const] lit tH 
the works connected with the supply of water 
to towns, the filtering of water, its collection in 
reservoirs, and its distribution thiough i town oi 
district, the nngation and drainage of tiacts ol 
country, the protection of low lands from inunda 
tion, and the use ot water as a motive powci The 
dock and harbour engineer Ins the management 
of nil works connected with the sea 01 nawgable 
waters, such as the construction of piers, break 
waters, docks, kai hours, and light houses The 
mechanical engineer is pi mei pally com t irnd m the 
manuficture ot machine rv, the woikmg of metals, 
the construction ot ships, steamers, cannon, and all 
the various structures in winch the metals bcai a 
pi eminent part Then tliuo is the mining cngmeei, ! 
who disci ivers muni ils and m mages mines, theic 
are engineers who are specially engaged in the 
drainage of towns and many othei less pi eminent 
di\ lsions of the profession 

Ih all engmeenng works, the contract oi takes a 
very important part , he executes the works fi om 
the designs, and under the dnectum and super 
mtendem e of the engineer, and cm his ability and 
good manage me lit the success ot undertakings \ c ly 
materially depends 

The engmoLiing works of antiquity aie both 
numerous and prominent, many oi them umamiug 
while all otlui tincc* ot then constmcters have bun 
swept awn} The most notable ot tin works belong 
lug to very remote antiquity arc the hai hours ot tile 
Phoenicians, the palaces and sewc rage ot Nimroud 
and the pyramids of Egypt , next in order come the 
harbours of ancient Greece, the bridge of boats across 
the Dardanelles, made by Xerxes, to tiansfxirt his 
immense army into Europe, and his canal auoBs the 
isthmus of the peninsula of Mount Athos The 
buildings of ancient Rome next claim attention— -its 
theatres, temples, baths, and aqueducts, some of 
which carried water from distances of more than 
fifty miles into Home , its roads, bridges, and 
drainage-works vie in extent and magnificence with 
the most celebrated works of modern times 

From that period down to the commencement of 
the 18 th c , the most extensive works executed arc 
the canals, embankments, and other hydraulic con 
*ttruotions used by the Dutch for the purposes of 
inland navigation, and lo protect their low lands from 
the sea , the canals of North Italy, the cathedrals 
and fortifications of medieval Europe 

Civil engmeenng, as a distinct jyrofession, may be 
laid to have originated, in England, about the 
middle of the last century , since that time, the 
improvements in the steam-engine by James Watt, 
its subsequent application to the railway system by 
k George Stephenson, and its use m navigation, have 


given a great impulse to commerce and civilisation $ 
which, in their turn, have created the necessity for 
tho numerous and magnificent engmeenng works 
of modern times , such as the innumerable railways, 
roads, and canals that intersect this and foreign 
countries , tho bridges, water works, docks, har- 
bours, and \ esse Is that facilitate our commerce and 
increase our comfort and proapenty* Among the 
most remarkable of these works may be mentioned 
the tubulai budges of the St Lawience and Menm 
Strait, the Niagara railway suspension bridge, and 
tho electric telegraph system, winch coveis this 
countiy and the seas and countries of Europe, 
and niay, at some futuic time, connect us with 
the continents of America, Australia, and India 
Among the moie ccldnatcd British engineers are 
the SU plu nsons, the Bennies, the Brunels, Telford, 
Smeatim, and Locke 

r J lie education of those who would rise to eminence 
in the piofcssion, must cmbuce a fail knowledge of 
pure mathematics and of the mixed sciences of 
n itmal philosophy, such as mechanics, hydiostatics, 
liydiaulics, and optics They should acquire a 
kuov\ ledge of the pinieiplts of pi ejections, and 
should aim at being good draughtsmen and rapid 
and accuiati aiithnutn ions 

Engmeenng is n presented in this country by 
seven! institutions and societies, tho principal of 
which is the London Institution of Civil Engineers, 
established m ISIS, 1 foi facilitating the acquire- 
ment of pi ofi temmal knowledge, ami foi promoting 
mu hauicil philosophy ,’ there are also many 
schools and colleges thioughnut the kingdom in 
which engineering is made a special study 

[n ( oncluHion, it may bo said that every day 
opens tresh fields to engineering science anel lubour , 
ind that as the lust b< gainings of the art are lost 
m the obst unty ot remote antiquity, so we see no 
term 111 vtum to its usefulness md necessity 

The more unpoituit operations involved m 
engmeenng tie ti cate el ot under Buch heads as 
B nincts Canals, Aqueducts, Embankments, 
Tubular Bi iik.ks, Hoads, Baiiavays, Biveks, 
Susi i-nsion Buiduls, &( 

ENGINEERS, Tilt Ko\ai Corps of, forms one 
component portion oi the irmy ot the British empire 
A Himilai corps exists in aJJ if gular armies It is 
the scientific anel constiuctive branch, intrusted 
with the making and defending of all military 
uoiLs, and the attack ami conquest of similar works 
belonging to an enemy It is true that civilians are 
often employed to construct the buildings them- 
selves, it a stated price , but the military engineers 
make the plans, and are responsible to the country 
for then eihciency At the- present time, for 
instance ( 1861 ), contractors are at work on fortifica- 
tions at Portsmouth and elscwhen, but on plans 
and under orders for which the engineer depart- 
ment of the government is rtsj>onsiblc 

The Royal Engineers of the United Kingdom 
form one regiment or corps Tho officers, m time 
of j>cace, are scattered ill ovei the world. Their 
scrvicf is continuous, unlike that of other branches 
of the army There is no half- pay, except on 
pmnanent retirement, and no unemployed list. 
They have much wear and tear of body and mind, 
and are considered entitled to a competent retiring 
allowance at an earlier ago than other officers. 
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1 $ under a particular department of the war-office, 
that of the Inspector general of Fortifications 
Until the year 1763, the duties of military engineers 
were discharged by officers takep. from the regulai 
army In that year, however, the corps of Engineers 
was formed, greatly to the advantage of the military 
service In 1783, it was made a loyal corps, and 
a distinctive uniform adopted Several companies 
of artificers were, m 1812, converted into Sappus 
and Miners, and placed under the Engmfeis 
The non commissioned oftk us and privates of this 
valuable corps are all workunn who have horned 
some mechanical trade , hence their skill m all 
constructive operations Tlic Ordnance Survey li is 
been intrusted to the corps For many purpose s, 
the men are lent , to attend to spend and pccuhu 
work, and at such turns then emolument I s * alwiys 
increased They often buy then discharge, m ordei 
to go into civil employments, when tlu prospects arc 

f ood The period ot n gular at i vice is 21 ycais , 
ut they can purchase tlu n discharge at any time 
They have to pay more foi their discharge th m 
other coi*ps m the army The average length of 
service is found to be something unch r live vc us, so 
many arc the inducements to the men to purchase 
their discharge 

Ofiiceis intended for the hngimeis enter the Royal 
Military Academy as cadets, and compete from time 
to timo for commissions When in the corps, ] no 
motion is by semonty, the pui chase system not 
having been mtroduc ed 

The Army Estimates foi 1%1 1SG2 provided for 
the following number of officers and men m the 
corps of Itoyal Engineers 


Officers, 

m 

Non commissioned ofhu n, 

170 

Rank and flic 

17H1 


ALU 

Horses, 

1 10 


The sum set dovv n for their cost foi the year was 
£261,881, which, however, docs not include any I 
commissariat chirges The head quarters aie at i 
Chatham, wht re there are Engines r barracks 1 tie j 
corps is gioupcd into battalions and companies j 

ENGINEERS, m the Royal Navy, arc the poisons 
who attend to the machinery on board the war 
steamers When such steamers were at hi st adoptc d, 
men were obtained fiom pnvate engineering estab 
bailments, or from mci chant sti anu rs In 1847 and 
1848, many changes were nude, to induce skilful 
and steady men to ente 1 the service, and to main- 
tain better discipline The lughei giades of them 
were raised from the rank of v*anant offictis to that 
of ctmmmwned officers of a civil hr inch Time 
are now the grades of inspector of mac hmery, chief 
engineer, and assistant cngiucer, the last lank being 
subdivided into three classes All these are com- 
missioned officers, and are strictly examined betoic 
admission , their rank uid pi emotion being by selec- 
tion, and dependent on skill, character, and length 
of service A chuf engineer is expected to be able 
to make notes m the log of every particular con- 
cerning the enginos and boileis , to draw rough 
sketches of the m iclnnery, with figured dimensions 
fit to work fiom , to understand and manage every- 
thing relating to engines, boilers, and furnaces, to 
understand practical mechanism generally, and the 
p’-mciples of theoretical mechanism The assistant- 
engineer is expected to possess, m a smaller degree, 
the same kinds of knowledge and skill as the cnicf- 
ongmeer, and to act undei Ins orders The pay 
varies from £401 for an inspector of machinery, 
down to £64 for a thud class assistant engineer on 
harbour service j the harbour pay vanes from £143 
to £55 
SO 


The Navy Estimates for 1861 — , 
for 1089 naval engineers, besides 8 inspectors of 
machinery 

E'NCLAND, the southern and larger section of 
the island of Great Britain, and the most important 
J member of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
I and Ireland The geography of E. will be found 
I under the head of Great Britain, the present 
article being confined to a sketch of its nistory 
1 previous to the union with Scotland, 
i Of the inhabitants of E before the Christian era, 
little is known In some of the ancient geographers, 
i there are a few scattered notices of a rude population. 

1 with whom a limited commerce m tm was earned. 

1 on by the Phoenician merchants , and our informa- 
tion scarcely extends further What is known of 
E under the Roman occupation has already licen 
embodied in tin* article Britannia An account of 
the country dm mg the period intervening between 
the withdrawal of the Romans and the Norman 
Conquest w ill be found in the article Anoi 0 Saxons 

When William of Normandy 1 irided m E to 
'rlann the ciown wdnch Edward the (Jonfcssoi had 
J be queathed to him, he found that the people had 
j rai^d to the thionc Harold, the son of a popular 
nobleman The resources of the Saxons, however, 
had been w isted in domestic conflicts before th© 
afct ick of William , and the battle of Hastings 
(106b ad) gave K will omparative ease to the 
i Normans The next tvvt o\ years saw the conquest 
1 completed, and n< arly ad the large landed estates 
, ot the Sixons pass, on tvuy pretext except the 
true one into the hands of the Noun ins William 
| claimed, indeed, to rule as sovemgn by hereditary 
| right, but this made little ddfeienu to the fart of 
| conquest All tlu high offices in the state and 
| m the' church passed into the hands ot a new race 
| The Danes alone could retain eitliei property or 
dignity For long, some of the Saxons maintained 
an unequal resistance, retiring to the forests aa the 
outlaws whose adventuics furnished the materials 
for those favoiuite popular legends, where, as in 
Robin Hood, the* spoiling erf the richer classes is 
deplete d as one erf the chief virtues In tlic course 
of time, the Nounans weie absorbed among the 
.Saxons, their very language disappearing, though 
leaving man> traces From this union arose th© 
English people and the English language as they 
now exist 

The union of the Normans with the Saxons was 
not fully effected bo long as the Normans retained 
their fouign posse sbious In Kmg John’s reign, 
the whole of these were lost, excepting Ouienne and 
Poitou Long wars under Henry III and Edward 
III , and his famous son, the Black Prince, were 
continued, m the uulcav our to regain the lost pop 
sessions, >ot gre it victories like those of (Jrfcssy 
(1346 \ d) and Poictiers (lJ5b a D ) seemed to 
leave no result, foi no sooner were the English 
armies withdr iw n, than the populations returned to 
their Fiench allegiance After Agincourt (1415 
ad), TIeury V , when he had forced himself to be 
acknowledged lieir to the French throne, was 
virtually king of France, and held his court in 
Paris, yet, in a few years more, the rebellion of 
Joan of Arc came at a time when E. was weakened 
wnth the Wars of the Roses, and (1451 a d ) nothing 
of foreign ground was left to this country excepting 
Calais 

To their efforts to conquer France, the Norman 
kings added others Henry II conquered Ireland 
(1171 ad), Edward I conquered Wales (1285 a*d ), j 
and had almost added Scotland to his dominions, j 
The bravery of Wallace and Bruce defeated the 
armies of Edward II , Ins successor , and though the 
idea of the conquest of Scotland was always a* 
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favonnte one* an opportunity for attempting it on a 
great scale never again presented itself. 

The great struggles of the successors of William 
were with the ecclesiastics and With the barons 
Sometimes m these the popular sympathies were 
with, and sometimes against the crown The con- 
queror himself and his immediate successors had 
no difficulty m maintaining the sup* nonty of the 
courts of justice over the ecclesiastics , but even 
a sovereign so bold and skilful ns Henry II was 
forced, after the outcry occasioned by the murder 
of Thomas a Becket (1170 A r> ), to >ield the point 
The right to nominate the higher ecclesiastics w as 
also secured by the popes The degradation of the 
English monarchy w as at its lowest w hen King John 
consented (121 1 A D ) to hold the crow n as a gift 
from Home The weaknesses of this monarch had 
good as well as evil icsxdts, for from him the barons 
won their Great Charter (1215 a i> ) From Homy 
TI something similar had alr< ad\ been gained , but 
it was the Magna Charta of John which iuiuly 
established two gieat English principles - that no 
i man should suffer arbitriry impiisonment, and that 
no tax should be imposed without the * onsent of the 
council of the nation Undei Edwaid I .tlic famous 
statute that no manner of tax should be impost d 
without the common consent of the bishops, lnionfl, 
and buigesses of the realm, wub passed (12% a t> ) 
and bi fou the time of Henry V1T , the foundations 
of pailiamcntary govcrnnnnt hid been laid 

The union of the housts of Ymk and Lam aster 
under Henry \ TI begins i new period m English 
lnstorj 1’iit of his reign was chstu! bid by 
Perkin Waibeck and other pieteiuleis to tlir throne, 
in support of whose claims the turbulent nobles 
found v enrt for their resth ssness Blit the great* i 
part of his long reign w as distinguishc d fi om 
preceding reigns as a tune of pi ace and economy 
During it, men’s minds ripened for the gruit 
events of the next nign If« my VIII succeeded, 
under the most favouiable auspn is He found the 
alliance of his now import mt country courted by 
both of his gieat contemporary h, Francis l and 
Charles Y But the interest of the foreign comph 
cations of tlie reign merges m the struggle betw * ( n 
the courts of E and of Koine Tlie origin of the 
contest was the divorce which Henry d* sired to 
have from Cithanue of Aragon, his brothel’s 
•widow”, to whom ho lud bun married by pipil 
hcence Cianmer and the English Church pio- 
nounced the mainagc to be null, but a form if 
decree of divorce by flic lit ad of the church was 
thtn thought necessary in Catholic Em ope Pope 
Clement and the consistory, influemul by Spanish 
counsels, delayed, by every possible means, the 
decision of the question E, however, was ready 
enough to support Hciuy Wickliffe and his adher 
ents had done not a little to shako the attach 
ment of the nation to a foreign spiritual authority, 
by preaching doetimes which dispensed with the 
necessity for it A p irliamcnt met, when the Com 
mons took the significant step of presenting a long 
memorial of complaints against the church Tlie 
pope, still shewing no signs of yielding, bills 
followed, declaring the king the head of the 
church, rendering the inferior clergy amenable to 
•the civil courts, abolishing the payment of the 
first year’s fnuts of ecclesiastn al livings to Kome , 
and perhaps a more important tiling than any of 
these, declaring that no convocation Bhould meet 
unless the king should summon it, and that no 
ecclesiastical canons should have force except with 
the king’s consent To these measures, the pope 
replied oy refusing the divorce, and excommuni- 
cating the king (1535 A n) The breach thuB 
• became irreparable 


A new act was passed giving to the magistrates 
the power of judging in questions of heresy The 
next step was the suppression of nearly 400. of the 
smaller monasteries The subsidence of an insigni- 
ficant popular reaction, incited by the lower dJergy, 
was followed by the suppression of the great abbeys. 
All these change 5 *, however, touched only matters of 
church government On matters of faith, Henry 
and his parliaments were as orthodox as the most 
conservativ o could wish They embodied the loading 
doctrines of Korn uusm, disputed by the Protestants, 
in an act ot pailiunent, known among the people as 
‘the bloody six ai tides,’ and enforced conformity 
under sev eie penalties 

Henij w r as succeidulby Edward VI His reign 
was marked by the general piogiess which the 
Kefoimatiou now made from questions of govern 
ment to questions of doctrine Moro thoroughly 
than ever the power of the clergy was supped The 
Book of Common Priycr (154H a i> ) deprived them 
ot the mysteiious authonty which the use of a 
foreign language m worship gave them m the eyes 
of the people, and the 42 Articles of the Church of 
England (1552 a j> ), tlie foundation oi the present 
W, deni* d, among other tilings, tliur powoi to work 
mu ides m the elevation of the mass 

The next reign mw the inevitable reaction The 
supeistitions ot the populace had been too rudely 
handled, and as often happens before a crisis — 
there c mu a pt riod ot physical suflenng The con- 
vtrsion of cornfields into slit cp walks, induced by 
tin high x vim of wool as an ai tide of export, had 
tin own many out of employment , ind the country 
was, moreover, infested with the uowel of vagrants 
! whom tlie monasteries had been wont to maintain 
Tin popular dissatisfae turn coupled these things 
with the Ih foil nation Thus the opportunity was 
prepared ioi tlie atrocities e>f the reign e>f Mary 
The queen hers* If was interested, by her inothei's 
honour and hoi own, to uphold the) Romanist 
faith , and liei gloomy t< niper, aggravated by her 
unhappy childless m image, belli \ eel that it did 
true service to God when it gave the rom to 
the bigotry of Boll and Bonne i Jn her fust 
p irliamcnt (1551 \ t> ), the whole legislation ot 
Edwaid \ 1 was repealed, leivmg the Church of 
England one m eercmomal and doctrine with the 
Clmic.H of Home Anothu parliament (1555 A D) 
repeal* d the legislation of llenry VIII, thus re- 
establishing tlie papal supremacy Everything that 
the reform* is had done was thus undone Still 
the adherents of the K* formation weic numerous, 
and when legislation failed to convert them, the 
lues of Simthiicld war* tried lloopei, Bishop of 
Gloucester, was one of the first to suffer Latimer, 
Ridley, Grannie i, followed, and the number who 
perished is not less tli m J00 bj file, and 100 by 
torture and the cruelties of confinement Nothing 
more was wanted to turn the popular luiud at one© 
and foi eve i from the Chuicli of Rome 

The accession of the Protestant princess Elizabeth 
came as a relief to the w hole nation The Roman* 
ists themselves W'erc weary of the policy which 
made E the tool of Spun, and were sickened 
with the cruelties which had been enacted Eliza- 
beth began by r* leasing from prison all confined 
on charges ot heresy Parliament followed (1555 
a d ) with a* is restoring the royal supremacy over 
the church, and returning in general to the legis- 
lation of Edward VI The Prayer book and the 
Thirty nine Articles were adjusted as they stdl 
exist Fortqnately for the country, the ministry 
of Elizabeth, guided by the able hand of Cecil, 
was one of peace No opportunity was lost of 
aiding the Protestant cause throughout Europe , 
but Elizabeth bod almost no open ware* and her long 
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reign wi» disturbed by almost no domestic colli 
sion^ The mistake committed m detaining the 
queen of Scotland m an English prison, gave a 
constant incitement to disaffection among the 
adherents of the old faith, but no serious conse- 
quences ensued Towards the close of the reign, 
Protestant and Catholic wire alike patriotic in 
repelling the Armada (1588 a j> ) On the death 
of Elizabeth, the crow ns of E and Scotland wore 
united 

The reign of James Vf uocs not present much 
that is remaikabb The plot, for which Sir 
Walter Raleigh Buffeted long afterwards, and the 
Gunpowder Plot— the insignificant proportions of 
which were so magnified for factious purposes — 
disturbed the collier years, and the close of the 
reign found the nation engaged in an unfortunate 
war to assist tin king’s son m low, Frederick, 
Elector of Bohemia, against the Emptror Ferdinand 
II of Germany But for the gi eater portion of the 
23 years of the reign, there was nuthu foreign 
nor domestic wai These yean the king occupied 
industriously in rendering monarchy odious t and 
contemptible He lavished mom.} upon unworthy 
favourites, and to supply his evtiuv agance, openly 
sold the dignities of the peerage and the other 
honours of the state His personal demeanour was 
vam, weak, and ridiculous, but m contrast with the 
insignificance of his talents was bis extravagant 
conception of the ixtent of lus loyal prerogative 
His conduct occasioned great discontent in porlia 
ment, and but foi Ins timidity, might have It d to 
more senous consequences 
The misfortunes of Charles I were the legitimate 
result of the principles of lus fatlici Charles com 
nutted the mistake of repeating, m the 17th c , acts 
which the Plantagcnet sovereigns liacl done with 
impunity m the 14th and 1 5th One of his first acts 
was to exact a benevohnee to carr) on the war 
Had he been successful, this might have been over 
looked, but when the bad mauag* mtnt of the Duke 
of Buckingham lost the fleet oil Rochelle, the 
indignation of the Commons was without bounds 
In i dace of taking meisuios to allay this feeling, the 
king dissolve d the parliament, and resolved to govern 
witliout calling another In 1630, he concluded 
peace, and for the next seven years, in couucd with 
Strafford and Laud, he earned on the government 
Taxes weie lined as befoic without parliamentary : 
authority, and when the taxes failed, money was ; 
raised by selling to the Romah Catholics immunities < 
from the penal laws against their w oi ship ] 

Nevertheless, there were limits to these methods 
of raising money , and m 1637, w hen the king found 
himself involved m a war with Scotland, in eonsc i 
quence of his endeavour to introduce a liturgy there, : 
he was compelled to call a parliament The Com 
mons refused supplies, and were again dissolved i 
In 1640, the king once more summoned a parliament 
He found the temper of the Houses more indomitable 
than ever In place of voting him supplies, they i 
impeached his minister Strafford, and condemned i 
him to death The Commons then presented a i 
grand remonstrance to the king, embodying all the ] 
grievances the nation liarl suffered since the death < 
of Elizabeth Matters proceeded from bad to worse, ! 
till an open rupture came, and an appeal was 1 
made to arms In August 1642, the king erected 3 
lus standard at Nottingham, while the rebels took 1 
arms under the Earl of Essex The first conflict i 
was at EdgehUl, where the loss on both sides was < 
Btvere and neaily equal The fortune of war con i 
turned to vary, till at Marston Moor it turned < 
against Charles, and at Naseby, m June 1645, he 1 
was finally defeated He was executed on 30th t 
January 1649 1 
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The government for the next four years was 
i conducted by parliament. Meauwhile, Cromwell 
was nsmg into distinction, and power gradually 
fell from the hands of parliament into those of 
the military In 1653, Cromwell hod himself pro- 
claimed * Protector * He was now absolute monarch 
He governed with a firm hand, and never was E 
more lespected abroad than during his tune In 
1651, he concluded peace with Holland, and employed 
the gallant Admiral Blake in an expedition against 
the Spaniards, which ended brilliantly foi the 
English navy But the nation grew as discontented 
with the government of Cromwell as it had been 
with that of Cliark s. After the death of the Pro- 
tector in 1G58, and a short interval dunng which 
Ins son Richard held the office, parliament received 
with acclamations a proposal from Charles II to 
return In May 1660, the populace clamoured with 
delight on the royal entry to London of him who, 
a few }cars before, had fled from Worcester for his 
life 

While Clarendon was minister, the government 
of Charles II was well conducted A war with 
Holland was bi ought to a successful ending m the 
conquc at of New York On Claicmlon’s resignation, 
the government passed into the hands of the min- 
istry known as the Cabal They were as profligate 
and as careless us the king himself A succession 
of cruelties against the Catholics, for which the prt 
tended revelations of Titus Oates and his mutators 
furnished the excuse,!)*' *ened iitlni the wanton 
temper of the sovereign nd the nation, than any 
zed for the Piotestani ltligion The only act 
which reflects much credit on an\ portion of the 
reign was the passing, m 1(>7 ( 1, of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, designed more effectually to protect the liberty 
of the person Strong efforts were made ui parlia 
ment after that to pass the Exclusion Bill the 
object of which was to exclude the Iluko ot York, 
as a Roman Catholic, from the succession To the 
great satisfaction of the king, pailiament rejected 
the bill In 1681, pailiament was dissolved, and 
Charles II ne\er called another 

After this tin re was a chingc for the worse m 
the character of the government , fiom berng wau- 
tonl} indifferent, it became sullenly mischievous 
Presbyterians and Nonconformists were excluded 
from all offices Among othi i arbitrary icts, may be 
mentioned the recall of then chart* rs from London'' 
and many of the other principal cities, winch were 
only restored, with diminished privileges, on pay- 
ment of heavy fines Conduct such as tins made | 
men moie than even afiaid of the succession of 
the king’s brother A conspiracy to secure the 
succession to the Duke of Monmouth, an lllegiti 
mate son of the king, was formed Lord Howard 
betrayed the conspiracy, and among others who 
suffered death foi it weic Lord Russell and 
Algernon Sidney 

When the king died, m 1685, James II succeeded 
amid universal dissatisfaction Monmouth’s attempt 
to seize the throne, howevei, was mismanaged, and 
failed The punishment of those who had aided 
his rising formed an occasion for the perpetration 
of great cruelties by Jeffreys, then chief justice of 
England In the meantime, nothing could be fairer 
than the king’s language. He issued a declaration* 
m favour of general toleration, and announced that 
the penal laws against Catholics were no longer 
to be enforced A second declaration to the same 
effect was issued, but he went further, and added 
to it an order that the clergy should read it m aU 
churches The Archbishop of Canterbury and sue 
bishops presented an address to the throne, humbly 
setting forth that their duty to maintain the Pro- 
testant establishment would not permit them to 
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S ve obedience to the royal mandate* For tins 
iey were indicted m guilty of sedition* The trial 
of the bishops (1688 a d ) was the turning-point 
of James’s career It created immense excitement, 
and when the jury returned a verdict of not guilty, 
even the soldiers joined m the tumultuous rejoicings 
William, Pnnce of Orange, who had married 
Mary, the eldest daughter of the king, had long 
been intriguing with the malooutents He now 
landed m E. with a small body of troops The 
soldiers, the leading nobles, even the king’s own 
children, joining the pnnce, the king fled to France. 
Parliament then settled the crown jointly on W illiain 
and Mary for life James, with the assistance of 
Louis XIV , made one effort to regain his throne 
He landed in Ireland, where the lord beutenaut, 
Tyrconnel, was devoted to his cause, and managed 
to raise an army William defeated him at the 
battle of the Boyne , and the contest was soon after 
this terminated by the second flight of James to 
France So easily was the great revolution of 1088 
effected 

The domestic government of William was marked 
by his efforts to introduce ageneial toleiation , but 
of his foreign administration, which led the country 
mto costly wars, it is hardly possible to sjK'ak in 
very favourable terms To reduce the threatening 
power of France, E , m alliance w ith Holland and 
Germany, embaiktd m a protracted contest Its 
termination at the peace of Ryswick, m 1G ( )7, 
brought to 15 nothing ueyond an increase of n puta- 
tion William du d in 1702 

Under Queen Anne, the wai with Frame was 
renewed, and the Puke of Marlboiough’s Rplendid 
victories of Oudenardc, Blenheim, and Kaunlit s were 
achieved With these the history of E as a separate 
state closes In 1707, the long-wished for muon 
With Scotland was accomplished , and after that, 
Great Britain, united under one legislature, as w 1 11 
as under one crown, hAs a common interest among 
nations, and therefore a c ommon history 

A table of the English sovereigns is appended, 
beginning with Alfred, and continued, for con 
venience’ sake, to the present time 


Edmund I , 
Ed red, 
Edwy, 
Edgar, 
Edward II , 
Ethel red, 
Edmund II , 



Hones o? Lancaster 


Tom oi 
Retro. 

Henry IV„ . 


]sd» 

• 14 

Henry V , 

Henry VI, 

# f 

1418 

9 

Hours or Vons 

14*8 

SO 

Edward IV, 
Edward V , 


1461 

1483 

0* 

Richard III , 

House of Tudos 

1483 

* 

Henry VII , 


I486 

84 

Henry VIII , 


1506 

8$ 

Edward VI , 


1647 

8 

Marj, 

Elizabeth, 

# 

1563 

0 

Stuart Limb 

1668 

48 

Jamce I , 


1608 

99 

Charles 1 , 


1686 

94 

Commonwealth, 

Stuart Link 

1649 

10 

Charles II , 


1660 

96 

James 11 , 

Housn of Orange 

1686 

8 

William and Mary, 

hr v art Line 

1688 

14 

Anne, 

Brunswick Lins 

1702 

19 

George I , 


1714 

18 

< itoiye II , 


1727 

S3 

Citornc ill , 


1760 

60 

(norm. IV , 


1H20 

10 

Willium IV , 
Victoria, 


1830 

1887 

7 


Canute, 
Harold I , 
Hardieanute, 


Edward III , 
Harold II,, 


William I , 
William II , 
Henry I » 

• 

Stephen, 


Henry U , 
Richard I , 
John, 

Henry III , 
Edward I, 
Edward If , 
Edward 1IL, . 



ILkaii to 

V oan of 


UolK»* 

JUitfn 

Anoio Saxon Link 

irx, 

871 

30 

tVesrfea, Meicia, &c , 

U01 

24 

.ngluml, 

926 

15 

910 

6 


946 

9 


9V5 

4 


969 

10 • 


975 

8 


978 

38 


1916 

1 

Danish Line 


1017 

19 


1016 

\ 


10J0 

2 

Saxo i Link 


1041 

1060 

26 

Norhan Link 


1066 

21 


1087 

13 


1100 

36 

House or Blow 

. 

1185 

19 

Plamtaobnbt Line 


1154 

35 


1189 

10 


1199 

17 

f 

1316 

56 


1279 

85 


1807 

90 


1837 

60 

# 

1377 

29 


ENGLAND, Nfw See New England 

ENGLAND AND IRELAND, United Church 
oi A bnef sketch of the origin and early history, 
as well as an outline of the doctrines and form 
| of government of this chinch, will be found under 
j the head Anoio Cajhoiic CliultCH See also tho 
I articles Augustine, Dunrian, and Odo Up to tho 
I time of the Rt formation, ecclesiastical affairs would 
| be more properly dost ribt d as the histoi y of the 
| Chui cli in England , from that period the Church of 
| England dates liti existence She, however, retains 
I so much of antiquity, and her institutions, laws, 
i and formularies are so interwoven with the history 
! of the past, that it would be impossible to have 
1 any correct or connected v lew of them, and of her 
; connection with tJu state, hei charactciistic feature, 
without at least glancing rapidly ovt r the leading 
I events between the Conquest and the reign of 
1 Henry Vlll During the three centuries from the 
Norman Conqiu st (106G) to the preaching of W lckliffo 
(1356), her history can be regarded only as a 
continual struggle between the ecclesiastical and 
civil power, and there would he little else to desen bo 
than the methods by which the mitre triumphed 
'over tho crown, and tin crown invaded the rights 
and property of the church In the time of 
William I , nearly half the country was m the hands i 
of spiritual persons He ejec ted the English clergy, 
and supplanted them with Normans, and although 
he was possessed of full power over the church, yet 
in his icigu were sown the seeds of future papal 
encroachments. Papal legates were then first intro 
duced into England, and the ecclesiastical courts 
separated from tho civil From this time, the 
increased influence of Borne may be traced to the 
defective titles, the usurpations, and the violent 
conduct of the kings Thus, toe defective title of 
Henry I made him seek popularity by recalling the 
primate Anselm, who had incurred tne displeasure 
of his brother William, and had fled the country 
Anselm was devoted to the pope, who bad espoused 
Ins quarrel, and refused to do homage to the king 
for the temporalities of his see, till at length Henry 
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found himself obliged to surrender the right of 
Invent itine Thus, too, Stephen’s usurpation opened 
the way for further encroachments , and Henry II , 
who found the power of Romo greatly augmented, 
helped to extend it further, by accepting a grant of 
Ireland from the pope r I hen followed the opposition 
of Thomas & Becket, whic li arose out of tin question 
of the punishment of ecchaustics by the ciwl power 
For the moment, it at omul that the quarrel w is 
healed by the Constitutions igrecd on at Clarendon 
(ci v ), but it broke out moic violently than t\cr 
The pope discharged Bee kt t from his oath, and 
condemned thf Constitutions Hi t ket had fk<’ fi mu 
the kingdom, and Ins subs* quint rituin, imudu, 
and canonisation, ill tendtd to stirngtliui tin 
authority of the church it v\ is not, however, till 
the reign of John, when England was laid under an 
interdict, and tin king rc signal Jus ciown to the 
pope, tint the pajnl tnu o u linn nts lose to tin lr 
height, and tin vuak lugn of Jiinry ill, winch 
followed, did nothing to ihatc them Edward i 
gave a thick to tin powir of the cltigy, sub 
lected them to taxation, uid pissed tin. stituti of 
Mortmain (1279), winch piohibilid the transit i of 
land w ith out tin king’s tonsi nt Tin r< s little to 
be said as to innovations jil doc trim during these 
three centum s, lmt it may In noted, tint about 
the middle of this pi nod, a 1/ 1211, the couneil of 

St John Lateian dcilaicil truisubst mti ition, 01 tin j 
bodily presence oi CI11 1st 111 tin < oust cratt d t li nn nts, 
to be a tenet of the clum h 

It was 111 1J5G that a new punwl comment id 
'Wieklifle tin 11 published his hist wmk cntithd 
The Last Aye oj the ('him h> diluted ag 1111st thi 
covetousness of tin Church of Komi Hi'-, doc 
trines coi respond 111 nun\ points with those now 
taught by tin Chun hot Engl uni, hut hi ihlFirid 
from her m li^aid to the necessity of Lpiscopicy, 
which he rtjatul , he also bilmud 111 puigitor>, 
and permitted players lor the (had His dm f 
objects of attack wire tin pipal indulge in es, md 
the dootnne of tiansubbt 111 it ition It his bun 
observed cone u mug the condemnation at Oxfoid of 
Wn kl life’s opinions with lcspect to tin Iitier, tii it 
‘this w is the Ins t plen iry dcteiinin ition of the 
Church of Englaud 111 tin case , so that tins dot trine, 
winch brought so nuny to the stakt, hid but with 
us 140 ycnis’ pre scription before the turn s of Mai tin 
Luther ’ In a limited sense, lie upheld the dficac) 
of the seven s icraments W11 khlli had a large body 
of follow eis Tiny weu tilled Lollard n piob ibly 
from a Gei man w oid, lulhn,U) sing with a low von t 
The storm of persecution which he isciped by 
death, fell upon them lit nry IV thought it net t s 
sary to foitily his usurped position 1>\ assisting tin 
bishops against the Lolluds, md horn this turn 
to the Ketoimation, tlien w is 111 unmti iruptcd 
succession of tonfeshors and rnartyis ,Su John 
Oldcastlc, Lord Cob ham, was tin most dlusti ious 
of these suffeiera Fox gives a detailed nit ouni 
of nearly twenty individuals burned for huesy 
between the death of Loul Cobh im and ] 509, when 
Henry YHI ascended the throne To some t \tent, 
the blood of these martyrs was the seal of the 
Reformed Chuidi , but we must not oa tiluok the 
‘hidden seed’ which was growuig sceietly, from 
the time that \\ lckldle give to his countrymen a 
translation of the Scriptures in their oami tongue 
The progress of learning, uid especially the study 
of Greek, led to u hitter understanding of the 
sacred books, whilst the invention of printing (1442) 
caused a wader circulation of them 
The above causes however, would probably have 
pro\ed insufficient to produce the great change 
which was now impending, had not Henry VIIPs 
divorce from Catharine of Spain led to a quarrel 


between him and the pope, which ended an the 
total abolition of the papal authority within the 
kingdom Then began the Reformation m earnest 
For the details of that great event, consult the 
article under that head, and the lives of such men 
as Wolsey, Sir Thom is More, Fisher, Clement, 
Luther, Grom will, Cianmer, Latimer, and Ridley, 
kc From this period may be dated the existence 
of the Church of England as a separate body, and 
her final separation from Rome For the opinions 
of the church in Henry b reign, two important 
books which utu then published should be con- 
Hulti d- viz , the Butko))' * Bool , or the Godly and 
JPwus Institution of a Christian A fan, and tho Amy's 
Bool, which was a 1 (‘publication of the same in a 
rnort peitci t form in 1 54 }, and called flic Necessary 
Brad 1 turn foi am/ Chi 1st ton Man , and was called the 
Kmcfs Book lx t uise put forth by royal authority 
A book of A) lu Its dnnsal In) the Kmyes Jhyhnca 
Mojestie to stab! 1 /An Chusten Unit it , should also 
b< tonsil ltd! It has bun stated m the article 
Am.to (Jai front Gin rui, that the reformation in 
doth me did not make ninth progress in Henry’s 
rngn fiom these books, it will be seen that it was 
1 ithti letiogi ide The monks too, who were dis 
possessed at tin dissolution ot tin monastuus, 
wue dispersal amongst locil cures, and kept alia 
(In old opinions, and the lower orders wert uut is 
yet f u oui able to the nt w dot tnnes Ginnmt r w as 
the Icadu and presiding genius of the Reformed 
opinions , uul the yout' of Eelw ird VI left the 
lung pli int m the han of the ai cl 1 bishop I he 
Boiih ot Homilies put foifch in 1340, the JS» av Com 
nmiiiou St 1 m< t snd Citeclusm in 1.548 the hrst 
Book of Pommon Biavcr in 15*19 and the Forty two 
Ai tides 111 155,1, ill be 11 tlu linpiiss of his hand, 
and it aa as these aa hieh advanced and iixtd the do< 
trines of tin lleifoim ition Nor was the temporal 
authority idle on the same Bide- Bonne 1 and 

aid me 1 aa ere committed to prison, and both were 
depiiAcd of thin bishopius In tact, the way in 
aaIikU ill tlic institutions of the Church of England 
win 1 st 1 blis bed in Edw aril \ 1 ’s ri lgn by r the Ik Ip 
ol the civil migistrate, ha\e hi ought upon her the 
(huge of Erastiamsm The civil powei had just 
ddiAtral In 1 fiom a forugn tyranny, ancl when 
the AAc ik h( ilfch of the young king, the known 
bcntimcuts of lus successor, Mary, the ignorance of 
the common people, and tlic interested views of the 
old cleigy, nic considered, it cannot be a matter of 
surprise, still Icsb of blame, that the same arm was 
iclud upon foi the establishment of the ntw forms 
ot n ligion 

Although Maiy promised at her accession that 
she would [Tut eonsti unt on no pci son’s leligion, her 
promise av is not kept Bonntr and Gardiner w r ere 
lestoml the Hook of Common Prayer and Cate 
dnv m wire dc dated heretical, the kingdom was 
luoncikil to the see of Rome, a persecution of 
tin chief reformers commenced — Rogers was burned 
at Smithfidd, Hooper at Gloucester, Saunders at 
Coventry, Tiylor at Hadley The prisons were 
tilled w ith ‘ heretics , ’ many tied beyond Boa , some 
purchased safety by an outward conformity Cian 
mer, Latimer and Ridley penslied in the flames 
at Oxford Cardinal Pole was made primate One 
benr lit was conferred on the church by Mary— she 
sunende red all the church lands, as well as the hrst 
fruits and tenths, which had been seized by Henry 
At last the death of Mary, with which that of the 
cardinal was all but simultaneous, delivered the 
church from its oppressors The passing of the 
Act oj Uniformity m the first year of Elizabeth’s 
reign, restored the Common Prayer book to general 
use, and enjoined the same dresses as were m use 
at the time of the hrst Prayer book of Edward VL 
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All the bishops except one, Kitchin of Llandaff, 
refused to take the oatli of uniformity, and were 
ejected from then sees to the number of 14 (the 
eleven remaining sees were \acant by deaths), and 
17$ other beueficod dleigy were deprived for the 
same cause— no very considerable number, when it 
is remembered that thtio were then ( )400 bcnoliccs 
in England There was some difficulty in filling 
up the vacant bishoprics, and pci haps some blight 
informalities Mitthiw Parke i was made Auh 

• bishop of Canterbury For the ufutation of the 
fable of tho N u.’s head Con^fckvhon, sic the 
article under that lie id In 1 5(>2, the Thirty nine 
Articles weie finally rc Mowed and subbtribid 
These, with tho Book of Common Frayn, axe tin 
tests of orthodoxy in the ( lunch ol Lngl uid 

But what w is done to satis! y the samples of 
Protestant none on [oi mist" ’ An attempt in this 
direction was mule m tho reign of ) mu s 1 at. 
the Hampio\ Coim Com-i ki-nc f (q v) Tlu. | 
lcsult was anofchti leview ot the < onunon Prayei | 
book aiul this, with tin th vv tr mslation of' 
the Bible, and tin passing of the c mons of lf>04, 
wi <» tin principal ec ( h si.istu al tvtnis of J inn s’s 
h ign These (anons nuuul tin sun tion of tin 
( i u, but not tbit of puliuuuit tliev iu 
i*i then fine, binding on tin 1 uty , but tiny au 
-nil binding oil the <bigy to <nmo cvlmt, and 
tlnv u gul iU th« prutiu <>i tin mlcsustnal 
i omts mil ut tin onlv rub, on soim points to i 
wlmh the bishops and (higy i ui q pi d ha the ! 
u tides Laid and ( in i < ll oi Sen un fm tin j 
t v< nt ot Chalks t s ingn Tin gii it ii billion ' 
oicrtlm w both chute h unl stilt r l hi bishop's! 
wort elf < laial ‘delinquents robin <1 of then piopi it ) , | 
arid abolislnd, and tin <ltrg> who tjodal tiom 
their benclicts Laud was put to dc ith m 101 r ) 
Hit Church ot England hud no enrpm it* I'istona 
duung this intuvd AV itb the nsloiitmn ut lln 
monuchy, 1600, come the rrstoi itn»n of the dmrdi 
The lcaction fiom Puntuiism to Vidu\ was coin 
ph tc Attempts were in idi , but w itli sm ill suet t ss, 
to win ova the Piuitui kulcrs, bishoprics wire 
offered to Bixtcr Cihin> and Reynolds, but tin 
list only accepted 'lln Js\ao\ t om i ij v f (<j a ) 
w is an unsuca sstul, piilups lnsiiKcic ittempt to 
compielicnd the nom ontoi mists in tin Estibhshal 
Church But tin tU mimls ol tin Pi «■ sbj it nans 
woe most mimodi i it* Bixtti went so fir is to 
piopost the Hiibstit ition of anuitml\ iuav book of 
his own composition, m the pint ot the Common 
Prayei hook A ft< i the fulint oi the *s«aA 03 ton 

ference, thih v\as oinr mou r« view id and i new 
Act ol ITmfoinntv m I0b2 m«k its use, is it now 
stands, (ompulsoiv m all the churches 

The Church oi Lnglvnd passed through oiu more 
critical period be foil le idling that tranquillity in 
wduch, for upwards ot i c uitury, sin slmnbt ml too 
securely In 1687, linns II published the fuuous 
Declaration of Indulgence, which filled up the 
measure of populai discontent, and finally cost )nm 

1 his ci own Although by this declaration, whuh 

was perfectly illegal, libci ty of conscience w as per ! 
mitted to all his subjects, it was clearly undei stood 
that the liberty was intended only foi the papists 
•The nonconformists refused to accept the trencher 
ous boon. Eighteen bishops out of twenty five 
refused to publish the declaration, as ordered, in 
their dioceses Seven of them — Bancroft, Lloyd, 
Ken, Turner, Lake, White, and Trelawny— drew up 
a remonstrance to the king , they were summoned 
before the pnvy council, and sent to the Tower 
The whole city was in commotion , and great was 
the rejoicing when, on being brought to trial in 
Westminster Hall, they were acquitted. On the 5th 

# of November following, 1688, the Prince of Orange 


landed ui England It is worthy of remark, that 
out of these seven bishops three refused to syre&r 
allegiance to him, and w r ere joined by a consider- 
able number of tho cleigy, these were called Non- 
juiors In tho first you. of William and Mary's 
reign, the Tok ration Act was passed, and dissent 
ceased to be illegal Another attempt was made to 
i ompitlit iicl the non conformists in tho church, hut 
the lower house of Convocation was in no tolerant 
mood, and thi ittunpt failed, but chiefly in conso 
qucni c of the drstui bailees m Scotland In 1717 » 
Coin ik ition was dissolved. After slumbering for 
no ml 3 140 31 us, it lias ban once* more called into 
liic and action m tin proAinco ot Cuitcrbury See 
the aitnli Conaoi viions 

Tint tin Church ot Engl unl, attei lighting fm its 
vny cxisti ua igunst popciy on the one hand, and 
igamst Furit imsm on tin other should have sub 
Ridid into mictmty dining the dull leigns of the 
(icoig* s, is li ss 1 matin ot surpnsi thin of legret 
Tlu pi iu ful enjoyment <»i hoi tunpoi ah ties m a 
dull, u religious, not ti> siy infidel age, may easily 
account f 01, though it c muofc cmmsc, her idleness 
But tint m tin use ot John Wesley, 1 7 30 , sho 
should htw filial to v 1 guild opportunity foi 
lniMlf, is n 111 lit 1 1 ot both smprisc andiegict, 
sin howtvu, lit il piss 1101 1 m she hope that 
siu li mothu amII no igain pipsent itself The 
utmost tint 1 in be hopal is, that she his seen her 
i run 'lln m \t lmpoitmt dent in the history of 
tlu dumb u the Ait oi Union, which camn mto 
dial on till 1st oi Jimmy 1801, and united the 
1 Inin be c of England mil lnliud m nil matters of 
ilmtiine, w 01 ship, and discipline 'The Reformation 
had mule some progress in in lmd undei Edward 
\1 File Fiotistiut bishops Wire ippomtal 111 
1 ■> 50 , and tin Lngli-h Bible and Lituigy weie 
lilt iodine el in 1 I , but fiom 1 a uioty of causes, 
the Re foi me 1 1 eloctri ms lu \ t ik\u found much 
if eeptane c w itli the n itive jmpul ition and although 
x Fiote at uit chin eh was cslihhshcd by law, it was 
and is the chuull of tin minority (sec IRELAND) 

In ion, tin English Articles win 1 curved, and 
in 1002 tin English Book ot Common Piayci was 
adopt* cl by com oe atnm lk tore the political union 
of tin < nimtius, the two churches wuc m full 
commutiioi By an ict of tlu linpciial parliament 
m 1 S 2 1 , te r of the Irish bisliopucs weie suppressed, 
and tin funds thus obtained were applied to the 
augun nt ition of small livings and the building and 
it]i 111 ol e hint Ins There ire now twelve Irish 
bishop* 

In latir times two great controversies have j 
sh ikon tin English Chureli, but have led to 
mithing mou than some mtern.il divisions, and the 
sect '■sion. of some members to Roiiil, and a few to 
the rank 1 of dissent These were the Tractanan 
and tlu CJuiham controversies Tlio former was 
occasioned b\ some lints which began to be 
pubh lied at Oxford m 18 J 1 , the object of which 
a\« to revive boim thmg of the spirit of Catholic 
mtiquity , and re foim the abuses and slovenly 
puctucs which hiel cicpt mto every part of tho 
chimb system See TicAcrs for THE r I IMEB The 
(^oi li un Controveisy (q v) related to the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration The Tractariana are 
ace used of Romanising tendencies , and their views, 
when carried to extremes, undoubtedly lead in 
that direction, as is proved i>y the numerous 
secessions to that church With the extreme Low 
Church party, Episcopacy ib rather an expedient 
than a n« cc saary form of church government. They 
thmk but little of the efficacy of sacraments, and 
deny that regeneration necessarily takes place in 
infant baptism. Justification by faith, the atone- 
ment of tJhe ctoss, and the Calvmistic doctrines on 
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election, are their leading topics in preaching See fabric, and the warming, lighting, cleaning, &c , of 
the fife of Simeon and of Venn for the views of the church, and are under the exclusive control 
this party of the churchwardens, of these there are two 

Wiiat are called Broad Church views, are those m each parish, one generally nominated by the 
winch air attributed to men of the Arnold school, minister, the other elected by the parishioners, 
and the followers of Mr Maurice (q v ) Those who The Church of England has three orders of clergy 
hold them can scan cly be called a party, and are, — bishops, priests, and deacons Generally, a degree 
indeed, unwilling to be so considered , but if their at one of the English universities, or of Dublin, is 
position must be defined, they might be described required m a candidate for orders , but in Wales and 
as a party between, and somewhat antagonistic some of the more populous districts, this condition 
to, both the High and Low Church parties Thi is dispensed with There are 2 archbishops (Canter- 
Higli Church party insist on the authority of bury and York) and 26 bishops in England, besides 
the church and priesthood, tin efficacy of sacra 2 archbishops and 10 bishops m Ireland. The 
ments when lightly itcuvcd, uid tin netisgity of archdeacons and rural deans assist the bishops in 
apostolical suet i asion in tin mattei of orders, and the management of their dioceses 
in their genei l 1 teaching they take tin Pi.iyir book The patronage of the church is m a great variety 
as the exponent of Scripture liny ar« scrupulous of hands— in the crown, the bishops, the nobles and 
m observing the ruhncb, nul liui done much to gentry, and incorporate bodies such as colleges 
revive the pun tree of duly pra>ci in the chinches, and cathedrals Advov sons and next presentations 
and the observance of tho festn i Is Order, unity, may be sold as property, but a presentation may 
antiomtv. and c itholiutv are what they mutess to not be sold when a living is vacant A clergyman 


antiquity, and c itholicity are what they prutess to not be sold when 
have in view is 4 presented ’ to 


not be sold when a living is vacant A clergyman 
is 4 presented ’ to his living by the patron, he is 


There arc at Tin sent, in round numbers, 11,730 inducted by the bishop or his appointee, he must 
benefices m England and Wilis, of which 1200 are 4 lead himself in,’ l e , lie must rc.wl the Thirty nine 
now districts, which m being continu illy formed out Articles aftei the morning or evening prayer withm 
of the old largo and ovu populous panshi s Various two months after induction 

acts of legislation li ivt of I it< yearn fauht ited this Tho Episcopal Church in Scotland is not m union 
These districts art calUd per pit uil cm tens, oi v it h that of England 


incumbencies, and for the most put uc but very 
slenderly endowed The old btmhrts aie either 


Thi above sketch has been largely drawn fiom 
Short’s excellent Hinton, the Chinch of JUnr/landj 


reetones, wlmc the incumbi tit iccuu s the. qrcat or s<c also Marsden’H abb Dictionary oj Chustian 
corn tithes, or \icarag(s, while he re< uves the small ChuiiJus and Serti, and Hardwick, also Fuller’s 
tithe only The gnat tithes had anciently been Churih Iltstorif, Collier, Strypc, Mosheim, Burnet, 
bestowed upon the neighbouimg monasteries, who and Clnnndnn Among the gieat dnines whose 
undertook the mu ol the souls, anil appointed works should be consulted for further mformation 
vicars for the purpose, who lntd on tlie small tithes regarding the views of tho church, may be named 
and the offerings of the people At tlie dissolution Barrow, Pearson, Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, Lightfoot, 
of the monasteries, many of the gieat titln s w'eie Hammond, Sancroft, South, Tillotson, Bishop Butler, 
given to laymen, md la) men now e\tensi\ely hold Atterbuiy, Bull, Sherlock, and others 


them, and some to endowed colleges Then are 
two popular errors with rispect to church pro- 
perty one is, that the endowments wue in some 
way made by tlie state, the other, that they are 
very noli Neither of tin si is the c is< The 
endowments were all by pm it© bnnfictnce, and 
there is no teniue so ancient as that by which 


ENGLANTE, m Hualdrv, is bearing acorns oi 
otlier similar glands 

E'NGLESHERY, E'NGLESBURY, i e, being 
an Englishman The presentment of Engleshery 
is thus explained, Hale’s PI of Crown , p 446 
4 Anciently, there was a law introduced by Oanutus 


mere IS no leinue so uuurui iia imuit Iiv wjiicu rv Jj J. r 1 li / II 

tho parish Omrch hol.ls hvr r roi..rty In the the Dane, that if any man wire slam in the helds 

aggregate, tho amount is very iaige, and was .' Uld + t 1 he man8 ' a y er 7° rc , unkn ? wn ' aud conld “ft 
asTortamod by tho commission appointed m 1830 bo tokeu - kbe township where ho was slain should 

to be as tolfows Bishops, * 181% , deans and Si,? tZZLlf 


chapters, £360,0% , parochial cleigy, 4.3, 251, 159 
total annual reaenue, 702, 885 The jc'iomies 


sufficient to pay it, the hundred should be charged, 
unless it could be made appear before the coroner, 


lUbtu annual rrvrnuv, uu- u-u-mu-B ‘, x , , , 

of the Irish bnuch arc stated at £1,000,000, but "I ,on thc! view of the body, that the party slam was 
this !s probably in excess of the troth Since 1830, an Enqhthman, and this making it appear was 
the English revenues must have ruthu increased ™™ ua accnrdm e *° tke V* P laces : 

from private benehcenco and the increase m the ! >ut m, f or ' U, ' an| y d ™ b y , tbe *■*»“*? ° f 
value of property Divided equally amongst the two ™ leR of , tl ‘ c >’ art ° f th , e 

whole number of benehves, this would give an waa sla , m > *)»<> f ® malcB of ** f > 8 

average of less than £300 per annum for the joint ? l0 * be L William the Conqueror c ntinued this 
support of incumbent and curates It appears, J|w Presentment of Engleshery was taken away 
from the last census, that there art m England E c 4 

and Wales 14,077 churches or chapels, served by E'NGLISH, forms the first part of several 

17,320 muustivs, or 123 ministers to e\ cry 100 geographical names — 1 English Gove is a bay 

buildings Tho fixed character of the church of the Pacific Ocean, on the southwest coast of 
endowments and their generally substantial build- New Ireland, in lat 4° 64' S , and long 162° 35' E 
inga, have seem id foi tho poorest and the most — 2 English Harbour, on the south side of* 
sequestered, and sometimes the most populous Antigua, is one of the best havens m the West 
neighbourhoods, from which wealth and civilisation Indies It is situated in lat. 17° 3' N, and long 
liav e emigrated, at leas! a nucleus, and often a 61° 45' W — 3 English Harbour is on the Pacino 
fruitful seed of moral and ri ligious improvement , shore of Costa Rica, in Central America, lying m 
whilst the fixity of the church doctrines has been a lat 8° 50' N, and long 83° 55' W — 4 En gnah 
standard of truth to restrain the license of individual River is an estuary on the west side of Delagoa 
opinion The church iates, amounting to £500,000 Bay, an inlet of tne Indian Ocean, in Africa. It 
annually, are no part of the ministers” endowment, is about lat 25° 58' S, and long 32° 36' E — 
they are collected from tune immemorial, and 6. English R^ver, otherwise known as Mississippi or 
exclusively devoted to the repairs of tho church Great water, enters Hudson’s Bay from tho west, 
6J 
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at Fort Churchill, about lot 60 ° N and long 94° W , 
after an estimated course of 6.90 miles 

ENGLISH or BRITISH CHANNEL (La 
Manche or the Sleeve of the French, and the Oceanus 
Brttanntcus of the Homans) is the narrow sea 
which separates England and France, having on 
the north* the English counties of Kent, Sussex, 
Hants, Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall, and on the 
south the French provinces of Artois, Picardy, 
Normandy, and Bretagne On the east, it joins 
the North Sea, at the Strait of Dover, where it is 
narrowest, being only 21 miles wide from Dover 
to Cape Gnanez. From this stiait it runs west- 
south west for 280 miles, and joins the Atlantic 
Ocean at the Chops, with a breadth of 100 miles 
between the Scilly Isles and Ushant Isle With 
an average breadth of 70 miles, it is 90 miles wide 
from Brighton to Havre , t>0 miles from Portland 
Point to Cape La Hague , 140 miles™ its greatest 
breadth — from Sidmouth to St Malo , and 100 to 1 10 
miles west of the latter line It occupies 21,900 
square geographical miles, and includes the Scilly 
Isles, Channel Isles, Ushant Isle, Isle of Wight, 
and many islets and rocks, especially off the coast 
of Bietagno It is shallowest at the Strait of 
Dover, where a chalk rulge at the depth of twelve 
to thirty fathoms joins England mil France West 
of this, it dt ( pi ns to sixty fathoms, with some 
banks at tluei to live fathoms and some hollows 
frv e to thirty f ithonis deep* i than the parts 
around. A coirsc giivcl covus the bottom The 
English coast line of tho E C is 390 miles long, 
with an m a hoie depth of twelve to iitfcy five 
fathoms, and the Punch i oast line of the E G 
is ,970 milts long Westeily winds picv til m the 
E. 0, and the cui lent, though imperceptible , in 
always from west to cast The E C abounds in 
fish, of which the chief are pilchard, mackerel, and 
oysters 

ENGLISH CONSTITUTION Sec Paiiua 

MFNT 

ENGLISH DRA'MA Sec Duaua 

ENGLISH LA'NGTTAGE, which is now spoken 
by upwards of 50 millions of the earth’s inhabitants, 
is in its vocabulary one of the moat hetcioguieous | 
that ever existid, a fnt, the causes of which I 
are to be traced m the history of England (ij v ) 
Its composition and grammatical character are 
thus (1 escribe d by M M idler m bis Lectuies on 
the Science of Language (1861) * There is, perhaps, 

no language so full of woids evidently derived 
fiom the most distent souices as English Every 
country of the globe seems to have in ought some 
of its verbal manufacture s to the mtcllei tual 
market of England Latin, Greek, Ilcbiew, Critic, 
Saxon, Danish, Frmih, Spanish, Italian, Get man 
— nay, even Hindustani, Malay, and Chinese words 
— lie mixed together m the English dictionary 
0» the evidence of words alone, it would be 
impossible to classify English with any other of 
tlie established stocks and stems of human speech 
Leaving out of consulei ation the smaller mgie 
dienta, we find, on compirmg the Teutonic with 
the Latin, or Neo Latin, or Norman elements in 
English, that the latter have a decided majority 
over the home grow n Saxon terms This may 
seem incredible , and if we simply took a page of 
any English book, and counted therein tho words 
of pumy Saxon and Latin origin, the majority 
wotud lie no doubt on the Saxon side The 
articles, pronouns, prepositions, and auxiliary verbs, 
all of which are of Saxon growth, occui over 
and over again in one and the same page Thus, 
Hickes maintained that nine tenths of the English 
•dictionary were Saxon, because there were only 


I three words of Latin origin in the Lord's Prayer. 
Sharon Turner, who extended his observations pver 
a larger held, came to the conclusion that the 
relation of Norman to Saxon was as four to six. 
Another wnter, who estimates the whole number of 
English words at 38,000, assigns 23,000 to a Saxon, 
and 15,000 to a classical source On taking, however, 
a more accurate inventory, and counting evtery word 
m the dictionaries ol Robertson and Webster, M ' 
Thommerel has established the fact, that the number 
of Teutonic m Saxon words in English amounts to 
only 13,380 against 29,354 words which can either 
mediately or immediately be t robed to a Latin 
source On the evidence of its dictionaiy, there- 
fore, and treating English as a mixed language, it 
would have to be classified together with French, 
Italian, and Spanish, as one of the Romance or Neo- 
Latin dialects Languages, however, though mixed 
m their dictionary, can never be mixod in their 
grammar Hmas was told by missionaries, that 
m tho middle of the 18th c the A raucous hardly 
used a single word which was not Spanish, though 
they picsorved both tho grunmai ana the syntax of 
their ow r n native speech This is tho reason why 
gr imin ir is made the t n tenon of tho relationship 
and tho base of tlu dassitu .ation m almost all 
languages , and it follows, therefore, as a matter of 
course, that m the chissifu ition and in the science 
of language, it is impossible to .admit tho exist- 
ence of a imx< d ulioin Wt may form whole 
smteuccs m English, consisting cntuely ot Latin or 
Romance words, yet whatever theio is left of 
gtammar in English bears unmistakable traces of 
Teutonic workmanship What may now be called 
grammar m English, is little more than the ter- 
minations of the gcmtno singular and nominative 
pliual of nouns, tlu degrees of oompanson, and a 
lew of the persons and tenser of th( verb Yet tho 
single rs-, urn d as tho exponent of tho thud person 
singular of the indicative present, is irrefragable 
o\ idem c that m a scientific cl unification of lan- 
guage, English, though it did not letam a single 
vvoid ot Saxon origin, would have to be classed os 
Sixou, and as a branch of the gieat Teutonic stem 
of tin Aryan famdy of speech ’ See Langdaok 
I n traung tlu growth of tho English language, 
tin history is usually divided into four leading 
]h noils tho Anglo Saxon Period (449 A P —1066 
al>), the SetmSaron Period (from 1006 a r> — 
1250 a 3> ) , the Early English Peuod , comprising 
tho two peuods of Old and Middle English (from 
1250 a i> -1550 a. i) ) , and the Modern English 
Period (from 1550 A P to the present tunc) 

As tally as tho 5th c, Teutonic invaders from 
the continent settled m this country, and drovo the 
original Celtic speaking inhabitants to the north 
and west of the island , so that before tho battle of 
Hastings (1066), the Anglo Saxon tongue had been 
epoken in England for at least 600 years The final 
absorption, after a long conflict, by the kingt of 
Wessex, or West Saxons, of tho various portions 
of the Heptarchy, m the 9th c , went far to make 
tho ruling speech of the land identical with that 
of Berkshire and Hants, the recognised centre of 
the medommant sept Tho use, besides, of this 
Southern Anglo Teuton speech as the instrument 
of literary communication, was permanently con* 
firmed by King Alfred, a native of Berks Further 
back than the tune of this literary monarch, few 
existing remains of the language permit us to go; 
yet, from the writings of Caedmon, who was a 
North Anglian, and a few e&lesiastical MSS. Of 
the kingdom of Northumbria, which extended from 
the Humber to the Firth of Forth, it has been 
generally oonoluded that at least two dialectical 
peculiarities must have existed in the island— a 
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northern and a southern one The Anglian or 
Northern dialect, it has been presumed, was, to 
some* extent, maiked with Scandinavian features , 
wlidc the Saxon or Southern dialect was more 
purely Low Germanic, though the Anglian was 
also Low Germanic m all essentials Some have 
accounted for the partial approximation of the 
Anglian dialect to Scandinavian by the fact that the 
Panes, at a later penod, effected a settlement m 
the north east of Engl md , but, on the other hand, 
it is argued that ‘cirtain peculiarities of a Scandi- 
navian character nt to lx found in the Anglian, 
even of a dali anti noi to tin first Danish occu 
pntion of a part of England in tin latter half of 
the ninth ctntury ’ Soint plidologcrs, again, insist 
on distiibutmg tin Anglo S i\on language into 
more dialects thin two, but it will be sufficient if 
the reader btai m imiul the two which have been 
mentioned Now, tin question arises, which of the 
dialects of the Anglo S ixou js *q>< i dually the parent 
of the English tongiu > Two answers have been 
giveu to this quistion It h is been alleged tint 
after the Not mail Conquest, tin classic il Saxon 
of Wessex lost its temporary supremacy and gra 
dually gav e way to a dilleicnt cli lit ct -n urn lj r , that 
of the Midliml counties of Engl md This was 
the district when tin universities spuing up, and 
whore the rich nionixtons and other religious 
foundations took theu use', and in support of this 
theory, it is aigued by competent scholars, that 
the dialect winch is most closely illuil to the 
standard English of our d ly is that ol Northamp 
tonshire and some neighbouring counties On the 
other hand, it has been maintained by no less 
an authouty tlnn Sir Ficduick Madden, ind his 
conclusion sums not unlike ly, Unit we must look lor 
the leal groundwoik ot om language m a grad ml 
coalescence of ntaily all the hading dialects of 
England. See his edition of Layamon's Jh ut f 1847 
The penocl known as Sum Scu on, m the hibtoiy 
of our English tongue , date a fiom about the ( 'onquest 
until near the middle of the 13th ecntuiy This 
was a ti msition era, and, like t\<i> ua of the' 
kind, one of contusion, both to those using the bin 
guage, and to those desnous of truing its histoiy 
The monks of the turn, uncustomed to the use ot 
medieval Latin, had in u gicvit measure loi gotten 
the grammai of the Anglo Saxon language , and 
when they attempted to write their mofcJiei tongue, 
did so very badly In fact, then language' is just 
ungrammatical Anglo Saxon, and \e ly piobably had 
its couutu part in the rents logut nth of the common 
people The Saxon ('/tumult, as it is called, vvhn h 
bears date 1173, and Layamons Brut, ibout 1190 
or 1200, exhibit tiaees of the bie iking up of the 
Anglo Saxon. The? inflections and gciulus of the 
substantives, the definite and indefinite' declensions 
of adjeotives, aie toi the most part disregiulul, a 
marked partiality is shewn foi weak preterites and 
participles , there is a constant substitution of ni for 
on in the plurals of verbs , and the final t is often 
discarded, besides a great uncertainty prevulmg 
m the government of propositions As regards the 
Semi Saxon v ocabulary itself, although employed 
m literature a century and a halt aftci the Norman 
Conquest, it exhibits but few traces of Norman- 
French, proving beyond question, tliat the imme- 
diate effects of that guat change were by no 
means bo important on the Anglo Saxon tongue 
as they were at one time' believed to have been 
When we come to the Early English Period, we 
have escaped most ofr the perplexities which attach 
themselvc s to the Semi Saxon era of om language 
The principles of the English tongue now assert 
themselves actively in oontrast w ith those of its 
Teutonic ongin The Anglo Saxon was rich m 
«4 


inflections, which the English has contrived to got 
rid of. It prefers to express the various modifi- 
cations of on idea by some relational word oi words 
attached to the leading idea. During the Heim 
Saxon period, as we have seen, the verbs suffered 
much less mflcotional change than the substantives 
and adjectives , this will be found to hold throughout 
the entire 250 years of the era of reconstruction. 
In the fine poem of The Owl arul the Nightingale, 
the Anglo Saxon vowels a\ e, v, m final syllables, are 
all represented by e, and the final n of the infinitive 
is beginning to disappear In the Chronicle of 
Robert of Gloucestei, we encounter, besides, a great 
numbu of French words, which had gradually 
In ( omo familiar to the people, through the presence 
of their Norman inastus The presence of French 
is, besides, very noticeable in the poetry of Chaucei 
and Gower What fear could not accomplish, 
literary respect pi educed, foi it is no doubt to 
the liter iry men of England, ratlnr than to its 
m isle is, that we owe so huge an admixture of 
Fit nch expressions aud of French terminology 
Our first complete translation of the Bible belongs 
to this period Pvn s Plowman has but few French 
words, while Lydgate and Bishop Peacock have 
foo many, anti Moil’s Edward V (1509), and 
the Nut Broun Maid (1500), ait comparativedy 
modem in then style and tone As to Scotland, 
agiin, m the Anglian counties lying bouth of the 
Forth, the Language m 11 respects was similar to 
its inoie southern neigh >>ir, and undeivvent such 
changes as we have n< «'d in its moie .Saxon com 
petr Baiboui, a Scotti h contemporary of ('haiiccr, 
vvtote puui English than Chaucer did, and his 
ptjtnis list mbit d in a rtrikiug dtgrei the homely 
phraseology 0 f Purs Plowman lit gai ding the 

i toitli eastern dialeets of Scotland, some diversity 
i opinion exists Some antiq nines aie of opinion, 
hat the laigc infusion of Norse or Scandinavian 
dltments in these diakcts is to bi accounted for 
by the f let. of a Norwegian kingdom having been 
TiiaintaiiH d in the east of Scotland during the 
3 1 th c foi a penod of thirty years, while others 
alhge with moie piobability, that the language of 
the nortli cast of Scotland is as decidedly Anglo 
Saxon in its foim anti substanci as that oi Norfolk 
oi iorkshne 

In the Modern English Period , says Professor 
Spalding, ‘ the oi gamsation of the English language 
may be said to be complete The laws determining 
the changes to be made on words, and regulating 
the grammatical structure of sentences, had been 
definitively fixed, anti were generally obeyed , all 
that had still to be gamed in this particidai, was an 
increase of ease and dexterity m the application of 
the rules The vocabulary, doubtless, was not so 
far advanced It was receiving constant acces 
sions , and the three and a half centuries that have 
since elapsed, have increased our stock of words 
immensely But this is a process which is still 
going on, and which never comes to a shop m the 
spcci h of any people , and the grammar being once 
thoroughly founded, the effects of glossanal changes 
are oidy secondary, until the time arrives when 
they co operate with othei causes m breaking up a 
language altogether ’ — For further information, the 
reader is referred to such accessible works as those 
of Latham, Craik, and Spalding 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, like every other 
mental product, is qualified by the history of the 
nation to which it belongs The great social eras 
of a country's history have always been found to 
correspond with the great intellectual eras of her 
growth It will, however, be sufficient for our 
purpose to arrange the literary annals of En gland 
into three periods 1 The period antecedent to the. 


English literature 


Norman Conquest ; % Hie period extending from 
the Norman Qemgu&t to the English Reformation , 
and 3 The period extending man the English 
Reformation to the present day. 

1 The Pertod Antecedent to the Conquest — This 
period possesses a literature composed in three 
distinct languages — tho Celtic, the Latin, and the 
Anglo-Saxon Regarding the Celtic literature, seo 
Celtic Nations, Irish Literature, and Welsh 
Literature. The introduction of Latin literature 
into this country was considerably later than 
the Roman invasion of it The cultivation of 
tho letters of Rome followed as a necessary con 
sequence on the introduction of Christianity into j 
the country St Patnck is said to have been the ! 
first teacher of Christianity in the British Islands, 1 
some time before the middle of the fith ccntur> 
Ireland was tho scene of lus labours , and it is 
well known that it was by Irish missionaries, chief 
among whom was St Columba (q v ), that the 
first light of the gospel was attempted to he 
disseminated m Scotland and the north of England 
Towards the close of the 6tli c , St Augustine 
landed in the south of England and laid the 
foundations of the Anglo Catholic Church These 
great evangelists, however, rather prepared flu 
way for literal y effort on the part of otlius, thin 
were themselves literary The larhest mimes of 
importance that we encounter aic Alt inn md 
Engena, Bide and Alfred After the immigration 
of tho Anglo Saxons into Britain, this people began 
to form a literature of tliur own Then thicc 
historical poems — the deem in s Song, the Rattle of 
Einncsburgh, and the Tale of Biowulf — arc mainly 
versions of events which happen* d on the continent 
before tin desetnt on the shores of England The 
last, winch is essentially a Noise tale, is tho only- 
poem resembling an Iliad which the Anglo Saxons 
possess Except tho remarkable religious pen ms 
of the Northumbrian monk Cuidmon, in tin 7th 
c, little more of auy moment m verse has been 
handed down to us by the Anglo Nixon people 
But this people, though compaiativtly pool m 
I»oetry, art eminently simple ami straightforwaid 
prose writers King Alfred thneaided Latin m 
all his communications with Ins subjects, and in 
consequence the Anglo Saxon made an imprc asivc 
start throughout tilt whole of England Erom the 
Saxon Chiomcle, which is made up from the MS 
of several conventual rccoids, modern scholars have 
derived special and valuable mfoiuiation Portions 
of the sacrctl Scriptures were translated into tins 
language, several of the leading men of tho time, 
such as Aldhelm, Bede, and Alfred, lending their 
assistance Sermons and grammars, glossaries auel 
medical treatises, geographies and dialogues between 
Solomon anel Saturn, make up the* hie of this period 
of the liteiature Tins notice of the first period 
must be concluded by an allusion to the illustrious 
name of Alfred, who, by his enlightenment anel 
his virtue, has rendered the 9tli c , m which he 
flourished, one of the brightest spots in the whole 
range of English literature His favourite hterary 
employment was rendering works wntten m Latin, 
a language which he only knew imperfectly, into 
has native tongue He did not scruple to add a 
•picturesque story, a bit of geography, or a devout 
prayer, when occasion suited, to tho ongmal text of 
hie author Even m his version of the last of the 
philosophic Romans, he sometimes vies with Boethius 
m passages of solemn eloquence or of speculative 
meditation. 

2. The Period extending /torn the Norman Con- 
guest to the English deformation —The Conquest 
bad tho effect of changing the language and 
• manners of the court, it took but little effect on 
141 


those of the obstinate inhabitants of the country 
In a few centuries, the English people compelled 
their Norman masters to acquire the despised 
Anglo-Saxon, and if there was a considerable 
importation of Norman French into our liteiature, it 
was owing much more to such writers as Chaucer 
and Gower, who took what suited them from what- 
ever quarter, than to any lordly influence of the 
Norman nobilitv domineering ov ei tho abject necks 
of their Teutonic enemies In a generation or two 
after the Conqui st, classical and tlieologu al learning 
made a try considerable pi ogress Monasteries Were 
bu^y, and tin* English umveisities were both by this 
time founded , while an interchange of teachers 
and pupils c onstantly w r i nt on between the English 
Beminaric^ and those of France and other countries 
Lanfranc and Anselm, Halts and Duns Scotus, 
Michael Scot and Roger Bacon, had attained to 
a grtat tinmen re m speculative and m physical 
philosophy Doubtless their thinking was more 
chai at tensed by its hairsplitting ingenuity than 
by its solidity, but the l.itli c stands out m a dis- 
tinguished manner in England, and indeed through- 
out Europe , tin its pec uliar de\ otion to speculative 
studies But all the si philosophers wiotc in Latm, 
and ro did the histone il writers of the time. 
These who William of Malmesbuiy, Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, Gnalclus Cainbrcnsis, Matthew Fans, 
and other chroniclers One of the most curious and 
amusing phases through which our literature passed 
was the < (imposition of loc il squibs, generally of a 
personal chaiactu,m rhymed Latin couplets The 
ecclesiastics frequently came m foi more than their 
shaic of this mde abuse It is to Waltei Majies, a 
man of wit and fancy, wo owo a highly popular 
dimkmg-song of this pencil, l>oginning Mihi esl pro- 
pimtvnun taberna won (‘1 devise to end my dayfc 
in a tavern drinking / see Leigh Hunt’s felicitous 
translation), which almost rivals in spirit and vigour 
tlif Jolty (had Alt and Old of two centuries later 
The satu e passed from the i lergy, and was directed 
against tin feeble king (John) Do Montfort and 
the othei gnat barons who distinguished them- 
ed vos at Rurmymedc, aio the imivcrsd theme of 
popul ir praise The Gtsta Jiomonorum, a medley of 
the most dissimilar d< mints, compiled by nobody 
knows who, contain talcs anel apologues, fables and 
satins, b< truh of pathos and of humour, worked 
up into a form closely icsembling the French 
Fabliaux These Ocsta have been instrumental 
in suggesting some of tho noblest themes to our 
inert recent literature, and thus possess double 
claims on our affectionate regard. The Merchant of 
Venice , Mai mum, &c , owe much to these rude tales 
of a bygone age The French Fabliaux affected 
our literature but little before the time, of Chaucer 
Except the productions of a poetess, Mane of 
] '"ranee, few of these compositions have come down 
to us of very great merit The romances of chivalry, 
rude and spirited, pathetic and imaginative, are 
well w oith the attention of the student of English 
literature, such arc the fine old Btory of Havelok 
the Dane , the Cent of King Horn , Betas of ffamp- 
toun , Guy of W arum l , and last and best of all are 
those romances written m French, but composed 
by Englishmen, that u lebrate the glory and fall of 
King Arthur and his knights of the Round Table, 
of which splendid use has recently been made 
by Alfred Tennyson m lus Idylls of the King But 
what during all this time has "become of the old 
vernacular tongue of England as a medium of lite- 
rary expression 9 Dnvui from the monasteries and 
universities, for the most part, and only *Bghtly 
retamed in poetry, it might have beene^pedted to 
decay and die out. But such was the ml vitality 
of the people who spoke it, that it kept 
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Almost without a literature, only undergoing such 
d ha ngfiffl as tunc inevitably effects upon a nascent 
language Thus the Anglo-Saxon merged into the 
Semi Saxon, which grew and flourished, although 
it contains very little literature oi much import 
ante, except the Brut of Layamon, ‘ the English 
Ennius.’ The 14th and 15th centuries (the penod 
of the Early English) arc of great importance, lx>th 
m the progress of English history and of English 
literature , for although the age of Edward II was 
lnglonoufc m both, y< t m the next reign the 
victories of Crecy and Poitiers heralded as with 
trumpet blast iht age of thought and of poetiy, 
represented by WicklifFe and Ghaut cr, both of them 
brave-heartt d g< mune Englishmen The translation 
(the first ever ixocuted) of the Bible into English, 
which was completed by WicklifFe about 1380, is 
a work of great v alu<\ not only as a monument in 
tho religious history of our nation, but in a philo- 
logical point of view, being, as it is, * all but 
first among the prose writings in our old tongue ’ 
The principal book which precede s it, and the 
very oldtst wntfcui m Eai ly English, is Sn John 
Mandtville’s account of Ins eastern trivcls (13%) 
Somewhat latei (between 1390 ind 1400), Geoffrey 
Chaucer, the genuine fatlm of English poetiy, 
published Ins Uanterbuiy Talc ? A shrewd and 
sagacious obscrvei, ho has left 1 m hind linn in these 
Qalm a series of sportive and pathetic narratives, 
told with such a wonderful power of tenderness and 
humour, ui such a simple, maltliy style (although 
his English is largely modified by Ficncli mno\a 
tions), tint tluy have bien the wonder and delight 
of all succeeding times Lain once Minot, Jiichanl 
Rollc, Langland or Longlandc, author of Pins 
Plowman , and Gowei, fitly close round Cliauecr as 
contemporai u s who wrote more or less vigorous 
verse About the same period flourished m Scotland 
John Barbour, whose epic narrative, The Brute , was 
written about 1376 The language of this poem 
resembles that contemporaneously employed in thi 
south In the following e (the 15th), and m the 
early part of tho 16th, occur m England the names 
of John Lydgate (14*10), whose London LycApmny is 
still agree ible reading, Alexandei Birclay, whose 
Ship of Fools was printed m 1509 , John Skelton, 
author of the scurrilous satire of Colin Clout (died 
1529) , Howard, Eail of Suncy (beheaded 1546 — 
1547) , and Su Thomas Wyatt (died 1541) The prose 
writers of this period are Sn John Forteseue, chief 
justice of the King’s Bench multr lletny VI, wlio 
flourished 1430—1470, and who wiote, among other 
things, a tiint on the Dtjfu tnee between an Absolute 
and Limited Monauliy , an it more jxirticulaily 
regards the English Constitution , William Caxton, 
who introduced priuting into Britain in 1471 — the 
first book ever printed m this coimtiy being the 
Game of Chess , Fabian, author of the Conan dams 
of Stones* died 1512, Hall, an English lawyer (died 
1547), who wrote a chronicle (Ti the Wars of the 
Roses , and Tyndalo, burned (1536) for heresy In 
Scotland, during tho samo period, we encounter in 
poetry the names of Janus I, king of Scotland 
(murdered 1417), author of the King's Quhair, &c , 
Andrew Wyntoun, prior of Lochleven, whoso Oi'Vffi/- 
nale Ctony] d of Scotland was completed about 1420 , 
Blind H&rr>, author of The Adventures of William, 
Wallace* a work written about 1460, and long exceed- 
ingly popular with the Scottish peasantry , Robert 
Heuryson (died 1508), authoi of The Testament of 
Cresseid * , William Dunbar (died about 1520), 

whose Lance of the Seven Deadly Sins shews him to 
have possessed great boldness and vigour m his 
delineations of character , and Gavin Douglas (died 
1522), whose best work is a translation of Virgil’s 
JEneid into Scottish verse. 
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3. The Penod extending from the English Refor- 
mation to the Present Day— Among the brilliant 
works of the Elizabethan age, there w probably 
none of whjch we may not detect germs in some 
of the efforts which were made an the century 
that preceded. In theology, the names of Latimer 
(burned 1555), of Cranmer (burned 1556), and of 
Ridley (burned 1555), shine forth conspicuously, 
and it is sufficient to mention Sir Thomas More 
(beheaded 1535), author of Utopia* a curious 
philosophical work, and Roger Ascham (died 1568), 
as excellent miscellaneous writers of that time. 
As we liave already taken up the English drama 
uuder the artiole Drama, we need only mention 
hue Sackville (died 1608), author of Mirrour for 
M agist t ateSy &c , Brooke (drowned 1563), author 
of the Ti ay teal History of Romeus and Juliet , 
and the Scotchmen, Sir David Lyndsay, Lyon 
King at arms (died about 1557), Boece, Major, 
Melville, and, above all, George Buchanan (died 
1582), who is universally admitted to have been one 
of the finest classical scholars that ever appeared 
iu Chnstt ndom The founding of the Scottish 
universities, and the dissemination, mainly through 
the influence of the great reformer John Knox, 
of grammar and parish schools throughout the 
country, bade fail to give to Scotland an im- 
portant place in the literature of Great Britain , a 
Jesuit which unfori seen on lesiastico politic al troubles 
long fiustiatcd The e > on winch we aie next 
to look, the Elizabeth) is the most brilliant m 
the literal y history of England We may (junto 
lure tho woids of Lord Jefirey ‘In point of 
real foice and origin ility of genius, ncitfiu tho 
ago of Tencles, nor the age of Augustus, nor the 
times of lit o X , oi ot Louis, XIV , can come at 
all into eompausou Foi m that short penod we 
shall hud tho names of almost all the gieat men 
that this nation has ever produced, the names of 
Sliakspeare, and Bacon, and Spenser, and Sidney, of 
Raleigh, and Hooker, and Taylor, of Napiei, and 
Milton, ind Cud worth, and Hobbts , and many 
others men, all of them not meiely of great talents 
and accomplishments, but of vast c ompass and reach 
of underst indmg, and of minds truty creative, not 
men w ho perfected art by the delicacy of their tasto, 
or digested knowledge by the justness of their 
re isonmgs , but men who made vast and substantial 
additions to the materials upon which taste and 
reason must hereafter be employed, and who enlarged 
to an incredible and unparalleled extent both tlie 
stores and the icsouiecs of the human faculties’ 
Even the minor dramatists of the time, such as 
Marlowe and Chapman, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Jonson and Dmmmond, are all nearly the equals 
of any succeeding poets that have appeared In 
the latter half of this penod a new class of poetic 
writers started up, who were lyncal rather than 
dramatic, and whose occasional verses, sometimes 
descriptive, sometimes amatory, and sometimes reli- 
gious, are characterised by a bright and delicate 
fancy, as if morning sunbeams glittered on their 
pages These are George Wither, Willuun Browne, 
Frances Quarles, and George Herbert, ‘the sweet 
psalmist of the 17th century’ (as Emerson calls 
him) The last forty years of the 17th c are gener- 
ally known as the age of tho Restoration and 
the Revolution During this penod, the literature 
of the stage was disgraced by its indecency Charles 
II and his court nad brought back with them 
from France a love of polite profligacy, which 
found its most fitting expression in the comedy 
of intrigue. Four names stand out conspicuous 
as ‘sinners above all men in that generation’ — 
Wycherly, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar. Yet 
theology could boast of such names as Baxter,, 
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Owen, Oalamy, Collier, Leighton, South, TiUotaon, 
and Barrow Una was also the epoch when the 

f >at Milton, driven into the shades o£ obscurity 
political adversities, fulfilled the uttered hope 
his youth, and wrote * something which posterity 
will not willingly let die.’ About this time, too, 
Walton angled, and Butler burlesqued dissent , Mar- 
vell turned his keen irony against the High Church , 
Locke and Newton speculated and discovered , and 
John Dryden, the literary chief of the time, ‘ found 
the English language (according to Dr Johnson) of 
bnck and left it of marble ’ 

The literary history of the 18th c , aud of tho reign 
of Queen Anne, has beeh variously estimated. If it 
was overvalued by those who lived in it, and m the 
age that succeeded, it has assuredly been under- 
\ allied m our own day It was long glorified as 
the Augustan age of English literature , out among 
ourselves it has been set aside as a sceptical, utili- 
tarian age, when poetry could find no higher field 
than didactic discussion, and prose found nothing to 
amuse but comic and domestic narrative, or bitter 
and stinging satire The truth, as usual, Ik s in 
the middle Tins ago was far from being superior 
to every era that had gone befoie it, and it was 
not quite so low as some of its hostile critics 
ha\t 1 ©presented. One thing, however, is beyond 
dispute, viz , that the form, both in poetry and m 
prose, h id com< to bf much more regard* d th hi 
the iuatU ‘1 Addjson, Swift, and Johnson, may be 
taken as types of the prose wi iters of tins centmy 
The first for <aso and gnu c is unmatched in any 
age , the second stands equally lugh tor rough and 
pointed -vigour, aud tin thud is famous lor his 
ponderous, finely b danced sentmccs, tin dignity ot 
tv hicli not unfiupiently surpassed the* sense The 
poetry of the tune is rc presented by Pope, and it 
lias been gravely asked whether he was a pen t at 
all He certainly versified with brdliant elegance, 
and the tenor which his polished epigrams exdtffl 
lu the breasts of his t nemies, shewed him to possess 
a force of genius which at least demands our admit a 
tion Young and Akenside wore perhaps animated 
by a higher poetic sense, but they ace omplished much 
less , and the same may also be saiel of Thomson, 
Gray, Collins, Beattie, and Cowper Incomparably 
the greatest poet, however, ot the 18th c was 
Robert Bums Ilicbaidson, Fielding, Smollett, 
Sterne, Goldsmith, and Mat konzie aie its novelists , 
Hurne, Robertson, and Gibbon, its histon ms , 
Butler, Berkt h> Clark. , Shaftesbury, Hume, Pa ley, 
and Adam Snath its philosophers 

The 19th c , though full of interest for us, is, 
from the novelty and the variety of tho mtdleetu il 
character employed in it, one of the most difficult to 
analyse of th* whole range of English literature It 
has been a tun© of extraordinary activity, books 
have been multiplied to an unpicccdented degree, 
and readers have increased in an equal proportion 
It cannot be doubted, however, that the first quarter 
of this century is greater in literature than any 
subsequent portion of it It is greater, besides, m 
poetry than in prose The caily names of Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, of Scott and Byron, of Shelley 
and Keats, of Campbell and Southey, are higher 
than any now prominent exet pt that of Tennyson 
This is the age, besides, of novels and romances, 
of reviews and periodicals. Jeftroy and Sydney 
Smith, Hozhtt and John Foster, De Qumcey ana 
Carlyle, are the great names in renew-literature, 
Hall, Chalmers, and Irving m pulpit oratory, 
Stewart, Mackintosh, Bentham, Brown, Hamilton, 
and Mill in philosophy, Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer 
Lytton, Miss Bronte, and Miss Evans, as novelists , 
Hallftttt, Macaulay, Thirlwall, Grote, Milrnan, and 
XSariyle, as historians ; Buskin, as a writer on art $ 


Tennyson, the Brownings, Matthew and Edwin 
Arnold, Dobell, and Smith, as poets, and m the 
New World beyond tho Atlantic, Washington 
Irving, Poe, Longfellow, Cooper, Prescott, Emerson, 
Bancroft, and Hawthorne, with many more, rise 
before the nund when one tries to seise upon the 
great living authors of this age or those recently 
dead A considerable portion of the literature of 
the 18th aud 19th centuriet is devoted to science, 
which can shew a crowxl of illustrious names too 
numei ous to mention Besides, in scientific works, 
the matte) is of so much greater importance than 
the form, and so little attention is paid m general 
to tho lattei by scientific -writers, that it is not 
customary to include them in a survey of literature 
proper 

ENGRAI'LED, m Heraldry, a lino composed 
of a series of little half moons, or semicircles, 



supposed to ha\ o bccu made in it by hn il Engrailed 
is the opposite of in vet ted 

ENGRA'VING, in its widest sense, is the art of 
incising designs, wntmg, &c ,on any hard substance, 
sue li as stone, metal, or wood Many branches of 
the art arc of gioat antiquity, such as gem-engrav- 
ing, cameo-cutting, and die sinking The more 
important of these ornamental and useful kinds of 
engraving are described undei their proper heads. 
But- m a narrower sense, engraving is the special 
designation of the ait ot cutting or indenting the 
surface ot metal plates oi of blocks of wood with 
designs, for the purpose of taking off impressions or 
jnrints of the designs on pdjxr This department of 
the art arose as lato as the 15th c , the earliest 
wood engraving with a date being 1423, and the 
raiiiesfc dated engraving from a metal plate liemg 
14bl 

Wood engraving differs from engraving on metal 
m this, that on a metal plate tho traces or marks 
which are to appear on trie pajier are cut or sunk 
mto the plate, and when printed from are filled 
with ink, while the rest of the surface is kept clean, 
whereas in wood engraving they aie left prominent 
oi m relief, aud the blank parts of the design are 
cut away Hence a wood cut acts as a type , and is 
inked and printed from m the usual way See 
Pwa JTNG This makes wood engraving peculiarly 
suitable for the illustration of books , as the blocks 
can bf printed frofti along w r itli the letterpress , 
while the impressions fiom a metal plato must be 
taken by theras* Ives, ami by a slow process 'Hie 
furtner treatment of the important art of Wood- 
en graving is reserved for a separate article, our 
attention at present being confined to engraving ofi 
metaL 

It is beyond our scope to enter mto the practical 
details of the various processes , we can only aim ait 
enabling a reader altogether ignorant of them 1 to 
conceive how the effects may be produced, and to 
understand the terms currently used in speaking of 
thisikmd of art 

The metals most commonly used for engraving 
are copper and steel, the former having the advan- 
tage of being more easily worked, the latter of 
greater durability* The processes of working axe 
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essentially thi same in both The several manners 
or stales of engraving arc distinguished aB Line 
engraving, Mezzotinto, Stippling, and Aquatinta 
1 Line engraving — m which, as the name implies, 
tin < fleet is produced by a combination of lines — 
is executed either by direct incision with the gra\er 
or the dry point, or b\ a combination of incision 
wjth etching — a chc rmcal process to he immediately 
described The (pour or hurw is usually in the 
form of a quadraiigu) ir prism, f itti d into a short 
handle In making the ineision, the gravel is 

{ mshed forwarel in tlic dn lotion of the line lequued, 
Kjmg held by tin handle, at an angle v< ry slightly 
inclined to tin plant of th< topper A aerapir is 
required to sciapt oft tin lnrb or buir which is 
formed by tin ai tion of tin grav < r and dry point 
Tho rubber is a roll of cloth dipped in oil, and is 
used to make the suifait smooth A buinutha is 
required to polish tin pi iti , and t ias< airy scr itches 
which it may accidentally ricuvi, and also to make 
lighter any part of the w ork wlmli may ha\o bun 
made too dark llie dry pa tut is like a sewing 
needle fixed into a h irnllo and is used to ent 01 
scratch the fmei lines The giavor cuts the copper 
clean out, the dry junnt thiows it up on each side , 
and in soim cases this is not suupcd off, but 
mnile use of till it is worn oil, as it gives rnhinss 
to thi line 

In etching, tin first step is to co\ir the pinto with 
a composition of wax asphdtuin, gum m istic, risin, 
&c , dissolved by hi at , an outline of the design, made 
oil paper in pined nr ltd ch ilk, is tin n ‘ transti rrtd* 
to the surface of this composition, by bung passul 
through a pre^s Tin subject is then driwn on the* 
ground with the ctchmg point, whu h i uts tluougli 
it, and exposes tin coppci Etching pot nU 01 needles 
resemble laige sewing needles shoitencd, and fixed 
into handles foui or five imhes long, some aie 
made oval, to pioduce broader Inns A lira of wax 
being put round the plate, and is pound on, and 
con odes the copjiei not protected by the ground 
If tho acid is found not to have acted sufficiently, 
it may be applied again to the whole design, or 
only to portions of it, by stopping up, with a mix 
tuio of lampblack and Venice tiupmtme applied 
with a camel hau pmcil, what has been sufficiently 
bitten in 

When a senes of parallel lines «ue wanted, as in 
backgrounds, &c , an ingenious machine calk d a 
ruler is employed, the accuracy of whose opeiation 
is exceedingly perfect This is made to act on 
o telling gi omul by a point or dumond conncctid 
with the apparitus, uid the tracings aie bit in with 
aquafortis in the ordinary w ly 

2 The process of mezzotintn ir by no means so 
difficult as line engiavmg The plate is pripartd 
by bung indented oi hacked all o\ei by an mstru 
ment with a serrated edge, called a cradle, winch is 
locked to and fro upon it m all directions r Fht baib 
or nap thus produced letams the pimtci’s ink, and if 
punted, a uniform daik suiface would be the residt 
On tins plate, after i tracing has been transform!, 
the ongiavor goes to work with tools called sciapcis 
and burnishers — those parts of the ground most 
Bmootheil being the highest lights, and the giound 
the least opei it< d on producing the deepest shadows. 
As the work proe ecdh, it may ho blackout el with ink, 
applied with a pnntu’s bull oi otherwise, m order 
to ascertain the i fh ct r J he design is sometimes 
etched on the plate by the ordinary process, before 
the mez7otinto ground is laid 

X Acptahnt Engraving - By this method, tho effect 
of drawings m Indian ink is produced , and at one 
time it w as greatly made use of in rendering the 
drawings of Paul Sandby and our early water- 
colour painters, and particularly prints for drawing- 


books, In this process, which is p very oomplex 
kind of ctchmg, the ground, which is composed of 
pulverised rosin and spirits of wine, assumes when 
dry a granulated form ; and the aquafortis acting 
on the metal between the particles, reduces the 
surface to a state that an impression from it 
resembles a tint or wash of colour on paper David 
Allan engraved his celebrated illustrations of the 
Gentle Shepherd m this manner It has now gone 
almost < ntirely out of use, having, like engraving in 
imitations of drawings m chalk or pencil, been in 
a great degn e superse ded by lithography 
4 In engraving in Stipple , which was much in 
vogue in the end of the lost century, the drawing 
and i fleet arc product il by small dots, in place or 
lines Rylaiul, Barfcolo?zi, and Shorwin, excelled 
m this style It is well suited for portraits , several 
of Raid mm’s have been capitally engraved in stipple 
by Wdkir It involves much more labour than 
ine77otinto, anil is now* little practised 

Plate printing — Copper plates, engraved in any of 
the above styks, ait re idy for press as soon as they 
aie finished by the engiaver Tilt method of print- 
ing fiom them is very simple Their engraved sin- 
facc is ilau bed over with a thick oleaginous ink, so 
that the lines are effictually filled As this dirties 
the whole face of tho plitt, it is nm»ssary to clean 
it, which is done by the woikman wiping it first 
with a piece of cloth, and then with thi palms of his 
hands, rubbed on fine t biting It may ]>e calculated 
that a liumlnd turn uiort ink is thus removed 
than actually remain 4 in tin mik ntations , how- 
ev ej , Biich is licctss u y Tho pi itc 1 h mg thoiouglily 
cleaned, it is laid on a press (set fig ), with a piece 



of damped paper ovor it , and being wound beneath 
a rollei covered with blanket stuff, it is forced 
to yuld in impression on the paper The plate 
nquiris to be Kept at a modeiatc warmth during 
the operation The friquent rubbing of the plate 
w ith thi hand to ch an it, as may be supposed, tends 
giuitly to wear it flown, and such is the wear 
i liiefly from this cause, that few copper plates will 
yield more than a few thousands of impressions in 
good ordir The earliest, called proo/s t are always 
the best ind most highly prized 

In consequent e of this defect m copper, the prac 
ticc of niqunnvg steel plates, for all subjects requiring 
a gieat many impressions, has now become veiy 
common This process was introduced by the late 
Mr Pci kms of London, who originally softened th*o 
plates, engraved them, and then rehardened them — 
a practice now abandoned, as ordinary steel-plates 
can lie worked upon by the burin, dry point, scraper, 
and bumisher with perfect facility Etching on 
steel plates is executed much m the same way as in 
the process on copper An engraving on a steel- 
plate may be transferred m relief to a softened steel 
cylinder by pressure , and this cylinder, after being 
hardened, may again transfer the design by rolling 
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it upon a fresh steel-plate, and thus the design may 
be multiplied at pleasure. 

History of Hngramng — Thpi most important in- 
vention, by which the productions of art are diffused 
without limit, xs said to have been accidental, and 
is claimed for Tommaao Fimguerra, who first took 
impressions on paper about the year 1440 His 
employment was executing ornamental engraving, 
chiefly on articles used in religions services, such 
as small portable shrines, or altai pieces These 
were generally made of silver, and the designs 
engraved on them were filled up with a black 
composition, that hardened m a short tun* This 
composition was called m Italian niello (from Lut 
nujmw, dim of ntqei , black), and the worktr* m it 
ntdlaton It was the practice of Fuuguorra, m the 
course of executing lus work, to prove it by rubbing 
lampblack and oil into, and pressing p ipt 1 over 
it, lie thus obtained au nnpitssioii ot his woik 
up to a particular stage, and was enabled safely 
to carry it on till it was completed Fiuiguerri’s 
title to the invention lias been disputed , and in a 
lecent work by J B Passav ant, Lv PnnUt ihaunir 
(Leip 18G0), a strong case seems to be mule out 
for its German origin Be that as it may, the 
principal early Ituian engi tv us who followed 
Fimguerra, were Bacio Baldiiu (boin about 1420, died 
1515) , bmdio Botticelli (bom 1417, died 1515)- hi 
embellished oniditionof Danti’s Jnjnno , hiought 
out m 148 1 , Antomo Pollijuoh (boin 1420, dud 
1498, at Homui), \iulrui Mantegna (bom at 
Padua 1431, dud it Muitttu 1505), and Marc 
Antonio R i\ month (bom at Bologna 1187 or 1188, 
died 1559), who cvciitid Iuh ihuf woiks at Rome 
The most cikbiitol «ai]> Gum an tngmvtis wtri 
Mai tin hclioengaiui (bom at t'olirm about 1455, 
died 1499) , Isiael van Mtcheln, oi Meckeuen (boin 
at Mcelvonen on the Meuse about 1450, and dud 
1523), Michtl Wohlgemuth, who died in 1519, 
Albert Bluer (born at Niirnbcig in 1471, died m 
R528), and Lucas v in Leyden (born at Lcyib n 
1494, died 15.11) The < ngravings of all the hi artists 
are very v aluable, not only from tlun scaictncss, mil 
as lllustiatmg the e irly history and piogri ss ot tin 
ait, but as exemplifying many high quilitics tliat 
have never been surpvssid m later times Tin 
most of them weri pimti rs, and engraved then own 
works, ext opt Marc Antonio, who engraved chiefly 
those of Raphael, by whom he w is employed, and 
who occasionally ov i rlooked uid directed linn All 
those engniveia, and thui immediate followers, 
executed their works with the giavir, but soon 
after, engravings came to be generally executed 
by two prou ssi h — etching, aid cutting with tin 
graver or the dry point. The works of these early 
masters are often u mirk able for chaiacfrr and 
expression, as those, for instance, by Mmtegna* 
and for the corret truss and high stylo of the 
drawing, for which qualities Marc Antonio has 
never been surpassed, llso for finish of Gic most 
careful and elaboratt kmd, which has been earned 
further by Albert 1 hirer and Lucas van Leyden 
than by any other engravi rs The styles of these 
early engravers were cultiv ited by muneious sue 
cessors, several of whom followed their masters as 
closely as they could, while others diverged into 
Something like originality the chief names arc 
Agostmo ' V eneziano, about 1620, Nicolas Bdm ela 
Modena, and Giov Ghisi, 1630 , Luc Danicsz, 
who died m 1533 , Giov Giac Caraglio, and 
M&roo da Ravenna, about 1640 , Gml Bonasone, 
bom at Bologna in 1498, died m Romo m 1504, 
Eneua Yicus, George Veus, Hound Alelegraf, and 
Jean Sebast. Boehm, about 1550 , Adrian, diaries, 
William, and John Oollert, Adam and George 
•Ghiat, Sutennanu, Virgilius Solis, Cornelius Oort, 


Martin Rota, and others, ranging from the middle 
to the end of the 16th century Agost. Caracci, 
the celebrated painter, executed many spirited 
engravings Saenredam, Be Bruyn, Gallo, Jvellor- 
thiuler, Alberti, Be Goudt, C de Pass, Sadder, 
are names of well-known engravers that enter on 
the 17th century Homy Goltmis is noted for 
the number and variety of his w oiks, and his 
imitations of tlie styles of the older masters In 
the plates of engravers towards the middle of the 
17th, and beginning of the 18th c a huge propor- 
tion of tlio work ( onsists of etching, the graver 
btmg chiefly used for deepening anil dealing up 
the etching This iuoho fiom the manner of 
working being will adapted foi rendering the stylo 
ot the 1 jiaiuteis of tint peiiod, whoso works wero 
distinguished for freedom ot execution oi touch, 
arid cuainess and transpire ncy Tlio most notea 

engrave is of this peiiod wui the Vischers, vvho 
flourished botwicn 1010 anel 1050, anel engraved 
many ot Bughem’s pH tuies ^Bolswert, 1020, Lucas 
Vostciman the Licit r, 1030, Nuyderhoef, about 
1010 Tlie'sc engravers remleicd many 7 of the works 
of Rubens m a veiy spurted mannei Ooiyn Bocl — 
whose engr iv ings tremi Teniers are in some respects 
superioi even to Lt lias — Tioyen, and Van K easel, 
arc wortliy conte mpoiaues 
In tlie ago of Louis A IV, a i ice of engravers of 
portraits arose, who cinud execution with tho 
gruti almost to perfection The woiks of tho 
artists they engiav t el from wore florid m style, 
w i tli i gif at display of drapery and lace 4 , and 
aicessemes in the Inckgi omuls elaborately executed 
Among tliLse engi ivuu the 1 following rank highest 
Gu ud hdf line k (b Antweip 1027, el Paris 1707) — 
he wu oiio ot the bert engi ivers of the peiiod, 
and specially pitiomsed by Louis XIV , Masson 
(b L(»k», el 1700), LirnithHin (b 1040, d 1084), Bievet 
tlie Lldcr (b 1004, d 1719), Dicvet tho Younger 
(b 1097), Gcrarel Andr in (b 1040, d 1703) Theiew r as 
a lu^c iimily ot Arulians engraveis, but Goiaid 
wan tho most cihbi vtf d, mdieel he was one of tho 
lust ot the French tngi avers Among engi avers of 
talent in England may lie' mcntioin el Rob< it Walker 
(b 1572), Willi nn Faithoine (b London between 
1020 and 1010, d 1(»94) execute el many excellent 
turnings of portraits, George Vcrtm (b London 
1084, <1 1 /5(>), a good cngiavei and a man of 

gem rad inform it ion and ta&tc m matte ra of art, 
John Smith (b London 1054, d 1722) executed m 
mev/otmto a vast number of interesting portraits 
In tho 18th c , the ie were numerous excellent 
engravers, by whose wf>rks the taste* for the pictures 
of the Butch school of the 17th c has been widely 
extended Two of the most distinguished of these 
were 1 John Philip le Bas (h Pans 1708, d 1782) and 
John George Willi (b ICuingsbeig 1717, d 1 808). 
Their styles are totally ebssunilar Le Bag’s plates 
aic chiefly etched, and remarkable* for spirit 
and Bliarpness of tSueh anel transparency, accord- 
ingly, mostly all his works an after punters who 
excelled in these qualities, particularly Teniers 
Wille's engravings, again, aie of the most careful 
and elaborate description, and his best prints are 
after Guard Bow, Tuburg, Mieris, and Metau— • 
masters distinguished for the high finish of their 
pictures Ho w r orke d with the graver, and his plates 
are distinguished by the precision and clearness 
w ltli winch tin hues are cut T 
It was about tho middle and latter portion of 
last centiii v that engraving reached its highest 
point m England The works of William Hogarth 
(}> London 1698, d. 1764) arc of world-wide cele- 
brity, but that is owing m airily to the excellence 
and dramatic interest of the pictures from Which 
the engravings are made, though, no doubt, Ins 
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r uts are engraved m a firm clear style, similar 
that practised by the French engravers of the 
time, several of whom were employed by hum 
It was Sir Robert Strange (b Orkney 1721, 
d London 1792), an engraver of figures, and William 
Woolet (b Maidstone 1735, d London 1785), 
a landscape-engraver, who imparted to English 
engraving those qualities and characteristics that 
enable us to claim a style of engraving that is 
national, differing from othtr styles, and that has 
arisen and been bt st cai n< d out m this country In 
drawing and form, Strung! was rather dc ft cti\ ( , 
but he excelled m what ongravi rs tall ( olour, or thi 
art of predating, by me ms of v iritty of line, a 
texture or quality th it ( oinjtt ns it( s for the want of 
colour, by giving to the cngiaving something of tht 
richness produced by coloiu in a pu ture Ills unit i 
tion of tne softness and sum tr mspartney of fit sli 
was particularly snett ssful, and sujurior to that of 
the French engravers, whose wmkn, though in most 
respects admirable, failt’d in tli it rospet t, and lud, 
in the more dthuite pirts, i haul oi metallic look 
Woolet treated lamlstapt tngiaving in a maimer 
totally now, unpaitmg to it mou lmnmss and 
decision, by malting great uso of the g rntr Hi a 
works hive more fimsh and force than former 1 ind 
scape engravers, but they nt in some dtguc liable 
to the objection of hu el ness, m the tieatincut. ot 
foliage m particulu The woiks ot tin so two 
engravers have had a marked influence on art, not 
only in this count? y, but ibioatl f riie merit of 
Strange’s style wis ackuouledgetl on the conti- 
nent , he was elected a incmht r ot the Acath imes of 
Floicnee, Bologna, Banna, and Koine At the tml 
of last century, art had fillcn very low <>u the 
continent, but i legencration was beginning , ami m 
Italy, engravers were then arising, such as Volpito 
and Cunego, who studied and mutated the softness 
and, tecliiucally sp< akmg, fleshiness of t< xture tliat 
distinguished the woi k s of the British engraver , 
those, again, were followed by Raphael Morglicn, 
Longlu, Men cum, and others, in Italy by Bone hoi 
Desnoyers, Forster, &e , m France anti by M hllor, 
Kellu, Gruntr, and numerous other engrave re m 
Germany By them, engraving has betn earned to 
the highest pitch Amongst their works, the fol 
lowing are chef* d'auvre* ‘The Last Supper,’ after 
Da Vinci, by It. Morghen , the ‘ Sjio/alizia,’ after 
Raphael, by Longhi, ‘La Belle Jardmifcro,* and 
other woiks, after Kaphiel, by Bouchei Desnoyers, 
who has engraved the works of lkipluiol jierhapa on 
the whole better than auy othe l engraver , 1 The 
Madonna du San Sisto,’ by Mliller, and ‘ The Dispute 
on the Sacrament,’ alter Raphael, <»f Keller No 
engravings executed in this country come up to 
the works of these last name el master? who hav e 
engraved woiks of a higher class th ui the majority 
of those done by Strange, while the drawing and 
general treatment of their woiks art in «t purer and 
more correct style Howover the engravings of 
Burnet, Kaimbach, Stewart, anel others after Wilkie 
and contemporary British pointers, deservedly hold 
the highest place among woiks of the class to 
which they belong, and betoken clearly the great 
influence whnli Strange exercised on their style 
At present, few figuie subjects are executed in 
the line-manner, ami that art has certainly fallen 
m this country This nny bo accounted for, 
perhaps, by the greit use made of mechamca 1 
appliances, m portions of the work, to save time, 
aud by the preference shewn for mezzotmto- 
engraviug as practised at present, that is, with a 
mixture of lining oi stippling The greater num- 
ber of Ijandseers works havo been engraved m 
that way, aud it is now adopted for rendering the 
works of John Phillip and Millais, and the leading 


artists of the day Several, however, of Landseer s 
earlier works have been engraved in the line maimer, 
particularly his pictures of ‘Drovers leaving the 
Grampians,’ aud ‘The Watering-place/ by Watt, 
which are capital examples of hne engraving 
There is no good modem school of landscape-engrav- 
ing on the continent , the influence of Woolet was 
entirely confined to thiB country, where landscape- 
engraving, particularly in illustrated works after 
Turner, has attained groat excellence 

Towards the end of last century, mezzotrato- 
cngrivmg was practised in England with great 
suuess, aiming from its being peculiarly adapted 
to render effec tiv < ly the works of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds M ‘ A rdt 11, Earlom, W utson, Smith, V alentmc 
Green, and Ward wt re irrion^ the best engravers of 
hm works The invention of this profess is gencr- 
illy givtn to Trincc Rupert, otheis nsenbo it to 
Dr Wit n, 1002, and state that Prince Rupert merely 
improve. d on tht invention It has betn practised 
very generally from the time of its invention, but 
ittamed its highest position m Sir Joshua’s time, 
anti it is \eiy successfully earned out now, in an 
altmd manner, additional force being aimed at, by 
nit ins of stippling arid etching It is well talcti- 
Jittd for producing brood efhets Turner’s Liber 
Studio) um, ond the landscapes after C’onstabh, art' 
adminble examples of its capabilities m this way, 
the efftet Jii Tuintr’s platts, howevu, is heightened 
by etthing 

Fitilnng has been aln y dtstnbcd os o part 
of the piottss ot tngiav rig, but as piactiseu by 
pnlnttis, it jh dossal as a distinct art The plato 
is prepait d with a ground and corrodtd in the same 
vv ly , but tin tri itment is more frtt Not being 
tnd to the task ot litt rally copying or tianslating 
the itlt&of .another, likt the engraver, the painter 
lias st ope to impait a spint to his woik peculiarly 
suggestive of whit he intends to embody , his idea 
is rt presented directly, and not at fttcond hand, as 
it w tie The etthings of Rcmhiandt, Paul Potter, 
Kail du Jardm, Adrian Vande veldt, Teniers, Ostade, 
Bcrghem, Backbuystn, Van Dyck, Claude, Salvator 
Rosa ( ‘an vlt tti, uitl otht r painters, ire v try highly 
v ilutd, as conveying moic completely the feeling 
ot the pointer than the best engravings Etching 
[was more piattisul by the old tlian by modern 
painters, yet Wilkie, Landseer, and other modern 
artists, have itched various plates, remarkable foi 
ch ir ictei and spirit 

English Works on Engraving — Sculpture , or the 
History and Art of Chaliography and Engraving 
on Copper , by John Evelyn (Loud I2mo, 1663 , 
8vo, 1755) , The Art of Lnrpammj and Etching , with 
the Way of Printing Coppei plat#*, by M Fnithoroe 
4 Loud 1702) , bculptui a dfistorico teehmeo , or the 
Hi story and Art oj Engraving, extracted fivm Bol- 
din ucct Floroit, Le Compt , Faithome, the Abecadarxo 
Pittorico , and athtr authors (Lond 4to, J747, 1766, 
and 1770) , An Essay upon Prints , by Gilpin (Lond 
8\o, 1707, 1708, anti 1781), Strutt’s Biographical 
dictionary of Engravers (2 vols , 4to, Lond, 1785) , 
Landseer s Lectures on Engraving (8vo, Lond. 1806) , 
An Inquiry into the Origin and Early History o} 
Engraving upon Copper and on Wood, by Wilham 
Young Ottley (4to, Loud. 1816) 

Of Tate years, many inventions havo been mtrO*- 
dtficed, having for their object to supersede the alow 
aud laborious manual operations of engraving by 
means of machinery ana other appliances. Ft is, 
however, to business and ornamental purposes that 
they are applicable, and not to the production of 
artistic engravings of the kind treated of in tins 
article. The subject will be noticed under Machine 
Engraving, M ed a l s , Glass, Ac. With regard to 
the reproduction of plates, and other applications ot 
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galvanic electricity to engraving, see Galvanism 
and Magneto- JS b^OTMciry, See also Photographic 
Engraving 

ENGRAVINGS, Property op The property 
of engravings and prints is secured by statutes 
similar to those for the protection of literary 
property By 8 Geo IL c. 13, the property of 
historical and other prints was declared to be 
invested in the inventor for 14 years The 
proprietor’s name must be affixed to each print, 
ana the statute imposes a penalty on prmtsellers 
and othera pirating the same The piovisions of 
this statute were extended by 7 Geo Ilf c 38, 
which secures to the widow of William Hogarth 
the sole right of printing and reprinting Ins w orbs 
for the period of 20 yearn The other acts are 
17 Geo III c 57, b and 7 Will IV e 59— which 
extends the former acts to the whole United King- 
dom — and 15 V ict. c 12 The Litter act- -the object 
of which was to enable her Majesty to carry into 
effect a convention with Prance on the subject of 
copyright, to extend ind explain the international 
copyright acts, and to explain the acts relating 
to cop> right m engravings re dines the duties on 
foreign engravings, and extends the protection of 
the acts to prints tihen by Jithogriphy, or ‘any 
othci mechanical process by which prints or mipris 
sions ot diaiMiigs or designs aio capably of being 
multiplied mdcJiintfly’ a clnuso which has now 
been found to cover photographs 


ENGRO SSING and REGRA TING An 
engiosser, r» grater, or foristoJlcr, is a person w T hu 
buys grain, flesh, lisli, oi other articles of food, with I 
the intention of selling tbt m ig.im at an enhance d 
price, either in the sum fur or market, or in 
another m the neighbourhood, oi who purchases or 
contracts for corn while still in the field These 
practices were regarded as ciimmal m most conn 
tries, before the laws by winch trade is regulated 
weio propel ly understood In England, they were 

forbidden by various statutes, from the time of 
Edward VI to tint of Queen Aum These statutes 
were repealed by 12 Geo HI c 71, on the pre 
amble, tnat it hath bet n found by ex]>ern nee, that 
the restraints laid upon the dealing m c om, meal, 
flour, cattle, and sundry other sorts of victuals, by 
preventing a iru* trade m the said commoditie s, 
have a t< udcncy to discourage the growth, and to 
enhance the price of the same It w as found, how- 
ever, that engrossing was not only a statutory but 
a common law oflence, and a prosecution for it in 
the latter character actually took plate m the 
present century The Art 7 .and 8 Viet c 24, for 
abolishing tho offences of fort stalling, n grating, and 
engrossing, w r as consequently passed Besides declar- 
ing that the sevei.il offences of badgering, engross 
mg, forestalling, ind regrating be utterly taken 
away and abolished, and that no information or 
prosecution shall lie uthcr at common law or by 
virtue of any statute, either m England, Scotland, 
or Ireland, tbiB statute re peals a whole host of 
earlier enactments m restraint of trade, which had 
been omitted m the statute m the time of George 
IIL, above referred to The rubrics of these enact- 
• ments give a cunous picture not only of the trading 
errors, but in many other respects of the obsolete 
customs of our ancestors The first, for example 
(51 Henry III ), is called a ‘ Statute of the Pillory and 
Tumbrel, and of the Assize of Broad and Ale ’ Then 
there is an act passed m several reigns which 
provides for the punishment of * a butcher or cook 
that buyeth flesh of Jews, and selleth the same to 
Christians ' 

Notwithstanding the doctrine of the Scottish law, 
that statutes inaybe repealed by mere desuetude, it 


was thought safer to include tho Scottish statutes to 
the same effect. The earliest is 1503, o, 38, a&d the 
latest 1661, c 280 

The statute 6 and 7 Viet c 24 does not apply to 
the spreading of false rumours, with the intent to 
enhance or decry the price of merchandise, or pre- 
venting goods from being brought to market by 
force or thie its, which continue to be punishable as 
if that act lmd not been made. 

ENGROSSING A DEED See iNGROsstNO, 

ENGUE'RA, a town of Spam, m tho province of 
Valencia, 43 miles southwest of tho town of that 
name It is poorly built, and has narrow and 
irregular streets It has manufuctui ts of linen and 
wool leu goods, and some trade in cattle and agricul- 
tural produce Fop 5250 

ENGUIOHJtJ A limiting horn, tho rim around 
the mouth of which is of a different colour from the 
horn itself, is said heraldically to be onguichti, of 
the < olour m quest mu 

ENHARMO'NIO, a form applied in Music when 
the name of a note is dunged without any sensible 
difference of sound, such as aud I>b, F;| and Gb. 

( omttlv sp( iking, time is, oi ought to bo, a 
difference, but on keyed instruments, such as tho 
oigiu f and puinofoiti, there tan lx none, ns tho 
same key si rv« s for both sJuup and flat, while 
\uth a just iquul terapei ament tho eir is in no 
way offended iu harmony, tho principal seat of 
enh irmomc change is iu the chord of the diminished 
seweuth, which, l»} a change of tho notes, may bo 
tieatcd f undame n tally mfoui different ways, without 
any sensible differcueo in the intonation 

ENKHUl'SEN, a fortified town and seaport of 
tho Netherlands, m the* province' of North Holland, 
is situate el on tho western shore of the Zuidei Zee, 
about 10 miles northeast oi Aimtoidim It is 
built with great re gulanty, and is of a e ircular form 
The moHt important public building is an elegant 
town house, surmounted by a lofty tower There 
are also numerous ccc lesiastical edifices, se\ (Tal salt- 
re fine rn s, ship building yarelR, and a cannon foundry 
Formerly, E was a town of Homo import mco — 400 
vessels used to have its liaibour annually for the 
herring hsln ues , at present, not more than 7 vessels 
aie thus employed It has still some* trade m butter, 
chce ae*, timber, cattle, and hsh Top 5400 

ENLISTMENT, in tlie Army, is tho chief mode 
by which the English army is supplied with troops, 
as distinguished from the Conscription prevailing 
m many other countries Enlistment was nr private 
hands until the year 1802, middlemen! procuring 
recruits, and re ce i\ ing a probt oi commission for their j 
trouble. Tins syste ni being subject to much abuse, tho . 
matter was taken into tho hands of the government 
in the above named year, and is now managed by 
the adjutant general Formerly, a soldier enlisted 
for life, and could never look forward to a period of 
freedom, or, at best, hei could not retire on a 
pension while still possessed of a fair share of health 
and strength This system was changed in 1847, 
by an act relating to limited enlistment If a man 
were os as a soldier m an infantry regiment for ten 
years, ho is then at liberty to leave the army, but if 
he w ishea to retire on a small pension, he must serve 
a further period of eleven years, leaking twenty-one 
years’ service in all He lias a choice, and, if he 
please, six months for deliberation, whether he will 
render this second period of service or not. In the 
cavalry and artillery, the two terms of service are of 
twelve years respectively If apprentice* enlist, the 
►master may recover them under cortain conditions 
detailed m the Mutiny Act (q v.) (which is passed 
every year) , and if they state to the msghttrate that 
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they are not apprentices, they may be punished for 
fraud, r ami art liable to serve m the army on the 
expiration of thnr indentures If the master con- 
sent to tho enlistment, he is entitled to part of the 
bounty The Mutiny Act also provides that servants 
enlisting before the term of their engagement, are 
validly enlisted, and are entitled to wages up to 
the date of enlistment Periods of imprisonment 
are not reckoned as part of the time of limited 
enlistment A rccuut enlists into some particular 
regiment, at his own choice, not into the general 
army , but artificers, as armourers, &c , arc usually 
enlisted for gcninl hhuu, so tint tlinr sn 
vioeB maybe imuh available win re most rupnud 
Every recruit is askid win tin r he belongs to 
the militia, and whothu lu enlists willing]} He 
has to appeal lx foie a magisti it< , and make 
declaration that tin inlistrmiit is voluntary on 
his part Several othu questions in put to bun. 
Some of the Articles of VV ir ait re id to lain, and lie 
is expected to umlcistand his real position btfoit tlu 
oath is adnurusteied This is intend* u to obviate 
the gross abuses of tlu old Hysttni, undu winch 
lecruits were some times me vocal >ly enlist* d when 
drunk and ilmost nisi risible The oath is sign* d 
by the magistrate, the ii amt, uid a witness, aud a 
certificate is given to tin mvvly made soldiei Tf, 
at this intei view with tin uiagisti itc, tlie young 
man repents of ins previous c 11*. igcnunt with the 
lecriutmg officii, In miybny lumscli of! by paying 
twenty shillings as Smart mom y (4 v ), ind dt tr iv 
mg any otlici expt nsc ho m«iy li no occasioned He 
canuofc retract without piying this line , 1 simple 
lefusal to tike the oath is iollcwtd by imprison 
ment The Mutiny Act bjk titles muiy other cases 
in which the nciuit uiulcrs himscll liable to 
imprison mi' nt 

At the coiinrn net muit oj the war with Russia, or 
rather m 1855, an act oinpowtied tin crown to 
enlist soldiers for a slioitci period than ten yiais, 
on uiKigoiuy, but tin tveicise ot this powoi is 
pluced uiidi r c( rt tin pailiiinu'iitiu y limit itions In 
tho Royal Marines, the cubstuunt is usually for 
twelve years 

ENLISTMENT, 111 the Navy, is managed by the 
Adtnualty, and is changed iiom time to time 111 its 
dt tails, m cording to tin ch git 0 of willingness among 
Bcdfarmg nun to inter the seivice fn 1810, an 
act w \s pisstd to give lutnn additional advan 
tages to volunteei seiinin T11 1815, anothei act 
empowered the crown to doubh the amount of 
bounty given to 1 voluntiei, if lu w is alreuly a 
seaman In 1847 it w is enacted tint such persons 
as were entitles!, ll enlisted, to double, bounty, 
should fen in a stlect elass, ind tint shipowneis 
should not be allowed to lure such pt isona is 
ciows for ineichant ships, if tin government thought 
proper to issue 1 a pi exclamation to that eflnt 
At tho commencement of the war with Russia 
m 1854, it w is deeimsl expedient not only to give 
vxtra bounties to seamen willing to enlist but to 
make a mouey present to seamen dready m the 
navy, as an equivalent advantage. The bounty 
given to seamen varies from tune to time, accord 
mg to tho exigencies of the service, but recent 
legislation has established a distinction between 
limited and continuous service A seaman may 
^riist for five or foi ten years, or foi the period 
tlie ship h© enters is in commission, if for the longer 
period, he receives higliei pav mil other advantages. 
At tin end of this longer period, he may demand 
his dwell urge , uid, it abro ul, he may claim to be 
brought home fre© of expense His commanding- 
officer may, m emergency, retain his further service* 
foi six months, on payment of another increase 
crown, besides, possesses a power of 


compelling renewed stance from seamen under certain 
conditions, m case of invasion or other national 
penL 

Other matters bearing on this subject will be 
found noticed under Bounty, Cojust Volunteers, 
Impressment, and Manning the Navy. 

ENMANCH^, or EMANCHlS See Makche 

ENNEMOSER, Joseph, known as a medico- 
philosophic writer, was l>om 15th November 1787, 
at Hinti rsee, in tlu* Tyrol, and commenced his 
aiacltmii studies at Innsbruck m 1800 On the 
lining of the Tyrolese against the French m 1809, E. 
follow cd A wire as Hofer as his secretary, and honour- 
ably distinguish! d himself m battle on several occa- 
sions At the close of the war, he went to Erlangen, 
and subsequently to Vienna, for the purpose of can* 
i hiding his Htudus Here, howevn, he experienced 
tho gicatesb difficulty in procuring the means of 
subsistence*, but fortunately fell m with a merchant 
irorn Altona, in vvliosc c onipany he travelled for some 
time W he 11 Napoleon decl ired war against Russia 
in IS 12, E w r as despa tc bed to England, to solicit aid 
for tlu Tyiohsi m their rnidititcd insurrection 
against tlu Fiench domination He was after- 
waids appointed b\ Fnedrnli Wilhilin III king of 
Pmssia, an oftieei m a ngiment of volunteers, and 
soon gathertd about him a company of Tyrolese 
ni uksmtn, w ho vvt 1 e of great st rv ice during the cam- 
Tuigns of 181J and 1811 ' ftei tin pi ace of Palis, 

E went to Berlin, where 1 Umslud his cunieuliim, 
and m 1810 took his degi t of Doctor of Medicine 
In 18 Iff he was maih Piofessorof Mubeine at the 
inw muvirsity of Boun whin he lectured on 
Anthiopology, Physical 1 hi rapt utu s, and Pathology 
A lovi of Ins native count! y indue id lnm to settle 
us a physic 1 m m Innsbruck, but m 1811 he went 
to Munich, when* he has ohtauud a great reputa- 
tion by the application of magnetism as a curttive 
powei Among Ins waitings may be mentioned, 
/hr Maqnetismm m scinei </< srhu ht/icln n Ent uncle 
lunq (Leap lSlQ), which is reckoned his piineipal 
woik , I/iutowch psi/t fio/o(fisr/u Untn suchunqen itbei 
dt n Ui v/u unq und das Wexrn da M nischlu hen Rede 
(Bonn, 1824) , A n tin opoloyi sdic A nnchtni zur btssern 
Kmutmsz dt* Menschen (Bonn, 1828\, Der Maqntiis - 
minim Ve) halting zurNatur und Rdiqion (Stuttg. 
1S42) , J)cr G\ 1 st dr<i Mai w hen in dej Natur (Stuttg. 
1810) lias ut die Cholua (2d edit, Stuttg 18>0), 
ind Anhitung zuj Misma'sthen Pniru, (Stuttg 
1852) 

E'NNIS, a parliamentary and mmmipal borough, 
m the middle of Clan county, Ireland, the capital 
of the t minty, ou tlu* Fergus, 20 miles w est north- 
west of Limerick It is a mat looking town, with 
some good houses Pop (18G1) 0993 It returns 
one member to pailiamcnt It has the ruins of a 
mouasteiy founded m 1240 by O’Brien, Prmee of 
Thomond Near tht town is Ennis College, one of 
the foui classical schools founded by Erasmus 
Smith E lues a valuable limestone quarry, large 
flour mills, and some trade in gram and cattle 

ENNTS(X)'RTHY, a market town m the middlo 
of Wexford county, Ireland, on a steep rising ground 
on the Slaney, 14 miles north north-west of Wex- 
ford The Sianey is here tidal and navigable for , 
barges, and flows through a very nch, fertile^ and 
beautiful valley Pop (1861) 6369 E is a rising 
town, and has a large com trade It arose m a 
Norman castle, still entire, founded by Raymond 
le Gros, one of the early Anglo Norman invaders. 
Cromwell took E in 1649 , and the Irish rebels, 
stormed and burned it m 1798 

ENNISKIXLEN, a parliamentary and muni- 
cipal borough in the middle of Fermanagh county, 
Ireland, the chief town of the oouhty, about 75 
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mm west-south-west of Belfast. It is beautifully 
situated on the Erne, the greater portion of it, 
however is on an wle m tnp nver between the 
Upper and Lower Loughs Erne It consists mainly 
of one undulating street ruumng east and west 
Around, are richly cultivated eminences and many 
line mansions Its two forts command the only 
pass for 60 miles into Ulster across the Erne The 
chief manufactures are cutlery and straw plait Pop 
(1861) 6655. It returns one member to puhament 
E is famous for the \ictory, in 1089, won by the 
troops of William III , under Lord Hamilton, o\ er a 
superior force of James II under Lord Gilmoy Tho 
banners taken in the battle of the Boyne hang m 
the town hall of Enniskillen The regiment of 
Enniskilleners or 6th Dragoons, was first instituted 
from the brave defenders of the tow n 

E'NNIUS, one of the carlo st Roman pot is, the 
father of the Roman Epos, was bom at Kudui, iu 
C alabria, about 240 years btfou the ( hnstian tra, 
and was probably of Greek extiution He is said 
to ha\e served in the wars and to have risen to 
the rank of a centuriou in Sard mu, ho In came 
acquainted with (Jato tin Eldei, and n turntd with 
him to Rome when about tin ae< of iS Hoie 
Ik gained for lunistli the friendship of the most 
eminent men, among tithi.s t li it oi Scijno Atnt mus 
the Elilu, ind attaint d (what w is then t xo edingly 
rirt m tin < ua of an tin n) to the r ink of a Rom in 
citizen lb supported hum* If m \ detent but 
limnblt nianuei by mstriu ting Homevoung Romans 
of distinguished fimilics m the Hiu.lv kuigu igL and 
liter ituM, lus at cm at* knowdeelgi of whnh tvpluns 
the influence In hid on the dt ulopment of the Litm 
tougue ilc died when lit Ind ittaintd tin age. of 
70 , oi about 190 in Hh runains were lyttriul m 
the tomb of tho Stipios, and lus bust w is plictd 
among those of tint gicat i imily L lias tin d 
Ins powers m almobt c\tiy speues of poetiy, and 
although lus luigiugc ami veisilic itiein iu, uniglr 
and unpolished, tlicsL defects ai« fully coinputs it* el 
by the cue i gy of Ins t \prtssions, uiel the hre ot his 

i metiy Ills poims wen highly csLeincd by Una m, 

lor ice, aud Vngd tho list, indeed, fieumntly 
introduces whole Inns fiom the pot try of K into 
his own compositions His numoiy seems to hive 
been lovingly tlunslnd by his eountiymtn, JVustfr 
Ennius , ‘ Oui Ennius,’ they used to call him Of 
his tiagcdies, coimdus Mtuos, ami piitit ulaily of 
his Annalwy an tpos in 18 books, e*nlv fragments aie 
stdl extant Whit adds to our regret is, that it is 
belie\ed hi& whole works were extant, is late w the 
13th c (A G ( hamer, Hauschonuk) The flag 
xnents have been collected and edited by various 
scholars, among others by Ilesst 1 ( \iust 1707) r l lie 
fragments of the A nuala* havt be en edited by Spin 
genbeig (Leip 1825) Comjiare Hoch, l)n Unman 
orum Annahum Fi affluent is (Bonn, 18 $9) The few 
fragments of lus dramas that hue come down to 
* U8 were collected by Ik) the m the Poet arum Lain 
Sccnicorum Fi aymenta (5 veils ) 

ENNS, a mer of Austria, ns^s at the northern 
base of a branch of the None Alps m the crowm- 
land of Salzburg, 12 miles south of Kadstodt It 
first flows north to ltadstadt, then north north east 
tb Hieflau, after which it proceeds m a general 
direction north-north-west, p esses Stey er, auu joins 
tho Danube 11 miles below tho tow n of Linz, after 
a course of about 120 milts Its chief affluents are 
the Salza and the Stcyer For the last 15 miles of 
its course, the E forms the boundary between 
Upper Anatna (Ober der Enns) and Lower Austria 
(Unter der Enns) The scent r y on tho banks of the 
E, IS in general bold and romantic, as it flows, for 
the most part, between parallel mountain-chains, 


which are lofty and precipitous. In its lower course, 
lit becomes navigable, but it is chiefly important 
from the valuable water power which it supplies. 

E'NOCH, tlie name of two different individuals 
m Scripture —1 The eldest Bon of Cam* who built 
a city winch wiw called after his name. — 2. The son 
of Jared, and father of Methuselah. A peculiarly 
mysterious intercut attaches to linn on account of 
the supernatural manner m which Ins earthly carver 
terminated We aie told by tlie wntor of (lenesis, 
that E ‘ w alked with God 500 \ears and he was 
not, for God took him * What the statement *ho 
was not’ signified to the later Jiws, is explained by 
tin w liter ot the I pintle to the Hebrews ‘Enoch 
was translated that lu should not see (hath.’ E. 
ami Elijah ire the only human beings on morel who 
did not leqiure to dischngo the debt which mortals 
owe to nature It any n Rurally Ih supposed 
that E was a iharaetei on whom the extravagant 
* me y of tin latir Jews would fisten with unusual 
]>]< is ui e Ah they (aim molt and more luto contact 
with Gietmi* and other cultuie, tiny felt the 
necessity of linking on tin aifs and sciences of 
Gentile nations to tluir own histoiy, if they would 
t oiitmue to pn st i vt that ft i ling ot supiemacy which 
was ho dt u to tin n prith ih tlie chosen people 
Hune, E appears is tot mvcntoi of wilting, anth 
untie, astronomy, &■* , imd ih albums! to have tilled 
101) books with tin revelations wlmh he uceived, 
tin numbtr 900 being obviously suggested by thtf 
uumbtr of v us timing wluth In is slid to have 
w ilk* d w itli (oui 

ENOCH, Book oi This book, from which, 
(uiiously inougli, St Judi quotes as if it were 
history, hIhvvh liow l u lily mythical the lnutoiy of 
tin mysterious intedduvum Knot h hul betome! 

It was piobnbly wnttui oiiginally m Aiamaic, by 
a native ot 1‘iEytiiu, ill tin 2d c no The pruifjo 
(1 ito i b not known At subsi quent p< riotls, it would 
set in to havt bit n t nl trgt d by additions and mtei - 
pokitioiis It is divided into hvo parts, and tho 
fust tlistouiscs of smh subjects as tho fall ot the 
angtls, ind the |ourii( y of E thrmigli the tartli 
uni tlnough 1‘aiadist in the company of an angel, 
b\ whom lit is initiated into tin si trots of 
nntiiit, &c , tlu wcond coutuns E ’« account of 
whit w'ih rtvt xhd to him mm a mug tilt heavenly 
«>i spirituil rtgion , the thud tnats of astronony and 
the phenomena of the hcisouh, the fourth rtpre- 
w( nts E bchohbng, m prophetic vision, the courts of 
f) i vino Provide nee till tlu coming of the Messiah , 
ind tlu last consists of exhortations based oil what 
Ins preceded The book was current m tho pnim- 
j vivo church and was quoted by thi Fathers, but waa 
lost sight of by Chustian wuttrs about tlu close of 
the 8th ccntmy, so that until last century it waa 
only known by extracts Fortunately, however, 
the trivellnr Bruct discovered in Abyssinia three 
mmole tc MSS of tin work which he brought to 
England m 1775 I lust MSS proved to be au 
Ethiopic vfrsion made from the Grtk one, muse 
among tin Fathers, as w as t vident from the coinci- 
de nt t of lauguagt Tin Ethiopic version did not 
ippcir till 1818, win n it was published by Arch- 
bishop Lawrence An English translation, however, 
by the same wTitrr, had appeared in 1821, which 
passed through three editions, and formed tlie basis of 
thf German dlition of Hoffmann (J* tri, 1835 — 1838). 

In 1840, Gfroier published a Latin translation of thfr v 
w ork , but by far the best 4 dition is that of Dr A. 
Dillmann, who, in 1851, published the Ethippio text 
fiom live MSS , aud in 1853, a German translation, 
i with au introduction and commentary, vVlpoh has 
[recently turned the attention of many German 
I scholars to the subject. 

ra 
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K'J£OB (anciently, JKnos), an ancient town and 
seaport of European Tin key, m tlie province of 
ltamili, w situated on a rocky isthmus at the 
mouth of a gulf of the same name, about 35 miles 
west north west of Gallipoli It is the port of 
Admnople, and has some trade m wool, camels’ 
hair, cotton, leather, silk, &c Its harbour is 
commodious, but so shallow, fiom being choked up 
with sand, that it admits only small vessels Pop 
6000, principally Greeks The Gulf of Enos is 
about 24 miles wide at the entrance, extends into 
the country for about 14 miles, and is on an 
average 5 miles broad 

The town of E is very ancient Vngil mentions 
it {JEn in 18) as being 0111 ot the towns founded 
by j33npfts, after the suk ot Troy , and Homer also 
attests its antiquity by ill tiding to it m his great 
poem (// iv 510) 

ENRIQUEZ, Gomj/ Antonio (pioperly, Enri 
qukz de P iz), a Npimsh poet, the son of 1 baptiztd 
Portugmsf Jew, was bom it Stgovn <arly 111 tin 
I7th century He < uteri d tin irray in his 20th 
yeai, and lose to th« rank of < iptun but m 16 lb, 
had to ilee tin country, to ch( ap< the piiHoiutiun of 
the Inquisition, which misputod birn of a secret 
leaning to the cried of lus 1 ither E settled at 
Amsterdam, and latterly piofcssnl the Jewish f nth, 
in consequence of winch, lie w is burned in effigy 
by the pious Gatholics of Sc \ lllc , 14th A pul 1060 
The date of his death is not kuown During his 
residence m Spain, E had cousuler ible 11 put, it ion ah 
a dramatic poet Accoidiug to his own account, he 
wrote 22 comedits, which nut with git at success on 
the stage, in consequent 0 of which, scveial of tliun 
passed as Cable ron’s La prudente Abigail , Lugano r 
para remar , Cilon 7/0 op mien at sol, and A In qur 
obltgan los c elan, were published under the name of 
Fernando do Z&ratc E’s comedies shew him to 
have possessed much inventiveness, but in other 
Respects they deserve littlo praise Among Ins 
other wntmgs aio Las Acadrnnas mot alts (Rouen, 
1642), containing some fine elegiac vc rse , La Culpa 
del primer peieijtmo (Rouen, 1644) a mjstico 
tlieologic poem, El mqlo PiUnjorico (Rouen, 16*17), 
a senes of satirical portraits paitly in piose mil 
partly m verse, and El Samson Xazaieno (Rouen, 
1650), an abortive epic For a notict of E and his 
wiitmma, sto Estudios Instances politicos y litnauos 
soljele los Judins de E spa ha , by Jos 6 Amador do los 
Rios (Madrid, 1848) 

ENRO'LMENT, entry upon a register or record 

Enrolment oj Deed'-, Tn order to prevent the 
secret transfer of lands which was effected in 
England by means of a Bargain and Sale (q v ), it 
was provided by 27 Hin VI U c 16, that no 
transfer ot land should be effected by barg tin and 
sale, unless tho deed were enrolled within six 
months of the date ot the deed By the Finos and 
Recounts Act (3 and 4 Will IV c 74), it is enacted 
that all transfers of land effected under the provi- 
sions of that statute, must be enrolled m the Court 
of Chancery within six months after the execution 

Enmlmcnt of Decree m Chancen/ —A decree in a 
suit m Chancoiy does not receive full effect until it 
has been eni oiled A c mse may be re heard by the 
judge before whom it has l>ecn argued, or may be 
taken to the couit of appeal until enrolled, but 
ifttr enrolment the cause can only be heard in the 
ibmso of Lords. If not enrolled within six months, 
an oider for enrolment is necessary The opposite 
party washing to prevent an enrolment, must lodge 
a caioat, if he lias not presented a petition for 
re hearing 

ENSEMBLE (Fr), tho general effect produced 
by the whole figures or objects m a picture, the 


persons and plot of a drama, or the various parts 
of a musical performance. 

ENSIGN 40 the title of the lowest combatant 
rank of commissioned officers In the British army, 
and is derived from their being charged with the 
duty of carrying the regimental colours or ensign 
(Fr (>tts&i/pu>, Lat inmgne) In the hand-to hand 
mol 6c s of the middle ages, the preservation of the 
colours or standard, as the rallying point of those 
lighting under the same leader, was a matter of 
vital importance, and was only intrusted to the 
bra\ < Ht ami most trustworthy The colours were 
c omimtted to him with imposing ceremony m pre- 
a< nee of the assembled regiment, and he had to 
take an oath to defend them with life and limb, 
and if need wort, to wrap himself m them as a 
shioud, and de\oto himself to death The man 
who undertook this perilous post rtceived some- 
times as much as Bixfold the umial pay It was 
doubtless in this way that the jxnnt of honour aroao 
respecting the colours History records repeated 
instances where the oath was kept to the letter 
T11 the modem system of warfaio, tho lcgnncntal 
colours ire seldom exposed to such dangei , and the 
office of 1 iisign is of less account In the infantry, 
tlu it ue two kinds ot subalterns below the captain, 
vi/ , the lieutumut and the ensign In the cavalry 
amt artilh ry, tho duties of ensign are taken by 
ofhceis who receive the titles ot cornet or lieu- 
tenant When a gent! an entem the army, he 
always begins as an ens> ,u (if in the infantry), and 
fiom this rank he rises by purchase or seniority 
The price of an ensign’s commission is stattd 
under Commissions, Ami, as well ns tho extra 
price to be paid on rising to the innk of lieutenant 
The pay is 5 s Ad pci clay, and the half pay 
Is 10c/ to As , although it is most unusual for an 
ensigu to bo on half pay An ensign in the Foot 
Guaids ranks as a lieutenant m the army, and, on 
transfc rring Ins services to an infantry or cavalry 
regiment, would exchange with an officer of that 
gi ade 

The ensign’s duty generally is to assist the captain 
in leh rente to everything belonging to the particular 
coinpmy which tho latter commands There are as 
many ensigns m an infantry regiment as there are 
comp imes , and one of these has tho duty of carry- 
ing the regimental colours when on the march or on 
pai ide 

In tho hate East India Company’s army, a cadet 
became an ensign, m rank and pty, directly he 
landed in India 

Ensign is also the name of one of the flags 
belonging to the British fleet , and, under that or 
some oilier name, to most other fleets It is a large 
flag or banner hoibted on an ensign staff, a long pole 
erected over the poop, or at the gaff when the ship 
is under sail Its chief purpose is to denote tho 
nation to which the ship belongs The English 
ensign has for a gioundwork one of three oolours — 
red, white, 01 blue (tho use of one of these colours 
indicates a particul ir squadron of the English 
navy)— and bears the Union double cross of St 
George and St Andrew, or Union Jack (q v ), 
m tho upper corner next the mast (dexter-chief). 
The ivhite ensign is also divided into four quarters 
bv a red cross of St George The ensign is 
of the same colour as the pennant. Mercnant- 
vessels are only allowed to carry the red ensign , 
but yachts, 11 of clubs acknowledged by the 
Admiralty, are permitted to use the three odours. 
Formeily, the English admirals required ships of 
all other nations to din their ensigns as a token of 
respect to the English nag the refusal of the Butch 
to comply with this custom, was the signal for one 
of Blake’s bloodiest encounters with Van Tromp. 



ENTABLATOBBr— ENTADA- 


ENTA'BLATURE, that part of a design m 
classic architecture which surmounts the Columns 
(a v ), and rests upon the capitals! Jt is usually 
about two diameters of the column m height, and 
is divided in eveiy style of classical architect uie 
into three parts— architrave, frieze, and cornice 
These parts vary in their relative proportions m 
different styles In Done architecture, for example, 
if the entablature be divided into eight equal parts, 
two of these form the height of the arelutme, three 
that of the fneze, and tliri o that of the cornice In 
the other styles, the relative proportions aie as 
three, three, and four 

The term entablature was not used till the 17th 
c, the members composing it being preMoualy 
simply designated the cornu i , frieze, and architrave 

1 The Arch Ur am is tlu hon/ontal portion which 
rests immediately upon the abac us of the column It 
is usually ornamented with horizontal mouldings, 
with llat spaces 01 Jaucr between The upper 
moulding always pi ejects further than the othc rs, 
so as to throw oil the ram This moulding a ones m 
different styles In Done (fig 1), it is a plain square 



ornamented with lions 1 heads These to 
openings through which the rain was at j 


nt tho 
led off 

from the roof gutters, which were out in the top 
of this moulding, and were retained as omapients 
after then original use was discontinued, The 
corona projects well over the frieze and architrave, 
and protects them frord ram, while at tile some 
time, by its broad shadow, it gives repose and 
vanity of effect to tho building Tho sojffc, or 
under side of tin c orona, is frequently panelled and 
ornanu nted w ith paterae 

Onqtn — The componc nt parts of the entablature 
are said with some appearauc e of truth, to owe 
their origin to the forms of tho construction of the 


oldest temples These were of wood, and were put 
together m the manner most natuml for that 
mate nil The equate beams laid across from post 
to post arc represented by the architrave, the 
tngijphs of the iric/c* are copied from the ends of 
the ci oss In ams , the cornice is taken from tho 
boarding which covered the ratters and ties of tho 
roof — projected so as to throw off the ram , and tho 
dentils and modiUiotis shew the c nds of the rafters 
left uncovcrc d 

Whati \ cr tin ongin of tlio entablature may have 
been, it is a ie nuik iblo tact, ns connected with 
ijicek and Unman ,ut, liow jiersistcnt tho entabla- 
tint w is as a feature m the decoiation of tlieso 
classic stales So long ns buildings consisted of ono 
stoiy m height, this was quite natural, but after 
this simple system was ibnndoncd, and when, asm 
Homan architecture, series of columns anel entabla- 
tures wen piled one above the otliei- not used con- 
structionally, but simply applied to tho face of the 


Fig 1 — Example of Done Entablature 

projection, with small pendants or (/Hike unden the 
inglyphs hi tin <>lh(i styles, it is generally an 
Ogee or talon moulding '1 lit so mouldings ire fie 
quently enriched with leaf ornaments, and m \ery 
florid designs the f in e are also e uric bed 

2 The Fne?e is the middle portion of the entab- 
lature, between the top of the architrave and tin 
bed of the cornice In the Doric style, it is 
ornamented with triglyphs oi slight projections, 
divided by angular grooves into three p irts The 
spaces between the tnglyphs (called metopes) are 
square, and are cither plain or enriched, cither with 
figure-sculpture, as in the Parthenon, or with bulls’ 
heads, pater®, or other ora ime nts In tho other 
styles, the frieze is never cut into portions, but is 
either left quite plain or ornamental with figure- 
sculpture or scroll work The former is most usual 
an (freek art, the latter m Roman In late Roman 
works, the fneze is sometimes metled or made to 
project with a curve 

3 The Cornice forms the upper portion of the 
entablature It is divided into several parts. The 
lower moulding or mouldings resting on the fneze 
arc called tho bed mouldings— the upper projecting 
part is called the Corona (q v ), and between the 
two there arc frequently introduced modiUions and 
dentil bands. The bed-moulding is generally of an 
oval or echinus form, and is frequently ennehed 
with the egg and tongue or leaf ornaments The 
upper moulding of the corona is generally of a 
eumarecta form (see Column, fig. 1), and is often 
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Fig 2.— Example of Composite Entablature, 

building— the romiu, frieze, and architrave stiff 
re taim <1 their places and proportions In the revived 
Roman art of the 16th c , the* entablature was used 
m a manner still furthei removed from ltB original 
purpose (fig 2) Tho stnet proportions of the 
various parts were entirely lost sight ot The frieze 
was increased in height, so as to admit of small 
windows, to light the c litre sol or Mezzanin (q v ), 
anel in the French and English forms of the renais- 
sance, the various members become still more 
attenuated and altered from the original design (sen 
Renaissance) But in no modification of classic 
architecture, however debased, the entablature 
awanting. The orclntrave, fneze, and cornice are 
east ntial jjortions of every classic design 
KNTADA, a genus of climbing shrubs of the 
natural order Leguminoscc, suborder Mtonoseas, 
having pinnate or bjpmnate leaves, and remark- 
able for their great penh, m which thu seeds he 
amidst a glutinous or gelatinous substance The 




ENTAIL 


seeds at & Purscetha , an East Indian species, are 
sapoiiaiti ous, and are used for washing the hair 
The plant attains a great size its pods ore some- 
times hilly five feet long, and six niches broad, the 
8t*< (In dia btaufciful brown beans, so largo that iu 
0*3 Jon tiny are often hollowed out and used as 
limit i boxes 

EJNTAI'L, or ENTAY'LE (rr tadhi, to cut), 
often used by old English iu thorn foi any art hitcc - 
tuial ornament ubnli is sculptund oi tut m stone 
Chaucer spe aka of 

* An image of m otlu r < nfciuk ,* 

and otboi ex.unph h .hi given by Parker {Glossary 
of Aicfntfirtuu) 

ENTAIL, oi, as it is fiMpitntlv called in Scot 
land, tad if, iioin Pi tmlln to ( ut, propnly 
signifies any di -»tm iliou by who li tin legal couim 
ol succession in cut nil, oik oi moit ol tlio liens 
at law bung ixdinbd oi postponed, and tb< sitth 
merit of J md undo upon ipirtuulu liui oi suns 
of hens I In tl< «m to pn si r\t m mu own firmly 
land whidi wi have tilhu mhmtid oi uujuiimI, 
appears to la udu n nt m tlu hum in mind Tfif 
flint distinct ti ici o< tin ixisftme of uituls is 
to In found m tin Koman liw I he (Jinks, 
liidetd, piunittul pi rsonn fo ninw» sucussors to 
thur < shifts, md to ippomt i substitute who 
should tike the tstite on tin failim ol linn lust 
maim d The mibstituti, as ippomft d, was pei 
nuttetl to Biuciid on tin ih itli of the institute 
(as lit was i died) without Ji lung issue or without 
alienating tin istiti Ihit this limited light till 
fill Hlinit of tlu powu of entulmg wliuh Jus suite 
pievaihd m v tijous tountius At Uonie, imdei 
the Intel emperors 1h< piaeti<< ot s< tiling 1 md 
upon a senes ot heirs, by inr ms of 1'nh uomnnwa 
(<j v ), grew up, iml was Mm turned by tlu* stiti 
Those de<ds, which wuc ongmtlly simply a tiust 
reposed in the honoui ot a frn nd, to whom tin 
property w is (onviytd, to cuiy out tlu* will ot tho 

{ 'rantoi, by dtgrus icceivtd the simtiou ot tin 
aw In then i jli ly hum, they contained luculy i 
substitution of burs Thus 1 Jit am m u lament tun 
J(H ad, dome Ida t oi sUHiepud 1 ‘ lluqo at t< stum at to 
vm St mm Inn idem fm uit * 4 lioqn hcntih m, nt ha rt 
ditahm attend , ml idinquat Januha — Hunt tuns, 
s 058 But by the latei liw, a lnudi fuller torm 
of si tile mi ut w is admitted, when by the thtato 
was protected fiom evuy sort of alunition 4 I Wo 
meas mint non wndt ah lantdihus mns, neque 
Janet an mjui eat s (d mnnne (at finnan, nm 

pita s, Jthis nuit> tf input dm* in nnueiwm tem/mi 
tfi ahtpuH autem tor um valiant mnbrr pa item 
*uam, vel faneian vtpn tam , pot* dati m htdnat 
vendeit cohei edi vuo et fcmeian ah co si autem 
alupus prater have Jeicrd , nd quod ohlajatm , inutile 
atqiie tirttum* — l)uj xxxi 88, s 15 llue wc 
h iv o an example of tho principal i lauses of a 
sine t entail as subsequently mme fully earned 
out in Scotland It is impossible to doubt that 
this Horn an form must have been .adopted by tho 
Scottish law > ora m framing their deeds of entail 
Tho limitation to a particular line ot descent the 
prohibition to alienate or burden w r ith debt, .and tho 
still more peculiar feature of the declaration of 
foifoituro m cist of non compliance, are to Ire found 
m both forms There ire, howovci, two points in 
wlndi the Koman liw difku <1 from that which 
pi o\ ailed tor many years m fciotl md— 1 wz , that the 
former did not recognise the light of primogeniture, 
and that the limitation ot the dec <1 was restricted to 
four gcneiations For the right of primogeniture, as 
recognised m deeds of entail, we are indebted to the 
feudal law That system, which has umtod with 
70 


the civil law to form a basis for the codes of modern. 
Europe, did not, m its original form, recognise the 
ngbt of a. holder of land to alienate his feudal 
benefice. But the nght of the eldest son to represent 
bis father, both in the duties and privileges of the 
fitf, if not an original principle of the system, was 
universally recognised m the driys of its greatest 
power We shall presently see now this prmciplo 
was embodied in a Scottish deed of entan. We 
come now to consider entails as they have existed 
in modern nations 

In La aland, the Saxon a, it is said, prohibited the 
alu. nation of lands by those who had succeeded 
to tin m uml< r condition that they should not 
du n Lte — Wilkins’s Jaajet S lajumicat, p 43 (note) 
Among tin Saxons, the law of pumogemture was 
nob rccogniNod But on the i stabhslmicnt of the 
loudd liws m England, a pi vctioo begau to prevail 
wluit by m cstik wis ni ttJed upon a particular 
Nines of Jims, as ‘to a man ami the heirs of lus 
body ’ This is tin. first genu of an entail in 
Engl uni It was c died i 1 u simpk conditional, 
Inc tusi the jurtgts leftist d to ltfogma* an absoluto 
limitation of the catati to a pai tu ulir line of heirs, 
but In Id tin distinction to he (onditional on the 
birth of an hou, and tint that condition having bctu 
putifud, the dome was frit to alnnite the estate 
Th* common lav thus ri fusing to k cognise entails, 
istitutc was passed which had the emet of mtio- 
(lucmg that piactnc mb Englmd I’bis was the 
f imoiiH stitutc Dt lh ) (q a ), wilt re by it was 

clulaud that the (Btit hIjoiiUI 1m lu Id secundum 
/oi mam doiu In ordu to tin cr< ation of inmtail 
under this statut* , it w is not enough tlivt the 
cstiti w is lnmtid to 4 i man vnd lus In ns,’ is tliose 
woiiLwcic In hi to constitute in estate m fte, it 
w is lucissary tint the Lstnt< should Ih given to 
4 n in m and the bura oi lus body, 1 oi ‘to a man and 
the In u h ot his body by bis wilt Join’ Thefoimcr 
w us called a general, tlu lktt*r a sjkhiu! cutaik 
Anotlm form whin by 1 inds might l>i entailed 
uruhi the stituti f)onn, was by settlement in 
>i inkmaimgi (q v ) Fot neuly 200 yi irs ifter 
tin pissing of this ait, luids si tiled in the form 
winch it prisetilxd confnnud to hi hi Id under tho 
fetters of a sfcuct i nt ul But tlu tendency of the 
1 iw r , which m Scotland, is w e shall presently sec, 
w is to str» ngtlun the powoi of entails, was, m 
hnglind, in the opposite dilution Foi a long 
time , ten uits m tail, taking advantage of legm 
teehiin alitus, wore able prietically to defeat tlio 
limitation m tul by means of a Discontinuance 
But it was not till the time of Edward TV that au 
i Hectual meins of ixidiug the provisions of tho 
act wiw brought into use, this was achieved by 
mians of a ptoctss called a common recovery 8eo 
Ktnes and llFtovruiLs By tins process, a tenant 
in tail could b ir the entail, and convert the estate 
into a fee simplt Anothci modi of barring an entad 
w vs by means of a Fine (cj v ) It bad been declared 
by the statute Dt Don is, that levying a fine of lands 
should be no Ini to the entail, but by 32 Hen 
VIII c 30, it was enacted that a fine of lands, 
whin duly levied, should bo a complete bar to tho 
tenant in tul, and those claiming undei lnm. It is 
to be obseived that the operation of a fine was 
coufimd to those claiming under the tenant m tad , • 
those who had rights of i eversion or remainder 
under the grantor oi the entail were not excluded by 
this species of assurance* , so that by means of a 
recovay only could an estate tail he converted into 
a fee simple From the introduction of common 
recovt nes till the' passing of the Fines and Recoveries 
Act (J and 4 Will IV c 74), a period of more than 
300 y ears, it was impossible that an estate could be 
held under the fetters of an entad, if the tenant , 
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in ted and the next heir chose to combine to defeat 
the entail By the Fines and Recoveries Act, the 
technicalities formerly necessary m order to bar an 
entail were removed, and tenant in tail may now, by< 
a simple conveyance, alienate his estate at pleasure 
An estate tail is a freehold of a limited description 
Tenant in tail may commit Waste (<i v ) Formerly, 
an estate tail was not liable to the debts of the 
tenant, but by 1 and 2 Viet c 110, this restnction 
has been removed Copyhold lauds have been held 
not to fall under the operation of the statute J>e 
Dom&> A limitation, therefore, w Inch m a freehold 
creates an estate tail, m copyhold 1 inds ci cates a 
fee-simple conditional, accoidmg to the old common 
law, except ■where the custom of tho manoi is to 
the contrary 

In Scotland, as m England, entails appear first to 
have taken tlieir nse from tin feudal usage s It h is 
beotl observed by Loid Karnes, that whih tho fe ud il 
Bystem was m its ugoui, cvciy (state was in fut 
entailed, because no propnetor li id any powu to 
altor the order of the succession Hut when the 
stricter feudal principles gave way, and tin* powei of 
alienating land lx gun to b< recognised, tin holders 
of estates sought to sc cun, by deed, in then own 
families the lands which tiny possessed Tlu foim 
first adopted for this purport was tin simple destiua 
tion, whcrel»y the estate wms simply hunted to a 
particulai wins of liens, without piolubition to 
alienate*, oi declination of loitciture for i outlaw ntion 
of the will ot the gr tutor In tins form, tlu dud 
must lia\e leseinbled tin eaily English entuls 
The feud tl law of primogemtinc h i\ mg been let ( i\ ed 
os a principle ot lommon ltw, tin cstite would 
naturally descend fiom father to son m the line 
indicated hy tlu deed Hut, as it w is held that 
those succeeding under tins deed w ere not re sti amed 
from alienating, the practice of adding prohibitory 
clauses was introduced Entails in this foim weio 
held to bind the heir fiom granting gratuitous aliena 
tions, but lie* was not lestiamed from stlling the 
estate, or burdening it with debt Euly m the 
17th c , a further addition was made to tin form of 
the deed by the intioduction of irntaut and resolu 
tivo clauses, i p, H uises dtefirmg the ae t of alien i- 
tion to be null, and to infer tlu forfutme of the 
estate Tho foim thus adopted, wlmh r<se mbits 
closely the foim of the Korn m dud ilready noticed, 
was fortified by a decision of the (_ourt ot Se ssion 
m the Stormont entail, JVI ] 1094, holding tint 
an estate so piotected could not be attic lied by 
creditors This dtcision cnated much diffiienco 
of opinion amongst lawyers as to the power of the 
grantor thus to piotcct an estate fiom tho onerous 
act of the heir, in consequence of winch the famous 
Scotch Entail Art, 1(»65, c 22, was passed, by which 
it was enacted that an estate* < onveyecl by a deed 
fortified by prohibitory, irritant, md resolutive 
clauses, and recorded in a p irtieular ugistei, should 
bo effectually seemed m the line of destination. 
This act has always bun most strictly viewed by 
Scottish lawyers, and entuls which have bun 
found deficient in any of tlu proscribed requisites, 
have been regarclc*d by the courts as utterly meffoc 
tuaL The first Lonl Mcadowbank, in a judgment 
which has always been regarded as a leading 
authority, laid it down that entails ‘are the meio 
creatures of statute,’ and that where the interests 
of thir d parties arc concerned, every part of an 
entail is bable to the strictest interpretation {Hamil 
ton y Macdowall , 3d March 1815) The operation 
of the old entail act was found, notwithstanding, 
to be of the most oppressive character Statutes 
were in consequence passed from time to time, 
empowering heirs of entail to grant leases of their 
lands of longer duration than could be granted 


under the act 1685, and to make provisions fc§r their 
families. But at length, by the 11th and 12th 
Vici c 36, the power of fettering lands by a, strict 
entail has been finally destroyed By this act, heirs 
under an existing entail may disentail. With the con- 
sent of certain heirs next m ante mion , and in all 
entails made after 1st August 1848, and also in old 
entails where the heir in possession was born, since 
1st August 1848, tho heir ot entail m possession 
may, by means of a simple deed of disentail, free 
hi 3 estate irom the restrictions of tin eutail 

In Amenta , before tho ichellioii, tho English law 
as to ostites tail pn vailed Hut m the United 
Stabs, tlu law of entails has been gradually nban* 
domd by tin several states, and prom Tty cun now 
Lu ft ttcicd, to i limited extern! only, by mcuis 
ot execute! y lh vises (q v) In France the power 
of treating entails his varied much at different 
periods, tiom the right to make a perpetual entail, 
whit h ippt us to ln\t been the e>ngmal principle, to 
a limit it ioii to foui, and it out time to two degrees. 
But by tin (‘ode Napoleon, bh 8% — 897, entails arc 
now ibsoluttly juolnbittsl In Spain, also, entails, 
which wire jnrinittcd uudtr ceitain rcsfciictions, 
hivt been tntinly aholinlud by «a law' of tho 
Coitts in 18J0 'Jims it will be hum that tho light 
of see ui mg land in u putu ula.i finnly, which com- 
mends it»< It to tlu mutual feelings, Iihh been found 
so opj)i i hsiv ( ui opt ration, md ho injurious to tho 
public interest tint after an existence of moro 
thin !>()() yens it ban been practically discarded 
Almost Himultineeiuslyr by the geneial consent of 
mode rn rations 

E'NTAhlS (Or), tho Rwolhng outlim given to 
the shaft of a (‘oluirin (q V ) 

ENTELLUS MONKEY, oi 110NUM VNT 
(Scmnojjithtcun tinttlhn), an East Indian Bpeoies of 
monkey', with \cllowmli lur, f ico ot violet tinge, 
Hiirroundtcl with projecting liairs, long limbs, and 
very long muscular and powerful though not pie 
heiiBile- 1 ul It is held in wipe rstitimw reviruuo 
bv the Hindus, and is often to be him n exhibiting 
much impudent fainilianty in the pm met* of 
temples, nidi <d, temples are «»ft« n apt cl illy dedi- 
( lied to it hospitils are' netted foi its rucption 
when Hie k or wounded Hindu liws affix a far 
more wnie punishment to tho slaughter of one 
of thcSL sulk el monkeys Ilian of a man, tho peasant 
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esteems it an honour when Ins garden w plundered 
or his house robbed by troops of them, and would 
consider it an art of tho greatest sacrilege to drive 
them away They take their places with perfect 
confidence on the roofs of houses, and. gaze at tho 
passing crowd, this *is one of the very lew spouts 
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of moj keys found in tne northern province* of I 
India, (and in summer ascends the Himalaya to 
the pine- forests, and almost to the snow-lme , it has 
even succeeded m crossing the mountains, and 
occurs m Bhotan 

ENTERITIS (Gr entsron , the intestines), inflam- 
mation of the bowels, and especially of their muscu- 
lar and seious coat, leading to Constipation (o v ) 
and pain, with Colic (q v ), and sometimes Ileus 
(q v ) Enteritis is distinguished from these last affec 
tions, indeed, only by the pits* nee of inflammatory 
symptom * — 1 c , paui, tendt moss, fever, Ac , f 1 om a 
vtry early stage of tin disease, and 111 so decide a 
form as to rt quirt special attention Tf enteritis 
does not dope ml upon mechanical obstruction, it 
may be combated by hot foment itions, with motler 
ate leeching and counter nutation, and the internal 
administration of opium Injections of warm water, 
or of asafoutida and tuiqxntim (set 1'iYsrui), 
should be at the same turn givui to clear the lower 
bowel, and all purgatives, except m some cases 
castor oil, should be avoid* il Tin disease is, how- 
ever, one of great danger, and should never bo 
incautiously fretted with (hum stie i mu dies. It is 
closely allied to Peritonitis (q v ), and often depends 
upon internal mechanical causes, or on external 
injury 

In the Lower Animal* - I nil immation of the 
bowels, among the hi ivn 1 bn < ds of horses, 
generally results from sornt enoi of diet, such as 
a long fast iollowtd by i luge, liastily dtvouied 
meal, indigestible or e. isily fi rmuit ihlc food, or 
large draughts of w itei it impiojKi times Whin 
thus produced, it is fnqm ntly pitted* d by stomich 
staggers or colic, alb it* chiefly the mucous eoit 
of the large intestines, and often runs its course 
m from eight to twelve hours With mn easing 
fever and restlessness, the pulse soon rises to 70 or 
upwards, and, uuhki wliit obtains m colic, ion 
tmues throughout considerably ibovc the lmturil 
standard of 40 beats per mi nut. » The pain is 

great, but the animal, instead of ruhlt ssly throwing 
himself about, as in colic gets up md Ins down 
cautiously Respirition i*> quickened, the bowels 
torpid Cold sweats, stupor, and occasionally 
delunim, precede death When connected with, 
or occurring as a sequel to luflutn/a, lammitis, 
and otbu complaints, tlie small intestine s are as 
much affected as the huge, uid tin peritoneal os 
Will is the mucous <oit of the bowels This form 
is more common m the lighter In cods When 
the patient js seen eaily, whilst the pulse is still 
clear and distinct, md not above 00, and the 
legs and oars w uni, bloodletting is useful, as it 
relieves the <v\ ei loaded \ ( ssi Is, and prevents that 
exudation of blood which speedily be conns ponied 
out m the interior of the bowels This ebseaso 
should be treated as follows In a pint of oil, or 
an infusion ot twp drachms of aloes in hot w r atc r, 
give a scruple of calomel and au ounce of laudi- 
num, and repeat the calomel and laudanum every 
hour m gru<*l until the bowels aro opened, or 
live or six doses are given. Encourage the action 
of the bowels by using every half hour soap and 
watei clysters, to which aad laudanum so long 
as pain and straining continue If the animal 
is nauseated and stupid, with a cold skin, and a 
weak quick pulse , blegdmg and reducing remedies 
are very injurious , and the only hope lies m follow- 
ing up one dose of the calomel and aloes with 
small doses of laudanum and sweet spirit of nitre, 
or other stimulants, repeated every forty minutes 
In all stages, woollon cloths wrung out of hot water 
and applied to the belly encourage the action of the 
boards, and relieve the pain 
Enteritis in cattle is mostly produced by coarse 


wet pasture, acrid or poisonous plants, bad water, 
and overdriving The symptoms are fever and 
thirst, a quick but rather weak pulse, restless twitch* 


thirst, a guide but rotner weax pulse, restless rwiccn- 
^ng up of the hind limbs, tenderness of Hie belly, 
and torpidity of the bowels Calves generally die 
in three or four days, other cattle m a week or 
nine days Bleed early, open the bowels with 4 

{ unt of oil and a drachm of calomel, which may 
>e repeated m eight or ton hours, if no effect 
is produced. Give every hour fifteen drops of 
Fleming's tincture of aconite m water, until six 
oi seven doses arc given Allow only sloppy and 
1 ixativo food, siuh as treacle, gruel, or a thin 
bian mash, employ clysters and hot cloths to the 
lxlly, and use two ounce doses of laudanum if the 
pain great Enteritis m sheep mostly occurs in 
cold exposed localities, and where flocks are sub 
jo< ted to great privations or improper feeding 
The symptoms and tieatment resemble those of 
cattle 

ENTOMO'LOGY (Gr evtomon , an insect, logos, 
a discourse), the seance which has Insects (q v) 
foi its subject The mere collector of insects may 
be one of the humblest labourers in the great field 
of natural history, but lus labours contribute mate- 
rials for the more philosophic naturalist who studies 
tho sti ucturea of these creatures, and compares 
them w ith one another according to the unity and 
the variety of design which they exhibit And 
vvhoii we begin to take ^ o account the v asfc number 
of diff< rent spe ci< s of i - ets, their great diversities 
of structure ami of li il> ts their git at complexity of 
organisation, the wonderful tiansfoimations which 
many of them undergo it dillerc lit stig(h of their 
existence, and the c (pi illy wondciful but extremely 
various instincts which many of them display, wo 
fiud c ntoinology to be a t>u< nets, worthy to engage 
the noblest mind But besides all these things wo 
must rrm<'Tnl>er that insects serve most important 
purposes in the general economy of nature, and 
tint some of them ue dncctly ustful to man, some 
directly injurious, nt least when their numbers are 
at any tune e\cessi\ cly multiplied 

Entomology, along # with the other branches of 
natural lnstoiy, was "cultivated by Aristotle and 
other Greeks Aristotle is the most ancient author 
of w hose woiks anything relating to tins science now 
rt mams Pliny lias little on tins subject but what 
is copied fiom Aristotle , and it can scaicely be said 
1o have been again studied as a science till the 16th 
c, when attention began once more to be directed 
to it, although it was not till the 17th c that much 
progress w as made, or that any important work* on 
entomology appeared Insects then began to be 
de&uibed, not only those of Europe, but also some of 
the curious and splendid insects of tropical countries ; 
bees and othei insects of particular interest received 
attention , tho mptamorphoscs of insects began to 
bo studied, and then anatomy to be investigated. 
The names of Goedart, Malpighi, Swammerdam, 
Leuwenhoeh, and Ray deserve to be particularly 
mentioned , but the infant state of the science may 
be» illustrated by the fact, that about the end of the 
17th c , Ray estimated the whole number of insects 
m the woild at 10,000 species, a number smaller than 
is now known to exist m Britain alone In the 16th 
c , the name of Lmmeus occupies as high a place in* 
tho history of entomology as in that of kindred 
branches of science The progress of the science 
was much promoted by his arrangement and exhibi- 
tion of the discoveries of previous and contemporary 
naturalists, and by his system of classification, 
founded on characters taken from the wings, or 
their absence, a system professedly artificial, yet so 
harmomsiqg with the most natural distribution into 
groups, that same of its orders were indicated by ( 
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Anstotle, wad that it lias retained and seems likely to 
retain its placeumodified, indeed* but not essentially 
changed* De deer and Fabncius are perhaps, after 
Lmnwus, the most worthy to be named of the great 
entomologists of the 18th century At the close of 
the 18th and beginning of the 19th c , the name of 
LatreiUo is pre-eminently conspicuous , and in the i 
year 1815* a new impulse began to bo given to the i 
study of entomology in Britain by the publication of | 
the admirable Introduction to Entomology of Messrs | 
Kirby and Spence, a work combining m a remai k- | 
able degree the im nts of Wing at once popular mid | 
scientific Since the beginning of tin 1 9th c , the 
number of insects known and described has prodi 
giously mcreased , many entomologists Live with 
great advantage demoted them selves particularly to 
the study of particular orders of insects , and many 
valuable monographs liavo appeal od Entomological 
literature has now become very extensive The 
progress of the science lias owed not a little to 
entomological societies, of w Inch the Entomological 
Society of London may L particularly mentioned 
We cannot attempt to tnmm rate the distinguished 
entomologists of tho 19th c , but perhaps the names 
of Leatb, Madcay, Curtis, Stephens, Westwood, 
Smith, Walker, Stointon, Swuuson, and Chu< hard, 
deserve particular notue among those of lb j tain , 
Meigcn, Jurino, Cylhnhil, UriYrnhorst, llubnoi, 
Dufour, Boibduv a.1 Enchaen, and L u oi dam among 
those of the continent of I mop*. , and Say among, 
those of Amenta It is to Ik ngiotted tint wo 


have not vet any complete woik on the insects of 
Biitam Ulu Inst eta liritaniuca , oi vvliuli homo I 
volumes by ditto ent autliois lia\e bai published 
undir the auspias of tlic Entomological Society, 
is intended to supply tho w ant 

ENTOMO'STRAOA (Gi insect rIicIIb), a tenn 
introduced by Mlllhr, and adopted by Laticille, 
Cuvier, and other natuiahsts, to designate the bc corn! 
of their two gnat divisions of Crustaceans (q v ) 
The number of spot ics of K is vi i y grt at Tin y are 
all of small size, except the King crabs [lAmnhu), 
which m many lespccts differ fiom all the nrt, 
and have ruentl'y been formed by Romo natura 
hats into a sub class of crustaceans by thcmsches* 
Many of them are minute, and exist m gii it 
numbers both m frish and Hilt water, paiticulaiJy 
m stagnant or neuly stagnant fresh vvatei, affoiding j 
to Jimny kinds of fishes thnr principal food They 
differ ver}’ much in genera ionn , the number of 
organs of locomotion is also very various — in hook 
very few, in some more* than one hundrul— usually 
adapted for swimming only, ami attached to the 
abdominal *os w ell as to the thoracic segments, but 
there novel is a im like expansion of the tail, as 
in some of the malacosti icous crustaceans Tho 
antennaj of some are, however, used as orgaus of 
locomotion Some of the E have mouths fitted for 
mastication, and some for suction Not a few aie 
parasitic. The heirt has the form of a lorn vessel 
One or two nervous knots or globules supply the 
place of a brain. The organs of respiration are m 
certain species attached to some of the organs of 
locomotion, in the form of hairs, often grouped into 
boards, combs, or tufts, oi blade like expansions of 
the anterior legs are subservient to the purpose of 
respiration m others, no special organs of respira- 
tion we known to exist The eyes are sometimes 
confluent, so as to form a Bmgle mass — one eye— in 
the front of the bead. The name E, has been given to 
these creatures in consequence of most of the species 
haying shells of one or two pi<x cs, rather homy than 
calcareous, and of very slonaer consistence, generally 
almost membranous and transparent In very many, 
the shell consists of two valves, capable of being 
•completely dosed, but which, at the pleasure of the 


little animal, can also be opened so as to „ 
ant ennro and feet to be stretched out* | 

The study of the smaller crustaceans has recently 
been prosecuted with great assiduity and success, 
bv Mune Edwards and others , and in consequence 
of the great differences existing among them* new 
classifications have been pioposed, aud the name BL 
has by some Ivon restricted to those which have Ik 
r mouth formed for masticatiou, but no special organs 
I of respiration, burning a section w Im h is subdivided 
| into two orders, OMiapoda and Copepoda , tho former 
I hav mg a biv five shell oi ejueld, the 1 ittor destitute 
of ii^— But tlu name E is still commonly employed 
in its former wider sense 

ENTOMOSTRACA, Fossil* E. attained their 
maximum size in the palaeozoic waters, which they 
tenanted in vast shoals The Silurian Trilobito 
(q v ) was a phyllopod, and tho Ptcrocotus (q v) 
of the old rod sandstone w\is nearly allied to tho 
moth rn hixuilus Small bivalvular species arc found 
in all strata, sometimes, os at Hurdio House, near 
Edinburgh, forming layers of t onsidorablo thickness, 
at others scattered m enormous munbers in the 
dried Bcdmit nts of lakes, ns in the flesh water clays 
of the Wt ildtu, or forming in some places a large 
projvrtion of clulk, with the multitudes of their 
thin t demons coverings 

E/NTOrilYTES (Entoph/ta , Gi cnton y within, 
i and phyton , a plant), a term usually employed to 
denote those p irasitic pi mts which grow on living 
j animals It is seldom t xtendul to vegetable para- 
sites which grow on living vegetables, whether on 
external ol internal pints, nor is it restricted to 
those which are found in the internal cavities, or 
within the substance of animal Lubes, but includes 
all which ha\< tbtu seat on living ammal tissues 
It docs not, like the analogous term Entozou , denote 
any particular claws of orgunsed beings, some of 
i tho E an* Ah/a, aud some Fungi, but to these two 
orden tiny iu< limited, and all of them belong to 
the lowt r sections of tlieso orders , some of them to 
those lowest stations m wlmh the distinguishing 
ch ua< tus of the two mdeis cannot easily bo tract a, 
bo tlmfc they «uo ri hrred to the one oi tht other on 
( very slcucli i gioumls, tliost m vvlmli a colouring 
jmittrr is pi* ( t lit bung ic< lconed uJgu\ although it 
j can be ol wened only in mosses of aggregated cells, 
and not m tin cells wlrcu viewed separately, and 
1 those which even in tho mass appear entirely colour- 
h nR, Ling consult. red fiuigi Many of the alg© 


and fungi parasitic oil plants a»c nearly allied to 
those which occur on animals , thin, ergot and tho 
kind of mildew which has piovul so destructive to 
vinos, are refericd to the same genus (Otdium) to 
which is also refined tht fungus found in tho 
diffused mucous membrane in eases of aphtluc or 
tkninh and anothci genus ( Botrytis , q v) contains 
tho magus called Musrarduic, or Silkworm Rot, so 
destructive to silkworms, together with tho fungus 
whn h accompanies oi causes the potato disease, and 
many other species winch mb st plants Common 
mould is even suppose d to occur on animal tissues 
tending to decay, during life , as well as on dead 
animal and vegetabb substances 

Vegetable parasites occur both in man and in the 
lower animals , not a few of them are peculiar to 
iiuhes, and more are peculiar to insects than to any 
other class of animals. The fungr' which grow on 
the bodies of insects sometimes attain an fextra- 
ordinary development Sphtfria Einensw, which 
grows on a Chinese caterpillar, and to which medi- 
cinal virtues, probably imaginary, are ascribed in 
. China, attains a length greater than that of the 
I caterpillar itself A similar species (S Jfoberfml is 


cater polar itseir a similar species (S Jfobertm) is 

found on the caterpillar of a New Zealand moth. 
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Thf* situation* m winch E occur arc very various. 
Somcl, like thf thrush fungus already noticed, 
appear in dis< used conditions of the mucous mem* 
brau^ , Home find their place m the lungs, the ear, 
or otli( r organs, Homo on the skm, m the hair 
follicles, and tn as well as on the hair itself The 
‘fur ’ which appears on the tongue when tho stomach 
is disorder! d, abounds m tho extremely slender 
unbianching threads of tho alga called Lcptothns 
bnccalis, which also vegetates luxuriantly m cavities 
and corners of the to< th not sufficiently visited by 
the tooth brush The lungs of birds, thf gills of 
hslies, the intestines of mutts the wing cov%» of 
beetles, the eggs of mollmch, ill have ihtir jnouliar 
vegetable parasites by which tlity are sometimes 
infested 

It is often by no me ins easy to say w bethel tin 
presence of E is to be reguded as tin consequence 
or as the cause of clise ast , Home turn s it in a} be 
both iSomf turns it ipp< ns to In certainly a cons* 
quence, as when tlu fuimnn (or Mmsnwjxrdtn) 
vent ru it It oetius in the < ontmts of the* rIotu icli md 
bowels, some tunes, is in the disc ises called Fanis, 
PcvnwfO, Tinea , lit r/>t v tonvnans, Pin a Pt domra , 
Mention a, PUyna^i^ iot>icoloi, &c , it seems entitled 
to be ngardcel as the cause of tin' diseased state, 
and tho cuie of the dist\ia* s< ems to be accomplished 
by killing the pamsitc, ejftcn a thing of no little 
difficulty 

'Whence tho germs of E ire domed is often a 
question to which it would not be tasy to hnd m 
answc*r Their spoics iu extienuly minute but 
there are no pi mts wlmh produce suds oi spores 
men*© abundantly tlian Home of them elo , the growth 
of the plants the nisei vis is very lipid, and repro- 
duction is * verv mte nse» and 1 ipul ’ 

Tt has sometimes bun imagined that epidemic 
diseases may be caused by spores of E convened 
through the air, no evidence has, how e'ver, bun 
produced to i< rnlci this opinion piobable An 
attempt w is made to tstibluli tlic existence of 
cholera fungi 01 dga , but it complete fy faded 

ENTOZO'A r Uhis term is applied to all the animal 
foims which live utliei m the naturd cavities 
(as, for exam] ilc, the intestinal < in d), or in the 
solid tissues (as, for example the Inn) of otlu 1 
animals The mimbu ot those parisites is so 
great (there being at h ast 20 distinct spent s ot 
worms found m man, 14 in tho dog, 15 in the 
horse, 11 in the common fowl, ), ami their 
occurrence so frequent, tvpcenlly in some of the 
lower imtnals, that we must reguel their presence, 
at all events m main sp<acs, i ithe r as the noimil 
condition, than as a moiled state due to accidental 
causers 

It is worthy of notice, that m mj of the animals 
included amongst the E only enjoy a paiasitic 
existence dui mg a part of their total life, which 
often, as in the well Known easi of pufect insects, 
presents very varic*el and distmet phases Thus, ior 
example, the larvto of the gultly [(Fstrus c*/w) 
unde i go tlicu entire development in the stomach 
of the horse' attaching themselves by minute hooks 
to the gastui mucous meinbiane , they tlnn detach 
themselves, pas* along the intestines, and m due 
time are dwhirgtd, and uneleigo their further 
changes cxttrnolly , and many similar instances 
might be quoted Tor this reason, and addition- 
ally because parasites are* now known to belong 
to various classes oi u mills, we no longer attempt, 
like Linnaeus and Cuvier, to form »a special group 
of E , and a reference to the J ermes intestines in 
the Systcma Nature?, or to the Entozomrts m the 
fitync Animal, at once shews that these illustrious 
naturalists grouped together annuals with few or no 
true natural affinities. 
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Although most E. belong to the class of Vermes, 
or Worms , this, as has been already observed, is by 
no means exclusively the case Thus, even fishes 
may lead a parasitic existence , a hah of the genus 
Fvercutfer being freeiuently found in the respiratory 
cavity of the Holothuna tvbuhsQ, or Sea-cucumbtr, 
and Binall fishes having been frequently observed in 
the cavity of thi Asteria discoldes Amongst tho 
crustaceans, instances of parasitism are by no means 
rare , different species of Lernim being abundant 
in the branchial (or gill) cavity, and on the surface 
of numerous fishes, wink tlic Lmgitaivlat infest 
mammals, icptihs, and fishes, being found in tho 
olfactoiy Minuses, the laiynx, the lungs, the pen- 
tom al cavitj, tie The instances m which molluscs 
are found to live paramtically are few , certain 
g mb ropncls, however, inhabit the bodies of echmo- 
cltrms, holathunas, and eomatulas, and amongst 
the lamillibianchiites, aperies of modiolana and 
in} Lilus live in the bodies of ancidians There are 
hi \ oral elms of polype which hive been observed 
to adopt a paiasitic existence ind finally, various 
protocol ue not unheque ntly met with in the 
anim il fluids , for e xamplc, ceitam spe eics of Vibrio , 
(' ntomonu and Pm amenurn, have been found m 
the intestinal ev ic nations in choleia and durrhaa , 
Monad'* hive been found in the urine m cliolcia, 
iml ctitam intusoui and rhiropoela m the blood 
of the dog, the fiog, and many othoi arnmils See 
lLiMAIOZOA 

The inoic eornmon ids of E appear to have 
attrieted the notiee e the t uliost phvsicwns aud 
liatui exists whose opiuieins oi works lia\e leached 
us Jlippoe iate a spi il h of si v er il vvoi ms, e specially 
thotTiue and ase uiebs, mfe sting tlu hum in intes- 
tinal canal, and J*> tli igeuas lc amid m lnclii that 
the baik of the pome grin itc acted ilmost as a 
specific in nsts ot tape worm Aristotle noticed 
both the tape w orm of the dog and of man, and tho 
('ydimcui cellulow (set ( imoii* Worms) of the 
pig, but uttcily uneonseiourt that the ev stieorcuji, 
uneloi f i\ ourable i oiulit ions, bt raine eh \ elope d into 
a tape worm (see Tajlf vvouais), leterrcd the origin 
of all intestinal woiins to spontaneous generation 
i doetrine that seevms to have be on generally 
adopted till the 17th e, when Itcdi published (m 
1GS4) a woik on Helminthology, m which lie ills 
tine 11 y shewed that the gene latum of vaiious E. 
followed the suin' liws is iu higher animals, aud 
that in many instincts them vvtrt distmet males 
and females Tho grt it netnt disc ovei y, that tho 
vtsiculu or hi i elder like puisitos, such as the 
different spent a of tysticeicus and cernurus, are 
cestoid worms m an only stage of development, is 
alluded to iu C'lsioiD Worms, and will be more 
fully noticed in the article Tati worms 

Another point of general interest in connection 
with E, is the put of the body in which they are 
found While moat live m the intestinal canal and 
other open cavities (as the larynx, bronchial tubes, 
&e ), others ait found in the closed cavities and in 
the paieiichymatous tissue of the liver and other 
solid oigans" Thus (conlming our remarks to tho 
E occurring m man), AnchyloHoma duodenedr, 
Stionyylu* duodenal is , two specie* of Ascaris , 
Ojcyun s i ci micularis , Tnchocephalua dtspar. Distoma 
heterophyes, at least four species of Tcenia, and 
Bothrioiep/uilus lotus , have been found in different 
ports of the intestinal canal , w bile Sh ongylus gigets 
inhabits the kidney, another species of Stron^jhm 
tho lungs, a species of Spiroptei a the bladder, two 
spe cies of Fuarta and Monostoma Lentis the eye, 
Tricfitna spiralis tho voluntary muscles, two species 
of Lehumoccus aud Cystocercus celluloses , various 
parenchymatous tissues, two specieB of Distcmia the 
gall-bladder, another species the portal vein, and 
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the Fdaria Medmenm, or gumea-wom^ the sub- 
cutaneous tissue. * 

ftavame, who may 1 >g regarded as one of the 
highest living authorities on tins subject, gives the 
following synopsis of the E occurring m man and 
the domestic animals (see his Traill des Bntozoautx, 
Pans, 1860) 

TyFE I PK0T070A, including the genera Bar 
tmum , Vtbrw, Monas, Ca comonas, Trichomonas, 
Faramfcutm f 

Typjs II CEsroiDKA, including the families of 
Ttvmada and Botin taccphn Ik Ur f l'he Tannala 

occui (1) m their undeveloped, tyatu, 01 vesicular 
form, constituting the gemra Ctvnui a* and Gotten 
ran f and (2) in their poiftit, nhbon like shape, 
constituting the genus Ttvma , ot which about 20 
species have been dutenhtd The Both} m<ph 
ah-dfJB contain the amglt genus Bothnoirphalns, 
which embraces various splits Thtn e.uly ot 
vesicular stagi lias not yit Ik in desciibul 
Tyjph III Trfmaioulv, mi hiding two will 
marked secondaiy typts (1) The Po(i/\tomufa , 
which live as epi/oi on tin. skin oi call** ol aquitu 
animals, and which do not concirn us hm , and (2) 
the Jhtttomifln, including the genera Vonontoma 
Jhrtomo, J Jo/ os tow a, Amphihtinna with the doubt! ul 
geneia of Tttrcntoma and Ifuaf/infiham 

T\ih IV At wniocEJ if vi a, w i tii thf smgli 
genus luhimnhifni hu\ 

T\u V Nemaiou*i\ kissing oiti two cists 
m which tht sc worms Ilivo btm discovtied, ippu 
cntLv in tin ir larval or implicitly developed stiti 
(onu by Ramt v in the 1mm in tr u hi a, tnd oiia by 
Vulpian m tin kitlm\ oi the do„), J)i\auu gi\ts 
the following genera, Ojrynri^ hir//!*, hjntopttra, 
Ttnliim , TnehuMWHt, Tndionp/mhi^ J'llrnta, 

J) or hni lux, & dnostuina, htiow)>fln\ A whtflostunm, 
JHarfyhuN 

Typf VI AcAMiioniFt \, including the gums 
PrntaUoma 

Alarming as the abou list mi\ ^etm, cominri 
tively few oi the violins contumel in it do in 
reality give rise to clingtrous oi sew re symptoms 
It schema to be a condition oi par isitism, that Hit 
animal upon which th< pirusitt hvt^ must not la 
d< stroyed by it, and it has hem miggt stt d by om 
of our highest uitliouties on tins subject, Van 
Ikneden that in mvny cists the pai unti docs not 
so much attuk tilt oiginism in wlutli it t \ists, as 
its super ihumliut products Dujirdm and other 
helminthologists but dtscubtd cisis m which 
worms were dive loped by thousand in jKisons 
apparently m good health Tht symptoms ore a 
sioued by Ascarieks, Tannic, Ac, arc <lcs< abed in 
the articles Ase aris, Tai y woiuis, Ac 

The multiplication of worms is most rapid m 
debilitated persons, ospccialiv duldifu living m 
cold and damp situitions , and impure w alt r, lump* 
fruits, and law or linpiriutly cooked meat, hive 
considerable influence on the development d these 
animals For tht description of tht medicines u«td 
for their destruction, sec the article VHtwiFUOES , 
and foi information rcgai ding the structure and 
habits of the most important E , sec the articles 
Ascaeis, BoniRiocEiHMi s (Tmoid Wo i ms, 
Filaria, Monostoma, Nfuatoidia, Spiropikha, 
feRONOYLUs, Tape worms, Them atoide a, Trichina, 
TricKocephai us 

BNTR’ACT, m Music, is an instrumental pucc, 
cotnposed m the form of a little symphony or over 
turc% to he performed between the acts of a play 

F/NTR* DOTTRO E MI'NHO, or, as it is f re 
quently called, MiNho, a piovmce of Portugal, m 
the extreme north-west of the country, is bounded 
• on the N by Galicia, from which it is separated 
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by the river Mmho , on the E. by Galicia ancNTros 
oe Montea, on the S by the province of ioira, 
from which it is separated by the river Douro , 
and on the \V by the Atlantic Ocean. It has an 
artia of about $094 square links, and a population 
of 857,1.12 It has ix eu called the Paradise of 
Portugal, and indeed it may be doubted whether 
any torntoiy in Europe of equal extent exhibits 
so much be uity It is traversed from uorth-east 
to smith west by three mountain langes, which, 
howovci, sink down os they nppinach the coast, 
lowing a coimde ‘1 iblo tract of undulating country 
.ilon^ t In st i margin The chut livers, besides 
tliosi alit id> mentioned as ftuming the northern 
and southern boundaries ot the province, are the 
Linu <i pm turn of the vile of which is said to 
iorui tlio loveliest landscape in the world— the 
Civ ado, and tin Tamego T'li« climate is agreeable 
uni lit iltliy The duel piodiu turns are wine, oil, 
fhi\, mu/t, wheat, bultv, oats and vegetables. 
iWjiu, wbuli is whipped at Oporto, ia largely 
[ exported Along the coist are numerous fisheries, 

I it wlutli gnat mimbei* iirnl implo\ incut Tho 
j in o\ me t oi Mmho e ousists of tlu ce distncts, Braga, 

\ mine, and l\»ito, with tlu town of Braga for the 
capit il 

KNTRE RIOS (flu Spanish foi Between Rivers) 
fcikt s its n um irom its ouupying tho space between 
tlu l\uam ami the Uiugimv, immt aiately above 
tin point win it tiny mute to form the Plate It is 
one ot tlu Htiies ol the \rgintim Confederation 
r Jlu ire i is ostumibd at 12,000 squat e miles, and 
thr populition at 80,000 inhalAtauts Tlio country 
u, ilmost ontirtly pihtoial - its pnm i]>al pioductions 
1 m nig hubs, limns, tallow, and jdkul beef Tho 
soil is not will littid for cultivation, ior, besides 
bung rithrr avvamjiy throughout, it-is subject, m 
the Houtli, to anmul Hoods 'J lie capital is Bajada 
d« Sxnta le oi I’uaua, tin* other principal towns 
vn (luahguvy, Guilt gu uchu, and Concepcion do la 
(Tuna 

ENTREMETS, ENTREES, French terms now 
ust el in England to d< signati certain courncs of tbshes 
st rvt d at ftiHhinn ibk (limit. is r J’he chief dishes ait) 
tubt-o (, mcl tlu lighter dishes urc uitmnet « 

ENTRESOL See Miz/vxrv 

ENTROT’IITM, or ENTROTJON (Or m, id, Mid 
tri fnty 1 turn), invt rsion of the eyelishes, or even 
c v< lul, (onstqui nt cithez on loss oi Bulmtance, oi ou 
, mliaiiiiuutoiv hw tiling of tlu. lnl If confined to 
one t>r two tyilwhes, they should be plucked out 
by tin roots and tin bulbs should be cautinscd, 
)»ut tin radical eiuo of mvere uiti opium mjmics 
a c inful adaptation oi tin surgeons ait to the 
ciiciimst met s oi tlu partn uiai c ise, and should 
not be attempted by unskilled hatidM 

ENTRY, Ricln ot A ptrson is said, m English 
hw to have a right of t ntry who has been wrong- 
fully dispossfsscd or ousted of 1 uul and tenements 
by Abatement, Intrusion, or Dis^usm See the 
| «e v cial artu h s under these hi ads A right of entry 
I was forme ilv lost by Buffering a descent cast, l e, 
where the tenant tortiously in possession is per- 
niitksl to continue unmolested till his death, and is 
suentded l>y Jus lit ir This result of suffering a 
des< ent jeast n re moved, 3 andT 4 A WiU IV c 27, 
and right of mitry is now lost by not assertmgit 
fur twenty years 

ENTRY OF AN HEIR In the feudal law of 
Scotland, tins term was applied to the recognition of 
the heir of a vassal by the superior ot do mimne 
Strictly, the whole rights of the vasss^ m the 
property return to the superior on hit 4eat!% and 
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must pe renew* «1 to his heir The renewal, however, 
w no I optional, it is merely an occasion of exacting 
dues of t utry from the heir, which tend, of course, 
to dimmish the value of the property, and of 
putting fees into the pockets of conveyancing 
lawyers, who are the only real gainers by the 
arrangement See Conveyancing 
ENVELOPES Until the introduction of the 
penny-postage system, envelopes for written letters 
were very little adopted , it was far more customary 
to socure, by wafer or B( aling wax, tin shot t of paper 
on which the letter was wiith n When the postage 
was rendered unifoim ior all distmccs, and prepay- 
ment enforced, or at Icist ri commended, it was 
supposed that stmiptd envelopes would bo con 
vement coverings lor htttrs, sealing the litter and 
paving the postal at one opaition Such 1ms 
indeed been the c ise , but tin ( n\c lope manuf ic 
ture has since taken i new direction, and to an 
extent that no one e ould h lvi c ontem pitted »St vual 
large firms in London and elscwlme tin make 
envelopes moie cheaply thin the government, and 
can vmy tht sm, shape colour, uul quality to an 
indefinite degite, as i consequence, although uive 
lopes bearing the goveirnmnt nnpiessed stamp are 
still in elemand, the unst impid v irictit a aio usi d m 
very much large r quantities The y u e made by two 
methods, involving diflu cut unotuifcs uf machine 
power The paper is fust out into qu id r angular 
pieces rather longer thin wide by' a rutting blade* 
Drought to bear upon a pile of sheets at one e , and 
then cutting dies lceluce these pines to the pioper 
shape, generally lozenge or diamond form, hut some 
tunes with eurvilim ir edges For some kinds, it is 
found to economise both time and pipci to stun]) 
the pieces out at once* fioin the rough sheets 'file 
mibsequent folding and gumming are pciioiimd 
generally by hand, sometime s by mac lnm In the 

hand-method, women and gills fold with almost 
incredible quirking, hiving very simple guide 
pieces to aid them m giving the pioper oblong 
quadrangular shape to the fold The gum is appluel 
wuth a small brush, either all along tue overlapping 
edgos, or in spots here and there, ai cording to the 
quality of the envelope 

The envelope machines, liowevoi, such as those 
of Messrs Do la Hue, nro beautiful examples of 
automatic mechanism In the kind invented and 
U8ed by tins celebrated firm, a cutting machine 
severs the blanks or papers , and dies are' employed 
to stamp the device on the spot where the seal 
would otherwise lie The' blanks are then feel into 
the folding machine, wlioio they pats through a 
curious senes of processes Lack blank is tuned 
down into a box, where a plunge r make's four crease s 
in it , two fihoit levers fold down tw'o of the flaps 
thus made, a gumming apparatus corner up, and 
applies a line of w r et gum to each flap edge , two 
small levers then folel down the ottie'r two flaps 
(hut only fastening one of them) , and finally, the 
envelope is shitted aside to a pile, and mikes way 
for another All theso proce asts are gone through 
in one second^ euabling tue m ichiue to make sixty 
envelopes per minute Where twilve of these 
machiius aie woiking at once, it will be seen that a 
million en\ elopes aie put out of hand m a \ery short 
time Nearly a million and a half of enveloped 
letters pass through the post every day in the United 
Kingdom, most of the envelopes for winch are of 
Home manufacture , and besides this, a largo export 
trade is maintained. The stamped envelopes all go 
to Somerset House, to have tue stamp impressed 
upon them, which is done by a beautiful machine, 
chiefly iu\ ented by Mr Edw m Hill, in which emboss- 
ing and colour printing are ingeniously combined 
These envelopes are sold by the Stamp-office, 


between which and the Post-office a monetary 
adjustment becomes necessary 
E'NVOY, a diplomatic minister of the second 
order, l c, mfenor m rank to an ambassador 
Envoys ordinary and extraordinary, ministers 
plenipotentiary, the mtcrnuncios of tne pope, and 
all other mfenoi diplomatic ministers, differ from 
ambassadors m this, that although they receive 
their credentials, like ambassadors, immediately 
fiom their sovereign, they represent nqt lus 
personal dignity, but only his affairs They stand 
to him just as an oidinary agent does to Ins 
principal, and their acts or promises are his m 
a business, though not m a personal sense It is 
said that this class of diplomatists was first 
mtioduced by Louis XI of France, towards the 
end of the 15tli century The envoy is superior 
m rank to the chargt d'affaires, whose creden- 
tials proceed from the ministers of the Htate 
from which he is sent, and aie addressed to the 
miiustf rs of the &t ite to which he is sent , or are a 
melt delegation fiom an ambassador or envoy to 
conduct the aflans of the mission in Ins absonce 
Consuls (<i v) me not generally reckoned among 
diplomatic ministers, though, where they have 
diploni itic dutus to perform independently ot an 
ambassador or envoy, tiny are accredited, and 
ti cited is mimstcis Accoulmg to the division of 
diplomatic agents into foo* classes, which w r as made 
1>> the great poweis at o tongies-, of Vienna in 
1815 viz 1 Ambassad is, legates, and nuncios, 
‘J Envoys, ministers, and other agmts accredited to 
sov deigns , and A (Jhugts d'affaires, accredited by 
and to the deportments of Foieign Aflurs— an 
envoy would be of the second, and a chargG 
d’affaires of the thud rmk But the piacticc of this 
eouiitiy lias mteijected between the ambassador 
and the envoy a second class, called envoys extra 
oi dinary and ministers plenipotentiary, which, of 
course, throw's the ordinary envoy into the thud, 
and tht chnig6 d’affures into the fourth class Sec 
Cjiatc b u’Aiiaiils, Ambassador, Embassy, and 
Consul. 

ENYED Sec Nagy inykd 

E'OCENE (cos, dawn, and Lainos, recent), a terra 
mtrodueed by Lyell to characterise the Lower 
Tertiary strata, from the idea that the fossil shells 
of that period contain an extremely small proportion 
(34 per cent ) of living bpt cies. Ho accordingly looks 
upon these beds as indicating the dawn of the 
existing stato of the testaceous fauna — no recent 
species having been detected m the older rocks. 
The gradual approximation of the living inhabitants 
of tlu glot>e to the present forms is the chief charac- 
teristic of the Eocene and newer deposits The 
Eocene bt ds rest on the chalk Like the other Ter- 
tiai y strata, tin sc deposits occupy small and detached 
anas when corn jured with the older measures It 
is uot difficult to determine tho ri lanve position of 
Fi unary or kccoudary strata, because of the great 
extent of particular beds, being fiequently continu- 
ous oyer extensive districts But Tertiary dejiosits 
are more isol ited, and occur in smaller and more 
detach* d patches, hence it is difficult to determine 
the contemporaneity of the sections of the various 
periods, occurring as they do in different isolated 
localities Their relations must be determined from 
the i»etralogical structure of the beds, which, how- 
ever, is very inconstant, or from the more satis- 
factory evidence derived from their fosstliferous 
contents 

In the following table are given ( the generally 
received divisions of this period, with the ™ ^vtmnTp 
thickness (in English feet) of the Eng lish strata* and 
the French and Belgian equivalent beds . 
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g $. Bembridgo series, * 

el # 

3 Osborne series, 
h m 4 Hendon senes, 

I S ’ 

gj 6 , Biigstiot series, 

0 London clay series, 

7 Plastic clay series, 

8 Tbanot sands series, 


jj + * Cal cs-iro lacustro supe- 

g 1 Hampstead series, 17* < rienr, ameLGrts de Fon- 
ts taineble&u — Rupelian 

y . f Gypsous series of Mont* 

« a ***** k iisj mnrtre,Calealre lacustre 

g 2. Bembridgo series, llfl'j moyenne, and Calcaire 

^ t If' l slliceux — Tongricn 

i 2 ,S ) GrJ. do, Beauchamp 

H iq 4 Hendon senes, loa 

g * , ( Sables moyennes, Cnlcalr- 

gy I, _ . 4 grossier.andLitstoquile 

J 5 jj| d. Bngshot series, 1270 j lifcrts — Lacckomon and 

1*. t Hruxcllkn 

0 London clay aeries, 480 ^ypresum *** FranCG 

7 Flattie clay wrleo, 160 A ^L®®i7mon 

_ . . , ... I \V mtniff in trance — 

8 Thanot sand, series, 00 { L » Ildo B me „ ln f eI .| cur 

Total thiokncss, 254 2 feet 

EO'LIAN HA HP Sc e A oi ia*. HAri 
EON DE BEAUMONT, Chaki.es (iFNFViiivF 
Loins AuotrsrE Avon* TiMOinfc i>\ known ns the 
Chemher $ Eon, was born at Pouncrre, in Burgundy, 
in 1728, studied law, and became an advocate He 
attracted the notice of the Print o ot Conti by some 
political writings , and m 1755, was introduced by 
the latter to Louis XV, who employed him m 
diplom itic missions to JKnssn and Austu i After 
serving a short time m the irmy, not without 
distinction, he was sent to London m 1701 is 
secntaiy of embissy, and shortly ittei was made 
mimstci plc'ii i potentiary Becoming the victim of i 
court cabal, however, which dc pined him of his 
olhee, lie took Ins ituugc by publishing las seciot 
coirespoudenco with tin French court, wliuh con 
tamed, among othc r tlimgs, libc Is oil \ ai ions pc i sons, 
h or one of these , lie was pioscc utc d m London , und 
to avoid judgment, lhd to the' continent He, how 
ever, returned to Euglind agun , but, on the dc vth 
of Louis XV , the French ministry deemed it pi udent 
to recall him, as they were afrucl he might betiay 
their secrets to the English gc>\ ernmc nt, which 
made him bnlliant oil* rs The pic text hud hold of 
for this purpose, was th* 1 * sc ind d excited m London 
by his having issumed the gaib ot a worn m, w hn h 
he had done at the request of Louis, tlic bcttci, it 
may be presumed, to hide lus designs as a ‘sccjct 
agent’ On his return to France, howivei, Eon was 
very favourably received, and Loius XVI even 
ordered him to make use of tin iuiumue gub m 
future In 1783, lie agun piococdcd to London, not, 
however, m any visible official capacity , and, though 
dressed as a woman, gave lessons in fencing, ot 
which art he was a com])l etc mastci On tin out * 
break of the French Revolution, lie h intoned home , 
and offered his m r\ n c s to the nation , but as nothing 
cam© of his oflu, he finally i etui nod to London 
where he Bank into tlic greatest misery, and dud 
21st May 1810 An exammition oi Ron’s icmims 
by Mr J Copeland, a surgeon, settled the question 
of his sex, and put m eiul to the curiosity of tlic Eng- 
lish public. His writings appeared at A nsterdam 
1775, under the title of Lotsirs dv Chnvlur d'Eon 
The Mtmotres which boar his name are not genuine. 

EOO'A, or MI/DDLEBLEG, one of the Ffiendly 
or Tonga Islands, ib 30 miles in circuit, and contains 
300 inhabitants It is in lat 18° Iff 8 , and long 
4 175* 37' W The surface, which is rocky and 
barren, rises 600 feet above the sea. The group, 
as a whole, was discovered by Tasman in 1643 
EOTVOS, Jozsisf, a highly distinguished Hunga- 
rian author, was born 3d September 1813 at Buda , 
educated at home by a tutor of republican senti- 
ments, and studied philosophy and jurisprudence at 
the university of Pesth during the years 1825 — 1831 
He became an advocate in 1833, but Boon resolved 
• to devote himself exclusively to literature, in which j 


fielef ho had already won a great reputation by his 
comedies Krttikusok (The Critics) and j Wfaksuldk 
(The Weddings), and also by his tragedy Boszb 
(Revenge) Alter lus return from a journey through 
Germany, France, England, S wit zei land, and the 
Netherlands, he published his Prison Pe/orm {Qtf&ny- 
n wsrtform, Pesth, 1838), which was instrumental in 
bunging about many wholesome improvements in 
regard to prisons This was followed (1838—1841) 
by his uo\cl entitled The Carthusian , which excited 
great mtoicst, and w is pronounced to ho one of the 
l*st pi eductions of Hungarian literature E, now 
began to distinguish himself m politics When the 
Liberal party split, in 1814, into Mumcipahsts and 
Centralists, he became ono of tin most eloquent 
adv ocates of the polu y of the latter party, and wrote 
numuous at tides m f av our of it m^the Pesti Hirlap , 
which ire marked by vaued learning, fulness of 
thought, and elegance oi expression They were 
USUI el ill a collected form at leipsic in 184b, under 
the title of Jtefotm The \ illaqe Notaru (A’ Falu’ 
Jegy 7 oje, 1 vols , IN sth, ISM- 1840, English by 
Otto Winckskm, 1850, Gorman by Mailath) is a 
work of the highest older ot ment For variety of 
lmident, easy vigour of style, humour, liveliness, 
and fjcshiKBH of clesouptive power, it has been pro- 
nounced equal to the best of tlie W am la j Novels. 
Jt w is followed ill IM7- 1818 by his Mtifftfaroresdff 
loll hen (Jimiguy in 15U), which desuihes the 
m surra tion of the pc is mts that happened in that 
ye at m a rnaste ily style AVhen tlio revolution of 
J&4S broke out, E was appointed Mmistei ot Public 
Instruction, but soon bee uno iwho of his own 
me ipacity for the weak of a practie al statesman, 
and abandoning Ins country, vvbieb he deemed it 
impossible foi lain to st‘rve , 1 e tire d for some time to 
Munich, wlioie he employed himself exclusively in 
literary pm suits The most important fruit of lus 
icsidoucc Jo 1C w is J)er Em /huts da Idem das 19 
Ja/uh an) Stunt und (hsdlsihajt (The Influence of 
the leli as of tin 19th Century on tlio State and on 
Society Postil and Aienna, 1851) In 1851, E 
loliimcd to Hungary, but lias not snico mingled 
m polities Set' (Wugery’h Un quins fitdnn und 
Slant vitamin (Oratois ami Statesmen of Hungary, 
Vienna, 1851) 

EPACPJDA'CEA:, a ii itur.vl orelen of exogenous 
plants, conusting oi shrubs and small trees, whibh, 



Spnngelia Incamata * 

1 , flower and calyx , 3 , anther , 3 , etamens and ovary. 

both in appearance and m botanical characters, 
much resemble the JSne&z, or Heath family^ The 



EPACT-EPAULEMENT. 


most ftrnportanfc distinguishing structural character generals and statesmen, and one who fpr A long 
is muted found m the simplicity of the anthers, TKsncid elevated his country to the highest point of 
which are one celled, open longitudinally, and are honour and prosperity, was bom 414 B.C. He was 
destitute of appendages descended from an ancient but impoverished family, 
The flowers of the E have and led a retired life till his 40th year, profiting by 
gone) ally a tubular corolla, the instructions of Lysis the Pythttwrean, who 
jHp diMding into five -rarely inspired him with enthusiasm foi the elevated ideas 

four — segments , which, which it was the object of his life to reabse. E 
however, sometimes become first becomes prominent diuing the period when 
separate petals The calyx the Lacedemonians garrisoned the citadel of Thebes, 
1R persistent, often coloured, and kc pt the inhabitants in subjection. Though 
h m thf same numb( i of seg he took no part in the desperate but successful 
nu nts with the corolla, ami stiatigem by w'hicli his fellow-citizens recovered 
* is surrounded witli small the Cartmna m 379 i» v , he stepped forward unme 
bjatt* Tin st miens are diatcly after into the ranks of the patriots, and 
fuui fbm m the J 'Juror, when si nt to Sparta m 371 B 0 along with several 
usually c qu il m numbti to others, m order to negotiate a peace between the 
tlu h< gnu nts of the corolla, two countries, E displayed as much firmness and 
n* Jjrjff tltc mate with them dignity as eloquence m the debate which ensued 
i* 'J’lu fruit is sometimes a upon the question win tlic r Thebes should ratify 

LjOrnli capsult, sometimes a Uny, the tieity in the name of all Bctotia, the result 

V tf fWftjiJOi souictiims » drupe r J lie of w Inch i itiiic itum would have been equivalent 

pi leivcs ate simple, generally to a recognition of her claim to supremacy over 

altuintt , often nowded, the Laotian towns To this the Lacodcmomans 

tlio flow. is in sjuLlh, in dtmiincd, and the war was agun resumed, E. 

£//r tc rnniial r n i me s, oi axillary a is appointed < ommander m chief , and, m con* 

(jjj/ 1 R? arnl solitiry — About 400 junction with his fru tid Pclopulas, with an army 

species ot E ate known, ol 0000 men, defeated double that number of the 

all natives of the Indian tin my at Lcuctra ( 171 I c) Two ><ars later, he 

n Archipelago, the South St i md Pclopidas inauhed ito the Peloponnesus, 

Epacns Crandifloia. Islands, and Austrilia, m incited stvcial of the i d tnbes to fall away 

winch regions they stem fiom Sparta, and tlion turned Ins arms against 

to occupy the place of the lit atlis of other parts that city, which, howcvti, w vs bravely defended by 


Epacns Crandifloia. 


of the world 


p irticulaily of tlu gt nus A gc silaus On lus return to Thebes, E was accused 


Kpaci w, are well known ornaments of om green 
houses, and art flowering bhiubs of gi ( l t beantj. 
Some produce edible bernes resembling tlic cian 
berry See Crasm uby 


of hiving violated tlic laws of his country, by 
u tuning the supitmt power m Ins hands btyond 
the tunc appointed by 3 i\v , but w^as acquitted m 
const queue e of Ins open inel anim ited defence In 


_ A s- 4 m , ai r ,, , tlic spring of 3GS B c , the vv ir was renewed with 

E PACT , in Clnonologjr, is the excess of the Bohr mtrc lS(fl f betwetn Thebes and Sparta, and E. 
month above the lun ir s>nodie il month, oi of the ollcc moro Wlir(hct l into tin Peloponnesus, but did 
solar year above the lunai yeai of tvu lve synodic il uo j. l( complisli much, and on ins return home, 
months, or of sevcial solar months ibovi is many rcco „«,i ach.-tk fiomChabnas atOormth Toatono 
synodical months or of s. voiaUol ir years ab.no as Jor tllls un , nu essfl ,i nn.Urtakmn, ho advanced ruth 
many periods each consisting ot 12 synodic il months <{ J 0( , o uun mto Auadia, and i-mied battle with the 
Tlie menstrual tpact is the evetss oi tht civ iJ c lUn mam l )0f |y 0 i the enemy near Mantmeia, in the year 
dar month above the lunai month h or a month of 362 a c E at thc hCtld of hj3 troops, succeeded m 
31 cliys, this ejnet is 1 diy J1 houis lo minuti s j 7 iking the Spirtan phalanx, but was mortally 
sci onds, it wo suppose new moon to ocrur on the W0llll( i ed 1U the hi east l>y a javelm Being told by 
iirst day of the month The a.muil ipict w the tll0 physicians that he would die as soon as the 


excess of the solar y< ir above the lunai 


f i . .. m , , , , wc ai >on was cxti acted, on receiving intelligence that 

Julian solai year is (m uh ) 3b<> da>», and the J uhan the JVl otian , hail grwucd t ho victory, he is said to 
lunar yoir is (nearly) dr»4da\s, the anmul .pact is luvo tonl out Uic pnclin with his own hand, 
neaaly 11 days lln eput tor two Julnn v »rs is, ( xclammn; ‘ I li i\o lived lorn; enough ’ His moral 
thcrolore, nearly 22 days, for three yews, tt days pu , lty> |ugtiw>i and .leniency are extolled by the 


When, however, the cpcaet pusses iO 


antic nts as much is Ins nulitaiy talents, and it is 


fiom a new moon on the 1st of Jinuai}, wc liml 
that the enact becomes 30 or 0 in the ]0th yeai 
The epact tor the ‘20th ycai is again II , and so on 
The years m the cycle ue marked by Homan 


EPAU LEMENT (from the French tyaule, 
shoulder), in siege woiks, is^ a portion of a battery 
or earth w oik The siege batteries are generally 


VJLKSH w vie YI1VI1 iiUULL li lJUiUUCi orivi von-eu* oao „ , / rrn r. 

the Gregorian yeai (sec (Ai kndau) dittcra from, and & aaun froln ^ flanking fire Pho name u often 
is m advance of, the Juli ui by II days (the number ir J°^ COUfl ly paanapot of the battery 

lost on tho Julian account before the Gregorian lts0 ^i but it appues properly to the flanlang return 
computation of time w is intioducod m England), 01ll y Sometimes the whole of a small or secondary i 
and as 11 days is the difference between the solar earthwork, including the battery and its flanks, is 
and lunar years, it, follows that the Gregorian epaot an <?paulement , and sometuncs the same 

for any year is the same with the Julian epact for to an isolated l brcajt-work intendod 

the year preceding it to shield the cavalry employed in defending a body 

® of besiegers. r 

EPAMIKO'KDAS, the most eminent of Theban An 6pa,uU is the shoulder of a bastioA, wliero # 
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EPATJLETTE--EPHEMERA. 


one of the faces and one of the flanks meet , and 
this points to the proper meaning of epaulement, 
as a shoulder or flanking work, 

EPAULETTE, from the same French source 
as ep&ulexneftt, is a shoulder-knot 'worn by com- 
missioned officers m the naval profession, both as an 
ornament and a distinction in the Bntish navy, 
the officers of and above the rank of lieutenant 
wear epaulettes of gold lace, one on each shoulder, 
sub-lieutenants wealing one only Hanks and 
degrees are marked m a very systematic way by 
means of crowns, anchors, and stars woiked in 
silver on the epaulette, and also by the size of the* 
cordB of the epaulette itself This decoration w as 
formerly universal in the Bntish irmy, othcers 
wearing those of gold, men of worsted , but they 
were abolished at the time of thf Russian wai, m 
consequence of the danger to which oilicus thus 
easily marked outwue exposed from the enemy’s 
sharpshooters Militia officers wore epiulittcs of 
silver cords 

EPEE, Charles Micitm, Aiiil m i\ one of 
the foundciH of the system of instruction for 
the deaf and dumb, was born at Vcrsulhs, 25fch 
November 1712 Hi studied foi # tlii chinch, md 
entering into holy oidu-j, bii urn* a prim 1 m r md ’ 
canon at Troyes, but eventually, on account of I 113 
Janacnist opinions, was deprived of this Appoint 
meat He now lived in ntnennnt 111 Baris In 
the you* 175'), he firht began to oieupy lumsclf 
wutb the education of two deaf and dumb Misters, 
and, as he asst its, without any pi <v ions knowledge 
of Ferula’s efforts m the < ium, linentod i languigo 
of signs, by which pi r 1011 s thus tiffin ted might bi 
enabled to hold mtu course with then lcllow 
cieatiues His lirst attempts bung oi owned with 
success, he determined to devote his lih to tin 
subject At Ins own tvpuise, lie founded an msti 
tution for the deaf and dumb, aucl libouietl with 
unwearied /exl for its piospuitv Ills favourite 
w r ibh, howevoi, the fomdition of smh m mstitu 
tion at the public cost, was not tulhllul till after 
his death, whuh took pliu 2 id Dcccndur 17b ( l 
He wrote a woik, cntithd Institution dt* Mounts 
et Muetn (2 vols, Fins, 177tJ which .itterw uds 
appeared m an linpioud form imdu tin title , 
L(l vtntubh Namur iCIustuuH tts Mould* it 
MrnUs (Fans, ITS!) 

EPEI'RA, a g^Tius of spidu i, the 1 t\ p< of a family 
called Eputidn They aie of tliu&c, spnliis whuh 
have only a pin of pulmon iry s u s md spiracles. 



construct webs with regular meshes, formed by con- 
centric circles and straight radii , and are furnished 
with a pair of almost contiguous eyes on each side, 
other four eyes forming a quadrangle in the centre 
$Iaay of them are remarkable for the beauty of 


their colours and of their forms Several species 
abound m our gardens, particularly in autumn* & ' . 
dmlerna is ono of the largest British spiders. It w 
found m moors, the border* of woods, Ac* j but it 
is m tropical countries that the Epnridtx exist in 
greatest numbers, and attain the greatest shse and 
beauty, extending fioin branch to bianch their lace- 
work, remark ihle for gracefulness of design. Tho 
not, when loaded with wmgs, wing covers, and 
limbs of insects that have been pi eyed upon. M 
often loosened, and falls down upon tho central 
mat oi dm ot tho spider, and successive nets 
thus falling down, fonn at last a ball sometimes 
as large as a man’s head Some ot the spider cords, 
carrn d lion outally from trie to trie at a consider- 
able hught hom tho giouml, ‘are so strong as 
to cause a painful check across the face when 
mmmg quickly against them , anil more than 
ono So ,1 JE Turnout says, *m riding I have 
had my lint lifted oft my hi ad by a single thread.* 

Tuuu nt s Ct ijlon 

EPERIES (Lat Fiaqopoh a or Epwmmm; 
Hung Jhptijti, Moral Pn*som), an old town of 
Hungary, in tho county of Saios, of which it is the 
i ajntal, is igiu ably situ iti d on the left bank of tho 
Tan 7a, ihout 150 miles north t ist of Festh It is 
surrounded with wills, is tin scat of a bishop, and 
contains some houses of the 15th and 1 Otli con tunes, 
built in the style ot thysi m Naples, with which K. 
was much loiiuuticl m the middle ages Its prm 
cipil buildings arc the (Ihurcli of St Nicholas, tho 
(ommunal college, with 500 students and a library 
consisting of 14,000 volumes, and the county hall 
It lias niauufactuK s of earthen waio and of linens 
and woollens, aucl his some trade m linen 
goods, coin, and Tokay wnu In tlio vicinity 
aic the Nov u saltworks, which produco 5000 
tons of Balt annually Fop 9000, almost wholly 
Slai omc 

FPERNAY, a town of Fiance, m the department 
of M Liui, n the la ul qu ut( is of the Vim de Chum 
ptrijnr , and Is situated in the midst of a rich vino- 
growing distiict, on tho left bank of the Marne, 19 
mill h west tioith wist of ( 'h dons It is well biult, 
ch an, and well pavul Its t nvirons consist, for tho 
most pait, «d ihiMiit -wllas, with vaults attached, 
belonging to tin (’liinijiagm wmc merchants K» 
nianut utuies lnrg< quantities of eaithon ware from 
ill ly obtained in the n< ighboui hooil, and called 
r l nn d( j Chain puqtn t also how ry, r< lined sugar, 
and 1c ether It his a husk trade in hottlcb, corks, 
wire, champagne wmis, Ac Pop 9,140 

E'PHAH, i ini isun of eajuu ity foi dry goods in 
usi among the llibri ws It contaimil thiet English 
p( cks and thn ( pints 

EFHE MERA (Ui lasting fora day), a Linnroan 
genus of muKopterous insects, now forming tho 
family or tribe Lphunemta They aie allied to the 
Jjihtlluhda or Drigon flics, but diflu from them in 
many very important lespi cts Tlicy have rcoeivpd 
then name, to which corn spends the English D AV- 
I' iy, some times also applied to them, from the brief 
dilution ul then ixistince in the perfect state, in 
which, u ry unlike Hit dragon-flies, they aie believed 
to tike no food, ntcrcJy piopagatiug their species, 
and dying From the seaHofc of the year m winch 
they la gin to he seen, some of them are also colled 
May ily, and by this name are well known to 
anglers, who use them, and artificially imitate 
them as excellent lures foi trout The eggs of 
the ephemera are also a favourite food of fumes, 
they cohere together in a gelatinous mast. Tho 
larva 1 and pupae are aquatic, and m these states tho 
ephemeras have a much longer life than in their 


« 




EPHEMERA— EPHESUS. 


perfect state, extending even to years The larvae 
and pup t »i e sufficiently voracious The abdomen 
of the luiva is furnished on each side ‘with a sot of 
leaflets, which serve instead of gills for respiration, 
and arc also used in locomotion, although there are 
six fe(t attached to the thoracic segments The 
pupa) differ little from the larvae except in having 
rudimentary wings enclosed under scales Both 
lame and pupa) Iiav e the* abdomen terminated by 
two or thiee jointed filaments, which the peifeit 
insect also has, sometimes vriy long The body of 
the perfect insect is soft mcl slender, tlic wings 
resemble in foim thos< of diagon fins, but are soit 
and lilniy , m icpose, tiny are eh vated vertically 
above the body tlu si corn! pm of wings are much 
smaller than the lust, and m some species are 
altogether wanting, th< mg ins of tin month in 
so soft and small is not i isily to bt discerned, 
and to be apparently unfit lor any kind of use 
Ephemera*, m thur luva md puni slates, li\o 
chiefly under stouts m w itijr, or m Imitows which 
they make in tlu banks of stre mis Whin ready 
for then lmal change, tiny creep out of tin witir 
to undergo it on some pilot 01 othci object by the 
waterside, generally towirds sunset on some fine 
day of sum mu or autumn Aflu haying itt lined 
their winged st itc, how c v« 1 , they < ast off a comph to 
slough or envelope, so pufict, th it it exhibits e\m 
the limbs, abdominal filaments, and antenna* , and 
these ‘ ghost like exuvuo’ an sometimes so abundant 
in the ncighbouilmod of streams, as to com in ‘a 
pearly layc r* the hat and basin t of the angloi The 
multitudes of ipliemu.e in often very gnat, tilling 
the an as a cloud, ni\, so ilmndant in tiny it 
times, that thur bodies have bun known to cover 
the ground in urtiiii distuds of Fiance, auditive 
been gathend from partn ul ir spots m cait loads to 
be used as manure 

EPHEMERA, 01 F KURTS DIARIA m Latin 
(from Or epi and hnnua, on i da)), a inu which 
lasts only a single d ij , or p irt of a day, and is 
gent rally dependi nt on some slight loi al nutation 
It hardly requires any other tieitment than the 
remoi il of the < ausi , it know n 

EPIIE'MERIS ((ii ‘fm the d ly ’) is a name 
applied to alumnus fiom tlu ir containing notices 
foi c acli d ly .It is mostly confined to astronomic il 
tables giutig tin daily jdaus of the sun moon, and 
planets and otliu phenome u i of the lu i\ 1 11 s Such 
tables linvt become common since the davs of 
Kepler The fust win published by Pui bach for 
the ) 1 ary 1450 — 1401 Those ot Regiomontanus, 
for 1474, were much more u cui ate, and lus Ephtm 
endes met with umvtml wuptance blind ir 
publications wue iftirwaids made by Leontius, 
Onganua, Kepler, and othei s Tin most important 
works of the kind at piesent ire the French Con 
namarni des Temps, thS English Nautual Almanac , 
the Ejfemrndi di Milano , and the Bulm Astrono 
mtschtn Jahrbuchei 

EPHE'SIANS, Eptstms to Tirt, is a letter 
addressed St P ml, during his first imprisonment 
at Rome, to the 1 huich which assc mbled m Ephesus 
(q v) This cliui eh had been planted by the 
apostle himself, and, us w< inidr fiom vanous cir- 
c 11 instances mentioned m the Acts of the Apostles, 
was an object of his spmal affection The epistle 
was written almost at the s mie time as that to the 
Colossians, and consequently breathes the same 
spirit of exalted piety and fen id. faith, besides 
containing many similar thoughts and exhorta- 
tions it may be divided into two grand parts, 
the tirst of which is for the most part doctmnaj., 
and the second practical. The proofs outs genuineness 


and authenticity have generally tjeen considered 
unquestionable , but recently jDe Wette, in his 
Introduction to a Commentary on the Ephesians 
(2d edit. 1847), has tried to shew that this epistle 
is simply an expansion of the grander epistle to 
the Colossians, though he admits that it has the 
appearance of having been compiled m the apostolic 
age. 

E'PHESUS, one of the twelve Ionic cities of 
Asia Minor, was situated m Lydia, near the mouth 
oi the river Caystrus, in the midst of an alluvial 
plain it docs not appeal to have been as old as the 
T 10 j.u 1 w u, but its primitive history has been 
confused by myths It bore a great variety of 
name a at diffeunt times, tbe principal of which, 
besides E , were Ortygia and Ptelea. 'According to 
Sti ibo, it vvis founded by Androclus, son of Codrus, 
md tins is the most probable of the accounts which 
have come down to us, though others held to the 
tradition of its Amazonian origin It was long 
before E acquired any political importance, m spite 
of being a aicied city from an caily period. Sub- 
dued lirst by the Ly dun, and next by the Persian 
kingh, it was included, after tlu death of Alexander 
the (in at, in tlio tomtoms of Lysiraachus (281 
n ( ) by whom it was greatly strengthened TJlti- 
mat( I), it came into the possession of the Romans, 
md 111 the time of Augustus, when Strabo wrote, it 
was ‘ the greatest plate d tldcle of all the cities of 
Asia west of the Taurn This was also its condi- 
tion wlitn visited by l l Paul, who resided hero 
three years , but the dc >ti action of its great templo 
by the* Goths, 111 200 a d, gave it a blow from 
wlucli it never r( covered In HI a ]> , it was the 
sunt* of the thud gc nei il council of the Christian 
Chinch Its gemrd history, while a city of the 
Byzantine empire , was unimportant, and before tho 
days of Tame 1 lane it had almost completely perished 
— The nuns of E comprise a stadium 087 feet long, 
fragment? of a great thratro (alluded to in tho 
v count of St Puil’s pre veiling m the city), of an 
odeum or music hall, ind of various walls and 
towers, belonging to the Greek, Roman, and Byzan 
tine eias Neai the western extremity of the 
tow n are also some massive ati uctures, which over- 
look the swamp or inarch where was the ancient 
harbour These* ue regarded with much probability 
as the site of the famous Temple of Diana This 
nunellous building, one of the Beven wonders of 
the woild, was originally built by Chersiphron, but 
after its destruction by Herostratus on the night 
(as is 8 aid) when Alexander the Great was bom 
(156 n c ), it was rebuilt by the inhabitants m a 
style of greitu splendour than before, the very 
women conti lbutmg their ornaments to secure the 
necessary funds, yet, notwithstanding this enthu- 
Riibin, moie than two bundled years elapsed before 
the new edifice was completely finished. It was 
the largest Greek temple ever constructed Its 
length w is 425 ft et, its width 220, the number 
of its columns 128, of which 3b were carved, and 
their height 00 feet It had an area more than 
four times that of tho Parthenon at Athens, and 
even tho Olympemm was only about two thirds 
os great But oven more wonderful than the 
temple itself were the numberless statues and 
pictures which it contained, executed by the best 
masters of Greece The altar of tho goddess was 
prineip illy adorned with th© works of Praxiteles. 
Plundered of its treasures by Nero, and bnme4 (as 
has been mentioned) by the Goths, it was most 
likely finally destroyed by tho iconoclasts, m the 
reign of Theodosius L, who issued his celebrated 
edict against the ceremonies of the' pagan reli- 
gion 381 a d. The site of E. is now occupied by 
some wretched villages, the principal of which vt 



EPHOE— EPHRAEM SYRUS. 


Ayasaluk — Certain cabalistic words or sayings ore 
said to have Veen inscribed on the figure o£ Plena, 
which being copied and carried about as charms, 
became known as Epheaa luorce (Mason’s Anatom te 
of Sorceries 1612) 

EPHOD, a vestment worn by the Jewish high- 
pnesfc over the MtU or second (purple) tunic It 
oonsisted of two shoulder pieces, one covering the 
back, the other the breast and upper part of the 
body, not unlike the Greek epoim Two onyx stones 
set m gold fastened it on the shoulders, and on each 
of the stones were engraved the names of six tribes, 
according to their order The material of which 
the ephod was wrought was extiemely costly and" 
magnificent ‘gold, blue, purple, crimson, and fine 
twined linen’ A girdle or band, of one piece with 
tlie ephod, fastened it round the body Just above 
this girdle, m tho middle of the ephod, and joint <1 
to it by little gold chains, rings, and strings, reste d 
the square oracular hi east plate with the mysterious 
Unm and Thummim See also JHruu Priest and 
Ubim and Thummim 

Originally intended to be worn by the high pi lest 
exclusively, ephods of an inferior material seem 
to have been in common use in later times by the 
ordinal y pnests L\tn David, when bunging the 
ark back to Jcru&al* in, appealed m one Inert 
is also mention m nh of an tphotl in sevu il 
passages of the book of Judges uid Samuil, where 
the wonl Inust nteds stand eithci for the irholt 



this ephod to hut bet n a colo^il shoultloi vt st 
ment of gold, to which dnmt lionours were 
rendered 

E'PHORI (Or ‘ oveiseers’), an older of magis 
trates in ancient times which appt ars to have ongin 
ated at Sparta, .and to have been pttuliar to the 
Done governments When or by whom tho iphon 
wero first instituted, is a point of gieat imrntainty 
Herodotus attributes their creation to Lyemgus, 
and Aristotle to Tin ojiompus (770 720 n r ) The ir 
duty was to sujienntcnd the intc rnal admmistri 
tion of tho stall, especially alFui's ot justice, for 
which a particulai building was assigned them, 
called the Ephonon One of then most important 
functions was the oversight, at 1< ist m part, of tho 
education of youth, for we m told by A the iuih 
that thfy lnsju ctcd tin clothing and bi ddmg ot 
the young men The ephon wore five m num 
ber, they wut elected by and from Alio peoph * 
— on winch An stotle observes, th.it th lough them 
the demos enjoyed a participation m the highest 
magistracy of tho state and held their otlut 
only for one yeai Thar influence gradually 
increased, for their powers wue so ill defined th.it 
it was difficult to say what was not under their 
cognizance and authority Cicuo driws a com 
panson between the iphoralty of Spirt i and tin 
tribunate of Rome, which is not altogether 
"unwarranted by the facts of the case Ultimately, 
the kings themselves became subject to the super- 
vision of the ephon Cleomenca, for example, was 
brought before them for bribery, Agesilaua was 
fined, and Pausamus imprisoned , and in extreme 
cases they could prefer charges against them, 
and have them tried before the supreme criminal 
court They also transacted the negotiations with 
foreign powers, subscribed treaties, raised troops, 

* intrusted the army to tho king or some other 
general,’ and, in fact, acted as the executive of 
the State Muller regards the cphoralty as ‘the 
principle of change m the Spartan constitution, 
and, m the end, tne cause of its dissolution-’ In 
the Vanda of the ephon, the constitution of Sparta 


certainly ceased to be a genuine aristocracy* and 
became a sort of oligarchy j but this point is 
involved in touch obscurity* and perplexity. Their 
authority, however, was at last destroyed by Am* 
and Cleomenes, who murdered the ejihori for the 
time being, and restored the old Spartan consti* 
tutiou (225 bc) 

E'PHRAEM SY'RUS, one of the most celebrated 
and prolific oei lesiastical writers of the Syrian 
Church Several accounts ot his life have been 
handed down to us, but they all bear more or less 
su< li a legendary character, that the real facts to be 
gathered from them are but s< anty It appears, then, 
that Ephraem (He b Ephraim) was born m the early 
part of tho reign of Constantino tho Groat, * some- 
where Ik twa « n the Euphrates and Tigns,’ most prob- 
abJy ut JS’isihis Hie patents were, according to 
some, heithens , and E, jcpmliatmg their idolatry 
at an eaily age, had to leive tlioir roof Jacob, 
Bishop of NiHihia, took care of the boy, and under- 
took his education His progress m learning was 
so satisfactory that tho bishop was soon aole to 
make huu teacher at Ins own school , and when m 
525 A i) J v ob wont to the council of Niceaa, E. 
iccoinp.imcd him thither In .%!, Nisibis was ceded 
by Jovinim to the Persians, and E first retired into 
Roman territory, then went to Amd, his mother’s 
buthplvc, and finally settled m Edtssa (Orfa), 
whnu he rern uned until his death He is said to 
havo been so poor when he first ar lived at Edessa, 
that ho was obliged to take service at a public 
bath, but In soon became ocqu unted with hermits 
of the neighbourhood, and adopted their habits i 
he ictired into a cave near the town, and led 
tho life of n loclusi But bo grtat were his piety 
and isccticism, as well as his icadiness to help 
the pool mil tend the sick, that lie was looked 
upon as .i sunt, iml his clay is still celebrated, 
at diflcrent ditis, m various churches Among his 
usu il denominations, more espoci illy referring to 
his to u lungs and writings, are ‘Prophet of the 
Syrians, Column of tho Church, Harp of the Holy 
Spmt,’ , mcT Iiih name is never mentioned 
without tho ‘ Mor’ or ‘Man’ (Lord, My Master) 
being prefixed But foi all that, lie had no lack 
of enemies His binning / cal for preaching and 
eonvdtimj foil him to attack most fiercely almost 
iveiy otio liiyund the pale of Ins peculiar creed 
II < spoku and wrote unu asm gly against Idolaters, 
*( hililccs,’ Jews, and h<r<ti<s of all kinds, cape 
tiaLly Anaus, Sabellians, Mam chains, Novatians, 
Towaids tho end of his life, lie paid a visit 
to Basil the Great, m Cappadocian Ctosarea, who 
could not p;< v ul upon him to accept of any higher 
oflict m the v hurch than a deanery, though he 
spared no dibit to mike him bishop Returned 
to Edess i, ho found phiguo and famine l aging there, 
and to lus over exertions for the relief of tho 
Huffenrs his death is attributed by some Ho 
expired in the same year with Basil, m 378, not 
before having given the strictest injunctions that 
his burial should bc of tho vc/y simplest descrip- 
tion With respect to the Testament which he is 
reported to have dictated in his dying hour — 
much as >t has been used for biographical purposes 
— we can take no notieo whatever of it, os it is 
entirely spurious 

The visit to Basilius, unimportant os it seems, has 
been of veiy great moment The legend which 
surrounds this as all other incidents of his life, with 
a halo of miracle, records that the two men, although 
previously ignorant of each other’s language, began 
to speak them fluently at this i ntorvmw — Baam us 
Syriac, and E Greek This wonderful circum- 
stance first induced the learned to enter Upon the 
question, whether hi, half of whose voluminous 



EPHRAIM— EPIC POETRY 


urorkp are in Creek, did really understand that 
language , and further, whether he understobd any 
language but his own, Bvriac If he did not, what 
view was to be taken of his Commentaries on the 
Bible, of which the Hebrew and Greek texts, as 
well as the Septuagint and the Greek Fathers, must 
have been a Healed book to hnn There were, and 
arc still, great differences of opinion on those points, 
but it is geneially tikeu for granted now, that lie 
did not understand any language but his own , that 
he made use of the common Syriac version, the 
Peshito, that lus giammatu al and linguistic notes 
are taken from drift unt Synac Coiumciitancs, and 
that the Greek portion of lus woiks (onsists pirtly 
of translations m idc hom Ins Snuic iftir lus di itli, 
or even dui ing lus lift turn, ind pirfcly of lnterpola 
turns Both the pi am and the bl une winch nave 
been mdiscnnnnnti ly la stow* d upon him as awnti r 
are exaggi rated 11 is chit t im 1 it lit s m tlu glowing 
fervoiu and the dttp pnty wlntli lit infused into 
all he wrote, mort pai tic ul lily into Ins ilcgiat 
hymns ])i< tion and bum u< poetn al throughout, 
and when not Minimi' into the infinite, of no 
mean beauty The clft cfc is liughtcuid by tin 
matchless simplicity and awing giandtur ot tin 
Syriac idiom 

We will now onumento Ins pimcipil woiks and 
their editions Those (umftr Ins name) m Gietk, 
consist of Stimons oi Uonnlus, and Trt itisis of an 
exegotic, dogmatic, inti ascetic natuit Pliotius 
reoordsthit he wrote num than a thousand such 
sermons , So/omonos sp< iks of ‘ 300 myriads but, 
as we said befoie, of those that base come down to 
us, some arc spurious, uni others at least suspi 
cious Gf lh ird Vohsuih translated 171 treatise sfi nm 
Greek MSS found in Italiiii hbiirus into Latin, 
and published Hum at Bonn, l r >S ( ) d r >%, in 3 vols 
(Theic is but one puce m tlum tianslated fiom the 
Syriac) They wire reprinted m Cologne in 1601, 
1619 (1675), and also m Antwerp, m 1619 The first 
Greek edition appiind m Oxford in J 70<), t dried 
from 28 Oxford MSS by ft] Thu ut< s Tin most 
impoitant of lus Synac woiks aie, besides an inh 
nito variety of hoimlus minions, jiouns Ac, his 
commentaries, or i itliei scholia, on parts of the Old 
Testament Then valiu to us, liowt \u, is limited to 
their aiding us m explaining and fixing some it ad 
ings of tlu* Pcshito (see pFsinro), and m cnrulung 
oiu critical app u at us That lie also conmuntul on 
the Gospels is certain, but no MS has bten found as 
yet, not even in a Guek oi Ai ibic ti inslatum Ah 
to the songs and prayeis in the Syiim Lituigy 
ascnbcd to E, they are simply composed in Ins 
manner, and Ixtiay thin eompai itivcly letent 
origin at the lust glance The pi me ipil edition 
of Ins works m Syriac and (I rick was published 
in 6 vols m Itoim, unda the papal .authority 
(1732—1746) 

The prmcipil wnteis on .uc So/omenos, 
Ili*t Keel in 10 , Asstmam, Ptoleif and JiibhotJi 
Orient Cmlnei , Dr Pi oph Aim Vn <? Si/r (1827), 
Lengerke, Comm dr Dpln Sip S S Infnpitte 
(Hallo, 182S) , and Dr Kphi Sip A) if ILrmen , Ac 
(1831) Souu tasteful German ti mslntions of 
hymns, by Zmgule, aie to be found m the Zeitedii 
d DeiU#i)i t n i\I onjtnl Gesellsih pemmi 

ETHRAIM, the younger son of Joseph by his 
Wife Asenath, and the founder of one of the twelve 
tribes of Israel It i«. possible that he may have 
recoived lus name which signifies ‘double fruitful 
m ss,’ from having bten born dining the seven years 
of plenty His grandftthu, f icob, shortly before 
his death, prophesied the greatmss of his posterity 
•when giving linn his blessing * His s^d shall 
become a multitude of nations * (Gen xlvin 19) 
After the Israelites had left Egypt, the tribe of 


Ephraim numbered 40,500 (lumbers, i 32, 33) , but 
from causes not specified, and not discoverable, it 
had sunk, forty years later, on #fee eve of the con- 
quest of Canaan, to 32,500 (lumbers, xxvc 37). 
Yet it was under the leadership of an Ephraimite, 
Joshua, the son of Nun, that the Canaamtes were 
subjugated, and the land possessed This seems to 
have given the tribe a much higher influence than 
I might have been expi ctedfrom its numerical strength 
Wo find Judah and Ephraim classed together as 
t iking theu inheritance first (Josh. XV XVL, Ac) 
The precise boundaries of Ephraim, as of the other 
tubes, it is impossible to determine It occupied 
the ( ontre of Palestine, was bounded on thp south 
by 1) m ami Benjamin, and stretched from the 
Jordan on the cast to the Mcditenanean on the 
w cat From scattered notices of the Ephraimites m 
the curlier annals of the Hcbiews, wc infer that 
they welt , on thi whoft , jealous of their brethren. 
This foiling of dissatisfaction at length broke out 
into rebellion in the reign of Rthoboam, and the 
in w kingdom of Isricl, ruftd over by Jeroboam, 
was lor the most part merely the kingdom of 
Ephraim, for tlu 1 u»d which lay to the north 
or it could liaidly hr said to be actually in the 
possession of the tribes whose nanus it bore, 
the ongmil inhabitants keeping stubborn hold of 
thur uties and strongholds See Isiiall, King- 
dom of 

EPI, oi GTItOUEJ , (Fr), a species of oma 
mmtil ironwolk with a Inch the coins of pavilions 
or pointed l oofs artv ‘■onietinu s sui mounted m the 
lemiissaiict style qf architecture Oni ot the finest 
examples is that whuh sin mounts the rourelie 
aux Pastoi ils at the Hotel tic Bourgtlicroulde m 
limit u 

EPIC POETRY (Gr epos, a void, a discourse 
or nariitm) lilt two chid kinds of poetry, arc 
Epic poetiy uul Lyric poetry Epic poctiy Ins 
outw ird objects for its subject, of whnh it gives 
an linagm ilivt narntive Tlit events themselves 
m ly be paitlv led and partly futitious, or they 
may be albogotlui futitious E>rn» poetry, on the 
other h uul, sets foi th the mw ird occurrences of 
the w ritt i oi s peakc i ’ s ow n mmd — lus feelings and 
reflections No composition, perhaps, answers, m 
ill its parts, to the one of these descriptions, or to 
tin other , but a pm c or poem is classed as epic oi 
lync auording to the clement that predominates 
Undex each ot these grand divisions, or genera, 
there are subdiv lsions, oi specie s llie longer poems 
of the epic genus unbrice an extensive scales of 
events, and the actions of numerous personages 
The term hetou epic, oi hrtotc poem, is pioperly 
applied to mu h woiks as the Iliad and Odyssey of 
Homer, V n gil’s shm id , Tasso’s Ja uaalem Delivered , 
Auosto’s Orlando Puuoso , and others, which 
desciibo tlic achievements of the gods and heroes 
of antiquity, or ot the littlo less mythic knights 
of medieval ( lnvaliy Poems, again, like Milton’s 
Pa md nr Lost incl Dante’s Divtna Commedia, ftic 
saurd cjucs Byron’s Chtlde Harold , with the 
length anel narrative structure of an epic, abounds 
m reflection, sentiment, and satiro ana thus is, in 
substance, as much lync as epic* Productions likp 
those now named form tho class of grand epics, or 
epic poems, by way of eminence But there are 
several speeios of minor poems which, from their 
nature, must also be ranked as epics. One of these 
is the Idvly a term applied to wh it is called pastoral 
jxietrii , or to descriptions in general of natural 
scenery, and of the actions and manners oilmen 
m calm, ordinary life Burns’s Cotter's Saturday 
Nighty Goldsmith’s DrsetUd \ %llagty and most of 
Crabbc’s poems, are idyls ; so are poetical epistle** 
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The UUUxd (q v ) Is another specif of minor 
epic. 

Attempta at epic poetry are now rare, the spirit 
of the age being against that* form of composition 
Instead of epic poems, we have novel*, which, so 
far as subject is concerned, may be considered os 
the epics of modern civil and domestic life 

EPICHA'KMUS, a famous Greek poet, was bom 
in the island of Cos, in the 5tli c,nr At first, he 
studied philosophy under Pythagoras , but a reel 
1 deuce at Megara, the native sou of comedy, gave 
him a taste for that branch of the drama After 
the destruction of Megara, m 481 id , he remo\ cd 
to Syracuse, where, at tlu coiufc of Micro, he spent 
the remainder of his life From this circumstance, 
he is often mentioned by the men nt9 as a Sicilian 
Almost nothing ilse is known of his porsoual lnstoiy 
except that he dud at the agi of ( )0 or, as tome, 
say, of 97 The date of his do ith, as of Ins birth, is 
unknown R is calhd by Theocritus the f ithcr of 
comply, and Plato assigns to him a plat i among 
comic writus as high as that of lfomcr among i pic 
poets He (citamly did a good si mcc in exclud 
ing to a large e\ti nt, from his dr imas the vulgir 
buffoonery which dngiaud ill previous comedies, 
and in introducing a i< gul u plot m winch tlu tomit * 
or band of revellers sustumd tin di ilogm Now 
of R*S WOlks RIUMVO C lltll o but M( posst ss 
seveial fiagnunts and tin title s of tlm t> live 
They unbiased a wide \auety of topns, Tnytho 
logical, soi ml, and political Fiom one of tlu in, 
Plautus bon owed tin plot of his Mnnwlum, which 
shews a great amount of constructive skill The 
fragments of E hav« bun collided and edited b\ 
H P Ki urm mn (Maih ni, 1 S H) ( ’omp in Grys n , 
De Doumsinm Comadta (Colon 1828), and Mulki’s 
Dorian h 

EPICTE'TUS, a celibiattd disciple of the Stoi, 
was boin at Hiu ipohs, m Phi> jn, about fif t> irs 
aftei the birth of iMinst lie w is at Inst tlio slave 
of Epaphroditus, a tie* dm m of hi* i o at Rom* , whose 
abusive treatment he is said to hive end uicd with 
the composuie eh u icteristic of the swt to which 
he belonged He was afhrwaulH in Liiuimftcd, and 
devoted himself to tin Stoic philosophy Doinih&n 
hated him on account of Ins pi manic h, ind b uushi d 
him, along with stvtril oiln r philosophc rs, fiom 
Rome E settled it Nikopolis, m Epirus Endci tin 
pressuio of the times m vhnh lie lived Ins sc nous 
moral views ucei vi d i e hai actor r itln r of self-ch mal 
than of energy , to renounce, to (inline, and not to 
set the mind upon anything beyond tin powc r of tin 
' individual to attain, In mg the points chiefly insisted 
on His pupd, Aruanus, collected the maxims of 
E in the wmk entitled lCndfii niton (‘ Handbook ’) 
and in eight books of Commentaries, four of which 
are lost The peculiai excellence of the wntings 
of E consists m their simple and noble c amcstiiess 
That real heartfelt lo \ < o t gixul and hdicd of evil 
which we are m the h ibifc of supposing an exclu 
stvely Christian feeling, dors manifest itself vt ry 
finely and beautifully in these, yet, as Professor 
Brandis says, ‘ there is not a ti ice m the JUpvtdea 
to shew that he was acquainted with Christianity, 
.and still less that he had adopted Chrfttiamty, 
either in part or entirely ’ .Some of his opinions, 
moreover, are essentially Christum m their nature, 
though, of course, they are unconnected with the 
foots of revelation E believes in our * resemblance ’ 
to God, m our ‘ relationship ’ to him, and m our 
‘union* with him through the coincidence of the 
‘Will* and the ‘soul,* he recognises the contest 
between good and evil, the life struggle in the heart, 
the divme life against which the law in the mem* 

4 bets wars, and he affirms the necessity of 4 invoking 


J God’s assistance w the strife,* that the inner life 
[may become pure as God is pure* There arc 
several good editions of the works of R, the most 
complete of which is that of SchweighaUser (Leip 

EPICU RUS, EPICURE' AN ISM. Epicttrua, 
an illustrious Greek philosopher, was born in the 
island of Samos, 341 bc , seven years after the 
death of Plato Mis fathu, Nooclos, is said to have 
been a schoolmaster, and his mother, Chce rostrate, 
to have pi n tised arts of magic At the age of 18, 
he repan eel to AthuiB, where it lias been supposed 
that hi in iy huv o hid for his teacliei Xcnocratos or 
Theopliiastus, or perhaps both, but he himself used 
to did uc that In was self taught Of the oldei 
philosophers, lie was most attached to Anaxagoras 
and Demoeritns, his system of physics being 
evidently built upon the atomic speculations of the 
1 ittei 1? ’s stay at Athens on this occasion was 
short At Mityhiu, in his thuty second year, 
lie hist opened i school, ami there and at Lanip* 
sicus lie t night foi five years In 30b no, he 
re turned to Athens, arul established a school of 
philosophy in i guilt n which lie pm chased and 
liulouttor the pui pose Fiom this circumstance, 
his follow us were tilled the 4 philosophers of tlio 
gin den ’ Although > laid down the doctrine, 
that jjltasttu is tlu < hit f good, the hfc that he 
iml his bunds led was one of the greatest tem- 
pi i him *n*l simplicity 'l hey weio content, vre 
are told, with a Hindi c up of light wine, and all 
tin i ( st of their dunk wis water , and an lttHcnn- 
tinn on i 1 th< gite promisi d to thon* who might 
wish to uitei no bitter fart than barliy cakes 
md w it< i The ch istity of E was m> me out* ‘stable, 
that < ’hr> siprms, one of lus prinupil opponents, 
in older to iiipmc lnm of all moiit on the scow 
of it, iscribed it to his bung without passions 
Tlu i ilummcs whn h the Stoics cmulatid concern 
mg him «ire limb saving of notice, and wexo at 
no turn gcmrilly hduved E ’s success as a 
t* iclii i was sipiil, gu it niimbin Hocked to lus 
school firuri all puts o! (li *•***, and fiom Asm 
Mime*, niod of whom lu< uno waimly attached to 
tlu li nnutn, is will is to his doctrines, for 
E Neons to hive bun cliaiadcrisid not less 
by mu utility .ami hincvolenn than by foice of 
infilled Hi died 27 0 j c , in the seventy second 
31 ir of Ins ige 

L was a most voluminous wutn According to 
Diogmes Lu rtms, hi ldt .100 voliuries Among 
otlurs, he luul 37 hooks on Nat mal Philosophy, a 
treatise on Atoms md the Vacuum, one on Love, 
one on Choir r and Avoidance , another on the Chief 
Good, four essays on L’Vts, our on Wight, one on 
Touch , another on lm igts , anotha on Justice and 
tht other "Vntius, &c Almost all these woiks are 
lost tlio only wn tings of E that have comedown 
«iO us are thru letters, and a number of detached 
sentences or savings, preserved by Diogenes Laer- 
tius in lus life of tin philosopher The principal 
sources of our knowledge of the doctrines of E, 
be hides the aboxi ldt < is, &c , are Cicero, Seneca, 
and, above all, Lucretius, whose great poem, De 
lin uin A Tatura, contains substantially the Epicurean 
philosophy 

Although the m ijortfy of R’s wntmga referred 
to natural philosophy, yet he was not a phymcteU 
properly sp< iking lie studied nature with a moral 
rather than with a acimtijic design According to 
lum, the great evil that afflicted men — the inctuiUfc 
on human happiness— was *eah, fear of the gods 
and fear of d oath. To get nd of these two fears, 
was the ultimate aim of all lus speculations on 
nature 

The following is a brief account of his views. R 
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regarded the universe (T6 Pdn) as corporeal, and as 
infinite in extent, and eternal in duration. He recog- 
nised two kinds of existence — that of bodies, and 
that of vacuum , or space, or the intangible nature 
Of Jus bodies, some are compounds, and some atoms 
or indivisible elements, out of which the compounds 
art formed The world, us we now see it, is pro 
duced by the collision and whirling together of 
these atoms He also hchlth* doctrine of perception 
by tmogea (Hr addla ), whir li are incessantly stieam 
ing oft from the smface of ill bodies, and which are 
necessary to bring us into mppait with the world 
Without In like imiunei, lit bilievcd that sound 
mg bodies threw olf un in itions, by which wc arc 
brought into sympathy with them, and that per 
ception by smell took pla<< m the sitno way Jn 
psychology, L was a ik tided materialist, holding, 
for vanous reasons, that tlio soul is a bodily 
substance, composed of subtile ptrtichs, dissemi 
nated through the whole li uno, and hiving i gre it 
I resemblance to spirit 01 hit nth with a mixture of 
heat 

In seeking to understind the phenomunof the 
heavens, E lias no s< lentihc end in view , his sole 
object is to enable the mind to at t omit for them to 
itself, without tho nt ccssity ot imagining any super- 
natural agency at work ‘Tht phenomena of the 
heavens,’ says E , ‘ admit of v u urns causes being 
assigned foi then* jnoduction, equally c onformable 
to tho facts learned fiom tho senses It, then, in 
thinking of any appeal an ce, we suppose it brought 
about by tho sime cause that produce? another 
appearance which gives no alarm or uneasiness, 
wo aro as much delivered from uneasiness as if 
wo saw that suth is the cause of it E did not 
deny that there aio gods, but he sticnuously main 
tamed, that as ‘happy and imperishable brings,’ 
they could have nothing to do with tho aH urs of 
the universe 01 of men 4 Be ware,’ he s lys, * of 
attributing the revolutions of tho heaven, and 
eclipses, and the rising and setting of stars, eithci to 
the original contnvance or continued regulation of 
Such a being For business, and cares, and anger, 
and benevolence, aie not accordant with happiness, 
but arise fiom weakness, and fear, and dependence 
on others ’ , 

E next pioceeds to deal with tlio feu of death , 
Having proved in his psychology that the dissolu , 
tiou of the body involves that ot tho soul, he 1 \ 
argues that tho most terrible of all evils, death, < 
is nothing to us, 4 since when wc an, death is not , 
and when death is, ire aie not It is nothing, then, j 
to the dead or tho living, tor to the one class it | 
18 not near, and tho othei class aie no longer ^ 
in existence ’ Whethei E Actually succeeded m , 
removing the terrors ot deith by his syllogism, , 
may be doubted , 

The pontive part of E ’s system may be noticed 
m a few w r ords He held that pleasure was the 3 
cluef good, and it is from a misappiehensiou of tho ( 
meaning of this word as used by E that the » 
tonu Epic moan came to signify one who indulged ( 
his sensual appetites without stmt or measure At ( 
the same tune, it is easy to see that the use of the ( 
word ‘pleasme’ was calculated to produce the £ 
mischievous lcsults with which the later Epicmean- i 
ism was Charged Au onliqg to E , the sources and \ 
tests of all ethical truth are the feelings {pathe), and ^ 
thest are two, pleasure and pain. We delight m the 3 
one, and avoid the othei instinctively ‘ When we t 
s iy that pleasure is the end of hfo, we do not mean t 
the pleasures of the debauchee or the Beasualist, as 3 
some from ignorauce or from malignity represent, i 
but freedom of the body from pain, and of the soul < 
from anxiety For it is not continuous dnnj^ings \ 
bevellings, nor the society of women, nor rare i 


viands, and other luxuries of the table, that con- 
stitute a pleasant life, but sober contemplation that 
searches out the grounds of choice and avoidance, 
and banishes those chimeras that harass the mind ’ 
But, on the other hand, E. says : 4 If the means to 
which sensualists owe their pleasures dispelled the 
anxieties of the mind and enabled them to 

spt limits to their desires, we should have no 
grounds to blame them for taking their fill of 
pleasure, wherever they could find it, provided it 
were attended with no pain or gnef from any 
quarter, for that is the only evu’ The whole 
question of ethics, then, comes to a calculation and 
balancing of pleasures and pains , m other words, 
the cai din al virtue is prudence E rests justice on 
the same pi udi ntial basis as temperance Denying 
any abstract and eternal right and wrong, he 
affirms th it injustice is an evil, because it exposes 
the individual to disquietude from other men, 
justice is a virtue, bee uise it secures him from this 
disquietude ‘Injustice is not an evil in itself, but 
becomes so from the fear that haunts the mjurer 
of not being able to escape the appointed avengers 
ot such aits’ The duties of fiiendship and good- 
fellovvship are inculcated on the same grounds of 
security to the individual 

Among tho Romans, the system of E was adopted 
by many distinguished in on Horace, Atticus, and 
Viiny the Younger, vvero Epicureans, and the 
spit ndid poem of Lucietr must have lecommended 
the system to many In modem times, Epicurean- 
ism was lesuscititcd m fiance by Pieno Gassendi, 
who published au account of E ’s lilt and a defence 
of his char A<tcr m 1017 Many eminent French 
men have pioftssrd his principles, among others, 
Moline, Saint Evremont, Count de Grammont, 
the Duke of Rochefoueault, Rousseau, Fontenclle, 
and Voltaire 

EPICY'CLE The earlier astronomers assumed 
that all tlio motions of heavenly bodies took place in 
circles, the circle bung held to be tht most perfect 
of all c urv es , and a necessary consequence of this 
assumption was, that the motions must have a 
uniform velocity Another part ol the hypothesis 
was, th it all tho hcavt nly bodies moved round the 
t artli, w r hich remained at rest m the centre The 
observed phenomen i of tho heavens, how ever, were 
soon seen to stand in glaring inconsistency with 
these assumptions, and to remedy this, it was neces- 
sary to have recourse 1 to additional assumptions. 
For the sun and moon, which manifestly do not 
always move with the same velocity, tho Eccen- 
tric Circle (q v) was imagined Tho case of tho 
pi mots, whoso motions weie seen to bo sometimes 
dn cct, sometimes letrograde, and sometimes alto- 
gethei arrested, ofTued stdl greater difficulties, to 
get ov or which, tho idea of epicycles was hit upon* 
According to this hypothesis, while a planet was 
moving in a small circle, the centre of that small 
circle was describing a larger circle about the earth* 
This larger cncle was called the deferent , and the 
smaller, which was borne upon it, was oalled the 
epin/de (Gi ry>?, upon) In this way the motions 
of the planets about the earth were conceived to be 
something like what the motion of the moon about 
the surf actually is. By assuming proper propor- t 
tions between the radii of the deferent circle and* 
the epicycle, and between the velocities of the two 
motions, it was found possible to account pretty 
satisfactorily for the above mentioned appearances 
and irregularities m the motipns of the planets But 
it is only the irregularities arismg from the revolu- 
tion of the earth about the sun that can be stall 
explained in this way, and not those arising from 
the elliptic motions of the planets about the sun, nor 
yet the inequalities of the moon’s motions. The J 
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successors of the Greek astronomers, down to Tycho 
Brahe, continued, therefore, to increase the number 
of epicycles, setting one circle upon another, until 
the hypothesis, in itself complicated, became still 
more bo, and made the simplicity of the Copermcan 
system at once striking. 

EPICY'CLOID is the name of a peculiar curve 
When a circle moves upon a straight line any point 
in its circumference describes a Cycloid (q v J , but 
if the ^circle moves on the convex circumference of 
> another circle, every point m the plane of the first 
circle describes an epicycloid , and if on the con- 
cave circumference, a liypocycloid Thu circle that 
moves is the generating cncle , the other, the base 
Tho describing point is not necessarily in the cir 
cumference of the generating circle, but mav be 
anywhere in a radius m its prolongation This 
curve was hist investigated by the Danish astio- 
nomei Komer It lus many rtmaikabJe propci tu s, 
and is even useful m the piactical aits The 
teeth of whoela m machinuymust June an cpicy- 
cloidal form, m older to secuio uniformity of 
movement 

EPIDA'MNUS See Dura/70 

EPIDATJ'IDJS, a town of ancient Greece, on the 
eastern shoic of the Peloponru sus, in the district of 
Argohs was situated on a smili piomontory, IT 
' stadia m urcumfcrmci, in the Saronic Gulf, in lit 
37° S8 # N , long 21° 10 E Duung the most pi os 
porous period of Grecian lustoiy, IS was an mdt 
pendent state It was colonist d lust, it is supposed 
by Oanans (hciuo the <ild<i name of hpuaiu s, 
according to Anstotle), md afterwards by lomaus, 
but was subsequently m\ ided by i Don in aimy 
undei Deiphontes, the ,on in Uw ut T< menus the 
Hciachide. This forte dethroned L’ltyrc us, the 
Ionian king of E, compelled him and Ins uti/cns 
to retire to Athens, and inaugurated the Don an 
rule, which prtscivcd the asccudtncy at E duung 
the whole ot the historn al pc nod r J ht form ol 
government w r as oi lginally mon irehu il, but aita 
many vicissitudes, it < ventually became and l cm lined 
oligarohical At an caily penod, h became one of 
the chief comnu tend citic s ot tho IN Joponm sus It 
colonised the lslinds of Cos, Galydmts, and Nrtyms, 
as well as the town of -.Lgma, which, dining the 
btli c, attracted all its commute from the thui 
declining mother uty TO was chiefly famous foi 
its temple of /Esculipius, to which pitienls resort* d 
from all parts ot the 1 Idle me wui Id, seeking nmn 
for then diseases The site of this temple w is • 
plain sun nundul by mount uns, about f> miles v< st 
of the town, and w hie h is still called Jlieion, the 
sanctuary IS hid also nuincious tcmpki, among 
which were those of Artemis, Dionysus Aphrodite, 
and Hera, and a maguilu < nt theatre , at presc nt in a 
more perfect state ot pit nervation tliun any m the 
Peloponnesus, and with sufficient aecommoelation 
for 12,000 spectators 

E {modern Greek, JJpulatro) is now a small 
village, with scarcely 100 inhabit rats, employed 
for the most part m r using vegetables foi tho 
Athenian market The pi im surrounding the 
village is productive and highly cultivated Here, 
a m January 1822, a congress from all parts of Greece 
assembled, and promulgated the constitution, known 
as the constitution of Epidaurus 

EPIDEMIC (Gr epi, upon, *nd demos, the peoph ), 
a disease which attacks numbers of persons m one 
place Simultaneously or in succession, and winch m 
addition is observed to travel from place to place, 
often in the direction of the most frequented lines 
of communication Many epidemic diseases are also 
contagious, and all of them suggest the necessity of 
careful inquiry into the ventilation, drainage, food, 


drink, and habits of the persons liable to be affected. 
In presence of an epidemic, , it m proper to take 
unusual precautions to preserve the public health 
(see Heai/tit, Public), and not unfrequently the 
organisation of a legular house to-liouse Visitation 
of the locality is calculated to do much good, by 
directing the minds of the poor and ignorant to 
their duties in respect to themselves and to each 
other See Endfmio for further observations on 
this subject, also Contagion, Tnfiction, Fevhr, 
Choltra, cU 

EPIDEMIC MENTAL DISEASES When we 
consider how oulmary and noimtl thoughts and 
emotions spi pad from one man to many, and sway 
multitudes to tho same views and actions, it is no 
longu a mystoiy that inoibid c onditions of the 
mmd should become at times no less epidemic than 
physical diseases Such, at least, is tho fact A 
mental dwudir in ly spread from man to man, and 
may involve whole nations It depends for its 
propagation, like an epidemic disease, first upon 
external circumstances, and secondly, upon the 
poouli ir condition oi constitution of tho individuals 
afhcled Like tho bodily affection, the causes 
which piovoki the insanity and the tendenoy to be 
affected m iv have been m process of development 
foi ytns Both attack tho weak rather than the 
stiong, both c \ist foi a season, and disappear. In 
the c isi ot tin mental malady, the external influ- 
ences— thos* winch constitute the moral atmosphere 
-aie ignorance oi impcifect knowledge, the power 
of one nund om anotbci, tho influence of language, 
the diffusion of particular opinions, the tendency to 
mutiti it is piobablt, however, that physical 
( uiscs excitiHo an important influence m the pro- 
duction of such gc nc ral mental conditions In 1842 
and JSlt, tluro occurred in Gei many and Prance, 
among the military, tpidomics of meningitis with 
<h lirmm, oi inflammation of the membranes of the 
brain, wlun no moral factors wire at work, but 
whin dn t, Icmpc r itiuc, were But oven whore 
the. origin cannot be so distmc tly traced, the co-roper- 
ation of c\tc inal as well as psychical agents may bo 
legitimately predicated It would accordingly bo 
illogic il to limit tin pioduetion of the Dancing Mama 
(q \ ), which occ isionilJv, duung several centuries, 
swept over Em ope, to the reaction succeeding tho 
dread ot tho tncl of the world, which had previously 
l »rc v nlc cl ( pnli mu ally An examination of about a 
bundle. d inaniic stations such as that alluded to, 
collected fiom vanous sources, demonstrates that 
not inn ply the intoxication of joy, but the most 
absurd forms of belief— that dreams, delusions, 
superstition 1 *, corruptions of language, all instincts 
xnd passions, e\cn movements and cries, may assurao 
the form, and, to a certain extent, may follow tho 
Lews of epidemic diseases In far distant ages, 
tlicic are records of a histrionic plague, when, alter 
a siuiimc r of intense he at, all c one t ived themselves 
pluycis, and traversed the streets, and sunk and 
died, repeating verses, and exhibiting extravagant 
gestn illations , of whole communities being stricken 
with nightmare, winch was so general as to be 
supposed and cilltd contagious There have been 
epidemics of homicidal and suicidal mama In one 
age, himdteds arc found possessed by Satan, in 
another larger numbers converted into wotves, and 
in recent times, the leaping ague of Forfarshire, and 
outbursts of pyromama itt various places, remind 
us that there may be still in the constitution of the 
human mmd, and m the education and the habits 
of life prevailing, elements capable of realising the 
catastrophe suggested by Bishop Butler's epte&on : 
What is to prevent a whole nation becoming mad ? 
The instances of epidemic mental disease recorded 
in the following table, have been selected from a 
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vast numbc r of others, with a view of shewing not | range of the phenomenon through the powers and 
the frequency or extent of such affection, but the i propensities of our nature* 


FopuUr Nam* * 

Form of Dlionae 

Year 

Number Aflfcctedt| Aulhorltj j 

8t Vitus’* —fit Tolin a 1 Wince, 

Chorramnnla 

H74 

Hundreds 

Bicker 

Wolf madnuu, 

I ycanthropia 


it 

CtlniU 

J’ossesBion, 

Convtilnion inot> of St AJciiarel, 

Dcmononmniji 

0 

1 

n 

n «* 

J lteotnaniu 

J7J1 

// 

a 

Inccnduinsm, 

V) roman m 

1H00 

Many 

Maro 

Witchcraft, 

Dcmonoprtthia 

\ arloiw 

Thousands 

V arions 

Suicide, 

McUmcholta 

ir 

n 

r^qulrol 

V lyloTin, 

Dcluuions 

i/ 

Miihy 

( Hrlerodo 
[ iioismont 

liniona, I’linir, 

Panpholna 

1(147 

ifanv 

f Mm lu i in? 

\ 1810 


There appeals to be no gnu mb c that the present 
and future* guieiitinns shdl b< exempted trom 
Similar tiuitatioim, except m the imiv< ml diffusion 
of knowledge ami sound thinking, hu it 1m iri ibly 
m the daiknrss of ignorant e 01 m the twilight ot 
imporfect knowledge tint Uu nun d [digue conus — 
Hecker’s Fpidnnus oj iht MnUh A//is (Vilmnl, 
Deld Foh< tonvtfttft sow s J< Point c h J ur Pathol o 
r/ujue, Plulosoji/tnfur, Jf isfoi ujut t-t J inhrnmt , t/tjmib 
\a Itenaisvtnm ties Snrmfs til Jan ope jusqait du 
neuva'me Hiatt’, &c , an l Pt>yt hotw/u nl Join not, 
passim 

EPIDERMIS (Clr epi , upon, uul ihrma , tin 
akin), a hc mi transpire ut me minim, containing 
neither a ousels noi uuub, and t urywln u foiining 
an external coveting to tin con urn ot tun skin 
See Skin The epidermis is e ilhd in oi dinar y 
language the waif s /. m It consists of two liters, 
chemically uul moiplmlogu illy distinct - u/ , the 
miaous luytr, which In s limnidi ib lv upon the 
coriutn, and tho hoi ny layci, which fomis the 
outermost surfac e of the bod y 

The mucous (nyei (known fuiimily is fhe ii h 
mucotmni s J lalpn/hmnum) is ot i whitish oi 
slightly blown tint (in tin Nigio, duk gi.iy or 
black), and is composed of sm ill soft alls Tin 



Pcrpcndicul u St chon of the 8km of the Leg of a Negio 
>1 iicmHcd 2 >0 eh aim tus 

<i r*, pnplllir of the < uti* b doepe«t intenw li coloured Ljer of 
1 1 ipendiculml) elmiputeil clIN ot tho mucous luyer , r, upper 
Rtiutu u of the sttuu lujer , rf, Some 1 ijer 

uinormoKt of these cells, resting on the surface of 
the conum, arc' elongab d and arranged ]>erpi'n- 
dicularly , upon these follow elongated or roundish 
cells m many layers, winch, in proportion to their 
distance fiom the conum, acquire, from their mutual 


j ]»7essim, a polygonal form, which may even l>6 
ucognim d m mdivulu il cc 11s 

All the cells m tin mucous layer an* nucleated 
\csic 1 ih distended with fluid, and likewise contain- 
ing miuult granules, which dimmish m number in 
tin in or » evb in.il cells 

The hoi ny hiifn forms the external semi trans- 
paunt put of tin epulmms, which m the white 
iicis is colomle^s, md is composed almost wholly 
of uniform cells, me tamorphos»i d into plites oi 
si *hs Tin deepest pi itis in homo degree resemble 
the Uj>p( i most < ells ot tin mu< ons layer, but in the 
Mcond ot third lajei wc fin the flattening com- 
nu ncc , till at length, afb r a < dual Benes of modi 
tuitions, we ln\o the haul horny scabs winch 
ouiii on tin. sm f icc , whcio tiny arc regularly cast 
oil with moic or Jess ripulta, and tepiaccd by 
them beneath them * 

The colour ot the epidermis clifTeis in different 
persons and in chile unit pirts of the* body It is 
deepest around tin nipple, especially in women 
timing prt'gnaney and aftci tin y ha\e borne children 
Ament oi less duk pigmeut is often deposited, m 
persons who air exposed to tlu sun, in the face 
in tk, hack of the hinds, &c* lliese tints aio not 
produced by speci il pigment tells, but are seated 
in the common cills of the mucous layer, round 
whose nin.l(i giamilar pigment is deposited In 
the Atgio and the otln i coloured races, it is 
ilso only tin epuhrnus wliuh is coloun d, while 
tin an min complete ly resembles that ot Europeans 
I he* tu rpmdioul lr cells (ste b m the figure) are 
tlu* d nicest, and foim i ah u ply maikccl fjmgo 
at tlu edge of the eleai conum To tlu*se succeed 
brown cells which accumulite m the* depressions 
lx tween the pipilLo ami as wo ajipi oach the horny 
liye'i, we hue yellowish c tils Tin* homy layer 
ot the Nc gro ilso incline s to a yellow or brownish 
tint 

Moibul eolor.it I on of the epidtrmia (freckles, 
motlie e s inaiks, ) is produced, m the same way 
aa the* colour of the Ne*gro’s skm Numerous 
mst races of partially or entirely wdute Negroes and 
of black Em ope ins, not as a conscquunoe of change 
of dim it* but as an abnormal conehtion of the skin, 
ire* on re eo* d * 

The thie kne*ss of tho epidermis vanes extremely 
While upon the* che*cks, brow, anti eyelids, it vanes 
I from -Mb to ,' a th of a line, on the palm of the hand 
it r inge*s fi om }d to 4 a line, and on tho sole of the* 
foot hi mint imes oven exceeds a line In some parte 
of the body tho horny layer is thicker than the 
mucous , in other, the mucous is tho thicker of the 
two As the cluef use of the epidermis is thht of 

* In reptiles and amphibians, thia layer is pe^io^foaUy 
cast off in a more or loss entire state, a new one Iplug 
previously formed beneath it , and m man, e^sqmuha- 
tion m large patches often occurs after certain dnfeMes* 
especially scarlatina. # 
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affording protection to the soft and 'tender subjacent 
parts, it attains its greatest thickness on those 
|K>rtions of the body {the palm of the hand and the 
sole of the foot) which are moat deposed to pressure 
and friction. 

in plants, as in animals, the epidermis is formed 
of flattened cells, of which also new layers are con- 
tinually produced from the bark Inflow , whilst the 
outer ones dry up, lose their vitality, and pool oft, 
crack and split off, or otherwise become separated 
from the living organism The cells of the qpiclc rims 
are often enlarged outwards, so as to form projec- 
tions, sometimes very slight, sometimes elongated 
into Hairs (q v ) Glands (q v ) aie also connected 
with tlio epidermis, sometimes by the intervention 
of hairs, sometimes without and m this way it 
contributes to the secretion of substmecs burned in 
plants by the wonderful chemistry of n it tire, ind on 
which their value to man oftui greatly depends 
The colls of the epidermis are usually Idled with a 
colourless fluid, but resinous ind wixy substanees 
arc sometimes found m them, md mum tunes silica 
(as in grasses and Fquisc tact i ), sometimes c ubonati 
of lime (as m the Chu) cat) The « pulcrmis is pit 1 1 1 tl 
by Stomata (q v) When the ipidmms of plants 
is subjected to prolonged lunci i ition, it tan oft» n 
be made to sepai ate into two puts, out, wluth is 
more' stmtly called the epidermis, b< ing tin mm i, 
lower, and thu k< i immlmno tin other, whnh is 
callul the Ptfluh or (UittJc, bung \try thin «uid 
extending continuously ox i r ex tr> put of the plant 
except wheie it is pit rt eel bj thi stmn it i Thus, 
tins supciilcial pellicle invests c\cn the fun st bans 
In some of the Alt/a, it seems to constitute the 
whole integument In the gu it< r iiumboi of pi mts, 
the epidermis is tlnn and soft, but sometimes it is 
thick, and sometum s haul 

E'VIDOTE, a mineral allitd to garnet, composed 
oi silica and alumina, with a consult i iblc* pioportion 
of lime, or of peroxide of iron, or oi peroxide of m in 
ganese These divci situs of composition constitute 
tkre*o veiy distinct v iiutits, autl oi tin st thcie 11 c 
sub xaneties, eliftormg in coloui and other parti 
culars (Pivfaerft, HurLUintltlt, Withanntr ,Zor>U< ) 
E 28 sometimes found massive, loluttd, column u, 
granular, or uieiusting, often tiystillinod Its 
ciystala aie pi is my wotiously modified. Its preva 
lent colours an gmn, yellow, aiul gi ly, but some 
of tho varieties uic rid md blatk It is found in 
gneiss, syuntc, ti ij», and otln l rocks in x nuniba 
of localities m Siotlind, .md in many puts ot the 
World. 

EPIGA'STRIUM (Or tyn, oxt'r, and eja *17 r, the 
stomach), the part of tho Abdouuui (q x ) which 
chiefly corresponds to the situation of the stomach, 
extending from the Ste mum (q v ) towards tJie 
Navel orThnbihcus (q v ), and bounded on each suit 
by the Hypochondcrs (q v ) It is c died in popular 
language the pit of the stomach 

EPIGE'NESIS (Gr qn, upon and qenesui, a forma 
tion), a formation upon, or 111 addition to, previously 
exiting parts The word is applied in physiology 
to that tooory of new formations m organised beings 
which supposes them to spring fiom 8U]>cmddcd 
centres of vital activity, as oj>poscd to the theory 
4hieh presumes that the new is formed by a 
development or modification of tlic old structure 
See Ovuw. 

EPIGLO TTIS See Larynx 

EPIGRAM, a word derived from the Greek, 
and literally signifying an ‘ inscription ’ In point 
of {hot, the epigrams of the Greeks were simply 
inscriptions on tombs, statues, and monuments, 
gmtten in verse, and marked by great simplicity 
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of style, but having nothing iu common with what 
now passes under the name, It was among the 
Romans that the epigram first assumed a satirical 
Character Catullus and Marital are reckoned 
the best Latin emgiaminatista. Iu modern tunes, 
an epigram is mulct stood to bo a very short poem, 
gen ei ally from two to eight lines, containing a 
witty or ingenious thought expressed m pointed 
phr.iseologv, and in general reserving tho essenoe 
of the wit In tho close, is the so pent is fabled 
to keep its sting m its tail The blench excel all 
other nit ions m this kind of poetry Their earliest 
tpigrunm itist ot any note was Clement Marofc 
(14‘) f 5 — 15 U) thur bist are itoiloau, Voltaire, and 
Puon T hi upigiams of Germ m writ* ra are for tho 
moat pait h lppily c \pi< ss« d moral pinveibs, but the i 
Xenmi of Sihilki and Goothc contain not a few 
shaip ind biting xtrscs ot a sntuical clinnuter In 
Butaui, Pope , lhinis, I»\ ion Moore, and other xvriters 
have show n a lumukible poxxu of epigrammatic 

8 it lit 

EPIGRAPH (ill qn % upon, and qtapha, I 
xvnli), i ti i mi insu iption pj u id upon architectural 
or otlur monuments, foi tin put pose ot denoting 
tin ir us( ot ijquojumtion, and v<ty frequently 
xvoikcd in md Joiimng j> u t ot their ornamental 
det uJ i 

R'PILLPKY ((Ji ept, upon, ami lamhnno, future, 
/Cpw, 1 suzt ), a lorm ot disease chaiaetcnsed by 
sudden nisi nsibility, with convulsm movements of 
the xoluntuy muscles, and o< coHiounlly airest of 
tin bre (thing, owing to spasm of tho muscles of 
rcspuatinn, uid ttmpomry closinc of tho Glottis 
(q v) Epilepsy was tailed by tin anuent Greeks 
the ‘ s tend dis< isc ’ Owing to tho mysterious 
md cxtiaordinaiy cliaiacter of the convulsion of 
epilepsy, it xv as alw lys, m ancient tunes, sup- 
posed to be duo m a xcry sp»cial manner to the 
uillucnc< ot tlic gods, or of evil spirits, Ilippo- 
ci it< s, howivei, combats this idea m a specaal 
treatise, in xvlneh lie mauituns that epilepsy is 
no more and no less divine than all other dis- 
c ists Tho same ulc i of the sp< cially sunc matural 
cli lien t<i of epilepsy is shewn foith m the dioply 
looted oi lint if notion of demoniac possession See 
IJixiomacm Epilepsy is often called, m modem 
1 mguige, tin ' 1 tiling sickness,’ and this name is not 
only dcseuplixc of one of its most stulung pheno- 
men i, but also points clistme tly to the most obvious 
dinger of the fit The patient is sum!, without 
,c lei dice to his condition or oee'upatiou at the 
moment, xxitli mseiibibility, often so complete and 
sudden as to lead to serious accidents aud bodily 
inpiues, m the most aggravates! cases, he has no 
premonitory sensations whatever, but falls down 
without any attempt to save lmnself, and usually 
xvitti a xv ihl mirticulatc cry of Borne kind, imme- 
diately after wbieh tlic face is violently distorted, 
the? he ael draw'll towards one or other shoulder, 
and tin xvhole body convulsed These convulsions 
folloxv m ripid succession toi a few minutes, and 
arc attended by foaming at the mouth, and by 
gieat hxidity, or, m some case's, livid pallor, which, 
xvitli the irregular spasmodic movements of the lips, 
nostrils, and eye s, give a frightfully ghastly expres- 
sion to the (onntenince, and almost invariably lead 
the bystanders to an exaggerated idea of the imme- 
diate danger of the ijfc The immediate danger is, 
m reality, not great, excepting Chat the fluddett 
attack may le ad to an injurious or fatal fall j the 
tongue*, how ever, may be bitten if protruded during 
the tonvuls’on, or the patient may be so placed 
as to injure himself seriously by the repeated and 
unconscious movements of his body, or he may 
suffocate himself by accidentally falling With bus 
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face in water, or otherwise closing up the mouth 
and nostiiK or by dragging upon a tightened neck- 
cloth Care should be always taken to avoid 
those at ( ulents by keeping the epileptic as much as 
possible witlun view of persons acquainted with 
hia condition, and abh to give such assistance 
as may be required, as well as by warning the 
patient himself to avoid all pi ices m which a fall 
would be especially dangtious But wlitn an un 
skilled person happens to witiuss a lit of epilepsy, 
he will do well to r< number that beyond the simplest 
and most obvious pi (.tuitions against the dangers 
mentioned above, then is litfially nothing to be 
done, and any attimpt to louse the patient by 
violent stimuli, as ammonia, applied to flu nostrils, 
or by dashing vvvtir m the fat i , or, still moic, by 
administering mcdicim s hastily 1 1 < omme ndt d by tin 
ignorant and thoughtless, is almost cat un to do mort 
harm than good The tommo should hi looked to, a 
piece of cork oi otliei gag lx mg, it ncccssaiy, ms* rtul 
between the teeth, the pitioit should be then 
placed on a mattress or otlni soft plu< m tr tin 1 
ground, his mckcloth should lx removed, and tin 
dress loosened louml tin clust , the hfad •diouhl be, 
if possible, a little laiaed, and i in v ciuulition of 
air maintained (this list pin uition bang very ipt 
to be mgUctod m case of a ciowd) , with tlnsc 
things done, it may lie saft'ly alhmicd tint m the 
vast majority of epileptic c tats nothing has been lift 
undone which will conduce to iccovay The ordi 
nary course of tho lit (which usually lasts fiom five 
to twxnty minute s iltogetlicr) is as follows the 
convulsions gradually dimmish m mtcnsity and 
the patient passes into a Ntate of dec p but motion 
less stupoi, with dilated pupils, and sometimes but 
not iilways, with snoring 01 noisy bit itliing , the 
foaming at the mouth ceases, the colour gradually 
returns, and tins state kids to riroveiv tliiough 
a more or less proti acted, but ippnrently uatm il 
sleep, the patient, on awaking being oiten quilt 
unconscious that he has been the subnet of any 
anxiety, or, indeed, m any unusual condition what 
ever Although m all cases oi tnu cpikpsy there 
is a stage of complete Loma (q v ), oi unconscious- 
ness, yet the fit is often very transient, iml but 
little attended by convulsion, being also less sudden 
than above described, and not neccss.uily ciusmg 
a fill to the ground, in some casts, also, fits of 
greator intensity are 1 preceded by certain premoni- 
tory symptoms or peculiar sensitions, which .ut 
as warnings to the patient himseli, and lead him to 
place lnmsclf in a position of safety on the approach 
of the paroxysm Having m view these elistine 
tions (which are' cert unly of considerable pi actual 
importance), theFieuch laugmge, both popular md 
scientific, has adopted the terms of (panel mal and 
petit mal (1 e , ere it and little evil), as e.h irac tensing 
the more and less dangeiuus foitas of epilepsy 
respectively Tho sensations which piecule the lit 
m some epileptics have been teuned in Latin tin' 
auui (le, breath) epileptiui, fiom their suppose. d 
resemblance to a current of cold air passing ovei the 
boely, and proceeding from the extremities tow aids 
the head Tins de ‘•motion does not, how ever, hold 
good in all cases , ana not un frequently, as men- 
tioned above, there is no aura , or unusual sensation 
of any kind, picccding the fit It must be mentioned, 
however, as bearing on treatment, and as bciug quite 
within the bounds of popular medicine, that some of 
the most ancient authorities assert strongly the 
power of a tight bandage', placed suddenly upon the 
limb in which the aura begins, to cut short, or even 
to prevent altogether, the fit of epilepsy Although 
this alleged fact has often been regarded as doubt 
ful, it has never been altogether d is credited, and 
has of late years been brought into renewed notice 


by good observers. It is even maintained that 
such a bandage, placed expenmentally upon one or 
other of the limbs, and tightened on the approach 
of a fit, has been found effective m some oases in 
which there was no distinctly local sensation , and 
epileptics have been repeatedly convinced of the 
propriety of habitually wearing a bondage loosely 
applied upon the arm, which they have been able, 
by carefully watching their own sensations, and by 
being watched m turn by others, to get tightened 
at the proper time There is no doubt room for 
fallacy in these observations but they may safely 
be commended to notice, as involving no possible 
risk of mist hief, aud as fai more worthy of extended 
trial than the great majority of popular remedies m 
epilepsy 

But the fit and its treatment form only a part of 
the an x it tics which arise out of a case of epilepsy 
The ultimate danger of the disease lias little illa- 
tion to tlit seventy of tbt mdmdu'il fits, except m 
tin modi lied sense txpl uned above , the frequency 
of tin atticks bfing appart ntly much more apt to 
lidliunce the duration of life thin their character 
linked, although epilt ptics may suivive several 
stmt piroxvsms at distant intervals, and recovei 
m the end with an ipn irontly unbioken ( onstitutxon, 
it rarely happens that veiy frtquontly repeated 
atticks, even of the jhM mal, an? unattended by 
borne permanent depreciation ot the powers of mind 
oi ot body 'I ho most £r< nt, perhaps, of /ill the 
moie serious consoqm net's oi continued epilepsy is 
Insanity (i| v ), some turn issummg the form of 
at ut< in inn oi monomania following the attacks, 
but quit* is lrc qiu ntly ti lidmg to giatlual imbecility 
in ithout any acute hi i/ui c fiomt times the develop- 
ment of the epileptic insanity, or dementia, is 
attended by pals\, and other indications of struc- 
tural disoidcr of tin brim, in other instances, no 
Hucli consequent ts occur, and the brain after death 
mivbe found to havi very little tangible disease, 
or only such disease as is found in nuineions other 
cases of functional deranguncnt Vei y often, ev en 
when the, mind lcmams tolerably entire, there is 
loss oi mernoi y, and a certain w ant oi acuteness and 
depression of spn its, which unlit the individual for 
the regulat business of life Disorders of the diges- 
tion art also not nix ommon , jmd there is frequently 
a want of tone and vigour m nil the bodily func- 
tions, which communicates a habitual expression of 
1 uiguor aud reservp to the epileptic Added to this, 
it cm hardly be matter of sui prise that the know- 
ledge of his infirmity should deeply influence the 
mind of the t pile ptie, and produce a distaste for 
active occupations, especially for such as expose him 
to more than oidmary obseiv.ition 

The causes and the radical cure of epilepsy are 
almost equally involved in mystery It lias been 
supposed, by some to be dependent on an increased 
afflux of blood to the brain , while by other observers 
and pathological authorities it has been attributed, 
with about equal force of reasoning, to precisely 
the opposite condition. Certain cases undoubtedly # 
depend upon organic disease, as tumours or injuries * 
to the biam and its membranes, more especially 
near the surface Local sources of irritation m 
other parts of tho body havo also been supposed 
to be exciting causes of epilepsy , and cases ate 
recorded m which tho disease has been cured by the 
amputation of a finger or the division of a nerve. 
The attention of recent observers has been especially 
(butted to the medulla oblongata and Spinal Card 
(q v ), as being tho most probable physiological seats I 
oi a disease so decidedly marked by convulsive 
movements But as yet little more than the most 
vague theoretical inferences can bo drawn from their 
researches as to the cause either of the mortal 
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tendency m epilepsy or of the paroxysm. One of 
the most ouiioub and suggestive of these recent 
foots is the experiment of Brown-Soqmrd, shewing 
that epilepsy* or a state closely resembling it, may 
be induced m certain animals by division of certain 
portions of the spinal cord, the artificial disease con- 
tinuing long after the primary effects of the injury 
have ceased A still more curious and inexplicable 
phenomenon has resulted from the multiplication of 
such experiments , for Brown Sequard has shewn 
that in guinea-pigs this artificial epilepsy is some- 
times propagated to the offspring, bt coming, like the 
natural disease, a hereditary ana congenital morbid 
tendency On these strange facts it would be pro 
mature to indulge m speculation m this place but 
their great importance can hardly be overlook id 

The condition of the epileptic st oms to be 
favourably affected by everything which condiucs 
to a qiuet and hopeful state of the mmd, and to a 
vigorous condition of the body The treatment oi 
the disease should tlurcfoie, in gem ml terms, be of 
the kmd termed Tome (q v ), and should be a< lapted 
with care, and after very minute and c uefid inquiry, 
to the removal of all the specul had habit's, ind 
occasional causes of depression, which tend to hung 
the system into a condition In low pm , m the null 
vidual case The influent e of a happy ind quiet 
domestic life, without unhealthy exutiimnt, anti 
with proper o< < up ltiom., vantd b\ amusiuuut 'ind 
exercise in the open au, cm baldly' be o\ei 
estimated The m image of epileptic* jh, howevu, 
not too readily to be saw tinned, is it has bun 
known to be lollowod, not only by an nu least of 
the disease, but by its transmission to a t onsulei 
able portion of the family On the otht 1 liaml, a 
too absolute rule on this subjttt ih not without its 
dangers, and perhaps the piacticil difluultiM ot 
the question are not to ho met by any dt lined 01 
dogmatic expression of opinion, founded on the 
general pathology of the disc ise If the ttmltncy 
exist, even slightly developed, upon both subs m 
such a connection, it netds baldly be stated tbit 
the dangers of tiansmission to the tlcst endants is 
increased in a veiy gieat degree Hence, mtci 
marriages* within epileptic fa milieu must be regarded 
as always in the highest dcgies imprudent Pan nts 
and guardians are undoubtedly justi tied in in ikmg 
this disease an object of special nolmtude, and 
r< 'serve or concealment on this subject on either 
side, m the case ot a proposed marriage, should be 
regarded as equally dishonourable with any otliei 
form of deception m a matter so impoitant to the 
welfare of society anti of the parties t onccrned 

According to one of the oldest and most respected 
of American physicians (Dr Jackson of Boston), 
the epileptic tendency may often he successfully 
troated by the systematic use of an exclusively 
vegetable diet, or by a \»ry considerable reduction 
of the proportion of animal food Among tlie mini 
merabfe remedies lpcommtndod by authorities, the 
salts of iron and zint have per Imps the laigcst 
amount of experience m their favour, anel Counter’ 
irritants (q v ) applied to the nape of the neck, or 
between tho Bhoulders, eithei by blistering, the 
use of the seton, or even actual cautery, has been 
often followed by prolongation of tho intervals, or 
decrease m the severity of the fits Almost all the 
accredited remedies, however, have been observed 
to produce a temporary relief of this kmd, even 
when without any permanent influence on the 
course of the disease 

Borne of the Lower Animal 9 are subject to 
epileptic fits. The disease is common in dogs 
and highly bred pigs. The creatures wnthe with 
involuntary spasms, and are for the time without 
Sight or hearing. Sometimes the muscles of the 


throat are so involved that fatal suffocation occurs. 
The attack is generally preceded Try dulness, and 
lasts from ten to thirty minutes. It is gener- 
ally traceable to torpidity or irregularity of tho 
bowels, w onus, debility, or plethora. In aogB, it is 
a frequent sequel of distemper In cattle, it usually 
occurs in connection with the engorgement of the 
first or third stomachs , they throw themselves 
violently about, bellowing loudly, but seldom die. 
It is rare in horses, and differs from megrims, for 
which it is olten mistaken, but m which there 
arc no spasms The treatment consists m freely 
opening the bowels, removing wmrins, if any me 
pis sent, enjoining bleeding and spate diet, if the 
patient s condition is high, and generous feeding and 
tomes where it is low The beat preventives are 
cart fully it gulatt d diet, an ot casional laxative, with 
a course ot tonus, and especially ot aiscmc 

ISPILO'BIUM, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Onwparur t having four deciduous calyeino 
Higments, loui petals, a much elongated, 4 sided, 
4 ct lit d, 4 valvt <1, m my st t dt d capsule , and seeds 
tufted with inns at out (ink The species ar© 
lu rbaecous pen muils nitms of temperate and 
told countrn s, ind \ciy widely diffust d both m the 
northern and m the southern homispht re Some of 
them ut vtiy tun imental, from tht bouifcy of their 
flowus Most of the Butisli Hpiuos have small 
flowers, ind aomt of them are very common in 
moist plans ] j a mju'iti folium, which differs from 
all the otlit'r British sptcus m having the petals 



Epilobium Angustifolium 

1, n Hover , 2, a longitwlinul motion of a flower, fthewintf the 
urr ingement ol the ovules in the g< rrntn , 3, a seed 

dissimilar in shape and size, is frequently planted m 
g irtlens and shi ubbcrics, on account of its numer- 
ous and beautiful iohc - coloured flowers, but its 
creeping resits are apt to overrun a flower-garden. 
It ih sometimes called French WiIlow, from the 
resemblance of its stems and leaves to some kinds 
of willow, and tho name Willow-hbrb is often 
extended to the w hole genus It is found w very 
northern regions, and its leaves ami young shoots 
are sometimes a grateful addition to the mpAfo 
of the arctic traveller, although not likely to be 
relished in almost any other circumstances. The 
pith, when dried, yields a quantity of sugar to bod- 
ing water, and is used in Kaintchatka lor makin g 
a kmd of ale, from which also vinegar is made 
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K'PILOGUE (Gr er n, upon or after, and logos, a 
Bpf 1 ( It) irnans, in oratory, the flamming up or con- 
clusion ot a discourse , hut, in eontfcetTon with the 
dian) 1 , it denotes the short speech m prose or verse 
1 v Inch froqueutlv, m former tunes, was subjoined 
I to plays, especially to comedies The epilogue was 
al ways merry and familiar m its tone, and was 
intended to establish a kindly understanding between 
the actor and the audience, as well os to conciliate 
the latter for the f uilts ot the play, if there wc rc 
any, and to send tin m away m good-humour One 
of the neatest and puttust epilogues t\or wnttin, 
and one ahull oomph t< 1 v rcdiscM what 111 epilogue 
should be, is tint spoken by iiosthnd at the 
conclusion of Slukhptait s A# You LtLt It 

EPIME'NIDEN, a Greek poet and jiutst horn 
piobably at IMmstus m (Tote, in the bth 01 7th 1 
n 0, and Imd at Cnossus i 1 is history his only 

reached ns in a mytliu il fuim Hi is saul to liavt 
fallen asleep in 1 cm whin 1 bo\ md not to 
have wakenul lor r >7 V xrs Lila 1 Lip \ ui \\ inkle, 
he was naturally nm< li astomslud end puphvd 
on his if turn to bin ul dayhdit 1 1 is ju nod of 
slumber howtvir, hid not jus id aw iv unpiofit 
ably ills soul, disongigmg itsdt fioni its tlishly 
pnson, lx took ltsoif 111 the mtu\ il to tin study of 
medicine and naturd philobophy , indwluu it hid 
shuffled mi again its mortal mil, J] found hnnsilf 
a man of gnat knowhdgi and wisdom Goithc , 
has written a poem oil the subject M* Lpimmuh 1 | 
j Euvaihm E went to A tin ns about 500 11 c , 

where, >»y the pirfoininnct of vinous mjsticil 
rites and s lontn es, he stayid a plague with which 
the inhabitants were afflicted When lie dud is 
not known, but wo may be cirtim that ho did not 
live (as is tabled) foi JOfl vi irs Th it he mote tin 
epic poems attnbuted to him, the longest of which 
was on the Aigomutu expedition, is considered 
highly improbable Compare Ilumich JJ et/es 

Kitta (liiip 1 so l ) 

EPINAL, .a town of France, in the department 
of Vosges, is situitcd 111 1 delightful distnct at tlio 
western base of the \ osges mountains, on both 
banks of the Moselle, about 200 milts east south- 
east of Pans Lai 48 1 10 / X , long 6' 2(>' E It is 
a well built, handsome town, with eh an legulai, 
though baelly paved bluets, and is sui mounted by 
the nuns of ail old castle, the girdtns itt ached 
to which are much idimred Among its chief 
buildings arc the pansli 1 lunch, ail uitiquc Gothic 
structure, the hospital, foimeily a Capuchm con 
vent , a museum of juctuics, antiquities, md natural 
history, the bail inks, and the residence of the 
prefect of the ilepai tint nt E manufactures cliem 
ical products, lace hloek-tin, wi ought 11011 , pottuy, 
cutlery, paper, and Icathei, and has some trade 
m grain, wino, timber, &c Pop 11,070 

EPIPHA'XIUS, St, a Clmstian bishop, and 
w liter of the 4Lh c, was boin ot Jewish patents 111 
Palestine He was baptized m his loth year, and 
was educated among the Egyptun monks, who 
lnspneel lnm with an aversion to all Jibeial science 
He rose gr ideally to the rank of Hilltop of Gon 
stantia (tonm rly Sul unis) m Cyprus, and continued 
in that office fiom 307 till hi8 death 111 403 His 
polemical zeal was toimpuuously manifested against 
OngCn He hid piort timed limi a heretic m his 
writings, and m 304 li<' went to Palestine, the focus 
of Ongon’s adherents, and called upon John, Bishop 
of Jerusalem, and the two monka, Itufiuus and 
Jerome, to condemn him. A more legitimate object 
df his \ 10 le 11 t opposition was the increasing worship 
ofunigos Jerome relates liow he indignantly tore 
down an image in tlio precincts of a church in 
J ‘ales hue, as being contrary to the divine law. Among 


his writings, collected by Petavms (2 vols , Farts, 
1622), the most important is his PanaHon, or 
catalogue of all heresies (60 w number), a work 
which strikingly shew* his unfitness for being a 
historian His credulity and want of honesty are 
excessive 

EPITHANY (Gr Epiphdneta , appearance k 
di noted, amoug the heathen Greeks, a festival held 
in commemoration of the appearance of agod m any 
pai ticular place The word subsequently passed mto 
tin usage of the Christian Church, and was used to 
deugnitt the m imfestation or ajipearance of Christ 
upon the cirtli to the Gentiles, with especial refer- 
(nro to tin day on wluch he was seen and wor- 
shipped b> the wise men who came from the East 
'1 his occ v-ion is t ommeinorabid 111 the church on 
tlu bth ot Janimy, the 12th day after Christmas, 
and k< nee the Epiphany is also eallcd Twelfth 

Day Tin Epiphany, which is said not to have 

bun obsuvid as a sepai itc ltstival, but to have 

bun mcludul m tlie teist of the Xativity till 

81J, is obstived a* a ‘scailct dij’ it Oxford and 
G nnbridgc 

K'PIPHYTFS ((L fpu uj>on, pJu/ton , a plant), 
[often and populaily but hss eoncctly, called Am 
ii ams, ue jil.ints which aie not looted in the 
giound, but aie attic In d to trt cs, fiom the decaying 
portions ot the b irk of which, 01 of mosses and lichens 
which grow upon it, t 1 ^y dtrive their nutinnent, 
piohablv, also, depend upon the air for it to a 
lugei extent thin ot’ < 1 plants do Mosses and 
lichens tin mst Ives, gi owing upon trees, may he 
exile d E , but the turn is gemially used of phoneio 
gamous plants E aic not connected w lth the trrt'S 
on which they grow m the pec nil ir manner of the 
nnshtoc Bahnwphma , and other tine parosites - 
not Binding loots like them mto the wood to suck 
the. juice of the tioe 1 1 is c hu fly m warm climate s 
that pliant rogamous E are iound, and m those 
which ire xlso moist Most of Ihimpicftr shady 
situations Within the tiopics, they often fonn on 
mtcu sting and it maik ibli feature of the vegetation. 
Some of the Bumubmue (is Tdhmdsm)^ Cactami 9 
A Ktica, (lesu(ra(<a, and other natur il oiders are E , 
but the oidu to which they belong more than to 
xny other is Outndaua Many of the epiphytous 
01 el) ids, as well as othei E , arc remarkable for their 
be mty, md the' attention which has recently been 
given to tluir cultivation m hothouses has been 
rewai d«‘d by the most jieifet t success See OnCHIPS, 
PI mts which usually occiu .is E arc sometimes also 
found growing on locks Although seldom found 
exupt m moist climates, E are generally capable of 
enduring a considciablc amount of drought, parting 
slowly with the moisture which they have once 
imbibed 

EPl'ItTTH, the ancient name of a part of Greece, 
bounded on the E by the chain of Pindua, on the S 
by tho Ambricnn Gulf, on the W by the Ionian 
St a, and on the X by Illyna and Macedonia, 
it fanned the southern part of modern Albania, or 
the pashalic of Janina, a wild and mountainous 
jigion, the haunt of robbers and scmi-civih&ed tribes 
m all ages Tho chief town was Dodona (q v ) , the 
chief riv era, the Acheron, CocytiiB, ATachthua, and 
Ohai adrus Anciently, it was celebrated for its cattle 
and its breed of Molosaian dogs Its earliest inha- 
bitants vvt re probably Pelasgunis In the histone 
period, Theopompus speaks ot fourteen tribes, most 
of whom were *bf noved by the Greeks themselves to 
be not of Hellenic origin The principal trtirif the 
Ohaones, Threspoti, and Molossi, the last of Vhom 
finally obtained the entire sov ereignty of the cotmtry 
Of the Molossian kings of E., tho most 
was Pyrrhus, who long waged successful OgAitutt 
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the Romans Bhit after this race of kings became 
extmot (239— 239 b. c.) by the death of Ptolemy* 
grandson of Pyrrhus* a republican constitution was 
adopted, whereupon parties sprang up among them, 
and the neighbouring Macedonians got the upper 
hand. On the conquest of Macedonia by the 
Romans (168 B c ), the Epirots were accused of 
having assisted Perseus* the Macedonian king, and 
the most revengeful measures were put in force 
against them JfCmiliUH P vulus* the Homan general, 

. plundered and razed to the ground the 70 towns of 
E , and sold into slavery 150,000 of the inhabitants. 
From this period, the coimtry lit tame a Roman 
province, and shared the vu wsituib s of the Homan 
and Byzantine empires, until 1204, vt lien one of the 
Comnem made himselt independent Tins dynasty, 
known as the despot* of Albania , ruled E until 
1460, when it wis finally conquered l>y the Turks , 
the last * despot,’ Georg Castriota, betti r known is 
Skanderbeg (q v), having for moie than 20 years 
heroically resisted the honks of the Ottoman 
empire. 

EPI'SOOPAGY (Gi < pi * opos t bishop or o\ erset i ) 
is that form of church government in which nuo 
order of the clergy is superior to nnotlici- namely, 
bishops or pi elates to pi lists or piesbytus, the 
ordinary ministers of pinshes oi congiegitions It 
is sometimes called dwcoan tpivojwty, to distm 
guish it irom that episcopacy which Picsbytrnans 
and Independents also asst rt— the ovu sight ol flocks 
by their pastors Sec Bwhoi It is not essential 
to episcopacy tint thiri should be an h bath op* , 
cxilted m rink and authority ibovc othei bishops, 
altliough of the sum ouhr and m borne Episco 
pali an churches there art none 

Episcopacy lias aituilly Hubsistid under vt ry 
various mollifications, the powu of bishops bung 
moie or less absolute, oi more or less conti oiled b\ 
synods of piesbyters, oi tvm— in the Piotcstant 
Episcopal Church of the Imitid .States by a 
diocesan convention, compost d both of piesbytirs 
and lay delegates The povvei of tlm bishop is 
also variously affected by the ulatious subsisting 
lie tween church and state, and great diffci elites 
exist in tins respect between the Church of Eng- 
land, the Church of Sweden, md the Ghurch of 
Denmark, .ill Episcop ilian, md all c onncctcd with 
the state as estahhsln d churt Ik i 

The Church of Home, the Gn i k Church, and otlu r 
branches of the East* m Chinch, aie Episc opalian 
Of Episcopalian Fiotcbtmt cliuriln s not cstablwlu cl, 
the most lmixirtaiit arc that in the United states, 
that in Scotland, and the Moravian Chui Ji Sec 
Anglican Calkiii, Esc lwd, Ciiukcii oi , and 
Scottish Episc opal Ciium n 

EPISCO'PIUS, Srvio^i (whose Dutch name was 
Bisschop), the head of the Armmian party after tlio 
death ox Armmnis, Wtas born at Amsterdam in 158J, 
Studied at Leyden, took bis degree m 1G06, iml w r as 
ordained pastor of the village of Bleyawyck near 

• Rotterdam in 1610 In tin following year, the 
States-general, with the mtuition of putting an 
end to the agitations create d by the controversies 
between the G-omariats or Cal vims tic party and the 
Armuuaus or Remonstrants, ordered a conference 
to bo held m their presence at the Hague between 
aix minis ters of each party E was one of the six 
charged with the advocacy of Arminiamsm, and 
highly distinguished himself by Ins good temper, 
ability, and learning. In 1612, the curators of the 
wVettity of Leyden appointed him professor of 
theology m the room of Gomar, who hod gone to 
Seeland. 33ns enraged the leaders of the orthodox 
party* who unecrupmously accused him of Sociaian- 
um. and of having entered into an alliance with 
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the Roman Catholics for the destruction of Protest- 
antism. By this means the fanaticism of the populace 
was roused against him , he was insulted and abused 
in the street, and on ouo occasion narrowly escaped 
being stoned to death The house of his brother in 
Amsterdam was also sacked, under the pretext that 
it was a rondo/ v mw of the Remonstrants In 1618, 
occurred tlio famous Synod of Dort (q v) E. was 
pi esent, along with several other Anmmans The 
Calvinists, who happened to bo in an ovei whelming 
majority, w mild not allow him to speak , they told 
him that the sv nod w is met not to discuss, but to 
judgi , and, in tact, the whole pioceedmgs exhibited 
as revolting a speuracn of high handed tyranny ■as 
any on moi d, t ven among ecclesiastical tribunals 
Ex pi lied fiom tlio chinch, and banished from the 
(oiintn, E betook himself first to Antwerp, and 
ittervv irds to Hoik ti and Pans, but m 1626 returned 
to Rottirdun, wh<i< tin odium t/icoloqicum against 
lus p nty bad beioim less vuulcnt Here he married 
in lb 10, and four years after was made primal ms 
professoi of dn mity m the n< w 1 y established college 
of tlu Hemonsti inis Hi dual in 1643 E held 
< nil gliti ueil pimuphs m rcgaid to religious tolera- 
tion Jvot j)l icing i high value on mei ely doctrinal 
uivvs, but ratlin btlievmg m the olhcacy of the 
Christim spint to c lc vote and puiify the character* 
uul seeing, moriour, tlio piesence of this spint in 
nun holding tlio most oonfiutmg opinions (when 
not mfiaiuid with i outioversial hates), he would 
hive wished i broader and more catholic bond 
of unity among Chiistnns thin the opmionative 
cmils of Ins day pumittid 11 is cluef works are 
his CoufitMio Unnonsh antium (1621), Apologia pro 
(\mfannmi (102% and Jnstitutiones Tkeologicrp , 
miomphte A (omphte edition of his works 
appe in d at Amsterdam m 2 vols , 1650 

EPISTLE Tho lesson m the church service 
called the Epistle, denves its name from being 
most in qucntly t ikon fioiu the Apostolic Epistles, 
although it is BometnniH also taken fiom other 
parts of Sciipture This part of the service is 
hi In ved to be a* old as the 6th century 

EPISTLE SIDE OF TIIE ALTAR, the left 
side of till' alt n oi communion tablf, looking from 
it at which n tbcihurch hoi vice the epistle of the 
diy is u id Jt is of If ssi i distinction than tho right 
oi gospil side, and is ouuniul by the clergyman of 
lowir i cclesiaHtu al rank Tin nadir of tile epistle 
was in former times f ailed the Epistler 

• EPISTOLAS OBSCDKOJUTM VIRORUM 
(Lat Letters of Obscure Men) is tho title of a 
collection of satmuil litters which appeared at 
the commencement of the 16th c, ana professed 
to lie the composition of certain ecclesiastics and 
profissors in Cologne and other places m Rhenish 
Germany Thtv were directed against the schol- 
astics and monks, and lashid with merciless 
(severity their doc tunes, writings, morals, modes of 
speech, mannei of life, follies and extravaganoes, 
and thus helped in no small dcgiee to bring about 
the Reformation The controversy of ReuohlitL 
with the baptized lew, Pfcfferkorn, concerning 
Hcbri vv punctuation, gave the first occasion to the 
Epistulce , and it is piobable that their title itself 
was suggest* d by the EpvstoltE Clarorum Virorum 
ad Iteuthhnum Pkorren&um (H514) They werb 
addressed to Octurn Gratius m Deventer, who was 
by no means so complete an ignoramus os might be 
supposed from this circumstance, but who had 
made himself odious to the liberal minds of the 
time by his arrogant pretension and hu/ deter- 
mined hostility to the spirit of his age. On the 
first appearance of the work, it was fathered on 
Reuchlm , afterwards, it was ascribed to BbunhHxL 

or 
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Erasmus, and Hutten More recent investigators 
| have inclined to the belief, that th * first part, which 
appeared at Hagenau m 1515 (but professedly at 
Venice), was the production of Wolfgang Angst, a 
learned and witty nook-printer of that town , but, 
latterly, doubt nas also t»een expressed whether 
even he had anything to do with the Epxstola In 
the composition of die second part (published in 
1519), after Uinch von Ilutten, Erotus Rube&nus 
had the most consult rablo share The circumstance 
of the EjmtolcR being placid in the catalogue of 
forbidden books by a papal bull, helped to spre ul 
it not a little. Among the numerous editions of 
the work may bo mentioned thoso published it 
Frankfort (164*1), Mettairc’a (Loiul 1703) Mluuh’s 
(Leip 1827), and ftotermund’s (llano v 1827) 
E'PITAPH (Gr epi, upon, and taphos, a hillock, 
mound, or other monument pi iced ovoi a gi ivt) 
From originally signifying a nionumt nt, this w ord 
is now used exclusively to demgnutt the inscription 
commemorative of the dcc<as<d winch is pliud 
upon the monument This pt i veision may m some 
measure have arisen fiom tho icmuubr in< o ot the 
funeral orations wliuh the aiu nut* were m the 
habit of piotiounung it fun* r ils But the t pit ipb, 
in its stlictti sense, was well known to the cliosu d 
nations of antiquity , and, mdud, by tvtry people 
a brief commemoration of the liuoic u turns or 
personal virtues ot then lllustnous dc ad has lx ui 
regarded as one of tho worthiest o< uipations of the 
faculties of the living As epitaphs were not only 
engraved on the most uiduritig subst nice s, but iiom 
their brevity were easily prt si r\ul in the trnmory 
and orally transmitted, whcnvci we iind the liter i 
ture of a people at all wo are prt tty suic to disio\u 
specimens of their epitaphs Pittignw has truis 
lated several fiom Egyptian sarcophagi (Holm’s 
edition, p 5), but they aic ot no gn it mtoiest Hero 
dotus (vn 228) has piesened to us thorn which the 
Amphietyons <austd to be inscribed on tin columns 
which they raistd m hoiioui of tho hi ices of 
TliennopyLe, and that winch Simonides tiom per 
sonol friendship, placed on tho tomb ot the pioplict 
Megistias Tho goner il mscujition foi th( whole 
of them wis to this ©fleet ‘Four thousand fiom 
Peloponnesus once fought on this spot with thm 
bundled myriads , 1 and tint which was special to 
the Spartans was stdl moic xncmoi d»h ‘Stiangfi, 
go tell tht Lacedemom ins that we lie lime obedient 
to their commands 5 Tho Anthohipa (haia, edited 
by Brunk, and subsequently by Jacobs, eontims 
the largest collection of Greek epitaphs of these 
many were translated and published by Bohn m 
1854, under the editorial uiie ot Mr Geoige Bulges 
Of .Roman epitaphs < \ cry intiquarian museum 
even m this country presents numerous examples , 
for the form m whien they wire conceived was 
adopted by our own Romanised forefathers, and 
many a stone' bearing the will known D M {lJus 
M ambus), or Swte Viator , probably covtred the 
remains of those wdiose veins no\or contaned a 
drop of Roman blood A very interesting collection 
of eaily Christian epitaphs will be fouud m Dr 
Charles Maitland’s (Jhuuh m the CaUuombs , pub 
lished in 1840 The naturally epigrammatic turn 
of th© Fiench mind peculiarly adapts it for tins 
species of composition, and m French collections, 
such as the itemed d' Epitaphcs, very felicitous 
examples are to be found both in Latin and m 
French. Of tho former may be mentioned the ‘ Tan- 
dem fehxi’ which the Count de Toma, who had 
enjoyed every form of temporal prosperity, caused 
to bo engraved on his tomb , and of the latter, the 
touching epitaph to a mother, ‘ La premifere au 
rendezvous ’ A largo portiou of the earlier monu- 
ments, and consequently ot the epitaphs of this 


country, were destroyed at the Reformation, and 
subsequently by the iconoclastic rage of tho Puritans 
and Presbyterians But when we come down to a 
later date, the literature of no people, either ancient 
or modem, can vie with our own in this peculiar 
branch, for whilst English epitaphs possess the 

{ )omt and terseness without which no epitaph can 
>c successful, they exhibit a feature almost unknown 
in those of other nations — that, viz., of wit, or more 
properly speaking, perhaps, of humour. It soems as 
if the witfcn st peoplo m the world, as the English 
unquestionably are, had found it impossible to 
confine thur raiiltry to th© living, and accordingly 
wc find that the harmless peculiarities of the dead 
have often been hit off on a tombstone, with a 
felicity which has rendered immort d what other- 
wisc th© next generation must have forgotten. Of 
this class of epitaphs out collections present an 
almost infinite variety There arc many excellent 
old collections of epitaphs, such as the Thesaurus 
FjnUt phwriun of Philip Labbe, Pans, 1660 Of 
modun oiks, the b<st is that of Pettigrew, pub- 
lished by Holm, which is so arranged as to mark 
tho dm rsity of taste pi ©vailing at different periods 
of our history See also the works of Gruter, 
(In sms, Ktmtsius, Muraton, Ma/ochius, the Mouu- 
menta Anrilicana , London, 1719, Weevers Ancient 
Fu an at Monuments, tic 

EPITHAL A'M ITTM w^ > specu s of poi m which 
it was the custom among i Clocks and Romans 
to sing m chorus mat tho bi>dil chambei ( thalamus ) 
of a mwly mairied couple Anaueon, SteRU horns, 
and Pindar compost d poems of this kind, but only 
hl mty tragmt nts hue lx c n presei ved Tlio cpitha- 
lannum ot I’cli us and Thetis by Catullus is one of 
the finest spt unions ot L itm pot try extant , but 
pioliably the most gorgeous t mthalamium m all 
literature, ih that of the English poet .Spenser A 
collection of Greek and Latin cpithalami i is to be 
found m Wernsdorf s Poetir Laitm Miaous (4th vol , 
part 2) 

EPTTHE'LIUM is the term applied m anatomy 
to the (ell tissue whieh, m layers of \anous thick- 
ness, invests not only the outei smface of the 
bod>, and tho mucous membranes connected with 
it- is, foi e'\amj)le, thoso of th© nose, lungs, intes 
tinal ( inal, &c — but also the closed cavities of 
the body, such ns tho great serous membranes, the 
ventricles of tlic biam, the synovial membranes of 
joints, tho interior of the heart and of the blood- 
vessels procctdmg to and from it, the ducts of 
glands, &c 

The thickness of this tissue vanes extremely with 
the position m which it occurs In some parts it 
consists of numerous strata of cells, collectively 
forming a layer of more than a line m thickness , 
in other parts, it is composed of only a few strata, 
oi often of only a single stratum of cells, and can 
oidy lie detected by the microscope • 

The cells of which the epithelium is oomposed are 
usually soft nucleated cells , they may be rounded,* 
polygonal, fusiform, cylindrical, or conical m shape, 
and sometimes they jpossess vibratile cilia, the 
appearance and uses of which will presently be 
oxnlainecL % 

In his Manual of Human Histology , Kolliker 
adopts the following arrangement He considers 
(a) epithelium in a single stratum, and (6) epithelium 
m many layers. 

(a) Epithelium in a single stratum may bo com - 

posed of 

I Founded, polygonal cells, constituting the variety 
known as pavement or tesselated epitheli um, And 
occurring as an investment of the *#tms mem- 
branes, of most synovial membranes, of the limi% > 
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i 


* 


membrane of the heart end of the veins, of the 
canal* of glands, &C. 



Fpldermifl (still soft like the 
epithelium of intornal parts) 
of a two months human 
embryo Mag 850 diarn 



Fig 2 

Lpithelial cells of the vessels , 
the longer ono from the 
arteries, the shortoi ones 
from the v eins 


2. Fusiform, mtperflaally united tells (fusiform 
epithelium), as the epithelium of the arteries and 
of many veins 



less flattened cells above. This is termed laminated 
pavement epithelium, and occurs in the mouth, lower 
part of pharynx, oesophagus, bladder, Ape. 

2. Founded cells below, more elongated ones In 
the middle, ami ciliated conical ones doom This is 
termed laminated ciliary epithelium, and occurs in 
the larynx, trachea, ana larger bronchial tubes, in 
the greater part of the nasal oavity, &o. 



Fig « 

( iluited epithelium from the tiuehoi of a man Mag 850 diarn. 
a, mitcrmoHt pirt of the Uostio longitudinal fibres, b, 
honing orn. nun outermost la\ri of the mucous membrane. 
( , dcLptst lound cells , d, modluu long colls, e, outermost 
(omcul cilluUd cells 


Fig 5 

kjntheUum of tho intestinal Mill of the rabbit Mag 300 ditim 

3 Cylindi ical cells (ey lmd< r i pitlidium), us m tin 
intPBtini fioin the stomach to 
the tunim it ion ot the almnul 
ary t anil, in the c xc i otoi y ilm is 
<4 all tin glmds opening into 
the mtestiiK, &c Various illus 
tratiuns of this cylindti cpitlie 
hum aie given m the niticli 
Diems n on, Ono an s and Fro- 

CEbh Oi* 

4 Cylindrical oi conical alt 
ated cells , na the epithelium 
of the rnoie minute bioruhml 
tubes, of the nasal cavities, and of the uterus 

5 Roimdtd a hated cells , us the oliated pavement 
epithelium of the ventricles of the brain m the fa tus> 



Fig 4. 

Ciliated cells from the 
finer bronchial tubes 
Mag 850 diam 



Fig 5. 

Laminat'd pavement epithelium Investing a simple papilla 
(with blood-vessels in the interior) from the gums of a child 
iUg.iftMttam. 

Fpiddium in many layers may be composed of 
•. b CyhndncaL or rounded cells below, and more or 


In ill the vanities of epithelium, the layer of 
external cell* is bung constantly disintegrated and 
ri pUud b> the layer immediately lieneath 

The uses hi the chief vancties of epithelium, espe- 
cially of i lliated epithehum, rei]um some notice 
The polygonal oi pavement i pitholium mainly acts 
like the nudum is, is a protecting medium to the 
Hoft parts beneath 

The cylindrical epithelium additionally takes an 
active part in the pioctHS oi secretion Illus- 
trations of the function of the cells forming this j 
vanity of epithelium iro grvon m the articles 
Tills, AimiAr , J^iOKsnox, ()bo\kb a kb Process 
op, and tho subject will he further noticed under 
the head Srt iieiion 

In connection with ciliated epithelium, we must 
notice idiaiy motion generally, m^so fai as it occurs 
in the amm 1 kingdom Certain surfaces which 
nc lubricated by a fluid, are offered with a multi- 
tude ot hair like ptoccsses of extreme delicacy and 
minuteness (their length varying from y^ir to -rdhnr 
of an inch), which from their shape are termed cilia, 
i om alium, an eyelash During life, and for a 
certain period after death, these filaments exhibit a 
remai kablo movement, oich e ilium bending rapidly 
in one direction, and rapidly returning to its original | 
position (accoidmg to Krause, these movements range | 
from 190 to 230 in a minute) On exammmg a 
cili ited surface with a high magnifying power, the 
moti >n presents an appearance somewhat resembling 
that of a cornfield agitated by a steady breeze. 
Any minute objects coming in contact with the free 
extremities of the cilia arc urged onward in the 
direction of tho predominant movement; and the 
best method of observing the course of the ciliary 
current is to sprinkle the surface frith a little 
powdered charcoal, grams of which may speedily be 
seen to move onwaida m a definite direction 
An easy way to observe this phenomenon is to 
detach, by scraping with a knife, a small piece of 
epithelium from the back of the throat of a bring 
frog The scales, moistened with water or serum, will 
continue to exhibit the movement of their adherent 
cilia for a \ery considerable tune, provided tho piece 
[ be kept duly moistened. On one occasion, a piece 
! prepared in this way by Mr Bowman and Dr Todd 
I exhibited motion for seventeen houre ; and ft would 

Oi 

r 1 
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probably have continued doing so for a longer 
- tunc, had not the moisture around it evaporated; 
and if the opithclium is not removed mm the 
body of an ammol that has been killed, the motion 
continues much longer fn a turtle, after death by 
decapitation, it lasted, in the mouth, ume days, 
in the trachea and lungs, thirtec n days , and in the 
(esophagus, sixteen days In man aud mammals, it 
seldom lasts two days, and usually ceases much 
sooner The necessary < oiidition tor then movement 
appears to bo the mt< gnty of the cells to which they 
ore attach ed , for as soun i» these shnnk up for 
want of inoistim, 01 uiuhrgo any physical chmgc 
the ciha cease their i haractuibtic action Wc know 
nothing with cei Unity n girding the mechanism or 
source of uliaiy motion, except that (as it contntius 
on detached (pit In hum) it is independent of both tin 
vascular and nt rvous systc ms 

This phenomenon i xirts \try widely throughout 
the annual kingdom Ih Shupey m ins utnh 
ClLlA* (published more th in a (jiiute i of i ecnturj 
ago), notiecs its uiuminco in the hifusoiia, m 
Polyps and th< u or t, m \( al< j»li e, A< tmi«i , Ft lnno 
dermata, Annelida, Medium i, and the Molluscoids 
(e g, Ascidians), in Reptiles, Birds, md M mmUs 
Since the date' of tint article, it lias been ehs 
coveieel in Sponge's, and in om oi two exception il 
cases in Fishes, but it Ins ne\ei been tound ml 
any part of the* body of Artuuliti (Ciustice ins,! 
Insects, 01 Arachmdins) 'flic puts on wlmli 
it occurs aie (1), the* skin or siufui* of the* body,] 
(2) tho respiratory, (3) tlie alimentary and (I) the 
genitourinary systems, anel it lias been obse rv cd | 
in the ova of uumoious ( hisses of mini ds, from , 
Reptiles downwards to Infusom In most of the 

E arts in which we* observe it, its use appears to 
o of a mechamial nature \i/, to conve\ the 
fluids oi other nuitte l s along the surfict*son wlucji 
tho cilia exist, or, as m the hitusoiia, to cany the* 
entire anim il tlumigli tile w ite r 

1 Cilia have been tound on tin c xtc rn il HiirUe o 
in Bitrachian lana>, m Mollusc Annelida, he hum 
dermata, Actinias Medusas Polypi, and Intusori i In 
most cases, their function is re spnatoiy, but in many 
instances it is also locomotive oi prehensile 

2 Ciliary motion lias been ohm ived on the lining 
membrane of the an passages ot Minimals, Buds, 
and Reptiles, wlH||b, whatever miy bo its other 
uses, it selves to come y the secit turns along tin 
membranes, together with any foie ign mitttis that 
may be present It exists also on the ( vtcmol gills 
of Batraehun larva, melon the uspmtory organs 
of Mol I use a and Annelida The eiin whuli exist 
externally on still lowei numals without se panto 
respuatory organs, assist m the icspiiatoiy piocess, 
by renownng tlie watei on the suitaec 

3 It occurs in tho mouth tin oat, and gullet of 
vauous reptiles, and in the aliment n y canal ot the 
Mollusca, kclunodermata, many Annelida, ami Aea 
lepluc It is not easy, as I>i Sh irpoy observes, to 
see the purpose of the motion in all these eases In 
some , it mi) merely convey see re ted matters along 
the surf ico of the lining menibi mo and in others 
it Booms to serve m place of oidmaiy dtglntitiun, 
to carry food into tho atomach 

4 It is obsoi \ ed on tho Burface of the reproduc- 
tive organs ot Mammals, Birds, and Reptiles From 
the direction of tlie current bemg from without 
inwards, tho office of the ulia may bo to hurry down 
the ovum, in addition to removing the mucous 
Btorction of the inembr me 

In Reptiles and Fishca, ciliary motion exists 
at the neck of each uninferous tube. The move 
meat is directed towards the tube, and favours 
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the fbw of the watery portion of the ‘secretion 
towards it 

There are some situations* both in man and the 
lower animals, m which it is difficult to determine 
what functions the ciliary motion can perform, as, 
for example, m man, in the ventricles of the brain , 
and m tho frog, in the closed cavities of the pericar- 
dium and peritoneum 

EPIZO'A Thifi term is applied to thOBe para- 
sitic creatures which live on the bodjea of other 
animals, and donve then nourishment from the akin 
Ora space will only allow of our noticing those that 
infest man They may be divided into two group* - 
(l) Those which live upon the surface of the skin, 
n ul (2) those which live m the skm Fleas, bus 
bugs, ticks, Ac , belong to the first group , the Itoh 
uiseet or Sanoptes, tho Praiple-mite or Demodex 
foil irttloru in , aud po^ubly some other Bpecie* of the 
AcmnUi , to the second 

in i /oologu il punt of view, all the E that infest 
tin hiiuian subject aie Insects or Araelinulans The 
pirasitic insects art I Puhtvla , or Fleas, includ- 
ing 1 The Common Flea, oi Pulrx imtoiw, 2. 
The S md ih a, or Pult t pc net urn* , known also as the 
Cbigo, ringgci, Ac 11 Acuntfuda, or Soft Buy#, 
including tin i ommon Bed BugorAia«</na (s Oimcx) 
lechdana UI Puhrultda , or Lite, including — 

1 Tlie Common Louse, or Bahrain* tupdi y , 2. The 
Body Louse, oi Paltcuh e- restimmti , 3 The Crab 
Lous< , oi Pain ulus (s Phi / tU8) pul u ft 4 Tlie Louse 
oct Hiring in Rlithiriasis, < Pedic uhitt ta/x scentiunh 

Tin pai untie Ai acini id ms belong to tin order oE 
Aamdo, or Mites , unhid, most of the animals 
foimiug the diilcrcnt fimilies of Una order lead a 
pai isitic existence Wc lun e —I Duiwdi c uPt, melud- 
ing the Pimple mite or Dcmodcr (s A cams) folium 
lonun (tlie dog aud tin sheep possess oaih a special 
demode x) II Sanopttdn, in< hiding tht Itch mite 
or A ai topics (s Arm tttt) Stalnt i (Most of our domestic 
miinals stem to he liitf still by a spt cial sarcoptes, 
the spcnei of winch art numeious) 111 Icodida 

01 Ticks, including - 1 Tlie Ameuem Tick oi Ixodes 
horn nu* (common in Bi i/il) , 2 Tht Common Wood 
tick (Dogs’ 'Ink) or Ixodes minus There are 
probably many species of Ixudt s winch are otca 
sionolly found on m in TV Gamusula , or Beetle 
Luo, including — 1 Tlie Bud mite, oi Dei manyssus 
am uni (occasionally found on sickly persons) , 

2 The Miami Bug, oi An/a * peisicus (common m 
some parts of Puua, and especially at Miana), 

1 The Chmclia Bug v oi Anjas tlunrfie (occurring m 
Columbia) V Oiohatida , or Crass lice, including 
the Han t st Bug oi Ltplus aulumnahs See the 
articles Btos, Illah, lien lNtsEcu, Lice, Ticks, 

EPIZOOTICS (Or epi, upon, and zikm, an 
mimal) ire diseases of auimals which manifest a o 
common chaiaetcr, and pievail at the same time 
ovei considei able tracts of country Like epidemics, 
they appear to depend upon some peculiar and not 
well asci rtained atmospheric causes , where the 
cases aio neglected or overcrowded, they also fre- 
quently In conic contagious, they are apt to take 
on a low type of fever, and are better treated by 
supporting than by reducing remedies. Influenza 
in horses, aud pleuro-pneumoma and vesicular 
epizootic in cattle, are examples % 

ETOCH, in Chronology See Chronology. 

EPOCH, in Astronomy, is an abbreviation for 
‘ longitude at the epoch , ’ it means the mean helio- * 
centnc longitude of a planet m its orbits hny 
given time — the beginning of a century, for instance. 
The epoch of a planet for a particular yfc*r is its 
mean longitude at mean noon, on January 1, when 
it is leap year, and on December 31 oi the preceding 
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year, wlien it is a common year. The epoch k one 
of the elements of a planet’s orbit* 

E'PODE is the last part of. the chorus of the 
ancient Greeks, which they sung after the strophe 
and antistrophe, when the singers had returned to 
their original place The epode had its peculiar 
measure of syllables and number of verses See 
ChobuS. 

E'PPING, a town m the west of Essex county, 
England, in a pleasant healthy situation, at the 
north end of Epping Forest, 16 miles north-north 
east of London It has a very irregular apiuaiauce 
Pop (1861) 2102 It is noted for its ciuun, buttei, 
sausages, and pork. It sends large quantities oi 
butter to London Epping Roy al Fun st, formerly 
under the name of Waltham lonst, whire our 
ancient kings enjoyed much sport covuiel all Essex, 
and extended almost to Loudon It is now limit td 
to 60,000 acre s in tlic south west part of the county 
Of this tract, only 12000 acies art m wastes and 
woods, the rest bung now cue lose d as private 
property In tin forest 5 milts from L , is Queen 
Elizabeth’s hunting lodge Separ it< d by the nv< r 
Roding from Epping I most is Huniult Foust 
lately disfousti a Here foi muiv untunes a fui 
wis held under the enormous I m lop oik, not now 
existing, and a afcigwaa >e ulv tumid out m the 
Foust on i astir Mondi\, f« i tin anuisuiiuit ot tin 
public 1o this eliy, i sti* is turm 1 out yi ally lei 
the amusement of ( ockmy huntsim u 

EPROUVETTE is a machine foi piovmg or 
testing tin strength of gunpowdu It w is mu nted 
or suggested m the last e utuiy by Robins, but w is 
greatly unproved by lh Hutton 

The qun epiouvett ehtiimilios the strength of 
gunpowder by tin amount of u coil pioduud V 
small gun, usually a ‘lull pouiulu,’ is fixed to the 
lower end of an iron lod, its base bung ud|iistul 
to an aim projecting fiom the lod or else it 
is suspended fiom an non f) nne A hun/ont tl 
Htecl axis is fixed to the rod oi lrune about -which 
the gun may vibialc A pointed non rod or style 
projects clow n w uds fiom the lowu sich of the 
gun, and touches a groove iillid with toft w ix , 
the groove is so shipcd that, when tin gun 
recoils, the point cuts i path lor its It al mg tins 
wax, and the length of this path dt to mints tin 
amount of l ecml Some turns a br iss giaduatcd uc 
with an aider is usul nisteit < 1 tin pointed style 
and the waxed gioovc but the princi]>li of ictioii 
is just the same On the are tlu uc nl sh »uld uiy 
from 26* for new fine gram powdci to 20 u 13 for old 
powder of coarse giam a his system of piojf is 
resorted to annually at mmoi uul foiugn s itions 
for the proof of all powdci in stem, to nseertan 
• the amoimt of d< ti not itmu , five 1 minds consii 
tute the mimmum pi oof lhfoie the eprouvette is 
resorted to, the powdci must pass the te st of spee if ic 
gravity, by weighing not less than S’) lbs to tlu 
cubic foot. 

The mortar eprouvette de termme s the strength 
" of gunpowder by the distance to which a ball is 
projected, instead of the distance to which the piece 
recode. It is generally a mort it of 8 inch b< »re , in 
Which 2 to 4 ounces of powder is employed to propel 
tfb accurately turned iron shot to a distance of 
about 120 yards. Other things being equal, the 
strongest gunpowder sends the shot to the greatest 
distance j and this is tho usual mode adopted m 
testing gunpowder supplied to the government by 
v&lpus contractors. 

The ordmaiy eprouvette is an instrument shaped 
like ft small Pistol without a barrel, and having its 
breach chamber dosed by a flat plate connected 
,Wifch 4 strong spring On the explosion of the 


against the plate, it is driven back to a 
indexed according to the strength of the 



powd( r, and is retained at its extreme state of 
piopulsuui b> a ratektt wheel 

E PSOM (said to lia\o originally beon Ebbosham) 
is a sm ill maikettown on the mnigm of the 
B instead Downs in Surrey, l'l miles south south 
west of London by und, uul 14 nules by the London 
and South VVtsfc mi E ulvv i\ r Ihe tamed sulphate 
of migmsu spungs of L gave then mine to the 
1 psom Sills ionnuly minutietimd fiom them 
I his mmufactuie Ins bmi ab unioned from tlio 
c is» with which this ilts e in be m ido artificially 
I hi Roy il Mulic il ( olligi i uc ted on the Downs, 
uul i st ibhshe <1 in lh>l, piov uh s uluc ition foi about 
170 boys, tlu sons of nudical mm, and affords a 
home to d« i iyi il nuinbi is of tlu piofossiou and their 
widows Pop (IS01)48S2 On the Downs, 1£ mile 
south of the town, tin famous E horse laces arc held 
ycaily Liny an siul to ha\< him instituted by 
(hulls 1, but hive buoinc ot gri itei importance 
Hime thi institution of the l)eib\ Stakes in 1780 
(su 1)1 lun I> iv ) r J lu r\ei a last lour days, and a 4 * 
many as 100,000 persons oitui assemble to witness 
tin most ini poi tint ot them 

EPSOM SALT, or SU'LPHATE OF MAG- 
JNI SJ \ (MgO+ SO ,HO), olcujh not only in tJu 
w 1 U 1 of mint 7 il firings, as at Lpsom, Smdht/, and 
in iny oth< r j lu i h , but also as an ifllon setnee on 
the suilne of vaiimis rocks sometimes along with 
ilum is it limit t, in Ju nlu wshiri and on tho 
giound is in s mu paifs of Spuu md of the Russian 
stepp s It onu times ouuis snow white and very 
pun soinitnius dmolourid by lmjiuntns, and is 
citlui m tin f* j in of lint threidlikc ciystals, or in 
< nist^ liikis gj mules &<. Its crystals are prisms, 
ilmost jutangniar 1 oi purposes of commuci, it 
ifi obtannd by tin action of dilute sulphuric oud 
ujion m igin sum lime stone he e Maum si a 

Ljimhu silt n a will known jmrgative remedy 
much m use in house hold nuelicme It may be 
given in doses fiom two draehuis to one ounce, 
acconlmg to tlu efhet icejuiml, in i tumbler of 
witer 'Jhc disa itinble bitter taste is much relieved 
by acidulating with nearly i teaspoonful of diluto 
sulphmic aenl to each ounce of silt 

E PW ORTH a town m tins north west of Lincoln* 
shin , Ingl ind, Mimics north noith west of Lincoln ¥ 
It chiefly consists el one htnet, above two miles 
long Tin chief employ incuts arc licmp and flax 
dr* ising, rope niukui^ and malting Pop (1861) 

2FJ7 John Weslt y, loundcr of Methodism, as well 
a9 Killum, fouuehr of the seceding Wesleyans, was 
l>oni hen 

E QUABLE MOTION is that by which equal * 
spaces are passe d over in equal times 

EQUALITY See Liberty, Equality, Fua- 

TEIlMTV 

EQUATION, Annual, one of the most <Jon* 
spumous of the subordinate fluctuation# jk the 




BQtJATION— EOtTATION Of TIME. 


moon’s motion, duo to the action of the sun, which 
increases with its proxiauty to the earth and her 
satellite It consist m an alternate increase and 
decrease m her longitude, corresponding with the 
earth's situation in its anuual orbit, f e, to its 
angular distance from the perihelion, and therefore 
having a year instead of a month, or aliquot part of 
a month, for its period. For an explanation of the 
mod© of its production, the reader is ref tired to 
Herschel’ft Outline of A dronomy, art 7.18, et saj 
The subject is too abstruse for t xplanation m this 
work. 

EQUATION, DiM-FHi'NTiAT, is an equation 
involving differential cocfhcients (see Cakclus), 
#7 3 iii (]*}! 

such is + a -j =* jr , from which it is lequiml 

to find the relation between i/ and r The theory of 
the solution of such equations is an extension of the 
integral calculus, and is a blanch of study ot tin 
highest importance 

EQUATION, Functionai See Functions 

EQUATION, Lunar *St e Lunar Tin ory 

EQUATION OF EQUINOXES is tho differ 
enco botween the true position ot the equinoxes, 
and the position oalculatid on tin supposition that 
their motion is uiutoi m .Si i Tbk rsbiois 

EQUATION OF LIGHT In astronomical 
observations, the visual ray by wlmli wo sec my 
body is not that which it emits at tin monu nt w r e 
look at it, but that wlmh it did emit some tune 
before, viy , the time occupied by lurht m tia\ orbing 
the interval whu h sop u iti s it fi om us It, tin n, tlio 
body be m motion, its abt n ition, as due to tho 
earth’s velocity, mint bi applud as a cornction, 
not to the lino joining the earth's place it the 
moment ot observation with that occupied by the 
body, (as aom) at the same moment, but at that 
antecedent moment when the la y quitted it Him o 
is derived a lule applied by astionomci* for the 
rectification ot observ itions madc^pn a moving body, 
W, from the known laws of its motion and the 
earth’s, calculate its relative augular motion in the 
time taken by light to piss fioni it to tho i irth 
This motion is the total amount of its ippirent 
displacement Its edict is to displace the body in 
a direction conti ary to its apnannt motion, an 
effect one pirt of whuh is due to abcnation, 
properly so called (sic AbUvRAiion), r< suiting fiom 
the composition of tho motions of the i arth and of 
light, and another put to the fact of the passage of 
light occupying time The equation of light is the 
allowance to be made for the time occupied by the 
light in traversing a van ible spact 

EQUATION OF PAYMENTS The problem 
considered undei this head in books of arithmetic 
is to fmd a time when, u a sum of money bo paid 
by a debtoi, winch is equal to tho sum of seveial 
debts payable by him at diffpient times, no loss 
will be sustained by either tho debtor oi creditor 
The rule generally given is os follows Multiply 
each sum due by tho time at which it is payable, 
and then divide the sum of the products by the sum 
of tho debts the quotient is the equated time 
For example, if £10 be due at one month, and £20 at 
two months, fmd os an equivalent when the whole £30 

may be paid at once Aus 1 ? .. X A l— 2 — i* 

months This rule is, liowi\er, incorrect where the 
debts are unequal, because it takes no account of 
the balance of interest and discount A correct 
rule for the case of two debts and simple interest 
w subjoined. Lot d and D denote the debts, t and 
1 and r one year’s interest 


on D Then if A «* T 4- f q- ® m 

Tt 4 - the equated t into w31 | A — ^ 

sj (A* — 4B) When three or mors debts are con- 
cerned, the plan is to find by this formula the 
equated time for the first two, and then for their 
sum payable at their equated tune, and the third, 
and so on The common rule is, however, suffi- 
ciently correct for ordinary use 
EQUATION OF THE CENTRE If the earth 
moved uniformly round the sun in a circle, it 
would be easy to calculate its longitude or distance 
from the line of equinoxes at any tune One year 
would lie to the time since the vernal equinox as 
100° to tin arc of longitude passed over But the 
oi bit of tbe earth is ndt circular, nor is its motion 
uniform , the orbit is slightly elliptical, and the 
motion is quicker at perihelion than at aphelion 
The true rul< , then, foi ascirtammg the earth's 
longitude is contained m the following proportion 
one year is to the time elapsed as the whole area of 
the c irth’s orbit is to the area swept over by the 
radius vectoi in tho time Tins is a deduction from 
Kepler’s law (sco Centrat Forces), that, m plane 
tary motion, equal areas (not angle 9) are swept over 
m equal times The aica swept over 1>cmg ascer- 
tained fiom the laws of the earth's motion, and the 
elements of its oibit, d is a question of geometry to 
aa< ert un the angle coi '-ponding to the area, or tho 
true longitude In astronomy, the longitude, as 
calculated on the supposition that tho earth moves 
uniformly in a emit ia called the mean longitude 
of the earth , and it h ippuis, from the orbit being, 
as we said, but sbghtly diflorent hom a eirclo, that 
the mean anil true longitude dith l but slightly 
The quantity by which tho true anil mean longitudes 
cbflei is called the equation of the centre , and this is 
sometimes to bo added to, and sometimes to be 
subtr irted fiom tho mean longitude, to obtain the 
true , and sometimes it is /cio 

EQUATION OF TIME It will bf seen from 
the article Equation ot the OrNTRK (q v ) that the 
earth’s motion m the ecliptic— or what is the same 
thing, the sun’s apparent motion m longitude — is 
not uniform This want of uniformity would of 
itself obviously cause an n regularity m the time of 
the sun’s coming to the meridian on successive days , 
but besides tins want of uniformity m the sun’s 
appaient motion in the ecliptic, there is another 
cause of inequality in tho tune of its coming on the 
mendian — viz, the obliquity of the ecliptic to the 
equinoctial. E\on if the sun moved m the equi- 
noctial, there would be an inequality m this respect, 
ow mg to its want of uniform motion , and even if 
it moved uniformly m the ecliptic, there would bo 
such an inequality, owing to the obliquity of its 
orbit to the equinoctial. These two independent 
causes conjointly pioduce tho inequality in the tame 
of its appearance on tho meridian, tho correction for 
which is the equation of time 
When the sun’s centre comes to the mendian, it 
is apparent noon, and if it moved uniformly on the 
equinoctial, tins would always coincide with mean 
noon, or 12 o’clock on a good solar dock. But from 
the causes above explained, mean and apparent ndeh 
differ, the latter taking place sometimes as much 
as 1GJ minutes before the former, and at others as 
much as 14& minutes after The difference for any 
day, called, as we have said, the equation of time, is 
to be found inserted in ephemendea for everyday 
of the year It is nothing or zero at four different 
times in the year, at which the whole mean and 
unequal motions exactly agree — viz., about 'the l$h 
of April, the 15th of June, the 31st August, and 
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the 24th December At oil other times, the sun 
js either too test or too slow for dock- time, In 
the ephemendes above referred to, the sign + or 
— is prefixed to thd aquation p£ tune, accord* 
mg as it is to be added to or subtracted from 
the apparent tune to give the mean tunc See 
Nautical Almanac. 

EQUATIONS An equation may be defined to 
be an algebraical sentence stating the equality of 
two algebraical expressions, or of an algebraical 

# expression to zero From another point of view, it 

* is the algebraical expression of the conditions winch 
connect known and unknown quantities 'lhus 
(1), xy ss 24, and (2), x l 4- y =- 52, are twd equations 
expressing the relations betwot n the unknown quan 
titles x and y and known quantities Generally, 
equations arc formed irom observ ations from which 

| an object of inquiry may he mftrml, hut which do 

j not directly touch the object Thus, suppoHp wc 
wish to ascertain the lengths of the sides oi a re ct 
angular board which we ha\ e no means of me isuring, 
and that all the information w e c an get i c spot ting it 
w, that it covers (sav) 24 squaie hit, and tint the 
square on its dngonal is (saj ) 52 squaie lcct Fi om 
these facts, wc cvn form equations from which we 
may determine the lengths of the sides In the 
first place, we know that its ana is equal to tlu 
product of its sides, and it wc call tlicsi i and #/, 
wo have xy^24, the first of the equations above 
given Again, we know that tin sum of the square s 
on the sides is equal to the square on the diagonal 
hence, w r e have the second equation, i* + -if 52 
From these two equations, wc should be able to 
determine the \thus of r and y Tht determ in 
ation of these \ allies is rilled the solution ot tlu 
equations 

Equations are of seveial kinds Simple equations 
are those which contain tin unknown quantity in 

the first degree , thus, * + 3 — 4, is a simple 

equation Quadratic equations arc those whnli 
contain the unknown quantity m the see ond eh gieo 
x 9 + 5x — 36 — 0, is a qundintie equition Cubic 
and biquadratic equations involve the unknown in 
the third and fourth powers respectively For the 
higher equations, there aie no spend nanus, tlic> 
are said to be equations of the degree unbelted by 
the highest power of the unknown wliuli they 
contam Simultaneous equations aie those which 
involve two or more unknown quantities, and 
there must always be as many of them, m order to 
their detcrmiuitc solution, as there aie unkiic tfu 
quantities Tht equations first mentiom d — w , 
ry = 24 — 7* -f y 2 = 52, are simultaneous ccpiations 
It may bo mentioned, that m the course of soli mg 
such equations the principal difficulties encountc red 
are always ultimately the same as in the solution of 
equations containing only one unknown quantity 
For instance, in the equations just given, if we 
substitute in the second the value of y as given by 
24 (24)* 

the first, or y = — , we have a* 2 + ~ - = 52, which 

X Xj" 

may be solved as a quadratic equation The general 
theory of equations, then, is principally concerm d 
With the solution of equations involving one unknown 
■quantity only, for to this sort all others reduce 
themselves. Indeterminate equations are such as 
do not set forth sufficient relations between the 
unknown quantities for their absolute determination, 
and which accordingly admit of various solutions 
Thus* acy s 24 is an indeterminate equation, which 
14 satisfied by the values $ = 3, y = 8 , orx» G,y*=4, 
o® z m 2, y m 12. We require some other relation, 
finch as «r «f V m to enable us to fix on one of 

• the sets of values, w and y, as those of x. For other 


kinds of equations, see ExfonxntuI* Functional, 
and Differential. 

The object of all computation is the determination 
of numerical values for unknown quantities, by 
means of the relations which they near to Other 
quantities already known The solution a! equa- 
tions, accordingly, or, m other words, the evolution 
of the unknown quantities involved in them, 19 tho 
chief business of algebra But so difficult is this 
business, that, except m the simple cases where the 
unknow n quantity nscB to no higher than the second 
degree, all the resources of algebra are as yet made- 
quite to efTnt the solution of equations in general 
and ddi into tonus For equations of tho second 
degree, or quadratic equations, as they are called, 
thin is a ligoious method of solution by a general 
formula , but as yet no such formula has been dis- 
covuedfoi equ dions even of the third degree. It 
is tiiUjthit ior i quations of tlu* third and fourth 
degrees general methods exist, which furnish for- 
mal is which express uiidei a finite form the values 
of tlu* root'- See (.'vrihn, and Cubic Equations. 
But all hu< h formulas ire found to involve imaginary 
i xpHhMons, w Jin h, c xccpt in particular cases, make 
the actual coinput itions impracticable till tho 
formula ue do eloped m infinite senes, and the 
lmiginarv terms disappear l*y mutually destroying 
one moth ci What ia called Cardan’s formula, for 
nisi inco ( uni all otln is uc reducible to it), is in this 
predicament whenever tlie vilius of the unknown 
quuitity nu all ic*al , ami accoidmgly, m nearly all 
such cases, the values are not obtainable from the 
fortnuLr directly, but fiom tho infimte senes of 
winch they arc the comp let expression But 
though such ionnuho as Cardan’s are useless for 
the* purpose of mum ncol computation, the search 
ior them huh cl to most of the truths which con- 
stitute the gem ral theory of equations, and through 
wind i their nunurital solution may be said to have 
bean at last rendered cficctivy and general This 
method of mum ucul solution is a purely aiithmeticol 
process, performed upon the numerical coefficient# 
of ( quations, andtat is universally applicable, what- 
ever tin degree of the equation may be* With 
tins method are connected the names of Budan, 
Fom it i , 11 oi ik i , inti Sturm Wo cannot here enter 
into an nir mint of jt , the* reader should consult on 
tlie fliibp't Young’s 'lluorij and Solution of A lat- 
hi anal Equations of Hu Ihifhei Otdnn, Pcacocfc’fi 
Tit otter on Afqdna , and La Grange’s work on 
2J ummcal Solutions 

The rule s for the* solution of the simpler, forms of 
equations aie to be found m all elementary text- 
books of olgcbri It must suffice to notice here a 
few of the* leading general properties of equations 
By the roots of an equation are* meant those values 
real or imaginary of tlie unknown which satisfy tlie 
equality, and it is a property of every equation to 
have ns many roots urn no more ns there are units 
m its degree Thus, a quadratic equation has two 
roots , a cubic equation, thre e , and a biquadratic, 
four Hie quodratic equation x J + 5% — 36 ■* 0 has 
two roots, + <) and — 4, which will be found to 
satisfy it Further, tlie expression x 2 + fix — 86 *■ 

(x — 9fix + 4) = 0 , and generally if the roots of 
an equation 

FM = xn± A^xn-i -j- A^^ ± , . . 

±A 1 x±A 0 = 0 

(to which general* form every equation of the ttth ‘ 
degree can be reduced), are 

± a i £ <*9 ± a 8 * . . ± On . • * 
then (z ? ®i)(® ^ ®j)(® ? * • * 

(x T a n) m F(x) « 0. * 

ID9 
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Hence, and from observing the way m which, in the 
multiplication of these factors, the coefficients 

Ah i, Ai-3 4 A, A 0 

are formed, we amv© at the following important 
results 

[ A w _, = the sum of the roots, with their signs 
changed 

A n , ™ the sum of the products of every two roots, 
with their signs changed 

A^s as the sum of the products of every tluce 
roots, with tin 11 signs changed 
A* t== the pioduct of the roots, with tliur signs 
changed 

The factors, it will he observed, are formed thus 
If be a root, the n j- =_ uid a — a x = 0 is tin 
factor Jf the loot n\ tie - rt,, then a*- — a l , and 
the factor would be s + n, =0 Observing now 
the way in which, m multiplying a senes of su< h 
factois, the cocfhiionts ot tin resulting polynomul 
ar® formed, wo arrive it this tli it a complete equa 
tion cannot have a greater number of positive roots 
than these rhaw/< *# of sign liom -f to - and lioin 
— to 4- in tin senes of terms foimuig its lust 
member, and tint it cannot h ivo a git ate r number 
of negative loots than there aie putnunnuu* oi 
repetitions of the saint sign in proceeding lioin 
term to tonn Fium the sum 1 source, miny otliei 
general piopertics ot » equations, ot value m their 
arithmetical solution, miy be lnfemd The* sub 
ject is, howevoi, too vu>fc to be moic than glinted 
at here 

EQUA'TOR, Cl i fsiiAi , is the great circle in 
the sky con t spoil (ling to the extension of the 
equator of the (ftith * 

EQUATOR, r J MviitsrmvT.tlm pjicat circle on the 
earth’s surface 1 dividing the curth into the noithirn 
and southern hemispheres, and half w ay botvv te'n the 
poles 

EQUATO'RIAL, an important «asti onoimcal 
instrument, l>y which a cclestnH body may lie 
observed at any point of its eliuinal course It con 
sists of a telescope ittaehed to a gridnitcd tireh, 
called the dechnafcioii cuch, whose axis penetntes 
at right angles that of onothr i graduated e irele 
called the hour circle , and is wholly supportt d by it 
The piere t el axis, w hie )i is called ilu pnncipil axis 
of the instillment, tin lib on iixul supports, it is 
pointed to the pole of the he ivc ns, and the 1 hour 
circle is of course pai illcl to the equinoetnl In 
this position, it is eisy to see tint a gi eat circle of 
the heavens corieapoinlmg to the <1< clmition circle, 
passes through the 1 pole, and is an hour circle ot the 
heavens The telescope is capable of being moved 
in the plane of tlio eleclmition emit It, now, the 
instrument be so adjusted that tlie index of the 
decimation circle must point to zero vv he n m cqun 
tonal star is in the centie of the held of v lew of the 
telescope, and the index of the 1 hour einle must 
point to zeio when the telescope ib m the 1 mmdian 
of the place, it is cleai that when the telescope is 
directed to any star, the index of the dec lina 
tion circle w ill mark the declination of the star , 
and that on the other circle its right ascension If 
the telescoi>e be clamped when directed on a star, it 
is clear that, could the 1 instrument be made to 
rotate on its principal axis wuth entire uniformity 
with the diurnal motion of the lieavens, the star 
would always appear in the field of view This 
motion o! rotation is commumcated to the instru- 
ment by clock work 

EQUESTRIAN ORDER, or EQUITES. This 
body originally formed the cavalry of the Roman 


army, and is said to have been instituted by 
Romulus, who selected from the three principal 
Roman tribe* 300 equites. This number was % 
afterwards gradually increased to 3600, who were 
partly of patrician and partly of plebeian rank, and 
required to possess a certain amount of property 
Each of these equites received a horse from the state , 
but about 403 b o , a new body of equites began to 
make their appearance 4 , who were obliged to furnish 
a horse at their own expense These were probably 
wt ilthy nom homines, men of equestrian fortune, 
but uot descended fiom the old equites (for it 
should be obseived that the equestrian dignity 
was hereditary) Until 123 n v , the equites were 
c\< lusivcly a military body, but m that year 
( uus (riacfhus curled a measuio, by which all 
tins ju dirt s had to be selected from them Now, 
foi the fust turn, they became a distinct order or 
class m the state, and vvtie called Or do Equestris. 

In 70 n < , Sulli dopnvcd them of this privilege, 
but then power did not then decrease, as the 
forming of tin public ic venues appears to have 
fvlltn into thur hands Afki the conspiracy of 
Cat] Line, tho equestrian otdtr, which on that 
rmmorablc occasion hid vigoiously supported the 
Consul Ci(<ro, hi gin to lx looked upon as a third 
estate in the Republic, md to the title of Senatus 
Populusquf llmnanm w is idcltil tb Equestrts Qrdo 
Rut, ev cii in the beginning of the empire, the 
honour, liko many oth- rs, was so indiscriminately 
and juolust ly conf^rr* that it fill mto contempt, 
and the body gradual / became extinct As early 
as the later w irs of tlie Republic, the equites bad 
(cased to constitute the common soUlieis of the 
Roman cavaliy, and hjiut only as officers 

EQUESTRIAN STATUE, the represen- 
tation of a min on hoi si back Equestrian statues 
vvtie aw aid'd as a high honour to military com 
m an du 8 .and jicrsons of distinction m Rome, and 
latterly were, for the most part, restricted to the 
impel ors, tin most f imous in existence being that 
oi the Emperor Manus Aurilms, winch now stands 
m the Lia/za of the (,’ ipitol at Rome It is the only 
nu lent equcstnui statue in bio n/e that lias been 
pu solved , an exemption which it probably owed to 
the fict, that for eentunes it was supposed to be a 
statue of Constantine The action of the horse is so 
fim, ind th< an of motion so suc< essfully given to it, 
that Michael Angelo is said to have called out to it 
* Cammma ' ’ — (Go on, the n ? ) It was ongmally gilt, 
and traces of tlie gilding are still visible on the 
horse a he id So highly is this statue prized, not 
only foi its artistic but its historical value, that an 
officer used regularly to be appointed by the Roman 
government to take care of it, under the designation 
of tlie Gust ode del Civallo On the occasion of the 
it joicings by which Rienn’a elevation to the tribune- 
ship w is celebrated m 1 147, wine was mode to run 
out of one nostril anel water out of the other of this 
famous liorst The statue then stood in front of the 
Chm eh of St lohn Lateran, near to which it was 
found, and \ bunch of flowers has always been pre- 
sented annually to the chapter of that basilica, m 
acknow ledgmtnt of ownership, since it was removed 
to its present site on the Capitol All European 
capitals arc adorned, or disfigured, by numerous 
equesti ian statues, London belonging pre eminently^ 
to the lattei category 

EQUESTRIANISM See Horseuianship. . 

EQUIA'NGULAR, .having equal angles, A 
figure is said to be equiangular all wmose an gles are 
equal to one another, as a square, or any regular 
polygon Also triangles and other figures ftps said 
to be equiangular one with another whose 
ponding angles are equal r- . 





EQtjTBM, or SOLIDtTNatJX^ (Lai solW- 
hoofed), a family of mammalia of the order JFVw&y- 
dernKdto, bontammg only a small number of species, 
which So nearly resemble each other that almost all 
naturaHsts agree in referring them to one genus, 
J5#hU8 They are distinguished from all other 
quadrupeds by the complete consolidation of the 
bones of the toes, or the extraordinary development 
of one toe alone m each foot, with only one set of 
phalangeal and of metacarpal or metatarsal bone 5 *, 
and the extremity covered by a single undivided 
> hoof There aie, however, tv o small pro tuber met s 
j {splint Itonett) on each side of the metae upil or meta 
tarsal bono {canon or cannon bon<), whic h represent 
other toes The PI have six incisors in eitli ]aw, 
and six molars on each suit m i icb jaw , the m ties 
have also two small canine teeth in thi upjitr jaw, 
sometimes m both j iws, which are almost ilw lys 
wanting m the fi malts Tlu inoUrs of the E hiw 
j square crowns, and au milked hy lammv of 
enamel with ndges forming foui crescents Hurt 
is a wide space between the oumii tcctli and tlu 
molaia. Thu stomuli of the I is simple, but tlu 
intestines au long, and tin e oc urn e \tre mi 1> large , 
thedigestnc oigms being thus \n\ difleimt liom 
those of the lunuuants but exhibiting in equally 
perfeit idiptatiou to the sum kind of not e vsily I 
assimilittd lood Anotliti distinetni pi mini it \ 
of the L is, that the fe mall all in twoti its sitmate 1 
on the pubes, between the thighs But notvith 
standing the se cli u acte 1 s, so riisMimlu t> those of 
thi riunmints, they appioieli them \ei> imicli m 
then, general eonformation anel m ey be leg ud< el is 
a connecting link lu tween paelndenns mil lunu 
nants Tin lirgely dc\tlopul uul flexible uppn 
hp is a cliar icte 1 whie li belongs t » the foinur 1 ithcr 
than to the 1 itte 1 01 di i 

The C aie now found in a tiuly wild state onlv 
in Asia and Afnct Tosstl re minis i\ist in the 
new cr geological formitions m gie it abundaiut m 
many paits of the Olel Woild , my sparingly, lie u 
evtr, in the Nt w, although the bonis ot a pc tiliu 
and distinct species {Lqnun cun aims) belonging 
to the Pleioccue ptnod, have been found in South 
America. 

The horse and the ass aie by fai the most import 
ant species of this lanuly llic d/i r .,i tli n has ilso 
been domesticated and made useful to m in Of tlu 
q£hcr species, thi /cbi i qui gi inleliuw it is 
generally helieitd that they aie mtipabh oi uw ful 
domestication 

EQUILA TERAE, h iving tqu d side s A aqua * 
is oquilatual The cqmlitcral liypuboli is tint 
whose axes anil conjugate diameters aie equal 

EQUILIBRIUM, tin state of rest or balance if 
a body or system, solid or fluid, actid upon by 
various foiceb Set STvrn> anil Hydrosta ne s 

EQUINO'CTIAL n the same with the eelebtial 
equator Sec Eqt aioi , ( w usual Thi iquinoctml 
points are those in which tht equinoctial and thi 
ecliptic intersect fcee Lcljittc Lquinoetial time I 
* is time reckoned from the moment when the point 
of Anes passes the V ernal Equinox See Equinoxes 
T his instant is selected as a convenient central point 
of a uniform reckoning of tunc for the purposes of 
astronomical observ'd a 

E'QUINOXES Sometimes the Equinoctial Points 
(see Equinoctial) are called the equinoxes More 
commonly, by the equinoxes ire meant the times 
when the sun enters those points, viz , 21st March 
and 22d September, the former being called the 
Verbal or Spring Equinox and the latter the Autum- 
nal When m the equinoxes, the sun, through the 
earth 9 * rotation on its axis, seems to describe the 
«{orol0 of the equator in the heavens, and tbs days 


and nights are of equal length all the world. 
At the vonrnl equinox, the sun is passion from 
south to north, and in the northern hemisphere 
the days are lengthening , at the autumnal, ne is 
passing from north to south, and the days are 
shortening As the earth moves more rapidly when 
near the sun, or m winter, tho sun’s apparent 
motion is not uniform, and it happens that he take* 
eight dajs more to pass fiom the vernal to the 1 
autumnal iqumox, than fiom tho latter to the 
former Tlu iquinoetial points are not stationary* 
Sec Ik i n in 

EQUIPMENT, EQUIPAGE, m Military mat- 
ters me munis given to icrtun of the necessaries 
foi olhuih and solilu rs During tho Crimean War, 
many ofh< < is applied for and obtained money as 
compmsation foi thi loss oi injury of their equip- 
mint comprising horses, horse appointments, ling- 
g ige, s ublli r\ , ami ai eouti i me nts Equipments 
issued to pm it» soldo is an txpectcd to last a 
cert un nunibci of yiais, and smill deductions from 
thur pay up made in tin ivent of the articles not 
1 istmg tlu piojur turn In those cases (m tho 
English iIijuy) w lu ic a non commissioned officei 
rue iv is i i oi n mission on tin giound of menitonous 
sirvui in dlow line of i.100, if m tho infantrv, or 
A HO, it in tin ( av all v , ih Hindi to him to pioviue an 
iqmpinint Jhi iqiupmcnt of a mivati solelier is 
oftm usid is i n urn fm tho whole of his clothes, 
urns, and aicoutu mints lollutivily Tho «/**♦- 
pa i *■ of m iimv is of two kinds it includes all the 
iiirmtuu of thi i imp such iih tents and utensils, 
undei tin n ime of camp ftjvtpatp , wliil u field cqui- 
prt<]p lompnsis saddle liorsi s, baggage hoi see, and 
bu,gu,c wagons 

EQUISETITM, a genus of Ci yptogamouB plants, 
tlu strut tiui anil lihiutu h of which are not yet well 
until i stood, but wliiili many botunsts regard as 
constituting a sub order of ferns, whilst others prefer 
to make it i diHtmct orihi, Lqiusctacecp Tho 
Engl nil n amt Horsf jail is often given to all tho 
spines Huy hue a 

li itb •'S, lylindueal hoi jfik 

low uul joint ( (I it< rn, 

tuh joint t rnmiating Mjmll 

m i m mhruious uul /% 3 /j| WVgm 

tootlnd heath, wlmh y f y 

inflows the bast of tlu '" j*: ■ 

out iih vc it f l lie fiutti /ft 

fit it ion ih at the summit „ p^jjgr 

ot the stun in Hpikis, 

which Honuwhdt it /f^3k IMUA/ f 
hi mbits ti< biles (e ones), /Tjj Wmm 

and arc foruu d of sc lies \V| fM// 

be irmg ppoiccisis on «"/// 

their low 1 1 mi i f ice r J he Lliillliyijy 

spous aie imnutf oval, d VtuyfUr 

oi round, gic tn uul ( uh f\ jMl 

accompanied with four jk rJ MjTnl 

elastir and hygrornit SiMI [A 1/11 

ne il thrtads 'J hear P| 

tliri idb arc Kometimt s | I 

cilled f(atn% but it is 

by no m.aas ^rt »n TolmlteU . 

sain » nature with the fructification ; 2, a ucale, witt» 
Bpn al filaments so called, iu »talk (lateral view), 8, 
which are mixul with ■ *por«» with its fll&maots 


tht hjku c h of many 
Hcpati r <t (q v ) Each 
thread terminates m a 


unrolleii, 4, a spore, 
Its fltuinents hygroma 
rolled up 


kmd o f tlub The stems generally hove lateral 
branches, angular, but otherwise similar m gferuoture 
to the stem, growing in whorls from the joints: home- 
times the stem is simple , or fertilp stems are timple, 

m 
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and stei ilo sterns ore branched The fipecie? of tbs 
genus contain a peculiar acid, called LquiseUc Acid. 
Astnugc nfc and diuretic properties exist xn these 
plants and they were formerly used msnedicme, but 
arc not now regarded os of much value It has been 
said that they are very injurious to cattle which cat 
them, but this seems to require confirmation. They 
abound chiefly m damp soils, and sometimes so 
much that the plough and harrow, or the grabber, 
must be employe d to extirpate the tu. Some of them, 
however, glow m dry fields ind gardens , whilst 
others are found chiefly m ditrhcs or the banks of 
rivers They exist in almost all parts ot the woild, 
and are seldom of lugi sizt, varying from a ft vv 
inches to a few fett m height, but i < ouipaiatnely 
gigantic specie s has iccently bttn discovered m tro 
pical America Tht lough siliceous stems of sonic 
species art used foi smoothing md polishing wood, 
particularly those of E hytnutU w hull arc imported 
into Bntam in considerable tpi entities from Holland, 
under the mint of Dt mi Resins The stuns oi 
this spccuH ale tinbraiic lied, 01 i little' branched only 
at tlio base It is not uncommon m Britain, md is 
found also, ifttliei >p«inngl>,m Noith Annm i Jt 
lias been proposed to cultivate it *n it glows veil 1 
uueler tress, wheio It xv other ]>lmts would thnve 
Tho stems of othei sjueje j » i) omwsf,thc most 
common of all the Bntish specn , ta use. el foi seoui ( 
ing tm and pew tci v« sse Is 

EQUITABLE DEEL'NC ■*H at if minion 1 cvv 
wercmtrodiuid by the Common Livv Bum elm c \< t 
(15 and lb Viet e 7(i s h b, win it by it is tu u ted 1 
that the defend ml in my < uist and tin pi uni ill 
m lepleiiii, when lie would be entitled to I* Jit i 
against the judgment on ei|intible ground-*, nuy 
pleael the f icts vvhn h • iv title, him to sue h idu l The 
cfFce t of this emu. tun id has bee n to e xte lid m lit 1 1 
ally the 1 equitable jurisdiction of common law eoiirts, 
by enabling Lhem to give efhet to i ]>1< i m < iu i 
whole, though courts ot I ivv h id no n tm dv, i com l 
of* equity \v Old d have itloided muonilihonnl uliel 
It Iuib been lemuked b> Rolloi k t B, ( f farL( v 
Laurie 20, Low four K\ M>, tbit ‘it is m estib 
lisheel rule now tint no e (putable pl< l shall 

be permitted, except m a ease v lit if the plea and 

decision, and judgment ot the eouit upon it will 

woi k out and eoiuplete ill the equity tint belongs 

tei iht* mattci to which tlu pita lefers ’ A eh lend 

ant having ploitlcd an equitible defence it law, 
is not precluded fiom i< suiting to the Court ot 
Chancei although the common law com t his full 
juusdiction, and lus ph a is i bar to the action 
Evans v lh emudq< 2">, Lair J our Lh 10 k J! 

EQUITABLE ESTATES, i dales the right 
to winch, accenting to tlu stuct rules ot English 
common law, cumot be sust lined, but wdiich lecent 
full effect m a court ot e (jmty Tin se estates are the 
Equity of Redemption (<| v ) vhu h a mortgager has 
in his estate, subject to the mortgage, and the right 
of uslui qu< trust m a trust ('state Foimerlv, these 
intei eats wtie' not even it cognised by courts of law , 
but by 7 tho IT c 20, and l'i and 16 Viet c 7b, 
■courts of law an* now empowered to tako notice, 
ami give t fleet to an equitable interest, where it 
appears that that mteiest is clear and tree from 
question 

EQUITABLE MO RTGAGE is where a per- 
j son having an equitable interest in an estate, mort- 
gage's that interest Thu-., a cast ha que trust may 
mortgage his estate under the trust, or a mortgager, 
who has already mortgaged his estate, may convey 
lus Equity Of Redemption (q v ) iu security of lus 
debt In these instances, the interest operated 
upon being purely equitable, the transaction is on 
equitable mortgage. An equitable mortgage may 


I also be effected by a deposit of title-deeds m 
security of debt See Mortgage, Estate 
B'QUITY, Courts of, Esolahd The adminis- 
tration of justice in England is divided into two 
great branches, usually known as common law and 
equity These terms serve sufficiently to indicate 
the character of the principles which regulate the 
practice in the &( verai courts , for although within 
its own sphere the common law pays regard to 
| equitable principles, yet it is m the equity courts 
that principles of equity have been matured into a 
tequi ati science Tlie supreme courts of equity m 
1 ngl iml are tht Lord Chancellor’s Court, the Master 
i of the Roll’s Court, and the courts of the three Vice- 
chancellors Tlu* origin of the separate equitable 
junadiction < xi sting in England is to be found m 
the early adoption by the courts of common law 
of c( rt mi si t forms foi the re di ess ot grievances, and 
tlu i! rc fusal to apply any leinedy to cases winch did 
i not fill within those limits Suitors finding that m 
nmm runs cases ruliess was not to lie obtained m 
tho ordinary b gal tribunals, hid recourse to the 
king h tin fountain of justice, who, sitting m 
< ounciJ, h< nd the complaints uj>on their merits 
v lthout i « fc it nee t<> the technicalities of law As 
early is tin reign of Edward l, the practice began 
to la adopted of delegating to the chancellor the 
]>ctitions nftried to the king In this reign, an 
attempt w is madt to devise a method whereby the' 
common lnv courts slio I be m uh the 1 sole tribunal 
tor the i(dr<ss of grn nots By tin statute ot 
Wtstnunstci the scconl (13 Edv J c 24), it was 
c n k te d th it vv lie m vir n ( ast occ m nd i e (pining a 
iu vv wnfc, th« (’ll mu ry (in which all suits took their 
usi ) should fr ime a iu vv wut to suit th< c osc This 
st itnti wis ii( vt r acted upon to the purpose 
intended, but in the reign of Eelvvud III its 
I juovisums vv ei( nude use ot by John W altham, who 
1 w is then ehmeelloi, to intioducc tlio writ of Sub 
pa mi (q v ),u tiu liable to Chance ry on]}, whereby 
I tin Lonl Chancellor’s court was made the foium of 
i 1 uge c 1 iss of c uist s * From this time,’ says Mr 
I Spence (f'hanriri/ J urisdutinn, l 338), ‘ Hints by 
| petition or bill without any pic lmnuary writ became 
i a c onnnon course ot pioccduic before the chancellor, 
as it liad been in tlio council On the petition or 
Hill bung presented, if tho case called for extra- 
| oi dm u y mtortei cnoc, a vuit was issued by the 
| command of the oh inccllor, but in tlic name of the 
king by w Inch the party eompl line d against was 
! summoned to appear befoie the 1 Court of Chancery, 
to answer the complaint, and abide by the order 
of tho court’ Thus was introduced into Chancery 
the practice ot examining upon oath the party m 
| the eiuse, a piadicc unknown at that time to 
common law The cases heard in the Chancery 
' courts w er< de cielcd upon the principles of honesty, 

| equity and continue The next stop which tended 
1 to vuelen the equitable jurisdiction of the Chancery 
j courts, was the exclusion of the Roman law from the 
’ < ourts of common 1 iw This was effected by a pro- 
Inbition of the judges m the mgu of Richard II 
j Orn. result of this prohibition was to exclude alto- 
j ge ther from the common law courts the question of 
trusts Tliei<? can be little doubt that tho common 
liw judges had tius aim m view in the course which 
they adopted Trusts were repugnant to the feudal 
Jaw, the principles of winch were acted upon in the 
common law courts The Court of Chancery at 
once proceeded to give a remedy in this daw of 
cases, which has ever since formed the most no- 
1 portant branch of the equitable jurisdiction of that v 
court The jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery 
m matters of fraud, winch also forms an important 
lirauch of the equitable jurisdiction of the court, is 
to be traced to the abolition of the Stair 0 fcnmhe*. 
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(q v ) in the reign of Charles L Thus has sprung 
up m England the equitable jurisdiction of the 
Court of Chancury Owing its existence to the 
jealousy and exclusiveness of the common law, 
winch adhered to ancient customs and feudal usages, 
it has not inaptly rcceiv ed the title ot Equity It 
is equitable inasmuch as it applied a measure of 
juStioe inaccessible by the ordinary procedure , and 
equitable m the principles administered, winch hul 
reference to the bro id question of light unfettered 
by the technicalities of law Yet is it a giext erroi 
to suppose that tlic system adnmubtetod in courts 
of equity is an arbitiary one at the pleasure of the 
presiding judge Such piobably was the l ise on 
the first introduction oi such a tnlunuil but as 
time progressed, tlic divisions of picvious judges 
tormed precedents for then suectssors, and the 
precepts of the Horn in law wcio cailv adopted 
is a code toi the i emulation of tin courts The 
independent existence ot the cquit\ courts m 
England has called forth 11 k nimuadv t rnion of 
other nations A practice ducitly opposed to 
that pursued in neiriy e\oiy othu (iviiisid state 
could liaully fail to incision smli a n suit Tin 
UHoimmen* c ot easiontd to suitois b\ tlu nt ci s^ity 
of seeking in diffciout tourt^ flic ltmtdyfoi cajlI 
injuries, and the alleged confusion of pichc itoritf- 
have hton strongly dwelt upon by the encim s of 
this sjstmi Yet irt thesi evils niort* iiuigiuiry 
than it il The reiatm jiuiadietions of common 
law and iquitv an now so c It ally deimed as to 
ltau i suit oi liith doubt in which court In sok Ins 
r<nud> In pluc ot opposing jmi«dictions, tin 
courts of common 1 uv and < qmty air i ithu nuh 
p^ndint tiihun ils establish! d i u h im idnumsluing 
a separate bi inch ot a judicnl syduri Ou Iho 
other hand, it is conti nd<d b\ bnglish lawycis, and 
not without good ic ison tint by the i visUnu 
ol the English i quit> com is is m independent 
tribunal, a s\rt<m of « qmU In 1 k» i m idmllv 
o\ol\ccl and est ibhshu 1 is fixed and urtnu m 
its pimciplcs is x code of liws and one which n 
frequently rf sorted to foi mud mu by fonign 
tiibim.ils 'I he popid u dthrtion tint c pnty courts 
administer an arbitrary *■ , sti m npujmnt to 1 iw I 
cannot be too stumyiv ionium rtul 'Jim junnt I 
has been dwelt upon b> ill wi 1< r on t iputv , ^ « t j 
is thi ciroi nuutmtJv n pi I'd m <\uy jiopnhi 
tre iti i H mu t bt inn innnid rtn', tin cquiiy 
jin lson noil nose is imiilm to the 1 u\ not 1o 
contrviut ot ou n I< hgal jnintipln, but to 
remedy thnr ckfeits Mi .Jurtia Sioiy {Pnuti/J 4 
of Jh<iuit >/ Jwnspt n (ft tut, s 4d) nm irks, that equity 
* was principallv applied to nnicdy defect in nun 
mou law piou (line , md therefore that equity jmi 
diction was inuutmud on tlu sime groi aid which 
now constitutes the principal cause (4 its mtn 
ferenee — viz, that 1 wrong is done tor which there 
is no plain adequate and mmph to rnucdy in the 
courts of common law ’ Tin jurisdiction of the 
equity courts is divid* d mule r threi principal lie ids 
- — exclusive, concunirit, and assistant 'Iho first 
consists almost entirely ot tin adminibtiatum of | 
trusts, the second comprise questions of fraud, of 
account, and also, it is savl (Smith’s Print t pie* of 
Equity, 217), of specific perioimanco of agreements 
This matter appears, however, to fall more naturally 
under the assistant jurisdiction J 11 order to appre- 
ciate the domain of the equity courts, it must be 
borne m mind that common law confines its remedy 
usually to the awarding of damages, and to the pro 
nouncifig a judgment absolutely m favour of either 
plaintiff or defendant, equity, on the other hand, 
OlOnC goes into all the merits of the case, and will 
deliver a modified judgment where circumstances 
« .demand it. The judges of the equity courts at 


present consist of the Lord Chancellor, two Lords 
Justices of Appeal, the Master of the Bolls, and 
three Vice Chancellors Until 181$, almost the 
whole business of the court ms discharged by the 
Lord Chancellor By 53 Ge^lTI c 24, a Vice- 
Chancellor of Eugland was appointed, in 1888 
(3 and 4 Will IV <. 40), the Master of the Bolls Was 
required to lieji motions, &c and m 1841, two 
additional Vice Chancellors were appointed. The 
Lords JiibtiMs of Appeal were created m 1801. 
'Jlu ordmai y business of the equity courts is trans* 
at toil by the Master of the Ralls and the three 
Vice Chime ellors The Lord Chaucelloi also may 
heal causes m the lust instance, but he is most 
usu illy (iigigid m healing appeals The Lord 
Chun 1 llor and the Lords Justices constitute the 
court of ippyal Appals may he heard either by 
the Li ud Chancellor .alone by the Chancellor and 
one of the Louis Tusticos, or bv the two Lords 
tlustnes Fiomtlns court a lurthei appeal Lea to 
tin House of Louis 

EQUITY, TivisH mrs 01, in their widest souse, 
me tin pmu iples of ifciuul justice, of which all 
human laws mo but adipt itions ‘Equity,’ says 
houl Sian (1 1 s 17) ‘is the body of the law, 
md tin stituti i oi men ari hut as the ornaments 
uni \1st1t11rc thm of 5 In tin si use, equity com- 
eidi 1 with the Bom in preu ts of law- ‘honesty 
v iu n , dti 1 urn non 1 uh u , *1 m 1 uiquo tnbuore*— 
{Jnsf 1 1, s d), md with tin juiuiiplis of justice as 
lnd down by tin mspiud wntm - ‘to do justly, to 
Jo\e iiiiK v, uid to w ilk humbly with thy God’ — 
M ic ih, vi 8 As tlu obp 1 1 of human law is to give 
ixpussiou to tlu si piinupks, iquity is thus the 
bisi, ot 1 iw Ihit it is nnpi sHibh, m the nature of 
things, tli it any (odi of laws should provide a 
limed j suit < d to t\i IV]) irticul u caw , it lias, there 
ton, bun iou nd juccHsuy in ivi ly cmlisod nation, 
to istibhsh souk form ot authority which should 
conti ol Ik 1 iL'om uni it im ily tlm iletu it ncy of posi- 
tive 1 iw r IJius, it 1 1 tin I unc lion of the 1 iw to lay 
down a code of 1 uh vvh< ri by the lights of property 
indtlii ti in*- chons t»i (ommirte slull hi regulated, 
but by tin divirsrtns of lift it h qipens that VttuouS 
ciu must tines will omui to taiisi ilnse lived rules 
to oprritt birsldy'- 01 unjustly 10 jiartu ulai cases 
A ]i u ty in 1 v i onipl im Ih it 1 t onti act duly entered 
into with all Itgil loimabtuh lias been obtain! d by 
truul, tlu owriti t.l an estxto is nitrapable from 
inf tin y 01 hm u v of in iiiagmg lus affairs , a person 
obti nwbly tin owner of large piopcrty is found to 
bt pined 111 possession in tiust only lor the benefit 
of others In tin sc and many other cases, the 
put} who m compliant!' with eviry rule ot the 
liw, is in ]w>«si-ssion, m not in firt the pci son who 
should m jufitnc rxtrusi tin right llcre equity 
rti ps in While, tlnn, all law miy be saul to be 
< quit ibli , inasTrimh as it is tlio ]nuj)ose of law to 
disjiensi justiu, yit, 111 tlu tulmical sense, the tertn 
equity u lonlund to thoM 1 isis not specially pro* 
vidcd for by pobitive law But, ou the other hand, 
cxpMwme has shewn that it would be most moon- 
violent and subversive of ordci, if equity should 
arbiti irily in tape so to remedy every apparent 
grievance , and tlnreforo it is that the operation of 
equity is chocked within certain limits * There are 
many cases against natuial justice which are left 
wholly to the conscience of the party, and are with- 
out any rcrlicss, equitable or legs! , and so far from 
a court of equity supplying universally the defeat* 
of positive legislation, it is governed l>y the SJUhft 
rules of interpretation as a court of conuqon law, 
and is often compelled to stop whore common law 
stops It is the duty of every court of justice, 
whether of law or of equity, to consufy the intehtion 
of the legislature,’— Story, Principle* of 14 
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Henco arises the maxim, that 1 equity follow 
the law ’ The principle# of equity, therefore, as 
understood m modem tunes, may he said to be those 
principles of naturcUustice which are permitted to 
modify the ngour W positive law In applying 
these principles to practice, the equitable jurisdiction 
has been intrusted by all nations, with the exccp 
tiou of England (see Equity Courts), to the same 
courts in which the positive law was admuiwtt red 
But in the infancy (if states, the boundaries of law 
and equity, and the functions of the equity judge, 
wcie not so cleai ly d* lined as m the picsont div 
By the Roman Jiw, a power, ( died the jm honor 
anum or nolnle offnunn , w is reposed m tlu pritor 
of controlling on uput ibh gi minds the decisions of 
the ordmaiy tribunal's * Each pritor, on enteung 
upon hw office, ] mi] dished an ednt declaring the 
principles by wlu< li he would bt guided in dischaig 
ing Ins duty as ui eqmt vbk magistiah The pnu 
ciples so declined wc it binding oil tin pr t tor dining 
hie year of office, but not on his since asor Then 
can, howover, be little* doubt that m pi on ss of tunc 
a system of equity was gnduilly evolved, and 
ultimately, m the leign of the Empcioi H uluan tin 
edit ts of the pnvtots wen* eolhctul b> a ciwliin 
named Julianus and unbodic d in a single totlc 
called the iVrpctuil Edict (q v) According to 
the practice of modem nations, flu c emits of Jaw 
are accustomed to exercise* i ortim equitable 
jurisdiction whereby, vuthm picsmbed limits, the 
rules of law may be modilnd In Siotlmd, tlu 
equitable' power of thy (Wit of .Session is called 
the Nobile Ojjuium (q \ ) 

EQUITY OF REDEMPTION, the interest 
winch a mortgager has in an estite winch lie lias 
mortgaged An equity ot redemption miy he 
devised, gianted, 01 entwled, and the com sc of 
descent to an equity of ledemption is governed by 
the same laws as the descent to tin 1 iml would 
have been Foimerl), the eeputahlc mtciest ol a 
mortgager coulel not he recognised in a court of 
law, but by 7 Oco II c 20, it is pioaided that 
wdiere no suit is pending in a couit of equity, uther 
for foieclosurc oi redemption, but the mortgagee 
attempts to obtain possession by bunging an action 
of ejectment, in such a case, the couit may it store 
1ns estate to the mortgage!, on his pa) me nt of tlic 
principal and interest due on such moitgxgc 

EQUIVALENTS, in Chcuustiv See Aiomto 
Weights, oi Ciu mkai Kgi i\ ausvi’S 

E'R A Sec Cn no \o loc y 

ERA'SED ajno ERADICATED, heraldic illy 
signifies that an object is plucked 
/ or torn off, and shewing i ragged 
edge , us opposed to ioupt oi coupy , 
cut, which she \\s a smooth edge A 
tree plucked up b) the roots is said 
to be ei vdicated 

ERASI'STRATUS, one of the 
most famous j)h)suians and junto 
mists of ancient tunes, flourished m 
the .Td c B c , and is supposed to 
have been bom at lulls, in the island of Ceos . He 
resided for oonu time at the court of Scleucus 
Nicator, king of Njria, and while there, acquired 
great renow by discovering and curing the disease 
of the king’s eldest son, who w as pining for the love 
of the young and beau ti ml bti atomic, whom his 
father in his old age had mained Afterwards, E 

* This function of the pretor commenced in the 
earliest tunes under the kings of Rome, and continued 
to attach to the office through all the changes which 
diBtr&otcd the nation 
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lived for some time at Alexandria, where, giving up 
practice, he devoted hutaaelf with great-energy and 
iuceega to his anatomical studies, ? The date of his 
death, which seems to have taken place in Abia 
Minor, is not known. Be founded ft school of 
mediciue, wrote several works on anatomy — in 
which branch ho was most celebrated— on prac- 
tical medicine, and pharmacy He believed' that 
tin heart was the ongm both of the veins and 
arteries, and, had it not been his conviction that the 
arteries contained air instead of blood, little doubt 
is entertained but that he would have anticipated 
Harviym the discovery of the circulation of the 
bloorl Of his numeious writings only some obscure 
fi igments and titles have been preserved. Compare 
Huiouymus, JCuunstraU d hi amtrateorum HUhna 
(Jena, 1700) 

ERA'SMUS, DrsmMtfis, one of the most 
\igoioim piomoters of the Reformation, was born 
at Kotteidam, 28th Oitobei 1107 He was the 
lib gitunato son ot a Dutclun in named Oheroerd, 
or (laint, by the daughtt l of a physician In 
a< contain c with tlu fashion among scholars of 
lua tuno, ht ehangtd tin name Gheiatrd mto its 
Latin md Cmk equivahnts Desiderius Erasmus 
(mou comctl), Erasiums) — mt an mg desired, loved. 
'Pill his ninth )cai, E was i chorister m the 
catlndril at Utntht lit was thm stnt to sihnol 
at Df venter, win re Ins talents began to display 
tlicmsilvis in so bulb. * a manun, that it was 
(.voi then predict! d tlu he would one day be the 
most harmd man of li ^ time Aitei the death 
oJ ins p Hunts, whom lu lost at the age of foiuttn U, 
his guardians dcti inane 1 on bunging him up to 
x religions life, and— with the intuition, it is said, 
of sharing Ins small patnmony among themselves — 
in his 17 tli yeir, pi wed him in the monastery 
ol Emails, m ir Goudt I'lom this constrained 
in mm r ot lift*, liowcvei, lit was released by the 
Bishop of Cain hr ij Afttt having taken priest’s 

oidus m 1492, lie went to Bans, to perfect him 
self in theology and the humuic sucuces Here 
he supported lumstli m a somewhat precarious 
manuu, by gniug pm itc hctmti, iml m 1497, 
lucompannd some Englishmen, who liad been his 
pupils, to England, where he was w r ell received by 
the king He, liowt vtr, soon letumed to Pans, and 
in 150l>, to eimch lus knowledge, visited Italy At 
Turiu, he took tlie degiee of I> D Shortly after, ho* 
applied to the pope for a dispensation from bis 
monastic vows, which was grin ted During the 
imiise of lus journey, he visited Vemce, Parma, 
Rome, and other mtoi eating cities, m company with 
lus pupil, kloxuiuhi Stuait, a natural son of James 
IV ol Scotland, who, along with his fatlioi, was 
aftei wards slain at the battle of Flodden At Rome, 
the most brilliant prospects were held out to him. 
Cardin il Gimuini, a famous lover of learning m 
that day, offirtd, out of Ins admiration for K, to 
m ike linn 4 partaker of his house and fortunes.’ 
Otliei eimm nt men vied with Gnmani m shewing 
respect to the young scholar, among whom may 
be mentioned John de Medicis, afterwards Leo X*, 
Caidin il E iphnel of (St George, and Giles of Viterbo, 
gciural of the Augustmes The pope (Julius IL) 
also ohered him a place among his penitentiaries, 
an office of considerable consequence, and it would 
appear, a ‘step to the highest preferments m that 
court’ E, who had always an eye to the main 
chance, regretted, at a later period of his life, that 
lie had not accepted the offers held out to him fr n 
Rome, but meanwhile, having pledged himsel£ to 
return to England, where also he had many ftmvkk 
he set out for that country m 1 $ 09 , after the 
accession of Henry VIII In several of fhe.mfciea 
through whmh he passed he met with friei^ind.* 
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patron*, who wished him to settle amongst them, bat < 
a* Henry was a correspondent of his, E. was induced j 
to cherish the highest hopes of. personal favour from 
that monarch, and could not be prevailed on to stay ! 
for. more than a very brief period. He had no 
sobner, however, amved in England than he found 
out his mistake At first, he lodged with Sir Thomas 
More, and during Ins stay with him composed Ins 
Mti/COmiim Mono*, or Praise of Folly, the purpose of 
which* is to exposo all kinds of fools, but especially 

# these who flounshed m the church not sparing the 
pope himself. For a short time he filled the offic o 
of Professor of Greek at Oxford, but on the whole 
was very scantily supplied with the means of sub 
sistonce. In 1514, ho returned dis ippoiuted to the 
continent, and lesiekel chiefly at Basel, w In re he 
died, 12th July 15 lb K.V* extensive and piofomnl 
learning was cqunlltd by Ins icliiicd taste and 
brilliant wit A nitural love of mdcptmknco anti 
quiet mode him prefer a life of learnt el It ism < uiel 
retirement to ono of gi eater publicity , m voi tliolt 
the readiuess with which lie assumed the t haiacte i 
of an aelroit man of the woihl, brought upon him the* 
hostility of many of the nobler spints of Ins time 
He was no hero, and he knew it lie fi uikl> ton 
fosses that ‘he had no lniluutinn to die h»i the siki 
of the tiutli ’ Luthc l, m w horn the soul mil e out ige 
of the Apostle Paul scorned to ht re vivid, ovei 
whelmed him with reproaches foi Ins eowardue m 
regard to the Reformation But \vl must not foigt't 
that E by his me lit il constitution v is ivtiso to 
enthusiasm He w is i scholu and a cntic not \ 
preacher oi iconoclast, and he w is at least liouest 
enough to abstain tiom denoiuifuig the 1 opinions of 
Luther, though ho diRippinxcd strongly of his 
violent language Besielts, theit was a tincture of 
rationalism in the great Dntchiii m, which probibly 
helped to thill Ins hive of 7 not Luthnanmn But 
lus sei vices m the cause of scumc we rt gnat and 
lasting, anel las writings an still esteemed for the 
importance of the subjects ticattd of, and then 
classical style Besides editing several of the am lent 
authors, and vanous philological and thcologicil 
writings, he prep nod the c uhr st edition of tin 
Greek Testnmnt, winch appe ired it Biscl in 15JG 
This is reckoned bv some his gicattst work 
Miehaehs says that perhaps theio mici exist etl 
an abler editoi of the Ec w Tistmunt, ami th it 
E |)osscssed m the login st degicc uxluial abilities, 
profound leirning, a tuidimss m detecting trrois, 
With every (publication thit is itepiisito to produce 
critical sagacity His best known work, howcvcv 
is his Colloquia, a mister ]ucce Of all his writings, 
this has exercised tin gn atest influence Tin hr at 
edition appeared in 1 122, hut did not pit a«*e E , v lu> 
issued a second dunng the same yeai A third 
appeared in H24 This book, which w\as meant, 
according to Erasmus, only to make youths better 
Lfttmists and Utter men, was condemned by the 
Sorbonne* prohibited m Fianyc, and burned m 
Spam No one who takes up tin book will 
wonder at its condemnation It e oritams the most 
virulent and satine al oilsI nights on monks, cloiste r 
JUfe^ festivals, pilgrimages, tU , but it is disfigured 
by lowd and unchaste passages, which are wholly 
inexcusable. Tho work lias been translated into 
almost all the modem languages His Encomium 
Morim, or Praise of Folly, has been already men 
turned, It was published m the original, vfrth a 
O^rman translation, and illustrations by Holbein, 
bv K- Becker (Basel, 1780) E. himself super 
intended an edition of his works, published by 
Frxibeniua in BatfeL The most complete edition is 
thqt pf Ltsclerc (10 vole., Leyden, 1603—1606) The 
life of E. has been written in French by Bungny 

* Paris, 1758),m German by MUller (Hamburg, 
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1628), and in English by Knight (Cambridge, 
1 * 726 ) 

ERA'STUS, Thomas, a learned physician and 
theologian, was Urn at Ba^m in Switzerland, 
7th September 1524. Hi* real name was Zie&ur, 
which, according to the fashion of his tunes, 'he 
translated into Greek, Tn 1540, ho went to the 
umv oisity of Basel, whore he studied divinity 
philosophy, and litt rature. He subsequently visited 
Italy, win ic' ho betook himself to medicine, and 
obtained tho dogreo of M D from the university 
of Bologna Altei an absence of nine >cars, he 
returned to his own country, and li\ed for some 
time at the court of the princes of Hennebtie, where 
he ic quire da gnat reputation is a medic id practi- 
tioner The iltctor palatine, Frederick lit, now 
united linn to his court, and appointed him hrsfc 
phjsician and comiBollor of stall' He also conferred 
on him the chur of phasic m the university of 
Heidtlhug In 1581, lie w is selected to till a 
siinilfii ofnt e .it Basil, who© ho died, Dooembor 
31, 1581, altei establishing a libeial foundation 
foi the pioMsion .mil education of poor studonts in 
nu tin im , w hit h w is long t allt d the Erastiati founda- 
tion Among E ’s medical works ina> bo mentioned 
his Disputation um th Merit* mil Kona Philippi Pen ct.- 
n hi (Bisd, 1)72 157 >), 77 k w ale Contaqio (Heidel- 
Inig, 157B, md J)e (huilt Phinmaco PotMtattbu* 
(lb idtlhcig, JV74) Ah iph\sieiin, E is creditably 
t h u at tensed by Ins cbstiust of ibstract and r) priori 
thionsmg, uul his conviction that experimental 
inv cstig itiou is tin only inwl to knowdedge But 
Ins hum now rtsts chiefly on what ho wrote in 
ecclesiastical controversy Ju his book Dp Cfma 
Domi/u he contended foi the hgui itive mterpreta 
tion of the jnssigt, ‘This is my body,* &c , and 
supported tins view it the conference held at 
M lull non be tw ii n the divines of tho Palatumt© 
ind thost' of Wittenberg But bis great work is * 
lus / • Lpluatio Quant touts (Dui'wxnna tie Eicommunt- 
rot tom Although this woik was not published till 
souk years liter Ins th nth, E had published tho 
sunt opinions as it contuns in the form ot theses, 
duictiel agunst Gas par Oh \i anus, a refugee from 
Times, uul v.mous other peiHons, who wmre anxious 
to contcr on u c It siastical in bun ds the power of 
puni'-dung vices and misdi uu menus E denied tho 
right ot tne clime h to c x< ommmucatc, exclude, 
ibsolvc, unsure in short, to exercise discipline 
J)t n\n»g the power of the kt'ys,’ he compared a 
pastoi to a jirotcssor ot any science, who can 
nu rely instinct lus students, he held that th© 
ordinances of the gospel should lie open and fro© 
to all, in d that peuilticH being both m their nature 
and clhct cunt and not s pintual, ought to b© 
inflicted onl> by the civil m igistrato E formed 
no sat, neither did he wish to do so His dcsir© 
was, in fact, of an exactly con traiy character — viz, 
to pri hi rve 0(11 external harmony at th© expense 
even of the purity of the visible crunch He would 
have ht the wheat and t ire's grow together until 
the end of the woild Many cm nunt men, especi- 
ally in the Church of England, have shored similar 
opinions both betore and after E , such as Cramner, 
lied m b, Cox, Whitgift, Lightfoot, Selden, &a 
The term Erastian lias long been a favourite 
epithet of rcpioach in Scotland, but has not been 
employed witn any great precision All person* 
who deny the iiowcr of art established church tp 
alter her own laws without the consent of tho* 
state— as, for example, the law of patronagOr^Htfe 
generally accused of Eruttumutm, although the 
principles of E have literally nothing to &> with 
such a question. An English translation of the 
Explicate was published m 1669, and was re-edited 
by Dr Robert Lee of Edinburgh in 1846* 
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ERA'SURE, or RA'ZURE m it 10 more com- 
monly called m England, from the Latm rado, to 
sorapo or shave, is the ecrapmg or shaving of a deed 
or other formal wntwg In England, except in the 
rase of a will, the presumption, in the absence of 
iu butting evidence, is that the erasure was made at 
or bofore execution. — Doc ox dem Tatham v Gatta- 
raore, 17 L T Rep 74 ‘ If an alteration or erasure 

has been made m any instrument subsequent 
to its execution, that fact ought to be mentioned 
(in the Abstract, or epitome of tho evidences of 
ownership), together with the circumstances under 
which it is done, and moro particularly bo as a 
fraudulent alteration by other of those moans, it 
made by tho person himself taking under it, would 
vitiate ms interest altogether It w is fonneily < on 
siderod tliat an altu ition, ciasure, or mterluuation 
(q v ), would void the whole instrument, even m 
those cases where it was made by a Rtrsngu. , but 
tho law is now otherwise, 11 s it is ihnrl\ Futtkd 
that no alb ration niulo by ri strangi r will pi event 
the contents of an mstiununt iiom n taming 
its original effect and opt r ition, wlitic it can In. 
plainly shown wliat that elbtt and opuation 
actuary was To accomplish tins, the lnutilub d 
instrument maybe gmn in cviduict as far as its 
contents appear, and intrinsic < vidciico will be 
admitted to Hliew what portions li<ivo been altered 
01 erased, ind also tho woids contained in such 
alteiecl or erased puts, but if, foi want of such 
evidence, or any deficiency 01 uncertainty uismg 
out of it, tlie original contents of tliu instrument 
Cannot be ascertained, then tho old nde would 
become applicable, m, more (oricctly speaking, the 
mutilated instrument would bocomo void loi unci 1 
tamtv ’ — Hughes’ Pi cut"* of Con mftnu trig > 1 1 24, 
125 If a will contains an\ ulti r ifcious 01 ensuu, 
the attention of the witnesses ought to be dire etc el 
to the particulai parts in whnli each alteration 
occur, and they ought to place then miti iIh 111 tin 
margm opposito, before the wall is executed, and to 
notice this having been done by a memor uirlnni, 
added to tho attestation clause it the end of the 1 
will (lb p 045) Seo also 1 Viet c 20 In Scot 
land, the ride as to ermine is Homewhat stricter 
than m England — the legal inference bung that 
such alterations weie undo alien cxeeution As 
to necessary 01 bond fid( alterations wIhlIi ma\ 
be desired by the parties, corrections ojl tloi ical 
eirors, and the like, tafter tho deed is written 
out, but bctoio signature, tho mle in Scotland is, 
that ‘tho deed must shew tbit they have been 
advisedly adopted by tho pirty, and this will 
be effected by mentioning them in the body of 
the writing Thus, if some words aro erased and 
others superinduce d, you mention that tho super 
induced words were written on m erasure , if 
words aro simply delete, tint fact is noticed, if 
words me added, it ought to bo on the maigm, 
aud such additions signed by tho pirty, with ins 
Christian name on one side, and his surname on the 
other , and such marginal addition must be noticed 
in the body of the writ, so as to specify the page on 
which it occurs, the writer of it, and tliat it is 
subscribed by tin* attesting witnesses ’ — Menzies’s 
Lectures on <)onvti/anemq, p 124 The Roman rule 
was, that the alterations should he made by the 
party himself, aud a formal clause was introduced 
mio their deeds to tins elf 1 <_ 1, ‘ Lituras, mductiones, 
supennductiones, ipse feu’ As a general rule, 
alterations with the pen aro m all eases to be 
preferred to erasure, and suspicion will bo most 
effectually removed by not obliterating the words 
Altered so completely as to conceal the nature of 
the correction 1 The worst kind of deletion,’ says 
Lord Stair, ' is when the words deleted cannot be 
HO 


read (but if they are sepred thatthey can be read, 
it will appear whether they W ife $ubstanbaUbus)> 
for if they cannot be read, they will be esteemed to 
be such, unless the contrary appear by what pre- 
cedes and follows, or that there be a marginal note, 
bearing the deletion, from suoh a word to such a 
word, to be of consent. 

ERATOSTHENES, an eminent Greek writer, 
called, on account of his varied erudition, the Phil- 
ologist, was bom at Gyrene 276 B.O. Among his 
teachers were Lysamas the grammarmn, and Cal- 
limachus the poet By Ptolemy Euergetes, he was 
called to Alexandria to superintend his great library 
Hero ho died of voluntary starvation, at the age of 
80, having become blind, and weaned of life. As 
an astronomer, E holds an eminent rank among 
uiciont astronomers He measured the obliquity 
of tho ocliptic, and the result at which he arrived 
— viz , that it was 23 u 5T 20" — must be reckoned a 
\ciy iiu observation, considering tho age m which 
he lived Hipparchus used it, and so did the cele- 
butted istionomor Ptolemy An astronomical work 
which goes under the name of E , but which is cer- 
t inily not his, is stdl extant, and is called Kataster- 
I'stnio , it contains m at count of tho constellations, 
tin ir fabulous history, and the stars in them It is 
bdn vi d, however, that E. did draw up a catalogue 
of the fixed starH, imounting to 676 , but it is lost 
A letter to Ptolemy, Ion f Egypt, on the dupli- 
( ition of tin cube, is the aly complete writing of 
his tint we possess E’s grmtest claim to distinc 
turn, how evil, is as a g< nine ter In his attempt to 
measure the magnitude of the earth, he introduced 
tin method which is used at the present day, and 
found tho cn ( umfereucc of the earth to be 252,000 
st Lidia whit'h, according to Pliny, is 31,500 Roman 
miles But as it is not known u'hat stadium E used, 
it is possible that ho tame nearer the actual cir- 
cuinft n nco than the above ligures indicate His 
woik on geography must ha\t been of great vabto 
111 Ins times it was the first truly scientific treatiso 
on tho subject E worked up into an 01 game 
whole the scattered inhumation regal ding places 
and countries 1 elated 111 tin books of tra\els, &e, 
umtumd m the Alexandri in Library Ho also 
wuote on moril philosophy, history, grammar, &c 
His work on the Old Attic Comedy appears, from 
the icmams wlneh we possess, to have been a learned 
and very judicious performance Such fragments of 
E ’a writings as aie still extant have been collected 
by Bt rah irdy in Ins JSratosthemca (Berlin, 1822) 

E RBIUM (symbol E) is a rare metal, the com- 
pounds of winch are found in a few scarce minerals, 
especially m gadohmte, obtained from Ytfcerby, in 
Swe den In its compounds and properties it 
resembles the metal aluminium 

ERCILLA Y ZUNIGA, Aio>so, a Spanish 
pint was bom at Madrid, August 7, 1533 He 
was tho third son of a Spanish junst, and at an 
early penod became page to tho Infanta Don Philip, 
sou of Chailes Y , accompanying him on his journey 
through tho Netherlands, and somo parts of Ger- 
many aud Italy, and in 1554, to England, on the 
occasion of the celebration of Philip’s nuptials with 
Queen Mary Shortly after, E. went with the army 
dispatched to America to quell the insurrection ox 
the Auracamans on the coast of Chill. The diffi- 
culties with which the Spaniards had to contend, 
the heroism displayed by the natives m the unequal 
contest, and tho multitude of gallant achievements 
by whioh this war was distinguished, suggested to 
E the idea of making it the subject of an erne poem. 
He began his poem on the spot, about the year 1668, 
occasionally committing his verses, in the abttxtria of 
paper, to pieces of leather An unf oundod suspicion* 
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of hie having blotted an msfimotoon involved 
him m a painful feud, and he had actually ascended 
the scaffold before Ids innocence was proved. 
Deeply wounded, the brave soldier and poet turned 
to Spam, but Philip treating him with great coldness 
and neglect, E. made a tour through France, Italy, 
Germany, Bohemia, and Hungary. For some time 
he held the office of chamberlain to the emperor 
Rudolf II , but in 1580 returned to Madrid, where 
he in vain exerted himself to realise an independ- 
ence, The latter years of Ins life were spent m 
obscurity and poverty at Madrid, where he died, j 
at what period has not been ascertained. His j 
histone epos, written in the ooto syllabic measure, 
and entitled Araucana^ is, with the exception of 
a few episodes, a faithful description of actual 
events Cervantes, m his Don Quixote, compares 
it with the best Italian epics, and it has un 
doubtcdly not a lifctlo of the epiL stylo and spint 
The first part is the freshest in character having 
been completed before the author’s return to 
Europe, where it was first published sopaiattly 
(Madrid, 151)9) The second part appealed nnie 
years later In it, E by the mtiodiu tion of episode s, 1 
yielded more to the taste of the tune , md this was ] 
still moie the case m tin thud p irt, whuh was hut 
published, along with the twootheis, in 1 VK) In 
Spam, and likewise m othei countncs, m iny reprints | 
of the pm in app<aml (the most tlcgint, 2 \ols, 
Madrid, 1770, tin most accuiitt, 2 vols, Midi id, 
1828) A continuation w is published by Don Du <j;o 
Santistevau Osono, of Loon (Salim met, IV 17) A 
German translation has been published by W nitci | 
hug (2 vols , Nuiemlxrg, 1811) 

E'REBUS — the namo of one of the sons of Chios 
— signifies d irknoHs, and is used specially to denote 
the dark and gloomy ca\ ein be math the earth, 
through which the shades must piss m going to 
Hades 

ERE'CHTHEUS oi ERICHTHO'NIlhS, and 
ERECHTHE'TTM ErecUtlious, an Attic hero, is 
said to have been the son of IhpliaoHtus and tin 
Earth, and to have been reired by Athena One 
form of the tradition states th it when a child lit 
was placed by A then i in a clu st, v Inch w is 
intrusted to Agraulos, Pamlrosos, ind I fuse, tin 
daughters of Ct crops, with tin strut charge that 
it was not to be opened Alt uilos and ITuse, 
however, unable to reatiam then* curiosity, opined 
the chest, and discovering a child entwined with 
serpents, they were seized with madness, and thrci * 
themselves down the most precipitous part of the 
Acropolis Afterwards Erechthous wia the chief 
moans of establishing the worship of Athena in 
Attioa. He is regarded as the founder of the 
Erechtheum, the temple of Atliena Polias, guardian 
of the city This original Erechtheum, whuh 
contained Ereclitheus’s tomb after Ins death, and 
which was called by 4 his name, was buniod by the 
Persians, but a new and magnificent temple was 
raised upon the Bame site — noith of the Parthenon, 
And near tho northern wall of the AcropoliB — in 
the beginning of the 4th c n < The second 
Erechtheum was a splendid structure of the Ionic 
order, of an oblong shape, extending from east to 
Vest* abutting in side chambers at the western 
end# towards the north and south, and having 
porticoes adorned with columns at its eastern, its 
northern, and southern extremities It is now a 
complete rum. 

ERE'OTION, Loros or, those of tho nobility in 
Scotland to whom the king, after the Reformation, 
granted lands, oar tithes, which formerly belonged to 
tho church. They were also called Titulars of 
the gifts bemg by no means confined to the 


nobility. These titulars had the tamo rights to 
erected benefices, both in lands and tithes, which 
had formerly belonged to the monasteries and other 
religious houses. The grants were made finder the 
burden of providing competent stipends to tho 
reformed clergy— on obligation which Was Wy 
little attended to by the grantees, prior to the 
decrees arbitral of Charles I , in 1029 Ersk. & n. 
tit. 10, s 18 

EREMAOAU'SIS (Gr ti mo, gently, and kautk, 
combustion) is a term originally pi oposed by Liebig 
to indicate tho slow procoss of combustion at 
ordinary tompei atures, which ensues when orgamo 
compounds, suih as wood, are left exposed to the 
air, and gradually rot away or decay The process 
consists in tho oxygen (0) of tho air combining with 
tho hydiogm (II) of tho wood forming water (HO), 
and in Iirs cjuiintity with tho carbon (0) forming 
carbonic nud. (CO J, leaving a brown mould or 
powdor, < illcd by clu mists ulnun, or humus, in 
which caibon piojxmdoi iti s 

E'KFURT, a town and fortrsa of Prussian 
Sa\<m\, uipital of old Thuringia, stands in a highly 
cultivitid pi un, on tho light bank of tho Gera, 

14 nuhs Wist of ‘Weimar It is surrounded by 
w ills, piuud by siv gat» h, and is strengthened by 
two citulds, fclu Pctusbcrg aud tilt Cyriaksburg, 
both loimt rly nmii iHtuiLs Among tho numinous 
(huiclns, tho cathcdiil and tho Church of St 
St verus no the fun st Tlio cathedral is one of the 
most vemnbh Ooiku buihlmgH m Gniuany, and 
possesses, besides a vuy rich portal, sculpture^ 
dating from the 11th to tho lbtli century Of the 
convents, only that ot the Ursuline nuns remains 
Ho mouistiiy of St Augustine, famous as tho 
josidem i of Luthti, and in whuh lush ell is still 
pointed out, was com cited in tho year 1820 into an 
esvlum for di seilod clnldiui The othu romarkablo 
buildings aio, tlw unnoisity, founded m 1378, and 
suppressed in 1810, tho royal lcwlemy , the library, 
containing 50,000 volumes, mum ions educational 
< stablishments, a hospital, two lnlinminos, &c Pop. 
31,000 Horticulture, utd an oxtmsne trade m 
seeds, arc carried on Tlio principal manufactures 
are woollen, silk, cotton, aucl linen goods, yam, 
shoos, sto< kings, tobacco, loathir, &t 

E is sau' to luive been founded m tho beginning 
of the 5th c by one Erpt h, from whom it took its 
origin il name of Erpeaioid Dining the middle 
ages, at the time of its highest prosperity, E. was 
stiungly fortified, and contained 60,000 inhabitants. 

In 7 10, St Romfacc* founded a bishopric at E, 
and m the year 805 it was converted into an 
entrepot ot commerce by Charlemagne It after- 
wards belonged to the llanse-lo igue, then to the 
elector of Main/, from 1804 —180b to Prussia, and 
fiom that time until J8J '} it was uncle l French 
rule E was finally restored to Prussia by tho 
Congress of Vienna. Jn tlio spring of 1850, th© 
parliament of the stabs, winch nod combined 
together for union, held ltp sittings at Erfurt 

E'RGOT, a diseased condition of the german of 
grass* % sometmn s also observed in some of the 
Ci/pcruct a It begins to shtw itself when the ger- 
men is young , d mo rent parts of tho flower assume 
a mildewed appearance, and become covered with , 
a white coating composed of a multitude of minutfi 
sport like bodies mixed with delicate cobweb-like 
filaments , a sweet fluid, at first lunpid, afterwards 
viscid and > cllowish, is exuded , the anther© and ’ 
stigmas income cemented together, the ovule swells 
till it greatly exceeds the size of the proper seed, 
bursts its integuments, and becomes elongated and 
frequently curved, often carries on ltfi ajftpe a cap 
formed of the agglutinated anthers and stigmas, 




ERGOTISM— EBIC. 


and assunruis a gray, brown, purple, violet, and at It m the ergot of rye which is always employed ; 
length i black colour, as the viscid exudation dries also colled Spurbed Kyb, Or JSeeaU tornubm It 
and hardens The structure differs very much from has been employed also as & sedative of the circula- 
that of the properly developed seed , the qualities tiou, to check vaiious*kin<lfl of hemorrhage Ergot 
are not less different, almost one-half of the whole is administered m various forms — powder, decoction, 
substance consists of fwngm , and the cells contain, extract, tincture, oil of ergot, &c. — In large or fre- 
instead of starch, globules of a peculiar fixed oil — qnrnt doses, ergot is a poison, sometimes producing 
Oil oy Ergot, to which the remarkable qualities of com ulsions, followed by death , sometimes gan- 


orgot are supposed to be chiefly or entirely due grenc of the exfcieimties, resulting m mutilation, 
Oil of ergot forms about 35 per tent of the ergot of oi m death 

lye Ergot appears Ergot of lye consists of 35 per cent of a peculiar 
to have boon first fixed oil, l{ of ergo tin, 40 of fungm, the remainder 
L \ j /j / observed m rye, m bung gum, fat, albumen, salts, &c Ergot bums 

\\\ \ |f/]*/ which it becomes ui y with a yellow white flame, and treated with water, 

\\ \\ ' Hill I ^ conspicuous fioin the \u Ms i i eddish coloured liquid with acid properties. 
' \ \\ \ \J J ij l/fy big« si7c it attains. In consult rable quantities, it is a poison to the 
A\ \ \ \ Mi 11 &// sometime s in null or lower mmials as will as to man 


j S c oiiHpu uous fioin the 
//, 1 ug« 8i7G it attains, 
y / some turns in null or 
'a*'' tun an imh and i 
< h ill 111 h ngtk It is, 
Jiowimi, not uneoin 
^ - nion ill wlu it uni 


Ergot of Rye 


i i. ^ .« 4 E'KGOTISM, th< constitutional effect of Ergot 

W ", >*< «1 v > 

nion in win it uni E'RKJ is the Rcandm i\ inn form of the name 
birlcy, although m lit uric us, Eurico awl Henry of southern nations, 
them it is not so M my kings ot the name roigmd separately m 
couspii nous, from its J)t um uk md Swtdiu, ind Burnt ruled ovoi the 
gtmial 1 1 st mblnnu wlmh t»f Scandinavia afttr the union of Calrnar. 
to the oi dm uyiipdu d 'J Uf iiieuiory of tin tw o i n best rulei s of the name 
plain Kyi gnss is in Ihnmirk incuts our notice fiom their associa- 
ottui allt eb d with lion with the introduction of Christianity Eric I, 
trgot as aio miuy who died in 8(>0, prot< the Christiana m the 
otlm giassts , and it latter part of his reign, i m, under the direction of 
is of lri queii t otcui tin imssio»ai\ Ansgai oi Auschuius, founded the 
itn<c m inline, in catliedril oi Uilw , the fust Christian chuich in the 
which dso it attains Imd In Ins time, tho Northmen began those incur- 
ring! uiU-HtHize El got toons into mon Houtliein counting, which were 
has bun supposed to destined to exercise so permanent an influence on 
hi lmiely i disuiac European history Enc II followed m the steps 
othei thmaiit (iiuslh of Ins father, and pormtted Ansgar to prosecute 


occasioned by w r et seasons or othei tliniaiic wiuslh of his fathtr, and pi i nutted Ansgar to prosecute 
But it appeals now' to be tally isuitaimd, tbit the libour of oonvoi ting and u\ liming the people,* 
it is a (Wane occasion! d by the ])r(&eii(( of which won foi him the title of the Tutelar Samt of 
the mycelium of a fungus, the sports of which the North To Erie 11 is ascribed the leorgamsation 
may perhaps be (ainul to the flower tlnough ot those guilds which hnally merged m the mumci- 
tho juices of the plint, for there is reason to p il coiporations ot the middle ages, but which were, 
tliink that ergot in a field of gi un miy be pm it lust, a more modification of the lit atlien bi otbor- 
duced by infected sted Mr Quckitt, m 18 iS, lioods of the ►Vaudm'W lan heroic ages, and consti- 
desenbed a fungus, a kind of Mouid (« j v ), which Lultd issouations wliosc members were a privileged 
lie found in ergot and to which he gave the nunc class, stpauated by distinct laws, lights, and duties 
of lhfjotntia abort if at un* Link tnd Ikrktlcy from iht list of the people. Denmark suffered m 
aftei wards referred it to the gtnus Out non and tho ]2th t m an equal dtgree fi om tlie two Encs 
they, as well as uthirs, 1xlu\<d it to bt the tim who ruled over he l, for while Eric surnamed Emun, 
ergot fungus The spoies ot this eigot mould, how exhausted the strength of the land by the mdonnt- 
ever, vegetate middy, under propci conditions of able pertinacity with winch lie endeavoured, by 
warmth and moisture, in situations uiy (Illicit nt force of anus, to compel the Vandals and other 
from that in which ergot is produced, and its piratical neighbours to accept the Christianity which 
presence is perhaps a const que mo latlnr than the lie thrust upon them, Eric 4 the Lamb 7 crippled 
cause of ergot 'the tiue it got fungus set ms to tlie powers and resources of tho crown by his pusil- 
have been diseovoied by Tulisne, who published a Umuious subsemeney to the clergy The three 
description of it in lbCht That of tlie eigot of i\e Lrus (Eiic VI , Vif , and VIII ) who occupied the 
is called Couhiepa (oi Clavutf *>) pto/nnea, its throne, with only tho intermission of » few years, 
mycelium alone exists m ergot, but il the ergoted fiom 1241 to 1319, arc associated with one of the 
giains aio sown, the fungus develops itsilf m its most disastious periods of Danish history Long 
perfect form, growing m little tufts iiom the aui face mmontu s, the suicidal practice of dismembering the 
of the ergot, with stem wibout liall .in inch long, crow n 1 inds in favour of younger branches of the 
and Rubgiobuhu licad Allied species appear to ioy.il house, and futile attempts to restrain the 
produce the eigot of othei glasses evei mereising encroachments of the church, com* 

Ergot is in Mamma bio , the fixed oil which it con- binod to bring the country to the brink of destruction* 
tains, indeed, make s it burn readily if brought into Eric VI (Piogpcnmng) and Eric VIL (Glippmg) 
contact with the flame of a candle lfc is a valuable were both assassinated, tlie former at the instigation* 


causes when cautiously administered, often most in 1319, by his ambitious brother Christopher, who 
beneficially hastening delivery Its employment saw hnnsclf compiled to repay his partisans at 
for this purpose is said to have originated — in conse expense of almost all the prerogatives and ttpJXBUttett 
quenco, probably, of an accidental discovery — with a which still belonged to the crown* * W *1 

provincial female practitioner m France Its intro- In Sweden, the first of the name who meritsemr 
auction mto British practice dates only from 1824. notice is King Enc, surnamed the 
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stem m battle iff 1161, Alter a short mgn t which 
w m signalised, in that ago at anarchy, by the 
foundation of many churches and monasteries, and 
by the promulgation of an excellent code of laws, 
known aa St Erie'* Lag This law contained 
provisions by which a higher status in society 
was secured to women, by granting them a fixed 
proportion of the hentage of their male relatives, 
ana certam definite privileges within thtir house 
holds. 8t Eric waged frequent w ai w ltli the 
Pinna, and compelled them to adopt the outward 

* forms of Christianity The two namesakes and 

descendants of St Enr, who ruled m Sweden 
during the 13th c , and Lnc XI T , who rugned fiom 
1360 to 1350, have little cl urn to our notice, for 
internal disturbance and unis with the n neigh 
hours brought about tin. s um fatal u suits as those 
which are associated with tlu mgns ot the Lnc 8 m 
Denmark during the middle ages lu 1112, on the 
death of the gre it M u g iret, hu i f 1 itii t I ru of 
Pomerania, su< reeded to the tuple down of Si andi 
liana, in accordance with tin articles of tlu fumms 
treaty of ( almar 7 he nobh Loitagc that hid 

been bequeathed to Euc riquind i innui lnnd 
and a biaxa spmt tbin Ins to kitp it unlink , 
and his reckless du&rtgird <f tieities and oitlis his 
neglect of Ins duties, uid his imsdin U l utiI ition, 
led, aft< r years of dissensions uni i Inumstrition, uni 
disaffection, t» tlic incut die Msult tliat 1 rie w is 
deoUrcd to have forfutul tlu nsputm tlnoncs 
of the st viral kingdoms, wliiili pi hiuIm! to licit 
nileis of theu own Tlu intistim w us to whuh 
this condition of things g i\ c l m jdungi d the w hoi 
of He and i navi i into inauhx, ml sowi 1 siuls of 
dissension among tlu tlncc kindud in turns, w liu Li 
boro fatal fruiti m subsupunt iges 1 lu list ten 
years of Eric’s life wm sjunt in tlu exuust ot 
piracy m the island of GothI md wliitln i lu h id 
retired with his mistress uul i 1 md of lollowns 
and from whence he sent forth piraticnl t\j (editions 
to pillago both fiidulft and fo s 1 ne murnd 

Philippa, daughti i of iloniy IV of 1 n.,1 md, whosi 
memory is still clunshed m tin north on u count of 
the many nobh (Kids with which lo< il tridition 
associates litr il mu Ei u \ IA , the 1 ist ol tlu nanu 
who reigned m Sweden hid tlie distinction of bung 
at once one of tlu w oist and one of tlu most unhappy 
of the name He succeeded, in 1 ">b0, to the throne 
of his fathu, G ust it A isi who w is pc i haps the 
greatest and worthiest nioniuh tli it cut ruined 
over Sweden, and nmntdi it* ly on his acc( ssion, lu ^ 
made known the difh ruiec tint w is so unf ivouiably , 
to distinguish his reign from that c f lm t ither, by 
quarrelling with lus hi others, tbwirtm^ tlu ncl 1 s, 
and opposing the lowu orclus His Inkle ness an 1 
extravagance wuc displayed m a riku ssion of 
embassies, which weie m tui*' sent to almost t \uy 
European court to eh mand a c ousoi t for this vaull it 
ing monarch, who usually ch mged Ins mind before 
hta envoys had time to f uliil their missions 1 li / 1 
both of England ‘and Mu\ of Sc otlaud were moic 

, than once the objects of lus matnmouiil schemes , 
but when the resources of the country had been 
seriously crippled by these costly and absiud c\pt 
dlttona, Enc married a Swedish peasant gnl, who 
qltiftmtdy acquired an uifluem e o\ cr him w hich was 
ateribed by the supers ti turns to witchuaft, amcc she 
alone was able to control him in the \ iolent paroxysms 
ol blind fury to which he was sul>j< ct It is nrob 
able that Eric laboured under remittr nt attar ks of 
lnsamty, ami that to this cause may bo attributed 
tbs blood-thirsty cruelty with w Inch he persecuted 
tboidpf bis own relatives or attendants w'ho fell 

* undtiriifc suspicion, lbs capricious cruelties at length 
allotted the minds of his subjects, who, weaned 
*w*$r fcffd continuous warn and disturbances in which 

m 

Ms evil passions involved them* threw Off their 
rfllegumee m 1568, and solemnly elected Ml brother 
John to the throne For nine years, the unhappy 
Enc suffered every indignity at the hands of W* 
keepers appointed by lua brother to guard him, and 
in 1577, he was compelled to terminate his miserable 
existence by sw allowmg poison, in obedience to Ml 
brother’s ordirs Singular to say, this half madman 
was a person of cultivated understanding, and he 
solftf cd his c iptn lty with music and the composition 
ot psalms, ftiui in kuping a aoluimnous journal 

ER I C YjA , oi TVaCAVKAl, a natural order of 
exogenous p] mts (onsisting dm fly of small shrubs, 
but (outlining also souk trcis The leaves arc 
opposite oi m w luu Is entnt, destitute of stipules, 
oitui Rm ill, gmually i\ei green and ngui The 
ftowirs m sonutiUKs sohtiry m the axilB of the 
h i\cs, sonu turns gioupul m difteiont modes of 
luflousunu and aiu ohm of gicat beauty, in, 
whfeh respect no ordu of plints excels this, tho 

Ik uity ot th< smilhst species, ftnd of those which 
ban ver> siuill flow < is mailing that of others 
whuh ait tins piofustly < ovt rt d with magnificent 
e luslt ) s \bout 900 sjk i k s ot this older arc known, 
of whuh tlu gi< itti iiumbci ait natives of South 
Mnci, whuh piitit u] uly abounds m the genus 

J nut Slid its ilhes tlu true ITtaths (q v)- 
ulthou.ii s mu of Hum tic dso found to the utmost 
limits ot i) >r tlu in xt; i tition lluv lit rare within 
tlu tiopi e, uul only occur at t onsidci able eleva- 
tioiiH I tw spit us at found m Austiaha Many 
ot tlu E in hhi d plints md a Hinglo species some- 
tirru s < »x < is f r< it ti it ts, constituting the ir principal 
■\e n etitiem lliis is most ntnkingly exemplified in 
tin he itlis of Lmope and tlu North of Abio. 

Me diem il pioperties exist m some of the E, os 
tin iW \uni i n\ (see Annins), and the Ground 
Lalki i ot North Amtric i (/ pujaa upt^ww), a popular 
rumdy in tlu United Stitis ioi ulhetiouB of the 
bow» Is an 1 unnuy oigans Nuuutic and poisonous 
quul) tit s ire of not unfri quent octurrence See 
Anduomi da, Ay/ii i \ Kai mia, Lfdlai, Khododen- 
di on f he bcrncH of sonu spteits are edible (see 
An iris uul Gaiiiiihia), although none aro 
much <st( (liied Tin Liioi odi mjiU'A have nome* 
turns bet lcgirdid as a iliftmit older, but are 
g( in ralh ( nsi(hi(d a Huboido ot ]j , containing 
tin gun li Jthododt ndi on, A (dm, Kalima , Ledum, 
iVc I he lugcr hales and flowers, and gener- 

ally also the Urgir pi Hits of the ordci, belong to 
i tins suborde) , which how( ver, ( ontains also many 
small shrubs of flubiutic and elevated mountainous 
legions 

E RIGHT f r ERUOCHT, Lour, lies in the 
north wist of Perthshm ind soutli of Inverness 
slim, ui an nnmliabittd diRtnet, tin wildest and 
most macctssibh in Heotl uul, amid the Grampian 
mount una Its bauks ns» sti eply fi oin tlie water’s 
idgc ft ih fomticn miles long and nearly one milo 
bioul, uul it cxt< nds m a smith west direction front # 
mar Rahvlnnnu on the Ihinki hi and Inverness 
ro id By one outlet it y in 4 Loch Knnnoch, and by 
anothci it runs into Loc h J^ydoch, its waters ulti- 
mitely r lelung the I ly Its surface is about 1500 
feet above the he i, and it nexer freezes In a cave 
at tlu south end oi the loch, Fnnce Charles lay hid 
m 1746 

ERICSSON, John, a distingmshed engineer, was , 
born in Sw( dc n m 1803. After serving for soma ' 
time as an officer of engruers m the Swedish army* 
ho renuned m 1826 to England, and continued to 
occujiy himselt with improvements chiefly on steam 
machinery and its applications It is to JB, that 
steam navigation owes the Screw-propeller (q. y ). 
In 1839 he went to He w York, United State*, whete 

11? 
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he has lived since, and has brought out numeroits 
mechanical inventions His name is chiefly known 
m connection with efforts to substitute heated air 
for steam as a motive power See Caloric Engine 

E'RIE, one of the five great lakes which empty 
themselves by the St Lawrence, separates Upper 
Canada on its left from Michigan, Ohio, Penney 1 
vania, and New York on its right It is the most 
southern of the five, receiving at its south- we st< rn 
extremity the waters ot Lakes Superior, Michigan, 
and Huron by the rivtr Ihtroit, and disch trgmg 
them at its north ( ast by thi N i igara into L ike 
Ontario With a h ngth of 240 miles, E h is a 
breadth varying fiom 30 to nearly GO miles, with an 
area of 9600 squint miles It is 10 fiet below the 
Huron, and 322 and 055 rcsputivdy uhov< the 
Ontario and the Atlantic M its south wtst»rn 
extremity aic sevi r d wooded ind p u tly < ultiv ited 
islands, the largest of which is about It uuhg m 
circumfcrenco It is by far the shdlowist of the 
five great likes Its mean depth is htitid at 120 
feet, und fioin this conipvr itm shillowiuss and 
fclic consequent liability to a heavy gioimil svu 11, 
as well as on account of the small numbir ot 
good harbours, the nuigatiou is ptculiuly difficult 
and dangerous The chief huboms on tho south, 
or United States short, bcsidis tin natiu il haihour 
of Erie itself oi Presque* Ish , itc thos< ot Cltvi 
land, Sandusky City, and Tohdo, md on the 
north or Can idnn s hole, Ports l)o v< i, Bui will, uni 
Stanley Lake E moms no mois ot iny const 
queneo Its commemal importune, howevei, his 
been largely numisid by ut It is coiun itul by 
one canal -with the Hudson, and by none thm one 
with the Ohio, wlult, on the Jhitish side, it mm 
miuncates with the Ontano by liu ins of i still more 
available work, the ship i h mini of tlu Willand 
Its navigation genual]} closes m the beguuung ot 
Docemboi, and the 1 ike lunains moie or h ss tio/( n 
till March oi Aptil Tin annuli v due of its coin 
merce is estimited at 200,000,000 doll in In 1858, 
no lower than 1 10 vessels wcu built it the Ameiicui 
dockyaids of the like On the C in ich in side are 
10 light houses and he aeons on the Anniicm, 2b 
The fisheuts are of little value Lake E was the 
scene of a naval engagement between the British 
and Amciicins, September 10, 181 3, m which the* 
latter were vie tonous 

ERIE, a port on the lako of its own manic in the 
state of Pennsylvania, stands m lat 42 8' N , and 
long 80* 10' W Its haihour, one ot the hugest and 
best on the coast, is formed by in island of four 
nules in length, which, under the appellation of 
Presque Isle, still piesorve s the me mory oi its hiving 
been a penmsuli The belt ot water, which is thus 
Bholteied, is known is Piesquo Isle* Bt\, and foims 
a natural haiboiu foi the city It is now r piotected 
by a broakwatei it is about a mile m width, and 
vanes m depth from 9 loot to 25 While much 
has been done to improve the natural advantages 
of its position, E has been connected by means oi a 
canal with the Beaver, a feeder oi the Ohio , and* 
this wotk, int It pendentlv ot its navigable facilities, 
affords extensive w iter-power fo mills of different 
kinds Bung, moi cover, the terminus of railways 
converging from eveiv quarter but the north, the 
place has advanced input! v in trade and population 
The imports and exports amount to fully 5,000,000 
dollars , and, by the census of I860, the inhabitants 
wore 9410, having been, m 1850, only 5850 

Bill 'GENA, Joannes Scorns, a famous philoso 

f her of the middle ages, was bom probably m 
reland, and flourished during the 9th century 
Very little ib known regarding his history. He 
appears to have resided principally in France, at 


the court of Charles the Bald. In the controversies 
of his time, regarding predestination and trarwub- 
stantiation, he took part Hw philosophic opinions 
wore those of a Neo-Platomst rather than of a 
scholastic His love for the mystic doctrines of the 
old Alexandrian philosophers was shewn by bis 
translation of the writings ascnbed to Dionysius the 
Areopagito, winch proved to be a well-spring of 
mysticism during the middle ages. E held that 
Und is the essential ground of all things, from whom 
all things emanate, and into whom they return 
iigaiu Pantheism, therefore, lurks in his system. 
His principal work is Dc Thvisume Nature (pub* 
fished by Gale, Oxford, 1681) One of its leading 
thoughts is tho identity of philosophy and religion* 
when both ire properly apprehended fi uttered 
lus opinions with gieat boldness, and he exhibited 
no less subtle fcy and strength of intellect in their 
(life me lie txprissed his contempt for theo- 
logic il dogmatism, and vindicate d the authority of 
r< ason ovc r all other nithority His words are 
‘Autlioiity is dt lived from reason, and not reason 
fiom autlioiity, and when tho former is not con- 
firmed by the latter, it possesses no value ’ Consult 
11)0] t’s J oh E otler vom Urtprunqe einer CTirwUichen 
Philosophic (Copt nil 1821), Standenmaver’s Joh* E 
inul du Wiisf’HschaJt sctntT Znf (Frankfurt, 1834), 
and rullandiei Scot E cl la Philosophic Scholastique 
(Stiasbuig and Pans, 18 H) 

EUrOERON, a g<\ of plants of the natural 
ouhr CwmjHmta , Rub eder Corymbiferw, having 
lie ids (flow* rs) of mam florets, the florets of the ray 
numerous, m sl viral u ws, of a diffeient colour from 
those of the disc Two oi three species are natives 
of Bntam, the most common of which, E aens, has 
i sti m 10—18 inches high, nairow entire leaves, 
flown stilks forming a kind of corymb, flowers with 
yillow disc and pah blue ray It has a powerful 
odour, which is Raid to keep away fleas, and the 
mind Flea hav* is sometimes given to the plant. 
Its islns contain about 5 pci cent of iiotash, for 
tin Hike ot which it is sometimes collected and 
binned E Philaclelphicum , a native of North 
Ann 1 1 < a, with pale imiplc lay, and a fetid smell, is 
valued in tho United States as a diuretic 

ERINA'CEUS and ERIN ACE' ADAH See 

Hedgehog 


ERI'NNA, a Greek poefiss, concerning tho date 
of whoso birth the most different statements are 
advanced According to some, she wavs the intimate 
fuend of Sappho (hence sho is likewise called the 
Ltsln m singu), and was born at Rhodes, or on the 
little island of Tolos, situated west of Rhodes ; while 
otheis maintain that she lived m the age of Demos- 
thenes , and others again, perplexed by such a wide 
difference in point of time, nave recourse to the 
hypothesis of two poetesses of this name E acquired 
such celebrity by her epic, epigrammatic, and lyric 
poems, that her verses were compared with those of 
Homer, although she died at tho early age of 19. 
The genuineness of the fragments that still exist 
und< r her namo, has been disputed on good grounds. 
These have been collected by Schneidewm in the 
Dclct ftot Poesis Graecas Eleymcie (Gottingen, 1838). 
Com]) ire Malzow j De Ermnm Lesbice vita et Eehtmik 
(Petersburg, 1836) 

ERIOBO'TRYA. See Loquat 

ERIOCAULA'CEJE, a natural order of cndogon* 
ous plants, nearly allied to Ecsttacece, and contsanihg 
about 200 know n species, many of winch are^roaMl 
or marsh plants The E. are chiefly antiveepl the 
tropical parts of America and AusimtuL One 
species, EixocatUon septangular^, Jointed 
is found in the west of Ireland, and in some the 







Hebrides ; a little grass-like plant, growing in lakes 
which have a muddy bottom, and exhibiting small 
globular heads of flowers. From its botanical af&nl- 


ties, and witli reference 
to geographical diatn- 
« teMy bution, no British plant 

is more interesting The 
K form a remaikablo 
feature of the vegeti 
turn of some paits of 
South America, but 
man\ of the species 
boar litth n srmblanci 
to tlicir humble north 
Mr cm consult 1 bung 

N"' almost sTuubbv, 4 (1 

« fret high, 'With If ifv, 

, much branched stems, 

JL ‘each bramhlct t< 1 

W minitcd by a lirgi 

w white hall, i om posed 

cf a "vast liumbir of 
V j a / smaller Ik ids, pi iced 

V v\\ \ l 1/ I 1 / / ou pedunilisot uncquil 

V\\\\yu 'll] 1/ length.* M my of them 
WVV&lT 1 Li iff also grow on uni liiouu 

wMw t uncus regions olhus 

wi win h an llo< h <1 iu tin 

wit season - (unlmi & 

rnioDF nthion 
a ^ m,s * 1<cs °i tin 

Vs A / t( t natmsof tiopi 

Jointed Pipcwort (Fn oca ul i < d t until") the tin k 
septtmquhnt) w o«h c ipsul sol win h 

or, tuftofleuves, 11 iwer »t»lk v Uh coiit tin u kind ot W<» l 
flowers, and put of cretj iu h surrounding thr hu to 
root, b t nerd , c biact oi nui « ,, , . J lt( i 

d, female flowm , f, putil, /, / lltac tu ‘ s m ni 
male flower fore somi time i < ilhil 

M oOT TI l IS J hi wool 

of E Samanna is used m Brizil f >i stulhng pill n\ 

E avifractuosum, of wlnth one \ irn (y, fjium in fin 
East Indies, is some turns called L Jnduu/n , uil 
anothet found m Anita, U Guuuenw is i tiu <f 
great Jiught, l r »0 fut or mine Tlx Afncui \ uuty 
or species is called 111 mi and Br\ iayc I* uk im i 
toons it by the lattci nime Baith siys it is ,.1 ik 
rally to be se<n giowm^ ix sr the principal git< of 
large towns in Hmsa Ite> wood is soft and spoil 
chiefly used for making canoes The suds of J 
Indtcum are uitcn m Celebes Tin y are roundish, 
and of the size of peas The trees of th a genus 
have palmate leaves. The flowirs ui l ugt uxl 
beautiful 

„ ERIWA'N (Persian, Eavdii), the fortified eupit il 
of Russian Armenia, situati d to the north of Vi arat, 
Ui the elevated plain of Aias or Araxes, 1 t 40° 10 
N., long 44 ° 32 E, 3312 foct above the level of thi 
sea. It consists of the town, properly so called, and 
the fortress, which is surrounded on three sides by 
high walls, and provided wutli aqueducts , a stone 
budge over the Ze uga, which here falls int> the 
jfoaxes; a barracks, three mosques, one of which 
has been converted into a Russian church, the 
palace of the Sardar, and a bazaar Pop (18f>4) 
13 , 567 , who are engaged m agriculture and com* 
xnespGe. K was fonnerly the capital of the Persian 
province of Aran, celebrated for its silk. In the 
banning of the 16th c., the khan Rewaif* at the 
eoupjdtaa of Ismael, the shah of Persia, erected a 
strong fortress, which he called after his own name. 
An Armenian school was established at E in 1629, 
Vttfc ^flflfotrrOd to £$miadzin in 1631. During the 


last war between Russia and Persia, E Was storied 
by the Russian general, Paskewitsoh, who teeetved 
the surname of Enwanski , and by the treaty of 


peace concluded at Tuikmanjai, 22d February 1898, 
it was given up by Porsia to Russia, along with the 
piovwco oi the same name It is now an important 
Russian post, as m iormei times it formed the bul* 
wark of Persia against the Tuiks, and afterwards 
agunst Kussii. In tlie \cir 1640, it was much 
di vastitid by an uirthquake 

E RLANGEN, a town of Bavaria, is situated in 
tlu midst of a will cultix ilod distinct, on the light 
bulk ot tin Rignit7, 10 miles noith of NUmburg. 

It is n huidsonic town, and is Bunounded by walla 
picmd b\ st \ in gatts, its streets a groat number 
of which wire utotul aftir the jiar 1706, when a 
hie tonsunu 1 a luge portion ot the towrn — are 
straight and rtgiilu It is dnuled into the Old 
and Nivv I owns, tbo lattir tomukd m 1686 by 
Lhustim mukgrif of BiyicutU E is the seat of 
a min entity, ot t gymnasium, of agncultural and 
mdustrnl schools, uul othi r institutions The 
umuiMh how t vi i, is tin chief building It Was 
founded m 1712 mil is ukbntul as a school of 
Pioti stint tin >lo-,v, is Httendid b^ between 400 
ml OlH) btuiUnts Ins a libruy containing 300,000 
io!s anl 1000 m uiusc iq»ts, and also zoological and 
niiiii i il >gu il c din toons He JB owi s its prosiwnty 
t> flu mi i it ion tliithn ot a niunbei ot refugees 
trim I i uu who win (oinpillul to fiio on the 
KMKition ot tin l ilut of Is uittR, and who mtro- 
dund lnuty mw hi unties of in tnuf acture at 
I r l in *i n Pipsidi s its c\ti nsi\ i stoi king and glove 
m mulutui s, whn.li pioMih the griatir part of 
(jri mi my with 1 hi n ^nods, L has git it mirror and 
toll in > lot rns and m mut k touts of combs and 
Inin win 1 bicune i Bixatuui possession by 
tlu to ityotlSO 1 ) i*oj) 10,70*) 

I RLAU (Hung J /n) an cpi lojial city of 
Hung ii} m tin comity of JIimh, of which it is 

< ipitil, is situitid on both banks of the river 
J 1 1 in, m i di h^btlul Milliy skirtid with viuc* clad 
lulls It is sui loan led b\ old wall«, puru A by 
six i,it<s Ins foul submbs, m whuli the gnater 
j mi tn n < t Hie liihibitmfs dwdl and although in 
r tiici d its In tR in inn av mil have a niglocttd 
q p nan » it is m bin lint public buildings The 
pi im ip il it tin si ui tin Lyuiim, with a valuable 
libr ir> and jii obsnaatoiy J72 fiot high, the 
r< uitlv built i ath iril, thi ifnsiopal fxUacc, tho 
I i mu tiu md th" Minonti monasteries, a richly 
embellished butk ihurch, a comity hall, and 
tho m w bin teks L has also a gymnasium, an 
episcopal cuminuy, a normil and drawing school, 
i h > pital fmmibd in 1710, which posstBscs a 

< ipit if of ik uly 400 (MX) guilders, and other imporfc- 
mt mstituti ms r lhe two bitlis tin Tutkenbud 
an l the Jiis(h tfubadt both ot wlui h are much 
riaorUd to dnriug the bathing seison, arc supplied 
fiom two warm springs which rise fiom the bank 
of thi Lrlm lln cultivition of the vine lfl the 
prim ip il oi i npation ot tb< mb ibitants The E 
wane, the best red wmc of Hungary, is produced m 
consul ' j a 1 4e cjuintitns, uul is m icquest even in 
foreign countries Ihere aro Also manufactures of 
linens, woolh us, hats, Ac , and an important weekly 
market, winch Jias a bcnehc ml effect upon the indus- 
try of the town. Pop 16,960, npost of whom niter . 
Roman ( ath die m rehgion, and Magyar in race* x 
R owes its importance to the very old brthoprfe 
founded here by &t Stephen in the bogranwg of,th& 
11th c , and which, in 1804, was raised to ait arch- 
bishopric 

ERLKONIG, in German, is the name i^Sad^o a 
poetionl, perwmlied, natural power which, aeoarduig 




ERMBN ONVILLE— EBN E. 


to German poetical authorities, prepares mischief 
and ruin for men, and especially for children, 
through delusive seductions The name, not con- 
nected with the root erle, w synonymous with 
Elfen Konig The E was introduced into German 
poetry from the Sagas of the North, through Herder’s 
translation of the Etlkbuufa Daughter from the 
Danish, and has become universally known through 
Goethe’s ballad of the 1 ilk 6 mg 

ERMENONVILLF a village in the south cist of 
the department of (list, m k ranee in tlio possession 
of the Uuardin family It is cc h bi ate d for its ht luti 
ful and extensive puks md is bung tin testing 
place of Rousseau, foi wlu< h it won it is much \mti d 
m fltunmer by struiguH lioin Bans Jt vv is also 
the residence of G ibritJh d 1 sines, tin mistress of 
Henry IV , who inhibited a hunting lover put of 
which is still standing, and be us her nime It 
became still more cclebiitcd aftci tlio df ith of 
Rousseau in 1778 During tin it volution, Ins 
ashes vert removed to the I'lnthcon, hut emveyccl 
back to E alter the leste ration It hid marly 
boon purchwcd by the hunrft \onf but i largtr 
Slim was olh rt el by St unsJ ms tie («u mini the w« 11 
known liber il deputy, and L v is pi wne d for the 
lovers of irt et intuit, and ot 
histone il moiiuiue nts 

1 A I ERMINE, vlute Inr with bl ick 
* ^ * flpeits , tile leverse of vhieh, ei i 

bliek fiu vith white spots also 
use el m hei ildry is eilleel ( untie 
L\m m 1 lirnne is commoul) us el 
to diHeie nee the irms of iny mem 
lie r of a firmly vlio is etnuccte 1 
vith flic lew V eioss t impose el 
of four emnnt spots is and to he i Ciosa J name 
ERMINE, or S I O <V I (Mustdn et nun /), a spe e ie s 
of Weasel (q v ), eonsuh r ibly Uigur than the. tom 
mon weasel, but much lesemldmg it in genual form 
and othu eliaraeteis, is veil as m h tints Tht I 
IS almost te n me he s ill length e\tliwm of the tul 
which is fully four inches mel a lia.ll long H is of 
a pale reddish blown e doui m tminmti, the unele i 
parts yellowish vlute, the tip of the tail blick m 
Wintor — in cold countries oi severe seisuiis— the 


* 

* ♦ 


Ermine 



Ermine 

Surnmci and v inter dress 


upper parts change to a yellowish white or almost 
pure white, the tip of the tail, liov ever, always 
remaining blaclc. Tins clnngo takes placo moro 
frequently in tho northern than in the southern 
parts of Britain, but sometimes even m tho south 
of England , aud when it is only partially accom- 
plished, the animal presents a piebald appearance, 
«*4 very often remains so during tho milder winters 


of Britain It is in fts Winter dress th&t it is celled 
E., and yields a highly valued fur , more valuable, 
however, when obtained from the coldest northern 
regions than from more southern and temperate 
countries In its summer dress it is called stoat. 
It displays indomitable perseverance m the pursuit 
of its prey, which consists very much of rats, water- 
voles, and other such small quadrupeds , with young 
hares and rabbits, grouse, partridges, &c. The egg* 
of buds are as welcome to it as the birds them- 
at Ives lh( L is a native of all the northern parts 
tf the world. Its range extends even to the south 
of ] i trope It delights m moonsh districts, and la 
tol< rahly abundant m tho north of Scotland. It is 
fiom Norway Lapland Sibcrn, and the Hudson’s 
Bay tomtoms tint tho E skins of commerce are 
obtained, winch are used not only for ladies* winter 
gann< nts, but for the robes of kings and nobles, and 
for th( lr crow ns and corom ts L has thus obtained 
a distinct t< cognition m lnr ildry In making Up 
L fur, tht t ula ire mst rted m a r< gular manner, so 
th it their rich bl ick shall contrast with the pure 
white of the r< at of tho fui 

ERNE ( Jlaliu tus) a genus of buds of the family 
I ahomdcc , arid of the eagle group, differing from 
the true tables in the gi eater length of the bill, m 
the tot a and lov< r pait of the tarsi being destitute 
of ft ithers, Hid gun jolly, also, m frequenting tho 
at i cc wt ind tin hanks c f ^es and livers to feed 
on fish in icctliiig like vi nes on cainon almost as 
n adily is ou ntwly kil 1 prey, and m inferior 
courage Tlio only British species is the CoMMQTf 
L (// albtullu), ilso k jowii as the St a Eagle or 



Commin 1 rne {Hahc&tns albia>lla). 


White tailed Sea Eagle. It is much more common in 
Bntam thin the Golden Eagle, is sometimes seen 
even m the south of England and m inland districts, 
occasionally visiting deer parks to prey on very 
young fawns or to devour dead deer , but is of more 
frequeut occurrence m the north of Scotland, doing 
considerable injury to flocks m Sutherlandabirq, 
partu ularly during the season of young lambs. j|@ 
favourite haunts, where it roosts and makes its 
nest, arc the shelves and ledges of stupendous prcm* 
pices on the coast, where its scream often p pn ghy 
with the noise of the perpetual surge It sometimes 
also brqeds on crags Decide inland lakes, as at tbe 
Lakes of Killorney, and more rarely even o % trees. 
Fishes are certainly its favounte food, although its 
mode of procuring them is not well known j but 
water-fowl are also its very frequent It 4s 
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found w mpsfc parts of Europe, and «Hn k the 
Mauds of the Mediterranean, hut is piore abundant 
k the north of Europe sad k Siberia, It is aot 
known as a native of America* la size, the E. is 
inferior to the Golden Eagle, bemg seldom more 
than 33 inches in its whole length The general 
colour of the plumage is brown, the head having a 
paler yellowish tinge, the tail in the adult bird is 
pure white The young, sometimes called the 
Cinereous Eagle, has a grayer plumage and mottled 
tail— Another notable species of tins genus is tho 
White headed E (JT lemoceph ilith) of Amenta, 
also called the White headed Eagle, Bald Eagli, and 
Sea Eagle, the chosen symbol of the United States 
It is a bird of about the sami size w ith the Common 
33L, with dork brown pluma at and — in an adult Htatc 
— the head, nock, tan and tally white Jt is found 
in almost all parts of Noith America, waiting the 
arctio regions m summci, but abounding chit fly m 
the southern states between tin AtUntic and tlio 
Mississippi It frequt nts both tin si a coast and tho 
lakes ana rivets, and ma> be often sun suling 
through the column of spi ay at the Tills of Isiagar i 
It is very fond of lish, which it proem cb bv wading 
m shallow streams and il*»o l»y compelling the 
psprey to relinquish j)i i v pist tikm J In soaring 
and evolutions of the buds m the m on such otca 
flions are described as stibium. 9h AN lute in ulod 
E feeds ilso on limbs fawns pmltr} At , kills 
swans, geese and otlur watei f»wl ml dies not 
diBdam to comjK 1 v ulturt s t > ebsg >1 gc f )r its use tho 
carrion which tlica h i\e sw il lowed On account of 
its habits ind dibpositi ns 1 i uiklin < xpnssed Ins 
regret that it had nun chosen as the symbol of lus 
country — More nculv ri sunbhng tilt 1 ommon I 
is another North Amine in speu s the Bird of 
Washjmjjkw (JT Wadun j(nnn) — \ustr ilia products 
a beautiful species (TT lnuo/is( i) uul numerous 
Species aie found m othu p» irts of the woild, 
amongst which are some of compai itivcly small 
size, us the PoMueiriRKi Kiri or Brahman \ Kiif 
(IT ponticei'ianui) of India which is constantly to be 
seen fishing like a gull m the rrnrs of th it country, 
and is by the Hindus consuiticd s uri d to Vishnu 

ERNE, a uver and lake m the south wci»t of 
Ulster provnKo Ireland The river rises in the south 
of Cavan county, in tin small but hciutiful I ough 
Cowna. It runs north und r »rth west merging in 
Lough Ougliter, in ( av in county, and m 1 ougli 
Erne in Fermanagh c mint} , and passes I mnskille n 
and Ballyshaunon It tin n flows through the south 
comer of Donegal county into Done gal Bay It has 
a total course of 72 miles On the nvc r, at Bally 
shannon, is a salmon lc ap fall, ourai ocky ledgi 20 
feet high and 150 yards broad, and the river leaps 
over another rocky ledge near Bellcek, 2$ mdcs 
below the lower end of tho loch Lough Erne, one 
of tho finest lochs m the kingdom, is tin most 
attractive feature of Fermanagh county, winch it 
bisects lengthways, and almost c ntn ely dr uns 1 1 
extends 40 miles from south cast to north west, and 
consists of two lakes, the upper and lower, joined 
by a narrower part 10 miles long, and assuming m 
parts the character of a river, w ith Enniskillen mid 

E *>etweenthe two lakes The Upper Lough is 
4 miles in extout, 10 to 73 feet deep, 151 feet 
tho sea, and has 90 green hilly islets The 
lower Lough is 20 by 74 miles in extent, 100 to 
206 feet deep, 148 feet above the sea, and has 
109 similar islets. On ono of the islets is a round 
toWer They contain salmon, trout, pike, bream, 
and eels* The scenery around is singularly varied 
and beautiful 

RRNE'STI, Job. Aug, the founder of a new 
nphooi of theology and philosophy, was bona at 


Tennskdt, m Thlinngio* 4th Aitaftfe 1767 Ha 
studied at Pforta, Wittenberg, and ; but 

after having been appointed reetbr of the Thomas* 
school m Leipsic, in 1734, turned his attention 
chiefly to tho old classic literature, and th$ 
connected with it. In 1742, ho became proftesor 
extraordinary of ancient literature in the university 
of Leipsu, in 1?56 professor of rhetoric, m 17w 
piofossor of theology, and died 11th September 
1781 E pa\td the way to theological eminence by 
a thorough Btudy of philology, and was thuB led 
to a more comet txegesis of the biblical authors, 
and to mort libiral wews of thtology in general 
In fact, it is maml} to linn that wi owe tho proper 
method of tiuological exposition, in so far as it 
rests iq < n comet gi mmiatical elut illation. He 
shtwed Ins ability as an aunuate critic and gram- 
marian, m ins editions of Xmoplion’s Memorabilia 
of Soci ah'*, tlio ( fowls of Aristophanes, ifowwr, 
Callnnarhius, Pohjhvi Sudoimn, ami l'a&tus, but 
abov all by his idirmable t dition ol ( V oro (6 vols , 
Lap 1717 1719), to which he added a ClavtB 
Ctreionm by way of supple mint He was also tho 
first rmvu of tnu ind manly eloquence in Ger- 
man} His thcolo^u al writings arc nmneiotis Tho 
most lennrkible nr tin Imtta Vnctnnw Solution^ 
the Institntio Jut ipt tin Aot* /(Mamniti (which has 
hot n ti instated inti 1 iiLhsii), i ho Anti Mmatonus 
(1755) and tiie Of uvula Jheoloffua (1792) Com- 
pare Bluer formula or disnpluta IJinciimncr t n- 
dofii ( I up 178.!) St illb mm Zta 1 homas achule zu 
L( ijuni (I up 1819) 

ERNST, lleetoi of Saxonj, the founder of tho 
rrnestiman lim , oi the cider Inane h of the princely 
Houho Saxon> was tho (ldu sou of the Elector 
1 riLdricli the Mild, and ok Maigarct, Archduchess 
of Austin Winn only 14 ye hr of age, he was 
Fei/ul and earned off from the ciiBtle of Altenburg, 
along with his biotin r Mbmht, but was speedily 
itc iptmed I ins nienb lit, known in German his- 
tory is tho Stealing of the Primes (Pnn*enravJ)) i 
haw been dcsonbed with cxtiaordinary vividness by 
( irlylc in the 11 i stm nntn Pnutw> January 1855 
Hi silt ( c e ded to the e It c toi il dignity on tho death 
of his fathei m 1164, l ut g >ve un d in common with 
Ins brother for 2J yi us In 1481, however, E and 
Alin edit divided the paternal possessions when the 
forma ohtuned us his sliaie J hui ingia, tho half of 
tho distnet tlnn called Ostcrland, with Voigtland, 
tin Friucoiuin estates of the House, the electoral 
dignity, and the dukedom ol Saxony E was a man 
•who took a great uituestm the welfare of his people. 
Against injustice, tyianny, and lawlessness, he was 
implacable He died at Koldit7 m I486 It is next 
to linpossibli to trac i the course of the Emestiman 
line through the labyrinthine mazes of tho endless 
G( rman gemalogic s , it is sufhi lent to say tliat after 
JfiH the hineHtinian line wis represented by the 
Dukes of Weinqir, wlio gradu illy obtained the whole 
possessions of the House Job mu Duke of Weimar, 
wdio died in 1005, lift mural sons, the dde$t of 
whom, Wilhelm, lme mu the foundu of four different 
bianche s, all of which, however, were reunited under 
Ernst August, Duke oi Wcimai, who cUed in 1748 
After 1815 the dm by of Weimar became the grand- 
I duchy of Saxe Wi imar Eisenach, and its present 
| ruler is of course the dire et representative of the 
1 Eruestmian line Ihe other three families by which 
it is now also represented arG those of Meuungtii, 
Saxe ( olnug Got ha, and Altenburg 

ERNkST I, Buruamed Ihe Pious, Duke of 3&&e- 
Gotha and Altenburg, founder of tlw> House of Ootba, 
was born at the castle of Altenburg, 24th Deoes#® r 
1601 He was the squ of that Johann» Duke of 
Weimar, mentioned in ihe previous artk4e> who died 
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m 1805, and was thus connected with the main 
Emestmian lme E was the nmth of ten brothers, 
the youngest of whom was the famous Bernhard 
(a v) von Weimar, He received an’ excellent 
education from lus mother, Dorothea Maria von 
Anhalt After the arrival of Gustanis Adolphus m 
Germany* E entered tlu Swedish service, and m 
various engagements exhibited great courage uul 
skill, completing the vutoiy of the Protestants at 
Ltltzen, after the fall of Gustavus After thr battle 
of NUrdimgen, 2Gth August 10.14, E withdrew fiom 
the theatre of strift and for the rest of Ins lib 
devoted himself to untoiing the prosperity of his 
territories, which hid bun frightfully di instated 
during the Thirty Yeirs’ \V ir 1ft dud m 1(>75 
Of his seven sons, tho ( ld< st, Fi it dmh, continued tin 
lino of Gotha, wluh the third Incline tin blunder of 
the House ot Meiningcn, and the sc \ t nth, tin founder 
of the House of Sidkld E is i Inn type ot tin 
old German I’rotcitmt pnui ( Zialously attached 
to the doctnuis and government of the Lutln i m 
Church, he excit ised a t on it mt w itt h ov i r its lcli 

g ious and educ ition il mt< it sts With tin* foim ilisni, 
owever, that often cluu iet< ns< s ‘strn tly rt lignins’ 
people, he tompellcd lus childun to It irn tin* vvliolt 
Bible b> In art He w is mutli mttustul m tho 
cause of Christianity uhjoul, iml iimttdto lus couit 
the Abbot Gitgorms from Abyssim i, bt sides st uding 
thither on a idigious embassy ,Joh Mich Wanslcb 
of Erfurt He also tairn d on i coik spoil di nee with 
the king tif Ktluopi i and tin P iti i urh of Ah \amlri i 
His line hoc nut i xtuu t by tin dt ath of Fiiodiith IV 
lh 1825 

ERNST IV (Atrcnvr Kai t )oirAv\r-s Lloioit> 
Alkxandfr Eplai i>), DuLl of Sixc Coburg Gotha, 
and elder bi other ot i’untt Albeit (q a ), w is bom 
at Cob ut g 2lsb .luuc ISIS Both brotheis lcconcd 
an admirable literary and Hucntific cdut ition Tin 
family to which he belongs is a bi imh of the Fanes 
trnian line, lining hem iomidttl m H>80 by Albict ht, 
second son ot Ernst the Funis (q i ) When E h id 
completed a uim usity t unit ulum at Bonn, In entered 
the militaiy Henite of the king of Sixony, but hit 
it on tho oct asion of his mini igc w it h i lit d uiglilt r 
of the Gland duko ot Ilidt n In 1814, FI hiiicitdid 
hiR fithci as Duke of baxt Gubmg Gotlia In his 
opinions and asjm itions, liubiud with tin sjnnt of 
his age, he lias lutinduccd into Ins little dominions 
many bonitunl rt forms, and illiyul not a iov long 
st Hiding jt ikmsics Vtt one itgrtts to si\, tint 
hia enlightuiul news ot his duty as a luhi h ivt* 
not been genu illy nppton itod by his Rubjcits 
During the stonily pound of 18 IS- 1840, by spoil 
taneous concessions on the one luud, and on tin 
other by in energetic repression ot tin political 


been carefully described. trough* was found 
to branch, when traced in the progress of mining, 
over a considerable area, and to assume all the 
appearances of a little stream, with eiuad tributaries 
falling into it When the hollowa thus abraded 
oro of considerable extent, ‘ valleys of erosion* are 
produced Many of the earlier geologists held 
that rivers had hollowed out their own valleys 
The immense amount of materials brought down 
by rivers, and deposited at their mouths as deltas, 
shews without doubt that they have contributed 
materially to produce inequalities on the earth’s 
surface , but the examination of the geological 
structure of a alleye, plainly testifies that almost 
eveiy great hydrographical basin has derived its 
lorm originally from some other agency, although 
its outline may have been subsequently altered by 
the continued action of currents within it 

ERO TIC (from the Greek om, love), signifying 
in genual whatever is marked by love or passion, 
but the term is chiefly ipphed to poetical pieces 
of winch love is the prcdoimnatmg subject 
EROTOMANIA, a species of mental alienation 
caused by lov c See Mama 
ERPE'NIUS (Latinised from Thomas van 
Fiipcn), one of tho eailicst and most eminent of 
European Oru ntahsts, was bora at Oorkum, m 
Holland, 7th September 1584 At an early age, he 
w is suit to Li } dm, when he directed his attention 
fust to theology, but aft vards more particularly 
to tin study ot Oriental aiguages Having com- 

i >li ted his educational ccurbe, he travelled through 
England, Fiance, Italy, and Germany, and m 1013, 
Ucvmc pressor of Orient^ wfifei u*W,I<£y<l*r - 
Hue lie erected .in Ajalnc,^^ 0 ,,,^ own house, 
imbed m w types to bo < u i * nd not ouly ^te but 
pi mt c d a Rie.it number , f lraportont works bearing 
on his fa\ountc stuch. g pro f ess0 iahip of 

He bl ew not being \ icani ftt tUo tlme of E •„ transla- 
tion to tho .u.HLrsiy of Leyden, a second Hebrew 
c hair vv os founded e< res0]y | or Ulm m 1619 Soon 
ilt.i tbis bo was ar ■ mt 2 d Onontal interpreter to 
tho government, m l wluth cipautr he read and 
wrote uphos to all cp icia ] documents coming from 
tlu East fcuch w as ^ 0 i 0 g ailCe and purity of his 
Arabu, as written ^ tUm ^ ime , that it is said to 
lmo excited the a^ miratl0U of thn Emperor Of 
Moiocio JWirds tho clo8(J of hls ]lfc> tempting 
oflers of honoun au^ junction came pouring m 
upon him fi om all pa.^ o£ Europe p nt ho was never 
prevailed upon to 1^ hl8 J t ,ve country, where, 
i? an eminent career, he died 13th 

ovl mbei 1624 Although the present standard of 
''nental knowledge m Europe is much m advance 


anarchists, lu* conti i\td to have Ins tmitonos Ironi'lof that of H’s day, thcie is no doubt that it 


the perils of revolution In tho Sksmg HolstenJ 
w ir, E took a pi eminent part, and on the 5th Au x 
1849 won tho futile of Eck< n Ionic, E is a 
ndvoiato for the uuitv ot the German S rc ^' 

has taken a promim nt put in most of jJfi 0 u » U1( ‘ 
made m tliat dilution Ihs kiv^Jwth^ etlorts 
de\oted to music and the fiu^ J0L urc hours are 
Ztxwe and Cam du, are ts IIis operas, 

and lecently (iSbT) h,i f well \n own in Germany, 
(which is Mitually aide lias published a pamphlet 
the pnnciplcs on w hit 1 autohiograph> ) amnlicating 
EROS Si>e Ci l id V he governs ins duchy 
ERO'STON, the infiti 

in hollowing out its c ence of a stieam or nver 
stiuims when runni/h*rianntl Evtn the smallest 
or Bind, cut out ckaiang omj soft strata, as clay 
matemls Hollows mioIb, and rtmiove the eroded 
obsei vt*d among the ^thus pnwluced have lieen 
Oocurs m tho coallicld <?,tratiiied rocks One that 
?vf the forest of Dean has 


, was 

through him principally that Eastern, especially 
Aialm studies have become what they are With 
hardly any better material than a few awkwardly 
printed Arabic alphabets, he contrived to write 
his f unous grammar {Graimrudica Arabtea, qainque 
lt!>) f < mdhxlue cx plica ta, Leyden, 1613, recent 
edition by Michaclis, G6tt 1771), which for 200 
3 tars, till the time of Silvestre de Sacy, enjoyed 
an undisputed supremacy , and there ore many 
who think his Rudvmenta unsurpassed, even at the 
present day, as a work for beginners. Among 
othoi important works the best known is his Prover* 
biorum Arabicorutn Centuries Dues (Leyden, 161#)* 
ERRA'TA, the list of errors with their cor- 
nu turns placed at the end of a book From greater 
carefulness in correcting the sheets of a work in 
passing through the press, errors m sense Or typo- 
graphy are now muoh more rase thaii tarm&ffy, 
in many instances, indeed, books are BOW prodtded 
without a single error which needs to be pomted 







r 


the AVgevtnne Encyclopddte der Wi3sen$chafUn i md 
Kwwie (Universal Encyclopedia of tho Sciences and 
Ait*), a work of immense value By bis llcmdbuch 
der Vrutschen Literatwr snt der Miite des ]8 Jahrh 
Ins an/ die Neueste Zett (Handbook of German Lite r 
ttture from the Middle of the 18th Century to the 
most recent Time, 4 vols, 1812—1814), he lust 
established modern German bibliography m tlu 
technical sense of tin woid, and by its coin 
pleteness* accuracy, and mode of arran^emeut, it 
is undoubtedly fitted to save as a model foi tin 
imitation of other nitiems 

ERSE (a corruption rf Indi) the mmc givi n by 
the Lowland j>t o]>lo of Scotliml to tin Imguigt 
spoken by the inhabitants of ilu \\ t sit rn ILglil mds, 
as being of lush origin See BiiLrrs and Seors 
The proper name is Gaelic (q r ) 

ER8EKUJVAH Nhiiai it 

E'RSKINE, 1U\ IniM/rn the foiimhi of tho 
Secession Chinch in Scot! ind v\ is tin son ot tlio 
Rev H(tny Lrsknic, minister if (hittmil in 

Benviekshm I dibcimlmt of Hie nolle firmly oL 
Mar, and was bom June 22, lbSO 1 f< stiidie el at 
Edinlnugh, and aftei utmg foi mum time is tutm 
and chapinn in tin firmly of tin 1 ul of Rothc s, he 
was lie turn d to prt i< h tlu g ispt I I y the pi mbyte ry 
of Kirkcaldy m 1702 His ibihlns and excellent 
charactrr soon In ought him into notnc and in tlio 
following ye ir he w is app< lnttd minister ol Foit 
moak, m the shno of kinnss Hut he applied 
himself indcfatigubly to the study oithc Scriptures, 
and became so duply ton vine id tint to pit uli 
* Christ uueifud’ was lus iml nul constant duty 
as a m m 1 st 1 1 , that alto some turn tlu cum. stnc ss 
unction, and puty which now milked Ins dis 
courseH, became e xcudni.Jy atti u tivt to tin people 
accustomtd to tlic dulling ‘legalism’ winch then 
predominated in the Scottish pulpit > ’s ]iopul irity 
was not confined to the piush ot Bortme ik , sn ms 
Christum* tioui ill puts of the eountiy wue ou,ti 
to enjoy oec ision illy the benefits <f lus muustiy 
and on sauamental ou isnms In had frequently 
attendants from tho distune of bO < i 70 miles In 
1731, he wis tiin silted to Stilling ifti r having 
discharged tin pislor il office in I’oituioik ic l 2S 
years Piivious to tins event, howevci, the ldi 
gious peailiuitics rf 1 hul lu night lnm into 
unpleasant iclitious with sum of lus bn tlu in, by 
the mteiest which he exhibited m i link called 
tho Manou of Muhin Dunnh^ make l by its 
stiong cv mgtlir ilisni of doe time mil sentiment 
After his trmsfciuue to Stirling L distinguished 
himself by his advoe icy ol pe j ulir lights in tin 
settlement of ministers md ultmiitcly involved 
himself m such nntv^ombm t » the ( hurch of 
Scotland, or at legist to the i ulmg pirty in it of 
the time, that, along with other thm elugvmin 
he was deposed in 17 H (bor m account of the 
circumstances which ltd to these depositions sec 
TJntjfd PursnyirKTVNs ) He wis shortly after 
joined by lus luotlui Ralph and •seven! otha 
mmistus Tiny now virtually lormul i distinct 
sect, but they still continued to occupy then parish 
chinches \n etlort was mado m 17 H to lestore 
them to their le^d eonueetion with the church, 
it was unsuccessful In 17 to E and lus fnends 
formnlly seceded, but still it was not till 1740 that 
they were elected from their churches Shortly 
| ifter this, a furious, and is it stems to people now 
a days, a contemptible scjinbblo broke out among 
the secedcrs in legnrd t< tho piopntty of taking 
the burgess oath The reaidt vv is a division of 
the sect into two bodies, the Burghers and Anti 
burghers See Hm-ilp Prusrv rtniANS E. was 
tho leader of the Buighers, lie died June 22, 1756 


ERBKIKE,Rkv Riixm fcrd&or of th« preceding* 
was born at Momlaws, m Northumberland, March 
18, 1685, and after completing the vmaX course of 
study incumbent on a minister, was ordained to the 
parish church of Dunfermline m 1711 Sympa- 
thising with tho sentiments of his brother itoenezer, 
he withdiew from the judicatures of the Established 
( him h m 17 17 In the controversy concerning the 
burge ss oath he also took part with his brother. E 
died November 6, 1752 His fame rests chiefly 
on his Oospd bonnets and other religious works, 
wine h wei e one e highly popular 

ERSkINE, John, of Carnock, and afterwards of 
C ircli nss, an eminent Scottish jurist, and Professor 
of Sc ( ts J iw in the imiveisity of Edinburgh, was 
tin son of the Hoiioiuable JohnLrskine of Carnock, 
third son of Loid ( aidiqps, whose descendants have 
now succeeded to the c uldom of Buchan John 
1 rskinc , the 1 ithu , w is a m m of miportanco m hua 
diy, not only on auoint of thL family to which he 
bejemge d, vvliieli eve n then had been prolific m hiB- 
I tone il e h il ae te is, but m Celtic qutm t of lus personal 
! ejii ilitic s anti the p »sitions which lie held Having 
bee n fore td to (put Scoll ind, fiom his att icliment to 
the Ere sbyte ii ui icligion he rctned to Holland, and 
became an officer m the service ot the Prince of 
Chinee At tin Revolution, he u coinpaiiitel William 
to Inglmd md, as i lew aid tor his sirvuiH, was 
a]>] jointed lieute inut govc uoi of Stilling Castle, 
md lie utenint colonel of i egunc nt oi foot John 

F , tlu yemugu, bom 1 )>, bee unc a member of 
tho 1 iculty of \elvoeaucM in 1710, but did not 
sue^i el is a pr ictitiom i >f thcliw On the death 
of Me x melt i Bun m 17 7 Mi J was nominated 
to succeed lnm m tlu eluu ot Soots Law, an 
olhee the duties ot which he pe lfoimcd with great 
re putatic u fir ‘28 ye ns hoi mmy ye^ars Mr E. 
ni ide use of Sn Oc orge Mackenzie s (q v ) Jnsfdu- 
tiom <t du J un of Gotland is lus textbook, but 
in 17 >4 he published his well known PnnupU * of 
tin Luu (/ 'uothmf which wen thenu forth used 
fi r th it purpose by hnuscll and by bis various suO’ 
ccssois down to the pn suit time On his retirement 
fi on i tlu pioft ssoislnp in J7br, Mr L occupied him 
self in piepu mg Ins moit important work, The 
In lilutis ot tin fjfiu of S otland , but it was not 
publisht el till 1771 live yens after lus death Mr 
J vv is twice mimed lust to Miss Melville, of 
the noble family ot Levin and Melville, by whom 
he loft the ittuvs irds celebrated (lugyman, Jojin 
krskine , and, second, Ann, second ilaughter of 
btiilmg of ken, by whom he hael four sons and two 
d uightc is Ms a legil wntu, Mr E is inferior to 
none of our Scottish j mists, with the single excep- 
tion of Loiel Stin who h ul the Im nciit of the more 
learned aiul vvidu jueliciil training of our earlier 
1 iwveis who wtre educated m a continental school. 
Jn const que nee of the i vtent to which lands changed 
hands in Scotl md subsequent to the rebellions, 
feudal convey mciiig became the most prominent 
subject of study amongst tho lawyers ot Mr EV 
cliy, md the principles of commercial law, of which 
St ur laid the foundation, and which have become so 
important m our own time, were somewhat thrown 
into the shade, Tho Labours of Mi Bell m these 
dcpirtments liJlvc again brought the law of Soota 
lunl into connection with the general current ot 
European law and mercantile practice throughout 
the woild But of all those departments which cod* 
stitiite the law of Scotland, os developed by 
usages and forms of society in tho countxy itself} 
the re is at the present day no clearer, sounder! Of 
moie tiustworthy expositor than Mr Erskine. I 

ERSKINE, Rkv Dk Jobk? sod of ' Join 
Ei slime of Carnock, the author of the Institute*. 




SooUmd^wM born Janfr2,472I, Studied 
\ at the utt*v6rtoity of Ethnburgh, tm in 1743 was 
keensed to preach by the fiwibyteiy of Banbkne. 
In the following year, he wan ordained minister 
of jKarkmtiiloofc where he rentoined until 1753, 
when he was presented to the parish of Culross, 
in the presbytery of Dunfermline In 1758, 
he waa translated to New Greyfmrs Church, Edm 
burgh , in 1760, the university of Edinbmgh con- 
faired on him the honoiary degree of Doctor of 
Dmwty, and m 17G7, lie was promote d to the 
collegiate cliarge of Old Greyfmrs, whore he bad 
for his colleague Dr Bobcrtson In the General 
Assembly of the Church of Siofcliiul lit w as for 
many years the leader of the populir or evan 
gelical party, and there the opt muss ind mteg 
: nty of his character seemed him the confidence 
and affection of lus fuends, vnd the i stain ami 
respect of hts opponents. Bitwun him and Pun 
cipal Eobertson, thi ltidei of tin mode i it e pirty, 
theie was a (ourtcous and honom ibh fi midship , 
and the funtril sermon w huh In prcailud on the 
j death of his colleagui, did equal honour to J s 
! head andheirt lit died J inuary P> 1 SO 1 1 * 

I writings ore exceedingly numerous Jiuv consist | 

I of essays, letter i strmons dissertations, and 
j pamphlets, &c , mainly of a icligu uh eh ir uti r, md 
j exhibit a superior digm of ability Sn \V ilta 
| Scott, in lus Guy Mann nnj gixis a g? iplui and 
accurate description of hi j pow< is as a pre icln l 
ERSKIJxE, 1 hum vs, loin Jiskim vm tin 
youngest son of 11< m \ l)n ul tenth 1 ul of Buclian , 
and was born in Ldinliui^h, 10th liuuiry 17 r >0 i 
Although lus fathu, at the puiod < f luw biith, was 
reduced to an income of 1200 mlu, hi tnnsimtltd 
to him the blood of a no which li ul bun piohfie 
m men of gri at ibilitj , and h ul bet n t linobltd bt foi e I 
the era of genmm histoiv lhc countess, who w ib 
the daughtu of Sn Jamts btewaitof Lmodtyccs m . 
the county of Midh tin ui, wis not only a godly) 
Prcsbytcmn and a skilful house wile, but x gittid, 
and accomplished woman \ftti 1 h ui attended I 
for some time the Hi^h Sthod of I dm laugh the 
family i amoved to St \mlrews, at the giammir 
school of whieli phu t anti Hubsiqui ntty it tlie 
university, thou ft h mvtr it would m < m is a matn 
culated student, 1 hom is J it taxed tin nst of 
such education is fell fj his shn Ilia eltsut w is 
to study foi a piofcssion , but lus pannts, who hul I 
sent lus elder biothcr, Xoid ( irthoss to Lcydtn, I 
and wtre educ iting Ins sttond li>thtr, fit my, | 
afterwards the well know u II irry Li skint, for tli , 
Scottish bar, could not afford the exp< n^o < t a thrnt 
learned education, and sent him to sea is a mid 
slupman In this c ipa< lty he served foi ft ur ycuis, 
untd the death of lus iatlici, when ht purchased i 
commission in tin 1 11 st Royals, and was for some 
tune stationed at Minorca, where* ht employed Ins 
leisure time in tin study of English litei iture On 
his return to London, lus butli, his at quire mcnta, 
the elegance of his manners, and volubility of his 
conversation, led to lus hang warmly recaveil m 
the best circles It was thui that he bad the 
controversy with Dr Jihnson on the respective ' 
merits of Fieklug and Ilie haul son which Boswell 
has recorded, and that he published a pamphlet 
lyn the prevailing abuses m the army, winch, though 
anonymous, was well known to Ik his, and obtained i 
a great circulation. E now grew tirt d of the army | 
as a profession, in which he saw little chain c of 
ftfomotion , and while in this humour, an accidental 
interview which he hod with Lord Mansfield at an 
m ifrfofl court, determined him to prosecute the study 
of law E. was admitted a student of Lincoln’s 
23th Apm 1775, and on the 13th January 
entered his name on the books of Tngafcy 


GoUege, Cambridge, as a rtaaflintt * oca nmanft r. 

E. underwent when studying for the bilr^hW h* 
lived on * cow-heel and tape,* dressed so shabbily 
as to be quite remarkable, and boasted 
his tmn family he did not know a lord- {km 
Btones, though probably exaggerated, prove that* 
he endured c onmacrable privations— considering th 
rank —in fitting himself foi the legal profession** * 
Lord Campbi 11 says, that * during East a and Trinity 
turns he ex< ited a gieat sensation in the duung-halt 
by appearing with a student’s black gown over . 
tin scuht regtnitntals of the Royals, }rrol*abhu 
not luu u>q a d* i mt suit of plain clothe* to put on* 
i hough L wis aided by bis aristocratic connection, 
his ribi was still vay wonderful Without the 
xdx mtigi of a business training, or what, probably 
i von in those days, was fax more important, a 
busmos connection, hi lost into practice with 
ilmosi unprici dental rapidity After Ins first 
spa eh tin itlorneys utiuilly flocked round him 
with then iifiuiKis, and m tilling the story, he 
used soini turns to bung the number which he 
max id befort quitting Westminster Hall up to 
sivtx five ' His two fust clu nts were officers in the 
navy- < ajitun lUillii, who held an office in Green* 
wuli Hospital against whom a ride liad been 
obtained tilling upon him to hIkw cause why a 
(iimmil nifoimatiou for a libil ri fleeting on Lofd 
Sind wicks i oiul in t is gov a nor of the charity, 
sli add not hi idid upon him and Admnol Keppel, 
who w is tried by i < ouit maiti il at Portsmouth 
for mi ipaafy mil miKconduit in au encounter 
w ith the I i au h Hi 1 1 off ( hIi mt , and m both 
cases L ih mid ban fit fioin lus own early con* 
nation with tin strviei and tin spuul information 
which lie Urns possessed Admiral Keppel sent 
him two tivi humlrul pound notes as a foe From 
this time buth, J ’s good tortuni as an advocate 
w IS unmtarupti d In 1781 hi waH returned to 
puliamuit f n Poitsmouth lour years and a half 
iifti i h< was i illid to tin bn, he had cl< ami 48000 
t> 49000, bisidis piling Iuh debts, lie had got a 
silk gown, bn intss of at Joist 43000 ayeai, and a 
hi it in juiliuiunt mid h ul madt lus brother Lord 
\dxociti In pirh iment, on the other hind, ho 
filled so i iigi msJy in lus lust spicth aa to leave 
si u c cl x u hopi m tin bosoms of his admirers, 
ind whit is xtry KinguJai, his failuie and ljord 
1 ldon s took phu i tlie same night r Io some extent 
th< plnnoiiK non was aaountid for by Sheridan’s 
Kiniik whin he sud to him ^rskme, you are 
if mid of Pitt, and that is the flabby part of 
your ehaiaeter ’ But notwithstanding his political 
mortifications, his professional career went on 
with lueieaHing brilliant \ In 1780, he was made 
Attonuy gfna il to the Punic of Walts, by whom 
h( was w irmly patronised but to wauls him and 
t vi ry one elsi lit. exhibited tlmt manly independence 
w bn h was thv Ik st part of his < harai ti r The £ac$ 
of lus appearing as counml for Ihornas Paine IS 
more to his cridit, than < veil the biave and honeat 
s}>eeeh which ht made m Ins defence, whilst hlB 
I lcmoval in eonsi queue e from Ins ofhco is, AS Lord 
(Jimphi 11 lus said, a 1 wtmg disgrace to those from 
whom the measme proceeded. Throughout the 
political trills whuh occurred in this country at 
I that troubh d jh riod, he euocted the same manly 
| part When L was pro^iosed tor the woolsack**^ 
office far beyond his legal attainments, the k na g ^ 
Gi oi ge I II , i i consenting exclaimed ‘ What I whf^t 
well 1 well but rememlx^r he is your ehanoeUcc, 
not mine.’ Yet his decisions as lord- chhno dffofi 
aeeoidm^ to Lord Campbell, are not sa jwtich Icid 
as supeijunal, though by some equity prAdattUnsrs 
they are spoken <3 as the Apo^jp^ %VW 

* m 




JERYN^-ERt^BBJiA. 


engaged m the defence of Queep, Oai!olp& Ho 
died 17th November 182$. 

ERY'NGO ( Eryngium ), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Umbelhferce, having simple umbels, 
winch resemble the heads of composite flowers, a 
leafy involucre and leafy calyx, and obovate, scaly 
fruit destitute both of ridges and vittro The species 
are numerous, mostly natives of the warmer tem 
perate parts of the world, with alternate, simple, or 
divided leaves, which have marginal spines One 
species only is common m Britain, the Sea Eryngo, 
or Sea Holly [E imrttmum ), winch is frequent on 
sandy sea-shores, a very still, ngid, and giant ous 
plant E campealre has also been lound m Engl md 
and Ireland, but is very rare Its root was fonneily 



Sea Holly {Eryntjum mautimum) 
a, a lloret, b, a pc t»l , c, a stamen , <1, the pistil 


much employed in somi parts of Europe as a tome 
That of E manlimum is used m the sanu way, and 
possesses the same proptities, bung sweet and 
ai omatic It is sold m a c uidu d st ite, and w as 
formerly reputed stimulant, ristoritivo, and aplno 
duaiac Shakspeau makes Filbtiff allude to the 
snowy colom and supposed pi opt t lies of this now 
almost disused sweetmeat, lor the prepaiation of 
which Colcbestu his long boon famous abo\e all 
other places E root lias ilso been used is an 
aperient and diuretic Lmnams lecommcnds the 
blanched shoots of E waritirmun as a substitute toi 
asparagus 1 ' ftvtulum, a mtive of the warm 
parts of Arnuica, is (ailed Fit weed in the West 
Indies, a decoction of it bung much used as a 
remedy in liystoiic il eases E aqivaticum , a native 
of low wot places m North and South Americi, is 
called Rattlesnake Weed and h itton iSuakeioot 
The root is diaphoretic and expectorant, and has a 
spurious reputation as a cme lor the into of the 
rattle snake 

KRY'SIMUM, a genus of plants of the natural 
ordei Or unlu a , tube kisymbi u a> Tho pod is four 
sided. E ihnntnlJiotdt*, a branching annual, about 
18 inches high, with lanceolate scaicely toothed 
leaves and small yellow floweis, is found in many 
parts of Europe, md also m North Amenea It is 
not uncommon m wistc pliees and cultivated 
^rounds m Britain, but may perhaps have been 
originally introduced foi its medicinal use Its 
seeds woio foruieily much employed as an anthel- 
mintic, from which it has the name of Worm-seed 
It is also called Treacle MusrARD, because it was 
employed as an ingredient in the famous Venice 


Tread* M. perfohatum is cultivated in Japan fear 
the fixed oil of its seeds. Some of the plants 



Erysimum Ch< irantlioulos 

a, root, b, a brnmh, in which flowering 1 ia« recently begun, 
e , the nummii of a brunch in a mori aihunced state, shewing 
Hit fruit , d, tho calj x , e, the piuts of fructification, divested 
of liorul en\ elopes , /, a flown 

formerly rf fori i d to E now included in other 
gtneri, as Et'ujmb) nun (q ) and All tana (q v ) 
ERYfelTELAS (Gi dim alum uncertain) an 
inflammatory and fibi lo disease of the skm* 
attended by diffused ruliuss mil bwelling of the 
part affected, and m the cud eitlur by desquamation 
or by V(su itiou of the cuti< It, or scarf skm, m tho 
imldtr forms, and by suppuiation of the deeper 
porta in the beverer varieties of the disease (phleg- 
monous oiysipilis) Erysipelas afftets, m a large 

n iortion of instances, the face and hi ad , it is apt 
h attindid with seveie and typhoid fever (see 
Fevhi), and often wutli gr< it disorder of the nervous 
systi m, arising in some inst inces from inflammation 
of the mombianes of the bram In other parts of 
the body, seveie or phlegmonous erysipelas is apt to 
be succeeded by protracted and exhausting euppura 
tions, and sometimes by diseases of the bones, or 
inflammations of the internal organs Erysipelas is 
frequently an Epidemic (q v) disease, it is also 
very apt to recur in a person who has been attacked 
once or oftcucr , and tins is especially true of the 
form winch affects the face It is seldom that 
depletion is allowable m er> sipclas, but the bowelp 
shoidd bo well cleared out m most cases, and a 
Dmictic (q v) given, after which the treatment 
consists for the most part in watching narrowly the 
progicss of the case, keeping up the strength as 
well as possible, and obviating special dangers as 
they occui In some cases, iron is used as a specific 
remedy 

ERYTHE'MA (Gr erutlumid, , I redden), a minor 
form of Erysipelas (q v ), presenting the same 
tendency to diffusion and redness, but not so much 
swelling, and little disposition towards suppuration* 
or ev en vesication. Erythema is chiefly dangerous 
when it presents itself m a wandering shapes 
attended with slow consuming fever The mumtea 
tincture of iron, in doses of twenty drops in water 
every hour or two, has been regarded as a specify 
in tins disease, as well as m erysipelas. Soma forms 
of erythema are distinctly connected with constitu* 
tional diseases, as gout, rheumatism, syphilis, ' 
and depend for their cure on the removal of the 
cause ** * V 

ERYTHRJE'A. See Centaury. * ft 






least was m earnest * Esau ran wi 
embraced bun, and fell on his neck, &' 


him’ reland, 


They obcur 
Vh&totoar 


(Gen. xxxiil 4) His anger had long died out E. of Sweden, and under the named# Jawnw^they are 
next appears at the banal of his father Isaac, whom not unknown in Scotland. The gravel la often 
ho seems to have loved with the worm and simple heaped into narrow ridges 40 to 80 ie&% high, and 


affection of a child of nature, and having obtained from 1 to 20 miles long. 

Ins share of the property, ‘ went into the country ESCAUT See Scheldt. 

lC°» % f “ e of 1118 "°™ er Jac " b ’ ^ *“"• ®> E SCHAR (Gr eschara), a slough or portion of 
/^* 6 WY* ® tlr * 00 ' C * be na P*^ dead or disorganised tissue The name is commonly 

of Edom (q v ), and his posterity arc generally calk d applled to ai Ucial sloughs produced by the WV&- 

Edom,te8 cition of Caustics (q v) 

E'SCALADE (Fr from Lat wala, a laddci), m ESC H ARCTIC (Gr), causing on eschar See 

siege operations, is a mode of gaming admission Caustic 

? " mSWt i m ad 1 ' a,u ' ul K ESCHEAT (Ei 'choir, from Lat cadere, to fall 
? ? fl i f T y ’ iViT S ’ ’ or hapjien), an incident of the feudal law Whereby, 
”“ r y* ,ub ; t,Ie d,ttb Y f . mtal,a . of ljdd 7V" d I when a ten nit in fee simple died, leaving no heff 
',ITT« f 10 T i“ t. i‘ l, i r ; »f Huccuoding, theVnd reverted to his lord. 

^^ffw“ la<, l er Ti y J f f f I 1{ y the earlier usages, tins effect took place where 

tm, « « P A "t* ' "YT Sent tin re was no rcp^entative of the vassal in the 

ZSL 'f ," K < f ? ,, ;r ,m " 1 , ,u ntaenth d.gnc, whuh, according to later custom, 

‘ V* H I'Y’ T A “ l n’ in 2 was extended to male descendants in tfijinitum (Lib 

to keep down tlic fire of the iiiiniy upon the tsi.a 
laders, especially a flank fin lengthwise of tin 


there was no representative of tho vassal m the 
seventh d<gne, whuh, according to later custom, 
was extended to male descendants m wjinitnm (Lib 
Fnid i 1,ii 4) According to the law of England, 
escheats are of two kinds — pvoptei defectum mngumts t 


“TC’ 7*7 ,m,,K vr 1 ™ and propfer delation Unentu The former was m 

ditch which might sweep then off with teml.lc ^Jlamc with the feudal usage, so that if the 

fgJVYJf ltadciB ° f a “ e,L ' dadl; COn3tltl,to 1 owner of an estate in fee simple dies without leaving 
I an lu ir, and v\ ithout having disposed of his estate 

ESCA'LOP SHELLS vie oft» n used m luialdiy by deed oi will, the 1 ind i everts to the overlaid, who 

to sign ily th it the be uei lias nude m the present day is ah rat invariably the bovo- 

\ r\ 7 1,1 lli y hmg v °y d & lH by si a As the rt lgn, except in copyhold states, which escheat to 
KfflEto 7 Pilgrim’s (ej v ) unbhm, they were the lord of the manoi Tin most frequent instance of 
CftWwfe*! commonly given to those w ho h id escheat is in the case of the death of a bastard, who, 
Qrfflf m5w lxen to tlu ( ’insults, th» y cimo having no relitions but lUsccndants, the lands on 
V b e re glided is indicating either his eh atli intestate and without issue, must revert to 

th it tlu bearer or lus .luccstm hid | the erown Escheat propUr del it turn tenentm lspecu- 
been a (.’insula The i se alop shell 1 liar to the English law It happened where a tenant 
EscalopHlu.il was the emblem of St Jaints tlu | m fte simple had been guilty of treason or felony, m 
Great, and is gi neially met with | winch case, not only hia estate m possession, but any 
in churches cleclic vte d to him The more oielinaiy I estate which might devolve uj>on him by the rules 
form of tlu n une is Sc \i lor sttki i (ej v) | of descent ischeateei to his lord, bo that all who 

ESCAPE WARRANT is a wan mt issued by a j succeed through him were cut off from the 

judge for tin apprehension of persons who have j inlnritanci This mle ap])licd to all felonies, and 
escaped from tlu* Queen’s Hunch or Fleet pi isons I was productive oi much hardship By modern legis- 
Thia power is conferred by J Anne r 2, c b, { Htiou, it liais been jirovndetl that attamder for 
followed by /> Anne, c «) The wairant mny be | felony shall not operate as a bvr to inheritance, 
issued by any judge of the couit whemn tlu aetnm i except m case* of treason or murder (54 Goo HL c 
was tried, or judgment ami execution obtained, 1 145, 3 and 4 Will IV c 106, 13 and 14 Viet. c. 
upon oath m writing, of the escape of the pirt}, | G,) ) T bi^ species of escheat is to bo distinguished 
made before* himself, or lx foie one of the commis | ^ rom forfeiture of lands to the crown for treason. 
Burners to take oaths Tlu appnhenmon may be , v Inch prex ailed in other countries besides England, 
effected on Sunday Tho jxrson apprt funded is i See Fokiliicri 


committed to the charge of the sheriff of the count} , 
who is made responsible for Ins safe ku piug 

ESCA'PEMENT is tlie term appl.ul to that part ‘o a P eT80 “ wh “ ^ ^ <ton ; 

of the machinery of a W ikh or clock by n Inch the Jg , , b } h k paymont 

onward revolving motion produced by tlie moving ^ ddlt ^ oWdlcnct to Wal Digenoc (q v) 7 Tin* 
?. YA YYiL Bpec.es Of escheat for lebt w abohshel by 20 


Escheat in Scotland is of twro kinds — 1 The total 
forfeiture to tlic crown of all property heritable and 


ilutom 1 ^ ^ ««»“««• it wan of t wo kind* single escncat, 

Uulum or balance v, lu cl bt e Ifonoi orn and hferent escheat By the former, all fte debtor’s 

ESCARP', in Fortification, is the side or slope movables wue forfeited to the crown r by the latter, 
of tho ditch next tho lampart, and of tlu* parapet the annual piolits of the debtor’s estate were for* 
itself When the ditch of a fortress is dry, the ft itod to the superior Single escheat still exists in 
escarp is usually faced with mason work, to lender Scotland as a punishment of crime In all Capital 
it difficult of went, and behind this facing convictions, it is order ed that the prisoner’s * Whole 

(revfitemmt) then* are often passages or casemates movable goods and gear be escheat and mbrought* 

for defence In tempmury fortilications, the rtvCte- to his majesty’s use.' In cases of deforcement, 
ment is sometimes of wood, and in hold woiks, bigamy perjury, and some others, single escheat Is - 
palisades at the foot, or frails on the bej me or imposed by statute as a portion of the penalty ,0a 
tulS® the ditch, are hold sufficient The escarp is conviction Single escheat also falls upon denunCif^r 
always made at as large an angle as the nature of turn for outlawry , and - if fte rebel .continue* for i 
the soil will allow, the design being to offer the year under denunciation, his liferent escheat 
greatest possible obstacle to .on assailant his superior 

EDGARS arc large heaps of gravel, consisting ESCHELLES, Les, a village in Savoy ( #ff4| pW 
«efly of carboniferous limestone, that were accurau- a Sardinian, now a French state), is life 


species or escheat for debt was abolished by 20 
Geo II < 50 It was of two kinds single escheat, 


. « _ r O -X « ruuwv XIX I 

" 124 carboniferous limestone, that were accumu- J a Sardinian, now a French state), is i 




m^^v&Lkh. 


mtet f 4t fcf C ttfttfMty The 

valley bejlwi Hiia Village and 6n the road id 
Ch*art>&y is blocked up by a huge limestone rock 
800 foot hig&'Over which travellers formerly used to 
dfttyb by means of ladders, and hence the name 
given to this village Through this mass of lime- 
stone the public road now passes by means o! n 
tunnel, which is 25 feet high, of equal width, and 
1000 feet long The tunnel was projected and com- 
mitted by Napoleon I, and mushed in 1817 by 
, the king of Sardinia. 

E'SCHENBACH, Wolfram von, a celebrated 
poet of the middle ages, was bom m the second half 
of the 12th e., of a noble family, which derived its 
name from the village of Eschenbach near Ansbach 
He received the honour of knighthood at Henncberg, 
and passed his life in knightly fashion lu 1204, 
he came to the court of Hermann, landgrif of 
Thuringia, where he shone among the poets of tlio 
time, at the so called Wartbuigwar (a rivalry of 
the German minstrels held at Wartburg m 1200 
or 1207) Hermann’s successor, Ludwig the Pious, 
appears to have shewn E little favour, in consequence 
of which he withdrew from the Thunngi in court 
towards the close of his life He dud some time 
between 1219 and 1225, aiul was buned m his native 
village E’s poems are partly otigind, and pirtly 
fashioned after French and ProMii^al modi Is His 
rich fancy, deep sentiment, and vivid puinr of 
representation, as well as lus c legant m istery of 
language and versihe ition, give souk thing of an 
epic character to his works, the principal of -which 
are Parcivol , composed befoie 1212, WiUulm von 
Orange, and Titurel BcsuU s tlu sc, wc have hi vt ral 
love-songs of his E exert lsed an important inllu 
ence on his time, but subsequently was almost 
forgotten , and it is only iec< ntly that he has bee n 
restored to his place of honour The lirHt ci ltic d 
edition of Ins works was that by Ladiinaim (B< il 
1833), they were translated into modern Germ in 
by San Martre (2 vols, Magdcb 181b- 1841) Iho 
best translation of Parcwal and Ttfnul was exc 
cuted by Simrock (2 vols , Stuttg IS 12) 

E'SCHER, Jon Hfink. An rfd, a distinguish d 
Swiss statesman, was l»oin at Zurich, 20th JA bin my 
1819, and studied at Bonn and Berlin In lb 12, lu I 
was created Doctor of Law it Zunc h , and spent the I 
two following years in Paris, devoting his attention j 
chiefly to Btudies connected with Roman law On ! 
his return to Zurich, E became a lecturer in the 
High School, the subjet t of Ins lecture s nung chic fl ,* 
the political law of the Swiss confederacy In 184 i, 
be was elected member of tbe great council of the 
Canton, and was thus drawn into the arena of 
practical statesmanship Even at that early pc nod, 
his sentiments wire decidedly liberal In January 
1845, along with six others who shared Ins opinions, 
he published the famous summons to the popular 
assembly in Unteratrass for the expulsion of the 
Jesuits. His election into the Count il of the Interior 
in 1845, and into the Council of Education in 1846, 
opened a wide field for his administrative talents m 
hia n at ive canton The reorganisation of the st hools I 
UX the canton of Zurich, according to the demands \ 
• 0 $ the tune, is chiefly his work In December 1847, 
^10 beca me president of the great council , and m his 
opening speech, recoxnmenaed the complete reform 
Oitheconfederacy, and the greatest possible centra 
hsatiom In 1848, he was sent as a deputy to the 
JViteal Diet; and, along with M Mlimnnger, was 
with the negotiations entered into between 
Swit zerland and Austria, in regard to the canton of 
JEsTln December of the* same year, on the 
<tf the directorial system, K. became 
r * the notify elected Council of Regency. 


Since that tube, eduction, ^ of 

church policy, the Jaw tetaDliahitj# th* choice 
of teachers and clergy by the congregatlM#* wrb 
been the >pomta to which his legislative and admln- 
istrative energies have been chiefly directed, ’ s ; 

ESCHOLTZ BAY, a portion of the Jjttj fcq 
Ocean in Russian America, forms the mnermOSl m V. 
of Kotzebue Sound, the first great mlet to the * , 

east of Behring’s Strait It is about long 161* vKj / ' 
being barely on the outside of the polar circle. , 
is worthy of notuo chiefly on account of ltq foSiQ. 
remains, which, though common on the northern 
coast of Siberia, aie comparatively raie on that ot 
the new ( out men t. 

ESCHSCHO'LTZIA, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Papavntuvce, of which E Cal \fonuc(i 
and other specie s, natives of California, have now 
become veiy common m our flowei gardens, making 
a showy appearance with then laige deep yellow I 
flowi in Tlu genus is remarkable for the calyx, 
which hi pai itt h fi mu the dilated ape x of the flower- 
stalk, bang tin own off by the expanding flower, 
and much resembling in its form the extinguisher 
of a candle 

E SCHWEGE, a tow n of the electorate of Hesse* 
(WI, is situated on the left bank of the Wena, 25 
mill s < ast south oast of Cassel It consists of an 
old and new town, ami a suburb, is surrounded 
with w ills pierced by six gates , and is well built. 
r J lie only building of noti is the castle, which was 
long tin it sid< nee of the laiulgrafs of Hessen- 
Kotuiluig E has manufactures of woollen and 
limn fabrics, nunu rous tanneries, and scvoral oil 
and other mills, also some trade in fruit and 
victuals l’op (>000 

E'SCOUT See Con\o\ 

EbOU'DO DE VERA'GUA denotes at onco a 
nvtr tnd an island on the Atlantic side of Central 
Amenta — the litter being at the mouth of tho 
forint r They are situ ited a little to the east of 
the boundary between .New Granida and Costa 
Rica Tin island is m lit 9 J JST , and long 81° 30' 

YV , anti tin nvu, bt mg only 15 miles long, derives 
its import mee, if any, fiom tho nartovvuess of the 
bt It wlut ii here st p irates tlic two oceans 

ESCUR.AL (the com it title ih El Rfal SITIO 
nr San Loi fn/o fi rial i>r Escuriai), a famous 
nionasfcuy of New Castile, m the province of 
Madrid, tnd situated 30 miles north west of the town 
of til it liaim This solitary pih of granite has been 
called the c ighth wonder of tho world, and at the 
tunc of its erection surpassed every building of the 
kind m bi/c and magmln cnce It owes its origin 
(at hast, k > it is sud; to an inspired vow made by 
Philip II dm mg the batth of bt Quentin On that 
occasion, lif implored tin aid of bt Lorenzo, on. 
w host day, 10th August 1557, the battle was fought ; 
and vowed that, should vutory lu granted to nun, 
he would dedicate a mon istery to tho saint. The 
E is built in tin form of a gridiron, in allutuatt to 
tin instrument of St Lorenzo's martyrdom, and 
forms a huge rectangular parallelogram 744 feet from 
north to south, and 580 feet from east to west, and 
divided into long courts, which indicate the inter- 
stices of the bars Towers at each angle of thl* 
parallelogram represent the feet of the gndiroiL 
which is supposed to be lying upside down; mm 
from the centre of one of tnfi sides, a raUge^btf 
budding abuts, forming the ro>al residence, and 
representing the handle. The E. was beguuth t8p& ‘ 
and finished in 1584, and was intended to’jifcvti 
as a palace, mausoleum, aud monastery* SS'fiu a 
splendid chapel with three naves, 320 tong, imd 
320 in height to tho top of the cupola. t, 

* * , » 



ESCUTCHEON— ESLA. ' 




or royal tomb, is a magnificently decorated octagon 
chamber, 30 feet m duamcter by 88 feet high, in 
the eight sides of which there are numerous black 
marble sarcophagi. Kings only and the r mothers 
of kings arc* buried here The E is on immense 
building , it is stated that it has 14,000 doors and 
11,000 windows, and its cost was 6,000,000 ducats 
Its library, previous to the sack of the E by the 
French m 1808, contained 30,000 printed and 4300 
MS volumes, mainly tit asm is of Arabic literature, 
of which a catalogue, but not a good one, was drawn 


interpolated by Christian writers. The book was 
probably written m Egypt, and forms part of what 
has been called the ‘Apocalyptic Cyefe* of Jewish 
literature (sec Revelation of St John), it consists 
of a senes of angelic visions and revelations made 
to Ezra, regarding the inystenps of the moral world, 
and the final triumph of the righteous, who. how- 
ever, arc to be but * a very few^ The descriptions 
are occasionally very striking, and even iubhme, 
and if the doctrinal portions contain the original 
views of p fnan living before tho apostolic era, the 


up by Casin m Ins lliblinlheca Aiabtto Hiapamca * kouicc of the Pauline phraseology can in part b© 
(2 vols., Madnd, 1700 - 1770) They were, howtvei, | diseoveied 


at that time removed to Mi Ind, and on being sent 
back to the E, it was dis<ov<nd tint the libraiy 
consisted only of about 20,000 volumes — a thud 1 
of the whole h iving bt c n lost 'flu Fri noh also i 
plundered the place of its valuable collection of | 


ESENBE'CKIA, a genus of trees of the natural 
order 1) unmace/p The bark of E febri/uya is said 
to lie equal in its effects to Peruvian Bark. It ib a 
tret foity fei t high, a Dative of the south of Brazil 
ESK (Gaelic, vng y watei), the name of several 


coins, medals, and pu tuns Jin Em now, says , pmall Scotrh nvei £ The Dumfriesshire Esk is 
Ford, ; a mere shadow of the past, and is only formod b tho conflue nco of the Black and White 
^ y - Esk, which me on the borders of Selkirkshire, near 

Ettnck Pen, the centre of tho Southern Highlands, 
and run each 10 miles south south east The united 
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which are occasion illy made to Vll[) it m it pan 

ESCU'TCIIEON, in Jlcraldiy, is synonymous 
with Shield (q v ) 

ESCUTCHEON OF PRETENCE, oi INFS- 
CUTOHEON, is a small hIikM pi iced m the centre 
of the larger one, uul covmng <i portion of the 
charges on tho latter, m wlinli a man carries tho 
arms of his wife when she is the he ness of her 
family It is said to be earned <? infant, or over all 
Sometimes ateo a slm Id ov< r all is gn en as a reward 
of honour, thus, the Eirl of Stirling did beai two 
coats quarterly, and ov< r all an im scutcheon of Nov a 
Scotia, because he was the first plantr l of it — 
Mackenzie, Haul dry, j> 82 

B'SDRAS, Books oi (The woid Etch ax is the | 
Greek form of E/ia, and iridic ites tliat the hooks 
so named do not exist m Hebrew or Childee ) In j 
•the Vulgate, the fust book of Ksdns means the 
canonical hook of Ena, and the second, the 
canonical book of Ncheuiiah, whilst the thud and 
fourth aro what we call the lust and second books 
of Esdras But m the V itican and othoi editions of 
the LXX, what we < ill the first, book of Esdras 
comes first, and is followed by the cmomcal book 
of E/ia, which is teimcd the 6< cond book of Esdras 
In all the oarliei editions of the English Bible', 
the Older of the Vulgate is followed Tlio Geneva 
Biblo was the lirst to ulopt the classification now 
used, according to vvhnh E/ra and Nelitmiah give 
their names to two ennonual books, and the two 
apocryphal become first ind second Esdras As 


stieam runs 15 miles south, and forms for a mile 
tli© boiuiclaiy between Scotland and England. For 
tlic last 8 mdes it runs south south west m Cumber- 
Jind, and finally falls into the head of the Solway 
Firth It flows in a Silunan, Carboniferous, ana 
Pcrmiin basin, through »mo chinning scenery, 
past Langholm, Canobie, d Longton The upper 
part of tho valley of this E, which is wuld and 
pastoral is called Eskdnlc Miur — The Edinburgh- 
shire N ( >rth and South Fsk use m the north of 
Pecblcsslmc, between tin Pentlancl and Moorfoot 
Hills, and both lun north noitli cast through a 
beautiful tract in the east of Edinburghshire, the 
north branch, 20 mdes long, passing Eoelin and 
H iwthoiiiden, and the south branch 15 miles long 
The two brain lies unite in Dalkeith Park, and run 3 
nuks north into the Firth of Forth at Musselburgh 
The basin of the two sti cams is chiefly Carbonifer- 
ous — The Forfarsliue North and South Esk The 
North Esk rises m the Grampians m the north 
of the' county, ind runs 2 r > miles south-east into 
tho sei, 4 mdes north of Montrose At Ganachy 
Bridge it urns half a mile through a sandstone 
gorge 20 to 30 feet deep In the lower half of its 
course it divides Forfarshire fiom Kincardineshire. 
The kouth Esk rises m the Grampians of the west 
of Forfarshire, and runs 40 miles south-east and 
east, crossing the valley of Strathmore It passes 
Brechin, and ends m the tidal basin or lagoon of 
Montrose The basins of both consist of gqeiss, 
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regards the flirt book of Wns, rt is for the most , lmca glatc clay slate and old red Baadstono 

part a transcript — and not a very a< curate one —of I _,, QT . T « a j. r ™ m * 

Km* nml a ixir+ion of Noliotmah. together with th« I ^ SKI DJU MNA, a town of European Turkey, 

m the province of Bulgaria, is situated 20 miles west 


Ezra and a portion of Nehemiah, together with tho 
two last chapters of 2d Chronicles. It is impossible 
to ascertain anything regarding its age or author- 
ship Josephus quotes it extensively in his Anti 
qiuties, even when it contradicts Ezi a proper, a fart 
which indicates that it was highly v dueel by the 
Jews It may perhaps bo interesting to notice that 
the hackneyed phrase, Maxjna rat vent ax et prevalebit 
(Truth is great, and will prevad), is taken from the 
41st verse of the 4th chapter of tins book The 
second book of Esdras, or Revelation of Esdras, is 
wholly different in character from the first, and it 
has even been doubted whether it is the work of a 
Jewish or of a senu-Chnstian writer Lawrence and 
Hdeenfeld argue for its being composed 28—25 B.C. , 
Ltitke, shortly after the de ith of Coesar (44 B c ) , 
while Gfrorer, Bauer, and Wieseler assign it to a 
period os late as the reign of Domitian (81 — 06 A d ) 
The opinion which has the weightiest evidence m 
its favour is, that the book was originally the 
composition of a Jew, but that it has been largely 
MB 


of Shumla Lat 43° 15' N , long 26® 35' E. Pop. 
G000 

E'SKI SA'GRA, a town of Euroj»can Turkey, m 
tho province of Rumdi, is situated at the southern 
base of the Balkan Mountains, 70 miles north-west 
of Adnanople In the vicinity are numerous 
gardens and orchards, and also several minor©! 
springs, which are m great repute The m&nufac- 
tuies are carpets, coarse linens, and leather. Pop. 
15,000 to 20,000 

E'SLA, a river of Spain, and an important affluent 
to the Douro, rises in the province of P&lencia, OH 
Castde, from the southern base of the Awfr u fof ; 
mountains, 10 miles north-west of the* town of 
Vallcburon Throughout the whole of its course, it 
flows south-west, mid 301ns the Douro 15 mile* 
below the town of Zamora. It is 12$ nates 
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BSSQSB^UDA (signifying JSmmtd in Spaa mh) 
denotes * itefj a town, and a mountam-oham, all m 
America.— 2 The me r is in Ecuador (a. v«), ruing 
near the tMy of Quito, and entering the Pacihc 
after a course of 110 miles, m lat r I N, and 
lemgw 70® 4ff W— 2 ^The town stands 10 miles 
from the mouth of tlie river, containing about 
4000 inhabitants — 3 The mountain-chain stretches 
about 170 miles east and west in Minas Geracs, 
an inland province of Brazil, about the middle of 
the length of tilt country 

KS'NlS, E'8NA,or Efc>NEH,thc hieroglyphic S< n, 
and the Greek Lalopolu» or IsattOnpolis- the city of 
the Lafcus fish or Latin nnbilis , fiom tlu fish there 
worshipped — is a sm ill and badly built town of 
Upper Egypt, and is situ it< d on tho left bank* of 
the Nile, iu lat 2*)° 15 N The cmtial i>ortiori 
of E. has cditicos of coloured brick It contains 
about 4000 inhabitants, of whom 1500 arc Copts, 
and has some manufactories of blue cotton, and 
pottery Thtro are famous nuns at 11, which 
consist of a smdstouc temple, with a portico of four 
rows of six columns, which ipptars to hue been 
founded by Thothmcslll, whuso name is scon on 
the jambs of a door The temple, hovu\cr, minis 
to have been rcstoiid or prim jp\lly < oustiuctcd hj 
Ptolemy Euerjrtti-. (246 222 n c ) ind the 1 pionaos 

was erected m the uign of tin Lrnp nr ( Iambus 
(41—54 A I)), uul completed in tint of \iRpasmn • 
The interior is of the date ot J r i) in the Antonines, I 
and Chita, w host name, erased or if pi tied h) that ot 
Corucalla, is time found Hie gri vt timplc w is \ 
dedicated to Chnunns hatia mcl II ir Ht k It h is 
a zodiac like that of 1)< mluali, tornu rly thought to 
lie of the most remote mtiquity, but now known to 
be no older than the Romans A ilh i temple with 
a zodiac, crecttcl m the i< u^n of Ptolemy Lmrgetis 
formerly stood at L Diyi, 2 A miles north of E , but 
it has been dcstioyeiL At E is also a stone quiy, 
bearing the names ot M Aim bus This e ity was tho 
capital* of a nomc, and thi < oins stunk in it in tho 
rugn of Hadnui, 127 1 2S \ i>, npuscnt the fish 
latus — Cliampolhon, Not Dfsu p 2S 1, Wilkinson, 
Mod Eqypt y it p 268, I ot lion T) Annecy, M'dtnlhs 

ESO ClD2E, a family of m \lac opt* rous fishes, 
which is nowregirded is including only tho Pikes 
(q v), but m which the flying lulus (/ xocoetm) 
and other tishes, now constituting the family Scorn 
berasocidir (q a ), and of tin ord' r r/tanjwjognath\, 
weie until recently included 

ESOTERIC fGi ) is a term donved flora tho 
ancient mysteries in which it w is ipplud to those 
doctrines that wile designed for tin mitiited, m 
contradistinction to those tliat w< rc imparted to the 
uninitiated, whit h w» rt turned exoteric It is now 
used m various rt lations of an analogous kind 

ESPA'LIER, a term box row id flora the Trench, 
and 1 signifying a railing on w Lie h fruit tr* t s are 
trained as on a v ill Such ladings ri very 
Variously constructed— oometimes of wood, some 
tunes of iron, sometimes of upright rails held 
together by a horizontal rail at top, sometimes 
chiefly of horizontal rads with dpnght posts for 
their support Espaliers may be very conveniently 
and cheaply made of strong iron wire, sustained 
by upright iron or wooden posts, as in ordinary 
wire-fences They vary m height from four to 
about eight feet, according to situation and the 
use of the garden. They have the advantage of 
securing the fruit in a great measure from the 
effect of Winds, which often shake off great part 
Of the crop of standard trees* whilst still unnpe 
and from the full exposure to sun and air, excellent 
t fruit is produced, sltnough there is no reflected heat 
Us from a wall, which xs therefore sfcfll superior. 


Espaliers ore very common in gardens in Britain, 
ana add at once to the beauty and tho productive- 
ness of a garden, the ground not being overshadowed 
as by standard trees, although, of course, the foots 
of the trees render it unsuitable for many crops to ■ 
some distaru o on both sides of the espalier Espa- 
hers are often used to separate flower-borders froftfc 
plots occupied by culmary vegetables Apples and' j 
pears arc considered more suitable for espaliers > 
than any other kinds of fruit trees commonly cultb 
vated in Hi it am The treatment is generally similar 
to that of w all trees, but tho training is usually by 
horizontal In audit a. It is not unusual, when trees 
ha\e become old and tlicu branches thick and Urn, 
to di spume with great part of tho rails necessary iu 
their cai iu i ti aunng 

ESPARTE RO, Joaquin Baldomfro, ex regent 
of Spam, Count of Liu h ami, Duke of Vittona, Ac, 
was bom in tho veu 17*32, at Granatula, in La 
Mancha (Ciudad Ileal), w lure his father, Antonio 
] spaifcero, followed tho occupation of a Cartwright 
1) w is inti mlocl foi tin ot i lesiastiuiL profession, 
md in 1 800 wait to the university of damagro, but 
two years inter, mi tin lmasion of Spam by the 
Ticnth, ho on tend tho Saocd Battalion {Batallon 
Sat/jftdo), so c tiled from bung composed almost 
cutucly of students Afti r tho close of the Wat- 
ot Inch pi iiikiRo in 181 1, he wt nt to South America, 
when lit fought ngunut tho inmu gents, but after 
the \ ictory g nut d by Bolivai at Ayacucho, Decem- 
ber 0, 1824 hid put an end to the Spanish rule 
on tlio cent nit nt of Aimnca L returned to Spain 
in 1812, In dit land himself openly m favour of 
the hugkssioii of thi daughter ol Ferdinand VII , 
and ou tho bit iking out of the cnil war after 
I the. kings death, lie soon rout to the rank of liou- 
teiunt g< mini In August 181G he succetxled in. 
saving the uty of Madnd, and became successively 
general m cluct of tin army in the north, vioojoy 
of A aval re, and captain general of tho Basque 
provinces When tlu u my of Don Carlos appeared 
before Midi id on tin J2th September 1837* EL 
hail agim the glory of suing tho t inital His 
ismicHHlid campaign ef J 8 10, w hull ti suited in the 
expulsion of Don < irloB fiom Spun, prncmed him 
tin title ot Grind* c of Spun, and Duque do la 
I \ ittom j tie Moiclli In i 8 10, the queen mother 
I Ghrisfcmi w is tompclled to resign her office of 
10,1 nt, ami on the 8th of M ty 1841, L was appointed 
by tho Cortes to supply h*r place until tlie queen 
(Isabella) should ha\i reached he»r majority IS. 
•guided the helm of tho state with energy, firm- 
ness, anil ability, but in 1843, an unscgjpulous 
and unpimciplecl combination of parties naturally 
mimical to eai h other, tho RcpubUcans and the 
Moclor iflos, drought about his fall E sailed for 
Lncland, whi re bo resided for four years In 1847, 
i ho loturneel to Spain, anrl lived quietly at Logrofto 
till 1854, wlun tJic WTctibcd despotism and pro* 
fligacv with winch the name of ( hristma is &8AO 
ciitcd caused an insurrection of the people, and 
compelled the queen mother to leave the kingdom. 

L was again called to the head of the govern- 
ment, and conducted tho affairs of the nation for 
two years , but in July 1856, he was supplanted 
by General 0 Don mil Since then, E. has taken 
no part in political agitation. E/s career has 
shewn that he is not astute enough to manage 
| parties An honest man, a galltyot soldier, and ft 
| sound headed constitutionalist, he has, nevertheless, 
not exhibited that tact and foresight which Aril 
necessary to all |K>hticians, but especially to those 
of Spam— the land where the progress of liberty 
knowledge is circumvented at every step. Compare 
J S Florez, Espartero Butona de m Vida Mimota 
y Pokbca (8 vok, Madnd, 1848— 1844k 

' W ’ 



ESPA'BTO [&ipa or famcipfrna), a 

grass nearly allied to the well-knoWn and beautiful 
Feather-grass (q v ), a native of the south Of Europe, 
and particularly abundant in BOnjOfcrtS of Spain 
It 10 much used by the Sponftas for making 
sandals, mats, baskets, ropos, nets, sacks, &c , for 
which it is adapted by the great strength of its hbro 
ESPE JO, a small town of Spam, in the province 
of Cordova, and 20 miles south east of the town of 
that name, is situated on tin slope of a hill Jt is 
comparatively well built, with wide aud regular 
streets. It has an aiuunt eistle of th< Duki of 
Modena Cell L has some manufactuics of linen 
and woollen goods, md some tiado m grain, c itllc, 
and wool Pop 5284 

E8PINASSE, Turn Jlvvni Lifonorf r»i l\ 
one of the most fascinating women of lur turn m l 
one who combined sp u kling gifts with n lit irt 
Susceptible of the strongest ifTcctions, w is bom it 
Lyon, 19th Move mbe l 17 12 and w is the lllcgitim ite 
daughter of a Midum elAlbim After tin dc ith 
of her mother, Mademnsdlt ele 11 , who had 
received afl excellent tdue ition, went to li\e it tlic 
house of her biothci m 1 uv, the M uejms ele \ ithy 
Chamroud, in whose ttinily she held the } osition of 
flOwntianU In 1752 slit leit lie t brotliei mliws 
house, and went to Pins in tin quility oi dnnuisilh. 
dp compagnu to thi Marquise du DifTuid (q v ) 
The two ladies lived to^ethei fir a time most 
agreeably, until it bee line evident tbit the charms 
oi tile young ind be uitiful dnnmplh hul enlisted 
on her side the admiritmn ot the eiicle in wliuli 
Du Deffanel liael foiinuly been the elucf itti it turn 
Even D’Alcmbcit, the funoiis rutyljpe list wlio 
hitherto hul been tlic m st constant nebmier of J)u 
Doffand, now muufesttel in entin devotion to the 
younger and more fasuintmg I spmasse A lupture 
between the 1 ulics w is tlu eonsequuice Jhc 
friendB of P, however, obtumd for hei, through 
the])ucdc Chow ul an annuity fiom the king It 
is saitl that P’Alendcit sought her li iml in vam 
Slio died 23d May 1776 lki / etht% Ac (Pins, 
1809) be ar witness to her re m u h iblt eultiv ition 
ESPINEL, Aivcivr in, i Spanish poet and 
musician, was bom it Londa in (auiadi, *2Sth 
Deeembei 1551 He studied at Sdunanca iftei 
waids entered into the army, and tnvelled as i 
soldier through a git it ptrt ot Spun, k ranee, md 
Italy, meeting w ith the adv entun s w lneh ho rtl ites 
mins Relation* sdi hi I tda n Attn tin as dell s iuduo 
Marios di Olnufon (Madi 1018 liter 1804, m Her 
man, by lioek, Pics 1827) lie afteivvai els returned 
to his native country tnteicd into holy ordtis, and 
recuv eel a benetu c in Konda, his nativ c tow n He 
was subsequently chaplain in the loyal hospitil at 
Konda The last years ot his life weio spent it 
Madrid, m the letirement of the monasteiy of Santa 
Catalina, where he died in 10 H He published i 
book of poems (Madr 1591), cont * mng chiefly lyne s, 
and a translation of the Ejnstola ad Pi*>onrs, the Ais 
Poctira of Horace He was, if not the inventor, the 
improver ot the ten line octosyllabic stanza. Verses 
Written m this form June, since L l b d ly , been called 
m Spain hspmrhts I£< was a perfouncr on the 
guitar, to which lit iddeel the fifth stung 

ESPINHAt A (Si MvA. no), a mountain chain of 
Brazil, extends m a diuction gcneially parallel yvith 
the coast, from the right bank of the ban Francisco 
to the head waters of the U ruguay Its northern 
part forms the eastern limit of the basin of the 
former river The feerrn, as a whole, is said to be 
nch m diamonds 

ESPIRITU SA'NTO, 1* sides having been long 
applied. by the Spaniards to their imaginary con 
tment in the southern hemisphere, denotes various 


I, , .. . y »u I ' * 

i andbeaittiful vince of Brazil, extehdf»|r in St fat fysqoa t8° wto 

With of Europe, SV 20 1 , and lying imnwdaWy to the wwth of tlie 
ftrte of Spain metropolitan province of Kio Janeiro. Thispiovince 
is for making contains also a town and a bay of if& own name — 
sacks, &c , for 2 E S is the largest and most westerly island of 
gtliof its hbro the New Hebndi s, being l# lat 15° S, and long 
n the province 107° h It is said to measure 65 nules by 20-- 

Df the town of 1 E S is a cape of Tierra del Fuego, in lat 52° 38 8 , 

f a hill Jt is ind long 68° 37 W — 4 E S is a considerable 

a aud mmlar town near the untie of Cuba It contains about 

E th< Bukt of 9982 inhabitants, fully one half being whites. — 
tines of linen r> 1 S is a bay of the Gulf of Mexico, forming part 
[. L r rU(in , .tile of the abnost < ontmuous back water of Texas. It 

to J is in lat 28 30 N , and long 97° 30' W Towards 

onorf i»i l’ tty 5 °l ,tu BLa > lfc 18 bnasttd by Matagorda Island, 
lur turn ml irK * 011 sl( ^ e ^ 1C mainland, it receives the 
with a l,c ut G,.u<nioup t 

4 , w is bom it ESPLANA I)E (in Fort ) is the open space intern 
lie ilk gitim it( turn illy left Intwun tlu houses of a city and the 
ftcrtlw dt ith glieis of its citidcl Iticqunis to bt at least 800 
J , who had J> let s broad, th it tilt tnuny in ease of his getting 
to live it tlic possession of the town may not be able to assail 
ms dt \ ithy the cit idtl under cover tf tlu neirtst houses For 
he position of this pm pose, tlu citadel must command the espla- 
•otlui mliws nidi, and be able to send a dncct fire mto the 
y oi donum lit si nets <q tiling iq on it In old woiks on fortifica- 
( fluid (q v) tion the turn is ofttn applied to the glitis of the 
a time most eouiiti rscii]> oi the slopt of the parapet of the 
it tlu charms tovciid w ly tow uds tl ountiy 
hid culisUd LSPRINGAL or *• iUNGAL m the military 
nle in which engine enng of tlic di s before tlic introduction of 
uf itti i< turn ^unpowdti mto I moj in warfin, was a machine 
1 j]>( list who toi tlnow mg missiles 1 Iusj missiles were either 
ubuiitr of J)u lu^e dirts ( died witch tt s or u i ovvs vv mgtd with 
'lotion to tin bliss, md ( illed nutans from tlieii wlnrhuj motion 

ii A iiipture when shot forth The tspiin^ol probably resembled 
fuuiu J lit m some dt^netlie mielmu c ugravtd in Balisia 

/h?’i rSPBIT T)’IVA, an aiomatii liquem made m 
, , 1L » Swit/ulind from a jilint called UrNin [Aclnlhra 

‘Y le ll /Fi moschatu or Ptuimca mos hata see Achilla) 

L . ' 1 * Liko tlu Siui9 tin, mule fiom tlio same plant, it 

' u n 1 Jon posst ssts sudorific prop( rtu s 

ish poet and PSTY, ,Ta wrs P, one of the most original and 
ii mat i, -*5 i mttcorologists of the presmt itntury, was the 

.inanea i d son x f AinK1 in Western Pennsylvania, where 
rive ca as i | ic wvs l )0 m in 1781 or 1785 He ri cened a supe- 
’ f 1 1101 c due ition, and, dunug tho tarlicr part of nis 

[lL . I CS ( irctr, was one of tlu best clissicil and mathe- 

1804 S< C * ° matKa ^ mst rue tors m l’hdadeljphia E’s attention 
,in jer w s t rou „i^ turned to seicnci by the writings 
au s re uinu () j. p dtnu and Darnell on mote oiology After some 
ly oraus, ana ^ imc ] ils enthusiasm btcime so great, that he 
vc own J e r cy< jived to give up teaching, and to rely for the 
i lospi i a moaris 0 f j }1 ^tenting Ins meteorological researches 
ieio spent it U p 0I1 ] 11M M l f n< b r pavings and tho" success of Ins 
> \?\ lltturfa 011 subject which, fortunately, turned 

5 I fl / U 1 ou f to bt fn more attractive than the average of 
enieriy tyms, j cC t ur( p His lust course was delivored 

son s, ie^l79 ] K f olt t } 1( > ranklin Institute of Pcnnsylvama E*S 
mven or, tne the rry of stoims (with whith his name is specially 
anza. verses tonm ( ted) diew general attention to itself, espe- 
>, jten eallecl Cl L ]iy in tho United States See Stob m A 
3imcr on too memoir on t] lls subject gamed for lum, m 1836, 
the Magellanic premium of the American Philosf 


(Pans) siys, ‘that the theory on which it is b&ed 
alone accounts for the phenomena . . . * Ip a 
word, for physical geography, agriculture, 
lion, and meteorology, it gives us new 
tions, indications useful for ultenor researches, and 
redresses many accredited errors.’ Later m 
life, E. became Professor in the Philadeiwis ifife 





lb acmured the popular title of the 1 Storm-king * 
After the organisation of tha Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington, he was commissioned by Dr Henry, 
-its superintendent, to pursue his researches It was 
m the halls of tho Smithsonian that his experiments 
on the rate of cooling of gases of different densities 
When expanded were made The cooling effects of 
< expansion on dry and moist air also formed the 

x. l . mi_ 1 j Al. 


•subject of nice experiments The results of these 
experiments have thrown much light on the forma 
taon of cloud and ram, and the propelling power of 
Winds They afforded materials for his elaborate 
and valuable reports on meteorology, presented* to 
the senate of tno United States Four of these 
reports were published at the expense of govern 
meet The last was issued m 1857, which embodies 
all his matured opinions on meteorologu al phono 
mena This is by far the most \aluable work on 
the principles of the science it the present clay He 
died m Cincinnati, Ohio, 24th January I860, at the 
residence of Ins nephew 

ESQUIMAUX, oi ESKIMOS, is the name of a 
nation inhabiting the coasts of ill the seas, hays, 
inlets, and islands of Amenca north of the 60° of 
N lat. , fiom the eastern coist of (Jicenland, m 
long 20™, to the Stm.it of Bchnng, in long 167° W 
On the Atl mtic, thc\ iu to ho found along the 
entire coast of Labradoi to the Stiait of Belle 
isle, and down the ( ist side of Hudson’s Bay nearly 
as far as James ’ h Ba> , while on the Pacific they 
reach as fai is the peninsula of Alaska Tiny aio 
also to be met with on tho Asmtic aide of Behring’ s 
Strait, and though few in number, may be n girded 
as the most widely spit ad nation m the world, 
occupying, accoidmg to Mr Gallatin, not h ss than 
6400 miles ot coast, without including the inlets of 
the sea. ‘ The Eskimo,’ says Dr Latham, ‘ is the 
only family common to the Old and New World 
an important fact m ittdf, and one made more 
important still by the Eskimo localities being the' 
only localities wlici e the two continents come into 
proximity* Nothing, however, has is yet come 
out of a consideration of this fact in the way of 
tracing, with absolute certainty, a connection 
between the E and any we 11 defined Asiatic ru< e 
The name itself, /Jug/ttmatu, or EiLtmo, does not help 
us in any such attempt, hung from an Algonquin 
6r Abenaki word, signifying 4 catem of r iw fleali ’ 
This is not the native name , for they call themselves 
* Inuit,’ or ‘people/ the Scandinavians of the 10th 
c called them 4 Skroellingai,’ oi ‘wretches/ while* 
the seamen of the Hudson’s Bay ships designate 
them as ‘ Seymos,’ oi ‘ Suckcmos ’ — appellations, 
according to Richardson, ‘evidently derived from 
the vociferous cnes of Seymo or Teymo with which 
the poor people greet the arm al of the ships * The 
l! are usually reckoned by ethnologists to belong to 
the Mongolian race, but Duponceau and Gallatin 
find a strong resemblance between them and the 
B$d Indians of North Amenca, which is the view 
ftjbo taken by Pnchard — the last mentioned regard 
in# them as A kind of link between the Northern 
> Asiatic ftu d American family of nations Latham, 
pn the other hand, pronounces them to be Mongolian 
la physiognomy, with flat nose, projecting cheek- 
bones, eyes often oblique, and skin more brown than 
red or copper coloured , thus presenting a marked 
f contrast to the North American Indians Their 
IfcgjgoSge, however, is, he acknowledges, American 
itt Inspect to its grammatical structure, being com- 
of lopg compound words, and regular, though 
infle ctions. With respect to the com- 


opkion from a «y of 
j* nearly white, wheh tt — - 

dirt with which it is ususfly morusted; 
the young womgf , he considers, mat 
pretty, when tnia operation has been p erfOMS^; 
‘The young men,’ he says, 'have little beatdilltt 1 
some of the old ones have a tolerable show 
gray hairs on the upper lip and ohm, which the RfljJ 
Inmans never have, as they eradicate all stray hftfflh % 
The Eskimo heard, however, is in no instance so dense ' 
as a European one * In stature, the E are usually' 
represented as not being more than five feet in > 
height , but the authority just mentioned describes 
them as ranging fi om fi\ e feet to five feot ten inches, 
and < ven more They are broad shouldered, and, ( 
w hen seated m then boats, look tall and muscular, : 
but, when standing, appear to lose some of their 
height, from the shortness of their lower extremities. 
The E live usually thioughout their long lines of 
coast m small villages, < ontainmg about nve or six 
families each The men occupy themselves entirely 
in hunting, while the women peiform the domestio 
drudgery, which consists principally in preparing 
the food, of which both sexes consume a large quan- 
tity This is almost entirely of an animal nature, but 
not without \ancty, embracing the reindeer, geese 
and other buds, the soil, walrus, salmon trout, and 
vanous othci hinds of fish They are expert hunters j 
and lisliciw, and, aided by then clogs, make consider- i 
able havoc among tho arctic animal tribes Whete 
whales aic common, August and September are 
devotid to the pursuit of these animals, and great 
joy is manifest* cl w hen they capture any of them, 
as from the bluhbei of these they get their supply 
of oil for lights in the long winter Beason Of vege- 
table s, they scarcely taste anyoxcopt in the autumn. 
‘Carbon is supplied to the s\stcm by the use of 
much oil aud fat iu the diet, and draughts of wann 
blood from a newly killed animal arc considered 
as contributing greatly to preserve the hunter m 
health ’ The h ihits of the E are filthy and revolting 
in the' t xtrome A great part of their food is con- 
sumed without any attc rapt at cooking it, and they 
drink the blood of newly killed animals as the 
greatest delic icy that could bo offered them In 
the short summer, those who can afford it live in 
tents , hut in the wintc r they all equally live in snow- 
huts, the stench of winch, fiom the offal with whioh 
they arc stored, aud the filthy oil that gives them 
light, makes them insupportable to the European. 
The dress of both sexes is nearly the some, con- 
sisting of the skins of animals, lemdeer, birds, and 
even fish— whatever conduces most to wannth, 
without much re*gard to appearance, but in their 
winter abodes they usually wear nothing except 
trousers Their religion consists principally m 
superstitious observances, but they believe, we aw 
told, m two greater spirits, and many lesser ones. 
r lhe Moravian mission in Greenland, commenced 
by the benevolent Hans Egedc (q v), m 1721, 
has succeeded in converting many of them to 
Christianity, and they arc represented by the 
missionaries to be a mild and teachable people, easily 
led by kindness to distinguish between what & 
morally right and wrong Where the missionaries, 
however, have not penetrated, our arctic voyager* 
generally speak of them as honest among them- 
selves, but incorrigibly dishonest, and prone to 
lying and exaggeration, m their intercourse with* 
strangers ^ 

ESQUIMAUX DOG, a kind of dog *Bton*?**ir ' 
spread over the most northern region* of Naim 
Amenca and of Eastern Asia , large, powerful, with 
long rather curling hair, tail much curved oter the 
back and very bushy, short and pointed oanLjwd 


•gmewhat wolf-like aspect ®bese dog» are .much the greatest physicians of modm 

' used for drawing sledges. They are very sagacious, tunes, ^a« bom at Toulouse, January 1772., He 

served m the military lazaretto at Nurboime in 17M> 



obtained his degree of Doctor in 1905, and WW 
appointed physician to the Salp&zftrfe at Pans in 
1811 After 1817, he delivered clinical lectures 
on the diseases of the mind, and their cutes, in 
1818, his exertions secured the appointment of a 
commission, of which he became a member, for 
the remedy of abuses in mad-houses, m 182% he 


became inspector general of the Uxnvereil 
1825, first physician to the Matson des A 


, and in 
Ms. In 


v the following year, he was also appointed, principal 
physician of the Private Lunatic Asylum at Char- 
enton, which he had organised with admirable 
skill At the July i evolution, he lost aU has public 
offices, and withdrew mto private life. He died 
12th December 1840 E combined, m a truly rare , 
and wonderful manner, the qualifications requisite 
for a physici m of the body and a physician of the 
innul By his liuinane and moral treatment of the 
insane, he often effected the happiest cures Hlfl 
j w ntings Lmbracc all the questions connected With 

.Esquimau!, Dogs, and Sledge foi ono person the treatment of insanity E also paid great atten- 

, t , , , „ , _ . tion tq a very important subject, viz , the con- j 

docile and patient Tlio colour is generally black strU ctum of suitable buildings tor the insane, and ' 


and white, brown and white, or dingy white 
BSQUI'RE (Fr earner, a shield bear* i, from Lit 


most of the modorn lunatic asylums m France, suoh 
as thoao of Rouen, Nantes, and Montpellier, have 


scutum, a shield) The esquire m chivalry was tho been built according to his suggestions and advice, 
shield bearer or armour-bcaru to the knight, and His most important ivo 1 k is Dot Maladies Merit aka 
hence was called cu mi</< t m Latin He was a cm ronsidtrcfs sow les Mo oorta, Mtdical, Hygi6nvque 
didate for the honour of knighthood, and thus stood e i M(dico It gal (2 voJb , /axis, 1838) 

to the knight m the relation of a no\ ice or appren- „ __ , „ 

tioe, pretty much as the pigi did to him In this ESQUIROS Henri Altiionse, a poet and 
Capacity he was spoken of as a b iclu lor, just as the of * raucf , a lato representative m the 

knight-bachclor tamo littirly to be distinguished Legislative Assembly, Mas born at Pans m 1814. 
from lnm who had already attained to tho higher He mado his lituary debut as on author in 1834, 
honours of chivalry When fully equipped, each when he published a volume of poems, entitled Les 
knight was attended by two tsqimes The esquire ILronddlei, which although highly praised by M. 
was a gentleman, and had tlu light of bearing irms Victor Hugo, had but a very limited sale Les 
on his own shield or escutcheon, which is surmount* d Hirondd/cs was followed by two romances, LeMagi - 
by a helmet placed sideways, with its vizor closed, cien (!837) and Charlotte Cot clay (1840) About 
to distinguish him from a knight or nobleman He thl3 tirao he iUfl0 published a philosophic and demo- 
4 had also the sword, the emblem of chivalry, though 01atlc commentary on the life of Christ under the 
he was not girded with the knightly belt His spurs title of the Lvangde du Peuple (1840) For the 
were silver, to distinguish them from the golden publication of this work, E was prosecuted, and 
spurs of the knight, and when tho king created sentenced to eight months imprisonment and to a 
esquires of old, it was by putting silver spurs on “ ne of .>00 francs, 30th January 1841 In the same 
their heels, and collars of 8 8 round then necks y earlle published his ClumU d un Pmoumcr written 
Those who reconed this honour directly from the >“ P I1SOTI , He also wrote three httte works between 
, sovereign were m general the t squires for the king’s and 1842— these were Les Vterges Martyree, 

body, or those wlioae duty it was to attend him in his Lf 8 k urges c olles, and Les Vierges Sages. His 


uuujr, uf uuuau uuty it wu>i iu uituiu mm in mi ~~~ y — _ r » — : y v ~ 

Capacity of a knight , an oftuo now nearly obsolete Mutton e dea Montagnards appeared in 1847 
Tenants of the crown who held by kniglit’s service , After the revolution of February 1848, E., whoffi 
were a class of feudal esquires generally supposed to ] 11S writings, and the pioseoutions of which they had 
Correspond to the simple Titters or knights of Ger been the object, recommended to the extreme party, 
many, as opposed to the ritkn who were gescJdnqtn ^ as elected a member of the Legislative Assembly, 
or dubbed, inasmuch as these English esquires were Distinguished by his radical opinions, he was 
entitled to claim the rank of knighthood Though included, after the 2d December P851, among the 
the title of esquire has now come to be given without number of members to be expelled , on which he 
discrimination to all persons above the rank of a retired to England His La Vie Future au Point 
tradesman or shopkeepei, the following seem to be ^ appeared m 1857, and bis La 

those whose claim to it stands on the giound either Morale UmierseUe, lus L Angleterre et la Vi» 
of legal right or of long establislu d courtesy 1 All Anglaise, and his La Neerlande et fa Vte Hoi- 
the untitled sons of noblemen , 2 The eldest sons landaise m 1859, the last of which has been trans- 
Of knights and baronets, 3 The sons of the younger kted ™to Enghsh by LasceUes WraxaU, and % 
sens of dukes and marquises, and their eldest IL^ Published (November, 1861) by Chapmatt and 
sons. All these are esquires by birth Then there Hall » the title of The Dutch at Home, 
ore e&tdrea by profession, whose rank does not ESSAAD-EFFENDI, Mohammed, a Turkish 


descend to their children, and esquires by office-- histonan, was bom at Constantinople, 'l6th D mmm 
e.g., justices of tlie pc.au.--' who enjoy the tatle only ber 1790 He is sumamed Sahaf-Zadeh, ‘soAcfth* 


dwmg their tenure of office To the former class bookbinder,’ on account of his father having been 
Won| officers m the army and navy, barristers president of a corporation of bookbinder* 

*“J doctors of law, and doctors of medicine, but J^g At the age of 18, he became y wLy f a w 

nmmonr ■, _ 1825, he was appointed historiographer tothe 

wyuiROL, Jean Etienne Dominique, one of man empire. Xa 1831, the supermtea&eti 
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of the empire, vm placed m his hinds, ht IMM, he 
Has employed by the late Sultaji Mahmoud on an 
embassy lip Mohammed, the son and successor of 
Die king ot Persia, E. has also the titles of Grand 
Judge oi Romnelia, Inspector-general of Schools, and 
member of the Council of Public Instruction. 

The works of E. comprise, among others, the U»8%* 
Tmfzr (the Establishment of 'Victory), a work which 
has been translated into French, and published by 
M. Cauarn de Perceval, with the following title 
Historic Summary of the Destruction of the Jam - 
taries by the Sultan Mahmoud in 1820 (Pai 1833) 

E'SSEN, a town in Uliemsli Prussia, situated 
between the Rhur and the Emschcr, 20 miles 
north east of Dlisseldorf, stands m the midst 
of a neh coal and iron district The town is sur- 
rounded by the high chimneys of the steam engines 
used m working trie mines As it has risen only 
very recently to its present importance, its archi- 
tectural beauties ate not great , it has, howcvei, au 
imposing cathedial, containing many curious reli 
quants, crosses, Ac E owes its prosperity to the 
inexhaustible coal mines in its vicinity In 185G, 
E, with Werden, a small town m the lmmuluto 
neighbouihood, pioduccd 3G, 160,650 bushels of coal, 
one-sixth of which was scut to Hollmd In the 
neighbourhood aie great ironworks, a steel manu 
factory, containing 9 steam ongmes, 150 furnaces, 
employing 900 workmt n , an iron foundry w ith 300 
workmen , also extensive establishments for making 
machines and mauufactunng zinc , with coppi r mills, 
steam nulls, and manufactures of clotli and paper 
Pop 12,963 Although the mdustnal activity oi E 
is only of recent growth, the town itself is very old, 
and can trace its origin to the famous Bom (lictine 
nunnery of the samo name, founded is far back as 
873 A. d 

ESSENCE DE PETIT GRAIN is obtauied by 
distillation fiom small unripe oianges, about the 
size of a cherry, and is used ns a pcrtiane m tho 
same manner as Oianfjr Jluwa Water 

E'SSENCES are solutions of the essontial oils in 
alcohol, and maybe prepared (1) by adding recti- 
fied spirit to the odoriferous parts of plants, or 
to the essential oils, and distilling , or (2) simply by 
adding the essential oil to the rectified spirit, and 
agitating till a uniform mixture is obtained Thus 
the essence of lemons is merely a solution of tho 
volatile oil of lemons m rectified spirit 

ESSE'NES [Esse no i, Essaioi ), a small r< hgious 
fraternity among the Jews, whoso namo and 
origin, as well ns character and history, aie alike 
involved in obscurity Still, in the wido field of 
the history of tho Semitic religions, there are not 
many subjects of inquiry of greater importance,' 
or ejaculated to inspire a deeper interest The 
Essenes bore one of tho most momentous parts in 
the development of Judaism Christianity stands 
v in so close connection with them, that John the 
Baptist and Christ himself have been pronounced 
to nave originally issued from their ranks. More 
^surprising all , out of Essenism, in the stage 
of has sprung Islam itself, and in this 

26st development of its tenets and practices are still 
preserved some of its principal ntes. It is but 
natural that from the days of the Fathers to our 
own, an infini te number of writers, more or less 
qualified for the task, should have endeavoured to 
utftow light oh this mysterious brotherhood, but 
With success far from satisfactory The reason of 
. this is obviptus enough. Josephus, Philo, PUny, 
; Eusebius, and the Fathers generally, were 

^mested the sotuces, and the only sources, from 


deduced. Of these, Pliny indeed hht 
notice, which cannot be traced to 
Josephus, but the rest have so evidently -imxri 
their shallow and contradictory accounts irandrityft 
and through oSrunted channels, from these ;#w&v 
writers, that they lose all claim to cotWideiniti|A«’\ 
Of the two books of Philo in which infonm dfa a^ * 
regarding the Essenes is contained, one (De fw ! 
Contempiativa) is proved to have been written atott $' ) 
three centuries after Philo’s death by a ChristoUt^ 
monk as a panegyric on ascetic monachism. The 
other [Quod Omnts) is, to say the least, of doubtful . 

f euuineness, aud is, moreover, at vananoe with 
o soph ua As to Josephus himself, it is now pretty 
generally allowed that his Essenes stand in much 
tho same relation to tho historical Essenes as the 
ideal inhabitants of the Germania of TacituB stand 
to tho leal Germans of his time Strange that for 
so many centuries the leal and genuine sources — 
the Tahnudic.il writings — should never have been 
thought of These, toijetho with J osephua and 
Plulo, Pliny, and the Arabians Macmi and Abul- 
f aag, will pei haps hotter enable us to form an idea, 
not only oi the ital state of this community, but, 
wliat is oi no 1ms moment, to trace the process 
by which they graduilly armed at their peetdiat 
mode of liio and w ora hip Wo need not remind the t 
if uler that wo must stuctly coufino ourselves here 
to an epitome of facts and conclusions. 

Wc hi\o to premise, that exception must at 
tlic outset be take n to tho opening statement of 
Josephus, that tlieio wue three (Efferent ‘sects * 
among the Jews tho Pharisees, tho Sadduoeea, and 
the Essenes — a statement winch has been corned 
and accepted fiom tint day to the present The , 
SuUluccts woro a political party, nothing moro ] 
oi less, uid, as a mittcr of course, held religious j 
views antagonistic to, or rather they did not accept 
the traditions of, their adversaries, the Pharisees, 
who, again, forming as they did, the bulk of the 
nation, cannot ughtly ho called a sect Loost of all i 
were tlio Eason cs such They were Pharisees of 1 
stronger con Motions, and carried out the Phanaoio i 
in ws with a consistency which made them ndi- | 
culous even m the tycs of their own mother-party 
(Sota, 26, a ) , neither w ere they known by tho names | 
of Essenes, this being a very Into designation, ! 
demed oithc* from a Chaldeo word Sacha 9 ana \ 
mo ming Bathers, or Baptists , or from Asa, meaning ! 
Hcaleis Tho Mishna, Bcraitha, and Talmud speak i 
of these advanced Pharisees in general as Chasidim 
\4 ssidaioi, Pious Men), Nozinm (Abstments), Toble 
Shoch&nth (He merobaptists), Banal (Builders), and t 
Chabenm (Friends) The Arabic book of Maccabees | 
calls the Essenes simply A sstdaroi, and Macnsi , 
speaks of ‘Nazirs, Essenes, and Baptists’ as all 
being * Asaniun,’ or Essenes 
The Nazirhood, a kind of voluntary priesthood, 
enjoining abstinence from wine, flesh, and other 
sensual enjoyments, had, in the troublous times of 
anti Syrian agitation, and the general upheaving of 
society, found numerous adherents [Tonftct 2?m&r t 
c 4, Talm Built Berach 48, a. 1, Macc , u. 49; i 
Jos Antiq xvm 1) , and gradually there sprang I 
up (contrary to tho Bible, which restricts thu ■ 
asceticism to a certain period) a host of men calling i 
themselves ‘Nazirs for ever ’ — Nazire olarn [Mazir t j 
4, a ) Pharisees of a spiritual and contemplative -j 
bias, with no natural taBtd for the conflicts said 
activity of political or public life, <5r wearied, pfetfv j 
haps, w ith the \ amty of human aims, took ibid W# ' < 
of Nazi rain p for life, and constituted themselves 
into a sort cf religious club Lentical purity^itt 
its strictest and highest sense made mNt# 

closer and closer the innumerable ‘fences* which the ■ 
traditional law had erected round thehft$<5ai 

** * i 
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Any cme, friend or foe, could, at any moment, by in their hands, and vrith this, ‘bythe aid of certain 
having touched something impure, disturb this loots and stones/ by the imposition of hands, and 
purity for the time, and necessitate new and endless certain whisperings— a practice strongly eondentnea ' 
purifications Thus it became necessary, or at least by the Pharisees (SynhCdr 9Q, a* V— they cast out 
expedient, that those among them Iho could break demons, and healed the sick. Philosophy they 
all ties of friendship and family, should retire into regarded in so far only as it treated of the existence 
a solitude not easily approachable by a stranger to of God Jehovah is the original light; from Hun 
their community Food, again, could not be pro proceed a number of spirits (the Platonic Ideas), and 
pored save by those of the brethren who knew and at their head stands the Wisdom, or Logos, into 
atnotly obeyed the hyper traditional injunctions which, after death, the soul is again absorbed. Their 
Their dress, every implement of daily use, had to be code of Ethics was threefold — the love of God, of 
made tmder similarly stringent laws of punty A virtue, and of man, their scale of perfectibility 
natural consequence of this their exalted notion of re veiling its acme m the communion with the Holy 
outward priesthood, was -the difteient phases of Ghost {Huach Ifalodesh), (Mishn Sota, 99) In fine, 
woman’s fife taken mto eonsiduation— their general mixing up, in the strangest manner, the most 
Ot&ibacy (The explanation givtn by Josephus — tlu exalted and the most puerile notions, they became 
fear of the corruption of both towns and women -is the foreman* rs of the Christian Gnostics and of the 
entirely gratuitous, and uttuly in discordance with J< wish Cabbaliats, and, it may be, of many secret, 
the Jewish notions of the tune ) In this state of still existing orders, who may have derived from* 
voluntary isolation, trading was out of thi ques this sourc e their ceremonies and the gradations of 
ttoh, they tilled the giound, and lived on tlu fimts initiation 

of the earth Taking then rat dim, and tin sc of the They seem never to have numbered more than 
coarsest and plainest dcscnption, in common, they 4000, including t ven those Nazirs or Essenes who 
idealised the table into an altar, and, piayci having lemained in then own families Their colony 
been said, they remained standing silently round appears to have bten established chiefly near the 
it during the repast That they had no individual Head St a, and it is undoubtedly this colony which 
property, follows of course, and their communistic lias served Josephus as a basis to his romantic 
motto, which the Mislina (A both) hut preset \cd to Eaaene it public But, however distant from each 
us— ‘Mine is thine, and tlrnic is mine ’ —explains ofcliei tiny might be, a constant intcrcommunica- 
itself We need not enlarge furthci on thou small turn was kipt up tier *h a body of delegates, or 
eccentricities — on the white linen gaimuit, tin api on augtls (Malachim) A 'he} had spiuug from the 
(kenaphann), the scoop or shovel, they ire one and Plnuisees, so tiny agi i< merged into them — part of 
all, signs and symbols of Levitieal punty, tin stoop them, we should rather say, the remaining part 
reminding us ot a certain Mosaic ordinance during became Thtrapeuhc, 01 Christians See T HERA- 
the wanaenngH m the desert, tht apron becoming inrrs and Jewish S k( ts The Talmud gives a 
necessary from the fiequent ablution of their binds distinct account of thur ceasing to exist as a sepa- 
Every morning, they bathid, like the ] meats who rate community (Bccliorot, 27), and so soon after 
ministered m the temple, in pun spring watet then extinction did they fill into oblivion, that m 
They abhoned blood as a souict of impuiity, and the thud cent in y we find a Jewish Sago asking who 
for this reason, probably, some ot them ibst until tlu sf Ih mrt ohapti^ts had hi cn (Beiachot, 22, 1) 
also from going up to the temple, wlurc samfiees Much has been written and said of a certain 
were daily offend, others vvt find piesent at a literature which they posstssid, on this we are 


festival m the temple (Succali, 51, 53) Then offer 
ings were sent alive undu the care of mtssengi rs 
But these wcie hut outward signs of purity, stepping 


unable to decide, deprived as we aic of all trust- 
woithy authority Out fiagment only remains, it 
is quoted in the Talmud (Jemseh Berachoth. End) 
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stones to inner piety, to commiuuon with God, m the following vvoids ‘It is written in the book 
which was only to he acquired, accoidmg to their of the Chasidim , If thou leavest it (the divine law) 
notion, by Bolitude and an asei tic life The belief for one day, it will leave thee for two ’ 


notion, by Bolitude and an a.sei tic life 
in the efficacy of the most rigid simplicity and will In addition to the Talmud and Midraeh, we 
mg self sacrifice, they held in common with the refer the reader to Joseph Antiq xv 10, xvrn 1; 
Pharisees, then honoi ot oitlis, thur frequent Jrw War , n 7, 8, Philo, Quod Omnis Prob fab 
prayers, their occupation with mystical doctrine, 12, Plinius, Mist Natui v 17, Epiphan Hafee. 

, were their own Untroubled by the noise of war xxix , Hi cron , Cynll, Chrysost, &c Beckermann, 


deapismg the body and buddy wants , vvliat more 1856), Franlcl m Zeitsihr far die Pehg Inter , 
natural than that by degrees they should be &c , in (Beil 1844), &c , and Monatsschr , PUr 
led mto a kmd of mystical enthusiasm and fanati Oesch und W isscnsch , &c il (Leip 1862). Ac. , 
cism. They allegorised, they symbolised, and their Spienger, Lcben u Lchre Mohammads (BerL 1861). 


efforts oulmmated m seemg the unseen Absorbed 
in the attempt to fathom the mystiries of the 
nature of God, one of their principal occupations 
was the study of the name of God, ot that unpro 


ESSE NTIAL OILS See Oils. 

ESSEQUTBO, the most westerly of the great 
rivers of British Guiana, enters the Atlantic near 


nounceable name which only the High priest darpd the territory of Venezuela, in lat. 7° N , and Iona 
litter once a year in the Holy of Holies during the 56° 40' W It forms, at its mouth, an estuary 5 
most awful and solemn seivico on the Day of Atone twenty miles in width , and it is favourably d&» 
ment The knowledge of that name in four, in tmguished from the Demerara and the Berbice’by 
twelve, and m twenty four letters, would give them the absence of a bar It appears to exed the other , 
the power of piophecy and of ‘ leceiving the Holy streams of the country as well m length and volU&t 
Ghost 1 as in its navigable facilities, and to be practicable 

Angelology, derived from the Magi, formed a pro for large ships up to its first falls — a distance 

uunent feature of their creed In course of tunc, 60 miles from tne sea The greater part of it*'* 

they were looked upon by the vulgar as saints course of 450 miles is through forests of the moaft 

ana woikers of miracles A wonderful book of gigantic vegetation Its basin, speaking 4 

cures (Sepher Rtfuoth), which Talmudic, Arabic, and corresponds With the county of the etyDMM jafaaa 
Byzimtme authorities alike ascribe to Solomon, was This subdivision of the colony is 
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In parefy ^cwtonl *wotm*% to eitfoft of the two 
otheri in TOttO and importance — Demeiwra and 
Berbice respectively containing the principal settle* 
moots, George Town, and New Amsterdam. 

H'pSEX, a maritime county of the south-east of 
Bngfady having the North Sea on the E , the 
Thames estuary, dividing it from Kent, on the S , 
Middlesex and Hertford on the W , and Cambridge 
and Suffolk on the north Its greatest length from 
north-east to south-west is 63 miles, and the greatest 
^ breadth from east to west is 54 miles It has 
1,060,549 statute acres, nine tenths being arable or 
in grass, and a twentieth m wood. The surface 
towards the Thames and sea is flat, marshy, and 
broken into peninsulas, crocks, and islets The 

coast-line is 85 miles long Some of the marshes 
extend four or five miles inland At one part, two 
to two and a half miles* breadth of sand is dry at 
low water Some cliffs at the Naze are 15 feet 
high The centre and north of the county are 
beautifully diversified and ri( hly wooded, thu 
highest point being Langdon Hill, G20 feet above 
the sea. Besides tnc Thames, the other chief livers 
are the Stour, 50 milts long, Block water, 46 miles, 
Lea, Boding, Crouch, and Chelmer The cast of the 
county is mostly on London t lay, with him stone 
beds near Harwich In the northwest, chalk 
appears In the middle and north, thiro is much 
diluvium, with chalk fragments Crag occurs m it 
N orwich, and stones of phosphate of lime art found 
here and there The climate is moist on the coast, 
but clear, healthy, and with little ram m the mtt rior 
There are frequent cold fogs in spung and autumn 
The soil is mostly a fertile loam on inuly alluvium 
The county is almost wholly agricultural The chief 
crops are wheat, barb y, o its, beans pot itoea, saffron, 
caraway, and hops Essex wheat is supenoi Great 
numbers of calves arc fattened for the London 
market, and there aie large sin cp flocks E has 
valuable oyster fisliern s and silk manufactures Top 
in 1861, 404,044 , m 1851, 300, 31S, with 706 places 
of worship (443 Chuicli of England, and 134 Indc 
pendents) E. returns four members to parln 
ment The chief towns are Chelmsford, the c ipital, 
Colchester, Mnldon, and Harwich E was oik o 
forestland, and the si at of t powtiful tribe, the 
Trmobantes, whose famous chiefs Curactacus and 
Boadicea, were overthrown by tin Homans E 
constituted part of the Roman Flama Cwsanensm 
It has afforded many Romm ic mains, and a Roman 
road once passed through Colchester, which v\ as an 
important Homan station The Saxon kingdom of 
Essex or East Sexe (527 - 821), included London and 
parts of Middlesex, Hertford, Bedfoid, anu Essex 

ESSEX, Robfrt Dkvfrfux, Earl of, son of 
Walter Devereux, first e irl of E , was born at 
Netherwood in Herefordshire, 10th November 1567 , 
entertd Trinity College, Cambridge, at the ago of 
ten, where he remained for four years Lord Bur 
leigh, to whose guardianship he had been intrusted, 
introduced the handsome and gifted youth at court 
ait 1584, Here, by his agreeable manners, his appear- 
ance, and talents, he established himself among 
troops of fnends, and gamed the Bpecial favour of 
jSbK&beth. In 1585, he accompanied the Earl of 
Leicester to Holland, where he distinguished himself 
at the battle of Zutphen, and on his return to Eng 
laud was made Master of the Horse and Knight of 
tbr Garter After the death of I < leestcr, E con 
tinned to rise in the favour of Eh/abtth, who loaded 
with honours. In 1591, he commanded the* 
forces sent to the assistance of Henry IV of France 
AgfonSb ton Spaniards, but achieved no success. The 
neirt few years were spent m endeavouring to got 
of Burteigb— the wisest, the most prudent, 
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1590 he was appointed foint-commauder With J 
Howard m the expedition against 
Burleigh was strongly opposed, and thorn 
playetT all his wonted courage, and contrtl 
the capture of Cadis, which caused immense 
the Spaniards, yet the expedition resulted 
and E. had to defend himself against vaa 

sations on Ins return. In 1597, he was . ^ 

Marslial of England, and, on the death of Lord B&rt 
leigh, Chancellor of Cambridge In 1598 occuttea 
the first fatal mistake in E ’s career Presuming 
upon Eliz ibc til’s admiration and feminine fondness 
for his person, he diftorf d from her about some trifling 
matter, and angrily and rudely turned lus back 
upon her m the piesence of some of the council, 
and her majesty, whose language was hardly more 
dclicatt than her father’s, gave him a vigorous box 
on the cars, telling him to ‘go and be ha/nged.’ A 
violent quarrel ensued, which, though apparently 
smoothed up, was never really so E was afterwards, 
in 1599, sent to Irtl ind — part of which at that tune 
was in a state of rt In llion — as lord lieutenant of that 
country but heie Iils government was ill advised 
and mefh ctual, md aftei a few unimportant under- 
takings be concluded a truce with the robels, which 
was r< warded at court as high treason In order to 
confront his en< mi< h, lie hastened back to London, 
eonti try to the queen’s express ( nmmands, and 
forced his way into Kll/abeth’s bedchamber Justly 
offended, the union deprived linn of bis dignities, 
and commanded that hi should bo called to account 
for lus behaviour E , advancing from one degree of 
foolhardihood to another, tried to excite an insur- 
rection m London He was imprisoned, tried, and 
found guilty Elizabeth long diHycd signing the 
wariant for lus exi cution, in the hope that he would 
implore her pardon He was beheaded on the 25th 
Fobruaiy 1001, iftcr defending himself with pnde 
and dignity E was rash, bold, and presumptuous ; 
but hnvo, generous, and affectionate, and the fnend 
and p itron of literary men 

ES STOUT See Siout 

E'SSLINGRN, a tnamifactunng town of Ger- 
many, in tbi kingdom of WUrtembcrg, is situated 
lie ir the right bank of the Nicker, m file centre ol 
a phasing ind nrtili district, seven miles east south- 
east of Stuttgart It consists of the town proper,, 
and five suburbs, and is surrounded by strong walls, 
ind fortified by towers The chief buildings are 
tin' Fiannilnche -a splendid edifice m the purest 
I uthic style, built in 1440, and surmounted by a 
spire 230 feet high— the old and new town houses, 
and the old earth It has the greatest machine- 
making trade of the kingdom, has manufactures of 
a wine colhd Esshngcn champagne, of woollens^ 
and cotton and woollen yarns, lackered iron, silver- 
plate and tin wares, and paper, with a good trade ilk 
wme ind agricultural produce Pop 14,777 

E was founded in the 8th c , and received m 1209 
the rights of a free city of the German empire 
The long and bloody qiiarrel which existed between 
it and the House of W ilrtemberg was brought to 
an end at the peac< of LuuCville (1802), when E», 
with its territory, w is assigned to the duchy of 
Wlirtemberg 

ESSOUAN, or FSWAN See Assouan 

ESTABLISHED CHURCH, a church estafov 
hdicd and maintained by a state for the teaching 
Christianity m a particular form within ltB bokft-rt 
daries Subsequent to the Reformation, n 
the opinions which had given sanctity to the 
of Home still kept possession of men’s 
amongst these was the notion, that the 
vernment of each state was bound . to 
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particular form of Christianity The same fallacious 
reasoning which m more recent times has led to the 
search for one absolutely best form of civil govern 
went was at work then with reference to the church. 
The Roman Catholic Church was not the best form 
— of that the Protestant states had become con- 
vinced — but all forms were not thorefore indifferent , 
and if one was better than another, and another 
better than that, there must bo an absolutely best, 
which the state was bound to discover, and when 
discovered, to substitute for that which had been 
abolished The iika tint tin good m bid quahtns 
of forms of govirnnnnt, win tin r civil 01 mlt si 
astical, so long as tiny did not violate tlu fundi 
mental doctrims of Christ unity or morality, wen 
relative, and not absoluti , ind t h it whilst onr might 
he the best for men in om stigt of rlc vdopmmt or 
of one particular tim|H i umnt, motlnr might lit 
the best foi thos< wlio drib ml fiom tin m in thim 
respects, did not hi long to lint ig< Facli Pinks 
tant state consequently istibhshnl a chuich, ton 
forauty to the tuw is of wlmh it enforced, not only 
upon those who as mimstcis were iitnufoitli to 
enjoy the propei ty which m Romm Catholic times 
had been devoted to llu sjnutuil uiititsis of tin 
community, but very oilt n on its own civil suvauts 
and advisers The Vm (it of the u rangeinent was, 
that, to a griatci or Jess t \tf nt, tlir imans which 
the community h id sit apart for its own spmtual 
improvement we ri protected fiom the spoliation of 
pnvato individuals , mil this bun fit w is Svcurtd 
more effectually the more completely tin new 
church took tin pi ice of the old— in Engl mil, foi 
examplt , beth r til in in hi oil \nd , but as e k li oi the 
Protestant states h id substituti d om form of i huicli 
government foi a noth ti, and as tin sum form h nl 
not be»en adopted by them all, the idea of then 
being one form which was ibsolukly pitfu ible to 
the others, though not abolislu d, w is rudely sliahi n 
In England, Queen 1 fizaboth h id st iti il m In r ei 1c- 
brated declaiation, tint she, as he id of the < him h, 
‘would not einlnrc my varying oi dt p irting m the 
least degrt'*’ from the doetimes of the hpiscopd 
Church of England us sit foith m tin Thirty nine 
Articles, and yet Pusbytti i mi sin w is cst iblislml 
in England in IGF) In Seotl ind, when 1‘nsby- 
tenatusm had at fust taktn loot, Kpiscop ilianism 
had moie than once become tin 1 iw of the laid 
The effect of such oiuincmcs was to counteract 
the belief in iny one foim is tlie foim for all Chi is 
tendom, anil to fuilititi dissent and the tormition 
of sects The pastois oi tin si sei t-. wc re not at first 
recognised by flu liw i 3 entitUd to iny of the 
privileges of Chnstian mmistus Wh tivir they 
might be to tluir own floe k, to the state they wire 
laymen, and their chiuilus wcic moie seiular 
lecture looms, oi, at mist, pla<<3 of muting for 
private devotion Su Ivom omoi Mir\, J)issi mfi s, 
Churcii, &c Giaduilly this mow bet mu moditnil, 
and the civil const qui net s itt n lung to bv red i iti s, 
when j>c 4 rfonned by i ileigymin of the establish 
ment, were extendi d to tin m when pn for me cl by 
disseuteis See Makkiacp But though lniny of 
the in iv mges, and all the liberties be longing to the 
established ilmieh, have now bitn extended to 
diascutimr bodies, including Roman Citholics (see 
Roman Caihoikj I’mam ipaiiov) and .Jews (seo 
Jkw), the establishiil churches of the three divrsions 
of the United Kingdom, are alone supported by the 
state, and ire still gu aided fiom spoil ition by the 
Coron ition’ Oath (q v ) ut the bovuugn With the 
exception of the 4 gi mt to tin Koinun Catholic college 
of Mayuooth, apd the R <inun Donvvi (q v ) to the 
Preflbvtcuan mnusttis m lielaml, there is no endow 
ment of otlur stets from the } nib lie funds, as m 
trance, anil the emoluments oi the established 
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church, though modified in then* distribution by the 
labours of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners (q v ), 
have not yet been appropriated to any other than 
religious uses in connection with that church 
The cause of established churches is very generally 
maintained on the ground of the alleged duty of the 
state to provide for the religious instruction of the 
whole body of the people, as most essential to their 
moral welfare, and so to the general prosperity of 
the community It is further argued, in support of 
the sum cause, that civil rulers, or the people as 
assoc luted m a free state, are under a moral obliga- 
tion of the highest kind, to acknowledge God, nis 
law, md his ordinances Concerning which, and 
otliei arguments for and against established churches, 
as fir as it belongs to the schitnc of this work to 
notice them the riadex is leferred to the article 
Vomwiaiy Churches It may heie, however, be 
obsi ivid, that the arguments just mentioned do not 
ni 1 1 ss inly inter, tv i n w hen admitted to the utmost, 
tli it tlie stitt is bound to support m any exclusive 
w ly i particular sect oi denomination, unless, on the 
furtliei assumption that religious truth and worth 
belong to that dt nomination alone Nor does the 
( ndotvmrnl of i i hi in h by tin state necessarily follow 
from tlie full* st adoj ition of tin principles thus con- 
ti nded f oi And, on the other hand, it is a point 

w Inch m iy v ery reason ibly be disputed, how far the 
common iiguiwnts against state endowments are 
applicable to those adowinents which were not 
ongmally bestowed the state, but which the 
stite Ins, fiom a v» <y early penod, recognised as 
belonging to the <li uch, a disci lption winch will 
be found to compicbind greit part of tho existing 
endow iiu tits oi istibhsln.il churches The exclusive 
possession of them by a pirticnhi rlt nomination, and 
then rightful appiopu ition to religious uses, are, 
however, distinct qiu stions 

ESTA'TE Tn tlie law of England, ail estate 
in linds, tone meats, oi Ik ridifcamcnts, signify such 
mb rest as tin tenant hath thncm, so that if a 
man gi mis all Ins i stite in Dale to A aud lus 
heirs, everything th it Ik can possibly grant shall 
pass thm by - Blackstone, Comm n 103 The first 
division of estates is into ligal md eqmtable. By 
tin formei is signified tho i state whu h a man has 
by the common liw, by the latter, tlie interest 
which bis been created by r the operation of a court 
of equity See Equtjabie Em a its, Uses, Trusts. 
Legal est iti s aie consideri d m England with refer- 
ence to tin ou anti ty of the estate, tlie time of enjoy- 
ment, and the number of persons wljo may unite 
in tlie enjoyment Under the fiisfc head, estates are 
eithei ficcholil or less than f i eehold. Freehold 

estates, again, arc divided into freeholds of inherit- 
ance, or Fees (q v ) , and freeholds not of inherit- 
ance, or for lik An estate for life may be for the 
life of the poison to whom it is granted, or for 
that of another peison, or for more thau one life. 
A poison holding an estate for the life of another is 
called tenant pui autre vie An estate pur autre vte 
bung a freehold, descends, in case of the death of 
the tenant during the term, to his heir, and not to 
Ins executor An estate by the Courtesy of England 
(q v ), anil an estate m Dower (q v ), are estates for 
hfi A conveyance to A. B , without mention of 
hi in?, makes tlie grantee tenant for life An estate 
to a woman during her widowhood, or to a man 
until the occurrence of a specified event, as till he 
ri . eivc a benefice, will be constiued to be an estate 
for life Tenants for life are entitled to 
Estovers (q v), but they must not commit WatftO 
(q v ) The representatives of a tenant for fife Are 
also usually entitled to take the Emblements (d v) 
on the expiry of the term. Estates less than free- 
hold are called also chattels real. This species of 
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They divided into estates for years, estates at 
will, and estates on sufferance. See Leases. Estates, 
with reference to the time of their enjoyment, may 
be either In possession or m expectancy An estate 
In possession compiehends not only an estate m the 
actual occupation of the tenant, but one from which 
he has been wroncfully ousted In this latter case, 
the law regards the rightful tenant as having the 
actual estate, to which is attached the Iliglit of 
, Entry (q \ ) An estate m expee taucy may be citlir r 
m Revision or Uemaindtk (q \ ) Estates of 
this character foim a lai go pm turn of the rights 
to land in England, and ire the subject of some 
of the most subtle learning of the English law 
With refeicnct to the number of ptisous entitled 
to the enjoyment, estatis may be in severalty, m 
"Joint tenancy, m co puccnaiy, or in common An 
estate in severalty is where the sole right to the 
estate is in a single poison Sec Joim Tenancy, 

COPAKCENAKY, TENANTS IN COMMON 

ESTATE TAIL See Entail 

ESTATES OF THE REALM The three 
estates of the leilm aic not King, Loidi, and 
Commons, as is popul illy belli Mel, )»ut tin Louis 
Spiritual, the Jjords Teiupoi il, uni tin Commons 
'Inc ancient pailiamcnt of Scotland consisted of the 
kmg and tin tliiei c states of the lcilm, by which 
latte i was meant— 1st, the in libisbops, bishops, 
abbots, and untied pnors, lid, the bimns, unib r 
wliuh head w<ie e ompn lunded not only tin 
nobility, but the e emnmssione i s ot thin s and 
stewartries, and 3d tlie commivmmcis from tlic 
royal huighs All these issunbled ip one house, 
and formed one meeting, bv i mijonty of the 
votes of which ill mitteis, whetbir li gisl itm «>i 
judicial, were detu mined Cisk b 1 tit 3, s 2 
Bell’s Dicltonai y Si u S i a i es 

ESTE (ancieuit Atthlt), a town of Vimee, is 
beautifully situitid on the southern slope of the 
Euganean Hills, 17 null s bou'h south west of I‘adu u 
; It is an old town, and lias a deeideelly Lombiril 
appearance mail) of the houses bung buppoitid by 
arches It has se\u il inte listing buildings, imong 
which the duel iri tin Jtoaa, m e isth of JEsti , w itli 
agrmi looking dou|ou town, o\ei hanging the town, 
and the church of titta Afatttno , in thi Lorn inesquc 
style, suimouutpd by a i unpuulo, winch slojx s is 
much as the Leaning Town of Pisa Both ehuich 
and towel hive been sully tbsliguud by an attempt 
to model mat them E minufactuics silk goods, 
saltpetre, hats, and caithenwarc and has nuinuous 
Alik nulls and whetstone quarries m tnc vicinity 
Pop 8000 

E'STE, one of the oldest and most illustrious 
families of Ital), which, according to the histoiun 
Muratori, owed its origin to those petty princes who 
governed Tuscany m the times of the C irluv lnginns, 
and who wue in all probability of the race ol the 
Longobards 3 ’lie firht v hose figiue is moic than a 
mere shadow is Adalbert, who died ibout 017 a d 
The grandson oi grand nephew of Adalbert, named 
Oberto, was one oi the Italian nobles wdio offeicd 
the crown of Italy to Otlio of Saxony He is eft* i 
yards styled Comes naai }>ulatu, and appears to 
have 'been one of the greatest personages in the 
realm , he married a daughter of Otho’s, and died 
about 972 ad In later times, the family of E. 
received fiom the eraptiois several districts and 
counties, to be held as tiers of the empire The 
family divided, at an early period, mto two branches, 
tbs German and Italian. The former was foundc d 
by Waif or Guelfo IV, who receded the iuies- 
titnre of the duchy of Bavaria from the Emperor 


Henry IV m 1070 The Houses of Brunswick end 
Hanover, and consequently the soversxgxts <tf Great 
Britain, also called Este-Guelfs, are descended' wfotti 
this person In the 12th, 13th, and 14th oeafatrifca, 
the lnstoiy of the E family, as beads of the Cfafllf 
party, is intcrwo\en with the destinies of the other 
ruling families and small republics of Northafh 
Italy During tins period, they first gamed posses* 
sion of Eerraia and the march of Ancona (120® v 
A i> ), aud aftei wards of Modena and Reggio (1280 
— -12S9), aud wcio widely celelnated as the patron* 
ol art and liteiatuie One of tlic moat illustrious 
was A/zo VII, who encouraged Bio venial trouba- 
doms to Fatth at his couit at Feirara, and als o 
founded schools in that city Alfonso I (died 
1.134) w is equally distinguished as a soldier and 
i statesman, and was u lebiatt d by all the poets 
of Ins time, p u tieulaily by Ariosto Ilia seoond 
wife w as the uotmious J an ic/ia Borgia. His quanol 
w itli tlic Pope I ulms II , 1 a o \ , and Clcmont VIL, 
was unforlun lie, as m intcidiet was laid upon lnm 
foi his aeUiciuice to the It igue of Cambi ay, aud hif 
pip 1 1 fiefs dec In id to be bu felted After the sieqe 
of Bonn, m 1027, tlic duke vwia n stored to his 
to turn posse ssions by Chubs V His successor, 
Eieoli oi llu< uli s II, w bo maund Jtonato, 
d aught ci of Louis ATI >f Fi nice .ami Anne of 
Butt my, ill iv lnd himself to Chailes V Ho and 
lus biotliei adigmtiry of tlu C itholic Church, were 
also lihual patrons of nt and science, the latter 
oi 1 1 ti <1 the ni igmiu c ut V ilia d* Este at Tivolu The 
next }>i iiu i , Alfonso It (ilu d 1 r >‘)7), would have been 
noways mfeiioi to tbo pu i oiling bulf foi his lmmo* 
iliiatc lo\e of ephudom, Iuh moidinatc ambition, 
ami the crui lty In displ lyed towards the poet Tasso, 
whose cc u ntuutios, liowevi i , it must be confessed, 
won* enough \o tiy the patience* of any reasonable 
moital AlhniHo IV, who flouusheel m the latter 
half of tbo 17tb c , w r as aery fond of the fine arts, 
and founded the Eslc gillciy of paintings lhnaldo 
(died 1717), by his inairuge with the daughter of 
tin Duke oi Brunswick Luucubiug, milted the Ger- 
man and ltali in Houses, sijuiattd since 1070 The 
m ili lint of the House of E became extinct on the 
de itli of Li cole ill in 1803, lus possessions having 
been pieviously se t/i el by the Frc in k invaders, 
and annexed to tlu* Cisalpine Republic His only 
duiglitii it Hied the An liduke Ferdinand, third 
son of J'j in m cmpeiot of Austria Their eldest 
son, Jbnucis JV, 1)) tlu tnaty of 1814— 1815, was 
nstoied to the tc intones which had belonged to lus 
m itei n il aneesfois, e ompnsiiig the duchy e^f Modena, 
,md, on lus motlui’s death, obtained tlif* duchies of 
M issi aud (Jurari He avas succeeded by his sou, 
Fi an cm V, 2Ht January 184b The connection 
which the family of E, like others of the small 
i ta.li m print piLitiin, had fqinicel with Austria, gave 
it, of couisc, pro Austrian sympathies, the* result of 
wl ivJi has bun filal to its popularity and dynasti# 
existence In l.SbO, tlu suitinu lit of Itahan unity 
anil nub pe iieknce , w huh foi tbo pnvious 15 or 20 
\t ns had been steadily hasten d by the policy of 
Saidinia, timmphed in i umvLisal explosion of 
national feeling, which swept Italy olean of all her 
petty Yubn, aud mutt <1 the peninsula (with the 
exception of Rome mil Vunce) under the single 
au tli only oi Victoi Emmanuel, formerly king of 
Sardinia, now king of Italy 

ESTE'LLA, an ancient city of Spain, in the 
nioYinci of Knarre, ls pleasantly situated on the 
left bank of tin Ega, al>out 27 m a south west of 
Pamplona 1 1 is a well-built, c h an town, with several 
squaics, aud has, m the ciivuons, a variety of 
agre e*alde j>r nnenade u and pli .tsure grounds, ft has 
two interesting chuichos, both old, and one of them, 
San Juan, a hue building with a very lofty tower. 

m 
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The man u fact urea arc woollen and linen fabrics, 
brandy, and earthenware A tolerable wine is made 
in the vicinity E has some trade in fruits, wool, 
haiclw 'ire, and grain Pop about 6000 Here Don 
CaiJos was proclaimed king in November 1833 , 
and here, in February 18 19, six of his officers were 
fcri iclierously betrayed and executed without tvi u a 
form of trial. 

ESTE'PA, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Seville, and 60 miles east south east of the town uf 
that name It is, on the whole, will built, Ins 
four squares, and nurne ioiis re ligious edifices, iiiumg 
which are the church# s of Santa Man i and S in 
Sebastian, the former, a nobh specimen of Gothic, 
havmg three naves, and i i u lily oi n imi nte d inteuor 
It has inanuf icturos of (oirsi cloth, hu/e, mcl oil, 
With a trade m grim, fruity oil, hi indy, wool, md 
cattle In the vicinity aic m irblc mcl building 
atone quarries Pop 7 1 19 

ESTEPO'NA, a maiitimc low n of Spun, in the 
province of Malagi, and 25 miles mutli north e ist 
of Gibraltar It is w< 11 md ugulirJy built, its 
streets widi, dean, and will pivtd It supplies 
Gibraltir with fruits and vegetibics, md its < In# f 
industiial feature s ire its fishing, bntu weaving, 
and manufacture s of Je ithi i J’of) 0400 

E'STERHAZY, an itnnnt Ifungium f iirnly, 
afterw arils raised to tlu rank of pmu<s oi tlie 
enqnre, the lopicst nt iti\e of which is it pie sent 
the richest landed pi ipiutoi in \ustni r lhe 
family divided into three mun brandies the 
Eses/nelc, Altfeohl m /olyom, ind I'eue htenste in 
lines A elesce nil int <>t the list family, Nicholas 
de Esteiha/y, bom in 17(>5, ti ivelltd mu i gic it 
part of Europe , md ie sided for i roiisidu iblt 
tune in England, Fimce, mel Lt ily Hi loiuuleel 
the splendid collection ot putuies at \ ie nu i II« 
also made* a dioiee eoJleetion of dr wings md 
engiavmgs When Napokoti, in 1S0O entertained 
the notion of we. ikening Austin b\ the sepirition 
of Hun gal y, he made overtures to Pi inn Estuha/y 
respecting the noun oi Hung uy, which, liowe vi i, 
weic* decline el The gte at fl iydn composed most of 
his works at the eomt of liiiue Meholis Jlis 
son, Prjnce Paul Anton d’Este ihi/>, boin in 1780, 
entered at an early age on a diplomitu caieei 
After the p< ice of YTtnna, he went as ambissadm 
to the court of Wt*st])hihi Fiom 1815 to 1818, lie 
ropresemted the Austnaii government it London 
He Idled the same olhec between 1810 ancl IS 18, 
and distinguished lnmsdf by his diplomatic tut 
and ability In 1S42, In returned home, and ton 
turned to ext it himself m the* cause* of political 
and literary nrogicss In Much 1848 he became 
Mmistoi of Foreign A dans, in the e ibinet presided 
over by Batthyam , but when tlu struggle between 
Austria and Hungary bioke out, he exhibited more 
prudenoc than heroism by n tiring fiom public 
affairs altogether* The* huedituy pi nice*, Nn lied is 
Paul Charles Esteiha/\, born 2 r >th June 1817, 
marneel Lady Sarah Villiers, daughter of tin Eirl 
of Jersey 

E'STHER (the word signifies ‘ the planet Venus’) 
is the Penman name e»f Hadossali el uightor of Abi- 
bail, the son of Shunei, the son of Kish, a Benjannte 
She is repitse nte el iu Scripture as an orphan, and 
as having bcem brought up by her cousin Morelecai, 
nu i fficer in the household of the Persian monarch 
AhLSiierus Her limtmy .vs recorded iu the book of 
Ksth< r, is well known and extremely interesting 
When the miscondu t of Vasliti Ind cost her her 
‘reiyd estate./ all ‘the fur \oung virgius’ of the « 
kingdom ware. gathered together, tint Ahasuerus 
might choose a successor llo selected Hadassah, 
who received the name* eif K on account of her < 
Iju 


loveliness The great event of ler life was the 
saving of her Jewish countrymen from the horror* 
of that universal malaacre planned by the malice 
of Hainan, and consented to by the thoughtless 
cruelty of an Oriental despot The details of this 
event arc too familiar to require narration It is 
sufficient to say that E.’s success was signal , 
and the feast winch she and lier cousin Mordccai 
appointed m memory of their dtbverance — viz , the 
fe ist of I’urim (i c , of Lots), is, in consequence, cele- 
brate (1 with gre at enthusiasm. E is not mentioned 
in profane history, w hence it has been inferred by 
sorin that slit w as not exactly the wife of Ahasuerus 
(\tr\cs), but rithcr the favourite of Ins harem, 
to which she undoubtedly belonged, for, as we 
lead (li 8), E was consigned ‘to the custody of 
Ilegu, kicpci of the women ’ This hypothqBis is 
rendered prohibit by tin fact, that the Persian 
lungs did not elniose wives from their harem, but 
from the principal Persian families, or else from the 
daughter* oi foil ign potentates 

ESTHER, Book of, one of tin vtry latest of 
the canonic il works of the Old Testament, and 
lomnionly, but without i shadow of evidence, Bup- 
posed to bo written by Mordcc u or E/ra Tins 
is the mi vv of Alicnisra Clement of Alexandna, 
Vugustine, (Lilian!, mel others The Talmud 
issigns tin iu tlioi ship to tlie members of the Great 
Synigoguc, a semimjthiial body, who arc made 
usi of by Je wish tabbis md hnstian divines as a 
sort of J)nts t) via china to ive every difficulty 
Ac coi ding to the opinions o the most It arned and 
unpie judiceel eritu s, the d iLi of its composition 
must hi plan it iftei the <1 'vvnfall of the* Persian 
monarchy r I lie lmguigc is nuu li later than that 
of E/ri ind Nehemiah, and the ftei of occisional 
explinitum of Pertain customs iits the period of 
tb« iSikueiele be tin thm an cailier one The 
He bu vv text is tli it whi< h li is bum followed in the 
Eiurlish a c rsion but the Septa igmt is full of lite 
interpolations ind additions by Alexin drum Jews 
Hu book is held in the highest reverence by the 
Jews , so mueli so, thit M umomeks declared that, 
in the <Uys of the Messuh, evtiy Jewuh scripture 
would bt fe>i gotten except the book e>t Esther 
mel the Pcntituich The bejok is not wiitten in a 
theocritic spirit, like the iestof Jewish literature 
Nothing is directly ittnlmtul to God, in fact, 
his name is not once mentioned Neither is thero 
the remotest trace e>f uligious feeling of any kind. 
Luther, m his usuil oft hind lusty way, expressed 
his contempt for the book, in spite erf the aelnuration 
which the* lews bestowed on it, consul mg it for its 
‘heathenish extiav igam i ,* and detkarmg that, in 
his judgment, it was ‘more worthy than all of 
being excluded fiom the* c mon * The absence of all 
lecogmtioii of God, perplexed some of the ancient 
Jewish eommentatois who therefore invented the* 
hyjrothe sis, tint tire book was oiigmally a part of 
the Pe rsi ui chronicle s, probably executed by Mor* 
de < u , md th it, being intended for the heathen, the- 
sac re cl name w as wisely left out 1 

E8THO N 1A, called by the inhabitants them- 
selves Wuoma (1 t , the Borderland), a Russian 
government and one* of the Baltic Piovinces (q v ),. 
extends immediately south of the Gulf of Finland,, 
b is an irea of 7597 square miles, and a populatioft 
of about 300 000 It was conquered (1182—1241) 
by the Danes, who sold it to the Teutomo knight* 
in 1 14(» It c une into the possession of the Swedes 
in lf»(>l, but was taken from them by Peter the 
Gre it m 1710 , and by the treaty of Nystadt was 
finally si cured to Russia m 1721 One-third of 
the entire surface, which is in gencial flit, IS under 
cultivation, and produces great quantities of iye 
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and barley; the remaining t*ro-thirfla are chiefly 
composed' of sandy tracts and marshes, strewn in 
many places with large blocks of granite , there 
are also extensive forests of birch and pine The 
government of E. is divided into four circles, its 
principal town is Reval or Revel (<j v ) 

The inhabitants are divided into Estlilanclers 
and Esths The former are a mixture of Swedes, 
Germans, and Russians, and comprise the nobles 
and the town populations The Utter belong to tho 
Finnish race, and are the origin il possessors of tho 
soil Their language is sott and musical, and is 
divided into two leading dialects, that of Revel and 
that of Dorpart They also possess a literature nth 
m splendid national songs See Neiis, JJsthmv.hr 
VofJcaheder (Reval, 1850- 1851) They art Indus 
tnous, kind htarted, and in the mini leligious md 
attached to the Piotestant doctrine s \ gnat pirt 
of Livonia is peopled with Esths, the entire nnmliti 
of whom in the Baltic provinces is about 050, 000 
ESTO'C (Italian), i sm ill digger worn at the 
girdle, called m Elizabethan times i Tucke (q a ) 
ESTOILE, or STAR, in He ruldiy, diflers fi om the 
Mullet (q v ) by having six waved points , the 
mullet consisting of live plain points 
ESTO'PPEL, iti impediment or bu to a Tight of 
action, arising fiom a man’s emu ict If is tilled 
an estoppel oi conclusion, because a nuns own wt 
or acceptance stoppeth or eloscth up his month to 
allege oi ph id the truth ( V> Litt * >2 i Estoppels 
are of thret kinds 1 By mittei e>f ncord, where 
any judgment lias bun given in a omit of lccoid, 
the partus to the' suit u< e slopped fiom ifterw uds 
alleging such matters is would be < emtr idictoiy 1 
to tlie rieord 2 By niittu m wilting Thus, a 
party who has eve cute d i deed will 1 m precluded 
from afterwanls denying, m any ution brought 
upon that instrument, the fact oi which it .is 
evidence 1 By matter m pay*, as )>y hvery, b} 
entry, by acceptance of rent, tVc —by any of which 
acts a man is bailed from j>k idmg anything to the 
contrary The principle ot estoppel is tint whit a 
man has once solemnly alleged is to be pitsurnttl to 
be true, and therefore he slioidd not In suffered to 
contradict Tho doctnno of cstoppt 1 pi e\ ills in 
America as well as m Englind In .Scotland ilso 
the same principle is recognised, undci tlie name of 
Personal Exception (q v ) 

ESTO'VER (Er <sfoJJ(r , to fui rush), an incident 
to the estate of a tenant tor litc or foi years it is 
the right which the ten mt has to make use ot the 
wood on the estate for certain de finite purposes 
Es tovers, or boU s (Saxou), ire ot time* kinds— house 
bote, which is twofold— uz , tstomuum adihrandi 
et ardendi , a nght to wood for fuel and lepans of 
the house, ploughbote , estoverium autndi , wood for 
ploughs and carts , ancl h lybotc, ( s tow 1 1 urn claudendi , 
wood for repairing hedges and fences — Co Jjitt 
41 b 

ESTREA # T (Lat erh actum ), m English Law, a 
true extract copy or note of some original writing 
or record, and specially of fines or amercements, 
aa entered m the rolls of a eouit, to be lcvitd by 
bailiffs or othei ofliccrs Winn, however, it is 
-Applied to a Recognisance (q v ), it signifies that 
the recognisance itself is estreated, or taken out 
from among the other records, and sent to the 
Exchequer — Blackstone, Comm i\ 253 If the 
condition of a recognisance be broken, the recog« 
nuance is forfeited, and on its being estreated, 
the parties become debtors to the crown for the 
gujnH m which they are bound Archbold, Cnm. 
Practice , 78 The Court of Exchequci has power 
ovejf penalties and forfeitures incurred at assizes, 
and can discharge or compound them at its discro 


tion ; hut that court has no power Over recog- 
nisances forfeited before justices of the peace 

ESTRiS M ADU'RA, previous to the new distri- 
bution of the country, a province of Spam, situated 
between Portugal and New Castile, ana watered by 
the Tagus and the Guadiana It is bounded on the 
N by Leou^jon the S by Andalusia, and, since 
1813, has been divided into the two provinces of 
Badajos and Cacerc'B It has an area of 16,864 
square miles, and contains about 707,1 15 inhabitants. 
Although a continuation of the high tablo land 
of New ( asfcih, E is not, like it, a uniform plain* 
but is mountainous on the north aud south, and is 
well wattud, the slopes of the hills being covered 
with wood, and the valleys with rich gross Not- 
withstanding the fertility of the* soil, the land has 
lam elmolitx and uncultivated tver since the expul- 
sion ot tin Moors in the' 13th centiuy This is 
chiefly to he ittributod to the Mesta, or right of 
pasture, which e lusos the land to be regarded as 
the common ]>ropcity of the jiossossors of flocks. 
The bn c ding of go its, swine, horses, asses, and 
mul«*s is much itt< ndod to Silk and honey form 
no me emsielci able branches of trade' Com is still 
mipmttd The mines, which weio formerly very 
productive, ait* no longer wrought Commerce is 
< online d ihnost entire ly to <i con tr ibund trade with 
Portugal r lhi inhabit mts arc poor, and, from the 
want of rouh, isolitid from the rest of Spam, and 
consequently m a low stile of eiv duration They 
make e xt oik ut soleliers, however, ami liav e produced 
a hums of brave* <o)iqumtodor< s and generals 

KSTREM A DURA, nt \t to Alcnitr jo, tlie* largest 
province of V >rtug il, h is an ire i of 8 ISO square nules, 
mil, int hiding the cipitil, Lisbon, contains 751,571 
inhibitants dhc grcatei pail of tlie country is 
hilly, but tin* lulls do not attain my gieat elevation 
'lo tlie west of the estuaiyof the Tagus arc tho 
gi unite mount uns of the Sura 3a Cintri, varying 
from 1500 to 1800 feet lu height, anel teiminating 
m tlie Oibo de Roc i do tin south ot the Tagus 
lie* binen moots, paitly broken by morasses, and 
the limestone chun of A rrabiela, rising to a height 
of 1000 int, inel t< mini iting in tho (\ibo de EspicheL 
Many distiuts nt* evtieimly futile, others are 
bane n inel line ultiv it* d d he Tagus, vvhie.li is only 
navigable as i u as Abrintes, je« uves the waters of 
the 7e/eres, Jic Horny i, met tlx < ’anha, oiiel is 
strewn witJi isl aids at its memth Tho thief pro- 
eliu turns e>f the countij arc wine, oil, fruits, corn, 
anel toik, but even the banely plains arc covered 
nth cistus, rose mil}, myrtles, anel other flowering 
inel fi up mt plants Llie' breeding erf uittlc* is not 
much attended to The miner ih aie* marble, coal, 
and se i bait d his juovinee has been frequently 
v isitt el by t u tbejuakt s 

ESTREMO'Z, i fortified town of Portugal m the 
province of Ale mte jo, is 23 mile s ninth cast erf Lvora* 
inel about the same distinee east of Elvas It IS 
built round the base of the? lull on which its once 
foi mid ible* eastlc , ere iti dm 1 (00, is placed It now 
rinks as the* fourth or fifth stronghold in Portugal, 
L ih famous for itb mamifutures erf earthenware, 
its |ais, which ire mule* of a porous clay, and have 
the pie»pt rtj of keeping wate i singularly cool, are of 
elegant shape, anel me used all over the jKJmnsula 
The e irthenwarv rnatiufactures of E soem to have 
continued unrhingcd smeo Roman times, as until 
the present elav tlie* forms into which the jars are 
east arc purely classical In the neighbourhood of 
E is a marble quarry Pop 6500 

E'SZEK, a royal free town of Slavonia, OH the 
nght bank of the Drave, twelve miles above its 
confluence with the Danube, is the chief town of 
the district of Veroecze, and is the moat prosperous 



ETAMPES — ET &KBb 


trading town of Slavonia Since the Brave began aster and danger, EL became more prudent. H» 
to be navigated downwards to E. by steamers, the subsequent schemes were more successful, and, about 
town has driven a prosperous trade m corn, wood, the year 590, he was acknowledged as Bretwalda 
pigs, iron, deals, wine, and flax The fortress of of the Saxon octarchy, a dignity which * 


pigs, iron, aoais, wine, ana uax me iortrcss ox 01 tne oaxon occc 
feszeh, known m Roman times under tho name of tamed to the dose 


Saxon octarchy, a dignity which he main* 
;o the dose of his reign and life. In 570, E 


Murflia, is protected by a fort situated on the left j married Bertha, a Frankish princess. The lady was 
bank of the T)rave. Tn the fortress, th|pcommuuder’s . a Christian, and it is said had stipulated, as a con- 
dwelling and the town lions* , and Tn the lower ' dition of her marriage, that she would be allowed, 
town the county buddings, arc specially worthy of j after her arm al m Kent, to practise her own reh- 


the Austrian genu il, Baton Trebcrsbcrg Pop 1 place, viz., tlu formal intioduction of Christianity 
13,138, more tlun oru half of whom aio Roman i into Ins kingdom This was effected by means of 
Catholics, the rest ban* Greek Patholics, Proles the ministrations of St Augustine, w ho was sent to 
tants, and Jews | But un b> Rope Gregory, and who landed in Kent 

ETAMPES ( me r), u tow ti of Kraucc, m , lu c% , lu th f following year the king lmnaeU was 

the department ot Seine tt Oise is situated 12 imh s i f ,on ^ cr t<-d, 11,1 *■ Christianity established among the 
■oath south- wi st of Paris, on tin Oilcans liailw ly P 11 '," 1 " Saicona After lus conversion and 


h south-wist of Paris, on tin Oilcans llailw ly P»S'an Saxons After his conversion and 

It consists mainly of one stiut, iboufc fuui nuhs biptisni, he founded the bishopric of Rochester, 
long The chief buildings ue the ccch siastical ™ (l 111 cwicnt with lus nephew Sebcrt, king of 
ccs E jKisstsscs a public gi inary, capable. of E^six-wlio also hid been con ve rted— erected the 
aining 1 1 00 tons of wheat In uid around E j L hiuch ot »St R nil’s in London. He died in 616 
e aie upuaids ol 40 floui nulls, constantly ls l ^ s0 distinguished us tho author of the first 

loyed m providing for the Runs muket, <on wntUn Sixou 1 vws These are the Dooms, as they 
ablo quantities of gu dm stuff also <uc sent' ir( called by Ikdt, * which he established with the 
i this mighbourhood to the capital Top 6000 , <- f ‘nsmt of Ins Witan in tho days of St Augustine.' 


containing 1100 tons of wheat In uid around E 
there aie upwaids ol 40 floui imJJs, constantly 
employed m piovuling for the Pans muket, <on 
sidciablo quantities of guelm stufl also <uc sent 
from this mighbourhood to the capital I ’op 6000 


™ 4WO uiMin Li 1.(1 r i? 1 Thiy are in tin »Saxon language, and are the earliest 

E 1 ANG DE BEUliK, a salt 1 ik( of fi ime, m j ^ uttc ,i laws that exist in any modern tongue 


the south of the deputuunt of Bom lies du Rhone, 
communicates with the st i by a ninow chimul, 


ETHELREPA, St, laughter of the king of 


called Tour-le Bouc, md is 11 links long by 9 bioad ; the Eist Angles, m the -n c canonised for her 


at its wnl< st part Tins lake emit mu gieat quan 
titles ol eels ami othci lish Salt w oiks aie in 
operation on its banks 


ntiun gieat quan saintly \ utiles, mel who* festi\al m the calendar 
Salt works aie m is October 17 Her nanu was popularly abbreviated 
| or coiiupkd into St Auci cy At a fair m the Isle 


ETAWA1I, a tmvu of tlio P.>il., S Um1sneirtlie| of '‘ ir ]lir Xudicv s Fair, it w 

left hank of tlio J unm i, .ihont 70 mil.sbcloic A e rt, 1 umt, »" u 7 *? bUi "* "»“>non kiml ot late, which 
in lat 20“ AW N , and lorn; 70“ A' h Though ,t , uira, ‘ **’ know “ ^ St , A, , uh ;7 8 llte Tawdry, 
is i, on the whole, a dremy and inc m piece, y.t it f : l I'l ,WU ” my inferior kind of frippery, is believed 
presents some remains of mu. nt S i mdcur, 'mine to l,L ' «>«upt use of the term bt Audrey 
particularly many of those ghats or lhghts of stms K'THEK (otlitrwise called Etit\lic ErnEii, Vtnio 
which facilitate the approach to tlu nvir for tho! Itiimi, and Sen fit Mr Emm) is prepared from 
purpose of ritu il ablution It contains about IS, 000 J ah oliol by the action of sulphuric icid at an ele- 
inhabitants uid its prosperity, such is it is, is | u t t d tunpn lttue On the small scale, the appar- 
owing chiefly to its position at the junction of the j itu*, which m be employed for the purpose is the 
two roads which lead to Agi i from C iwnpoic ami retort and i«eeivcr, into which a mix ture of equal 
Calpec 

ETA'WAII, the district of which the town above v 

mentioned is the cipitil, belongs to the sub pro si 
dency of the NoiLh wc st Provinces It lus cntncjy 
m the bismot the Jiunua, and almost exclusively I 

within the Doib, sin tclnng in N lit from 20° D]”^ry 

21 ' to 27° 9', and in E long from 78 4b to 79° |ji ^ 

4Sy, and containing 1G74 hcjuaio mdcs, and about ^ T — r 

500,000 inhabitants Tile* distint was at one time ® 'X. 

famous foi the nuuderous fmalicism of ttm Tlmgs, jjT 

67 corjises of then hti vnglcd victims having been 
found in the wells duimg i single 3 ear 

ETCHING See E^Glwt\L^a u.r , r aji 

vim^wvav,. ^ w eights of Rpiriis of wine, or rectified spirit and oil 

ETCHING UPON GLASS See Or ass 0 f vitriol, or, by volume, 2 of alcohol and 1 of aul- 

E'THELBERT, king of Kent, and fourth in direct pliuiic acid, are plaeed, and heat bemg cautio usly 
descent from the groat Ilcngist, was bom in the applied, a liquid distils over, which consists of 
year 552, uul sueec eded to the throne m about the ether and w ater In a short time, the contents 
mghth >eai of Ins age The representative of the oi the retort begin to blacken, and the operation 
first Saxon kmj who ruled 111 Engl md, and envious must be stopped, or the distillate will become con- 
on that account of the title of Bretwalda, thou taminated with sulphurous acid. On the large 
enjoyed b> Oealwm of Wessex, E rashly undertook scale, a modification of the process is earned on, 
an expedition igamst tint king in 508, a venture which lenders it theoretically a ‘ continuous process/ 
which, had he known th« extent of country covered j though, piactically, theie is a limit to the amount ot 
by the West .Saxons, he would probably never have ether distilled over 

made The uval kings met xt Wibbindune, now The conversion of alcohol (C 4 H R 0,H0) into etlier 
Wimbledon, m Surrey, where 1 gieat battle took (C 4 H 6 0) and water (HO) by oil of vitriol (HOSO*), 
place, resulting 111 the chtcat of Ethelbert This is | w is at one tune considered to be due simp ly to 
roooiehd is bung the first battle that ever occurred . the strong affinity of the oil of vitnol for Water, 
bet weed Anglo Saxon sovereigns Taught by dis | which enalded it to take possession of the one Atom 


weights of spirits of wine, or rectified spirit and oil 
of vitriol, or, by volume, 2 of alcohol and 1 of sul- 




ETHER^ETHICS. 


of water, the elements of" which form the only 
- difference in the ultimate composition of alcohol 
and ether. Thu simple mode of explaining the 
process of etherification, however, does not acknow- 
ledge that the atom of Water is not retained bv 
the oil of vitriol, but is given off side by side with 
the ether in mechanical solution therewith. The 
theory of the process now generally accepted is too 
complex for mtroduction here. 

Ether is a colourless, transparent, volatile liquid 
of great mobility and high refractive power, and 
possessing a fragrant odour, and a fiery, passing to 
a cooling, taste When pure, it his the specific 
gravity 720 (water = 1000) at 00° F , though the 
, commercial specimens are never free fiorn w atcr and 
alcohol, and nave the density 740 It boils at 91 8° 
F (thd commercial at 9G ), and yields a vciy dense 
vapour, the specific gravity of whuh is 25SG, as 
compared with air 1000 When reduced to a temper 
ature of — 24° F , ether freezes It volatilises spoil 
taneously when placed m an unconhncd position, 
as in the palm of the hand, and vaporises so quit kly 
as to produce intense cold Indtid, when water 
is covered with ether, and the latit r assisted in 
its evaporation by hung blown upon, it escapes so 
readily as to reduce the temperature of tiu w itu 
to 32° F, when it freezes It is very lull imm ibh , 
burning with a yellow white fluiu, and uuxtd 
with air or oxygen, it gives rise to a damp rous 
explosive mixture, md home gnat earo m quins 
to be taken in its distill it ion to hoip all lights 
and fires out of the room win re tin \ ipours 
are condensing When (tin l is added to its own 
bulk of water, briskly agitattd, and allowed to 
settle, the two liquids ippcu to etpu <t< again , 
but it is found that tlie ether has tvkeu up 
one eighth of its volume of tin water, whilst the 
latter has dissolved the same quantity of otlur 
It is readily miscible with aholiol m all proportions 
Ether is one of the best solvents for the oils and 
fats, and hence is. employed in amtysis for the 
solution cind separation of the oils fiom other 
organic matters, as in the analysis of oil < ikes, «SLc 
It is also a good solvent of lodim, sulphur, phoh 
phorus, and of strychnine, and otht i alkaloids, as 
well as of coirosive subhmati, and otlu i silts 

Ether is useful m the preparation of freezing 
mixtures, and the mixture of cthu and solid < n 
borne acid gives rise to the lowest temperature 
which lias as yet bun attained When inhaled 
by man and the lower animals ether first produces 
stimulating and intoxicating cffiits, hut afterwaids 
it gives rise to drowsiness, aecompanitd by comph it 
insensibility, which entitles ether to be regarded as 
an important anaesthetic agent, and, indeed, for some 
time it was the onty agent usid for producing An i s 
thcsia (q v) in operations, hut lias been entuely 
superseded by the employment of chloroform 

Ether enters into combination with many acids, 
forming compouud ethers, possessing gieat fragiancy, 
the more important of w Inch arc given in the fol 
lowing table 


cyi*o c 4 ii,o 8 
c 4 n*o c s ii o, 

C 4 H 4 0 < “ 


Pine-apple Oil 
Eason ce of Melons 


Acetic Ether, 

2)utvrlo Ether, 

Ceproic Ether, 1 4 H 4 0 ( 

Rune Fther, C 4 1I»0 f JO Hio ( M 

Felargnmc Ether, C 4 lf»0,( 1H !l, 7 0 3 , Laaonco of Quinces 
• OBnanthic Ether, C 4 H 40 ,C 14 H l8 O 2 Wine Oil 

There are other ethers, m which ordinary ether 
is not one of the members, as 

Amyl Acetio l ther, C l0 TI|,O,C 4 U3O 5 , Jargonelle Pear Oil 
Amyl Valerienio Fther, C 16 H n O C,„H fl O a AppI* Oil 
Methyl Salicylic Ether, Oil of inter Greens 

ETHER, sometimes JSTHER, the name given to 
the medium which is assumed in astronomy and 
.jphyaics as filling all space. It was shewn by 


Newton, that if light consisted of material particles 
projected from luminous bodies, those must move 
feutier in solids and liquids than in air, in order that 
ticie laws of refraction might be satisfied in their 
motions. Huyghons, on the other hand, shewed, 
that to account for the same laws on the supposition 
that light consisted m the undulatory motions of OH 
clastic medium, it must move more slowly m solids 
and fluids than m gases Fizoau and Foucault 
have lately, by different methods, measured theso 
velocities relatively, and have found Huyghens’s 
prediction to be correct Light, then, consists in 
the vibr itory motion of a medium, which must, of 
course, fill ill spite Tins is called Ether As yet, 
w e liav ( no ulca an to its ultimate naturo , some 
of our greatest philosophers, iven, have supposed 
th it it ui iy he ot tin class of ordinary gases, 
and that oiu atmovphoi e, for instance, is not finite 
in ex tint, hut pervades, with greatly reduced 
density, all mtu phmtiry and interstellar space. 
Many ohjee turns, liowi v< r, may easily be raised 
agimst this supposition Mcinvvhile, we may 
rtmaik tint the mitlu mutual thooiy of light, on 
flu hypothesis of undiilitions, lequms that the 
vilnating iindium should possess properties more 
neaily illiid to those of an elastic solid than those 
of a liquid oi a gas Tin etlur being leqmrcd for 
tin ixplan ition of the cxistcmc ana the propa- 
g it Km of light, it heconus a matter of importance 
to inquire how miny more of the physical forces 
miy bn rt foiled to tiu same cause or medium, 
L idiaut In at most artninly may, and, m all prob- 
ability, grivitvtion, mohculai actions, magnetic, 
(litfcne, and ihitro dyuumi attractions and repul- 
sions, an ilso to he thus explained As to sensible 
anil lati ivt lie it, elcctucity and mignetism them- 
selves, tin nut ssity is not so char, hut even these 
have hi eu ot lvte almost h itisfactonly explained 
by the hypothesis of the all pervading ether Seo 
Form In tb( irtulo just relent d to, a good deal 
mon will he iound with lefiiencc to this mbject, 
and espuully with icftunce to the impossibility 
of the ♦ tlur’s < ons sting ot air or other gases, winch 
arc muh up of distinct uni separated particles 

E'TIIICS, i word of Gn t k ongin, me aning nearly 
the s inx tiling as the more famili ir term Morals 
Tin sanico, ti< itmg of tiu nature uul grounds of 
Moi J Ok g ition, and i xpoundmg our v imous duties, 
is (ailed h uietmus by the one term, and sometimes 
by tiu otlur This is a subject when m opinions SO 
different from (adi otlur have hem, and are still 
held, tint a wntcr’s task must lie first m explaining 
what aro the chief points in dispute, and next in 
giving an account of the positions taken up by the 
opposing schools 

There aie two distinct questions connected with 
the Theory of Morals The first is the properly 
ethical question, and is, what is the criterion of a 
moral art 9 otherwise express* d as the moral stem- 
aa?d — the cir( umstancc d< ti running an action to be 
rnjht, and not wionq , nor simply indifferent as regards 
right and wrong What dc termines us to single out 
some conduct as the subject of moral approbation, 
and other conduct as the subjtct of moral disap- 
probation? W« consider rnurdei, theft, broach of 
promt v " or c on tracts, resistance to authority, cruelty, 
ingratitude, slandci, holding of slaves, jtolygaray, to 
he wrong, or mimoial , and the science of ethics is 
called upon to assign the reason, oi reasons, why 
thesf vinous actions are so accounted. 

The other question is propei fy psychological; in 
other words, ri litcs to the constitution of the human 
nnnd It is, by what faculty of our nature da Wfc 
recognise this difference m actions 9 Is it by one of 
our ordmarj intellectual faculties, such as Reason? 
or by some of our emotional susceptibilities, as Love 

m 
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and Hatre <1 9 or by a mixed faculty like Prudence 9 
! or by something peculiar and distinct, relating to 
this one object and no other, as the eye is formed 
for recognising colour, and the ear for sound? 
'I his question has been often improperly mixed up 
with the other, although there are certain theories 
wherein the answer to the first depends on the 
answer to the second 

As regards the Standard of Morals, it should bo 
premised that Punishment for neglect is whit shews 
an action to be obligatory W r c may dislike a in in’s 
conduct, but if wt do not considci it deserving of 
punishment, it is not immoral in our eyes People’s 
imprudences, whin by tiny hint tin msclvcs alone, 
are disapproved of, but tin n is seldom any disposi 
tidn to step m by w ly of j»c n ill y m order to prevent 
such conduct, the dmppiobation, then fori, is not 
of the moral kind Tlu punishment inflicted bv 
society is partly bgil, or through the civil gov mi 
merit, and putty by public opinion, whnli, by 
attaching a stigini to cutiin conduct, is able to 
inspire no less dre id than the mil autliontv The 
^punishment, by sot it tv at ting in this w ty, is some 
tunes railed the popul u huk tion, to distinguish it 
fiom the It gal sanction Dishomuu is mother mint 
for the same thing M my kinds of tomluct tolcr 
ated by law, are still piimsmd by the loss of public 
esteem and the infliction of displace (ovvardict, 
eccentricity, heterodoxy btvoiul entim limits, 
expose the lndividuil to publie censure Many 
kinds of mhuminity, is iniltriiting dt penclc uts, 
have no othci elu ck tli m t \prt sst d dis ipproh ition 
There have bun vinous tlitorits to account for 
the singling out of some it turns to be mthorit itivily 
forbidden by Liw md Society tint is, feu bidden 
by the suit turn of punishim nt Some hive sud 
that the will of the l)t lty, or divine nvel itum, lias 
indicated what w l ait not to do, mil tint time is 
nothing left tons but to conform to whit is thus 
prescribed, others, as Cudwottli m unt mi, on the 
con traiy, that whit the Duty communis must he 
such ns om own (onseienee ippiovt s, otheiwise wt 
could not give Him the dim icter of being imlep< ml 
cntly good and just It has hern saul th.it flight 
lieason shews us the (lifieiuitt bctwttn light uni 
wrong, this w is < 'uelwoi tli’s own view S unite 1 
Cl like conceive tl tli it theie was m ettinal mil 
intrinsic fitness m tlu things consult led is light, iml 
an unfitness in the wrong ‘with i legard to which 
the will of Cod nliviys chooses and which ought 
likewise to clitmnmo the wills of ill suboidmate 
rational beings 7 Both the st wntns iinud it reply 
ing to Hobbes, who h ul maint lined tint the (Jivil 
Magistiatc is supreme in Moiality as well as m 
Politics , meaning, howe vei in ill ptobability, thit 
the magistrati lumsclf ought to fiame Ins elittatts 
in one, as m the other, with a vnw to the publu 
good, which would he i Utihtaiun vitw The 
phrase, ‘the Moral Seii&t,’ which now it presents 
perhaps the most prevalent nun al theory, occurs 
first in Lord Shaftesbury’s Jnquuy Conut nm r/ 
Viilue, from whom it waa adopted by Hutcheson, 
and has since pissed into gene ial eiunniy Some 
times it lia-, been maiu tuned tint a rtgird to Self 
interest is tin only ultimate rult of right, which has 
a very diffeuut meaning, accoidmg as we look at 
self exclusive or inclusive*, of other men’s wellbeing 
The most enlarged bene v oh uco, in one vie vv , is but 
an aspect of rc If \ d im Smith, m his Theory of 

Mora t Sentiments, laul down is the cuterionof right, 
the ‘sympathetic feelings of the impartial and well 
informed spet tator ’ But although this theory 
acknowledges our bias m tin capacity of agents, it 
presumes us to be infallible when acting as judges 
or critics, a position by no meins self evident. The 
spectator lias Ins ow n failings as vv ell as the actor, 


unless specially qualified by nature and education 
to play the part of a moral judge. But to pass on. 
Jeremy Bentham is known as the most distinguished 
propounder of the principle of Utility as the basis of 
morals, a principle explained by him as in contrast, 
first to Asceticism, and next to ‘Sympathy and 
Antipathy,’ by which he meant to describe all those 
systems, such as the Moral Sense theory, that are 
grounded in internal feeling, instead of a regard 
to outward consequences In opposing Utility to 
Ascetie ism, he intended to imply that there was no 
merit attaching to self denial as such, and that the 
infliction of pain, or the surrender of ploaaure, could 
only be justified by being the means of procuring a 
gre ite r amount of happiness than was lost Pafey 
ilso repudiated the doctrine of i Moral Sense, and 
held thit viitm is ‘the doing good to mankind, 
m obedience to tlu will of Hod, and for the sake 
of e vc i listing li ippmess’ The utilitarian theory 
of Benthim, with various modifications, has been 
defended and expounded by James Mill, m his 
A nah/ si? of the Human Mmd, and m his anonymous 
Fiaqmnit on Mackintosh by John Austin, in his 
Turn uue of Ju 1 1 sprud< nee ])etei mined , and by Mr 
Tolm btn nt Mill in his J)issn tations and Discussions, 
md in Ft as Mai/azmc (Oct to Dec 1861) 

1 he grt at < onti ov ci m ly be s ud to lie between 
the ulhi rents of the Moral Sense in Borne tonn or 
othei, md tlio** tint deny both the existence of a 
sep irate f unity m thi mmd tor perceiving moral 
distinctions uul the lidit-y of the determina- 
tions ot tlu individi u const lenee , maintaining 
tli it moiality ought to bo founded on a regard to 
the vn lllu my of mu' kind uul tint exclusively, 
mil that inks of moi ihty giounde d on any other 
molivts wc mdefensibk In short, the question 
is, Is monhty an mtiution of the mmd, or is it like 
the government of the state, a positive institution, 
on winch diflerent sock lies may ehfter, and which 
mi) be set up oi be ibiogitcd at the pleasure of 
the soeu ty * 

r J'he lluory ot rntiutivt Mor\lity was vigorously 
iss uled by Locke m Ins JJssay on tJu Unde/ standing 
(book i chip 1), md wc m vy vulture to say that 
his objections to wliit he c tiled ‘Innate Practical 
Pi me iplc s 7 hav c neve i be ( n answcrc d The so objec- 
tions h iv i lit ( n giv( n m i condensed foim by Paley 
(Moial Philosophy, book l ) Locke urged that, 
in point of f let, there arc no pimciples universally 
neuved imong men, that moral lilies require a 
it ison to be given foi them, which ought not to be 
meessiry, if they aic innate, that virtue is gene- 
lally approved of, not because innate, but because 
piohtiblc , that innumerable enormities have been 
prictiscel in v moils eountiu's without ev r en causing 
i emorse , th it thi moral rule s of some nations are 
flatly e onti ulictul by others , that no one has ever 
been able to tell wh it the innate rules are , that we 
do not find children possessed e»f any moral lilies, 
&c tt has bt on itte mpted to reply to the objection, 
founded on tlu great \anety anet opposition of moral 
iul<s in dif brent places and times, by saying that 
although the substance of the moral codes differ — 
one part oi the world being monogamous and chaste, 
while othei nations allow promiscuous intercourse 
of the sexes — all agree in enjoining some moral 
rules, nowhere is there an absence of social and 
moi il obligations But this is to depart from the 
origin il question, which was to assign the standard 
of morals, tin criterion for determining which of two 
opposite courses — monogamy or polygamy — is the 
correct or moral course The intuitive moralists 
say that human nature is endowed with, an instinct 
v\ Inch at once approves the right and disapproves of 
the wrong, and that wo need go no further than our 
ow n conscience to settle the point Now, “when the 
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existence of contradictory consciences is pointed 
out, it is not to the purpose to say that these 
are still consciences, and indicate something as 
obligatory , this all admit what we desire is, to 
determine which we are to follow 
Dr Whewell, in his Element & of Morality , has 
proposed a way out of this senous difficulty by 
setting up a supreme or Standard Conscience, by 
which the individual conscience may be squared 
and corrected , but he has not told us who ait; tho 
men whose conscience is the standard , it being 
obvious that the human race, as a whole, do *not 
recognise any such, although each sep irate com 
munity might consent to tike some oi its most 
estimable citizens, or tilt interputers of its religious 
code, os models to coni arm to 
The following is one view of the iutuK and 
ongin of oui auoral prmupltB which would seem 
fi^e from the griVL objections above alliuh d 
to If we set aside foi the pit scut tin question 
as to the proptr standard of nioi ils, tin cut* non 
that we should considn the right criterion, it 
we had to onact a rode of mords foi tJu lirst 
! time, and if we look it the moial principle s tint 
have prevailed m different n itions md turns wt 
shall hnd th it tliry lmt been dictated fiom two J 
distinct kinds of motives Tin om is Btility, in 
the sense of tin toinmon sitifcy <>£ mi n lmng 
in society Thr pi olubi turns igainst m ins! vying, 
theft, breach of bngun n billion, ue mu uy, 
Wherever men have formed the mm lies into emu 
rauuities , ami it is the igrtrme nt m sue h matte 1 s 
as these —although subject still to mi> gre it 
vane ties —that mikes up thr imount oi umioi 
mity actually observed m tin meual e odes ot 
nations If tin seventy did not agrei to piotut life 
and piopcrty, by punishing tin lmudeitr and the 
thief, nothing would be gum d by coming lindu 
the sway of Government, md hum in beings would 
not be got to assoeiati tin mse Ives in tubes or 
nations The common end gives a common elm 
aeter to the means without supposing i specul 
instinct to suggest that stealing is wiong But, m 
the second pi ice, there have be < n, m the nioi il i od< s 
of all countiies, pi ohibitions not eonnecteel with any 
public utility, but prompti d by stiong sentiment il 
likings oi aversions, which have required the feme 
of law, and are m ulc the found ition of compulsory 
enactments Of this kuul is the antipathy of the 
Jew and the Mohamimdin to the pig the Hindu 
repugnance to anmi il food gi mi ilJy, and tin usages 
of a merely ceremonial kind pi evading among m iny 
nations, which are as stringently enlorced by li I 
and public opinion as the s icre elm ss of life* and 
property Foi a woman, among the Mussulmms, 
to expose her face 1 in publn, is as grrat an ofleoee 
as going nakeel would be with us, while, among 
savage tribes, m waim clunitts, wheic clothing 
is little required, it is no shame to expose the 
whole person For tin so piactiecs, no reason can 
be given, tho public scutum ut has letermnied 
aome things to bo right and othus wrong, without 
reference to any public or private utility, and 
it is in these enactments, founded on liking or 
disliking, that nations have diffued moBt widely, 
the diff erence often amounting to contrariety The 
Jtncient Greeks held it as a sacred obligation to 
drink wine m honour of Dionysus (Bacchus) , the 
Nazarenes among the Jews and the Mohammedans 
entertained an opposite view A lcgislatoi foi the 
North American Indians might piohibit alcoholic 
liquors on the ground of public utility, the natives 
not being able to control themselves under stimu 
Unis, but the prohibition of wine in those other 
instances is probably a species of asceticism, or an 
•Aversion to human pleasures as such, winch belongs 


to the domain of sentiment, and not to the consider- 
ation of utility * 

Looking at the many capricious injunctions that 
owe their origm to fancies such as these, it may be 
doubted whether the human race can ever gain 
anything by departing from the principle of utility 
as the sole critei ion of good morality , and there IS 
an increasing tendency to recognise the supremacy 
of this print lple both in Morals aud in Legislation, 
Justice, tiuth, purity, although soim times viewed 
sentimentally, oi as being cuds tlnmselves, are in 
men’s piaetue looked upon more and more as of the 
nature of mums, the promotion of human happiness 
bung tlie end 

A git it number of the existing moral rules can be 
tiacul to i distinct historical origin, proving still 
more tlmsmly that they arc not the suggestions 
of a universal instinct of the human 11111111 The 
Mohammedan code of monls c imo fi om Mohammed , 
Gonfucius was tin moral hgislitoi of one largo 
hu turn of the Chinese Tin making of tho marriage 
tie irrevocable m Christendom was an exercise of 
pipal autliouty 111 tin 1 1 th c, and has since been 
rtptvhd m some Viotc stunt c ountiics, although 
it tamed in Gvthohc stitis See Divokck, Mar- 
hive 1 The sentiment wlmh foi bids the holding 
of hum in Ik mgs as s] ives is chiefly the growth ox 
tin list two 01 tin it ioniums 

Although tin clot time oi intuitive morality is, in 
tins vnw, duiud, it js still admitted that tilde is 
such 1 ])owu 111 the mind ns Honsuonco, which 
w mis us win n wt art doing wiong, and is to a 
text nn txtuit v foi ee to m ikt us <lo right But 
it < uuiot bt shewn tli it wt au born with any 
sut li piiiniplt, combining both t nlighti nment and 
motive powu Consul nu is a <)iowth There 
ut in out constitution <(11:1111 primitive impulses 
tliat so 1 ir (oinudt with wliat is our duty, and 
thtrefon conti lbutc to thr formation of the* Con 
seiuice , thrsi it < prumpallv Self pu.sei vation, or 
a ltg ird to nuisehcs, and Sympathy, or a regard 
to otheis Tlnrt an miny duties tint wo are 
piompttd to foi oiu own intu cut, such os tolling 
the truth in oidei tint pcoph m iy confide m us, 
obeying tin laws to ivoid punishment, &r But 
wo cannot pcrfoim ill our stxnl duties if wo look 
mut Iy to oiu atlu s W< miLst, in addition to pru- 
dence, ha*t asouiteol iftMnUi esltd act ion, inducing 
us both to ivoid in piling our fellow beings in the 
promotion of 0111 own r< Ihshness, md occasionally 
to s u uiiee ouidtlvt s foi tbt sake of others Suoh a 
pimtiple exists in oui merit il nature although not 
ot tqual strength 111 all minds Being provided 
with tlu st two pumitivc spungs of action, we are 
susceptible of Iking tdutated to thi sense of moral 
obligation The child is first taught obedience by 
jenaitu- and is made to issociatc pain with for- 
mlden actions This is the germ of conscience. 
Habits of avoiding what is piohibifced under penal- 
ties arc gradu diy fornu d, md tho sense ot Authority 
anti Law is thereby aequiit d Win n the powers <3 
obst r vation and leason come to maturity, the indi- 
vidual stts why the ustnetions of duty have been 
imposed, and is the n if uly of 1ms own accord, and 
apart from the ft ir of i)unishment, to behave rightly 
The Conscience, grounded on Fear, then becomes the 
Conscience ground) d on spontaneous approval. 

Conscience thus follows, and does not precede, 
the experience ot human authority Authority, 
sanctioned by punishment, is the type and the 
starting point, t ven when the const icnce takes 
an independent flight, and adopts rules for itself 
different from those that entered into its education* 
Tho great mass of human beings have nothing more 
than the slavish conscience, or the habits imported 
by the exercise of the parental and public Authority, 
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-which shewn what m the mofct natural foundation of 
moral sentiment The persons that judge of right 
for themselves, instead of implicitly receiving the 
maxims peculiar to the society where they grow* 
up, are so few as to he the exception everywhere , 
their conscience docs not prove what is the usual 
endowment of human nature in this respect 
Inquiries of the nature of those above sketched, 
proceed upon the assumption that moral distmr 
tionH have their giound m the constitution of the 
world and of man’s nitiue, and may he discover d 
by the exercise of human reison, as the other laws 
of the universe m But practically, the rules of 
morality have, m almost all communities, been more 
or less dependent upon a be lief in divine laws supei 
naturally revealed The rdition of tlnsf to scion 
tlfic ethics will be consnlerc d under Iilv ft atiov 
ETHIOTIA, the biblical Kunh Originally, all 
the nations inhabiting the southern part of the 
globe, as known to the ancients , or i ithu, all men 
of dark brown or black colour, woe called Ethio- 
pians (Gi a ttho—dpH, sunburned) Later, this uamo 
Was given more particularly to the inhabit ints of 
the countries south of Lib} a and Egypt, or the 
Uppei Nile, extending from 10° —25° N lat , 45° 
— 58° E long —the present Nubii, Scunaar, fCor 
dofan, Abyssinia The accounts which the ancients 
have left us with inspect to this people arc, even 
where they are not of an cntncly fabulous nituio, 
extremely scanty and untrustworthy, as both 
Greeks and Homans ncvei got beyond N ipata, 
19® N lat Wc will just mention that from the 
Homeric ago down to Ptolemy— who is somewliit 
better informed - these legions wcie peopled by 
Pygmies, Troglodytes (dwellers m caverns), Blcm 
myes (hideous men), Macrobn (long lived nun), &c , 
besides being divided into the Lnds of cinnamon, 
myrrh, of elephant eaters, fish Liters, tortoise eaters, 
eerpent-eateis, &c The only portion of me lent 
records which does contain something akin to Ins 
toncal accounts, is that which refus to Meioc, m 
island formed by the rivers Ast iphus and Astabons, 
tributaries of the Nile There stood, from tunes 
immemorial, an oracle of Jupiter Ammon This, 
and the central portion of the island, together with 
th© extraordinary fertility of its soil, the abiwd 
ance of animals, metals, &c , made it not only 
the chief place of resort for all the inhabitants of 
the adjacent parts, especi illy the numerous nomad 
tribes, but also the empouum for India, Arabia, 
Ethiopia, Egypt, Libya, and Carthage Thus it 
grew so rapidly, that about 1000 n c it counted 
among the most powerful states of the ancient 
world , and about 760, having ever since Scsostns 
been tributary to Egypt, it succeeded, under 
Sabacus, in shaking oft tho Egyptian yoke, and 
continued, in its turn, to hold Egypt for about 
sixty years During the lugn of i’sommctichus, 
240,000 Egyptians settled m Meroi, which, tho 
greater part of the unimgiants being artisans, 
traders, &c, rose still higbci Mmy new cities 
were built, and the state was in the most flourishing 
condition, wdien it was conqueied by Cambyses, 
about 630 n c lie fortified the capital town, and 
called it Moiot After the destruction of Thebes ' 
by Cambyses, most of the inhabitants of that city : 
took refuge there, and made the country still more 
Egyptian Ergamenos transformed its theocracy 1 
into a military monarch- , m the 3d century Under : 
Augustus, Meroc was conquered, and a Queen 
Candace is mentioned as hm vassal Under Nero, 


sculptures — representations of pnestly ceremonies, 
battles, &c — and half deiaced inscriptions hewn in 


rocks, besides rows of broken sphinxes and colossi, 
are frequently met with in those parts. 

Their religion, art, form of government, and 
civilisation, generally being — m their chief features 
at least— so identical with the Egyptian as to have 
given nso to the question, which of the two nations 
imparted their knowledge to the other, we will 
refer the reader for these points to tie article 
Egypt , and will proceed now to Bay a few words 
on the history of the descendants of the ancient 
Ethiopians— the inhabitants of the present Habeaoh, 
or Abyssinia — as wc derive it from their very poor 
and scanty native chronicles 

According to thi so, the son of Solomon and the 
Queen of Slieba (Makcda cas thoy, Balkis as the 
Arabian historians call her), n imed Memlehek, was 
the first king of the Ethiopians Pew kings* names 
occur up to the time of Christ, whdh Bazen occu- 
pn (1 the throne The missionary Frumentius (330) 
found two brothers (Christians) reigning — Abreha 
and A/beha During the time of the Greek emperor 
Justin (522), King Elezbias destroyed the state of 
tin 1 IJomentcs in Asia, in order to revenge their 
persecutions of Christians , and was canonised. 
From 9(>0 to 1300, another dynasty, the Zagoean, 
held the clmf power, all the members of tho 
Solomonic dynasty, save one, having boon murdered 
by Estl, who made her son king In 1300, Ikon- 
Ami ik, a descendant of tins one scion of tho 
house of David, who h fled to Sheba, regamed 
possession of the country nd made Sheba, instead 
of Axuin, the sc it of government To tins day, 
his family rules the country Frequent revolutions 
within, more especially brought about by the 
religious squabbles imported by the Portuguese 
towards tho end of the 15th c, and a host of 
enemies all around— the most formidable of whom 
were wild nomad tribes of the desert — forced tho 
kings more than once to apply for foreign help, 
amongst others, that of the Turks m 1508, and 
the allurs of the modern state have at all tunes 
been anything but prosperous Special mention 
is made of Kang Zara Takob (Constantine), 1434 — 
14GS, who sent an embassy to the church council 
at Florence, of Aznaf-Sagecl (Claudius), 1540 — 
1 559, during whose reign Christoph de Gama from 
Portugal lived m Ethiopia, and made common 
cause with him against his enemies This king also 
wrote a confession of faith, m which he defended 
his church both against Jesuits and the charge of 
leaning towards Judaism Socimos (1605 — 1632) 
openly professed Roman views , but his son 
Facilities soon expelled the Jesuits and their friends 
from the country, and put an end to the Homan 
influence Among theso friends was also Abba 
Gregorius, later the friend of th© great Ethiopolo- 
gist Ludolf, who, having made his acquaintance 
at Home, induced lum to migrate to Gotha, where 
he also remained until his death Under Joas 
(1763—1769), the Gallos, a nomad tribe, hitherto 
the mightiest and most dangerous enemies of the 
Ethiopians, not only gamed admission to all the 
offii < h m tho state, but acquired almost absolute 
power One of them (Susul Michael), holding the 
place of* Ilftsh, or prime-minister and chief-corn* 
mander of the troops, proved a veiy great friend to 
Bruce, to whom he also intrusted the government 
of a province. Sine© Salt’s visit, the country 
remains convulsed with internal revolutions, sedi- 
tions, &c , there being several pretenders in the 
field The taxes of the country are mostly paid in 
kind— raw material, metal, horses, &a The Vfy g 
resides but rarely in the city, and for the mosfcjNttt 
remains with his soldiers in the camp Hm 
name is Negus, or, w full, Negus Nagass Z%*it}opja, 
King of the Kings of Etlnopia-— alluding to tho 
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chiefs of the towns and provinces. The soldiers 
receive no pay, but rely on plunder , and are said to 
be very valorous. 

Emigrants, as were beyond doubt the eailiest 
settlers in Ethiopia, from the other side of the 
Arabian isthmus, it is but natural that the structure 
of their language, as well as that of their own 
bo-i.es, should bear traces of their Sliemitic ongm 
n tie reason of tins emigration is contained m the 
cry name of this language, which is called Qeez — 
free, affording a most striking parallel to the desig 
nation Franc — French Free places of habitation 

were what they came m search of The name 
Ethiopian, or, as they call it, Ithiopjawan, they 
adopted from the Greeks at a VLiy 1 ito pencil r l his 
their oldest language, Ledtanci Get” was suppressed 
, by a royal decree of Ikon Amlik, .n the 14th c mil 
the Amharic adopted as the court language Evu 
since, it has, with exception of the pi ounce of 
Tigr6, where it is still spoken (with alight idiom itic 
changes), remained the Ltshaua Madia f the lan 
guage of books and of the church It is exclusively 
used m writing, even of ordinary It t tors, md the 
educated alone muhistuid it Its gmci il structure* 
comes as close to that of the Aiabic as a dialt it cm 
and must A great many of its voids are still 
classical Arabic others itsembh more' the Ht brew 
and its two Chahlec dialt its, the Aramau and 
Synac, others, agim, belong to Afi nan di diets, and 
many, as tin niuics of the months, vr< Gmk It 
lias 26 letters, 22 of which luar l lie me lent Slninitu 
Stamp, md exhibit the grtat<*t likanss to tin 
Phoenician, the common original alphibet, and 
Beven vowels, including i \c ry short i,whnli sounds 
precisely like the Tfcbiow ScbCwa Them vowils 
are represented by little hooks, md it mam nisi p u 
ably attached to their respective kite is , and ns 
the Geez, uulike all its sistei languages is ncur 
written without vowels, the ilphibct btcomis a tf 
syllabary with 182 characters Another diffeienci 
exists in its being written from left to light — a 
circumstance from which some hive concluded th.it 
the Greeks introduced writing m Ethiopia, foi 
getting, m the first place, th it Gi < tk itat If w is 
frequently written from right to lift, and that 
Zend, certain cuneiforms, hiuoglyphs, Ac , arc like 
wise written from left to right We cannot tnhi 
here into the gramm itic d lnmutie of the 1 mgu age , 
we will only mention that out of the t( n conjuga 
tions, eight are Arabic , tint there is a double' 
infinitive, but no partmpl' ind no dual tb.it the 
formation of tho so called plural, and of declension 
generally, jiomt to that very rcnioti pci lod win a 
tho Hebrew and Arabic inad< use of the same gram- 
matical processes There are no diacritical marks 
employed in wntiug , the letters are not oOmbuu d, 
and the words ari separated by tw o dots 

Although there can be no doubt of the existence 
of a rich literature m a flourishing country like 
Ethiopia anterior to Christ, still, owing both to 
frequent mteinal convulsions, and the misguided 
zeal of the early Christian missionaries, who here 
and elsewhere considered it their first duty to 
destroy all the ancient ri cords of which they could 
get hold, nothmgbut a few half erased inscriptions 
Save survived- The earliest existing document of 
post-Chnstian literature is a complete translation of 
the Bible^probably by Frumentius See F rumjsntius. 
the Old Testament, probably a translation from the 
Alexandrine version of the LXX , consists of four 
parts 1, the Law or Octatcuchoi (five hooks of 
Moses, Joshua, Judges, Ruth) , 2, Kings , 3, Solo- 
mon , 4, Prophets, and two books of the Maccabees 
The New Testament consists of— 1, Gospels , 2, 
Acts* 3, Paulua, 4, Apostolus A very peculiar 
.book, Henoch, belongs also to the literature of the 


Old Testament. See Enoch. The New Testament 
comprises likewise another book, Sonodas, contain- 
ing the pseudo-Clementine or apostolical constitu- 
tions, The Ethiopians have a liturgy (Kanm 
Kedaso— Holy Kanon) and a syrnbolico-dogmatiosl 
work (Haimanota Abatt — Belief of the Fathers), con* 
tinning portions of homilies of the Greek Fathers, ’■ 
Athanasius, Basil tho Great, Chrysostom, Cyril, s ‘ 
Gregory of Nyssa aud Na/ianzen Besides these, * 
they have m utyiologies, filled Synaxar They 
employ in this thin sacml literature a peculiar 
kind of lliytlun without a distinct metre Any 
numhci of i homing lines forms a stanza, without 
lcfirmco to tin mimbir of words < onsti tuting 
tho v use, oi of v uses constituting the stanza They 
ilso use urtun phrase m \s a reft am -not unlike 
the minnei oi the nudiov it Iftbicw Pi/mou See 
Ji wish Litli (i\ Vs to gonoidl literature, they 
have ntitlur a written book of laws, nor a gram- 
mu oi then own luigmgi, mu, m fact, any- 
thing woitli mentioning, cvcpt a Ohonide of 
A nun and (1 nonulcs oj Ahyssima They are very 
ioml, howivui, of mldhs, wise saws, ana the hke, 
bo fiscmiting to the Eistun mind They have 
i Dutionuy, but most of its explanations and 
tiauslitions ire utteiJ> wrong No wonder the 
It uned in Euiojk should liavi been sorely puzzled 
by sin h i 1 ingu igo, and that they should, after 
long lonsidci ition, hive pionounoul it to be either 
‘Childcc’ or ‘ fndi m ’ while Bruit' held it to be 
tin 1 mgungo of Ad uu ami Eve Potgen, a Cologno 
< h ui eh provost, hipptnmg to be at Home at the 
1m ginning of the l(»th e , there nude the at (maint- 
ain o of nitiv( Etlimpi ms, and birame the first to 
enlighten thi world on tin nature of this occult 
language' Aftei him came the Carmelite Jacob 
\1 minus Vie tonus from Ik ate, who wrote InstUu - 
fumes Lingua Chnhlati S J l/itop (Rome, 154fl), 
an Mitiif Jy worthless book , them Wemmeis, who m 
1683 published iu Ethiopi in grammar and eliction- 
ai } ’lh< ])im<ipal in vi stigator, however, is Hiob 
Luilolf fioniGotlui, who, auleel by the AbbiUregonus 
lufore unntioucel, and su])port<_d by Ins own extra- 
ordm iry lm.jiiHtic talents aud indomitable energy, 
u ipurul sue h ipowa'rovei this 1 mguago, that not- 
withstanding tlu number of e'miuiut Orientalists, 
mull as I’Jit.t, Lawn net, Horn, Hupftlel, Hoffmann, 
Ro«dig(i hwalel, lsenlnrg, Blumcnhach, &c, who 
have suue Jus tune In stowed much attention upon 
it, Ins books still hold the fust place It is 
hardly necessity to add, that tho Ethiopian is pno 
of the most important and in eh hj reusable languages 
to the Shcnutic scholir, containing as it does a 
gieat mmy words and forms of a date anterior 
to the sipaiation of the different Hhemitic dialects 
Among the 1 most important Ethiopian books printed 
in Europe- arc the Psalms, editcel with a Latin 
translation by Ludolf (Frm kfort, 1701), the New 
Testament, in two volumes (Bonn, IMS), the 
1 iok of Jletwth (Loud 1840) , Astermo Tsaue VaMs, 
with a Latin translation by Lawrence (Oxford, 
1810), J)ida scalar, or apostoliral constitution of the 
Abyssinian Church, with an English translation by 
Piatt (LoneL 1814, &c ) - Ludolf’s works are — Gram- 
maiicn Ethiopia (Loud K>61), Lexicon jEtfuopicum 
(Frankfort, 1099), Uistona jEihtoptca (Frankfort, 
1081) See also Ilecrcn, Historical JResearchca. 
Cailbau, Voyage & Mn ch ! , Salt, Brute, Ruppeli, 
&c, Traiela 

E'THIOPS, or iE'THIOPS (Gr aid5 t I bum, and 
ops, counti nance , being of a Id \ k or burned o otpif 
tenancc), is a term applied by the ancient chemists 
to certain oxides and sulphides of the metals which 
possessed a dull, dingy, or black appearance ThjUS, 
Ethiops MarUahs was the mixture of protoxide and 
peroxide of iron, known as the black oxide i Ethxops 

US 
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Mineral, or MJlkiops Marcoticvs , the black gray 
sulphur*, t of mercury procured by triturating m a 
mortar a mixture of inert ury and Sulphur, and 
Uthtops jm ae, was obtained by agitating commercial 
mcicury for weeks or months, when the oxygen of 
the air slowly formed the black oxide of mercury 

ETHMOID BONE, Tjif (so called from elhwos, 
a sieve), is one of the eight hones which collectively 
form the cavity of tin cranium It is of a some 
what cubical form, aud is situated between the two 
orbits of the eye, at the root of the nose Its upptr 
surface is perforated by a number of small openings 
(whence its innn ), thiough which the filaments ut 
the olfactory in rvt pass downw irds fioni tin mti 
nor of the skull lo tin sr.it of the sense of fund], 
in the upper pirt of th* nos* It consists of a 
perpendieulai icntril pi it* or limdla, which iituu 
lates with tlic vomer and with the ccntril iibro 
oaitilage, and thus assist* m ioirmng the septum o i 
partition between the two nostrils Hu lituil 
masses present a very compile itc d airang* muit, ind 
aro so planned as to gm m i small spur a v*iy 
largt amount of xurfa* < , on u ln< h tlic til imi nts of 
the o]fa*tor> utrv* aic spit id hi conijuritnc 
anatomy, w* lind i dm ( t i itio betwr in tlu dcviloji 
ment of these m isscs and the a< utin* ss of the s* use 
of smell See Smm t , One an and Bmsini o* v oi 

ETHNO'LOGY (Oi ffhno\, nitiou 01 rac* , and 
logos , discouise) is tin sucw* that tn its of the 
vaneties in tin human late, then most muikul 
physical, mental, and moial <li irutc nstu s, when 
compared one with the other, then pi* suit g<o 
graphical distribution on llu glob* , tin lr history 
traced hackwaids, with tin aid ot wnttui doumnnts 
and natural or iuonum* util i< mains, to the t uliost 
attainable point, and fin illy, the languagfs of the 
various nations and tubes of mankind, wluthu still 
spoken 01 extinct, classified ami compiled, with the 
view, by their means, of dc termivung the chief points 
of resemhlmce ot dissimduity among tin’ nations 
of the earth Ace 01 ding to this definition, flamed 

aftei the latest and Inst authorities, it is a science 
that involves in its study that of compu itive 
physiology, also of geography, hmtoiy and arc ha 
ology, and compaiativo philology Jt is tliu* foie .a 
mixed or composit* science, un bracing a variety of 
subjects formally not thought to belong io it, hut 
now deemed necessary foi its successful cultivition 
It has been often confounded with dhnoqi <iph>(, m 
wlpch is implied a simple des* notion of the nations 
of the earth, but ethnology takes a wider 1 ing* , 
and while it comprehends the former, cmbiaus 
much besides , melt i d, in its w idest sense, it is now 
understood as involving a discussion of tin impoit 
ant questions ‘ What is species 9 ’ and ‘Whit is 
variety 9 ’ also, of the doctrine of hybrnlity, and of 
the difficult problem eon* * ruing the 01 igm of man 
kind, that is to say, a sifting ot the e\ idcme for oi 
against the absolute unity of the human rice 

Ethnology, however, is a seienee still eompara 
tivcly in its infancy , and although it has made con 
sulci able progress since tb* res* aich* s of C impel 
and Blum* n bach, especially m this coiiutiy, *)wing 
to the nub f itig ible exertions of J)i Pilchard, it is to 
bo hoped that, is in the cise of other scicnoo — 
geology, foi instance and comparative philology — 
also of modern growth, when it comes to be better 
understood, and more widely cultivated, apart fiom 
1 prejudice of whate\cr kmti, its lnmts will be more 
accurately defined, and the study of it narrowed to 
a more reasonable area than it at present occupies 
As it is, 4hert is no alt* i native out to treat of the 
subject according to tlic definition given above, 
winch our space obliges us to do as briefly as 
possible 
U4 


No one can look at an Englishman, a Red Indian, 
and a Negro, without at onoe noticing the differ- 
ences between the three, not only as regards the 
colour of their skm, but the shape of the skull, the 
texture of the hair, and the character of the Beveral 
features, as eyes, lips, nose, and cheek-bones What 
strikes the ordinary observer chiefly is, of course 
the diff* rcnce of complexion , but the anatomist i» 
fully as much interested in the shape of the skull 
r Lkc first thoroughly scientific writer who endea- 
voured to lay down a method of distinguishing 
between the different races of mankind by a com- 
parison of the shape and size of the skull was 
Voter Cunpcr, a distinguished Dutch anatomist of 
list (cntury H* laid down a technical rule for 
iscerltiimng the facial line , and determining the 
amount of the facial angle, whieh he has thus 
described ‘The basis on which the distinction of 
nationH is founded may be display* d by two straight 
lines, one of which is to b* drawn through the 
7 matus autlilorius to the base of the nose, and the 
otliti touching tht prominent * * ntre of the forehead, 
and filling them* on the most advancing part of 
tlit uppir jaw bone, the lit ad being viewed m 
piofil* In tlu angl* produced by these two lines 
may be said to consist not only the distinctions 
between the skulls of the several specits of animals, 
but ilso those which ait found to < xist between 
*li!lii*nt nations, and it might be concluded that 
n itui* li is availid hers at the same time, of this 
angle to maik out tlic *' rsitics of the animal king 
dom, mil to establish a >rt of s* ale fiom the inferior 
tubes up to the most beautiful forms which are 
found in thi human spi cits Thus, it will be found 
tli it the heads oL birds display the smallest angle, 
and tli it it ilways lx tonus of greater extent in 
pioportion is the iniiual ippi caches more nearly 
to thi hum in fn,m( Thus, thi re is one species of 
th* upc tube m which the head lias a facnl anglo of 
42 d* guts , in another ammil of the same family, 
whit his mu of those Simu most approxun itmg n 
figure to minkjnd, the facial angle contains exact 7 y 
50 <h giccs Nt \t to this is the head of the African 
Nigro, which, is wall as that of the Kalmuk, forms 
au angle of 70 dc giccs , while the angle discovered m 
the li* ids of Europeans contains 80 degrees On 
tins difftunte oi 10 dtgrets in the facial angle the 
supermi beauty of th* European depends , while 
that high cli iractei of sublime beauty which is so 
sti iking m some woiks of *ancicnt statuary, as m the 
head of Apollo, and m the Medusa of Sisocles, is 
given by an angle which amounts to 100 degrees 9 
C unpei ’s method, howevei, although ingenious, 
w is found practic illy to be of little use, and was 
soon ab union* d for the vertical method, or norma 
virtually of viewmg th* human skull, invented by 
Blumenhach The obje* t sought in comparing and 
ariangmg skulls bemg to collet t in one survey the 
greatest nuiribu of chaiactciistio peculiarities — ‘The 
best way,’ says Blumenbick, ‘of obtaining this end 
is to pla* e a senes of skulls with the cheek bones on 
the same horizontal line resting on the lower jaws, 
and then viewing them from behind, and fixing the 
e> o on the vertex of each, to mark all the varieties 
m tlu shape of parts that contribute most to the 
national character, whether they consist m the 
dm otmn of the maxillary and malar bones, in tbe 
bre ulth or narrowness of the oval figure presented 
by the v ert* x, or m the flattened or vaulted fount 
of the frontal bone 1 Founding upon this mode of 
admeasurement applied to a large collection of 
skulls of different nations, accumulated by himself, 
Blumenhach classified the human family into ’the 
following five varieties— viz , the Caucasian, Mon- 
golian, Ethiopian, Malay, and American In the first 
of these — which he made to include the Caucasian 
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or Circassians Proper, the Celts, the Teutons, the ‘They were neither nomades nor savages, nor do 
Shenutea, the Libyan family, the Nilotic family, and they display m their crania either of the forms 
the Hindustani family— the skull is largo and oval, principally belonging to races in those different * 
the forehead expanded, the nasal hones arched, the states of existence " They had all heads of an 
chm full, and the teeth vertical In the second - oval or elliptic o spherical form, which are observed 
which embraces the (Chinese and Indo-Chinese, the to prevail chiet’y among nations who have their 
natives of the polar legions, the Mongol Tartars, j f icultiea developed hy eivdisation’ As they can- 
and the Turks — the skidl is oblong, but flattened at not however, by any means be made to compre-' 
the sides, the foieliead low and receding, the nose hind all t hi typos of nun, after thi Egyptians, he 
broad and short, and the cheek bones bio id iml flat, , describes flu gu it body of the nations of Africa, 
With salient zygomatic aiihes In the third -unbrac | cmbriemg tuln s sunk m the lowest state of degra- 
ing tho Negroes, Kihrs, Hottentots, Austi ilnns, ' dation , uul after flu Aiyans, 01 T n do Europe aua, 
Aliomns and Oceanic Ncgms- tin skull is long and , the people ot High Asm, chiefly nonuuhs, mha- 

jiarrow, the f or the u l low tin nose bio id and flit, ( biting \ 1st steppes, and invei rising m the sc id© 

the check bones prominent, the jwvs piojn ting liko • of ovilmtion beyond tin condition of wandering 
a muzzle, the lips thick, and tin clun sin ill Jn who] birds, though m this capiuty possessing some 
the fourth- embr u mg the Mil ins uul Polynesi ins width, uul uqiiaintcd with thi use of clothing, 
generally — the skull is high md squan , tin fori lie id t< nts and v\ igous ‘Tin sc classes of nations, * 
lot/, the nose bhort uid luoid, uni tin j iws pio In observes, ‘ h ivl different physical chaioctera 
p^tuig In tin fifth unbracing the Aimrican Among tin \fii< an sa\a»*e s we iiml tho prognathous 
family and the Toltican f imily tin skull is smdl, foim of the held uid ill its accompiniuients and 

with the apex high uul tin link pirt flit, tlu those truts displ iy themsi lv< s 111 pi ©portion to the 

ioiehead rcudmg, tin cluck bonis high, tlu nosi 1 iuoi il uul physical d< crulitmn of tho lace In 
aquiline, the mouth laigi , iml tin lips tumid 'Northern \sn, most of llie mil ihitants have the 

This clissdic ifion of tin hum in fmnlv with tlu pyramid'd uul bioad faced skulls’ Itcfcmng our 
added cluu aetc ustjcs unde 1 c ac h c l ihs, of c omjdc x ion, n ulus to the aitulis Any aw Rack, Eu\rT, and 
hair, ind eves, is upon thi whole flu most popul u, ‘mviimc I? v< * ic spe ctivc ly , foi 11101c detulod mfor- 
Blunicnbuli lining tvkm cousnh 1 ibh puns to nut ion 011 tlu subject of these thm grind divi- 
cliborate it and pic sent it to tin wo) Id in 1 foim sums of nnnkmd nm shill Inn only notice l)r 
acceptable to Rficniilu lrnjuinis I itc 1 u sc in lies, Piuhud’s subcliy ision \ of one ol tlum namely, the 
liowevci, have piovccl it to In not < £Lii( <> teniblc • Vry in 1 icc 

Thus, Cuvier ic due cd t lie in < clisscsot Llimie 11b u H [ r l lu gi< it Aryan m lndo 1 < mope ui lace, which 
tv three — viz, the Cun mian, Mongolian, uul c \tc lids itsc If fiom tlu mouth of tin Langes to the 
Efchiopnn, tieatmg tlu Mdiy md Ameru in as Butisli Islinds uul tlu northern extremities of 
subdivisions of tlu Mongolun 1 uepunot doc h tlu Sc uidinavi 1, cliynhs itself, ic 1 ending to Pnchard, 
sime Jh lhidilrd, who hi ought to the study into two bi inches vi/ , the puent stock m Asia, 
of ethnology not only a log* u tpi nut 111c c with md tlu colonics tbit it sucre ssncly sent forth into 
physiology, but a consult 1 vble knowledge of lm E111 opt Tlu Asnn hi 111c h c ompi isc s J Hindus, 
guegos, admits a gn iter numbci of v 11 ntus thm'- Pusims 1 Afgluns, 4 iUluchi and Biahm , 
Blumenbach, but divides his Cnicisim eliss into I Kinds (3 Ainuinans, and 7 Ohhi tines The 
two independent gioups, which In ( ills the Kyio eollcctivc body of tlu Eui opt an nations aie now 
Arvbiun or (Semitic, and tin Aiym 01 ludn (hi | gc nei illy re glided as a sc in s ot c olomc s from Asia 
manic More o vet, ho olijt c ts to tlu tc 1111 < 1 me asian, The pi oof tin is m unly on 1 c omp irison of languages 
as leprcscntiug the notion tint mmkinel had tin u ‘the uicunt Suiscut being legudtd by tho most 
origin on mount un lie 1 ghts Foi himself, Piicliud competent judges is the pircnt not only of tho 
holds with tin \nw tint it w is ritlm on tlu («uek and I itin luigiiigcs, but of tlu Teutonic, 
banks of large livus and then c&tuuus th it the ( with itsscui ' imniu itious of the SI i von u , Lettish, 
pi unit 1 VC nations developed themselves 4 flic Lithuuuin, md inch Celtic Dr Prichard himself 
cradles or nuiscrics ol tlu fu n itions, of tin »s* [ n is fcl « hist to point out the afhnity of the Celtic 
at least who bee urn populous, md Inn left 1 with tlie S msc nt, (ui < k, E it in, md Tc utomc, ill a 
name celebrated m 1 it« 1 tunc 5 *, q»j>e 11 to hive i"mmi published by him 111 1 M 1 , on the Knitem 
been extensive pi mis 01 villcys, tr iversed hy \ hjm of tlu (U It ir Nations Liter phi lologeis have 
navigable channels, and lrrigited by ptirmnil ind j confirmed the \nw tiken by him, and lu is perhaps 
fertilising stremis Three such regions were the [< cured also in tin conclusion, that tiny were the 
scenes of thi earliest cndisation ot the lniinin nst gre at linmigr mon <f the Aiyans into Europe, 
race, of the first foumlition of citus, oi the who we rc alUrw irds eoiupu red, md tlu ir nuinbe rs 
earliest political institutions uul of the lmcntion ! eons d< ribly reduced by ficnh ulvancmg colonies 
of tho arts which embellish human life In ono j from tlu same par* nt lnv< But tin 10 are other 
of these, the Semitic or Syro Ai ibian nations 1 nations or tribe s of Europe which no e hurts of tho 
exchanged the simple hiluts <»f wandering shop j philologists h ivc slice < c dc d in tracing to the Aiyan 
herds for the splendom uul luxury ol Nineveh 1 stock , such no the Eipps, Finns, J sc liudgs, and 
and Babylon In a second, the Inelo European | Pgri 111s of tlu North, md flu Euskaldiuus, now 
or Japetic people bi ought t*> pufeetion tin most 1 prinup ill v icprc edited l »y the Bisques in tho West 
elaborate of huuun di diets, chstimd to become in 1 To tlusc, I)i Bin bird Ins given the appellation of 
after times, and undei cbfleunt modifications, the' j Allopliy li ui d * 1 S nnotlui, and pnale y tribe), 
mother- tongue of the n itions ot I'uiopc In a third, | tin re by signify mg tin n inch jh ndc nee of the Aryan 
the landof Ham, watered by tin Nile weie invented 1 stoe k Hu pi oge rutois of these tribes w< rc probably 
hwroglyplucal literature 1 , auel the arts 111 which j tlu mhalntauts of Em ope, pnoi tv tin firat Aryan 
Egypt far surpassed all the rest of the world m , linmigi itnm ' , , 

tE earlier ages ot history ’ Di Pilchard, in his f After tlu^c sever d races, Di Prichard treats of 
well-known Natural History oj Man , commences the native tubes of the austral reas and th© great 
with a description of these three divisions of the Southern Ocean and finally, of the native ltlba- 
human race, not as discriminated one from the bitants of America In every eisi, he * carefully 
Other by the form of the skull, but as comprising describes tlu physical appearance or structure* the 
nea rly all the civilised communities, and indeed geographic al haUkit, history, and migrations (if any), 
nfwjt of the tribes of people known to antiquity the language, and the moral and psychical attributes 
160 145 
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of the nation 01 tnbo immediately brought under 
notif c His information has generally been obtained 
* from the heist source*, and hence his works may be 
it girded as a stort house of knowledge upon the 
subject of ethnology 

Hut both before and since Bliunenbach and 
Trichord, there kav< 1 m en several classifications of 
the human race pioposrd the simplest of winch 
is pel haps that ol I)i Latnarn, into 1 Mongohdc 
2 Atlantidfe, 3 Japetnix r l his writer is propeily 
regarded as the chief living exponent of tin 
science of ethnology in this country Following 
in the traik of Pin hud, and possessing, like 
hun, a consider d )le mquuntime with physiology 
and history, Ik distant is him iltogt th« r m tin 
department of lompu iti\< philology His cmitn- 
butums to tin rikiicc of ethnology, borrowed lioin 
this p irticular In inch of study tie lousoqucntly of 
the highest vahn but then is onr lmpoitant 
question, with respect to which the snthagis ot 
the btst ])liiJoIog( is irt rutin i with I'm hud thin 
wath Lath mi — \ j/ , tin ongin of tin Aiy in or Iudo- 
Hut opt an rat t Pin hard as we have hc t n lcfeisit 
to A si i, wlult Lilli it ll cl unis it loi J< Luojte 

Otlm chssiht itions might lit nnntioned, but 
those we shall h ivt (spec idly is tin. best autho 
ritn s, wen those of riv il schools do not it pH sent 
much insist on cl issific ition , piob ibly from i con 
Motion of tin hopelessness of 1 tying down any 
definite sc hi me m whnh ill could In brought to 
ague, m tin (listing slitc of the science Tint 
a dissifn it it hi will it let t onio wlnn more Luts 
shall hue bun u < unnilatcd, tin rc is eve ly u ison 
to belirvt , but tins will s< uuly happen befoie 
om grcit (jut stion it it ist shill luvt bun stt at 
rest, which now dnnh s the < iiltnator-, of ethnology 
into two hostile c un])s 

This (pit stion is tin all nnpoituit one ‘’Wlut 
is species' 7 Mon miv go on e 1 issi tying, but wlut 
do they clissity' Is it spt rn s, oi is it \ u ictus’ 
Piichud and Latham m this urnnttv, with a Urge 
band of follow < rs, m nut tin tbit the nuimious tribes 
of nun upon tin t irth (oiistitutt isscntully but om 
speues, tint tiny luve ill sprung from a single 
pair, an<l tint tin dilhmius obscrv iblt among 
them, even in tin extreme cises ot the European 
and the Eegio, in ly ill bo accounted foi by tin 
uifhn nets ot i hm it< , fund uid othu e neunistxnccs 
opei^ting through a long anus of iges, tndwhnh 
thus pioebu t the puuliir e h u icte listics that no 
one cm fail to notice m i e omparison of one with 
tht otln i It is a well xsecitimul tact in respect 
of tin animal md vegetable kingdoms genei illy, 
that although by tin union of two species hybrid 
animals and hybrid plants liny be produced, 
especially m the domestic wtatc, still there, is no 
power ot it production miong the hybnds them 
selves, m mules, foi instinu,and the offspring of 
the dog and the wolf, also in vanous tubes ot buds, 
natuit appearing to have set her bin upon any 
permanent mv is ion of her law with itspect to the 
distinctness of species With the races ot man, 
howtvti, this is not the case The Europe m and 
the K tgromkrm u ry, likewise the Spimard ind the 
Indian of South \monca both lnve* offspring, and 
that offspring is (pute as < ipablc of rt production as 
individuals of the oime parent n it ion Whence 

it is argued, tint all nations md tribes of men are 
originally of tin same sp t c ics The diversities among 
them, say Prichard md his school, are not great-e l 
' h in w i c ontinuallv see among the different breeds 
of dogs, horses, sheep, and oxen, wlneh are nevei 
thehss universally ngudt d as nothing more than 
varieties Indeed, witnni the historical period, and 
so late even as since the discovery of America iu 
the 15th c , such marked changes have taken place 


m the animals transported to that continent from 
Europe, that they would scarcely seem to have 
descended from the same stock. And if tins has 
been the case among the lower animals within 
such a limited* penod as that mentioned, is nothing 
to be allowed for the influence of climate and 
otheir agencies in modifying the aspect of mau, 
and producing those varieties observable in him 
ifttr i long lapse of ages ’ Man, although «a 
cosmopolite, and subduing all things to himself, 
‘capable of living under every clime, from the 
Aborts of the ley Sea, where the frozen sod never 
softens under lus feet, to the burning sands of cqua- 
tonal pluns, wlicic even ltptilcs peiiBli from heat 
and drought, 7 is nevertheless lnmsclf to a certain 
extent the eiciturc of the cm uni stances by which 
he is surrounded * Ht modifies the' age ncics of the 
i le me nts upon himself but clo not these' ngenuts also 
modify him' Hive tiny not rt neb lcel him in his 
vc t y oi g inibcitum different m different regions, and 
mult r vanems moele s of existence imposed by physi 
cil md men il conditions 9 How different a being is 
the Exepum uix, who, m his lnmow mud northern 
k e s, goige s house H with the bluolurot whales, from 
the le in and bungiy ISumnli m, who pursues the lion 
umlci a vcitieal sun ' Ami how cldloient, whether 
coni]) irtd with the skin elul inel oily fislici of the 
nebeigs, or with tin nakeel hnntu of the Sahai a, 
ue the luxuiious inmites of e istein hirems, oi the 
enugttie uul inttlhct’ ’ inh ibitmts oi the cities 
of Eui ope 1 1 Jcotwith Jtlmg ill these dillti enccs, 
howtvei, inasmuch l no impediment wJntevn 
exists to flic peipi tu moil ot mankind when tho 
most dissunilir v uuti' i in blended togethei, ‘we 
lienee eleiivo a eonelini c proof, mile ss time be m 
the instance of hum m luce m* i xc t ption to tho 
umveisilly juevdent J ivv c»f eugmisul nature, thit 
all the tubes ot im u in of one family 7 r J his 
conelusion of Pin hud, h ise d upon physiologic il 
greuinds, is xtiongly suppoite d by I >i L it ham with 
uguuunts eliawn fiom philology Dr Latham, 
t iking it as i lruttei ot fiet tli it ill the languages 
of m inland have b ul i conn non origin, argues from 
it in tiveuu ot an ougm il unity ot lice This 
common enigm ot langu me s, however, is i thing by 
no me ms proved, lor although Klaproth, Furst, 
ind De lrt/xe h hivi tiken gie it puns to establish 
in ifhnity betwe c u tin Smscut and tho Hebrew, 
M Kenan and otlm t xee Hint authorities regaid the 
ittemjet as unsuce < sslul, mel, even wtie it other- 
wise, ‘the Ohnn si , 7 siys i 1 ite vvutcr (Farrar, 
AVer?/ on tin Ongm of Ltniquutn ), ‘must always 
lemun i stumbling block in tlie way of all theories 
ie spe c ting a mnmtive language Kadical as is the 
dissimilarity between Aryan and Semitic linguages, 
and wide as is the abyt,s be tween tin ir grammatical 
systems, yet they almost appeal liko sisters when 
compart el with the Chinese, which has notlnng like 
the orgimc principle of giammai at all Indeed, 
so wnle is the difftience between Chinese and 
Sanscrit, that the richness of human intelligence m 
the formation of 1 inguage recciv es no more striking 
illustration thin the fact, tint these languages have 
absolutely nothing in common except the end at 
which tiny aim This end is m beth cases the 
expression of thought, and it is attained as weffi 
in Chinese as in the grurnn itieol languages, although 
the im ins are wholly diflcicnt 7 
Having thus made the reader in some degreo 
uxpiiuited with the views of Dr* Prichard and 
Latham on the subject of ethnology, we now pro- 
ceed to inform him of th§ totally different views and 
conclusions of the American school of ethnology. 
This school was foiuided by the late Dr Morton 
of Philadelphia, an erudite and active man of 
science, who laboured for many years in forming 
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a collection of human crania of all nations, and of 
ancient os veil as modem ages, with the design of 
still further carrying out Blutneubach’s researches 
into the varieties of mankind by a comparison of 
crania, according to the method he had proposed. 
This collection of crania was begun in 1830, and at 
the tune of Morton’* death m 1851, amounted to the 
large number oi 918 hrnnan ciama, to which weie 
afterwaids added 51 , mid it, besides, included 278 
crania of mammals, 271 of buds, and 88 of reptiles - 
m all, 160G skulls, being the* hugest collection of the 
kind ever formed, and which, tortunvtel\ for the 
purposes of science, is now deposited m the Museum 
of the Academy ot N itural hcicnci s at Pluladilphi i 
Simultaneously with this accumulation ot cranu, 
Dr Morton earned on his rtseutlus in cthnologv, 
not, however, m the restricts! muse in which lie 
began, following Bluim iih icli’s cl issitic it ion but 
availing himself of the 1 itest dis< o\enes ol Lhichaid, 
and the othu Bnglisli and continent il WTitc is Out 
of the iosults ot Ins KLmhus avis the public itiou, 
in 1839, of a handsome w oik, < u titled Cmnui A nun 
c ana, which was follow <d m 1814 by the Ciama 
A qifptnu a, in tin collution ot wlmh In iiulbrni 
much anhd by Mi 0 li (didilon ‘ Fn this Avnik,’ 
suys Ins bmgi iphi i, 1)? Pittusmi, ‘Moitou iouud 
himsclt compilhd to difhi in opinion limn tin 
mijonty o( sr hoi us in ic„nd to iiitnu points ol 
prinniy nripoitmu ’ I'hi gn it nivstion of the 
unity oi dmisity of minkind m 1 lie n mi:m w is 
one th it t illy tomd it -m 1 1 upon lus ithntion, md 
the (omlusion it whitli he nnx<d ift< i nun h 
patient im cstig dioi), wi m iixmu oi tin J itt» r 
view Ki w is slow to publish in\ opinion on tin 
sub pet, probabh use mug it ioi i woik upon 
which lu was « ngu. < d to In i ntith d the* J'hnunts 
of Ethnology His opinion, nowt \ < i, x\ is vu 11 know n 
to his frunds In a noti to i jujui in *S ill t man <? 
Journal ioi J817 lu mas ‘1 ni ly inn obsuu 
tint Avlicnevcr l hixo vntund in opinion on tins 
question, it Ins him m fix mu ot tin doitnni 
oi pririKN.il dixiisitits im *n«' nun, m oiiL'iinl 
adiptation of tlie scxdil ruts to those a mid 
circumst me es ot ilimiti md lot il i ty which, xxhih 
eongem il to the om, in cli stun live to the otln i 
and subsequent mu stig it ions lnu ionium* d me 
m thtse akaxs’ J 1L i Ictin to l)t JSolt, <1 it* d 
January 18>0, hr Jiys down tin following proposi 
tion ‘Tli it mil *•]»( ui s h id its oulJii, not in om, 
but in fs\ci il o i j 1 1 in tin mi itions, imlthit thi s( 
diverging fiom thru pimntiw cmtiis, nut ml 
annlgarnatr d m tin ]»iognss ot turn, mdlnxcthus 
givin nsc to tbosi inti inn diatc links of orgunsvtion 
which now coniint tin i vti tines tog< tin r line 
n> the tiutli ilmsfid oi m> tny i system tint 
explains tlu othuuisi iiimiti 11 igibk phoioiiuni so 
rcmaihably btampt d oil tin rues of 111111 ’ id is 
latest utterance upon the subpit is contumd in a 
letter written to Mi (f 11 MuLlon, m April 1851, 
only a fortnight bofoie the writers diccasr, which 
concludes as follows 4 Tin doc trine of the original 
diversity of mankind unfolds it n If to nu more and 
more with the distmetm ss ot ri x elation ’ Hm 
Views upon this and other points of dispute among 
ethnologists bav< Ixen suite « mhodicd in 1 remark 
able work, entitled Typos 0 / Mankind, or , Ethno- 
logical Researches bawd upon the A mient Monuments, 
Paintings , Sculptures , and Crania ot J l aces, and upon 
ifyelr JSatwal, Geographical, Philological, and Bibli- 
cal History illustrated by Selections from the tried ited 
Papers of S G Morton, M D , and by additional Con 
trdnitwnS from Professor L Agasvz, W Usher, M J ) , 
awl Professor H S Patterson, By J 0 Nott, M D , 
and G-. K. Gliddon (Philadelphia, 1854) In this com- 
posite work, perhaps the most remarkable feature is 
life paper contributed by the celebrated naturalist, 


Professor Agassiz, m support of Dr Morton’s theory 
as to the original diversity of the human races. 

The paper by Agassiz is entitled, Sketch of ike 
Natural Provinces ot the Animal Woild , and their 
Relation to th r Thjfcrtnt Typts of Man It was 
ebawn up by the writei fiom a conviction that 
much might be giiucd m the study of ethnography 
by observing the natuial 1 elation s between the 
different races of in in and the pl lilts and animals 
inhabiting the sinio ugions The sketch given by 
him is intended to shoxv, that ‘the boundaries 
within which the different natuial combinations of 
uuinals aio known to be 1 ncuinsi nbul upon tho 
surtuc of oui 1 irtli coincide with the natural lango 
ot ilistim 1 1 x pc s ot m in Such natui il 1 ombi nations 
of mini vis < in unwcubcd xvitliin <h liniti bouudaiios 
in cilhd iuiuna, whafccvn be tluu home— land, 
sci, 01 watu ’ The 10 111 eight legions of the 
cirth, iccoidmg to \gissi/, taih containing its 
ow n 1 iuiit*, and its oawi peiulm 1 a pc of man, and 
his mam conclusion fiom 1 < onsidi 1 ition of theso 
stxiral tauiic is as follows ‘Tint tlu diversity 
inning mm nils is a tut difumimd by the will 
of the (‘ii itoi, ind tin 11 gr 0^1 iphu il distribution 
i.ait ot tb« gum d pi in whiili uiiitis ill 01 g muted 
mugs into out gu it 01.' mu (omiption, wluucoit 
follows tli it whit an c ilh d human linos, down to 
thin spi 1 1 ills itmu is n itioiiH, in distinct pumor- 
dnl hums of tlu t x pc of min’ Missis JSott and 
(•liddou in thin xxoik ijuoti d, appt il ti 1 urn pliant ly 
to this tin 01 y ot Agusi/ 111 suppoit ol tluu view 
is to tin ]ii 1 ti 1 it t \ k dix < 1 sit v oi tlu rms ot man- 
kind, md in 1 tuihsi ipii nt woik, /ni/ if/enoui Races 
of Hu J\nth (I’lulidi lphi 1, J 877 ), luxe lUbirUd a 
tmfln r (ommmiK ition liom tlu Avritu, in wdmh, 
x\ lull he 11 itu itis his ioi im 1 lv cxpicsscd opinion, 
th it tlu in «s oi m m f ho i ir as com u ns their 
« r i o<. t iphu .il disltibulion, in mu 1 >|<<L to the Hama 
< m uniNi upturn i» tlu otln r liunibi is of tho animal 
kingdom, he obsims ‘lu<n il this tut stood 
isolitcd, it would hIu w how intimitily the plan 
of tlu amiiiil cm itiou is bnki d wlUi that of 
mankind But this is not all There an other 
h ituiu, o< mi iiug iniong umnils, Avhuli require 
tin most (mini considi 1 ition lnisirmth ns they 
beu picusilv upon tlu question it ishiu, wlicther 
ui mkiud 01 gin it<d fiom om stuck or liom several 
docks, 01 lu uitions Jlnsi b itini s, will knoAvn 
to ixiry /oologei, h iv< lid to as coriilictmg view® 
icspi ctmg thi unity or jil 111 aJity oi icidam types of 
anmialH as ire ]iri vailmg icspcitmg the unity or 
•plm ihty oi the ongin of the Jiuni in 1 u e» Tho 
controversy Axliuli his been 1 mud on among 
zoologists upon this point, shcw r s th it the ditU- 
mltics icspcfhiii* tho laics of men aicnot peculiar 
to tin (jmstiou of mm, blit liiA'olvc the inves- 
tigation of the Aihoh anmnl kingdom though, 
sti mge an it m ly jppcu, tiny hive always been 
lonudtrid Without the hist lelorcme to ono 
moth ci * 

This theory of Agassi/, it must be stated, ha® been 
much conti overfeed as hkiwim the opinions gener- 
dly of Dr Morton and the Ann man school of 
ethnology, partly on biblical, and pirtly ou scien- 
tific gi on mis Indeed, from the conflict of opinions 
as to the origin of the human lace, it the solution 
of this question xvno tlu soli object of ethnology, 
the science might be said to be m a very unsatis- 
factory state But this is not, the case The 
question at i u sue is one that m°y well oe left m 
abeyance for the piesmt Without it, tho field of 
inquiry is sufficiently wide, and is well cultivated 
by skilled laboureis, who continually bring the 
product of their researches in physiology, geo* 
graph y, archaeology, and comparative philology to 
onnch and fructify the newly tumed-up soil* 

HT 
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Subjoin* <1 is a tabular view of the different races 
of mankind, accoulmg to the classification of 
Dr L itJuxn 

I MONOOI IDiE. 

Phyiiral Charartn tdtrs — -Face broad and flat, 
front il profile retiring or depressed, maxillary 
pioldc moderately piogmthu or projecting, imJy 
oithoguatic , eyes ottin obliqw , skin nr. 1 } .1 tun 
wluto, ranly a jtlbluk, lridts goner illy duk, 
hair straight and link, md blitk, rtrtl} light 
coloured, soinetunt toil} lit.ly woolly Luo 
gnafjtn — aptotic uni igjlntm ik , 1 11 1 ly with 1 tun 
amalgamate infliction Si . Iom i \< i Jhstnhn 
twn — Asm, Poly u< mi \imm 1 Intfurwi upon tin 
hwtory of tin tun Id in itc ri il 1 ithc i th m mot il 

A AHAK Mom (Ullil I Snijn/m did (ill 
bracing ( 'hint w , r l il». t ms An inn si , Si uik m him 
bo I Mils, Huri m sc , tin Mon iml muni i<»us unpl m d 
tribes 2 Turamau dot l .mbiuing the Mon o 
lian branch, tin r I un^iisi m bi un h,th« Tmk 1 >1 un h, 
and tin f r gn in bt un li 

B DfOblllllN jMuNC <ll I 1 > I I (<<01^1 Ills 1 

Iiisguns i Mi jtji 1 li m < n< issnih 

r ()< 1 ask Momoihm 1 AniphiHisutn dad 
etnbi icing Jhotomsnns I'olync 1 ms, Mihgisi(') 

*2 At Unionr stnn diol tmbia.tng the mines ot 
New ( 5 mm 1 N» w ficlunl Noloumii h Isles, Touisnh, 
Now C ih dom, 1, Vtislrdn mcl f 1 muni 

I) lIvrMJouvN Mom 01 1 1> 1 1 Sum* ids 

2 YmiMHins 1 A uk dim 

K Fining i\n Mon. 01 mi 1 hmi hh 2 

dapimsi f 'L In Amo 1 homks ~> lv unsk 1 
dales 

F Ami UK an Mom om> 1 1 min wing the \ 111 

OUH 11 itivo tubes ot Ninth md South Vim 1 hi 

G Indian Mom 01101 1 Timul 2 IMdituli 

3 Ihahm 1 I ndo ( « mgt tu r > Ihubulti 0 ( ish 
mnniii 7 Giiu'dtst »S Mil.lnun 

11 v 1 I \ Oil) 1 

Physical Chauntn /s/»s - M ixillaiy prolih pio 
jecting , insil, gnu 1 illy flit h until, t* tiling 

cranium, dolikhokoph die Un jmntil di inn 1 . 1 

being g. n<i dly n mow .\.s lutly obliqu. skm 
often jet hku k \n\ 1 u< l\ ipprowhing a puu 
whit. , hm cusp, w nolle 1 ml\ sti light, still ln.n. 
l'Ut 1 } light tolomt .1 /j(t)h)tnnf, s with m agglutm 
ate, lanly in unilgimat. mil. (turn Jhdt ihntnni 
Africa Jntluemt on tin. Itidon/ 0/ tin ito/lrf, nn on 

Side l thk 

A A ju Ko An iMii'i llmbr ic mg v mous lugio 
tubes 

B KaH'M \ 1 1 vn 1 10 i — Kifttt tubes &( 

V lloniNjoj V 1 1 nn no 1 - 1 llottintots 2 
Saabs d Bunin 11 is 

J) Niioik \ 1 1 \ n 1 n> 1 l (idlis 2 A • ow h 

and Fakish 1 3 Nubims f ihsliui r > Mlvuili, 

&c 

E AMA/IUUII VlilMJLUl 

Y Em 111 an Vuvniiim- 

G Si Ml IK All V Nl ID I 1 Sunns 2 \ssy 
ruins > B ihylomans f Ltiu leidi (Ld. mutts, 
•lews, Simuituis, <tc ) *» Aiils 0 Ltinopnn 

7 CinumUs V vt # 

ut ninnu 

PhfMntl t In ) ri idn v -Miullm piofde but 
little piojuting nisil often pi.uiiiiu lit , irontil 
bometmus neul\ \titu il , ticc iinly %erv flit, 
moderat'd} broad skull ttn r illy dohkhokt phalic , 
«ms lartly oblnpit skm wink or brumtti bur 
m ur woolly often lijit tobmml uadt.s bliuk 
blut, gray J cnujuiuja*, xutli imilgamate inflections, 
or cls^ m aptotic rarely igglutm vte, never aptotic 
Distribution, Europe Inrlucnct on the history of tin 
world, gt\ iti r than tint of cither the MougoluLx. 
or the AtlantuLe, moral as n\ ell as xuatenoL < 


A Occidental Japetid^B.-— K elts 

B In do Germanic Jarettd^.— 1 Vuropean 

daw, embracing Gotha, Teutons (Ma«0 Goths, 
High und Low Germans, Franks), Scandin ivnms, 
Sarmatians, Slavonians (Itnssians, Servians, IH> nans, 
Bohciuians, I’ol* s, Serbs), Mediterranean Indo- 
Geimimj (H.lhnie branch, Italian branch) 2 
/? ant nn r/oss, embracing Brians, Kurds, Beluchi, 
l’atins (Afghans), Tajiks, Siaposh, Lugmam, 
j)u dull, Wokhin l Unplaced Armenians, 

Ibuiun, VI bam ins 4 Fitmrt stocU,' Pelasgi, 
l trust ms, pi .pul itums of Asi 1 Minor 

J] HI V L (symbol, C' ,H ) h the starting pomt of 
th. 1 mill v gioup, ot whuh oulmary ether and 
alcohol an numbtrs 

I till, ( 4 ik 

[ tin 1 ( 4 II 1) CKulf of I diyl 

AIui'h I, ( 4 II 0 llu, 1 ft Itu al Oxult of I tliyl 

rtini} bt pitpu.d by uting upon iodide of ethyl 
bv e r i mill lit.l /in. \sh* 11 tlm . th\i is hl)t rated, and 
m ly He <>bt tint d is 1 tuloiuhss, mllimmable gas, 
of m agn . dil. odoui, insoluble in water, but 
soluble m ilcohol 

J'jTIIV LA AUNT is «a substiiKc stirmglv lesem- 
blmg urdinuy iiumom 1 01 hutshorn 111 odour and 
t.fbt 1 j.inp.ili. It is found m oil t<u, m tin oil 
tilit tint d dm in g f lit distimtiM di till ition of bones, 
in t lit gists i\ol\td dm no putn fiction, and may 
bt piodiuxl by tufun mpli.ik.l thumuil }>ro 
c< Sis Lthyl Iimiii is » mobil. liquid of sptCifiC 
^1 1 v ity (i'H» (xv dt 1 100 .);, in.l boils it 6 (>° F It 

In ( 1 btiong immoni u il odoui, bis m alkaline 
utum nn it l l tolouiing mittirs, forms white fumes 
with sliong i. ids in.l m comp isilmu is analogous 
1 .) gist ous umnom 1 (MI , or N I III 11 ) with one ot 
th. itoins of hydrogen itplu.d by t thyl (C 4 ii f O 
tn Vt), md is npus.ntul l»} tlic symbol NlIILAe 
01 Nlfj V. 

Id lbNNK Sr an inipoi t uit m uiuf x. taring 
kiwn of J'linu, in ffie thpulmcnt of hum, is 
situ itcd 011 both bulks of tin h nrens, an allhunt 
of Hu faun iii th. t.ntn of t \ du bh md txt.n 
si\t 1 oaf fu hi i0 nnlis south south west of Lyon by 
1 ul md ibout ’SS mihs south south tost of Pans 
It is sunoumh.l hy toal mints, is s. ik d upon 
toil th posits md his g ilh in s driven even beneath 
its ‘tints 'Iht stit um on whuh tin town is 
built tumulus un iluible w *Ui power to move its 
m it him 1 \ md its wittzs xic ilso ot gre it use for 
tempt img non ami Bkcl r lht old town of St E. is 
bully built uul th. nt w town, whuh lias sprung up 
mi y quit kly , is destitute of u t hitcctural harmony 
Die newti hous. s ait built of v line white sand- 
slum md in luqmntly fivt and six stones m 
lu iglit luit th. v 1 ipidk become tnrmslied and 
b.jmu.1 bv llit ptrpttuil cloud ot coal smoko 
wlu.li lungs over tin. tow-11 Th* most note 
woithy building is the HOtcl d( Vilh, which cou- 
tuus th. Vustt Jndudiitl, with spccunrns of the 
minufuturcs of the town, and ed the minerals 
md f of the n< lghbourhood St E is famous 
fm its nnmif uturcs of nhbons andhiearms The 
ldd.on man 111 ic tones contain 10,000 looms, and tho 
nminl \ duo of their piodtuu) is estimated at 
bOOOOOOO fi xne s (12,375 000) in value They are 
11111 in tllttl m elegance of design, and m nchness 
md dtlic lev »>f colour, and art exported to all 
puts of the woikl There aic *xtensive puvato 
m uiutac tones of fnxarms, besuh s in imperial fire- 
arms manufactory, which supplies most of tho 
muskits of the French army St E has also 
ext. nsi ve manufactures of bayonets, scythes, sails, 
saw blades, foils, anvils, vices, files, and also of 
silks, velvets, lace, embroidery, muslins, glass, 
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leather, awl paper. From the coal-field on which off from tho oham of mountains which run parallel 
St Eb is situated, about 600,000 tons of coal arc with the northern shore of the island, by a wnrud] 
raised annually On the 1st January 1850, St K. valley, through wluch flows the Alcantara, and from 
was constituted the capital of the department, m tho southern tbam \>y a larger valle>, which forms 
place of the town ot Montbnson St E arose the basin <»i the (iiaretta Its eastern side n«(* 
originally from a castle built m the 10 th c by the directly fiom the Mediterranean, thirty miles of 
Counts of Forez It mmosod greatly in the 15th coast being tnmud by the sti earns of its hwas. Its 
c,and m 1771 it had 20 , (W 0 inhabitants , m 1 85 1 , bast, is almost *M) miles m circumference, and 
40,614, in 1850, 00,677, and m 1861, 110,000 from this it lists like an immense cone to tho heiuht 
inhabitants of 10,871 he t 

ETIQUE'TTE (It a tickt t, supposed to he from history of K does not <any us far back 

the Cd tip tocyn, a little puu or slip - a token) m active volcano in the later portion. 

Ongmall^, ctKjmttti sigmlnd i httk pnu ol piper tll( T ‘ p< nod, it contimns still to pour 

affixed to a lug oi othei objut to snjnly its nut(n ^ wd the tjutid ashis, dust, and 

contents The word emu piohubly to jkhn«sh th< togitlni with the strunris of molten lava, 

secondary meaning which wt now attich to it, ol ** 111 lll< nuusc of untold ngts, built up this 

the forms oi detoium.'* ohsnud in the iiiteiuniisi 1UUIUUSI mount un <hie central erat<r has been 
of life, more pirtiuilailv on *d it* on isions, horn its tho 1 » 1 ‘ 4 «hng outlet foi tin so mat rials, and they 
having been cuslomuv to dchui su< h in J vt ts lllive nmsc 4 m ntly airmgid tlnmsolvcs into 0110 
111 s triK tmg each person who w is to tike put m tin nntrd md doiiunint mound - the lone shaped E , 
ceremony as to the pait, which In w is i\)netd to 1>u * l,nmmi1 iblo hi condirv md smrounduig craters, 
play Th( cauls wlinli u« still chhvcud to tin 11(11 lining, l>y its* ejected m ittw in external 
mourntis it f munis md tliosi on w Inch tin ordi 1 Nlli dlti com, exist on lvtm M my of tin so, in the 
of the darios 1 st imth it lulls md « m i,jh_ P*«mjh ss of tin 151 out h of the mountain, have been 
parties au of this nituK I'nj»ul u public dmns u? <‘»v«ud and lnd by the 111010 intent ti upturns, 
constantly issuing fiom the pi 1 s toi the pm j»o ,1 ot *' ‘^‘t V <>f them m i> Im < omit* d surrounding tho 

teaching <tiqu« tU 01 tin mb sot lull mom in goo. 1 "PI" * f<*i tic*n ot V nunv bung lulls of c onsideiabJo 

society Fluy will, 1 01 tin most put In touml tu altitude, but all of tin in njipiamig only as tufling 
bss tnistworthy Ui m tin piomphm s ol intuit, 

winn the mdmdu il possesses 11 * isoiiibh amount " " 

of rcwiuiu fm otlit rs, md it ]>• 1 1 1 01 hnnst If \.t c ' ; N. 

them an urtun umu ntnm ilitn x whuh e in only / C \ 

be ltairud by instruction. oi some kind, or )>v f \ 

obstn it ion and tile «>l>s< 1 \ itum miy b» ittindul . \ 

with u 11 jilt is, mt < 11 1 mm lui ^ f if = - 

KTTVF 1 tiWi in it.. iicitUi ..f A, gilt shir, , - <>^'>'^1^?%^. 

nmiung inlaid tnnn t h« larth (iM,orig M jniKs 

I 1 1 ' mill ■. in m il- i iln |i'n |vn . il,. | uni | |n " ^ ^ I 

scenery iround tin up]iu hill ot tin lot h is *n uni 1 1 1,1 11 u ot tu 1 

ami romantic 'loth, tistre. Ihnt’ruuhm, 11)70 » , , l e l e 




; w 




fat, iml It. u Man, 2 1(1(1 f.,t a,. I tJ„ „ 1)lt Ii j , ‘ T , ‘ * T , “"r*' 

ha, M.ihw Tin I... 1. , iln.it, .,,.,11 ...Mm. ... i„,]K,sa^ u,.l ^ mountain 

ves„l« >\, ilclmtt ,ii I’ntii j , l„u,„lul ,» tl„ 1 Wi 1' ’i. ..T!"!.' “* * 


| J >1 i mt \ ii u ot I tn i 

i lmguluitn s wlnn \u\ud at a distance as subor- 
I thn it» pointc f»l so imposing md colossal a mountain 


c , on the sit. of v moiUhtdv of tin title oi 7th < , 
is now m ruins t onml Pun m tin lowu }jart ot 


tH[net, sorrn b iu iml barien, otlnrs env< rod with 
tin duk iml Homhri pin. or with the gayer and 


is now in ruins uinnurun in tin iowu part ot . , . , \ , , r i 1 , "V 

the Inch, mil no, , wt.if.ul fa,., H only (,lo f.,l , *1 f! ' ,° lk t,, ' i bluh ’ aml tho 

l>ro4d, and is , \ < r V tn.lml.nt. luaa.tl,,',. nr ’’ ’" ,l f ‘ ll T"*' 1 I"' tlULS, l'!° 


i/ii/au, atiu to t, , . i y tu. mui in, i i ton i fir J<ii|I . x , , 1 i i i ,, ,, , 1 

fat high ,t lull t„h < „M.1 l-v ., sunk.,, i, ( ,.f ' 7 s 7 ’ l u l/, v , '"in' 1 ’ " mart 

rock*, inrtly h,„ ,t law „ ,t, r U th, v.uth m,I, J ,' t * lul /" ‘l, 11 U '.’ V '^ V i. ■*" ,D,ni ; lu >° 

of the mouth al 1 <» h I ,th„. mil. , ,„.,tu o, ()1„„, «' U, J ' V l ' n,ln « ti " !^ U, “ mo.inta.in, 

on a proji cling tnughnu. r-it, , „k Into mt,<th, K h 7 * V',' J ' " i" ^"-ZZ'T,, \ '‘ r ^. v, 7 caI 

are the rum. ot fhnM.n.,,., li.tlc, tV an,,,,. i»m J ««0 t.» ><m fyt IurIi, on which are 

rtronghoUnf the M,„l, C , hinhlmg m „h ,t u J 1 ",* r" / mnin,,. r,U ,m st.cnm* ( nnd 

caHeci th, Ldmmlimsttk of tin ,,„1 ,.1 th. 11 th iT **y J..™njy ihUumhI dikee. 

or beginning ot th. 1 tth c „ith n ,lls 400 f.ct U , V ‘ ' 1 ’> '" v 1,1,1 1,1 ( Ml-^rance 

circumference, 10 to 50 t. . t hu'U, md 10 htt thick, , “r 'V* “ ' risi ^ i'-.*. , ,ly above tho 

and with thru inumlt.m.r, Dunetiilmg, „ | " { " U * »tly preeento, except 

ji j i i ji , r , v I w hen < f>\ ( n d w lth snow i tuuuy waste of black 

po»ed by ,o me to haw hcin ih, m U of the Dabwhc j hv , scol , , aUll lsks th , cent ^ of wh vk n a 
{Scottish monarchy (mi JKiiivpM, ^-nd from tins i tu i U| " 

plaoo the famous sHb or . Stone of D<stmy (Lia Ful), 1 ' ’i, , A I) , ‘ t ’, 1 

tow in the coronation chin, IWstmmster Abbey ‘ f ' ,7 f 'ft , It » followed by 8 « or 
is said to have been taken m bll by Kenneth 3 . “ fT 1 ' '^ 5 ' wkeh luxumnt 

Mdol*° b< ' 0Ue > wh< ' ute Ld " ilj 1 rtmoved 11 abound, toi ther wkh nc h' pasturlge^or herds^and 
to London. . floeks \ varying bieadt). of from two to dem 

K7TKA, or JETNA (now Monte Giuflio), is tho miles of cultixated region Hiirrounda tho base of 
largest volcano m Europe It is in isolated moun Etna. Its great products are corn, oil, wine, fruit 
«£&in, situated on the eastern coast of Sicily, and cut and aromatic herbs, * 

lift 
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The first iccordtd eruption of E. took place 476 
B c The most remarkable that have occurred 
mine no the following 1169 A.D, when Catania 
and If>, 000 of its inhabitants were destroyed, 1627, 
in which two villages and many human beings 
THiished, the eruption w Inch continued at intervals 
from 1G(>4 to 1073, and destroyed many villages 
with their inhabitants Numerous chasms wire 
formed at this tune , from one several miles long 
and four or live ftet wide were emitted a bright 
light and strong sulphurous vapour , from nnothc r, 
black smoke md quantities of stones were givt n 
out, and from others, streams of lava In 107 h 
an immense volume of salt(') watci iusln d down 
the mountain by some, it m supposed to liavo In in 
ejected from tin < i<ab i, but it is morn prohablo th it 
it arose trom tlu Hiiddcu m< Itmg of the snows w hn h 
covered the summit of Hu mount un The list 
great eruption took pi i< ' m JS62 I mint iiho < Imiils 
of asli gray dust vv< in i jccti d, c om i mg the wlioh of 
tho suriounding lounlry Fiom two rn w mouths 
on tin custom /lank tin re Issu'd vast totn nts of 
lava, ono liking the dindion of ZifTiimi, the 
ofchei Homing tow uds (him Tiio one hIioim 
W<ih two units broul, and it »mo timo a« inm h as 
J70 feitdup It mov'd st tho rite ot about 600 
fett m tlie hour, but when it distimlul aluupt 
dills on the moiuitam side, it w is preupititid like 
a torrent in heiy t asc ub s 

The mini rals pnnliir tovolemic locks ocuii at 
K , such as diiysoliti, zeolite, soh mtc, alum, mtn, 
vitriol, coppez, mercury, an<l spuulai lion 

ETOLIA Seo A lor i a. 

E'TON, a town in tlu south of Biu kmghainahuc, 
on tlic left bmk ot tlu Th iitus 42 miles south 
south east ol Bui kmghun and 22 miles wist south 
west ol Loudon, m u tin Slough station of the (Ik iL 
Western Kailw ly It Iks opposite to \\ mdsot, in 
Berkshire, with whuli it is connect'd by a bndg< 
over the Tliunts Though m st panto touiitus, 
those two towns ici)l\ fonn oiu E ihntly con 
gists of ouo long wdlpa\td stnefc, and is mainly 
dependent on tlu college Top (1801 ) 3122, oxclusiv o 
of tho Eton boys 

ETON" COLLEGE is om among the most 
famous education il cst ihhshmi tits m Engl md It 
was founded m 3410 by Homy VT limit i the 
title of ‘The College of tlio Ble sod Miry of Eton 
beside Wmdsoi ’ The origin il toundation consist! d 
of t provost, 10 pntsts, 4 (Inks, b choristo i*s, 26 
poor griunra ir si holers a in isti r, ind ‘26 poor lnhnn 
men Tin lung piovid'd foi tho cstibbsliment out 
of his own (bnusiu luuls and tin i stales of coitam 
alien prioi ies. A Mipplcnn ntary charter was gi anted 
in 1441, m which y* u ilso the College buildings 
were commenced llcniy was very solid tons tluit 
tho work should be ol a dm ibh kind Some <4 the 
buildings were finished lu 141), md wore liandi el 
over by the loyil commissioners to the piovost, 
clerk, and scholars Politu il tumbles of various 
kinds lctardtd the oomph tion of the buildings 
till 1623 Bishop Way il tit etc was the first head 
master and ifterwaids a nnuuticent supportoi oL 
the College Tlu institution passed tlu ough mile li 
I>cnl in the u ign ot Edward IV, and igun m the 
time of tin Eommonwcalth , but it surmounted th< 
dangers, and the men ismg value of its estates 
brought in a largi miome 

The present toiuulutiuii consists of a provost, 7 
fellows (one ot whom is vice provost), 3 conducts, 

7 th rks, 10 lay cleiks 70 scholars, and 10 choristers, 
besides ollu era and servants Most of the scholars 
aic, at the age of 17, elected to valuable scholar 
ships at King’s College, Cambridge , several smaller 
scholarships at other colleges, both at Oxford and 


Cambridge, together with sundry exhibitions and 
prizes, are also open to them* Among these is a 
prize for the French language, given by the late 
Prince Consort. The scholars are lodged within the 
College walla 

f J he main portion of the establishment, however, 
numl>cnng nuuly 900, consists of the oppidan $, 
students who live out of the college, and whose 
friends pay liberally for their education The 
tuition is the same tor them as foi the college) s or 
si hoi us 6 hen ai< an uppei ami a lower School, 
managed by a head mastir and lower master, with 
a lug« stall of assist mts Considerable discussion 
h us t ik< n pi k o w ithm the I ist few years concerning 
tho kind of < ducatiou received at Eton, the eost at 
wlmh it ls obtaimd, aud the monnous incomes 
(bnv'd by some ot tin oflunls The course of 
(dotation 1ms not uudiigom much change, except 
tbit the Mudy of mctlu unties lus bun lccontly 
(Ik IS) mint a iKCtssuy pail of tin school business, 
il is nliJl oi tlu mubcvil chuacter whuli rtgaids 
(truk and Latin is tin' basis of ill good education , 
and dois not bi sto>\ jhulIi lttuitjon on modem 
hiiuiu Tin rc is, how ( \ ( r, gr< it picstige connected 
\vi*li the Eolhgt , md tlu Ltoni ins, m their nitor 
i nut, gem z dlv look luck with iHution upon it 

Tlu <huf buildings ot the Colbgo consist - of tho 
cliapil, tlie bill the libi uy, tlic schools, tho 
pruv ost’s and m isto r s ap irtments, and the lodg- 
ings ot tilt ftlh.ws surr imlmg two qua«Li angles , 
togetlui with the boys i irv and sh cping apart 
mints, in a dustoi i utd the w Buildings, 

ittich'd to tin nortlu in suh ol Hit oldt r group 
Tlic chapel is mostly o stum tin other buildings 
of bn« k md tlu < Itu t «t the wlioh is vi ry juctur 
(-.ipu, is so li fiom tin tinu! ot \V mdboi Castle, 
on tbo otlui sole ot tin f l horns The dispel is 
an espuully be uitiful ob]ut Tim houses ot tho 
mush is iii gintiilly lit tod up foi the reception of 
oppid ms is health rs 

ETRURIA, T\BRHT XI A, TUSCIA, disig 
mttd, it i pi nod iniium to the foundation of 
Home, in uly the wlioh d 3til\, tojctlnr with 
sunn ot its most import mt westun id mils Its 
metluinput horn tin Alps to tin V pc mimes was 
known linihr the nunc ot Ltiuiu Circmnpadana , 
its southern, from tlu fiber dowm to tlio (lult of 
Pi stum, or, u cording to some to tlic Su llian Sea, 
limit r th it of F trim i Cimpani in i , while the central 
poition, bound'd on tlu S by the Apennines and 
tin mn Macra, S and K by tlu Tibci, and W by 
tin Tyrrhenian Sea, win cillcd Etiuna I^ropna. 
The two hrst, howtv'i, dul not long remain Efcms- 
efiu tirntory, }>ut wen cither leconqucied by tho 
surrounding trilus t«» whom they r hid originally 
l»f longed, oi idl into the hands ot mw mum 
giants No liutonc il lccoids of that brief period 
ot my moment having yet conn to light, they 
do not cl inn mu attention, while Etruria Proper, 
scinty though om inform itiou about it still be, 
dt st i\ ' s oui intt i' st in the highest degree For its 
physic il ic it in t s, we rtfer the rculti to Tuscany, 
Luc ci, and the J’ruistj lienne portion of the present 
P ipal Dominions, and luve only to remark, that 
vast expanses of that country, winch now are either 
eovtred with deep foreBt, or ire shunned on account 
of tlu malaria were in those tunes fuiitful, densely 
peopl'd legions For politu al, or rather adminiB- 
tiitivc pui poses, Etruria Projior was divided uito 
twelve sovereign cities, or lather cantons, among 
which tho most important were Tanpunu (Cometo), 
tht e ladle of the royal family of the Tarqums, who 
it one time wielded ttte sceptre of Itome, Oaare 
(Agylla, Cervetn), which, during the war of Romo 
witli tlie Gauls, offered a refuge to tho Roman 
Flamen QumnaliH and Vestal Virgmsj th^ 
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reatest and moat powerful city of Etruria, with 
00,000 inhabitants, which Carried on seven wars 
with Rome, Clusium (Kamars, Chiusi), the chief 
of which, Forsenn, as principal commander of the 
Etruscan troops, dictated a humiliating peace to 
Rome after she had expelled the Tarquins , Perusia 
(Perugia), destroyed m the Pei usian oivd war (40) , 
Arretium (Arez/o), birthplace of Mceeenas Of other 
not sovereign places iuay be mentioned Luca (Lucca), 
Pis© (Pisa), on tlio Arnus, with the Portus Pisanus, 
now Leghorn, and Flnrentia (Fnen2c, Florence), ou 
the Arnus. 

To what nation the inhabitants —called Eti u scans 
(= Exttri, struigtrs) 01 Tuscans iu the Homan, 
Tyrrhem or Tyrsrm {Tim nun > Tut <t not) m tliL 
Greek, and Rasuia (Tcsnc K.isik ) iu then owm lrn 
gunge— origin ill> belonged, and v > hat country tiny 
came fiom, is a question whnk was debated many 
hundred years befoic Christ, and is not settled yet 
All the most iiucunt writers, sue out of the most 
trustworthy, Dionysius of llilieirn issus, implicitly 
follow He rodotus, w ho- < oiifoundmg tht m, pi i haps, 
as is his wont, with the Lydnn J'in rCnoi } or mhi 
bitants of the < it v of Tyriha— pionoum os thtiu 
to be I ydi ms, although tin jo is nob the slight* st 
similarity httwem tlusi two nations, uul although 
Xauthus, th< 1 a di in histoi i in, Know a nothing w li it 
ever about a f ibhd t mu u oi * i<Jit< m )i us’ dui i 
tion in Iadii, follow id by an c migi ttion to itily 
unde i a Hruui I)iihcnus I >mnysius lumsi li olh is 
no opinion , hi c ills thun an indie* nous i iu 
which me ms nothing md it ih hurpnsiug tint souk 
modern inMstmitots should despiiriui r ot a i itioiml 
solution ot tin oil liddh, Inn tdkn luck upon 
this cv isivf the oi y ot lutochthons ’ Time ydidcs 
in fust mixing up tin Monlubiin pn ites with 
the lYlisgun hlhlmstus, g i\t use to the mosi 
hopeless contusion ibout tlicu vtiy n urn As to 
the mnumeiabli than ns and hypotheses that Ji ivc 
been put foiwud Mint Ins diy, vvi will onlyimn 
tion tn it while Ciampi and Collir hold tin in to la 
of Slavonic origin hunt i ills tiicm ( <3ts, Mu ill, 
Albaucse Limi, FhLinau r, and Mu k< 1, Semitics , 
and others \auously iniki tin in Goths, Siandi 
navians, Ua^qucy, Assyrians, 1dm ilk i ms Kgyptuns, 
and Armenians The most latmrid and gctitiallj 
accepted opinion is tint of Nn buhl — modified mm c 
or lass by Ottined Mullei, 1 an/i, Lipsius, Steub — 
of then hi tug win n tin v lust appear iu histoiy, 
a mix tun of m * astern tribe, which hid s< ttlcd tor 
a while in tin Ku Lti in Alps (tin Tyiol ot to dry), 
and Belangi ms, wliom tin v li id found in the lr m w 
Italian yc ats , tin s< 1 ittn li iving, in then turn, bi ji 
then lmniigr ition, luixul with tic I nibnans, the 
oldest lustoiual inln bitants ot those* partH But, as 
we said betort this is onl’y the most ldtioual opinion 
that rose out of in oi tan of wilel speculation so fir 
from any autluntu ]i roots hiving bun Lroughl 
forward in its support, the question staiuls to-diy 
precisely win it* it stood when Dionysius wrote 
‘The htruscans do not resemble any people m 
language and manm ’ 

Immense as was tin u mil u< net* on Horn m, and, 
in fact, on Luroptan e lvibnation, very little is known 
with respect to then politic d history Ohie llv 
cultivatmg the arts of peaie, tiny still seem, long 
After their heroic period, to ki\e been powerful 
enough to scare aw ly any imadcr, and this prob 
afrly is the reason wliv Instonma have so little to 
record of them, but their duline nny be said to 
Stand in an inverted r itm to the rise of Home 'Flic 
7th and earlier half of the btk c n c had been the 
most powerful and flourishing epoch of the Etruscan 
state m ita widest sense— which theD probably 
had been in existence for four or hvc hundred years 
Wh#her they had put their Tarqumn as governors 


over conquered Rome, or whether, on the contrary, 
the reign of this Etruscan, family would denote 
the subjugation of Southern Etruria by Romo her- 
self, is not quite clear , but the expulsion of the last 
Roman kmg, Tarquinius (Tarekon), called Superbus, 
was followed, about 507 n c, by a war between 
the Etruscans, uuder Porsena of Clusium, and the 
Romans, which, although ending m a most igno- 
minious peace, dictated within the walls of Rome* 
did not bmig about the rostoiation of tho Tar- 
qumian dynasty From tho warn between Veu 
and Rome wluch began in 486, and ended — inter- 
rupted only by an occasional annifetu e — 395 n c, 
with the destruction of Veil, dates the gradual but 
sure extinction of Etruuu as an liidepondeut state 
The G ml* ad\ am mg from tho north, the Etruscan* 
were foiud to conclude a forty yiais* truce with 
then ad vi rs in es it any pnci , but tbeso over, and 
tlie Romms be mg engigid with the Sarmutes, the 
Ltiuscaus recommenced tho hostilities more lierccly 
tlinn ever In the com so ot tins last war, the 
Homans aucutdcd, '100 no, undei Q Fabms 
Mixnnua, in twice dc ft itmg them, aud Fabius 
uosHcd lh< Ciunium foicst tho frontier sauod 
from time lmnumouil, and when, 283 BO, JP 
(\jimlms DoLluIla had beaten both them and 
their Gallic nixiliaries in a decisive mid sanguinary 
batth at tho V idunom m Like, Etruria became a 
Rom iu province and about two hundred year* 

I it* r, the lax luha confined upon her inhabitants, 
as a ri w nd fni ih» n fidelity, the right of utizon- 
slup U p to th it time , tin y li id mii cec tied m keep- 
ing up tlu u own smtrululy distinct creid, customs, 
triditions, languagi — then n ition ility, m fact, 
w In n Sulli, 82 n r HLtuiuted by flu* part they 
lnd tahiu agunst him, like idly In stowed great 
portions oi thin 1 md upon Ins vcteians , and some 
lifty yLirs later, Oitaviinus pluited his military 
colonics there r J’lns wnuight and comnhtcd tho 
tr insfonn itiou of tint mysterious conglomeratiou 
of lute ingenious rum and tnbts, hitherto called 
htrumns, into Romans Onco more, will nigh 
2000 yens after its i xtinction, the kiugdom of 
Etrum fHitrum) rosi hefoie tho eyis of tho 
woild r i lit pi ice of Lunt villn rc created it, and 

confuted it on the In it ihtary jirmco, Louis of 
Jknna, ifb i whoso death, Ins w r idow, the Infanta 
Louis i o i Spun, udniiinht i rc d tho government for 
tin ii son Chubs Louis, up to 1807, win n it became 
v French provimc Fiom 1800, it again boro tho 
name of tin (kind Duchy of TuHcany, and to 
Tusc «vny— which m our days forms a province 
of tin It dmi i kingdom, as it did oi yore — and to 
Tiai \ , w 7 c rc h i for its modern history 
Wo hive spoken above of twclvi cities as forming 
the ccmbdc ruy of Ftrurn Vrojici Similar con- 
federates oi twelve cities were istablishcd, lndc- 
jundintly of each other, m tho two other Etrurias 
r J’he citus tin mselvea, however, < mnot be fixed 
now in all cises Fiom tin fict of more than 
twelve autonomous mas bung ruordid m Etruria 
Hi opr i, it would appe ir tint some among these 
twelve conff du ites, oi pojnili jiossesscd more than 
one (ij)itil city e uh pojuj is however, bong 
limited to onr icjui si ntitive vote in the general 
COIUU.J The nuinhus «>f tho corifcdcracy were 
hound to appe ir rc gul irly at an annual rchgiou* 
a«mmblyncii tho temple of Voltumna, a locality 
w'huh vve au as vt undde to jKnnt out Hero 
gre it f urs wi rc hi Id for tho pi/iplo , common 0{>era- 
tions ot w ir be in r discussed b j the j» ititijie#, and H 
general in i hicf for the ensuing year elected from 
thur number Each ut> oi canton, m the earlier 
times at least had a kmg (Lucumo, Laucbme = 
Inspired), chose u for life, who at the same time acted 
aa high pneat , and a hereditary nobility, which alone 

m 
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was dip hie to the higher offices of state. Next 
to theiu, in tlir political and social scale, came the 
people, properly so called — free, not subject person- 
ally to the nobility, lowest stood a great number 
of < bents or bondmen, probably the descendants of 
subjected onmnal inhabitants On the whole, the 
f< dcral interdependence between the cities was fat 
from close Single cities earned on wars in which 
the others took no part , arid w hen the ronfedt rae y 
resolved on general action, iliac wore always some 
numbers winch, for some reason or otlur, stood 
aloof It appears fiorn tins that the Etruscan con 
stitution was analogous to the Greek and Romm 
in their earliest stigts tin community develops 
itself into a polu* oi city, < boosts a lu ul, or lathe 1 
high pnest, and < uters into a nuuc m It ss intimate 
alliance with its m ighbouimg utus, but, lx bide 
that king of its own, rc cognise s a common cliui 
only in time of wai 

The Etruscans were , ns a pc oph , less w n,rl ike tli m 
any of their neighbours, e upe c i dly the Horn ms, and 
conspicuous jh tlicii want of anything like tavdiy 
Thuns was also the unit die. custom of lining 
soldiers, and then < nergie s sc cm prinup illy to lu\. 
been dircctnl to tin nioic piofitibh oc< up itums of 
trade and ague ul tun One of tin ehuf u ticks of 
their commerce w is unbn, which (humus hi ought 
from the Baltic to Etruria Cm uiup ul uia, whence 
it WaS conveyed to Gieeee by sea In the western 
parts of the Me elite ri mum, they were foimidible is 
piiatos, while they wire welcomed by the (\utha 
gmians and the (lucks of M ign i Giaua, is im 
porters of indigenous piodiuts of mtun ind irt, 
which they exchanged foi tho wealth of the Fast 
and South Tli it then c omimiu within It ily mu t 
have been y cry exte nsn c , appe irs fiom the fac t, that 
all tho states of Ocntnl Itily adopted their system 
of coinage, hosed, lik» then t kbits of wngliti uni 
measures, and moiiy <>f tliur politic il institutions, 
on the duodi e mi il sy st< m 

The striking contiost be twetn the Etiuse ms and 
their Italic and (luck ncigliboms, which ippe us m 
tho short thickset fianics, the Jiigt heads and 
bulky extremities of the fonuci, and the slender 
limbs and giacc ful h union y in tin whole stiuetuic 
of the latte i, and winch inns with eepul elistimtiuss 
through the mtelleetual lues of tin time n itmns, 
manifests itse It nowJie ic w ith gie iti r pnwt i tluu m 
thou religions Eeiu illy dist nit tiom the abstiact, 
cltai ntionihsm ot the Lituis, and the pi istie joy 
fulness of Hellenic image worship, the Etiuse ms 
W’oit, as fai is their dumb frignnnts shew tor 
what wo tind on tin m ot human woids wo do not 
understand -chained in a daik and dot nil mysti 
ci am, such us a blending of a li ilf forgotten 1' istein 
symbol sei \ ico with bubirous religious piactiecs 
ot northern sivnges giatted upon ueliau (<re < k 
notions, might pjoduee In tin u Fin tin oil tho 
prcdominanee* belongs to tin tul, misehnvous 
oils, tluui pusoncis are wthoiiu sail lints to the 
tavemly powers, they hive no silent depths when 
the ‘ good spirits’ of their departed dwell, but a he 11 
of the most hideous description, uul i he iv e n w lie re 
peimaneut intoxication is the bh^s that awaits the 
virtuous They divide their gods into two clause's, 
and the y pine c the m in the most not the m, ami thcie 
fore most linmovalile point of the wen id, whence 
they can best oveilook it The upper section is 
formed by shroud* d, hidden gods (Involuti), ot uncei 
tom numoer, who act awtully and mysteriously, anel 
tvehe low'd goels ot both sexes, called Consentes, 
Oomjiliees Tiuia (Ztus .lupitei) is the chief of these 
latter, and stands between the tw o divisions of the 
gods, ret erving orders for destruction from the upper 
ones, while the lower ones form his ordinary council, 
and obey hua behests Nine of these (Novensiles) 


hurl lightnings at various times and with peculiar 
effects. The three of these deities which seem to 
have been the principal objects of worship were 
Tima himself, armed with three different kinds 
of lightning, Cupra (Hera or Juno) and Mcnrfa 
(Minerva, Ikallis Athene) Gods most peculiarly 
Etruscan arc Vtjovis, an evil Jupiter, whose thun- 
dt rbolts have the power to deafen, and Nortia, the 
goddess of Fate, also called Lasa Mean Besides 
these, they put a host of demons over the different 
portions of the <i cation — the heavens, the earth, 
md the lowci regions (Penates, Laics, and Manes). 
Tliur deities have genu illy wings, and before the 
Assy n m bulls had come to light, some antiquaries 
estibhslicd liom this i cunm < turn with the Hebrew 
winged ebeiubim Charaete nstic m the highest 
d» giec is their ‘ disaphn i ’ oi art of * ell vitiation 9 
This had bun icwalul by Tage s .a grandson of 
Jupiter, who w is dug out mar Tanpium, m the 
slmpt of a (hildlikc dw uf with gray luur— a most 
btiikmg caiuatuie e»f these both childish anel auule 
pin tins md who died imnuibitely ftftei lmvmg 
coiuniuuiciti d these luystirus They wort at first 
tin pioputy e>f the noble families, but ill the 
eoiusi oi time is othoiswere mi ti itul, and schools 
for pin sts w«h iounded, tin sc mysticil and aw« 
nt) iking te u Jungs eame to bt w ritti n down It is 
sidelining to observe lien again in what monstrous 
ms uutu s the spmt of nun o< i asion illy levels, and 
thit, too, m tin piovini of V hat is noblest and 
highest liligion The sciplma was developed 
uito an e \ ii t science, ful \ as nunute ly and cosuisti- 
e illy sh u pc ning its points and hplilting its hairs as 
Hindu oi Moh mimed m theology would It taught 
what gods hulled the elitbient kinds of lightning, 
how, hy the colour mil the peculiai ejuirtei of tlio 
sky, the' author of the bolt might be re cog ni seel , 
wile tin r the evil eh noted w i I istin" or a pissing 
loin , win the i the dune was lrrivoeible or coulel 
be postponed liow tlie lightning was tube coaxed 
down, md he>w it w is to bc‘ bulled This was the 
b ] k ci ilit y of the FuEuiales r J lie H uiispices had *is 
then sliue the expl m itmn of poi tents, prodigies, 
monste rs, the (light au<l cues of lereis, the entrails 
of sacnliinl mini vis while othe is ministered in the 
lioly ntes it the found itmn of citie*s the building 
of g ifce houses iVe 'lheii e ue monies (a wore! 
dtnyeel from then town (.sic) yven enelless and 
silly, but tin bliow anil pomp with yvlnch their 
pi lists knew howto surround these juggleries, and 
irom wine h tho Korn ins 1 irgcly boriowed, made 
them acicptabh m the c\e_s of the herd, and 
ill hough ltomc lieisclf, with all her augurs, called 
Etmrii ‘the' motile i of superstition/ there was a 
eeit mi «*d< mi ot tithes iml lies about these ntes 
which in uli in any unions to 1 preserve religion in 
its pi ime v il purity 

In Hu entne ibscmo of an) thing like a genuine 
Ftrusi in ice. mint even the outlines of tho relation 
between then religion and that ot the Greeks oil 
tlu one kind, and the Rom ms on the other, are 
exe tellingly elithcult to trace , so much however, is 
cert im th it they adoptcel and assimilated many 
poiuts of iicli uc Greek thudogy, and clothed them 
in i gaib ot then own, and that this process was 
gone through .md repeat* el still more Completely 
by tlu Romms, in their turn, with respect to the. 
religious notions of tho Etruscans The articles 
on Greek uid Roman religion will furnish further 
inform ition on this point 

The high degree of civilisation whuh the Etrus* 
c ms possessed long beiforc Rome was heard of, is 
testified by mnumerable works of masonry and cut. 
The Etruscans were of an eminently practical turn 1 
of mind, and domestic, like the north Trusting to i 
their priests for reconciliation with the god a,J»hc I 
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alwaya seemed irate, but whose angry decrees could bridges and sewers, gigantic, and, ia the earliest 
easily be foreseen and averted, they set to work m times, tycloriean— evidently erected, in Eastern 
developing the mner resources of the country, and fashion, by hosts of slaves— very little is extant 
ia making the best u$o of their intercourse with in so complete a form as to give us an exact insight 
foreign countries. They thus became eminent in into their moth ot i oustruction , and were it not Tor 
agriculture, navigation, military tactics, medicine, then tombs, our knowledge would bo exceedingly 
astronomy, and the like, and m all these, os well limited These form one of the moat peculiar feo* 
as m some of the very minutim of Iheir dress tures m Etiust an antiquities llewn m locks, either 
and furniture, tho Romani beeune th* u ready below the ground or in tin f \t e ot a olifl, they wore 
disciples and imitators The division of the \*ai adorind outside with a sum* uh.it Egyptian facade 
into twelve months, of the months into k duals of x temple in a house w hich tho insides themselves 
and nones and ides, the designation of tlu mum r vis, most t \ai tl\ npiodme, with all tluir internal 
were Etruscan, from the same souicc wire dim id durations tuimture, and nt omuls Of tlie paintings 
the toga pnr U jlUx as w ell as th< pomp ot tiiumphs, whuh run round th* walla aid which arc our 
the hetors and apjtunio) s, down 1 o tlu ivory sift'd and most complete guides to the nuur life 
curulo chairs The towns of tlu I trust ms w*n of tins mtion, w* will say moie presently We 
clean and healthy, owing to th< it p< i foe t s>s ttm of must not, iu conclusion, omit to mention that 
drainage and sewoivgo t In > tunnelled and * \c i tin w tempi* s hoi* in pnimtiw turns, and always 
vatod, they embank* d and lmgitcd, tiny turmd retain* <1 in snnn m* is u re, so far as wo can judge, 
swamps into citus clung* d the com*- e of sti tains the unfinished ehiractn of the wood buildings 
and excelled m all kinds of us* In l public md of noith* in numut un tubes -a squaiv, halt house, 
pnvate works 1 lion uh if was not the beautiful li ilf fortification, ov*rloid*d with quamt ornanicn* 
or the spiritual, hut a < omfortabk, and, if possible, tation 

luxunoiLs exist* m* As isj*uil pi not of th* u hut In thnr plustu uni pit torn! arts, Wmikdmann 

for then own h* utli, v quality piobably imported Ires established tlm* dibhmt stylos— to which 
fiom the north w* might iddm* th* it invention I hums his idd* <1 a fouifli \i/ , tin* Egyptian, with 

of the itnum th common sill mg loom of th* i»ib\hmiiii un logics, th* Ktmseau or Tynlien© 

family, wh*rt‘ tin mist*i of th* house sit sin piop*i, flu Helium, iml th it of the decadence 
rounded by Ins puutis and tin figuits of Ins < 'h ir ic t* rustic of the lust htvie are tin prevalence 
ancestor*, while the wife md lu i h unlm mb ns plu d ol sti light liras, light angles, fa< * h of au oblong, 

the labours of th* loom 01 the *hstill As m the »ontrwt**i o\ il, witli a pointed dim, eyes mostly 

Germaine n itions, worn m stood iu lu»,h estimation eb vwn upwuds, the aims hui^mg (.lose to the Side, 
She was the compiinon not tin di\* of the 1ms the 1* ns e lose t*>ge tlu r, tlu di apery long, in straight 
baud, auel thin hid e*rtaj»l\ not v little tdurc m par vlUl Inns, tho h ur dispose el m tins of curls 
tho softenin' of th* n ]uiimti\( w ildiu ms, md in In thib style , the attitude is c onstrain* <1, tho action 
counter icting the sombre u* ss of flair cited Hi it dill uul ctuiiped f l h* piognsH hIuwii by the 
we find them even m th* n tomb p unlinks * ngagtd sccon*l sty 1* is tho gr* iter attention bestowed on 
in convivial caimismgs, <1 m* mg i i* * s, athletu the d< lunation of th* muse 1* s, win* h sw ell out in 
games, uni tint they liked th* n \ * i y worship disproportion it* 1 pTominuuts on the 1 now almost 
aecompanud by tin sound of ilutcs, hoi ns, and entntly limit 1 ><k1j Tin two urn ailing styles 
trumpets, on l\ hlu ws th it th it glorious k\ of theirs < xpl un theins<]\ts Th* n Htatuaiy, as it appears 
then intercourse: with tin n itmns their w* iltli md < In* fly on h im oph igi and <m*rary urns, Huggests 
culture, had graduilly cuisul then uitiqih md lik*wise an kgy pti m origin Tho figures are those 
gloomy auGnity to w*ai off, ev*n is it non oil of tluir own m^stie d uul s vful Had* s, instead of 
W ith the Romans and other peoples tor to issinnc the Hinlm pioctsnons of (lieere an* l Rome Tho 
with some tint th* hoist* ions suits tn whnh we grouping follows i ith* i a pi* tonal than a plastic 
allude kip rinsed limn <n 1* ss by the d* spin prim ijil< tlu motion ih hasty and forced , but the 
aiismg from the loss of tin ir md* p* mb n* would l>* f< itur* a o f tin *h< i * d, In wn on th* lid, have all 
going so mew hat too J u I u * ntioimm n is th* sm* I th* rud* mini*} of i spintksa poi trait Statues 
forerumni of th* fill of i n itnm, hut in hoi* people of d*iti*s in wood uul wf f mt? hi\o indeed been 
docs not tike i*fugc in tnjoinnnt wlun tin n all is found, but \ <rv i ml) Of high renown wore their 
lost Wo know littJ* of h trust in literature it ornarmnti ind ut< tihiIh hi b ike d el ly (terra Cotta), 
seems to have eousiHttd mosih ol iituals, re ligmus m the m inufartiiie of whnh obje* ts the Veientes 
hymns, .and sonn historic il woiki \\ h* thn tin wer* especially ftiiiom Rorm, it u very early 
Eescenmnes, c* itimmo* king s*m(*s, Himgi'i alt* rn ite p* nod, possess* *1 of this miteiid a <piadnga and 
verses, with nmsie il ac c omp umm nt, if nupti ds, the stitur of Summamis, mule by htruHcan* Of 
originated w ith thun or not, is not du nb <1 tin art of working in hum/ , t)u Etruscans wore 

We have alluded to tlm high piojuniuv of this Mipposeel to b* the im*ntois tbit tiny brought 
people in architcctm* , they w*re, m fa* t, no it to a very high *1* <o< * of p< rf*s turn, la evident 
renowned m this *nft throiudiout tin antique lioin tlu examphs whnh r* mam to us Statues 
world, that, <vs Solomon call* d PfurmcMa is to kru and utuisils wer* m umi u tin* d uul exported in 
salem to build his t*m])k, so tlu Homans sought immense *|iiantiti s not only to Horn*, but to 
m Etruria the fruners of then giamkst niasomc e\*iy part ot the known world Of figures on* 
structures, such as t)ic ( 1 h>aki M iximi, the Temple i lug* u th still extent, w* may mention tho 
of Jupiter on the i apitol, The jsculurly r* now mi » s hc wolf <»f tin Gapitol, tho Glmnajrain 

fantastic, and, withal, ]>owutul mind wluen spoaka the Museum of i*h»r* lire, th* Warnor of Todi in the 
in all thur institutions, oquall/ pervades their J tiusc m Musciirn of the V.ituan, a portrait statue 
architectural productions, but, it the siinc time., of in Oritor, with tlu inae upturn Aide Me tell, in 
everything they built, th*y built either for practical Flonneo, and tho Hoy with the Goose at Leydcin 
or pious purposes Wc cannot lieu entci into a The various objects of ornament ami use, found 
discussion of their manner as it appears m various in great numbers m tombs, «u* h as candelabra, 
epochs, but it never reached anything like a distinct ciqis, tripods, chaldrons couch* s, discs, articles 
national completeness, their eagerntbs to profit by of armour, is helmets, cturasiuB, &c , musical instni- 
foreign examples not allowing them to develop it ments, fanp, cists or caskctH, are most of them 
to the full unalloyed Of tneir walls and gates, models ol exquisite finish and artistic skilL Their 
tcanples and porticoes, theatres and amphitheatres, gems are as numerous as those of Egypt, and, lifra 
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them, cut into the form of the scarabcem or beetle 
They wi e exclusively intaglios, and of cornelian, 
sardonyx, and agate On these the Etruscan 
artists reprL3< nt groups from tho Greek mythology, 
or the heroic cycle, bereft, as they seem to have 
been, of heroic legends of their own They 
are most frequently found at Chiusi and Vulai, 
and were worn as charms and amulets Special 
mention should be made of tho metal specula, 
or mirrors, with figures scratched upon tho concavo 


side, the front or convex aide being highly 
polished. These ranged ovet &U the phases of 
Etruscan art, and are especially and peculiarly 
Etruscan. None but Etruscan inscriptions have 
ever been found upon them. They will, no doubt, 
prove eventually of the highest imi>ortance, not only 
by enabling us to follow the gradations of artistic 
development step by step, but by furnishing us 
with lists of names of gods and persons, ana, it 
may bo, of objects. 



Etruscan Mirror from Vuloi, with Phuphluns (Bacchus), Semla (Seim U ), and Apulu (Apollo) 
31 ilf size After a drawing by Ur George Scliarf 


Of the vases and tuns wlncli aio found m mnu 
meiablo quaiititus m Etruscan tombs, wo cannot 
treat here, as they aie admitted on all hinds to hi, 
with very tew t vccptious, Greek, both m design 
and workmanship , wn must utn tlie ri uler to tho 
hpeu.il iiticlo on V A*sics , but a few wonls m.ii bo 
addt d on tin U foi e men! loncd tomb p n ntiugs The\ 
are found ihiclly m the cemeteries ot 'Jarejumn and 
Olusium , and tiny .are all the more important as 
they lead ns with minute accuracy ftom the very 
ciacilo of the mdividu il, through tlio \ ai ious scenes of 
his entire life, to its close , and this throughout the 
existence of the mtion ltsdl la ginning before the 
I Inundation ot Rome, md ending m the Eiupne, 
wlnle wc follow the lt> in its giadu.il dc\elopment 
from the Egyptian to Gneco Roman perfection 
One of the annexed spec miens taken from a tomb 
at Coructo, represents a dc ath bed scene , but most 
of the other paintings, especially at Tarquinn, arc of 
a very different description, as the other specimens 


shew Life in its merriest aspects gleams in the 
mod mv id of colours all round — dancing, feasting, 
loving, limiting The Etruscans of later tunes had 
lcirncd m the school of the Hellenes to drood death 
less, ami to think of the other world as one of 
lontinutd joyfulness 

c c one 1 udo w ith the Etruscan language Brevity 
on tint point will be the more pardonable, as our 
r» il know h clge of it is next to none. Scarce aa 
the msiriptions themselves are, still one might 
h ive supposed that our days, which have seen the 
riddle ot the cuneiform character solved, might 
ln\c dt tided ere now whether the Etruscan be 
‘ aborigm il ’ or Celtic, Slavonic or Albanese, Greek 
or RhcCtun, Latin or Semitic, Turanic or Armenian, 
lneioglyphs, or any other of the languages which 
the different eavans have pronounced it to be. Our 
present information with respect to this peculiar 
idiom consists m the following items — It has 
twenty-one letters, like the ancient Greek, alii 
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read# from to left. In transcribing word# ’with that of their origin, and they will both hav e to 
from other languages, it softener its gutturals and, be settled finally together. In the mean ti m e we 
aspirates, and interchanges cognate letters, most may, without prejudice, say that there is something 
frequently transforming d * into t - — for instance, very seductive about Stucael’a Semitic exp lan at io n 
Odysseus « Utage , Polydeukes « Pultuke , Adrian of some of these inscriptions We subjoin, in 'order 
Hatri The most frequent termination is e Peleus to give the reader an opportunity of judging of the 
becomes Pole, Tydeus, Tyde ‘ Aifil ’ and ‘ Avil nl* cliaracter itsdf, \ud also for the sake of curiosity , 
probably mean 1 he lived, 01 4 he lived years/ since the first aiul part of the second lino of a large 
wo find theso words always followed by numerals inscription found m 1822, at Perugia, with a Hebrew 
This question of their language is naturally identical transcript, and Stick el’s Semitic translation. Jfe 
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Amplioi x 




j supposes the whole to b< a manifesto or solemn 
i accusation of some cxjxdled Ilaaenn against the 
< 01emu (Clusu) 

mam*/ ww.flMMflt w/w 

nn n vL i Win mb in 

¥ "* t ’ r - *■ “ T X 

V»ti nl’&mmo 1’arets tsnna l’at hu 

‘Thiiwe h.v.pnt up as a sign for the land and the 
peoples therein/ 

» Of the very numerous writers who have treated 


I on Tirana and I’truw ana, we will mention 
Diodorus, Strtbo, Dionysius, Athemeus, Oincius in 
hia Annul*) Cato in Oriqmea, Varro m De Lingua 
bn f inn A ulus Carina’s /> Etruftca TJiscipkna, as 

well a* the Emperor Claudius’ tweuty Woks of 
Tjrrhinian history, arc lost, but Borne portions of 
them Imt survived, embodied m contemporaneous 
and liter works. In modem times, we have 
Dempster Etruria Regain « (Florence, 1723 — ‘1724) ; 
Gon, Muaevm Etrumum (Florence, 17 517—1773) , 
Inghirawi, Monuments Etruschi (1821—1820) j Micali, 
jStona degfo antichi pcrpoh Itahani, Otttriod Holler, 

1M 
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Xhe Etru*ln (Breslau, 1828) , Mioah, MonumerUi 
Inediti, &< (liuinc and Paris), Dennis, Cttie$ and 
Cemelnw of Etruria (London, 1849), Abeken, 
Kugkr, Lc non, Hittorf, Amaduzzi, Mommsen, 
Bunsen, Gerhard, &c , and the Transactions of the 
many aichieological sot it ties and institutes 

ETSC'H Sec Aiw.C 

ETSIfMIA'DZJN, a re m irk able Armenian eon 
vent in En van, n Tran an < won ptovinci of Bushli, 
and about 16 miles we st ot the town of Envan 1 1 
is of great extent, is surround' d by a w ill 10 f< < t m 
height, and 1^ tnib in circuit Tins will unions 
several distinct churches, i u h of wliieh is presided 
over by a bishop, is am dorm in sli t)»o and is 
Burmountud by a kind of cupoli crowned by a low 
spire For mmy eudimes tins hue bun tin m it 
of the Catholic 04 (tin lit id oi pitmnh of tin 
Armenian Chuirh) This pitrimh pit side sat the 
synods al meetings, but r moot pi sa thtrtt without 
its having the appioviJ ol tin moth » itor, an olln i il 
appointed by tlu Kusmiii < nipt km, m whose hinds 
the control of the com tut i ntu illy re sts In Hit 
couvtiit library tlurt m in must njits, 102 of 
whit h me in the Ar/ia m in J mgu ilx 

ETTMITLLEU, Ei nsi Mo mi/ la unit , an abh 
writer on Genu ui antiijmtie b, w is horn r »th <>< tobtr 
1802, at Gtistleirf, ntai Lohau m Uppi i Jaisitu 
and studied nutlu me at L< ipsu fiom IS2I to 1820, I 
but Hubsupiontly the languigt and hisloiy of his] 
nativo country In 1840, hiving t.ikc u Ins ele gne 
of l‘h D at Jena, he lag in to th hvt r lettmts tlu it 
on the German pn< ts ot the nmldlt ige s , but in 18 U 
ho was culled to the Zuiieh At ithmy is it u In i ot 
tho (Imiian language and lite i ttm < h’s binary 
activity bus bt en < \)ubit< d < hit ily m tin editing ot 
the literary remains of the Middle High Germ an, 
and older Low Gonn m diiktts 'Jo the foniui 
bt long lus StintOhiraldcs Lrbtn (/ninth ISO), limit 
loubui Ltedt r untl tip) m hi (/an k h, I S40) , Ut uni h a 
Von MeUihen </<v lnoumntolu * Emlti, ftnlu , amt 
Eprurhf (Quedlinb J8H), Ft man lit Mu n Sum 
(Zlinoh, 1846), J 1 t uiru // v 1 on I tlt/nlt Enndt 
(Zllmli, 1852) Of poems eeunpo id in Low Gi mi m 
ho published, among otlms / /unp/nlu* (Qntdlinb 
1840), and \ViJduti 1\ dn Ion Etupn, 

Ludir vnd Epiiub ((Jutdlinh 18 >2) In 1850 
appeared, undti his editorship, m Anglo Sixai 
cure atom itliy , entitled I'nula and Sauna Stajutn 
and bficncu and m tlu iollowmg yi u luy LdUon 
Ahfllo Sasun a uin, will'll supplied a want long fill 
m Germans At in lailm pi nod in lus litany 
oireer, E. paid gK it i( tuition t<i the old .Noise 
literature , and in tins d< pai tine lit vv i h i\ e fiom Inin 
an edition of tin \ ohtydi At K has ilsowiittm 
nootry, as well is edited it His J )uttMu Stamm 
Komqc appealed itZuinh in 184 f, lus Kuan Km l 
d Gr und dm J ninkutJa Jinu{timtt nhrn m 1S47, 
and Ins Ka) l d Gi vnd dt ; Jluht/r Goa) in 1852 

E'TTKUTv, a pwtoril v ik in tin south ot 
Selknkshire, watered by the Lttnck river, wliieh 
rises ainul bleak lulls ill tilt southwest coimr 
of this comity near Ettriek J\n, 225s fut high, 
aud urns 2S links north cast, uni tads into the 
Tweed Ite ihiu affluent is the A urow, winch 
mns 25 milis Jmm tho west, through one of the 
loveliest ot Neoteli v ik,, md the scene ot many 
a plaintive song lttnck Foust a loyal hunting 
tract, swarming with dur till the time ot James V , 
included Selkirkshire uul some tracts to the 
north In Ettnck Vah it Tusluehiw, dwelt the 
celebrated frcclwmtir oi king of the Border, Adam 
Scot, who was sunmnuily executed by James V 
The ehstret demos some note from two persons m 
modern times — Thomas Boston (q v ), a Scottish 
divine, who was minister of the parish of Ettnck f 


and James Hogg, tho Scott Mi poet, who, having been 
originally a shepherd in this part of the country, 
became known as * the Ettiiok Shepherd/ 

ETTY, AViliiam, KA This distinguished artist 
was born at York, March 10, 1787. His father was 
a miller and spice maker Before be was twelve 
years of age, he wis apprenticed to a printer, and 
nerved out his duaiy term of seven years, the 
lihsornt drudgery of which he himself often after- 
wuds was m tin habit of narrating, occasionally 
soothed by die uns of, on souk future day, being 
an utmt Freed at 1 ist, and assisted by some 
1 1 1 iti v os, in 1805, at the age of 18, lie entered on 
the study of ut, and, ift< i a yews probation, was 
idmitteel is a Boyd \< ukiny btiielmt His career 
nry inti r< jtmg md liistiiictivi It exhibits one 
giltid vvitli i nlliusi Lsm foi ut, high k solutions, and 
gn it mdustiy md p«mvcranc«, foi a senes of 
v< u h mv imbly'' Miipissid by many of his fellow- 
Htud< iits, and, is bis Iikii n corded ‘looked on 
by bis comp inions is a worthy ]>loddmg person, 
with in ch him. ol i\‘i bcMMning a good painter 1 
Ntithu jui/cs nor nmlals h 11 to his share os a 
studi nt md fm si \ 1 1 il v irs Ins pictures were 
Kjictul it tin Boyd Atiduny uul British Insti- 
tution Exhibitions it wss only vftci six years 
of bud study that lu obtained a plaiL for a 
putiiK in tlu Exhibition of tin Bo\ d Academy, 
md his winks oul> begin to ittrict notice in 
JS‘20, when the utist w J. r i \cars of igo, and 
as lie himself lias said, having exhibited nine 
yt irs to no purpose ’ i ut tin cuuimstance of 
J’’s gt mils bung so lon ff un ippre < Kite d, did not 
ho nuuli ansi iioin bis aoiks evincing no tilcnt, 
is from Ins eliss of subnets, and those technical 
qndities for which Ins works are ran likable, not 
being ippieuitul it the time tor long before lus 
inclines wen sili ibk , lus j»ow«rs were highly 
ippuiuted bv his profissmual bri thre n On his 
niurn fiom Italy m 1822 where he had been 
studying tlu gnat Atnctiwi colouiMts, lit was 
elected ail Vssoe i ite ot tile Ac uhmv In 1824, his 
da f d aunt, 4 Tlu < Vuub it- AVoni in jdeodmg tor 
the V inejiushe el,’ w is purchased bj <in irtist, fohn 
Al irtm In JS2S lie vv is c lu teel Acidemicirtii by 
tin members ol the Boy il Ae aelunv while m the 
sum uar the Boyd Scottish Ae idemy testified 
its hi^h apjnec i ition of Ins talents by purchasing 
the nio-ef mqimtiut of his etlorts, the historical 
w oi k dlustrituig the lustoiy ot Judith iml Hedo- 
teims Tcstimoimls so high soon had their effect, 
I* ’s pie tuns came into gicit leejmst, and brought 
lirgi pines, and hr was enibkd amply to repay 
those who, trusting to lus encigns, had assisted 
lum when he cut cud on the eontest, m which, 
alter so uduous a stiuggle, he gamed so much 
honoiu He alw lys cherished a love and rever- 
ence for York, Ins native city, and had retired 
then some time pi <v ions to his death, which took 
pi tee on November SO, 1S40 

E h iel an exepusite toe ling for colour, which he 
most issidiiously cultiv vted by stuelymg the works 
of tie gre.it Venetian masters, and constantly 
punting tiom tho life , aud though, m lna drawing, 
cart ks ,m bh t and incorrectness may often be observed, 
it is never vulgir, and often possesses much eleva- 
tion md lugcncss of style He generally chose 
subjects that afforded scope for colour, m which the 
nude 1 ami nth draperies were display ed He executed 
nine pictures on a very large Beale, viz. *Thn 
Comb it,’ senes of three pn turns illustrating the 
delivery of Bethulia by Juebth ‘Benaiah sGying 
two Lion-hkc Men of Moab these five, whiohaw 
the best of his large works, were purchased by the 
Koyal Scottish Academy, and are now in the Spot* 
fash National Gallery — ‘The Syrens,* now XU tho. 
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Manchester Institution , and three pictures illustrat- 1 
lag the history of Joan of „ Arc His smaller Works 
are numerous. Besides lna large works above referred ! 
to, he sent for exhibition to tho Royal Academy 
and British Institution, between 1811 and 1849 
inclusive, no less th in 230 pictures, many of them 
composed of numerous figures, and a 1 ! lomarkablo 
for exquisite colour The following may be parti- 
cularly noted ‘The Coral fmdeis , ’ ‘Venus and 
her youthful Satellites arm mg at the Isle of 
Paphos,’ ‘Cleop ilia’s Arm il m Cilion,’ i com 
position from the clcAcnth book of Enutdinr lost 
(‘ Bevy of Fair W otm n ’) , 4 T1 k Storm , ’ 4 s d>i mi,* 
‘The Warnoi Arming,’ ‘Youth at tin Plow md 
Pleasure at tlio Helm ’ ‘The Dime,’ from Homer’s 
desi nption of Achilles's SlneM , lli itom u t n dec ins 
Fair Ainorot ’ Jhnu on tho Smdi, mil yot no 
Footing soou,’ ‘Aimuet Chaim cl ’ Compiu E s 
Life by Gihluist (Eoguc, London, 18T>) | 

ETVMO'LOGY ((4i ) is th it put of gritmnu 
that tieats of the* deni it ion of Avoids It « min u i s 
the consulc ration of tlu « h mints of w orris or It tti is 
and syllables tlu djfhicnt kinds of Avoids, tlu n 
forms, and tin notions tlu\ comey md I i-.tly% tlu 
modes ot thur lormition hi dtmitmn .ml com 
position Etymologic il inipurn i Jjiai tonmcl i 
faAOurite pursuit fioiu tlu t ulusfc turns hi tin 
book ot tit m sis mum i otis mdn itioim tilt giw a <>t 
the dem atnm of propel iimus lloim i dso attempts 
etymologies of tlu n urn c oi gnils md nun, which, 
hoArcvtr, < m only In loohtd upon is more oi 1< ss 
ingenious {men s I lu m nnmai i ms of \U \ uuln i 
and V irro imong the lbunius tin cl t»> lust tlu n 
etymologies on souk thing like piimiph , Imt tin 
wildest conjectures contimnd to bt indulged i i, 
and the it suits aw re little btttir thin gin ss woik 
doAvn to i a f r> u c t nt pi l lod \s philology < \tt mb »l 
its spht rc, aiul bee uno m ciunmt# cl Avith the 1 mgu igt s 
and grammarians ol the Fast, who f u c xcdhel those* 
oi the West in this putiuilu, ityinology took on i 
new form It no bulge i sought tho illations of tin 
words of a single 1 mgu igt t v JusiAt ly w ithm its* It, 
but extench d its vuav to a whole group t g,tlu 
Teutonic, «»r av ldn still to i AvhoJc tumly, is tlu 
Indo Europe m, oi Aiy in (<j a ), md lx cum a m vv 
science under the name ot (Jompuitiw (Laminar 
See Lanott u.i 

Etymologic inn J Moqmnn is tlu n imp of i tin ck 
lexicon tlu oldest of tin kind, pi on thing to givt 
the roots of the voids It ipp< us to b« long to the 
10th t , tlu luthors mine is unknown I’lu 
etymologies arc mui guesm s sometime s light, oi In J 
wddly absurd but the book is wimble, is con - 
taming many tr iditinns ami notices of tin im anmgs 
of old and unusual words lluu is an cditioi by 1 
Schafer (Leip I8ll>) , one by stui/, < ilhd Ehjmo 
logicum Gndtanitm (Lap JblS), and auothci by 
Gaisford (0\f 1849) 

EIJ, a toleriblv wdl built town of France, m 
the department of tlic Loawt Sane, in Norm indy, 
situated near the mouth of the liresle, 9J rnilcs 1 
north-north aw 8t of Pans It is rem Likable for its 
fine Gothic church, and for thr Hifltcau d’Ku, a 
low building ot red brick with high tint shaped 1 
roofs of date E has zu urnne turt s of s ill cloth, i 
* ropes, soap, lacc, and silk Fop 4019 Jn tlu 11th 
$nd 12th centuries, E. was m the possession of the 
counts of the same name, a collate ral brant h of tho | 
Norman royal family Aft* r various vicissitude b, 1 
it was purchased by Mademoiselle de Montpcusier 
in 1675, whoso fanciful taste has pcrj>etuated itsdf j 
m the architecture and decoration of the chateau 
At a later period, it cam© into the possession of 
Idle Duke ol Maine, from whom it passed to the 
Duke oi Penthifcvre, the maternal grandfather of 


Louis Pluhppe, who succeeded to it in 182L Lotus 
I Philippe expended large sums on the emboUishnient 
of the chllteau, and especially on its magnificent 
i park and the unumt portrait galleiy It has recently 
acquired a new historical association through the 
visits of the qmon of Engl md m 1843 and 1845. 
The eldest son of the Duke of Netnouis (luim 29th 
April 18 J 2) lcicivcd fioui his royd grandfather the 
title of ( ouut d’Fu Uompaio V atout, Le ChtHeau I 
(T J f n Not 1 1 1 <? ]U\Untqnc s (5 aols , Pans, 1836), due j 
Rfsuhnu s Eoynlts (Funs, 1819) 

EITliCF \ { maent, Euhoia Tuikish, Etp'ipo Ttftl. 
Nnjwjiouft) tho Digest island m the /Egt m Sou, 
forms i poitmn of the present kingdom of Groce© 
Fntil row nl ly, it was < ilhd Nigropont H is 
boumkd on the N by r tlu Triken Channel, and 
on tin \\ by «thoMo ot TaDnta and Egnpo It 

c \tt mis m n dm i turn }>u ilhd to the mainland, is 
J 0 "» Fnglmli slituft miles long, ami 30 nnles in 
(Xticiiu bic ulth, il though in one pmt its breadth 
is Htarttly foui milts \t the imnowcst part, it 
is coumctwl Awfli tlu m unkind by u bridge Tho 
is] md is inftnttftd by a c h un oi mountains, 
running noith iw st md south cast, and attuning 
in tin <tuiu, m tlu t m l ( of Mount Delphi, an 
i h\ it ion nf ibout r>00 bit Coppei and other 
im i ils Lit obt mud m tlu ihI nul, which also 

( out mis mmuimis hot spimgs Tin pastures oie 
i \< 4 lit nt, md the dccli\iti«i of the mountains 
c 4 > \ * it il AAith (ousts of In trees Tho climate is 
Mlubnom the \ tilt yh \u 11 u ilat d ami very fortilo, 
but little < ii li<i \ vtcil Tlu dm t products am cotton, 
oil Awm a\ lit at, fruit, md bom y Tho inhabitants 

m t Ini fly i ng ig< d in tin bin ding of 4 attle , they 

cvjioit awio), hubs, uid cliLtso as \V4 11 as oil and 
gi im Tin (huf tovMis ire Cliab is (tj v ) cm tho 
noith, iml Carystos on the south coast, tlie latter 
hiving a popul iticm of J 000 K Avas pcojdtid in tlio 
t uly Jiisttuic times chiefly by joint (Leeks, .and 
ifterw nds by cobuusts fium Vtluns, A\ho fanned a 
numbe r c>f nub j>c mb nt c itu a ox state h Thc'se were 
it first in on in hit il m then constitution, hut at a 
littr period cbmoi'i die 4Juy soon lose to power 
iml piospnify Aftir tlu Ft mi an min, liowcwer, 

E av is subjugated by tho \thein,ms under whoso 
rub it continued till tluy, m their turn, wore sub- 
elm el by I’Jnlip of Mat celon liy the (iomaiiH, it was 
fmilly unite cl with the province cd Aciuua undei 
\c <ipim&n [n 1204, it c iim into the powwuauUi of 
the V< tic tians, md ice* ivc d tin n uiu ot Nogrcmonte 
In tht yc ir 1470, the is] uicl was taken by the Turks, 
m wdiosf htndH it n maim'd till 1821, ivlien th© 
inhabit mts ion< to \iiidie itc their independonco at 
the call of the bt lutiful Modena Maurogcnia It 
now forms * portion of the modern kingdom of 
(Let c* , ami li is a popul itum of 08,813 

EUOALYTTUS, a genus of tins of the natural 
orel< r Mtprtann , nub order L( i>iuni>cniu ir, containing 
a large number of Rpeiies, mostly natives of Aus- 
tralia and which ilong ivnth tiecs of marly allied 
gemra, foiin om of tin most chaiartc nstu features 
of the vegetation of th it ]» irt of the* world Th© 
gt mm oce uis also although much more sparingly, la 
tlu M il lyan Archqulago Th»‘ trees of this genus 
have e ntirc and bat In ry leaves, m which a notable 
c|unntity of a vol itile aromatic* od is usually present. 
Tlic IrxvcH, i.istc wl of having one of thnr surfaces 
tow ards the sky , anel the other towar<l# th© ciarth, < 
aic oil* Ti j >1 iced witli their in these directions, 
so that txcli aide* is «<jually exjioscd to the light* 
Many of the Hpicies ihotmd m resinous seer^tatoifi 
and ir© thcrcfeAr© called Gcm tjifisb m Australti 
Homo of them attain a great biz© , some are found 
With trunks from eight to sixteen feet m diameter , 
a plank 148 feet in length, was exhibited at the 
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those of David Gregory (Oatf, 1703) and Peyrard 
(3 vols , Par 1814— 1818), The oldest Greek edition 
of the Elements appeared at Base],. 1533 , the best 
is that of August (2 vols, Berlin, 1820) Of English 
editions of E.’s Elements, those of Simpson arid 
| Playfair are considered the best There is a full 
j account of everything connected with E. and his 
| vvoiks m Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Homan 
I Iiwfjtaphy 


Great Exhibition of 1851 They ore of very rapid 
growth , and their timber, when green, is soft, so 
that they ore easily felled, split, or sawn up , but 
when cby, it becomes very bard It is used for a 
great variety of purposes, amongst which may be 
mentioned slap-budding The bark of many of the | 
species abounds in tannin, and has liccorao to some j 
extent an article of commerce Some kinds of it | 
are said to be twice as strong as oak bark The I 

bark of some u i remarkabk for its hardness , whilst l EUCLID, of Megara, a Grcok philosopher, ha* 
some throw off then outu bark in longitudm il | fl ft, n b< cn confounded with the mathematician of 
Stnps or ribbons, which, b mgmg down from tin il t i ir H ime Iiam0 He waq onti 0 f the earliest disciples 
stems and blanches, have a very singulai appeal , () { Socrates Although Mcgara lay at a considerable 
an ?? Among the resinous accretions of this genus I f | ls | mco f roin Athens, and all Meganans were for- 
ls the substance called Boianv Pay Kino, which js , }, u p| (Tl to enter the Athenian territories under pain 
used in medicine as t substitute for Kino (q v) It ot death, E tamo into the city m tho evening in 
is the product of JJ it iint/au, i sjk < ics with o\ ato j f, ln L ] 0 disguise, lo enjoy tlio uibti notion of Socrates 
lanceolate leivca, known in Austnlii as the J vi r» ( Aftir tlif cli at h of his master, ho cat ihlishpd a school 


Gtfltf Trb.F and lpow Bapk Ti if, i v< ry lofty trt 
attaimng a height of 1)0- 200 fat When the 
bark is wounded, a red juice flows vny tmly, md 
hardens m tho air into masses of lnegidir form 
inodorous, transparent, ilniost hi irk when large , but 
of a beautiful mby mi m small and thin fi igmcnls 
Botany llav Ivmo is said to consist c bully ot a 


of ins own, which received the mine of the Meganc 
School llis dc atli took plai c about 424 n o Tho 
bisis of lus system was the Ihatic dogma of a one, 
only, universal, suhstuiu oi existence Blending 
with this thr Soeratic idea of the predominance oi 
the moial dement, E held this one leal existence to 
ht the (food, though it receives various names under 


peculiar pnncipk cillol Evrahfptm, analogous to j ]ti tVil m imfcstations 
tannin About sixty gillons ol juh t imiv some time s ... _ 

be obtained from a single tice, m, in the course of | ElTDIO MEI ER (Gr cudio% good, and metron , 
a year, as much as live bundled pounds ot kino _/' 1 ™ l ™ r(r ) instrument ongimlly introduced as 

uibmta, Stoinoy Hark Titi I , .ilso u lot ty tn ( , yicl.fs 1 a *»« " llri r " f *•>< fiooano^ air ra any locality, but 
a moat beautiful red fi um, wlii.U is found lillim; ; " llKh >* now employed g rally in the anal\ sis of 
largo cavities 111 its »tim, Ixtwun tin mneentne n for the ditirminotio i of the n.ituro and pro- 
circles of wood — /y mama ft i a yn l<ls, fiom its le ives, i portions of tin constituent* of any gaseous mixture 
an exudation lesonblmg in.irmi, 1< as nuisious, ind , L*“ uwtiumfiil is now m.di of glass in tho form 
of similar midiiuiil |>io|icit»s It .ontains i 1 of v lulu. which is hermetualh n ilid at one end, 
sacthaiim suhsl nice diifennt from manmtt, from UK f °P‘ u d" flic /din i T he tube m iy he str ught, 


glucose, and from .all pH vioimly known kinds of sug u 
Another similar exudation, from tin hives ot JJ 
dumosa , ih somctimr s seen spi t ad ov 1 1 1 uge disfi u ts 
like snow, and used bv the nitiws is iooel Otlu r 
species also yield exud itions of this kind, w Inch m 
described as sometimes chopping horn the le ive*s m 
coagulated tears as large us in ilumiid ~-K (hinim , 
when wounded, yields a copious supply of i re fn hli 
ing and slightly npenent liquid, which finrunts and 
forms a kind ot Ixu ITu ticc glows m i'asrnani i 
It is not improbable ihit some ot the Fucah/pti of 
the higher parts of Tasmirui m ty 1 >l lounel honly 
enough for the climate of tht south ot England, 
where, mdetd, some of them m ly ahe idy occ isionally 
be secu in the open ur 

EUCHAltlhT S» e Lord s Stri i r 
EUCHLO 1UNE is i very explosive gu cn 
coloured gas, possessing bh ae lung pioputie s, anel is 
prepared by heating geutly a nnxtuie of 2 puts 
nydrocldonc auel, 2 ot w itu, and 1 of chloiatt of 

{ >otosli li explodes when nicidv touched with i 
lot wire, and is most likely composed of i nnxtuie 
of chlorine and thlorochloru acid (2( 10 r ,<. n D >^ ) 

EU'CLID, sometimta called the father of matin 
matics, w as hoi n at Alexandria, about 100 n c W e 
know little mwe ot his history th m that lie belonged 


or bent m tin sli ipe of the kttci T T In either 
< use, tilt tube is gi iduatcd oi maike d ofl in equal- 
si/ikI divisions fiom the closed end onwards, so as 
to admit of tin volume of gas jdaccd within litmg 
acuuatdy irn isuied, ind two j)l itiiuun wires are 
mseitcel thiough the gliss near the shut enel of the 
tube, inel closely appioidi, hut elo not touch, each 
ot he r These wirts are intended foi xlu conveyance 
ot flcftiie spaiks tlnoukdi any mixtiue of gases, so 
1 is to emse the combustion eif cert un of them For 
tlic mode sol manipul itmg vvath the eiuiioraeter, see 
Gas, Anatvsts oi 

I KUDO OTA, the name of several Byzantine prtn- 
| cesses, ot whom the most uupoitmt is the wife of 
j the Emperor Theodosius II She was the daughter 
I of the sophist Lt ontms or Leon, and waus educated 
! by lur fithei, who instructed her m the literature 
i of ( tu occ and Borne in ihetonc, geometiy, anth- 
mctic inti istronomy Hei accomplishments and 
her smgulir lu mty vveic reckoned by Leontius a 
aulhc n lit fortune, tor at lus death he left all his 
propel ty to lici two bi others E appealed to the 
emperor at Const intmople Pidcheria, the sister of 
Theodosius, w is interested m the maiden, and 
, thought bho woulel make a suitable wife for the 
uiqmor But as E (oi, more properly, Athenais, for 
tins w is her name until her baptism) had been 


to the Platonic school of philosophy, and t night , brought up a pigan, it was necessary first to con 
mathematics m the famous school of Alex mdna, , vert her This was easily accomplished E. was 
during the rugn ot Ptolemy Sotor Though he did! married to tho emperor in 421 ad For many 
not create the science of mathematics, as is some [years, however, Pulcheria ruled in the imperial 
tunes represented, he nude prodigious advances, household and councils, E , according to NicephoruS, 
esi>ocially by his rigorous method and arrangement ) 4 submitting to her as mother and Augusta but in 
In tins lesjioet ho has pci hips never Inen excelled, . W7, i quarrel broke out between them m regard 
and his Fitments of Geomcti »/ continue to the present ; the Eutychian heresy, of which E had become asvm* 
daj to hold then* olaoe as a text book of that , ]>orter At first, E. was triumphant, and Fulchexm 
science. Besides the Elements, there are extant 1 was bauibhed , but in a short tuile the emperor 
treatises on music, ojitics, dita, &c , ascribed to E., i lcconciled to his sister, and treated E. So si 

tiis authenticity of some of which is doubtful The that she retired to Jerusalem, where she died — 

©ditions of the whole reputed works of E. are j 401 a. d. Her latter days were spent iu yrorkg at 





piety and chanty She enriched churches, rebuilt the 
walls of the Holy City and founded many monas- 
teries and hospitals. Through the influence of the 
famous Symeon Stihtes, she was induced to renounce 
Bdtychiamsm, and become an orthodox Catholic 
Christian E. was a poetess of considerable merit 
She wrote a poem m heroic verse on the victoiy 
obtained by the troops of Theodosius over the Per- 
sians, 421 or 422 a » , a paraphrase of tight books 
of Scripture, a paraphrase of Hamel and Zee ban ih, 
and a poem in thr*< books on the history and 
martyrdom of Cyprian and Justma The authorship 
of Homer o-Centoncn has also (but without sufficient 
reason) been attribute d to her Tins is i w ork t mn 
posed of versts taken fiom Homer and so a ranged 
as to appeal a history of the f ill ot man and of Ins 
redemption by Christ It luos bun often publish* d 


EUDO'XUS, of Cnidus, called b\ < ictro the pi nice 
of astronomers, flourished ihout %Giu lit studied 
under Plato for some turn, ind itteuv irds wait to 
Egypt, whore lu u sided for thirtu n j* ars, iml lnd 
much intercourse with the Egjptim piustliood, 
from whom he is supposed to havi thrived lus supt 
nor knowledge His 1 ist yt irs ire s ud to have lx t n 
spent on the summit of i high hill, that Ik might 
have tin Htarrj* h< u ms « \ « i Ih hue his t y * ^ 'Nun 
is little rtisou for lx hiving tint 11 disc ms inv 

g eat admit it ion for his attuimnnts m isttonnn»> 
c piob ibly mtioduud tho spin it m(o (<iuu inti 
may have com* tod the h ugtli of the >< u upon 
Egyptnn information, but he tpp* us to li i\* bit n 
but an uidilleicnt obsent i of lu i\nd> plit mum n i, 
aucl Dohuubie consul* rs that lie w is ignoiant of 
geometiy E ’s Hoiks ue mtiuly lost, and out 
only leliabh houiclr of inhumation it gilding lnm 
are the poem of Aritus and the coimmntiry of 
Hipparchus 


EUGENE, Francois (le Prince Fr in^ois Eugonr 
de Sa\ oie ( 'arign m), lx tic r know n is Pnnce Eugi ut , 
equally distinguish* d is a g*n*ril md kh a stabs 
man, wis bom it Puis IMh O* tube t 16b > He 
was the son of luigtm M nun * , Count of Soissons, 
and of Olympi i Mancim, a riior of < udinil 
Mazarin lie w is intended i«»j tin elnmh but 
tho banishment of lus motln r to ihc f o\\ Conn 
tiios, by the **r*Lis ol Joins XIV, was *■<> <l**pl\ 
resented by lnm, tli ii lie lixlign mtlv i* nmim id lus 
country, and entered the n rvui of the I mpaor 
Leopold as a volmit**r fi"unst tli* Tmks Subs* 
quently, the Fieneh ^ov* rnin* lit m ide him the most 
flattering ofleis but he n* v< i n tinned to the s* i v *■ 
of his native country Ht disphycal * xtraordin uy 
military t. air nt in the Turkish \\ u, (Bjxciillv ai th* 
famous siege of Vienna m lbS{, ami soon io«* to i 
high position m the irrm In the Comtiop W ir 
against Louis XTV in Jtih, lie took an iHivi p irt 
and m lG91,ht was luised to tin (oimnindot the 
imperial army m Piedmont On his return to 
Vienna, he was placed at the h* ad of the army of 
Hungary, and defeated the 'furls, with immense 
slaughter, in the famous Hattie of Zenti, September 
11, 1097 The booty obtained w.is almost in* n dibl* , 
amounting to several railhoiis ptcrhng In 1701 
broke out the Spanish War of Su* cession E for 
two years commanded the army of Italy, but his 
forces were too small for him to act oniplish anything 
of importance „ In the year 1793, bung appointed 
president of the council of war he Ih.c amt thence 
forth the prime mover of every undertaking He 
first took tho command of the imperial army in 
Germany, and along with Marlborough gamed a 
brilliant victory at the battle of Blenheim, 13fch 
August 1704, when the two commanders defeated 
the French and Bavarian army E afterwards saved 
•Ttmn, and expelled the French from Italy m tye 


year 1706 He shared, too, with Marlborough the 
glory of the fields of Oudenorde (m 17 08} and Mab 
plaquet (m 1709) , but being crippled m his resources 
by the retirement of Holland and England from the 
contest, he was unable to withstand the enemy on 
the Rhine, and lus defeat by Villars at Dunain, 
24th July 1£12, was followed by other disasters, 
until the p* a* o of ltastadt put an end to the war* 

In 171b, on tho i* commencement of the war against 
tlio Turks, E defeat* d an army of 180,000 men at 
Pete nv u dun, took Ttmeswar. and in the year 1717* 
alter a blood v battle, gamed possession of Belgrade). 
Aftoi tho peace of Passarowic/, which was coa« 
eluded in tin toUowiug yi'ar, he returned covered 
with gloiy to Vienna, whine, ilnnng the succeeding 
y* irs of p* u* , lu 1 iboured with unwearied cuergy 
in the cabinet When the question of the succes- 
sion to tho throne of Poland Brought on a now war 
with Fiance, E appeared again on tho Rhine, 
but being now ulvanud in yoais and destitute of 
sufluunt nsouiees, he w r as unable to accomplish 
mv thing ol importance Alter tho peace, ho 
irturned to Vn ima, whu* lie died, 21st April 1736 
It w as sin ill in stature, with thin f ice, and long nose, 
lie waH simple in dussnnd lnuinu, ami indulged 
pmfusily m uiiifl An enthusiast m his profession, 
uid a siu*t elise ipljuiiiiii lie was also kind hearted 
md s>inpithilie and ilw tys e irt'fully attended to 
th w ints of Ins hi* n lie* introduced no now 
tutus in tin art of w u and wan diiinent in the 
guid in* t in* l < imnn i nd of mass* r , but by hue rapidity 
of pet upturn and deemmii ami faculty foi making 
tlu last ot existing cm umsiamea, which waB h is 
lu l.used the yuntuy ot the AuhLuoh anna to 
m (immiiu uiuipiilhd b* fori or Hinee hie time 
Ho Hiudhsmly wived nude r three imptrors, ot | 
whom lu \t is wont to ei\, that in Leopold T he 
]j id a f itlur m Joseph 1 i bi other, and in Charles * 
4 1 i m ist* i E’fl politic il writings, published by 
Sirtoii, m uripoit int foi the' light they tluow upon 
tin IuhLoi y iml m mm is of the time Compare 
Dumont, J/itfoin Mihtatn <!u Pi inre Eugene , Fer- 
i ui, Ik Ih Iwi I It s// s I'hnjt nu (Home, 1747), Kausler, 
Lthiii (J 't Prm tn PiKjrn unt Savoy eit, &c , anel 
Cimpb* 11 s Military f/ntoiy of Prmet Eugene and 
t/u Puli of Mmlhoiouifh 

FUG 1 1 XI 4, a ex mis of plants of tho natural 
oid* r M if ini nt, m u 1 y jilh* d to Myi hiA (ate MYRTLE), 
uidditbnini only m hiving i 4pirtcd instead oi 
i 'll hit c dyx, lour instead of tivo ]>otals, and a 
1 - 2 c» lied 1 • rry, with erne f<« <d in each cell Tho 
sp*<ns m tre*s mid shiuhfl, n.ativ'CH chiedv of 
ti*)j»icil iml sub trojm il countries Tho aried 
fruit oi / Pmnnto and E enrut forma the spieo 
w< 11 know n is altapic* , 1 unai* a peppti, or J'JMKNro 
(q \ ) 'the ReidHof E Tobago me also used as a 
condiment Oth* r spines yudd some of the finest j 
units of tiopn il regions, itinukible for their dell- j 
ions bals unit odouis Among Uicho ih tho Malay ] 
An if US M alarm} a/s), l rntm of tho Malayan ! 
archipflij .0 and of th* South i JHlands, a low 
tire, with ov it* oblong smooth 1* atliery leaves, and 
fruit in si/l in*l sliaji* i * s* mblmg a small apple, of a 
beautiful r*d colour, and with a white puey pulp. 
This fnut lus an agr* * i bln odour, like that of the 
rofl* , whence it ii Horn* times called Rosk APPLE, a 
name which, on the sunc account, i« often extended 
to the fruits ol allied Bptcicai, as E a/juest, and which 
is very oft* n given to the JA^reoH or IamrobaM 
(IS Jumbo* or Jmnhwu ivlga* ui), an lCast In dian 
fi uit, now c ullivated m all tropi* al countries 
fruit is pc ir shaped, about the size of a hen’s egms 
white or red 'Jue tree i» about 20 or 30 feet hlg% 
much branched, with leaves somewhat like those of 
the pcacli, ana greoniBh-yellow flowers m te rminal 
bunches. E ca ulyi&m, a Brazilian speoies. cultivated 
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in most of the gardens of the diamond and gold 
distrn ts of the south of Brazil, yields a very tine 
fruit of a Mat k colour, about the sizo of a greengage 
plum, called the Jamjticaba or Jabotioablros 
.Similar fruits oie produced by other Brazilian 
pjKcit.8, partioulaily JC dymitenca , E inoenrpa , and 
K JiraziLnuns 9'lie Bastard Gdava*(A t jmeutfu 
psidium ) and the Ca\kx>l Ciikuii\ (£! cutomjoha 



Cajiiinc Chcrrj [I vqcnia M alula) 


and E MKhrfn) produt e ftuits vlm.li arc luld in 
con sidei able- estotm m tlu \V<sb Indus On* 
species onty, tin ITt \i (L I'tjni) a mim of Chili, 
appears to bo sufiit untlv h irdv foi tlu dimite of 
Britain, it ondims at 1< ist tint ot tlu Mouth of 
England it 1ms huu liuntly mtiodutul, ind minli 
extolled as a frmt shinh Its flowtn ait \<r> fi i 
grant, and its fnut pi* unit It is imu li < nlbi \ ited 
Chili, and a atn nhtshing biitiigi, with an 
Agreeable halsamu odour, is midi of the exjutssul 
juice mixed xvith witu r Jlu fnut is of tlu si/o 
of u bhuk tun ant, souk whit 11 ittenul, and of i 
brownish ltd coloui — 99u bilk ol many spuus 
of E is uiy nth m tiunin Stum pioduct good 
timber 

EUGENIE MARIE HE CST7ZM VN, uupitss 
of the hrendi, was born at Gimidi, m Spun 
5th May 1S2G, md is tlu second d mghti i ot tlu 
Count ^f Monti jo and of Mint M unit la Knk 
piltiuk Slit is dtseeiuhd, on tin fatlui A sub 
from an old and noblt Spanish f unily, which, b\ 
marriigos at \ arious tunts lupined tin light to 
assume tlu mints ol (lu/mau, Ktinandt/, Cordoa i, 
La Cerda, mil Livu md contracted allixm ts with 
the noble fundus of r li_bti Hums and Mori l»y 
her mother— ilso bom m Sjiain md tin d mghti r 
of Mi Kiikpatruk, who was for some Imu English 
consul at tlie Spanish m Apert ol Malaga^ slu is 
connected with an amunt Stottish f mul> tin 
Kitkpatruks of Cloaebuin wine h still « xists but no 
longer in possession of thou ougiiial piopeity Slu 
vas educated pnricijullv it- Madiitl ind sjKut a 
gnat poitum of lie 1 ynith m trwtlling with lit i 
mother, under the name of the Countess th Tfba 
In 1 So 1 bhe appciud at tin jSbs d / h/sfe in 
Paris, v lit re In i be int v anti giutful demeanour 
attiaeted tin notice and extited tlu admiration of] 
the euiperoi of the lhentli who muriu.1 her on 
the 30th .lammy IS"* t it Notre Lame On tint 
occasion an aimiestv w is gi. anted to 4U2 political 
pi’soners The Pi met Tmpirial, the In ir to the 
Punch throne, was bom lhth March 1S5G In the 
absence ot the emperor during the Italian war of 
1859, she exoKisoa the ollite of regent with the 
assistance of a eounciL 

EIJGE N IUS is the name of four popes, of whom 
the last is the most important Eugemus IV , 


originally called Gabriele Condulmero, was a native 
of Venice, and was elevated to the pontificate in 
March 1481 The great event in his career was the 
schism created in tlie church by the proceeding of 
the Council ol B usd, which had been convoked by 
E ’s pn decessor M artin V , and had exhibited a 
strong tendency t<> tcclusiostical reform, ami to limit 
tuc papal authority E was ktpt in perpetual 
trouble by tins toiinal, and at last, having been 
compclkd to fit t* fiom Rome, opened a new council 
at Ftrnra in 14 18, uni issued a bull of cxcom* 
mi mu ition against tlu bishops assembled at Base], 
whom lit pronounced to he ‘a sitamc conclave, 
wJneh \v is spreading tlu abomin ition of desolation 
into tlie bosom of tlu < liureli ’ Tht result was, 
th it tlu toiint d of Bust I foimall> deposed luin from 
liiB pontiiu ol olhtt in 1 1J9, ind eluted in his stead 
\ ina< It us \ I1J , Dukt of 8>i\ov umh i the title ot 
Itlix \ 9 In conduct of Im mu ind Geimiuy 

Mcincd to v lit mt tins bold Http, foi Chirha 
\ II bad mtiotlmul into tin loiimi count? v the 
tlttrtts of tin Count d of But I, with some modi* 
tn itious, th oivdi tin Piigmitn hind ion (1488), 
md tin sum tiling hippund in (hi many hy 
nit ins ol tin Dud ol At upturn (14 19) At the 
Conniil of htnui lolin I’altolo^us II, empuor 
of Coil t uitnmph md upw mis ot twenty Greek 
bishops pit sente d tlu mst I\ e md i muon bt tw t e n 
tin two git it <h\ uions ol ( ’In istt ndom the Guek 
md Litui Chinch -w i <u a iimuuiit clhetul m 
luly 1419 J)istord, J bioki out ilmost 

nmmdutelj, md tin t\ o luvi mi sinte remained 
st | mi iti 1 ’h mil, Itlix, tlnl not obtun much 
lit o^uition, uul tlttt the tie ith ot tlu former at 
Bonn in 1 147, lu hid to gm w i\ m tivour 
of Nu holts V L s pouiilu it l w is slorm> and 
uuhippa, md in his old ut In is said to have 
it git tted th it In ivu left Ins nmnistt n 

EUGUJUNK TABLIS (Tit J'abula Ewfu- 
hnai), tlu n imt giitn to st vt n bion/t tilikts, the 
liisciiptions on which jut s< nt i t ompn lu nsiie aud 
u r} it in likable million il ol the I mini in Iinguage 
Tlitj wut disunited mill! it Cubbio (the nnuuit 
I^uuuiii oi iMi^ulmini), win it tht \ tie still pri 
sined The ehaiieteis on loui of tlu tihlets aie 
l lulu i<in on two Litm, and on out jiaitly Latin 
uul pull} ( r nihnin 9 lit hinmauji employed, how- 
<ur is m ill t ises tin sum, and tlilleis bt»th from 
l^tiust in and I itm, but list mbits somewhat the 
older bums of tin 1 ilttr inel ilso the Ostan dialects, 
so fir is in know tJum Tht subjects of the 
mst upturns me dilutions coin tilling sacrificial 
usigts mil hums of jua>ti, mtl tht> seem to have 
bten inscribed Unit or foui centuries before tlie 
Christian era Philip Bonaroti first pubhslwsl them 
m a complete fmiu in 1 )t mjister s Lti una lleyalts 
(2 \ ols PJoitiue 1728—1721) 9 In lirst really 

juduious iftini|)t at m Li i put ition was that of 
Lan/i, m his s<utfio dt Luxfua fitni&ca (i vols, 
Lome, 17891, who j mints out tht imptutaut fact that 
tiny nlited to sunficial usages, &t His views 
hive bun euritd out by Ottfrud Mhllu m his 
woik 7>u Jtnislri J ejisms, I)e 'Jabults Fwjubmi*, 
ilc 9 In most ictnritc topyof the UMcriptions is 
that giuri by 1 tp^ius in lus ln\n iptionu* Umbncat 
et Ova (Lup 1S-11), the hist md most comploto* 
woik on the lmguage md contents of the tablets 
is that of Aufrciht and KirchhofT, entitled 2)itf 
Cud* in hr it. F brack. Deni mala (2 \ols , Beilin, 1849 
- 1871) 

EUXER, Leonard, one of the greatest of 
mathematicians, was born at Basel, April 15, 1707, 
and received his first instructions in the science, 
for which ho afterwards did so much, from bus 
fattier, who was pastor of the neighbouring village *j 
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of Riechca* At the university of Basel, he studied 
under John fiernoiulh, and was the friend of Darnel 
and Nicholas Bernoulli At the age of 19, he 
■was second in the contest for a prize offered by 
the Academy of Pans for the l>est treatise on the 
masting of ships His friends, the Bernoiullis, had 
been called to St Petersburg by Catharine I , when 
she founded the Academy, and they now induced 
E to settle in that capital, in 1730, as Piofessor 
■of Physics Three years lattr, he exchanged lus 
professorship for a place in the Academy From 
that tunc, he continued to labour in the held of 
mathematics with an axiom n illy astonishing 
More than half the initlumitu.il tuatises m the 
46 ■quarto volumes published b\ the St Petersburg 
Academy from 1727 to ITS > aie by E , and it his 
death he left more thin 200 tic itiscs m MS , wine h 
were afterwards published 1>\ the Acultmy The 
Pans Academy ol Ntioin c nvanle d him the prize* on 
ten several occasions otu of which wns Ins tri itisc 
on Tides, 1740 In 1741, he a<< epttei the mutitum 
of Freduick the Cre it to lieilm Jk aftuw mis, 
1766, returned to St Fiftrsbuig, when he ins 
made dircctoi oi the matlicin it u il deputnunt of 
the Acodomx ind dud ,Se pft inhe r 7 17M Tin 
last ytxis of ln*» lit< w» x spout m totd blindness 
E w r as of m mm iblc uni i< bijous ehaiietti 
always eheeiful and mn»d hmnomed, in ouet\, 
he was distinguished 1<n his igxcible wit JH 
was doubtless lu^ x idi n< e hi St P teislniig tbit 
led linn to tlu ipplte ition of mitlnniiins to llu 
bmldjng uid nnni'Miient of ships is unbodied 
m lus Th(um (h la t on^tnutum t <h / a Manoutn 
<lfa Vaiswruif (Pitcihl) 177 >1 1 lie gx it pioblems 

lift by Newton to lus suki'.mimwih tlu objeets 
■of his un<e,isuig lcseixli On |»h v n il subjects, 
11 often ddopte d t \tu me ly imtenibk hypotheses 
lie occupied himself also with philosophy in tin 
piopei sense of the wind He undertook to 
prove the nmnitcnahty oi tin soul, and to eh lend 
levclatmu against fmthiukeis In lus J rflxn d 
vnt Prawn sr d' UUntnftu wo y mhpn\ ,S\')tth il> 
Physique *t de Phdowphte (1 vols , lit 1 1 17hS, 
new od., l*u 1812 ind winch line al o lain 
tianslatecl into I'nglish), he litukeeJ Lnlmit/s 
system ol moimels uid ot i prt e. tabiishe el Ini 
uiony Put this w u not the fuld m \Thie h Ju w is 
best catcalled to shine , his pn>pu eloin mi w is 
the abstiusei puli <i pun* m it In nut us Hh 
most unpoi taut woihs ot this diss in Ins 7 /non/ 
of PlanUui y Motion Jutiodudnni to tin A wily tin of 
fnfinitts, Jnititutnms of tin Jhff* initial awl of thr 
Jnte<j?al (\d<ulu^ y iud T)mjdnt^ winch ire all, d 
well as lus Ojitivuta Aiuih/fna, in I itiu Hu 
Introduction to ifyrhia is v < 11 known 

EUMEMPfs (bin illy, tlu well innded oi 
benign goddesses) w is the euphennstie u nn< of 
certain fearful bungs, whose true name of Ennnyts 
(fiom enuo, I hunt up or try /mo, I am angry) it wr is 
considered unlawful to ult< r Thur Latin name 
was Purue or JJmr "We hnd them mentioned by 
the earliest poets, and tlu i play a prominent part 
in the writings of tin ti igtdi ius, win re the ir Bphcx 
of action is much extended In the earliest times, 
Homer and Hesiod represt nt tliein as avenging and 
punishing perjury anel murder, is also the violation 


of filial duty and ot the rite of hospitality they 
were also regarded as goddesses of Fate (like the' 
Pates;), and had a share in the grim Providence 
which led the doomed ones not > the w ay of calamity 
A part of their function was also t> hinder man 
from acquiring too much knowledge of the future 
In these poets, their number is sometimes undefined , 
sometimes they appear as one The limitation to 
the number three, as well as their names Aiecto, 
Megtera, and Tiaiphone, is of a later penod, a whole 


chorus of Ennnyes appearing in the writings of 
/Escliylus According to Hdhier, they dwelt in 
Erebus, and with tins the duration after death of 
the punishments which they mfliot is connected, 
Hesiod calls them the daughters of Ge and Uranus* 
ASschylus de scribe s them as having tlie feature* 
of gorgons and harpies, then bodies covered with , 
black, sei puts twined in their hair, and blOoff 
duppmg from tlun eyes The later poots and j 
sciilptoi s re pit suited them m the more, pleasing j 
foim of winged \irgms, attired m the; garb ot j 
hunti cases Unung tenches m thur hands, and ! 
with i wre it li of Horjjents round their heads. 
Gradually, they e nine to bo conside'icel goddesses 
of the infeinil regions who punished crimes after 
de ith, but seldom appeared on earth Tn Athens, 
their woislup, wlinh like that of the othei infernal 
deities, w is e oiulut ted m adenon, w is held in groat 
honour M lit' «aei lines olTeiod to them w ere black 
sheep uid libations ot nephaha -l o, honey mixed 
with w lie i The turtledove and the narcissus 
w e ie' « uie d to tlu m They li id a sanctuary m the 
uumty ol the Ax opigus, and one at Colomis 

LUjMO'LPLS (tlu ‘sweet singer’) was, m the 
1 ite i mythology ot Gieeit, tin mm of Poseidon and 
(Jiione Jk w is 1 ii on jlit up m Hhiopu, whence 
he went to rin i« e , ml ilftrwatdtf passed into 
\ the i, it the lie id ot i body e»l Thracians, to 
iss’st tin Hiusiniaus in their war against Erech» 
the us, kin.*' oi Athens h and lus sons arc sauI 
to h i\ e bem slim in bittk ITo is spoken of as 
the founder oi the lleiisnnin my stones A dlB- 
t m< turn is nude b> mnue ot the ancient witters 
between tins JO uid i mm of Musa us bearing the 
same ii itiu llu title i is ie pie stilted as a Miiolar 
ot Oiplniis, uid the instuieien of JLe'reules, V»ut 
h/s lnstoiy, like nil inytheilo^u il ntone s, is involved 
m gre it obscunty and toulusion 'J’he name of E 
is one' of the He in s of those old pnestly Ringers who, 
l>y tlu institution of n ligmuH teiemouufl, spreael 
e ult me uni iuoialit> uuoiig tlu rudt itilmbitauts 
oi Uellis An illustiioiis Athennn family, the 
I umnljinfa, iluiie d the il de sei lit fxun K , and held 
the ofhee of piiests of J)emeter m Klemsis 

LUNO'MIUH, the f mode i of fclio Amn sect of 
1 unoimim, was born in the vdlagi of Dacora, ui 
< ap]»idorn and w i fix i Jaw ycr, then a soldier, 
ind ultimitfly took holy oidtrn In 360, he was 
ipjiimitiel Junhop ol ( \/icum In the great con- 
ti ove rsv l c g trd mg the nature of tho Trinity which 
rigid duimg the Jtli c K was (onsineuous by his 
nrfvoraey ot the new that the Father alone was 
etenul ind Bupienu , that the Son was generated 
of Him , uid the Holy Spirit again, oi the Son His 
doctrine of the liuiity is Hfimt times called the 
A nomo i a n ( l dissmnlai ’), to distinguish it, on the 
one hand, fiom the Jlowoiouman (‘similar’), held 
by tin hi mi Ail ms Al *d, on the otliri, fiom the 
Itomnomian (‘identu iJ ’), held by the Athauasian 
or Timitariin pirty It was thus the extreme of 
Aiiuusm Tn eleicnee oi his jie < uliai views, E, IS 
Rial to line shewn buponoi ibdity, although his 
ojijmncnts tlso ire use turn oi being verbose and 
inflated in Iuh styde liis life was much chequered 
He' was banished from one place to another, until 
at length he obtained permission to retire to his 
native \ ill ago, where he died in 394 His writings 
have entirely perished, with the exception of a 
fragment lieu anil theie preserved in the writings 
of lus adve. inane s > 

EUNUCH 'Hie original signification of this ' 
word (Gi eunuchos , one who h is charge of a bod ) 1 
points to the office that this class of persons fob 
filled, and still fulfil m the East — that, namely, of 
taking charge of the women’s apartments or harems* 

4 ^ 



E0OMPHALOS— J&flPEN. 


Du barliarcm* practice of employing CMtrated males 
| m guardians of the cfcher sex, is an accompaniment 
of polygamy, and is therefore chiefly met with in 
the East and in North Africa If it has appeared 
m countries where monogamy was the law, it was 
in consequence of the introduction of Oriental luxury, 
os was the case under the Roman emperors The 
practice is of great antiquity, and seems to ha\e 
originated m Libya, and from that to have spre ul 
to Egypt and the East .Syria and Asn Minor 
were the most notorious in this respect In Greece, 
it never obtained any great footing, for although 
Greek women were kept in seclusion, pol^jnuy 
itself never prov.uk d Tin later Romans kept 

eunuchs, but they wue mostly imported In tin 
Byzantmo empire, on the conti ary, eontiation and 
keeping of eunuchs wore \cry pri valent Tins 1 1 tss 
played a prominent part m tin court oi the E wit rn 
Empire, and the avoid cumuli < arm to lx the titlL 
of an office sumlar to tint ot chamber] im In 
modern tunes, the prictiu n mostl\ c online d lo 
Mohammedan countries and tin eunmhs iru chuily 
brought as slaves from the inttrior of Afj u a 

HUO'MPHALTJS, tlaige ge mis ol fossil gash ro 
podous shells, charai tensed by its dept esse <1 uul 
discoida 1 shell, with angled or coroniteel whorls, 
hve sided mouth, mil vu> Urge umbilicus 'Die 
operculum was shelly, round, ami multi spiral Tin 
genus seems related to Troihwt It appe ars among 



Eiiomphaluu Lhatois 

the earliest tenants of the globe, and k< t p-* its plat t 
till the Triassic period No less than eighty spec ns 
have been described Om liguic icpre scuts one 
from the Wcnlock limestone. 

BUON YMUS St e S findll Ti i k. 

EUPATO'RIA (formerly Kotlov), a thriving 
man time town of Russia, in the government oi 
Taunda, is situated on a bay in the west eoai,t of 
the Crimea, 15 miles north west ot Old Fort, and 
38 miles north west of Snnfei opnl The tow n 
stands on the border of a monotonous piatoral 
steppe, and is surrounded by low lulls Seem horn 
the sea, it presents, with its oeevnonal minuets 
sod its houses looted with led tiles, i smnewlnt 
picturesque appearance The pmuipal building ib 
the Tartar mosque, built hy Devlefc l Unn Kb in in 
1552, and reckoned the finest m the Crimea, h 
exports cornj wool, and salt If a harbour is sh dlow, 
and is sheltered only from the north and nwth 
east winds Pop/ 13,340, mostly Cum T utars md 
Jews, who are engaged chiefly as fjriue^rs and shop 
herds, and possess an immense number of o\tn and 
cheep, and a large area of badl> cultivated 1 md 

On the 14th Seqitember 1854, a portion of the 
Anglo-French invading army landed here, and occu- 
pied and fortified the town It w us ol&o tlu» scene 
of a battle between the Russians and Turks, 17th 
February 1855, m which the latter were victorious 

JSUPATO'BITJM, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Composite, sub order Coi'ymbtfene, 
having small flowers (heads of flowers) in corymbs, 
florets all tubular and hermaphrodite, club-shaped 
utagynftB, imbricated bracts, & naked receptacle, and 


a hairy pappus. The ap octet a re numerous, and 
mostly American. One only hi British, the common 
Hemp Agrimony (IP caanaWiwm), a slightly aromatic 
perennial plant, growing mostly in marshy places, 
and on the banks of streams. The root Was for* 
rnerly employed as a purgative, and the plant was 
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Hemp Agrimonj ( kupatonum cannabmum) 


tlso used as a diuretic and as a vulnerary — 
liionorr ji vvoLi {K jwijolmtum ), a spines having 
the opposite leaver jomtd at the base, is very 
common m low grounds in Nortli America, and is 
a. populai medicine, much esteemed and used m 
tint eountiy It is often administered m inter- 
mittent feveis It acts powerfully as a sudorific, 
and is ofte n \ e ry bone, fiend in cat an h and influenza. 
It is also tmctic md piugative, and, m small doses, 
tonic The whole plant is very bitter — Other 
North Amuicau species possess similar properties* 
aiul tlio root of one, known as Gravel root (JS 
purpuuum), is employed as a diuietic for relief of 
tlm ebse iso fiom which it deprives its name. — The 
Aval in a (/? A t/apana), a half shrubby species, 
n itn e of the 1101 th oi Br i/al, has a high reputation 
m th it e. ountr> is a cure for snake bites, and has 
lxen intiodiiced into the East Indies. It is a very 
powciiul Mulonlic, and is also diuretic — The famous 
I *u u\ i ui \ ulm rary, Matico, has been referred, but 
uncertain]}, to a shrubby species of this genus, E- 
(jluhnostnn — Gitaco or Hitachi, much valued m Peru 
as i v in c' for snake bites, is supposed to belong to 
the illn_d genus Mi lam a 

LIT REN, a flourishing manufacturing town of 
Rhenish Prussia, is situated in a beautiful valley 
on the Weeze, within 2 miles of the Belgfktt 
frontier, and 9 miles south-south west of Aix-lfri 
Chapelle It is well built and open, mdud&ng 1 
w ithin its limits several gardens aud meadows^ £ 
boa the most flourishing woollen manufacture* of 
any town in Prussia— containing no Isas than B 
woollen mills, working nearly 1000 kronfe and 
giving employment to between 3000 a md 4000 
persons. R tea aUo dye-works. 
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and other rnwrafacturea. It owes the prosperity 
of its mamif aoiuree chiefly to a number of IM 
refugees, who settled here after the peace of Lun£» 
rtfl? Pojx 12,789. * 

BU'FHEMISJH: (Gr cu, 'well, and p&?nn, I 
speakj is a figure of rhetoric by which an unpleasant 
or offensive matter is desiguated in indirect and 
milder terms. Thus, instead of directly calling up an 
unpl e a sa nt image by the word died, we say, ‘ho was 
gathered to his fathers.’ The aucieuts used a multi 
tilde of euphemisms, to avoid words that were 
thought to he ominous of evil, or oflensn e to the 
unseen powers. They spoke, fot example, of the 
Eumemdes, or ‘benign goddess's,’ instead of the 
Funes , just as the elves and faints of modern 
superstition are spoken of as ‘good neighbours ’ 

EU'PHON, or EL 'PHONON, a imisnal lnstru 
meat invented by Ciiladm m 1790 It is similai m 
tone to the harmonica and, like it, the tone is pro 
duced from the sounding body by the huger duett, 
without mecliamsm, and is regulated m quality and 
effect by the taste and feelings of the perform' 1 , 
who can jiroduce tones fi oni the most delicate man 
lasimo to fortissimo In 1822, ('lilului <\hi Lut'd 
an unproved euphon, of uhu h a <h t uh d tit s< i lption 
is given by himself in the Lupsu atuwf of 

that year, page 805 

EUPHOTiBIA On of, or OIL OF CAPER 
SPURGE, an extreme.]} arnd fi\<d od obtain* d by 
expression, or by the aid ot ihnhol oi tfchei, from 
the seeds of the Coper Spurge (Euphoilna Lathy i «r), 



Caper Spurge {Euphorbia Lathyru )* 


a plant common in many parts of Europe, and 
naturalised in some places m Britain Set Spurge. 
Gil of euphorbia has much resemblance to cioton od 
nuts properties, although less powerful, ami is some* 
tales used as a substitute for it, in doses of from 
three to ten drops. It is good for use only when 
recently extracted. 

ETJPHORBLA/CEJE, a very extensive natural 
order of exogenous plants, containing upwards of 2500 
known species — trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants 
They abound chiefly in warm countries, and most of 
all in tropical America. The few sj»e< les found in 
the odder parte of the world an all herbaceous. The 
common Box reaches a more northern limit than 
any Other shrubby species. The other British species 
«fe different kinds of Spurge (Euphorto a) and Dog’s 
Mercury {Mercurials), The E usually abound in 
anAozaa mod poisonous milky juice , although there 
aw* 'Species of which the juice is bland or becomes 
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bland through the application of heal so that them 
leaves may be used as food. The leaves in this 
order exhibit great diversities. The inflorescence is 
also various Amongst those moat remarkable tap 
the acridity of their juice are the HaKOtfanta 
(q v ) and Exaeearta ayaUocha , an East Indian tan 
•—formerly smqiosed to yield one of the kinds oi 
aloes-wood — the smoke from the burning of which' 
is extremely dangerous to the eyes. The juice 
of many of the spurges is also very aend. many " 1 
of the E aie valued for their lnudiom&l properties* • 
diffeient parts of the plant being iu some instances 
employed, ami m some the iobuls and oils which 
they yield Thus the juice of some of the spurges, 
the roots oi b,n k of tin roots of others, the bark of 
dilfeiuit s|H uu h ot ( ’/ uton (Cascarilla Bark, Copalohe 
Bilk), tU , ait used m medicine, and to plants of 
this onbr wc aic in d ebb il for euphorbium, oil of 
mpboibia t ustoi oil, iroton oil, &c A lew ot the 
E yultl balsamic pioducts of exquisite fragrance 
(see Croion ) , a low, although tlieir juice is 
poisonous, y u Id a wholesome starch m considerable 
abundance (see Manuk ) , a few aro cultivated and 
used as not hubs, parfcu u laity sjiecies of Plukenetta 
in tin I’list Indus, a ft \\ yield wholesome and 
amt table sub at id i iuifcs, as Oicta dinlicha and 01 
nm monu m liic List Indies, the Heeds of some 
»iio i itible, us those of the Candle nut (q v), of 
(hnpluiUu diandni a Jamaica tic e, aiul ot Concevciba 
l/mantnets, tht littir b« ing oBteomcd particularly 
dt licious , the oil ol the am us la also in some cases 
used for food, likt othei bland oils (see CaJUiLX- 
mjp) , but moit frequuitly it is used for burning, 
as tastm oil, cuulloimt oil, tlio oil of Elceococcd 
Vi n ucona in Japan ind Maiuitius, anti the concrete 
oil oi t StiUuu/ia fubrffta, which is used m China for 
making caudles, irnl in medical preparations as a 
substitute foi 1 ird —The dye stuff called TURNSOLE 
(q v ) is obtained from a plant of tlus order, and a 
bnght rul is imparted to silk by the roots of 
Lot t bra tmrtoria , a native of Ci;casHii, and by a red 
puwilir with w lut h its stid vessels aie covered. Tho 
timber of tome of the E is valuable Afucan Teak 
(<j \ ) belongs to this oitlcr The rid colouiedwood 
of iStyforfiHtuM (n/ohutuH is ustd m Java for making 
masts tSoiiu ot tht E ire ofttn cultivated m 
gardens and hothouse s, mom frequently for their 
curious appcLiauct than lor then beauty, but the 
J litre dt cp 1 1 imson In acts of PoinwUia pulcherrma^ 
v i) it iv u ut Madigastar, make it a vei*y attractive j 
plant 

EUPITOTlBIUM, an extremely acrid gum 
resin, obtained from several species of Euphorbia, or 
Si urge (q v ), as E offiunarum and E aiitiquorum, 
m the north of Africa, Arabia, and the East 
Indits, and E Canai tenths m the Canary Islands 
It is obtained by in< jhioiib in the branches, whence 
iBHUtB a coirosivc milky juice, which dries m the 
sun, and becomes u yt 1 low isb 'gray waxy gum resin. 
The j>erHoiis who collet t it aic obliged to defend 
their mouths and nostrils by a cloth, as its particle* 
produu uu essaiit hjk ezing, violent inflammation. of 
the nostrils, and a very painful burning sensation in 
the mouth On account of its excessive acridity, 
it is now less used jn medicine than formerly, 
although it is still occasionally mixed with But- 
gundy pitch or other substances to make rubif&ci&tt 
plasters for chrome affections of the joints, it* 
alcoholic tincture is used a* a ^caustic m c&xiotl* 
ulcers, and its jiowdtr, mixed with mnch starch or ' 
flour, as an en fane in chromo affections of the eye*, 
ears, or brain. It was formerly administered a* an 
emetic and drastic purgative, but i* 
violent m its 'action. 

EUPHRASIA. See Etxbri<3BG& 
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EUPHRATES (in the Oriental languages, Fraf t 
Phrat , or rorat) is the largest river in Western 
Asia, and, with the Tigris, foi ms the most important 
nvci system of that quarter ot the world. It has its 
soui ci in the heart of Armenia in two blanches - 
the Kara feu and the Mui tul, of which the foimer 
uses 25 miles north cast of the town of Erzci um, 
and flows south west to a point 10 xmlis north ot 
Keban’ Ma’deu, where it is met l>y tin Muiad, 
which rises on the soutlnin slop* of Alii fagli, md 
flows west south west to the point ot couSuuiu 
Prom Keban 1 Madtu, tin L flows in a gun t il 
Southern direction with a tendency, hovvtvtr, to 
struggle westward tow uds tin Mtditirram m in 
this part of its coursi , it bif ihs Enough tlu 1 onus 
and flows among tin mount mis ioi 45 nubs 
emerging at huuuis it whence it continues nivi 
gable to tin sea a distiuu ol 1105 null b mil 
passing Bit, at which pout it is 02S Jut ab vi 
the lcvt 1 ol tlu Mcditeri m< m, mil 100 miles distint 
fiom its noaitst slioit AfU i pinsm Sun Mi it 
changes its diuction, and flowing south hi j uitia 
for a consult i iblc distinct Mi si p it uni l fi >m Svji t 
and the dibits of S\ ri in \iiln <uivm 0 t>tlu 
south fast, it flows on without uuivin^ dnusl any 
tributaries toi ibout 700 uulm until it is iuntd 
at Ku&ah oi Koinih ly tlu w itus <1 Ih Iigns i 
From Kvunih, tin timi, tikm^ thi inim <f tin | 
Shatt el Aiab, contimu s to fl w in a s< nth e ist dm e | 
tion, until, attu being united 1 y i c mil with the | 
Karim frfmi tin mount uns of Push, it unptnsj 
itself, hy si \uil amis into tlu Piisun Lull 00 j 
milt s below Km n ill Jh 1 >t il h n^th c f tlu J is i 
1600 nules , tin in i ilium 1 L\ dl the w it is 
which entn tlu Pusiin (riilf 1>\ tin Shitt il \i il», | 
IS 108,000 nuh s , uul 111 voluim >i w ilt i ih cli u^, l 
by it is 401010 cubic f« t pr second or 72010 
cubic fuct uiou titan th it ilisi 11 u^i d by tlu l) inula 
in the same linn Hit iviii_, width ol the Shitt 
el Arab is upwards of 000 t<il, it is navi^ibh m 
mid strenm foi vessels of 500 t uh 

Tlic wvtet of tlu I ilthou^h muddy is n t 
unwholcsoun Its jimnd itions ( nisi l by tlu mt It 
mg of the snows tak* pint elm fly hom tlu In 
mug of Mai ch till tlu e ml oi Mi\ uul m mcuiit 
times, when canids md emhuikine rit-» n^ulvtel 
these inundations, exudstd the sunc buuhciil 
etlect on the countiy as thoac. oi the JSiJc < n 1 0 vpt 
Set Babvloma 

EITPHROSYNE (i e , the jnous one) one of 
the Graces (q v ) 

EU'PHUIfeM (<3i < uphuis , of \ig>r us giowtli, 
eloquent), a turn used in English httratuic to 
denote an affected uul bombastic st>lc of lan^na^e, 
fashionable foi a slnnt pi nod at the emit of Queen 
Elizabeth The \vm i w is iomnd from the title ol 
the book which brought tlu le into vo_,ue, the 
Euphues of Jolm Ljly (q v ) 

EU'PIONE (Gi iu, ^ood, and j ion, oil) is an 
extremely mobile oil, obtained horn the hghtu 
portions of the hqmd products of the destructive 
distillation of wood (wood tir), toil (coaltar), md 
animal inattei, and iu the ilibtill ition ot rape heed 
oil It may ho obtaiucd m a sutheunt state of 
purity by a ting upon the crude tars and oils by 
coucentiatcd aulphuiic acul, or a mixture of sulphuiic 
acid and nitre, which removes the majority ot the 
other ingredients, and e>n tbt distdlxtion of the 
portion which iesist< d the action of tho acid, the 
hrst part w hich passes ov er is the t upione When 
pure, it has tho composition C 6 H 6 , and is therefore 
a hydio caibou It is the lightest liquid known, , 
Mvmg the density of 656 (water = 1000), and is 
thin, colourless, and tasteless, whilst it possesses a ’ 
pleasant aromatic odour. It boils at 116° F , and | 
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distils readily , whilst, when set Art to, it is very 
inflammable, burning with a white flmmo -of con- 
siderable luminosity and penetrating power It 
makes a greasy stain on paper, is insoluble in 
water, very slightly soluble in alcohol, but readily 
miscible with ethers and oils m general 

I EU'POD A, a family of coleopterous insects of the 
tctnimiious section of the order, denying their 
name (Gr well footed) from the great size of the 
| huuhr thighs of many of the species They feed 
' on tlu stems and haves of plants, some of them 
on aquatic plants, tho roots of which afford food to* 
tlu n 1 in i The body is oblong , the antennae 
filiform Some of thi cupoda are among the most 
splendid of tiopic.il insects Butain produces a 
iiumlu r of small specie s 

| 1 l HE i dip utnu nt in tho north west of France, 

imnudutd) smth of tin dipartimnt of Seine 
| 1 nff iium nntaius an iua of 2202 square miles, 
vnd 101 bb r » inh ib tints Its buifnee is uuusually 
Htul, is tin liighut tminiiiim m the department 
u not nu it thui 100 ft et in height The principal 
mir is tlu Sum whiili mti ring tlu department 
I fiom the * uth t 1 st, Hivvh throu n h it in a north- 
wist dut etion to Pont dc 1 \iche, below which the 
|(onu>( ol this nvt! is m tlu department of Seme 
Iufuitur Ilu 1 urt ii m which this department 
tie ri vis its n mu aud the llillc, both affluents 
ti tbt Sr nu uc tlu only otlici important livers. 
Uu (lnuat is mild iBt and foggj Great part 
t f tlu ltvtl c untiy i ovcrul with a loimy alluvial 
soil upi n i str ituin l lirnest >nc , while the lemain* 
dtr is c mipt sed ii h ilk flint ind tula Along 
tin S in the soil i in s nu puts sandy, Btony, 
ml bunn l ut the ^rcitti put is vciy fertile 
111 i hut n at iu il pi > huts ut tom hemp, flax, 
vt^ttibhs ml fmit ji irtu ul illy ipplcs md pears, 
ti m wliit li lu^c qumtitus t>t udci and ptrryare 
m idi J lie bit edmg of citth , horses, and shetp, is 
I f wound 1 y <xt nsivi me idows anil pastun lands 
Tion is found m c msulerablc quiutitus There are 
tvlcnsive non iml coppi t wt iks uul pin inanufac- 
tuifs ( (It m uhmIs cl jth, linen, pipci, gloss and 
strniwirt uchkivust m mufactuu tl Uhedfpart 
Hunt of I ui< is divided into five arrondisse inents 

1 v 1 1 u \, Lon v ic is Lis Aaidely b, Ikrna> , and Pont- 
Aiuh mcr The t opital is Evrcux (q v ) 

EURE, a livei of the north west of France, and 
a tribut irj ot the feeme, ribcb in the department of 
Oiuc, flows first south t ist mto the centre of the 
department of Euic ct Loir, then north and north- 
west tin ou n h the deportments of Eure et Loir fend 
Luic, and joins tlic Seme on the left above Pont-de 
1 Arche, aftei a course of about 100 miles Only 
tint portion < f tin E which is m the department 
of I ure is liavigibli 

EURE LT LOIIt, a department of France, 
foi mod ehu fly from the province of OrlSannais, 
ivtcnds bctvwen lat 47° 57 -48° 55' N , and long. 
0° 47—2 E Aiea, 2248 square miles Pop. 
201,071 ll is wateied mawl> by the Eure in the 
ncith, and the Loir m the south, the two nrew 
from which it takes its name This department 
lit b on the watershed between the Bay of Biscay 
ind tin English Channel. It is m general level, 
the cast and south being occupied by high and 
extensive flats, while in the west, the scenery m 
imel> varied hy hill and valley The toil ii 
fertile, and, especially toward the east and south, 
is admirably adapted foi wheat Hops grow 
spontaneously in some quarters. In the forestB, the 
oak and birch are the prevailing trees The Hum, 
none of which are navigable m this department, 
furnish valuable water power for the numerous mip s 
of various kinds that are situated on their franks. 
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Iron ib the only mineral found and worked to any 
great extent ^ wit the chief articles of trade are 
com, flotlir, and wool The department in divided 
into the four arrondissements of Chartres, CMteau- 
Dun» Dreux, and Nogent-le Eotrou, with the town 
of Chartres for capital, 

ETJBI PID1&S, the latest of the three great Greek 
tragedians, was born at Solaima, 480 nc , on the 
very day (23d September), it is said, of tho glonous 
victory gained by the Greeks ovei tho Persians 
near that island. The Arundel Maible, howevei, 
•gives M the date of his birth 485 b c , while MhLlu, 
following Eratosthenes, nukes it four years later 
His educatiou was very good At hist, he was 
trained to gymnastic exercises (in consequence of the 
prediction of an otacle that lie should be crowned 
with 1 snored gai lands’)* be next tuini d hit* atte ntioii 
to painting, then studied philosophy nuclei Amx 
agoras, and rhetoric under Prodicus, and lormul a 
lasting friendship with Sot rates The hist j)lay of 
R*s which w as pci foi me d w as the Pdunh s (456 i < ) 
In 441 i$ C, he gairnd the first pri/c foi tia^tdy, 
and continiud to wute foi the Atln man stige until 
408 BC, whtn he acetpUd in invitition to tht 
court of Aichtlatis, king of Miccdorna Sc imlal i 
has invented other reasons foi E’s It lung Athens 
but they art unwoitliv of notui fit is t»ud to 
have Intn killtd (10b b t ) by d >gs, wliiih wm si t * 
upon him by two brother po» ts who t nvud bun luh I 
reputatiou In E’s turn Ureelv lii., 1\ b id be n* 
brought to its bightst puketi m l \ ^ [ho Is wh 
was fifteen v« ars oldc i th m Liuipub s r I lit 1 ittc i 
howeier, wis the second fivomitt uithoi ol Im 1 
time, nay, on more thin out n< eastern, Ins trigtdn s | 
were prefened to those of S< phot It i , 1 lit his Idu t d 
and t ven molngistu tendc iu n s m i < g ircl to l c It ton, 
excited the hostility of tint witty but scuriih us ' 
champion of Gieck urthodi vy Aintplnnis who 
frequently rubcukd E in cutting p nidus Hint 
can be no doubt that E was syste in itu ill> il us tl 
by the Athtman Tory pirtv, of whom Anstopbmus 
was the literal y thief, and to whose unsc i upulous 
opposition it wis owing tint lu gmud tlu pii c 
only five tunes out of 75 competitions 1 ut i„ oust > 
the censuie of Aimtophuu s, any be set the pi u t 
of two much gu itn nun Anstolk and lolui 
Milton E s pliys aic uckom l by some to Inn 
amounted to 1\ by others to 9*2 Only 18 linn 
come down to us These* an Af< sbv (IJ8 n < ), 
Medea (431 n c ) 7/t// Inti i \428 n ( ), I It nil i 
{424 lie), Ho tult, da [421 i ( ’), Sapphos (421 
Be ’), Jon {dite not ascut un ibli }, If mud s . 
Furewt (date not as< crtaimblt ), in homariu (4_b 
— 417 B r ), Jroadi' t (415 Bt ), Ll<cha (1)5- 
413 B C), Ifdoxa (1J2 b c ) Ijduqerma <n 7Wti« 
(date umeitam), Orcstm (408 i r ), Ph/nin&a 
(probably same year), Bar (fur (probably wntten m 
Macedonia), Jphipnna m j nhs (posthumously I 
reprcsontnl in Athens) , and fir* illy, ( ty lo} s (mu cr- 
tain) Ph&tua, attributnl to E, is probably not I 
genuine Concerning L, md bis trage kts, A \V I 
Sohlegel remarks ‘Of lnv uithws tan so mm h j 
good and evil be preelu itcel with t cpnl truth lit 
was a man of infinite talent, skilled m the most 
varied intellectual arts , but although abounding 
in brilliant and amiable qualities, he wanted the t 
'sublime earnestness and aitistie skill which we 1 
admire m JEschylus and boihodes He ospiies 
only to please, no matter by what means Toi this 
reason, no is so frequently imequal to himself , 
producing at tunes passages of exquisite licauty, 
and frequently sinking into ]>ositiv e vulgarity ’ [ 
The mam object of R was to excite emotion, and , 
bis wqrks bud open a totally new world (in lifer- » 
attire), that of the heart, which, beyond dispute, I 
.contributed much to their popularity On the other j 


hand, his inartistic, and careless plot* compelling 
him to a constant use of the jfteut m 
solution of difficulties, and occasionally oven the 
subjects of his ait themselves, leave ample room 
for criticism Archelaus refused to allow nl» bone* 
to be removed to Athens, and erected a splendid 
monument to him in Pella, with tho insonption] 
‘Never, 0 Eunpides, will thy memory be forgotten)* 
Still more honourable was the nisei ipt ion on th# 
eonot iph erected to him by tho Athenians on the 
w ay to the JTrans ‘ All Greece is the monument of 
Eun picks , Mui donum earth covers but his bones.* 
Sophocles, who survived lum, publuly lamented his 
loss , md the oi itoi Lycurgus aftorwards erected 
a btitue to him m the the itie at Athens Tho 
(ditto pjtmtj'i tf Id nppeauri, it is thought, at 
T ion net, tow ud tlu cud of the 15th century, 
riu Inst modem editions aie those of Beck (Leip 
177S 178S), Mattlui (Leip 1813 -1829), and tho 
(disgow t dit ion of 1S21 An English translation 
in \ i iri , by Fotte i, tppi ired at Oxford in 1814 

LU'ltOJ’E, Hu smilkst, but also tho most highly 
civilised md most populous of the thxoo groat divi- 
sions of tlu oil continent It is scpaiated from 
\in iu i on tlu wt-st ind noi th wist by the Atlantic, 
ft m \fru. i on tlu Nouth by the Meditcnanean, and 
hom Ami by tlu Aithqulago, 8<a of Marmora, 
hi u k ^ i ( im im in j ul^c ( jiBju in Sea, Ural Ibve? 
uul Mount mis, and tlu Kara ltmr It is in tho 
fonn (f i bii^i jxiuusuli, piojeoting flam the 
mitliwistot Ami Hr ixt< ntnom Cape St Vincent 
on tlu smith wed to tlu mouth oi the Kara River 
on tho ninth cist is 1400 units, and fiom Capo 
\< idkun, tlu most noitlurly point of the ftcanai* 
navi in mainland to ( upc Matin in, tho soutlimost 
]iomt of (»u<M, 2400 nuhs r Jlit continent of E, 
irri spi itiu oi lslinds lusvvjthmlat 30° 1 -71*8' 

Is , and 1 mg 0 30 \V OS .10 E Its area is 
i stun iti il at iu uly 1 S00,000 squ iro miles, and its 
m ist Inn , nioit extmsiw in proportion to its sue 
tli ui th it of any oilui gie it n itiu il division of the 
,J I u , is istimntt d nt 10, ",00 miles , giving a propor- 
ti >n tf 1 litu u nub of coast tor i vtry 190 squaro 
null h of sin 1 , < It lus a ponul itum of 282, 000, (HW), 
which giv s in iv 1 1 i_,o of about 7“> for every 
Mpi ik iml< 

flu Ik d> of tlu liiiropi in lontmuit divides 
list U nitn^dly int i two giait jiortions— the great 
pi un in tin north i ist uul tlu Highlands in the 
south wr^t, tin mount minus peninsula of Scandi- 
um t, lying, as it win, apirt from cithex, being 
to sonu <\tmt <X( optional 'Ihe plain, occnpies 
about two thirds (2 '#00,(N)0 square miles) of the 
tntue cvtfiit of the continent It reaches from 
tLu ( mtern bound uy of E, north to the shores of 
the Arctic Ocean, south to Mount Caucasus and 
tin B1 ick So i md vustw ini ovc r the whole extent 
t tin continuity gridually, however, bfcommg 
nirrower m its progrt ss w c st In shape, this plain 
resembles a initial* , its 1 >im rests on tho eastern 
bound u v md it may he sml to re tch its apex on 
the shores of Holland It sepu the two moun- 
tain h\ st ciijh of ij tlu Sr andmavian system (Bee 
UomrNrH, Sc vmunavh) on tlu north, and on the 
south tlu »y8t<m of Southern Europe See Alps, 
AlFN\.Ni.S, J > V I h AN, ( API A11H AN MOUNTAINS, 

(T VFNNJ S PVI I MIS &(, 

Jutting out m numerous peninsulas, and indented 
by e xtcusiv i 1 bays and gulfs, E has no town at a 
much meat* r distance from thivsea than 400 mile#. * 
8av c those in the centre of tue paste m plain , bui' 1 
even here , by means of numbeilcsa rivers and th# » 
canals, which, from the nature of the country, are 
easily const nw Ud and maintained, a splendid Biitem* 
of communication by wafer now exists. Be# VOWU, 
JDIjna, Nxkmen, &c , also Russtk, 
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under tlie names of its several political divisions, 
and of its lakes, nvers, &c , little falls to be said 
under the present head. Appended, however, is a 


ble of the countries of EL -iKthJheir forms of 
vonmient, extent, Ac The taken 

>m the Almanack de Gotha for l»ti£ 

Otology —The geology of E. is most conveniently 


Andorra 

Anhalt Hamburg 

Anhalt-Dessau KCthon 

Austria 

Baden 

Bavaria 

Belgium 

Bremen 

Britain, Great, and IrJanl 

Brunswick 

Denmaik 

France 

Frankfurt 

Greece 

Hamburg 

Hanover 

House Causal 

Hesws-lJarinsljul t 

Hesfw- Horn hurt 

Holland 

Ionian Islands 

Italy 

Liechtenstein 
I fppu Detm Id 
Lubork 

Mecklenburg ‘Icliwc nn 

Mecklenburg Strclitr 

Montenegro 

Nuba au 

Oldenburg 

Papal Siatia 

Portugal 

Prussia 

lit II SB 

Russia, w il h Poland iml rinlan 1 

^an Mai ino 

Suxonv 

Saxe Utinbun 

Saxe Coburg Cotha j 

Saxe Muniutin IIildbmshaiiHUi 
Saxe Memui 1 tscnvcli 
Scbaumbim, 1 ippe 
Sehwarrbur^ Hu iolHtadt 
Sthwarzbuig Sonde rshaimn 
Spain 

Sweden and Norun y | 

Switrcilnnd 

Turktv, with Moldavia, "Wnl ) 
lachia, and i>tr> i \ j 

Waldtck 
W Urtembcrj. 


Form of Government* 

Republic with a sovereign council 
ilutbv, limin d nm utility onr chamber 
Duchy, ab» >lut< eouramity 
Alwolutt monart by 

<«i md duchv lim t*d Koveroi^nty, two chambers 
Ilmttc] m mrtln twichirrb rs 
I imitt tl nionnrt li\ tworhimb rs 
Ht | ublic, set in hi 1 burgher assembly 
I unite 1 nion nrhv tw buns a f pirhaniout 
l>u by limited me iui liy one chamber 
I limtc 1 m in nils two chumht rs 
M n ir by tw t h i ini t rs 
U< (til lie Knit mil gmntiw assimbly 
j l uriitt 1 rn nn )iv h< i itt and 1 isl ttiw. chamb rs 
It \ ul la t in i mil 1 ut h r assembly 
[ I mutt i moil'll In two ihuab rs 
l It i i itt lin t is i i lantv tw irbnnib rs 
i inn I tin In iirniu 1 vci igtilj two ch »rnb« rs 
I \i 1 r ivi n i I » > uti soiori i niy 
I im < 1 in mill i tw > i b imb i s 
It | ub i hin Lr mil li 0 lHlnln nssoml h 
Mrmtr* I mon in in tw dim bis 
1 /in i| ulity cm chi nln r 
1 1 ii ill 1 1 v hi dumber 
It pul In sin itt , an l I tu lie r issomMy 
Hum I liuhi liuntc I s wrwgnty tw i thnrnhi rs 
< rani lucln limit (1 h vn u,nt\ two lumlirs 
I rmc i| alii\ b win nlv mute 1 by an issi mbly 
Dilcliy limit < I sow I ijaitv tw > < h unbers 
Hi in I duchv limit d sow.ieii.ntj mu clumber 
1 n| nl l, iw i mm t 
1 mi t l uionircln, two ch tmlnis 
l imitfd in mi h> tw dumb rs 
Inn |ulis lint l onuei^nty oneebuulcr 
VI lut ii n ii 1 y 
I i ul lu s jw i i n i min il 
! i ti t< 1 n n u In Lw clian l th 
l)u In Unit is wici nti onothmibcr 
Burin linn Inn m^nty, one d imlar f r cull 
dm In 

1 >n hs limit I h >w.u nts me chimbet 
Hr in l ludn limit d v rcunts ni nmbei 
Inn ipilm lmnti I a mu. igr ii in diunlir 
I iln lj al t> In lit I so crri-,n > n (hunhci 
I r n n il t Inn t Is wnumii iitchuubcr 
limit im ii Hi til tw > cli unbtrt 
I tin ti 1 tu nn Is twiihmil n fit Worwin 'll! 1 
I ur loi Swi it ii 

It | ubhian < out i< i ition, with diet, 

Absolutf sin on iijiitj 

Prnicipnlits limited ioi on ignt>, cue chamber 
I mutt dm lurch}, two ch imbus 
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oonmdored undei the diihunt lountius See also 
Alps, Pyrtmt-r Ac 

Natuial History Tho natural liistorv ot E very* 
much ngroes witli tli it of iht c ori i spending ] ititinh s 
of Asia As the mount un s>hU dim md the pluns 
of the one continent < xU ml into the otliu, so also 
dothfir floias and faun is r I lie natural histon of 
the Emopean countriiH on the Mi flit* n uu m be \ m 
very similar to that of S> i in uxl or \m i Minor 'Lht 
natural history of the mom northern i< 410ns of E 
resembles that of the qrt it pimns oi (\ntnl Asia 
and Siben 1 The most northern it 410ns have th< 
strictly tvri 4 u floia and taunt common in a great 
measure to all tin in tic and subarctic regions, 
European, A«u itn iml \ men can , whilst th< naturil 
history of the most southern countnes assumes 1 
sub tropical cliar ictc i ht Lurojioan countnes 111 ir 
the Mi ditenanean pmdmi U u ei ot tbt shiubba and 
odonfeious LaboUr tbm tlieCiucasus md adjoin 
ing re^ons, whilst the ( irrt/ophflhcetr aro more 
abundant. The extreme abundance of Ctxiaceo' may 
be mentioned as a peeulmi ft ature of the flora of 
Spam and Portugal. The Pnmulacece are parti- 


cnUil> plentilul in all thi Alpine regions of the 
south of K , but this chcii actcnstic is in somemeasare 
Bhaud hy the Ilurnil iva A great abundance of j 
umbcllitei ous and ciucifcrous plants is a character- I 
istie ot all 1 ur po I11 no other part of the world 
do tht> iorm so Jaige a proiwi-tion of the flora 
r Llu timjKjrature of tlic western and northern 
puts of L bung raised by the Guli stream and 
tin. vv inch ft om the gi eat mass of dry and desert 1 
land in Africa abme what is elsewheie found m i 
sirmlai latitude, the flora and fauna exhibit a’ , 
coms]K>ndmg character, affected, however, by the } 
at unoiuit of moisture denved f rom the Atlantic^' 
Oc 1 an , and also to a stall greater degree by 
uunparitive uniformity of temperature which the " 
pioxmiit\ of the ocean produces The effect of the > 
las l nn ntioucd causes is so great, that the northern, 
limit of some plants is sooner leached on the shores 4 
ol tlic Atlantic than in thr more central parte of 
E , w here the winters are much colder, and the 
a\ t rige temperature of the year is lower. Of & 
tin. vine is a notable txample, and mouse may be * 
mentioned as another Plants which require a laiid { 






winter mb grew an tto north— ^ad scarify 
eveninttooentreof B —tot they advance along the 
western Coast under the influence the maritime 
dimate. Thus the myrtle — although not indi- 
genous*-^^ even in the south of England. 

Amongst plants, the date palm, and amongst 
antoaln a species of ape, are found in the south of 
E (the ape only on the Hock of Gibraltar) , whilst 
some etnctly African birds are frequent visitants, 
and many birds— us the cuckoo, swallow, &c — are 
common to L and Africa, inhabitants m sumznei 
even of very northern regions, and returning in 
• winter to the w arm south 

Of the plants now most commonly associated m 
our thoughts with tho southern countries of L, 
many have probabh bee n introduced from \fi ic i 
or from the East llus lias probably been the case 
even with the myrtle, and ctrtaml} has bten the 
ease with tho uni tin olive, the orange lemon, 
Ac, the tig, the peach the almond tin spun t, ice 
Some of the most extensile!} tidiiv ited fruits arc) 
certainly indigenous to J] as tlic apple pear, plum I 
and cherry, although ivtn of these tin first unpiovt d 
vaneties may have been mtioducccl from the c uliei 
Beats of civilisation m the List Among tin will ' 
animals of F at the piisemt d v, tin unochs oi | 
bison is still rcekomd, and the ox existed it no 
ver\ remote pt noil in a truly w ih l state Therein 1 
deci inhibits tin txirtnii nortli of I , f lie ilk tin 
stag the fallow deei, and tin 10 !mck u< I mud < 
m more southern iegn ris tin ibt \ <i limqiutml 
exists on the lu^h ceutiil mount uns two spit us 
of antclom — the eh minis of the Alps, uni the 
saiga of tne Lusaiin plains i mnut the 1 ni ipt in 
fauna with the \siatie mel \t»u in Ol cainivoioub 
animals, thi most worthy of n »tu t art the bail, tht 
wolf, the fox mil the lynx 

The abundance of lakes and strouns m the 
nortliem parts ot L is at emip lined with a tout 
apondmg abundance of watu fowl ( inatuh) ami of 
fish Of the latter, the SnJnionida are the m >st 
■valuable, and tho Pypnnirla next to them TJu I 
JCuro]»eaii seas aftord val table hslicrits putienlul> I 
of herring and of awl m the noith, md of tunny, 
anchovy, &c , m tho Jdcditci r mean 

The eommou line bee and tht li^urumbce may 
piobably be regirehd as natives ol 1 urope lht 
silk- worm was mtroilun d tit m the La^t An tin r 
val u aide insect, tht toclum il man t w is mti » luce 1 
from lineiica, but the fanthans or Jllistenn^ 1 1}, 
is truly indigenous to the south of Luiope j 

EUltY ALE a j.tnub of plmts of tht iraturil I 
order Nym//haxi<(<r, or Water lilu s < losely alln il “to | 
Victoria (q v) although of vtiy different appear 
ance E fetvx is i water Id} with small ltd or 
Violet coloured flowers, hives about a font in 
diameter, the hat stilks an l calyces roverc i with 
staff prickles, a native of India and f hina The 
fruit is round, soft, pulp}, and of the si/t of a 
small orange, composed of a number of carpels, 
mid containing round bluck steeds as 1 vrge as peas 
which are full of a nutritious agi enable farina, anti 
are eaten roasted 'Ike loot stock also continue 
starch, which may lie separated and used for food , 
and the root itself is eaten The plant is said to 
have toon m cultivation in China for upwards of 
*3000 years. 

ETTSE'BITJS, of Cicsart a, the father of eechsias 
tmal history, was born in Palestine about 20 4 a d 
He took tne Barnaul c of Pamphih from his fnend 
Bunphihis, Bishop of Caesarea, whom he faithfully 
attended for the two years {307 - 309) in which he 
suffered imprisonment during the persecution of 
Diocletian. He then went to Tyre, and afterwards 
to Egypt, where to himself was thrown into prison 


m -account of his religion, la && taMrarefad 
Agajaus as Bishop of Qmwn ea, took a 
part at the Council of Nice in 32?r*nd AM 
about 340 —E. was the head Of the sdmkAiaan or 
moderate ]>arty m the Couaoil of Xtot 

party wue averse to discussing the nature of 
Trinity, and would have preferred the sitt|ti^% 
of Scnptnrc language m speaking about the <Qo& 
head to tlie metaphysical distinctions of sittor 
side r ihe\ regarded Trim Uranism, on the to* ■ 
liaud, as logit ally indefensible, hut, on the other, 
they recomiwd the fact, that Scripture sometimes 1 
spoke ot t he Son in terms not compatible with the 
views of Anus, and thei el ore they wished each man 
to on jo} the utmost freedom m his interpretation 
ot Seiipfeuu on tins point L thought that tto 
tn it thing was to lay to heart tho truth, that 
‘God bo loud the woild Unit he gave his only 
bipcthn Son that whosoever boheveth on him 
should in t piiisli, but havt everlasting life.' The 
pi omise is to him that bthaith on Kvm^ not, to 
ii guts lo him tint kuoiu> how he ts generated from 
tin f af hn lb w is vuy relut taut to accept the 

term hmnoomun (ot the same substance), aeviaod 
l>} Ulun isms to tlrsenbe the «»quilityoi tho Scot 
with tht 1 i tht i, mil retained tho kindliest feelings 
it v\ in!i Anus lftt r the) vipvvh of the latter were 
tomb mm <1 Ifis mociii ition and other excellent 
tpi ih tj us piotuitd him the favour of Constantin^ 
wild tied in d that lie wus fit to be the bishop ol 
almost tin wht le woild L. hin the reputation of 
1 tmg tlit rn ut h imod Fa tht i of the church after 
Oi i^t n ilm tlnef works are — 1 The Ohrontcon, 
i history of tht woild down to the celebration of 
(mistmtim s Vuennaha at Tsiconindem ancl Rome, 
>27 ml 12S a l) It ii valuible os coutaiumg 
e\ti ads iiom hucIi winters us Berosus, Sanehoma- 
thon, Folylustoi, ( tplialion, and Mam tho It wo* 
Inst publislu i) in a eompkto state by Mai and 
Zoluab, at Milan, in 1S18, from an Armenian 
Ms version discovered at Ckmstautinoplc 2 Tto 
I Pi a/ mutio Liamj(lica % m 15 books, a collection 
• ol such si item* nts m old luuthen authors as 
v\ < ie lilttd to lnikf the mind rcLOid tho evidences 
of t hriKtumty in a lavomablc It was trims- 

1 itt (1 nit i I ill u, an 1 qijKaretl at Tieviao in 1430. 
lht (ijtek ttxt w is lust jmllishtHl at l*uns in 
1 >11 *1 l h won it / otto J iant/f lua t in 20 books, a 

work ml mb (l to rt millet the Jews of the truth of 
( hnstimify horn tht evidence of thtir own Scrip- 
tun x A 1 it in version of this was printed as early 
in J 198 tli (*r( ck original did not appear tiU 1544, 
w hi n it vs is publish* tl aloug with tho Pr<eparcU/u> 
j at J’ariH, liy K Stephens 4 r Jhe hcdetria&twnl 


il tHt<n tf m ten books Tbis ltkatea tto principal 
otairj tints which took place m the Christian 
( hun h till tin } r ir 121, ancl contains the results of 
Ins stu lit s in nuimioufl lihranea, and ovon in tto 
mipon il aidims, the J rnpeior ( onfttantme having 
oiclt re tl, nt 1 s request, an examination of si! docu- 
ments rtlalivc to tin history of martyr#. On* 
dr iwbark ol the vvoi U is, that L , on jirmciple, with- 
holds all account of the wickedness and dissensions 
ot ( busti ins linismuch as ht did not consider such 
stones for the idituatmu of the chur6h, A Latin 
translation ol the work by II nil uus was published 
at Komi in 1474, the Gietk text at Pans xn 1549. 
and at Geneva in 1012 Among tto more veeeni 
editions an those of Heimchen (Leip 1827) «dA 
Burton (Oxf rd 1838) Tho Ecclesiastical J/istonf 
his been translated into Engbsh, German, Frendo^ 
&c Besidps the foregoing works, may W ZBOfc 
tinned tlic De Martyptnu* PaleBtiruz, a took agaiplfe * 
Ilierocljs, anotlier agamsfc Marcellus , and * Xrffk 
of Constantine Tto first edition of all &’* tow 
appeared at Basel m 1542. 




EUSEBIU&— EUTERPE. 


EUSK'BIUS, of Emisa, was bom at Edessa, 
studied at Alexandria, aud was the pupil of Eusebius 
Pamphili, and the friend of Eusebius of Nicomedia. 
Averse^o all theological controversies, he declined 
the bishopric of Alexandria, vacant by the deposi- 
tion of Athanasius He was afterwards, however, 
appointed Bishop of Ennsa, but during his ordination, 
a Christian mob, accusing him of * mathematics * 
and magic, created a tumult, and obliged him to 
flee for ms life Subsequently, be returned to Emisa, 
where he was * tolerated,’ in spite of his dang* rotis 
knowledge ' He died at Antioch in 360 Tin 
Emperor Constantins w as much attached to E , and 
iisea to take lum with linn on his military expedi 
turns. E was aicustd of SabilLiamsm (q v ), and 
Jerome calls him ‘tin ringh id< rot the Arian p uty ’ 
Jerome, however, was lish m Ins ( pithets, and it is 
more probable that lie Ik InngMl to the party of his 
namesake of Casaroi, tin hum Brians, or p< tot 
party, who wished the dot tunc of the Godhead 
expressed in the langiuju of hcnptuti, and not of 
theology The homilus txtant under his ninn 
have been published by August! (Klbtrf 1820) 
The genuine ones display gre it iJoqinrno Othrr 
writings by him, is, foi ixwiple, tin Qurnhonei XX 
JSvanyeliac , and part of tin ( 1 brfhntnta/ ms tn Lu< am } 
were published by Mai, m tlic Scnptonun V rtf mm 
Nova ColleUto (vol i (hum, 1825) tVs Thilo, 
Ueber die Schnflcn da /' ion limna (Hallo, 18,12) 
EUSE'BIUS, of Nu omodia, Fituuch of (’‘on 
stantmople, born tow aids tin « nd ol the Id < , was 
first tutor to tin Empuoi Juliin, to whom lie was 
related by the rnotln r’s side , tin n Bishop of Be i yta 
(Beyrout), in Syria, md aft< nv irds of Nuonndu 
In order to scum* his position, hi ipptaud as the 
defender of Anus at the Council of ]\ ict, and ift< r 
wards placed himsilf at the head of the Allan 
party Under the Emperor Constantmi , whom he 
baptized in 337, he bee vine Putnvuhof Const m- 
tinople He dud in the ycai 142, after hiving, m 
the previous year, hi Id mi osyiniblyof tin chinch 
for the establishment of Arnnism at Antics h It is 
not e.isy to git at Ins ical chiiartci Wt hive 
no ecclesiastical works by \iiiu wnt»rs, oui only 
sources ot information as u girds tin ihirurtci mil 
opmions of that party bung then cnunios the 
orthodox party, vet, making the otcliniry illow 
anoe foi pai tiaanslnp, then would set in to bi 
sufficient icason for com lading that E was cunning 
and double tongue cl when occasion n quite d, and 
imperious and violent when lie lud pown in lus 
hands. Athanasius considered him not the disciple, 
but rather the teaehcr of Vitus Fiom lum the 
Anans are sometimes stvled Eusebians See 
Neander, Ktrchenyi *chuh1<, vol u p 773, &c 
EUSTACHIAN TL7BE See TLai* 
EUSTACHIAN VALVE Set Fa us 
BUST A' CHIUS, IUrtoi OMvn o, an Italian 
aimtonust, who was born m the c irly pirt of the 
16th c, and died in 1574 Few particulars are 
known regarding his life, but wo liarn from the 
introduction to one of his works, that in 150*2 he 
was proftssoi of medicine m the Collegio della 
Sapienza at Home His name is mclcliblv associated 
with anatomu ,il science, through his discov cries of 
the tube in the auditory apparatus, and the v alvulor 
structure in the heart, which have been called after 
hun. He was the first to give an accurite dcserip 
tion of the thoracic dm t, and was probably the 
first to notice and cUsuibe the stapes (one of the 
chain of small bones crossing the tympanic cavity 
ot the ear), a discovery whnji, however, Fallopius 
assigns to Ingiassias lie likewise contributed 
materially to tne diffusion of more accurate know 
ledge regarding the development md evolution of ! 


the teeth, and the sir ucture kidney. These 

discoveries are recorded m fe Qpi&mUa Anatomic a, 
published at Venice m IStjjL He was the first 
anatomical writer who lllusfifetcd lus works with 
good engravings on copper The Tabufa Anatomcee, 
which he was probably unable to publish in oon- 
soqucnce of the poverty of which he complains m 
the introduction to which we have already referred, 
did not appear until 1714, when they were edited, 
with explanatory remarks, by Lancisi Their value 
is sufficiently evidenced by the fact, that Albums 
published a new edition, with an excellent Latin 
commentary, in 1743, at Leyden, that Bonn pub-' 
lisktd. a Dutch (dition m 17% at Amsterdam, and 
that i Cic rman i dition appeared in 1800 loiuth, m 
Ins Ihifoi y of Anatomical Diwom i), lemarks that if 
the TabuUr had ippeiuid m E’s lifetime, anatomy 
would bavi attained tlu pc t fiction of the 18th c, 
th arly ‘200 years < irlier 11, VesaliuK, and Fallopius 
mav be legal dul as the tin co great founders of 
modi in anatomy 

EUbTATHILH, the celebrated Giuk ( ommen- 
tator on Homer and the gc ographer Dionysius, was 
bom at Constantinople He wis at first a monk, 
tliui i di icon and tcailni of rhetoric in Ins native, 
city , itid, in the year 1153, was appointed Arch- 
bishop of Tlu ss ilmnc i, when lit died in 1198 E. 
w as pi ofoimdly \ cisi d m tin ancient classic authors, 
and a m in of prodigious at quit oments, as is proved 
by Ins commintaiKs The nunabci of authors whom 
hi quotes is almost lediblt, and the value of his 
quot itioiiH is height ned by tin consideration, that 
most of the vvoiks lioin which he extract^ are no 
longer extant His most important woik is lua 
Continental if on the l had and Odi/SM u of Ifomer 
The flint cditiou appcirul at Home 1542 — 1550* 
the last at Lap 1823 1829 The woik is open 
to objection on tlu stole of mi thod, and is diffuse 
md digit ssi vc, but it is ncvcrthtlcbb a vast mine of 
know Inigo foi students of llornei Of a similar 
(litrictcr is E’s Cmnmtnfan/ on Dionyvus, first 
printed by Stephens (Fans, 1747), uni lastly m 
Bcinhaidy’s (dition ot Dionysius (Lcij) 1S28) Of 
his commtntdty on the hymns of Pindar, only the 
Ptoamium his come down to *is It wis fiist pub- 
lished by Tafcl in 1832, along with F ’s theological 
tit dtiscs and lettc rs 

EUSTA'TIL S, Sr, one of the Dutch West India 
Tblinds, Iks neu the north cast bend of the great 
at ill of the Antilles, ibout twelve miles to the 
noi th west of St Cln mtopher Lat 17° 31' N, and 
long G3 5' \V Area, 190 square miles St E. is 
a pyramidal lock of volcanic formation, shewing 
two extinct ciators, and being still subject to 
earthquakes Huriicanes also of intense seventy 
occui, more particularly in August and September 
Along its entire cucuit of 29 milts, St E has only 
one landing place, which, besides being difficult of 
access, is stiongly fortified The whole mountain i* 
fertile, producing in abundance not merely com- 
mercial crops, such as sugar, cotton, and tobacco^ 
but also provisions of various kinds, such as mauzQ, 
hogs, goats, and poultiy Pop. about 2000 

EUTE'RPE (i e, she who delights), one of the 
nmi Muses, w as the daughter of Zeus and Mnemosyne;' 
She w us the muse of lyric poetry, and is Represented 
in ancuut works of art with a flute in her hand/ 

Sec Muses. 

EUTE'RPE, a genus of palms, having male an^ 
female flowers intermingled on the same spadix, th$ 
spadices springing from beneath the leaves; 
spathe entire, membranaceous, and deciduous. They; 
are v cry elegant palms , with lofty, slendef, smooth* 
faintly unged stems , and pinnate leaves, formiojc 4 
graceful feathery plume, the hases of the leaf-stajuca 




EtT^OPICS— EVAITOELICIAJU 


and tile Assoi palm oftEo banks «f the Amazon, are 
often referred. See Akeca and Assal 

kTJTECyPnTS, a Latin historian, concerning 
whom we only know that he filled the office ol 
secretary to the Emperor Constantine, 'fought 
against the Persians under Julian, and was still alive 
w the reign of Valens The period of his death is 
unknown His Bievtarum Hist orui Romance giving 
■ft short narrative of Roman history irom the foun 
datum of the city to the time ol the Empcroi 
Valens, is ■written m au extreme!} simple and pure 
Style, and appears to have b< t n originally intended 
for the use of schools It bet unc very popular »is 
the taste for original investigation dtelintd, in th it 
dark penod between tht diath of the old world and 
the birth of the ntw, and is tithu copied or 
followed by the early monkie.li aun ilists An edition 
with cnlaigeuunts, how eve r, was published by Paul, 
son of Warm f rid ud Ihoodolmda gi nt rally known 
as Paul us Diaeoiius Others continued it down to 
the year 813 The Histoiy existed m time distinct 
foims at the revival of litters there was first 
the genuim woik of E m ten books, second i 
the expanded editions ol Paid and thud, i vti> ' 
complete, but also lirgdy inti rpolate ei copy con 
tamed m the Ifutoua AIimlIIu I Ik ditto junnp* I 
printed it Rome m 1471 was fri m the impure j 
text oi Raul The best editions in modem times 
are tliose of T/sehutke (Trip 17% lmpiuvtd 1604), 
and of Grosst (Halle ,1811, Lc ip 1827) 

EUTYCHES, a Bwautiin. ecilcsiistn of the 
5th c, and a zealous but unskilful rcprcsentitivc 
of the dogmatic opinions of t}iil of Ahxandni 
In opposing the cloetnnes of Is c storms, Ik fell] 
into the opposite exlrtme, and taught tint after 
the union ol the two natures m Jesus ( hnst, the 
human nature was abaoibed m tin divine, an 
opmion which spicid extensively thiougli the \lex- 
andnan Cbuieh E was in const rpimct summoned 
before a synod at Constantinople in the yc u 4 18, 
and deposed by Flavunus, patmrcli of th it city, 
but his cause was wmul} cspoiiMtl by the cumnli 
Chrysaphius, chief mmisli r of tlx b mpi roi J Ik o 
do8iufl H, and Dioauuus, Bishop of Alex mdri i, 
who were both opposed to Hivianus Olirysaplnus 
induced the unpuor to fill a genual council it 
Ephesus in the following ye ir under tlu presidency 
of Diuscurus Measures wen taken before hand to 
secure a triumph over the anti 1 utycln ins Soldi ts 
were admitted to the deliberations of the council, 
to overawe the party of Ilavianua , while a uowd 
of fierce Lgyptnn monks, devotedly attached to 
whatever was popular in Alexmdm, or had beeu 
countenanced by tluir olcl pupil Cyril, drowned 
by their fanatical outcries the voices of those 
who \en tuied to speak against Eutyches The 
mult was that thu ludginuit of tlu previous 
, council was reversed, 1 lavnnus and las adherents 
Were deposed, and the doctrine of E affirmed 
to be orthodox, and in accord nice with the N i< e ni 
creed. His triumph, however, lasted only two 
yean , in 461, Eutycfiumsin was pronounced he re sy 
at the Council of Chalceclon, attended by G60 
bishops , and in opposition to Ins views, it was 
declared that in Clinst the two natures were 
"united without confusion* or conversion of substance 
Nothing further is known concerning E , except 
Hi Leo w*ot$ to the Emperor Maruan to banish 
fom from the capital. The sect of Eutychiaus, 
however, under toe name of Monophy sites, con 
tfofted to exist quietly for a century after his death, 
Ik the Armenian, jpltiuopian, and Coptic churches, 


when it awoke to new life under tht autptets of 
Jacob Baradxrus, who died Bishop ol Edessa* 688 
a d His followers were called Jacobite*!, and 


have perpetuated the Monophysito doctru#|& the 
Armenian and Coptic churches to the present day; 
See Ncandtr, Kinkengcbdixchte^ tol ni p. 1078, &0* 

EU'XINE (Or Etmnott, hospitable) is the itftttft 
applied by the anoients to thu Black Sea (q, V,}* 
Before receiving this name it waa called Atectto* 
Ponton, the inhospitable sea, because of the blank 
and turbulent weathei bo frequently ascribed to 
it by the am u nt poets, and the reported canid- 
b iliam of the Sc ytlimn tubes who lined its northern 
slums It seems to have been callul the Eutmne, 
orhospitibh sen, after the establishment of Greek 
cobnuts on its borders, uud when its waters were 
thrown open to Gieck commerce 

EVA'NDPR, a m mi mythical Grecian hero of 
intapiitv w is, aceoidmg to Roman traditions, the 
soil of Hermes, by Oirmtnta oi Tilmrtis About 
bOyiats latore tlu Tiojm war he is said to have 
It d i INI iHgian colony tiom RaUantmm, m Arcadia,. 
t> Itdy and to hive luuUd on the banka of the 
'I ibcr and ne ir tlu foot of tin R datin'* Hill Hero 
lie built a town n lining it RiLlmtium, after the one 
| in An ulu At a lain puiod, it was incorporated 
with Komi, and is album d io have originated 
the n unc s R il itums mil Ralatium Tradition 
1 icpiosi u ted R w lnving done much to introduce 
j tliu habits ot Hoc.nl lilt among his neighbours l 
I ho prchcfibul foi tium inihlci laws, and taugha 
them uuong othci arts, thorn of music and writing, 
lo him is also aueubed the introduction of the 
j worship of the L>ca in Ran, with that of Hcmeter, 
I Rose idem, and otliei duties Virgil represents him 
as bung htill aim win n A noaB arnved in LAtium 
aitc r tin fu< k of Tioy E was woi shipped both at 
Rallaiitium, m Arcadia, and at Rome 

EVANGELICAL ls an adjective derived from 
the Gt (uanffjthon, ‘good news,’ or ‘the Gospol,’ 
ml is applied in gcueril to anything which is 
I m irkul by the spirit of tht gospel of Jesus Christ 
Rhus, w< sp ak of an tvangilieil sermon, of evan- 
• gibed piety, evangelic si views, do, though it is 
but right to mention tint the turn * c vangelioal* 
j in such i coniKitim in used by a purtion of the 
I rc Iignms ommunity t » d< note , not so much a spirit 
or Hcntimuit resembling thit of the Saviour, but 
I oi tain pc < uli ir theologic al opinions, which are held 
t ) constitute the only true and complete expression 
of Christian belief In England and Scotland. d\» w 
suiters havi gux'i dJy laid claim to be considered 
more *<v lngehcal’ than the nitional churches— i e,, 
they cone < i\ e that the y have borne, and still hear, 
more decide, i testimony than tliur brethren of the 
Establidiun nt to the. truth of sue h doctrines as the 
total depiavity of hum ui natute, the imputation of 
Adam’s sin to his ]x>sb nty, the expiatory character 
of (hnsts >ufft rings, justification by faith in the 
atoning elheicy of these sufferings, Ac In the 
\nL,litan ( Lurch, howc ver the rise of tho Puscyito 
oi J r cet man jiuty lus brought into prominence 
an antagonistic pvrt> icscrnbling dissenters very 


much m their th* ologn <d te nets This party calls 

ltse If, / a / rxa Hem ( , ‘ 1 v angc heal In Prussia, the J 

term Lvangelic d ha« been employed by the govoru- 
m< ut sine e 1817 to de signatc the national Protestant 
Church, formed by tho union of tho Reformed ot 
Calvinist n and the Lutheran Churches, ft unite*, J 
unhappily too much enforced by severe and 
coeien c rrn asurts, and w hioh, partly on that accOUttl* 
and pirtly from tho invincible repugnance of the ' 
more * xtrernc or High Church Lutherans, has not 
been so jxuicctly accomplished as the goysmiUent 
wished. See i’KUWilA, 




EVAKfeSXIC&I. 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, an associAtiou 
of ‘ evangelical Christians belonging to various 
churches and countries,’ formed in 184$, 4 to assd 
ciate and concentrate the strength of an enlightened 
Protestantism against the encroachments of Popery 
and Puseyism, and *to promote the interests of a 
scnptural Christianity * Its origin is to be ascribed 
to a deep sense of the evil of the divisions existing 
among Protestants, who nevertheless agree m hold 
mg the essential principles of the information 
A number of cm umstaw ca concurred to direct 
the attention of Christians both m England and 
Scotland very strongly to this subjict, and a 
requisition, sigrud by ministers and others belong 
lUg to various denominations m Scotland, w is 
addressed to ‘the i vongilital chuichfs of Engl ind, 
Wales, and Inland,’ convening a inciting to 1 m 
held at Lm rpool m Octohu 184*5 To this roqui 
Sltion a cordial response was given, the meet 
mg w«is nurmionsly attended by persons of gieat 
x influence, both in the cstiblished and dissenting 
churches , great ha» mony pr< v tiled uni tin L A 
was then organised It now li.es brim lus in the 
most important eitns and towns of .Britain, and of 
many other parts of the woild, it 1ms rontubutul 
to the promotion of Ohristi in union, ft llow ship and 
brotherly eo operation, tnd it least is evidmtlvnn 
the continent of Euiope as m Britain , afloitling 
at the same time ninth c nc out agenu lit to those who 
m various countries of the t ontiix nt wire struggling 
m the feebleness ot isolation against ill the forms 
of opimou most adverse to the principles of the 
Reformation, hut to whose support the stiength 
of Bntish Protestantism Ins btc.ii m sonic nicasuu 
brought. The K A seeks, by v arums me ins, to 
promote the caust of ‘ Ev.mgt In al Prott stmt ism,’ 
and to oppose ‘ Infidelity, Poptiy, and otlu r fonns 
of superstition, error and piofant ness, isjHn illy the 
profanation of the Loid’s Day* It has also ven 
tured to remonstrate igainst tho perse < utum still 
practised in some Pi otest nit count! ns ot the north 
of Europe both agunst Prott stmt dispute is and 
Homan Catholics, and thus has bought to c\fct nd 
the influence of the principles of tobiation "The 
meetings which have bun held uneh 1 its auspices 
in coutinontai cities h ivc also Ic'd to much t« m 
perate and friendly diseussion on various import mt 
questions Great meetings of tho E A w ere 
held at Pans in 1855, at Bcrlm in 1857, and at 
Geneva m 1861 

The E A adopted as its basis a brief stati me nt 
•of tho points of docfcnne on which its members must 
hold ‘what are usually understood to be evangelical 
Views ’ This gave rise to objections against it on the 
pt of soiqe who would g! idly have joined it, but 
for an apprehension of compromising principles to 
Winch they did not think due place was given 
The fftqh Chtuch party in the Church of England, 
and m the churches of German}, Swede n, &c , have 
been consistent opponents of the E\ angelical \lliance 
It is of course equal!} opposed, on other gi oiuuls, by 
rationalists 

Its Inibis excludes those who, although otherw lse 
holding e\ ingehcal doctrines, deny ‘the diwno 
institution of the Christian mimstiv, and the* 
authority ami perpetuity of the ordinances of 
baptism and tht Lord’s Supper 5 Few Americans 
are connected w ith the E A , owing to difficulties 
arising out of the question of slavery 

EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION, a religious 
body which was organised in 1863 among Germans 
in the United State® of Noith Amerun, aud ha® 
considerably extended itself both m that country 
and m Canada, being no longer chiefly confined 
M it was at hist, to German immigrants and 
their descendants using the German language. Its 


doctrines are a modified CslvuaMn; its church 
government a modified i 

EVANGELICAL UNH>& aims nawmmd 
by a religious bodjr constituted in Scotland m 1843 
by the Rev James Monson of Kilmarnock mid 
othei ministers whose doctrinal views had been 
condemned m the United Secession Church, tq 
which they previously belonged, and the congre- 
gations adhering to them They were soon asSer- 
waids joined by a number of ministers and eon- 
giegations of Bimilai views, previously connected 
with tlu ( Congregational Union or Independents of 
Sr otl.ind, and have since extended themselves con- 
Miiltu ibly in Scotland and the north of England. 
Ihcii doctrinal vitws arc those which, from the 
n unc of Mr Monson, have now become known in 
Scotland os Moi lhoiiuui See Morisonianism. 
'lluu (liiu ch government is Independent, but in 
some of the congregations originally Presbyterian, 
the olhtt of the eldership is retained A notable 
practice of this dt nomination is tho very frequent 
advertising of sermons and their subjects 

EVANGELIST, literally, a bnnger of good 
tidings It designates, m the New Testament, a 
pu son appointed l»v an apostle to itinerate among 
the lu at lun, and ho prepare tho way for resident 
instructors The evangelist, therefore, had no 
particular flock assigned to him, and is to be dis- 
tinguished both from bishops and ordinal y pastors 
L iter in thr lustoi > »f tho early church, the evan- 
gelist hgims, ucon mg to Eusebius, as *a dehverer 
of tho wutten gosp, is to thoso who were ignorant 
of the faith ’ This may possibly imply that he 
acted as i (olportuu, by distributing copies of the 
gospi Is, oi that he u id them to the heathen, and 
so made tlum familial with their contents — The 
wonl evangelist is also used to denote the four 
writcis of the life and gospel of Jesus Christ, 
those being evangelists (‘bimgcisof good tidings’) 
par ertf limit 

E'YANS, Liilievant gfnmiat 8m De Lacy; 
OCB, born at Moig, m Ireland, 1787, entered 
the inny as ensign m 1807 , in 1812, joined the 
M Light Dragoons, with whom lie saw much 
IVnmsular service In 1814, lie was present as 
brovtt lieutenant colonel of an infantry regiment 
at the capture of Washington, the attack on Bal- 
timore, and the operations before New Orleans. 
He was next at Watoiloo In 1830 — 1831, he sat 
tor Kje, aud in 1833 was elected on the Liberal 
intei esfc for Westminster, which he represented 
until 1841 The cause of the young queen of 
Spain was believed by the English ministry to bo 
identified with that of freedom and constitutional 
go\ eminent, and an order m council was issued in 
1835, authorising the raising of 10,000 men for 
Hiivne m Sj» mi, and expressing the king’s desire 
that lus subjects should take part with the queen of 
Spain, Ins all} by entering the new corps. The com- 
mand of the British auxiliary legion was offered tp 
K , and ho was allowed by his constituents to accept 
it w ithout v acatmg his seat for Westminster E.\ 
prim ip d military exploits at the head of the British 
Legion wore the storm and capture of the Carlut 
linos of Ayetta, near St Sebastian, m 1836 , the storm 
and capture of Irun, and tho capture of Oyarztm * 
and Fontarabia. For these services, he received fin 
grand crosses of St Ferdinand and Charles III. At 
the general election for M4I, E was defeated £df 
Westminster, but was re elected m 1846, and con- 
tinues to hold his seat (1861) by an wndispttfehl 
tenure. He was promoted to the rank of 
general of the Bntish army m 1846, and obtained 
the colonelcy of the 21st Foot m 1853. On the 
declaration of war against Russia, he was appointed 





to cofiuoittid the second division of to army sent former pressure, and the boflifcg-rwto tof tnfll it* 
out to to Crimea* with to rank ot lieutenant- Thus, when the pressure is equivalent to « afcno* 
general; His division was hotly engaged in the spheres, the boiling point cl water is -vKmii w* F. 
battle of to Alma, and 12. received a severe eon- At such temperatures, its solvent powers *a togtotfy 
fasten Of to shoulder On the 20th October, during increased. Many minerals which are found m ton 
to siege of Sebastopol, his division was attacked by crystals are supposed to have been deposited frwft 
a force of 6000 Russians. E. met the enemy with w ater which had dissolved them m large quan?' 
great gallantry, and drove them back into to town, titles, under the combined influences of pressure ana 
In February 1855, R attended in his place, and temi>erature Papin's Digester (q v ) dopends upon 
received the public thanks of the House of Com- this principle 

mens, through the Speaker, for his services m the The amount of evaporation from a fluid depends 
Onmea, He was rewarded by the crown with the ujwn many circumstances As, except m to case 
Grand Cross of the Bath, and by the Emperor of ot actual boiling, it takes place only at tho surface, 
to French with tho Giaml Cordon of the Lop on the amount of tuitaco exposed is an important 
of Honour He also received to degree of 1)CL considuation where rapid and copious evaporation is 
from to um\ersity of Oxford lie has taken a icquirtd, as m utiam. boilers, salt pans, &c When, on 
frequent part m parliamentary debates on matters the control y, it i^ desirable to prev ent evaporation 
of army admmistirition In politus, ho has always as much as possible, a la>ci of oil, preventing direct 


belonged to the party of i ach anted Liberals * 
EVANSVILLE, a flourishing town of Indiana, 


coat ict with tho air, is of groat use Tho rate of 
evapoiation depends also on the pressure, and vanes, 
according to Darnell, neai 1> inversely os the latter. 


“ the United Stetee, 'teach on the nght bank of JJw 0M " unicnls Iv jL ai . trustworthy, we^ 

+.h« I Ynm armiit lfMi milp.d Hnutn VKJit of Indium. , 1 , , V __ j n 17... 


the Ohio, about 150 miles south ■nest of Indium 
polls It is very advantageously situated foi tr idt 
From E downwards, the navigation is seldom 
interrupted either by drought or by ice , and heic 


interrupted either by drought or by ice and lieio of h| lt dmpptars , 10,18 required to produce and 
terminates tho Wabash and Ln< ( anal tho longest m , imUln t h« guiou. atitc Thus, the temperaturt 


mule 111 an c \lnusted receivei, and the vapour was 
removed as it was formed 
In the convulsion of n fluid into vapour, A quantity 
of lit it disappears , 1 e , is required to produce ana 
maintain tin gabions stite Tims, the temperature 


... 11 rr 1 iirumaui mi 11 int 111 onw; xnun, mu wuuummviuv 

work of the kind in the American repuhh, I him, o£ 8tjju( ttt J 0 tlio same (to tluT ther- 

the place connects the Lower Ohio it on« with the „ )omit(r) „ tliat of t | H . j, olIuis wtttcr {rom w hloh 
inland lakes and with the Gulf of Mcxuo Coal )t , uraos oll lmtr th< hlftt n(M „ Maty t o oanvert » 


and iron ore abound ui the vicinity Top m 18M, 
15,000 


EVAPORATION, to conversion of a fluid or Su Hi-a. 1, Larivr 


it tomes oil but to Ik at necessary to convert A 
pound of v\at«r at 212“ into Hteam at 212*, would 
raist nearly 1000 pounds of water from 00* to $I\ 


therofoie, 


solid into vapoiu Steam, vapours of alcohol, cam t vaporatc a, the vapour cai lies off heat from the fluid, 
phor, iodine, &c , are familiar instances All fluids and thus evaporation produees cold This, of Course, 
arc surrounded by vapour at common tcinpciaturi h , is matter of uaijy observation Borons earthenware 
but for every subatinco tore is a limiting tun- jars are employed to epol water m summer in this 
porature, below which no evaporation tikes place climate, and m Indu, ice is procui ed by expoemg 
The pressure, or tension, of a v lpour dt pends mainly water in shallow pans, laid on straw, to the 00 m- 
upon to nature of the substance evaporated, and binul oflects of evaluation and radiation at mght 
the temperature to winch it is rnsed Tho full On tin same principle depends Sir John Leslie** 
amount of vapour, however, is not produced method of freeing water The "water is placed in 
instantaneously, and therefore, in general, tune is an a flat ]x)rom< dish, over a large surface of strong 
element m the question as well as tempo aturt sulphuric acid, and tho whole coverod with the 
See Diffusion recovei of an an pump When a good vacuum 

The Boiling point (q v) is the temperature at has been produced, the it is, of 1 oursc, as wo haw 
which vapour is fredj given off — 1 e, at whuh the alie.nly wm 1 rapid evaporation, and the acid 
tension of the vai>otir of a siibstmce is ef]ual to the cagcrl} ibsoibitig the vapour as it is formed, the jtfo- 


ittmoaphenc pressure Dalton give au empmcal <<ss gets on witnout iurtnei woriung 01 uie pump, 
law, which, however, is only at all ipproximatc for till the rcsidu il wjter has become a solid cake of 
temperatures near the boiling point ‘The tension icr A most extraordinary example of this produc- 
<ji the vapour of a substance rises m qiomdric , as tl f J tion of t old is afforded by the freezing of water on 
tem perature rises in arithmetic , progression.* It is a white hot plate'— by no means a difficult expen- 
eumcient for our present purpose to notice, that the ment A platinum capsule' is heated nearly to 
tension increases ver> rapidly w ith the ti nqx ra whit< ness by a lamp placed underneath , a little 
tore Some cunous consequent s result from this watir, mixed with sulphurous acid, which is an 

«Tn_ i.. _ L a< 1 „ .1 010® V « <■ «... A nvltvrtnnKr . /'ll ilil/. li/niwl /inAt nA if. i« rrn ua/Hl* at 


( h on w ltbout furthei working of the pumpt 


vvattr, mixed with sulphurous acid, which is 


. Thus, water boils at 212* F, uudtr a preasme ot 30 extremely volatile liquid (indeed it is gaseous at 
inches, or at that temperature the tension of its ordinary temp* ratu res and pressures), is poured upon 
Vapour is one atmosphere At 102° F , or 50° below tlie plate The acid instantly < vaporates, and the cold 
Ha boiling-point, its vapour lias a tension < f 10 inches produced freezes the v. iter, winch can bo dropped 
4 of mercury, and it will therefore bod, if placed m from the hot plate on the hand as a lump of ice. 

1 th e receiver of on air pump as soon as two-thirds of Anothtr remarkable instance of this occurs in the 
the aur hav e been extract! d formation of boIkI carbonn acid The liquid acid is 

k If a little water be boiled m an oj>en flask till the forced b} to pressure of its own vapour in a flue 
has displaced a great part of to contained air, stream into the au from a nozzle in the strong iron 
**mlto flask be then tightly corked, the water will vessel in which it is contained. It evaporates SO 
gmduaUy cook If tho flask lie now dipped in cold rapidly m air that a portion of the stream is frozen, 
water, boiling recommences, the cold water having and the delicate snowhke moss can be coll ec ted by 
condensed some of the vapour, and so diminished the proper apparatus 41 y 

mssurd on to contained liquid. Dip the flask Having thus briefly examined some of flbs 
XU hot water, and the boiling ceases These appear- cumstances connected with evaporation, wt 


muoes may be obtamed several times m succession. proceed to meution some ot its important bwmMp 
A fluid cannot be heated above its toiling-point, on meteorology In this respect, it |s otto Q f to" 
it to ordinary pressure of the atmosphere , but most effective of all the gigantic procWM j 

# it be heated in a dosed vessel, the tension of continually going on around ua. 

#^tsqimir produced is to be taken in addition to to continually rising invisible tn to sir 




ITW-^KVENIKO SGHO0L& 


a colder stratum of the atmosphere, or the cold 
ridge of a mountain, it becomes condensed into 
mists or clouds , the fine particles of these unite 
into larger groups, and fall as ram, hail, or snow— to 
be again evaporated by be at from the moist ground, 
or from rivers, lakes, and seas Even when other 
wise invisible, its presence may be detected by its 
deposition as Dew (q\), and, according to f lauwus 
m the blue of the sky and the gorgeous tints of sun 
rise and sunset I here is little doubt of its Icing 
also intimately Conner to l with the scintillation of 
the fixed stars S<< Scintillation \tmosphcnc 
electricity is hugely due t> <v iporatmn dirutly is 
well as indirectly cn tee omit of* tin un mnts tf 
vapour contained in dtffc lent currents of ur It is 
matter of o\uyday obsnv ition bow uni h the 
drying of the „ run id cn cvij ratu n g<n<idl) is 
promoted by a busk \m1 I bin Jin Is its ( \| 1 m itu n 
in the const int icin jv il i f tin i| m ts it is foi mr 1 
the diffusion of the vipnur t iking plan into < mi 
paratively dry ur instead ot tin moist itmispluit 
into which it would tike plue mac dm See Lain 
and ELrcruioiT\, A i wosi hfrtc 

EVE (Ilch Chat nth l c, the hung) tin name 
ftecoidmg to thi IKInw nariative of the wik <f 
the first man, and ho the mothu of the! human i ic( 
Ste Adam an d F\ 

EVF/CTION, i lun ir ini pulity n suiting fiom 
the combine d tffe ct of thi n rt gul xrity of the moticn 
of the ptrigtt, aiid alternitc men isr and clccre is< 
of the ecc< ntnuty ot the in ion s < rbit St i Lun vi 
Tiifojiv 

EVELYN John a will known write i of tlic 17th 
c , was bom Oct >bt i 11 l(»20, it Wottui, tin bi it 
of the Evelyn family, m Sum v IK was clue Ate cl 
at the fret school of I ewes, md subsequently it 
Balliol College, Oxford In 1 <>40, h< entend tin 
Middlo r It mph , anil in the ft lit win year p < rnptt d 
by the ominous ipptaruuc of public all in s and 
after having witm sstd tht tu il ot Strifiord, lie s t 
out for the continent, rt tinning lnwiiti in tht 
autumn of the same ycai In 1612 upon offering 
his services to ChaiNs I, In w is weepttd as i 
voluntett m Punic Ruperts tn op but m 10 H lie 
again wait to the continent, when he mainly hied 
dunnd tht following «ijit je ir s \Itci Jo >2 lie 
settled in Englind while he hud studiously and 
m prrvatt till the lie stoi ation iftu which lie wis 
much employ t el by the gov < mint nt On the t i n nu 
sation ot the Koyil Society he lecime cue ot 
the first numhirs and w is in industrious contri 
butor to its JLi ins actions lie succu ltd in 1699 
to the family cstitc at Wotton and tlnrt after a 
long, studi ins, and highly useful hie, he died 27th 
February 1706 

His pen seoms to havt luen const uitly employtd 
and that upon a gicit vanity of subjects Art 
architectiut, garth mug commerce, , weu all 
treated of by E , and in sui h i in unit i is to pro 
duce the moat beneficial it suits on Ins own time 
His piuuipal woiks are Scutptma <; the History 
and Art of Chat coy t aph y and kn paring on C op pet , 
1662, tSilvaj or a I) is Louise of Fort xt 1 rees de , 
1064, anl his Mctnous (first published in 181S) 
It is to tlie list of these works E owes the celebrity 
he now enjoys The Mnnons are written m the 
form of a diaiv, bj one who had accustomed lumself 
to habits of close obsuv ition, and continued during 
a period of about 70 years uul these tho most 
dnunatic m the recent lust< ry ut Lu gland They 
ait of inestiin ible value Sir "Walter Scott said 
i that ‘he had never seen a mine so nth* A new 
| editiou was pubbshed in Ih50, and another in 1854 

! EVENING PRIMROSE See CEnotheua. 

174 


EVENING SCHOOLS maybe divided into tow* 
classes 1 Thhse which, either in the form of 
lectures or lessons, carry further the education 
received at school , 2 Those which exist to supple- 
ment the defects of early training, or, it may be, to 
give the simplest rudiments of elementary instroo*^ 
tion to adults who are under the disadvantage of 
being pupils for the first time in their lives. The 
former are found chiefly m connection with mocha- 
lues institutes* (which are now very numerous m 
Great Britain, md form ono of the most important 
iduc itionil agencies we have), existing day schools, 
md ( on gri cation d organisations , the latter more 
frequently rail undei the head of parochial mis- 
Hionaiy work, or au connected wjth factories, 
flu m latti i constitute tht c lass of evening schools 
wlmli t ngagf thi lirgist shire of interest in the 
pi i suit condition of 1 ngland, and which present 
the L,ri itist difficulties m woikmg 

i lu totil number of evening schools of this 
humbler class at pit sent m operation m England 
uul Wahs is 20 ib of these 1547 arc conducted 
hy the Chinch of Lngl mil 125 are Congregational, <* 
10S Kntish % Jit min ( itholic, 71 Baptist, 37 
l nib m in 21 WchIij in 0 Jewish, 9 "N on sectarian, 
md 11 lu rrt ul The tot il numlier of scholars in 
attend inec ih SO %(>, e f whom 54,511 are male In 
Scotland primary evt nmg schools arc nolj so usual 
is in 1 nglantl an l this is no doubt to be greatly 
attubuted to the i c genr ral diffusion of education 
tmnne, chiltb t n of poorer classes 
( oiisidcring the Urge propoition of the present 
idult poind itu n un iblc to lead or write, the number 
of tvtnmg sell i 1< is miserably inadequate But 
tli necessity for tluir institution has not yet been 
sufficiently f It by the country, to lead to their 
tskin^ a much more important place in the 
e lue ition il m ichmcry of tho nation than they 
bi\e luthirt) 1 ne Her Majesty’s inspectors, the 
It ) il ( om in is si m rs (18fil), and tho clergy of all 
el nominations stion^ly jecornmcnd then greater 
c xtcnsi m 4 If the < ducation of the country were 
in i od state siy tin e ommwsioners, ‘evening 
schools w mid b ne irly mm rs il, and would serve 
t) compensate tbo scantiness of the instruction 
given in day schools by giving more advanced 
mstriie tie n t > an oleic i c lass of scholars 1 

S (tie int , and \ oluntary and Paid Teacfiers — 
Many rdiu ationists have come to tho conclusion, 
th it the hopt of retaining children m school 
until they hive obtained as much instruction ox 
is icquisitc for thur guidance in bfc, is a vaur 
one and consequently look to cvtmng schools as 
m indispensable pait of a nitional system of 
cducitim and consider them entitled to look to 
the state for encouragement and support to an 
cquil extent with day schools Bishop Hinds was 
the first jntbhchf to suggest that evening schools 
1 airly come within the sphere of state action, in a 
littu to Mr Senior, printed m 1839 The recent 
inquiries have lu ought out that the majority of * 
those who frequent existmg evening schools nave 
never received any elementary instruction, or have 
forgotten what they once knew, and that a large 
proportion me either adults or adolescent young , 
nun and women They attend for the purpose of 
le u mng to read, write, and cipher Though in matt/"* ’ 
instances especially where no fee is charged, tho i 
irregularity and unpunctuahty of the attendance : 
arc great, yet m tho majont\ of cases there is OD^ 
earnest desire on the part of the pupils to benefit 
by the mstruction thev jeceiv e It is a quesraptt 
of some national importance how far schools of this 

* The W orkmg-Man’s College in Tendon, and ills 
School of Arts in Edinburgh, both belong to this dsn* 
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supplementary class should Tbfe left to the action of we have little to say to that class of eventing echoed* 
phfl&nthropy It is also a question, to some which continue the work of the day schoc It is to 
Jxtetd iittpbed in the other, whether the peculiarly he presumed that practical instruction (and What 
debcato work required in evening schools is not else should be aimed at in such schools ?) Will 
more efficiently discharged by voluntary than by embraoe the elements of tlio«o sciences which hear 
paid labourers. most directly on life Wo refer to social eoonotny 

J* As to the first question, it may be safely and the laws of health Evening school* of the 
s^ yl | that all would desire to see those wholesome humbler and more urgent sort will uecossardy com ' 
channels of benevolence which connect the poor hue thorns* l\ts to reading, wilting, and arithmetic, 
and the rich free fiom government lnterftieiice , inventing until methods of teaching those subject* 
but if, in oui devotion to a theory, wt m gleet as will most dirutly touch the intelligence and 
the work, it becomes tbe duty of tlic state to engage the niU ust The short peiiod of attcudanoo 
See to it, to the extent of t neouragtim nt at It ist, uquiris tli it math bo done rathe, r titan many things, 
if not of direction Since Bishop Himls letter, r X hi ouji a \u 11 uai*»tiu< tod course of reading books 
to which wo have rtfemd above, the education (uu tort unit* 1) t lit it is no reading senes for adults 
committee of the pnv y council hav e. iti ogmstd this worth) of mention), all tin getur.il culture and 
duty, and ha\ i gi\ cn aid to a smill * \t*_ nt to all spculit in) nm it ion attainable will best Ik* given* 
evening schools complying with ceitim tombtion**, It such n uling books do not furnish adequate 
and m connection with day schools 11) thi inform ltion on social economy in its domestic and 
revised code recently issued by tin pi ivy count il, its wulu social relations, and on tho laws of 
evening Bchools of this class aic allowed to claim health tin \ sadlv niisimdi istmd their jiosition m 
from the parliamentary grant Id for tier) ittoiul iducitional litintuic Jnstiuction in writing and 
ance of a pupil above twelve atitnduiccs Tin anthiiutic should It h i\*n in such a Vay as will 
schools must be taught by i * i title it < d niastus, and natm illy loimit it*** 11 with the lives and daily 
lay persons are alone n cognised Jo ill those in e e sMtics of tin It murs Hut this is not tho 
schools frequented for the jurpeiye of i in firming < r pint t » tie at >i tin Hiiljeet tfinttliod 
extending previous knowledge, tlm n w eceh will I/ist ry \lth u h vi hi\» tlmctcd attention 
be of great assist met , as tnei* is a teiid*iic\ to t tli lint lliit Bishop liiiiels w is the first m this 

engage trained tcacluia foi sutli si h Is to tliost i untr) t* • nUt iti si iti ie cognition toi evening 

which ait cliu fl> fMqutnled b) adults wholly igno stho Is lit was b> no im ms tilt iust to feel the 
rant of the simplest il« in* nts uid t hu 11 \ < ondin t* 1 n< c* ssity that * \islt d foi tin m 'J he first school 

by \ oluntar) te i Iris it will ill il little <i n > * st ihhdied <\<lusivilv foi idults was at Bala, in 

ad\antage, bee lust tin e nuluett is will n t 1 1 ill* Me nonet li'diu mlSll by tlu He v r l Chailes Ttt 

to claim bo In g< a sum is w uld «uihu t> piv tli 1S12 i Hindu ulml was Hit on loot in Bristol bv 

salaries of oertifi* ited misttrs i pulups is it Million Muith md Steplun Pi out a stliool which 
desirable to inter)* r< with thu pirtuulu < 1 * h <1 1« d to tin * st il lislum nt of tlu ‘Bristol Institution 
evening schools, it is of moit inijortime, i > f u t« i liistiucling adults it n id tlu Hoi) S* upturns’ 
as state aul is concu m d, th it tho t due ition ot tlu In 1S11, wilting w is jiuliuhd m tlu school pio 
primary school slioul 1 be einfiiinedby the < sill lidi imnn , ami in 1Mb a nonet) of tlu same kind 
ment of evening schools foi l<>yi and y it* r JhiH was fjuwh 1 m I ond m In tin course of a few 
is actiAc boiKVulciut eneu^li ibi »ad to ovutilc )cns thirty towns jiissmsid mniilai schools The 
the ignorance of the udiU population if juopetl) iirsl a wi« / m hool pi ope r fit instructing boys and 
stimulated b\ the vuriems nligious bodies ^hIh whihulto wink ill « I ty fin i livelihood, was 

The piopo&cel new an ingi incuts as t » j lvnnnt toun h l m ISOfi it Bristol by the ‘Benevolent 
may also lead to tin greater sepuition <f such 1 v* inn St In >!s* S eut\ I h* pi < sent statistics of 
Schools into schools foi ho>s and r nls al m 1 > , «\tmn^ s< h Is }i iv< bun uJn iely given 
and undei 18, and schools foi ulults It is found' In oil r e untries of Jure pi, evening schools, 

that boys and men, gills and women, do not Aioik i whete th j evint h ive mainly ju vn w tho coutmu- 

welltogcthu | time of the educitim tli ad> ie( uveal in primary 

2 As to the second ejiudion m those evening h boils lnlumc however th* wants of untaught 
schools which iro only a c mtmuation of the eliy j i lults have '«ui piovichd loi by the establishment 
school, tho sarnv mtthevl will gincnlly be fou d by Uw of evening schools suited to them In all 
to suit as in the priniii) schools md thuefor* it tin stit<s of (unnuiy, jnovision im made more or 
Seems advisable thit they should )>f lonductcei by less in th eountiy districts, and always m tho 
paid certificated teachers, acting unde i m na r t is ( is . 1 age towns, for c ntimiing the uistruction given 
ua the case of ordmu) day sehools,, and claiming' m the p miaiy Hcliools Schools foi those who , 
grants from the privy council Those seho Is, Lgam, wish to luirn ic idmg and writing foi the first tunc 
Which are frequuitc cl by aduita, who come toicecivc| iceni s* un ly ti exist, probably because they are , 
the elements of rcaehn , wilting, md arithmetic rot needed 7hc schools which do exist have a 
for the first tune, requ ue more de lie atf liuidlmg, gn.itcr ifhnlt) to out Me c Inn ich’ Institutes than 
and a greater consideration of individual chaiactci to any othn kind of institution in this country, 
and wants than arc icquisitf m a school attended j Tin in ti notion is given on Sundays and holidays, 
W hoys and girls In such cases, voluntary cflort and in many plates also on on* or two evenings m 
under tho influence of religious or merely plulan 1 the week But Sund iy instruction seems alone to 1 
tkropio motives appears to be the best agcnc v Th* have been original] y * onte mplatcd The subject* 
ignorance of method displayed by such teachers, taught are, the oi dinary branches, with geography, j 
And the irregular manner in which many of them free hand and geometue il drawing, geometry, and 
hang to their work, arc no doubt serious difiirultics , in som* case-, tho dements of natural science and 
but they may be overcome by the institution of the laws of health These institutions are supported 

♦ diocesan or other unions, m mutation of the East by the funds of tlic commune or district, in som* 
Xancaahire Union of evening schools under tho cases suppl* mented by the state X, 

presidency of Sir J PL Shuttlcworth, with each of E'VEHETT, Alexa^ukh Hill, an American 
Which nought be connected an organising master, diplomatist and author, was born at Bowbaq, in 
who should itinerate among tbe schools, giving the Massachusetts, 19th March 1792, and enticed 
benefit of his superior knowledge of method* Harvard College in 1802 In 1806, although th* 

and Method,— hz to subject* to be taught, youngest of the akimt^ he graduated With tho 



highest lumorxm. After prao 
as a lawyer, he was ap poi 
ambassador at the Hague in 
the same capacity to Spam i 


ractwmg for some tune or Stomata (q v.), *&& thfe* oonfi»«i to their under 
pointed United States surface. Evergreen leaves are Oontetuate very smatk 
m 1818 ; and went in as in lira and heaths . sometimes pretty la>m eft ha 
i in 1825. Four years rhododendrons* laurels, magnolias, 4«. EL, both 


afterwards, he returned to the United States, trees and shrubs, have always been much sought 


occupied a seat m the legislature of Massachusetts exclusively, or nearly so, of EL, whilst in others 
in the winter* of 1840, he resided, os a confidential they exist only as exceptional species. Most of the 
agent of the United States go\ eminent, in the Com ferae are E. , and the sombre green of pmes, 
island of Cuba H< sailed lor Ohma os minister- firs, cypresses, &c, is a prevalent characteristic at 
plenipotentiary for tint empire m 1845, and ditd northern scenery both m summer and winter, 
at Canton, Jtrne 28 1847 L was a man of gu it whilst the uiulunmisbed thickness of the foliage 
versatility of talent and of extensive eruditun alloids winter shelter to animals which could not 
Politics and belles lettres, politic d economy uul so well exist in forests composed merely of dewdu- 
poetry, statistics and .esthetics, alfccrnattly engird ous tues Holly and i\y are amongst the finest 
ms thoughts and pen His wntings ai< — 1 in p< Pntiah L , the box, pnvet, and different kinds 
or a General Suney of the Fold ttui Situation < f of bi} and luucl, ihododuidron, jihylliroa, myrtle, 
the Principal Powers , &e (London and Boston, be , an also famdiu to every one As instances 
1S22) , New Ideas on Pofmlatwn, be (L nidon ami of genera in which some species are evergreen 
Boston, 1822) Amenta or a (it run ol Sunuf oj and otheis deciduous, may be mentioned barberry 
the Political t Situation of the smral Poivtrs oj tht and cytisus M my fine new ornamental E. have 
Western Contmnit , Aa (Phili 1S27), in which he Jciently bee n introduced As suitable for imparting 
labours to shew th it lluasia md the United States •x Ji\t ly apptaiuice, bouglis of E. are largely 
must in the long run shaie tin (ontnnnt bitwc«.u unplr^id m Lu it Butun to decorate the walls of 
them, Critical and Mtitillamous Fimys ( two merits, public places of issembl ige, triumphal arches, &c., 
Boston, 1845 and 1847) ltnse arc on avast vanity on festive ou isions 


of subjects, and aie probably th< most interesting 
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l poems m change of nmuaiai m drying, and may be kept 

EVEKETT, Ldwai i>, a youugu In other of the foi ytars without n h diminution of beauty They 
preceding, was born m 17u4 at Dou luster, m ir ire plants of tht order Conijjosita , i havmg their 


I change of nmuaiai m tlrymg, and may be kept 
foi yt ars without n h diminution of beauty They 


preceding, ^ _ 

Boston, Massachusetts, enteitd Harvard ( ollc^e in flowtis (heads of 11 >wers) surrounded with an mvo- 
1807, and took his ihgroc m 1 SI 1 lie was foi hurt , the scabs tf which riscmble the petals of 
Some time a Unit man elcigym m m the town of i corolla, but ue rigid mtmbranous, and contain 
Oambndgt , and in tins cap icitj had tin i cputation i little uuistuic Sam. sptais of Cudweed (qv) 
Of being one of the most eloquent md pitlutic ((*»«/ hufiu/n) ait often callul E F , and the other 
preachers m the United States In 1815 he w is . plants which bi ir the nimc belong to nearly alhed 
elected professor of the Oitik Langu i^o mdlitui I gtn ra, but p irtuul uly to the genus Hehchrymim, 
tar© in Harvaid College, and to quilify lnmstlf which contains a gnat number of specieH, mostly 
more thoroughly foi his woik lie visitul Eui pc, . natives of \fnt i II aienarnnn is frequent on 


where he resided for four years, vnd lud i ilistin di > smdy soils in many parts of Europe and the 
guished circle of acquaint met, including Siott, ctnti il lititiubs cf \sia It is covered with a way 
Byron, Jeffioy, Itomilly, l)aiv, &c M Cousin, fiJtcd clown, and his yellow flowers, which, when 
the Freni h philosopliei and tiaublatoi of Flito, I rubbid, emit a funt aromatic odour It is often 
pronounced lum ‘one of the hist Gredins ht tvti worn cm the continent of rurcqie as an ornament 
knew* In 1820, L became cditoi of I he Yoi th , m the liat, partic ularly by wagoners H angnsti* 
American ftevuw, and m 1S24, a member of the 'Joint hi and II Stadias — shrubby species, natives of 
Umted States Cougres9 sitting in the House of i the south of I mope have larger yellow flowers 
Representatives foi ten years In 1835, ho was j Some of the species have a powerful and pleasant 
appointed ^gov i r nor of Mass lehusctts , md in 1841, aromitie odour No species of Hthdirymm is a 
minister plenipoteiitiu y to the court of bt Janus’s native of Britain Several kinds of E. F are fre- 
While in England, he ) touted liom the universities qucntly to be st.cn m our gardens, others in greon- 
of Oxford, Cam budge, and Dublin the degrto of | houses The French call them Immortelles, and m 
ace On lus return to Anitrua in 1845, he was Trance they are often woven mto circular wreaths, 
©looted president of Harvard College , on the <h cease and plac d beside rt cent graves, as emblems of 
of Hamel Webster, he btuuui seentary of statt , immortality 

and in 1853, the legislature of Massachusetts cluso wTrnT^TTi'ir -ir a l j.v rr 

k.«. member of the senate of the United B VBRSLBY , Vibooukt ; M-SjwOter^ theHonse 

States. VediulJm 1804 , of Commonx Cjam ks Shaw bwnm 

E*« principal works Mi A De feme of Chi mtuimty 1 704, ,, descended mate^Uy from the L^rej 
(1814) P Onions and Bpeukei on I annus O, ca-sio, L \ who ‘.ame to Iceland from Rouen ou the revowtwn 
from 1825 to lb W (1830), and Orations and Sjwedie i ?[ th ® ^‘ du ' t Nantes He was educated *t 
on Various Ocean on, from 1825 to 1S50 Tins ^mchester and Trmity College, Cambridge, called 
includes ill the nnv.ous orations Thee Orations, | , the ut Lmedns Lm m 1819, attend 
as they aie < ilLl are upon all sulj^ts, and, like I I urll “, “ 1 ® 30 f “ 

the writings of Ins brothei , mdn.ate a l aned, vigorous, ^presented Hants from 8 1857 In 1839 ho 

and flexible cornua ^ I was chosen Speaker of the House of Common, i 

and re elected m the parliaments of 1841, 1847, ana 
E'VERGREENS arc those tices and shrubs of 1852 He retired from the office in 1857y with At 
which the leaves do not fall off in autumn, but j peerage and a pension of £4000 a year* During thq 
retain their freshness .and v erdure throughout the ' eighteen years of his Speakership, he suggested A&d 
’Winter, and perfonn their functions during more j earned out many improvements in the nxn&A and 
wan one season. Evergreen leaves are genendlv of procedure of the Lower House, tending to the 
moker and firmer texture than the leaves of oeoi- 1 dispatch of business. Tall, and dignified in person, 
dttoua trees and shrubs, They have also fewer pores | affable and accessible < to the younger to 





whom be* hffr wady Mimpart the resold of 
hi* kteWtedg* ml experience, profoundly versed 
tft tbs law* of debate and practice of the House* 
1 m w*& admirably qualified by nates an d training, 
to i*tey the distinction of 'first commoner of Eng- 
land,' and to preside over the greatest deliberative 
assembly in the World His impartiality was never 
questioned, and lus retirement from the Lower 
House was universally regretted. He was appointed 


governor and captain of tho lslo of Wight, and 
governor of Cansbrooke Castle in Ocbobei 1857 

• B'VESHAM, originally Eov esham, a municipal 
and parliamentary borough m tho Bouth cost of 
Worcestershire, on the right bank of the na\ igable 
Avon* 15 miles south east of Wor< ester It lies 
in a beautiful and fertile vale, m which arc many 
market-gardens and orchaids It his some inarm 
factures of agucultural implements Pop (1801) 
4680 It sends two members to parliament An | 
abbey was founded here ibout 700, and time still 
exists a bell tower, 28 fett square at the base, ind 
110 feet high, ere (tod by Bishop Lichfield mimcdi 
ately before the Reformation floio Puncc Edward, 
afterwards Edwaul 1 , defeated Simon Mont foil, 
Earl of Leicester, in 12fi5 

EVI'CTION, in the law of S<otland, ia the 
dispossessing one of pi op* rty, whether in lind 
qr movables, in virtue of a prefer iblc title in the 
person of him by whom tin eviction is made The 
same expression is used in Engl md is to propeity 
in land, but wheie tho ti naut is mt icly depnved of 
possession, it is called Oustei 

EVIDENCE, Legal. Evidence is either parole 
or written, the foi met consisting of the statements 
of witnesses apj»eftiing personally m court, and which 
statements must be attested by an oath oi solemn 
declaration , the Utter consisting of records, deeds, 
and other writings 

The tendency, both m England and Scotland, of 
late years, has been to abolish all re stnctioiw on the 
admissibility of witnesses, and to bring the rule 
practically to what Blacksloue stated it to ho in 
theory, viz., ‘ all witnesses that have the use of 
their reason are to be received mil examined ’ Tlio 
ground on which witnesses were foimerly excluded 
was untrustw orthiness, arising either from tho 
character of the witnesses or timr mttrest in the 
amt. Under the former head fell those who were 
legally Infamous (q v), whilst tho latter included, 
first, the party to tue suit himself, and then all who 
were connected with him by the tits of family, o , 
even of business, m any appreciable det/Tee Gridu 
ally, however, it came to be seen chat, though 
witnesses subject to these objections were less 
valuable than others to the party Mw ing them, it 
by no means followed that their testimony was of 
no value at all, and that tho safer course m all eases 
was to examine them, and then to allow their testi- 
mony to be invalidated by proof of their interest m 
the cause direct or indirect, or of their having been 
convicted of Buch crimes as to render it unlikely 
that they should speak the truth The objections 
have thus become objections not to the adniis- j 
ssbdity or competency, but to the credibility of 
witnesses* The first of the v erv important statutes 
by which these changes were effected was 9 Geo 
e. 32 , which permitted Quakers and Moravians 
to substitute a solemn affirmation for an oath, 
admitted the party whose name had been forged 
as a witness & prosecutions for forgery , and pro- 
vided that no misdemeanour (except perjury) shall 
tauter a party an incompetent witness after he 
hi 4 undergone the punishment. Then came the 
0*0tah Act 3 and 4 Viet a 59* afterwards referred 
> H MMl the English Act 6 and 7 Viet c. 85, which 


provided that no person offered as * mtimm ml l 
hereafter be excluded* by reason of incapacity 
from dime or interest, from giving evidence, " 
m person or by deposition on any issue or inquiry 
olvU or criminal, but shall be admitted Adtiraii^/ 
standing he may have an interest m the matte 
in question, oi m the event of the trial or urpfr 
ceedmg, and notwithstanding that he may have, 
been previously convicted of any cniga or offence* 
The same principle was extended by 14 and 1M 
Viet c 90 to the parties to a cause, who are te 
only competent, but compellable to give evidence 
on behalf of cither or any of tho parties — subject 
only to exception where the question tends to omul* 
nate the ptrson examined, or where it is put UK 
any action lor breach of piomise of marriage, or any 
at tiou oi proceeding instituted in consequence of 
adulter} By 1(> and 17 Viet c 83, the former 
afcat 14 md 15 Viet c 99, was amended to tha 
tiled, that the husband or wife of the party 
shall he m the same position witli the party hnn- 
self — subject only to these exceptions, first, that f 
the husband or wife cannot give evidence lor or 
against each other in ciiminol proceedings* or 
juotetdiugs m consetjuenco oi adultery* and that 
the} cannot bo comjwlud to discloso matters which 
they have learned by communications fi*om each, 
other during tho raaniage Tho statutes by which 
the coriesponding changes wort* oflectcd in Scotland 
were i and 4 \ i(t ( 59, 15 .ind 16 Viet o 27* end 
lfi and 17 Viet i 20 * 

The Oath (q v ) to ‘ speak the truth, the whole 
truth, and not lung but the ti utli*’ is administered > 
to wilmsseH in 1 hi gland on tho New Testament* ■ 
m Stotland, holding up the right hand Quakers 
and numbers of ntlux dcuonunatiouB w 7 ho object 
to tho use of an oath, as foimeily observed, omit 
i solemn Affirm ition (q x ) , and persons who are 
not Christ i ins aie sworn, or otherwise bound over 
to spi ak th< truth by such forms as are conceived 
to be appropriate to their respective creeds Ha 
ti st of tlio amount of religious belief "which Will 
suffice to lender a witness admissible, has been 
gem rally consulted to be a belief in future rewards 
uul puniblmnnts, but there is no decision winch 
fixes the point, and in England, btJiof m a God 
vho^c lew *r< Is md punishments extend only to this 
life ia cons lmd suflu u nt (btarkn, 4th ed. p 116 } 

Du kson, p 849; T hero seems loason to thmk* liow- 
i\ir, that this lcatnction is removed by 1 and 2 
Viet i 1 05, w hich providta tliat ail persons shall be 
bound by the o itli administered in tho form and 
with such ceremonies as Buch persona shall declare 
to be binding 

It is a general rule of the law of evidence, that a 
witness is not bound to criminate himself, and hfe 
may consequently decline to answoi any question 
th it tends to expose lum to puuukment as a 
crmmal, or to penal Lability, or to forfeiture of any 
kind If the eflict of tho question be merely to 
eat ibliah tb it lie owes a dr bt, or ia otherwise 
subject to a civil suit, Iho exception will not hold, 
and he will be bound to answer it (46 Geo I2L 
c 37) ihe rule m England is, that a counsel* 
attorru y , or solu itoi is not bound, oi even entitled* to 
divulge the secrets of the cause with which he hai ' 
been intrusted , and the iccent {Scottish Act 15 and Id 
Vut c 27, a 1, preserves the same exception with » 
reference to ag( nta who shall at the time when m ' 
adduced be acting iu that capacity Neither C*n/y i 
oilicial xiersons be called upon to disclose matMtf qf* , 
state, the publication of winch might be prejAaW^^ 
to the community All other professional wumtoft- 
however— lawyers not engaged in tho cause, phyte 
cians, surgeons* and divines* must divulge alftevte 
relevant to the issue with which “they 




EVXDBNC®— EVIL. ^ 


acquainted, even m the strictest professional con- forms of religion, it map be said ip he the fund** 
^ fidence See Comfbssional Neither will a servant mental conception of aft mere nature- regions* 
nor private friend be allowed to 'withhold a relevant Interpreting the obvious appearances of nature, 
act, though of the most delicate nature, they embody in divine personalities its contending 

One witness in England is sufficient in law, if the manifestations of light and darkness, benignity ana 
jury are willing to accept a fact on his testimony, terror The opposition of Ormtizd and Ahnman 
and m long chains of evidence it is often impossible in the old Zoroastnan faith is one of the most con- 
that more than one witness should bo adduced to spumous examples of this religious dualism. Mam- 
make out some of the links of it In general, j clioism, which spread bo widely m the 4th and 5th 
however, there will be some fact or circumstance j centuries, and the Syrian gnosticism from which it 
which will act as a supph mentary adminicle, if the | sprung, are also historical illustrations of the satpae 
testimony be reliable , and it is this fact which lias I principle 

rendered the practical effect of the opposite ruh , I The duahstic theory of the origin of enl, how- 
which demands two witnesses, m Scotland, not vtry ! ever, could not obviously maintain itself with the 
different The want of a second witness is usually j advance of speculation and the Bpread of Christian 
supplied by a witruss to circumstances which au j tiuth It was no less clearly a postulate of the 
corroborative of the evidt nci of the first, and where cultivated reason than a dictate of divine revela- 
the one witness is not so t onoborated in England, lie tion, that the world proceeded from One absolutely 
Will rarely bo bcliev( d It is i rule that non* but Divine Cieator, holy and good, of whom, and 
the beat evidence shall hi adduced, whi<h means tluough whom, and to whom are all things It 
that secondaiy shall not be substituted for primary was necessary, therefore, to reconcile the appearance 
evidence where the latter is accessible, a rule of < vil with this fundament il admission 
founded on the presumption that such a substitution j The doctrine of the Fall, especially in the later 
is probably prompted by a sinister motive This J form of development which connects it with the 
rule applies to written as well as oral testimony, Existence of a devil or evil spirit, tempting man 
and excludes copies of documents, pist as it ! in the shipe of the serpent, was supposed to 
excludes the 1 hearsay * of w ltnesst s See Oatii J ury , | * xplam the appe aranct of evil in human history 


deludes the * hearsay * of w ltnesst s See Oatii J tmy, c xplam the appe aranct of evil in human history 
Witness, Deed, Tesitng, Ac The best woiks on Being tempted of the devil, man Binned, and so 
evidence in English are Stukie (English), Gitenlcaf fell from his obedienco to the divine law This is 
(American), and Dickson (Scotch) the doctrine of orthodox < ' astian theology, and 

E'VIL may be goner illy defined as that which the answer which it give* u> the inquiry, how 
ib opposed to tht divine order ot the universe It Bin camc m to the world ’ Ynd many mmds never 
requires only a superhcid observation to perceive, think of carrying the lnaiuiy further It is clear, 
that there are many apparent exceptions to the however, that this explanation of the historical 
pervading harmony and happiness of creation origin of evil leaves the Question of its real and 
there are com ulsions m the phjsu i\ world , tin re absolute origin unsettled The devil being assumed 
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are suffering, decay, and di/ith throughout the whole j as the cause of nun’s sin, the further question 
range of organic existence, and the appellation of c\il j arises, whence the devil’ Is he an absolute per- 
is commonly applied to such phenoimna J n the 1 sonality ’ in which cise we are landed in the 
face of the human conscumsm ss, such phenomena °ld theory of dualism , or is he, according to the 
appear to be mfiactions of the general oid«r and traditionaiy Christian conception, a fallen angel ’ in 
good, and it pronounces them evil How far the which case the question just returns, whence the 
internal feeling of wrong has been quickened and spring of evil in liim’ There is no leal explanation 
educated by such outwaul facts, it would be gained by this iimoval of the question, it is still 
difficult to say, but, beyond doubt, they have extr the same difficulty—' wdicnce the on"m of ovil m the 

cised upon it a powerful influence Every form of creation of an all perfect being, almighty as well 

religion testifies to the recognition of evil in the as all wise and good ’ 

external world, and superstition in all its shapes Speculation may please itself with ingenious 

mainly rests upon it answers to this question, but m truth it admits 

But it is in the sphere of moial life alone that the ()f 110 satisfactory solution. Some, for example, 
conception of evil can be said to hold good After have argued that evil, liko darkness or cold, is an 
the light of acuncc has explored the s< nets of nature, indispensable element of alternation or contrast in 
and shewn how all its appaicnt anomalies are human life All individual leality is only the pro- 
zneroly manifestations of a comprehensive harmony, duct of opposite forces working together Character 
the idea of evil is dispelled from the material and could only arise from the interaction of opposing 
Sherely organic creation ‘ Whatever is, is best,’ is ethical influences of good and evil In nature, We 
seen to be everywhere the law of this creation have attraction and repulsion, rest and motion, 
There remains, however, the ineradicable feeling of positive and negative electricity, why should it be 
evil in human life and maimers and history There different m the sphere of morals ’ Here, too, there 
is m the moral consciousness of mm a sense of ^ust be polarity Good can only exist jn contra- 
violated order, of transgression of divine law, or distinction to evil , the one no less \han the other 
what is called wr, which is nil m its tssential form 18 necessary to constitute the drama of^ human 
This fact of evil is everywhere appealed to by the hfe and history Others, again, have argued, that 
Christian religion it is the aim of this religion to CV1 ^ 18 the result of what is called metaphysical 
deliver men from its powei and misery Every imperfection God alone can be perfectly good The 
ethical and judicial code is based upon its recog- creature, in its very nature, is limited, defective, 
mtion, and is designed to protect human society and evil is nothing else than the evidence of this , 
from its injurious consequences It cannot be limitation in man It is not something real or 
better or more clearly define d than in the language positive, but only a privation It is in morals what „ 
already given, -viz., the transgression of the divine ™ld and darkness are m physics, a pure negation, 
lawtevealed in conscience and m Scripture Thus have argued such profound, thinkers as 

The question of the origin of evil has been greatly Augustine and Leibnitz But it requires bfit little ’ 
discussed, and received various answers The sim- penetration to see that such arguments* fyowev©r\ 
pleat and most direct of these answers is that which ingenious, and so far well founded, do not Sd(eot the 
maintains a double origin of things, or a syst em of essential difficulty of the problem. If evil be, accord* » 
quwum* This conception Lea at the bases of many mg to such views, a necessary element of humm ilfA 
H 1*9 < J > v 
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It 19 noi^ and cabaot lie * 
idea of human life, and at 
Ip |*mpsi!j®me a necessary element of it Whatever 
Ips^mrnlh belongs to life, must help its true develop- 
^p^&iaaet injure and destroy it , must be good 
$hjfmriv and not *vU Such theories, therefore, only 
<m|f 6 the problem by eliminating the fact The 
, MdA. nf evil must remam for ever inscrutable , nor 
v ,ktf p wonderful that it should It is only m its 
ttj&khatd sense conceivable as a quality of moral 
v Medom, d moral freedom m man or any cieated 
being is a profound mystery It is something which 
> apprehend, but which we oan neither comprehend 
‘ communicate 1 

EVIL, King’s See King’s Evu 
EVIL EYE Both in ancient and model n times, 
the belief tight some persons hn\e the power ot 
injuring others by lookmg upon them, lias been 
> widely diffused The Greeks frequently speak of 
the Ophthadmos Baslanos (or evil eye), winch they 
conceived to be specially dangerous to children , and 
the Homans used the verb Jascimne to express the 
same fact Pliny speaks — not on Ins own authority, 
howeyeiV— of ‘those among the Tnballians and 
Illyrians, who with their very eyesight can witch 
(^ff'd8Ctnenl) > yea, and kill those whom they look 
Wiatly upon any long time and Plutarch states, on 
the authonty of Plnlaretus, that ‘the Thjbiens who 
! inhabited Pontus were deadly, not only to babes, 
but to m®U and thrt whomsoever their eye, 

, speech, or breath would reach, w* re sure to fall sick, 
and p|ne away/ Menalcas, m Virgil (LcImu 102), 
also complains that some evd eye has fascinated lus 
young lambs— 

Nesoioqmf teneros oculus mihi fascinat agnos 

The pnndipal amulet used by the ancients was the 
phallus or fdsetnum, as the Romms called it, which 
was hung round the neck of children Of course, 
this superstition, like all others, flourished m Europe 
during the middle ages See Reginald Scot’s Di s 
covery qf Witchcraft, the Ovuacmum de Fnscino of 
John Lazarus Gutierrez, a Spanish physician, pub 
hshed in 1653 , and the Tntctatui de Fascinationr of 
John Christian Frommanii, a physician of Saxe 
Cdburg, published in 1675 In the British Isles, also, 
the belief m the power of the evil eye is of old 
; date, and is by no means dead, at least m Ii < land 

* /and the High lands of Scotland I n these countries 
' '{a* elsewhere), it was once a very common auper- 

' stitaon that cattle were subject to mjuiy in this 
wav Witches had the power to a in al ignant degree , 
r and various charms, Buck as twining mountain ash 
j among the hair of the cow’s tad, were used to avert 
>1 destroy their noxious influence In the East 

* riJfVaa and is no less prevalent The Persians have 
^Vafious methods of discovering the special kind 
;J^Sf fascination by which a person is afflicted , and 

in his Account of Constantinople (Lond. 
nmrms that * nothing can < xceed the supersti- 
ti^CTthe Turks respecting the evil eye of an enemy 
Passages from the Koran are painted on 
of the houses, globes of glass are sus- 
^frmn the oedmg, and a part of the super- 
mane oapamon of their horses is designed to attract 
and divert a smister influence ’ Hobhouse, 
bears equally conclusive testimony to 
this superstition m the Turkish 
among Mohammedans only, but also 
$brlistiaftB, while Lane, m his Modem Egyp* 
aju account of the precaution 
im iktyphMmfa avoid the influence of 

wfitewKT'&s 


belief; and it is hot hhpvdbaW# $P$ a j$i ■ 
matter were 3 stall more prolodudly 
WtmM be found that mmtj liatiett tfcft mdpmwMJtf 
existed, with anything lxie r a developed w '4 
superstition, beheves or has believed 
of fascination m some form or ether, ' ^ 

The universality of this superstition^ 
prove that it has what may be called a dpspsH 
ongm , and, mdeed, when wo consider thatshCl^M 
is the most expressive organ qf the soul oT mi|Sf^| 
of man, that through it are shot forth, as it wSSfe 
into the visible world of the senses, the hi*t®®h : 
passions, emotions, and desires of our nature, Ve 
not wonder that in the ‘times of ignorance/ whW$ 
men could give no rational or soieiitiflo account dW 
almost any physiological phenomena, if connected; 
with psychology, the eye should have been Svtpe*- 
stitiously imagined to be ja centre of malig&an^ 
influence The eye is, m point of fact, as potent Bit ‘ 
sujierstition dreams the error lay not m the reoojp**: 
mtion of its power, but in explaining the mode of fit’J' 
operation The person who felt himself tinder theM 
spoil of a powerful caze, was too agitated to calmly : 



Ip#%! , 
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spell of a powerful gaze, was too agitated to calmly , ,j 
consider the cause of his terrors, and attributed t0 ^ \ 
another results for which he himself was nuunlyi'il 
r< sj)oiisjl>lt' Jt was really he that gave to the ev4 1 , 
of ins fellow ere ituro its baleful influence ; and “ 
quailed less b< fore the force of character whioh ii'M 
indicated, than before the fearful fancies with wWcfl$* « 
Ins own timidity had invested it For this disease* :' 'j 
where\er it has existed, or does yet exist, there if S 5 
no cure but that solid culture of the understanding £ 
from which comes a true strength of will and brain/ * * 
See Fas( inahon in SrrrFNi’S. 1 1 

INVOLUTE and I NVOLUTE See CiTOVATOM*’ 
and Osc ulai ing Oihc i E Tho e volute of any curve ‘ 

is the locus of the centre of its osculating circle, 
and relative to its evolute, tho curve is called^ 
the involute This is the simplest definition that 
can be given of an t volute and involute, which are , 
relative terms There is another, however, which 1 
may represent the relation of the curves morf ’ 
cleaily to those who are not mathematicians If 
on any curve a string be closely wrapped, and if the 
string be fastened at one of its ends, and free at the 
other, and tlun if we unwind the string from thflLj 
curve, keening it constantly stretched, the curtnj% 
w Inch would be traced out by a pencil fixed to the * 
fr< e end of the string, is called the involute of that J, 
from w hu h tho string is unwound, and relative to 
it die latter is called the evolute It is clear that* 1 
tho involute might otherwise be described by fasten* ' 
mg a string at one extremity of the evolute, mm 
wrapping it thereupon, keeping it always stretched# , 
From either definition, it is clear that a normal t<K. 
the involute at any point is a tangent to tie* 
evolute, and that the difference m length between / 
any tvso radii of curvature to tho involute is equal ;; 
to the length of the arc of the evolute interceptecC * 
between them The nature of evolutcs was nflwfty 
considered by Huygkens, who shewed that tiwffi 
evolute to a common rycloid is another equiijf 
cycloid, a property of that curve winch he emrfl^ed^ 
in making a pendulum vibrate in a cycloid* 
describe the involute of a circle, proceed as follows fVj 
Let a be the centre of the circle, and b the extremity, ' 
of the string to be tinwound pom its circunt 
ference Divide the circle, or part fit the c 
according to the length of curve requned, into 
number of equal ]>arts, as r, d, <?, &c , through t! 
from a, draw radial hncs , from the poults v 
these touch the circle, draw, at nght angles 
lines ac, ad , &c, other lines, as ui the V* 

With the distance cb as radius, from tke 
describe an arc 61, cutting the line cl 

''tiw.pouit d, with <n,da»cni>e m (*$■♦" 
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m 2 From «* e2, describe Ra &**> 2 & 

r^StoS the line e3ini With radius A from /» 
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describe an arc 34, cutting /4 in the point i 4 Pro 
aaadin this way, describing arcs which pass through 
; STp^nTs, 6f7, 8, and 9 Hie involute will thus 

PHHJi 

* 4 4 -mo.WI m all algebraical text books Evolu 

considered under the head 

Extraction of Room. 

■EVOLUTIONS, in military matters, are th 

■Sshavt. ,, - , st?rt 

SSstfss.'tts®?® 
’3Hs£ 

least space Tho word evolutiou equally applies t 
jfche movement of ships m a fleet 

WVOBA (ancient Mora), a city of ^rtugal, 
of &e province of Alemtejo, and, after 
Sf? 11 * 1 OI yne F Th ar the most interest- 

WfSEHrtsaSfi 

if,* 

•J* T «* 

weu bmlt its streets are narrow and winding, Mid 

&£ri*£ Wj* 

jSuttJtoSs ^hie^ccP hbr^, 

upwards of 60,000 volumes , wad severe! J^TthM 
mat merit, attributed to Grtm Vasoo. » to 
'TOjiufsetiires of ironware and * *“* 

r ‘*ttended annual fair. Pop about 12,000. 

' ' 4»* 


6 temple W 

house J for some time previous to tile iNy j# 
exhibits in its fine Connthiaa colnmn» >W>W* 
proportion and delicacy of sculpt ure. f‘ 

L Mueduot, 1200 paces m length, erected byQwntai 
the moat beautiful Roman reh 


7™oi the most perfect pieces ofancient ardfitMW- 
m existence, is L tower which xmm n to «&*> , 

.1 „ , v+remitv of the aqueduct It is 12 feet o tncnss 

in diameter, and is siurounded by e^Mto^s 

of the Ionic order Iomc pilasters deooraw tUC 
second story, and the 4»p is crowned with a hra^y 
spherical dome It is wholly constructedof brick, 
and covered with cement of such a durato nature, 
that, although this delicate structure hia emsto 
smee 70 B . , few parts of it seem fa» have been 
impaired by tune 

EVREMOND, Charles Margotelle pe St 
DenTs Sfigneto PE St, an author and wit id ! to 
1 7fh e was born at St Denis le Guast, in Nor- 
i ’ April 1 1613 He entered the army about 
Sfw of!5, became an ens.gn » less than a year, 
and in 1637 had the command of a company of f “>t. 
Abort this time, he gamed the favour ■tofnendshm 
of Turenne G.ammont he Prmce of Condt, and 
others of high rank, al of whom were delighted 
1 with tho wit and cheerfulness of his convers^om 
Havmc talked himselE into tho esteem of toes® 
men it was not long, however, until, by the satt* 
meaner brought himself under then dmpteasure. 
hWl to nubndled indulgence in raiUeryWOm- 
ptlled him to tako refuge in , JjJS* 

attempts were made at the French ^ 

Louis XIV to recall St E , whose acoomphahmente, 
gaiety, and wit rendered him the delight of dl 
who had not smarted from his sarcasm, "but Lmus 
remained immovable, until 1689, when e g 
the exile permission to retuA. It was now, how- 
ever, To late St E. had by this time »urxoonded 
himself with an admiring circle o£ , th ® ta 
boaut.es of tho English opart, and r vsolved £ 
romam where lie was He died m his 91st year, m 

Se|tembor *703^ compnsmg comedies, 

essays, to, were first eorrectlif publiBlied hy DM 
Mai/eaux with a life of the author (Lond. 1705), 
The works are also translated into English by W 
same editor 
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EVREUX (anciently Mediolanum, “dmW# 
recently JUburovtces), an episcopal city ofFHUMt, 
in the department of Eure, of which it is rius 0®!**“, 
is pleasantly situated m a valley on the Iton, a 

feeSer of the Eure, 60 miles westmorih-w^t 
Pans It is well built, its streets regular, and tto 
environs prettily laid out in promenades, «»««* 
and vineyards The principal bmhhng ofEhl 
the cathedral, which dates from toe - 

The other buildings of note are 

of St Thaurm, ongmally budt 
Thaunn, the first bishop of E .and bamg a torin* 
executed m the 13th 

his rehes , the Bishop’s Palace, budt inl484, 
the Tour de THorlogeoi theMimecWtu^ 
has oxtensive manufactures of bed tiokmg, W0 
stuffs, cotton-yarn, leather, vinegar, *aA a 
in its manufactures, and in gram, aoed®, M 
and liqueurs. Pop 12,877. , 

E. is remarkable for toe numerous »egwj*| 
has sustained. It was taken byOfovm«» 
Romans} wss sacked and jn^M MSM sa. 
Northmen, »#« taMaHSMKSff 1 




45ma; ft l t0mai«i% 
fteqaently trfken sM recovered m 
fvm^.tMeik Franoe and England during the 
p>f^S^^Hehty V and Henry vL of the latter 

JSVfcBUX (Old Evreux ), a village near E , 
Mffifefe supposed site of the ancient Mediolanum, 
1 'Ipg w m^ clent remains of a theatre, an aqueduct, 

’ * |WALI), Georg Heinrich August von, one of 
t he greatest living Orientalists, was bom 16th 
November 1803, at Gottingen, and exhibited a pie- 
dUection for Oriental literature even m lus school- 
nays. He studied at the university of Ins native 
ghwe^nd while still a student, wrote a i^ork on the 
Gon^position of Genesis (Die Composition der Genius, 
Braunschw 1823) In 1823, he became a tcaoher at 
the Wolf enblittel gymnasium , m 1 827, extraordinary, 
i and m 1831, ordinary, professor of philosophy at 
Gottingen , and in 1836, was appointed nominal 
- professor of the Oriental languages Tiavels m 
search of Oriental MSS ltd him, in 1820, 1829, and 
1880, to Berlin, Pans, and Italy After tho death 
of Eiohhom, the cntical exegesis of the Old Testa- 
ment was included in his duties as professor of tho 
Onental tongues The first, and perhaps the most 
important fruit of his new labours, was his Critical 
Grammar of tho Hebrew Language (Km tint he Giam 
mail) b der Hebt SpracJie , Leip 1827), an abridgment 
of which was published at Leipsic m 1836, under the 
title of Grammar of the Hebrew Linguage (Gtam 
mahk der Hebr SpracJie , 5th edit 1 844) , and a still 
SimjJter epitome m 1842, entitled Hebrew Grammar 
for Beginners (II chi Sprachlehrc fur Avfdnqei ) 
Before this, howcvei, E had acquired a high repu- 
tation by his work on Canticles (Jfohe Lied Salomon, 
Gfltt 1826) , his Commentary on the Apoc alypse ( Com 
mwtamua m Apocali/psm, Leip 1828) , his Poetical 
Books of the Old Testament, m 4 vols (Die Poeti- 
schm Biuiher des AUSh Bundcs , Gott 1835—1837), 
and his Prophets of the Old Testament, m 2 vols 
(Die Propheten dee Alien Dundee, 2 Bdc Stutt 
1840) Between the years 1843 — 1860, E published 
at Gdttmgen an important work in 4 \ ols , on the 
History of the People of Israel until tho Tune of 
Christ ( Gescktchte des Voiles Israel Ins auf Christus), 
and a subsidiary volume on the Antiquities of the 
People of Israel (Die. Alter thumn des Voiles Isi'ael) 
The Gescktchte des VoUces Israel, together with its 
two continuations, The History of Christ and 'as 
T ime (Gescktchte Christus und seiner Zeit, 1857), and 
The History of the Apostolic Age, &c (Geschichtc 
des Apostoltschen Zeitalters bis zur Zerstbmng Jeru- 
salem^ 1868), is regarded as E’s greatest -work 
' But Jewish* history and literature did not limit 


M eal convictions, 
leagues (the others 


Grimm, Dahhnann , Gemnus, Weber, and 

£ '©tasted against the abolition of con*Hfa#0*u|^ 
w and hberty m Hanover by the new soverag^^ 
Ernest Augustus (previously Duke 
land), he was dismissed from his situation^ 
December 1837, and went to England to iimmO 


the sphere of E ’s wonderful activity His lectures 
iji‘G$fctingen embraced the hterature of the Arabic, 
jpeman, Aramaic, and Sanscrit tongues, and gave 
, Jii$h to such works as that on tho Metres of 
the Arabian Songs (De Metris Carminum A rabic- 
Leip 1825), on Some of the Older Sanscrit 
Stott* (Ueber eintge dltere Sanscrit- Metr a, Gdtt 
an epitome of the Arabic author Wakidi’s 
on Mesopotamia (De Mesopotamia! expugnaice 
' Ghtt 1827), and a Grammar of Arabic, 

titled Gtammatica Cntica Lingua Aradncce cum 
Bf Metrorum Doctorxna, 2 Bde (Leip 1831 — 1833) 
ftm> A published at Gottingen several very 
t Dissertations on Onental and Biblical 
umdlungen zur orient und bdrtsschcn 
planned the well-known periodical, 
the, JS^cwfedge ol the East [Zettschrfi 
‘ ‘ ‘ “ nds). E , however, is 

• ‘ ^ but a nfe & 




f ate its public libraries, whence he was called 
'Ubingen in 1838, as professor of theology, fiats’ M 
ho remained for ten years, and, partly on account of jj 
the catholicity of lus viewB, and the impenoutoeiNl,J 
of his temper, was involved in many strifes, 

1841, he was ennobled by the kmg of WUrtemburg. |t*j 
In 1848, E returned to Gottingen, where he esta& V' 
lished a Year-book of Biblical Suenoe (Jakrbuch der 
bibhschen Wusenschaft ), m which, as well as in hi* 
work on tho Synoptic Gospels (Die drei erstm 
Evanqelien, Gdtt 1850), and works on the Epistles x 
of Paul (Die Sendschreiben des Apostels Paufas ; 
vbersetzt und crllart, Gott 1857), he has striven to 
give a firmer basis to New Testament criticism, and ” 
exegesis Recently, also, E has paid great atten* , 
tion to Etluopic literature, a result of which is hit V 
valuable Dissertation on tho Book of Enoch (Ubet M { ‘\ 
des JSthiopisehen Buc/ics Henoch Entstehunq, &C*. 
Gott 185b) The distinguishing peculiarity qf 'ft 
E as a theologian and critic, is his love for th,<k/ v - 
£Oiu ict e forms in which divme truths are revealed" 
in history, and bis dislike of the abstractions into* 
which they aro lefmed away by over speculative « 
theologians He rigaids it as the especial glory of ^ 
the Jt wish people, that they never lost sight of the 
< onucte, as the Persians and Hindus, for example, 
did, with whom tho realities of religion vanished 
into the most intangible dreaiUs, but kept it ever 
before them until, m the fulness of times, there 
was born m their midst Jesus of Nazareth, the 
Perfect and Only One, in whom humanity reached 
its spiritual consummation E’s position in the 
variegated held of German theology is not easy to 
define He refuses to class himself or to be classed 
with any party lie is equally opposed to the 
extreme le it lepresented m Tubingen, and to the 
extreme right represented m the modem Lutheran , 
movement headed by Hengstcnberg It cannot bp 
expected that E could form a party, when he an 
turns der ounces, with an eloquence unequalled in J 
any theological chair in Germany, the ‘heathenism’ I 
of Lutherans, Romanists, and Rationalists. 

EWALD, Johannes, one of the best lyric poets 
of Denmark, was born at Copenhagen on the 18£h 
November 1743, and died in the same city in 178L 
after a lift of checkered adventure, trouble, ana 
privation At the age of 11, on the death of lus 
father, E was admitted into the Slesvig College In ' 
his 16th year, when his friends were about to send 
him to the university of Copenhagen, the restless v 
.mpaticDce of restraint which had always character* ' 1 
ised him, led him to make his escape to Germa&jV'', 
where he entered as a private soldier in the army, J 
of Frederick the Great of Prussia, from which he n 
soon dt sorted to the Austrians His bravery having 
attracted the notice of his superiors, he Wfta offered * 
a commission, but this he refused to accept, aft * 
it would have obliged him to become a 0atnol^4| 
and having induced his fnendB to purchase bite 
discharge, he returned to Copenhagen in 1780. aftifiCf 
having taken part in the great campaigns of 
— 1760 He now began the sfhdy of t^logyjH| g| 
a disappointment m love drove him to 
it, and give his attention solely to 







ol Frederick V, ol Denmark n is??, 
exhibited *o mw* ongwal 






EXAMINATION OF A BANX&UW^EXAJ^ATIONS FOB SEEVTOB 


raised tho young poet to the rank of one of the 
best writers of his country This successful attempt 
was rapidly followed, by the appearance of numerous 
tragedies, operas, and songs, which are remarkable 
for great lyrical beauty In 1770, appeared the 
prose tragedy of Rolf Kraqe, which gives evident e 
of a careful study of Shakspfcare and tho Lug 
lish dramatists of the Elizabethan age Although 
Raider's Doed (1773), which breathes the heroic 
spirit of the ancient bards of the north, and exhibits 
tae specially national tendency of E’s genius, is 
regarded by some cuius as his chrj ifovnt, 
Riskeme, ‘The Fislw rim n’ (1780), piohably deserves 
to rank equally' high, whin considutd is a mm 
lyrical production llis h tints of dissipation, and 
the decided opinions which lie ivpussid m rifu 
ence to politics, brought him into difficulties of 
every kind, while his infirmities of temper, iml 
irregularities of conduct i strange d the aflution of 
bis nearest relative, end in the litter jous of his 
unhappy life he was oft< n nidi bit d to tlic < h intv of 
strangers for the means of subsist enci Jsoim of Ins 
nautical songs have bem i used to tlu dignity of 
[ national odi s, and many of his occasion il jm 1 1 s i ink 
among the sweetest poems of Ins country He was j 
engaged at the time of Ins (hath m compiling an 
autobiography, and in bringing out the oomph Lc 
edition of his wiitmgb, which fin illy appeared in 
1792 His woiks have also been c elite el by 1 *' k 
Liebenberg ((Y>pen 1850 1875) and a lift ot 1 , 

compiled from hitherto unpublished mitenals, his 
recently appealed fiom the pen ot F C Olsen, of 
Copenhagen 

EXAMINATION OF A BANKRUPT See 
BANKKurm 

EXAMINATION OF A PRISONER, in Scot 
land. See Declaration 

EXAMINATION OF A WITNESS Sic 
Evidence 

EXAMINATIONS FOR THE PUBLIC 
SERVICE Up to the jeu 185,5, all the junioi 
appointments in the' si vnal-bianehi s of the <’i\il 
Service wero made upon a s^stan which w is 
practically one of simple iml miiLicLcd nommilion 
Examinations nomm illy existed in i few of the 
departments, but they had degenerated into m 
unmeaning form The dep irtim nt il cvmnniis, 
who were taken fiom other duties for this temper try 
purpose, and who closely connected with the 
particular department were too luui h ifiaul of tho 
clamour of imlivielu ds to in any stringent m tluir 
requirements anel keep up the standard of exannna 
tion. In ont important boaul, not i amide candidate 
had been rejected for tw i h e yi u s The e onseq none c 
was, that persons weie often ippomted who weie 
objectionable on account of age, broken stile of 
health, and bad character, as well as fiom want of 
proper intellectual qu ilifieations 

Changes m the Civil Service have been made 
sometimes by the legisl iturc, soinetimis bv the 
executive, but chiefly, as m the present instance, by 
the latte i Some 3 cars ago, a commission was 
appointed to consider plans for its entire reorgin 
isation This commission, which im hided the 
names of Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir Stafford 
Northcole, made its report m 1851, and Rtmugly 
recommended competitive examinations, as tho 
mode of making the appointments lh the first 
lmjpncc In the following year, a plan for lmprov- 
mg the system was promised in tho Queen’s 
speech, but nothing further was done In May 
1855, an ordei in council w is issued, appointing tho 
present Civil Service Commissioners, and dehnmg 
their duties This order is still in force, and directs 
the # commissioners to examine into and certify the 


qualifications of young me# nominated to junior 
situations in the Civil Service Before granting the 
certificate, they are to ascertain the four following „ 
things the age, health, character, and the know- 
ledge and ability of the candidates. All the details 1 
as to each of these points — such as limits of age, 1 
and the subjects of examination — are settled at tne 
discretion of the heads of the several departments , 
w hile the decision, on individual cases, rests solely 
| with the commissioners 

j As the nature of the requirements expected from 
1 thf candidate . m depends on the heads of the several 
| departments, consider tblu variety mav he expected j 
| m tin different bnnrlns of the service As the 
I syjtim hns not \(t reached a settled state, the exact ! 
I details of the examination for tlu various offices | 
, must bi sought fiom turn to tim< 111 the latest of the 
! iiiiiual nptutsof tlu (hvil Suvjcc CommissKtners , 
j but the billowing gem 1 il at count of its present 
! stito may l»i gmu hue leaving out of account 
lihoun is and artisans, tlic persons employed m the 
public son kc maybe divide d into two Lie it classes 
the hi it including all those who may be called by 
the ir< m? il luim of ilirlcs and whose occupation is 
m urd\ of a sedi utiry, uul more or less of an mtel- 
hituil chanrtu , tin otlu 1 unbracing all the 
111 ft rior appointments such as excise othceis, tide- 
v\ alters, and lcttei c 111111 s, whose employments 
u quilt in 1 spoil, d do_ e physic il strength and 
activity 1 'or tin 1 itt lass, the examination is 
ot a purily elemental v v haracter, and is foi the 
most put confined to r< idmg, wilting, spelling, and 
anl limit u 3 lie pnn< pie of compftitive examin- 
ations has not 1 >< en applied, and is not intended 
to bi ipplje d to this 1 1 iss of pubhi st rv ants, but 
thur lu iltli uid monl qualifications an stnbtly 
ltm sljgiti d 

\s to the lust 1 1 »ss, the sjstcm is still in a state 
of tiauution It av ill lie observed that the order of 
1855 limits the commission! is to c xauunc young 
nun who hue been novwmtcd Luiilir this ordei, 
tlin e v aru tn s of e\ immation*arc now in operation 
r J iio first is a snnpli list examination When a 
v u mi a oci urs, a «ingh person is nominated by the 
head of the (lepiitnnnt oi other pi opt r nuthonty, 
uid this poison js if forwards submitted to examina- 
tion ifio second is a systi m of limited competition 
Vrlun a vauamy occurs, sivcral persons are nomi- 
mtid, ind bung submitted to examination, the 
appointment is obtamul by tlic best of this limited 
number r llu third is the systi m of open competi- 
tion, which lias bem employid m the cases where 
I the nglit of nomm \tmn has bee 11 wholly surrendered. 

A simple test c\ Animation seems to have been all 
that was contemplate d in the order of 1855, but 
since that tinu there has be<n a steady advanoo 
tow ards lomprtitiv c examinations Resolutions have 
passed the House of Commons recognising tho advan- 
tages of com pi tition, and a parliamentary committee, 
•appointed in 1859, his reported m favour of pio- 
c* 1 ding furthu in that direction At present, the 
principle of opeu competition prevails m the Indian 
Civil .Service in the Medical Service and Public 
Works Department in India, and m the scientific 
hi inches of the Military Service The principle of 
limited competition prevails m about three-fourths- 
of the higher departments, while m the remainder 
of lhe«i, and m all tho lowei grades of tho service, * 
from tide waiters downwards, theie is a simple test 
tx animation 

The number of nominations to w'bich the order in 
council has been applied from 18*55 to the end of 
1800 is 13,491 Of these, 9962 were nominations of 
one only, to whom, therefore, as explained above, a ; 
simple test examination was applied The commis- 
sioners rejected 2289 Out of these 2289, all bat 





/ ' EXAMINATIONS FOR THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


220 failed either in arithmetic or spelling , some* of young, m the hope of rising gradually to its higher 
course, in other subjects also It may therefore grade* It is admitted on all hands tbjit these 
he a«d that more than 200Q persons deficient m the persons should not he liable to be turned out and 


ordinary rudiments of a good education have been thus depnved of the benefit of their previous 
nominated to the Cml feervico in six year*, and service, 4 except for positive misconduct, and *moe 
excluded by the examination During the same there is no waj of getting rid of them except bjp 
period, about 600 of those nominated weio ineligible making tlnni pi mioners on the public purse, it IS 
on account of age, health, or character In compar clearly of tin Luatcst importance that the appoint- 
ing the number of certificates gi anted with the mi nts should be well made in the first instance, 
number of rejections in each yeai , it appears that It is said cm the one hand, that, apart from an 
the proportion of the latter has diminished m the examination thue is no imaginable plau that can 


latter years 


i n vble tlit lie ad of a dep irtmcnt, overwork! d as he 


Up to 1850, the fai grtiter proportion of all often is to icqunc an intimate knowledge of the 
appointments made under the new h) stem Ins bun I tliaiacte* habits and abilities of successive genera* 
made by nomination of a single pi i son foil >w< d 1 > turns of young nun that even with this knowledge, 
a test examination But the txpuitnu lnd m the) in 1 much more m its absence, tin re is much to be 
working of th< stun hastonunccd the comims hared liom partiality and private oi jiolitical 


working of th< system lias com meed the column hared liom partiality and private oi jiolitical 
Bioners and the path unuit uy c >mimttcc cf the I inti re at 1 he nunistei must depend on the recom- 
wisdom of advanc in tin dm eti n ot < mpi title u | im ndati ns < f < the is, md w ill be obliged to comply 
The minimum stand ud is diflic ult to m unt un It with the unpoitunitus of friends aqj} political 
causes delay and uicnimmt lit t by tin ujceti n ot I supp liter llusc will natuially desire to seive 
candidates, anl tlu necessity of pioyidin^ othus thur ftiutds t ithtr thin the public, and their 
The rejections tlnow unph i ant discudit on tin I fm mis an I < st sun l 1 y the advancement of their 
patiou, and it lmjiunt, lr is i enbulm>t t > tlu unlit |1 ist i mipitmt clulditn Hence theie is good 

ness of the candidates, l ut to the stuulfi 1 lung i ison foi supp sing tint the tlioice would be 

fixed too In gli Lin candihti is i gneu l it th s nuwliit woim thin if mul< blindfold fiom a 

loss of an ippomtment which In h 1 1 to ik< l n is Ins I 1> UI _>t bo\ 


own, and the pition is hk< ly t » shire tlu ft dm 
In the cornpf tittv< sy->t in tins t \ lls ilo in t t \ist 1 
The numlir ot t nnpctitois will its It ket p up the 
stand ml, th c mini ilt i not njnkl is unlit 


I hough tho m w systtm has not yit been long 
‘emu li in oj r iti m t » giu sutbcicnt grounds fiom 
(.vjitiun i l pi one tinting a fltiong opinion, the 
< ommissioiu rs do not In bit iti to tledarc in their 


but only gist s w iv t > uu iittn md tin st md ud | 1 itest it put tint competitive examinations, com* 
cinnotbe h ml t lx li\t 1 t In h tor tlu fit of i tuned with piepci comlitu ns is to age, health, 
candid ites umtugioiwul laws tint the )ni/< is I uul ehirattei, and with the check ot a period 
worth tlu tioulh ot ittummnt On ill c ^rounds, (f piobition, and with piumotion by meut from 
tlic commissioiu rs monnidi 1 tin giadudmli due |iliss to ( 1 iss n tlu be t mode of providmg for the 


tion of opt n competitive ex munitions into til the h tiblic s t\io 


departments ot the stunt but m tin m< intime j 
think it a sifu courst t ) eoutuuu and extend tin 
system ot li mi ti d c mp tition lxptiumt h>\v<.\ i 
has shewn that tin letter is < ftui i systdn rf e ni 
petition moic in uanu thm m leility and tint 
some conditions u< mjuisite t> mike it (ftcctivt 
In 1859, 1107 pds<iis iv n iionun ite 1 t) (<M|rtt 
for 258 situitions ef llust onlv 197 Wd ‘<m 


llu obj< etions whuli have been aiged on tho 
rtliu hind u mainly reducible to the two which 
loll t It is f> u 1 in the lirst place, that in com 

P titnc examui itions ti > imuli credit is given to 
hoi i In requu mints wlmh an, not ltqutrcd for 
tlu mi I o tins it is replied, that persons being 
tpjxmiL i me uly hh i >t is liay mg burned, but m 
otdci t> 1< utt linn pi < ft sstoil, Hit only thing by 


petent, the rein umii^ 71<> lxni-, v\Ji)ll> unfit i i win ii tin best tindilitcs e m lx disermnnatcd is 
any appointment llu i tl i nqttition t rkjlic tli tr t ihcitnt vm tho ordmuy blanches of a liberal 
between I97pdhu\s J lu t\p min ot ISM) e n c In i < n , iuitlur that du< w eight i« always given 
firms this new In a c mpt tition ;oi 42 chrkslups t a ([Uin Hunts th it aic stn tlyprutnal writing, 
at the Vdmnalty, ( t GO < indidibb mly 21 w<rt mthnntie hpcllmg, J n r lish composition, and the 
competdit, hein^ Ids thm tin numb i of situ itious pi wit of fi mmi • i pmi* of a givt n set of pajicrs, 
so tint eompt tition in tint c st would luvt *iv»n .so that whitiver lu the scholastic rtquircmenls of 
worso results th in a simph test t x mini iti nt With 'tin sutccssful candid ite, then is enough of tho 


tho \icw of rendu in' it nunc cflettm the pirlia 
mental y committee ct ISI 1 ) h iw mon nieiidtd st nit 


jn actual to qualify lnm foi his t (Iiee , and lastly, 
th it (xamin itions m 1 uigu yi, litt t iture and science 


modifications in tin s)otem which Hit commit minis are txtrcmily useful m astcrtaining the relative 


intend to cairy 


In futuit, n> candid dt will ibility, mdmtry and cultiv ition of tin candidates. 


be admitted to tnld into thr com jx tition who h is and tint it is is illouling rude me of these that 
not previously pass tl tin test of tit ness ind tit tiny m ] nnupilly rt girdt tl 


competition for < ieli yacm y will td i place among It is cmttmlc 1, m the ond place, that theie 
at least five of such quiliti d pci son i He ie t n vt ry inijiurtant moril qiialities which are not 
examination will be muulv confined to wiitmg tikm into account m i toinpt titivo examination, 
Spellmg, arithmetic, and makin^ iji us of a gntn 11ns must lx at omt ndi rutted, for although »uoh 
Set of papers lb is at tlic ame time furtliei itcorn quilitus as pci sr\ trance arid < nergy may to some 
mended that tho experiment ->f optn t om petition *\i it It mdieitcd ly superiority or acquirements, 
as tried m the Indian ti\il Servut ho from time to then ue otlwis, Midi vs judgment, discretion, 


qiiditus as pci sr\t ranee and energy may to some 
txl it It mdjciifd ly superiority or acquirements, 


time repeated in other d( partnu nts 


Htiength tf will, regvrdmg which no 


The mode of making the ippomtmont* to the eut un 1 1 nelusions can be drawn It has, however. 
Civil Service has of late y eat s bet n much disc usst tl, lx on justly observed, that this class of qual|tig£ ; 


end the permanent natiuc ol tin appointments can be shewn only by conduct, and thaflp^0 
I makes the question one of much importance The caily a'c at which the appointments are made 
| inemhers of this service lenmmug m ofljcc through will hive raiely alien (led sulbcicnt opportUAlti^ 
ftd jjoliticaL changes, and aiding each mmistei in for giving proof of them, to which it may be 
%tm by their knowledge of buriincss and of odicial added, th it the previous conduct and disposition 
' details, form, in fact, a class of professional public of candidates is rarely known to the bead of the 
entering tbeir profession as others do while department or other authority who ttiakes the 
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EXANTHEMATA— EXCHANGE. 


appointment If these qualities are not tested by 
competitive examinations, neither were they tested 
under the system previously m existence , and the 
objection, therefore, apparently amounts to this, 
that having the means of tenting the intellectual 
qualities and acquirements of the candidate, wo 
ought to abandon it bciause it docs not include all 
the moial qualities, w hdc at the s irac tunc there is 
no satisfactory mode 01 testing the latter 

It is obvious th it wh< nev * r s< vtiol persons apply 
for the same thing then must Ik coinpt tition m 
One way or oth i it will 1>< either in the way oi 
influence — m which cist a person is wheftd not 
because he is tin littu m in, lmt to H i itify^mm one 
else— 01 by ttstimonuh which is not altogcthi i 
satisfactory r lln mn lining j liu is com petition by 
examination It u worthy <t nimik, that lx subs 
its other adv mtagiB, the lntt«i _,ms an nnpi tus to 
education through t)u whol< c nintry, stirnulnti 
exertion, and ukuiu igrs h il iL ol mdustiy hibits 
which, onto acquiri d ltmun indlccnnc ipjli iblc 
to the jmblic str\ ic < 

EXANTIIEMATt (fiom a biuk \nl», i> 
effloresce, oi come cut in i i isli), i cliss >t kind 
diseases (see Trim) iltcndid ly distinctive uup 
tions on tin akin ipp< mng at i d iiuitf jnnod 
and running i ic< ogius ibh tonne lo tins cliss 
belong small pox, tb ic kc a pt x m islis eaihtfiuij 
and, accoidmg to some authouti , plyuc, 1} [dins | 
erysipelas, &c 

E'XARCH wis tin title hist (otiUncd by 
Justinian on lus comm ind< r in c luc I an 1 mi eg( h nt 
In Italy The ( onque st c f It dy 1 y the (» tbs in the 
eaily part ot the Oth c w i i i eve it ldow to tin 
Byzantine pndc , and rustimm dftcrmim d to wijk 
out tho clisgi nee, and it cover the lmpt n il tc liitoiu 'i 
The execution of thispiojtct was intuited it Inst 
to Belisarms (q v ), md aftcivv mis to N uses fq v ) 
by whom the iceompust <>f Itdv w is cflccbd 
The latter was the hist who boi« tin lith < 1 < v vr< 1 1 
and the district on i uhn h lu iidccl w is c tiled tin 
Ex uuhati The sc it ol tin cmuIis was Rnunn 
the different towns ind tmitmics In l >til,hi r f) 
them bung governed by sul otclirutc rulers, tyhd 
Duces or Dukes r i he c vttnt nt the < x ir< h itc how 
ever, was gioduilly diminished, until it cinbiace l 
only the country about Rivinni, tin piescnt 
Romagna, and tin coists of Kimini isfuas Vneoni 
This was biouglit about putly by tin conquests ot 
the Longobaids, pirtly by the duke i of \ nine an l 
Naples making themselves inch pendent In the 
year 728, even this bin til portion fell fei a short 
time, into the hinds ol the Lon gob ucls In 752, 
Astulf, or AatoJphus, km, of the f on obanls jut 
an end to the By/mtine liile it Itavenni but in 
756, he was compelled to iisigu the ixaulutc t> 
Pepin the Less, king of the Blanks who give it 
over to the Bishop ot Rome, fetephiuus 11 — Fn the 
Christian Church, exarch w is originally a title oE 
the bishops, aftei wards of a bishop wbo pri sided 
over several otlu rs— a prunate It w is borne by the 
bishops of Altxandna, Antioch, 1 phesiis, (Vsar< a, 
and Constantine pic, till it was fin illy ixih mgi d feu 
the title of Patnuch A supenoi over be vend 
monasteries vv w also called in anueiit times an 
exarch Tin same title is also bornt, in the modern 
Greek Church by the pci son who ‘visits’ othu dlv 
as a sort of legate of the patriarch, the clergy and 
-lurches in a province 

EXCA'MBION, m Siotlmd, is the legal name 
for an exchange of lauds Heirs possessing under 
deeds of entail are empowered by the so calk d 
Montgomery Act (10 Geo III c 51) to exchange 
or excamb certain portions ot the entailed lands. 
Th© ^ portions exchanged must npt include the 
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principal mansion-honse Or Offices, or the garden, park, 
home faim, or policy, or more than one-fourth in 
value of the estate. As to the conditions under 
which, and the proceedings by which, exc&mbions 
of entailed lands are effected, see Bell's Law 
Dictionary 

EXCELLENCE, or EXCELLENCY, a title 
now giv i n to ambassadors, as representing not the 
affairs alone, but the persons of sovereign pnnoes, 
t > whom it was formerly applied The privilege 
of bung addicsscd as ‘Your Excellence/ and of 
df m Hiding a pm itc mtorvicw with the pnnee to 
win m he is <u indited, are the chief distinctions 
Wlwcm the privileges of an ambassador, and an 
e nvoy oi imiusti r j knipotentiary See A mbassai>6r, 
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E\( HA > (IE a term ipphed to buddings or 
pi ms <i lLsoit ior meidiants Him name Bourse 
(Puise ) is i] plied in 1 rime md Belgium to a icsort 
et this km 1 ml in J limbing, md some other 
beiman e tits, then is tin equivalent woid Boise 
1 \t h in jut Jiave usually eompulunded an open 
qu idi ingk bimouudid by in auadc, flee to all 
poisons * but m some cjsis Hurt leading rooms 
now constitute lesorts of thn kind, md these aie 
open only to i b ly of subsciilurb and visitors 
whom tiny intiodii Ot this dcscnption ire the 
1 \ ii m.g s of M im lust* ind (*1 isgovv 

Jvhin <s ongmitc the l unmcicial cities of 
Itily, Lummy, iml t' Ni Midlands, fiom which 
list n mud uuntiy th y won copied by England 
1 lu merit of mtiodueii tin m is due to fen 7 hoiuas 
(insliam who hiving i< suite! as Bntish agent at 
\utw ( i p m 1530 (hose tin Bourse of th it city ns a 
muh I 1< r the Boy il Ivchan < of London Their 
institution m Liujand is thuefore coincident with 
tin list of eomnuicnl pio^pc nty at the middle ot 
flu Hdh untury I lit lust tone of fTrt&ham’s 
Lu s ( foi «nl w is origin illy < dltd, was laid Juno 
(>, 1 500, site Ik ing ioun l foi it by it moving eighty 
house* in ( oinliill and it vv is finished in Novemlnr 
1<>(>7 It ( onsist (1 ol a qu uli m I with an arcade , 
ibtvt vv is i ttuulor with stills, for the silt) ot 
waif s J lus cori idt l w as t ilh d the pan n b< hewed 
to he » corruption of lahn L» r for pith oi w ilk 
Outsidt wuc shops On J iiiuaiy 21, 1570 1571, 
the Buist was ttremomously opened by Queen 
Lli7ib(th immediately aftci dining at the house of 
Sn i horn is Gitsham in Bishopsg itc Stieet Having 
v levvcd tin vvliolc Burse, the qut t n, by herald ana 
trumpet, caused it to be pioclaimed ‘The Royal 
Exihangt This first lxchm 0 c of London, waa 
almost tntucly th jtiovfd bv thi great hro of 1666 
\ new i xeh mgt was forthwith elected on the spot, 
and opt lie el Septtmbei 2b, 1669 I’his second Royal 
I \c hinge li id the samt f itc , it was destioyed bv 
hie, linuaiy 10, 1S36 The foundation btouo oi 
the third Lxchangc was laid by Prmce Albert, 
Jmuiry 17 1842 Completed in three years, at a 
oust ot £150,000, from the designs of W ’Lite, it 
w is open i tl J imniry 1, 1 845, by Queen Victoria, 
who decimal it ‘to be her loyal will and pleasure 
that this building be hereafter called The Royal 
Exchange ’ 

Tin term Exchange seems to have been naturally 
adopted fiom the circumstance that buying and 
t \< lmnging of merchandise, and also exchanging and 
pay mg away of money, formed the chief object ol 
concourse In the present day, early intelligence 
in matters affecting commerc© and public finance 
forms a principal attraction of this kind of resort. 
Although o]>en daily, there are usually certain day* 
and hours of meeting when the throng i$ consider- 
able The meeting is familiarly called ‘OhangOi' 
as, for example, * Change commences 1 
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EXCHANGE. 


and it id worth while seeing the orowd that comes 
thronging at that hour ” — Murray’s Handbook , 
article 4 Hamburg 1 The two great days of meeting 
at the Boyal Exchange, London, are Tuesdays and 
^Fridays, and the busiest time is from 3 to 4 o’clock 
At this time aro seen the gieatest people on 
Change , some of whom, such as the Rothschilds, 
occupy a well-known spot 

In London, there are several other Exchanges, 
but for special purposes , among these are the 
Corn Exchange in Mark Lane, and the Coal 
Exchange m Lower Thames Street Exeter Change, 
which was a sort of bazaar, with a menagerie ot 
wild beasts, stood in the btiaud, upon or near 
the s to of the houst of the Kiri of Exetci , the 
building, as an interruption to the thoroughfare, 
was lemOvod in 1829 The Bourse at Paris and 
at Marseille, also the Men bants’ Exchange m Wall 
Street, New York, may be mentioned is buildings 
of great extent and iltganct Lately, some hand 
some and commodious Corn Exihanges, as resoits 
for gram dealers, have been elected m vanous 
towns in Gicat Bntaiu 

EXCHANGE, in Political Economy, is some turns 
applied to the conversion of the money of one 
country into its equivalent in the money of anotlux 

as by stating tho id ition w hie h Fic m h napoh ons 
and fiaucs biar to Bntisli pounds The ti clinic il 
meaning of tlu word has now, however, conic to 
bo the diftciaict between the actuil v iluc of money, 
taken by the standard of bullion, m any two plices 
with relation to each other If, in London, it corts 
more than £100 to pay XI 00 in St Pc tersburg, the 
rato of exchange is igamst the foinui town, and 
in favour of the latter , an mhibitant of which will 
be able to pay a debt ot XI 00 m London with less 
than £100 worth of bullion m bt Petersburg The 
process will be best explained by analysing it 
through means of simple examples If Thomson 
& Co of London buy £100 worth of wine iroiu Ih 
la Rue of Paris, and l)e la Rue, on tlu other 
hand, buy £100 worth of cotton goods from 
Thomson & Co of Loudon, the two debts, won 
theie no others httweni the inn < hint Is oj the Mine 
towns , would extinguish l u li other, and Unix 
would be no necessity oitlnr foi ti in4kmttuig lriomy 
or chaw mg bills of cxchuigc Suppose, however, 
that it is not De 1 1 Kut, but his m lghboiu 
Bonchamp who has bought tlu £100 worth of cotton 
goods fiom Thomson & Co, then tho debts of all 
will be settled by Bonchalbp paying £100 to »e la 
i Rue on Thomson & Co ’s account Suppose , ne xt, tin 
case of De la Hm being due nothing to Thomson 
& Co, and Bonchamp bung due them only L r >0, a 
like sum lias to be otherw is». found Van 1 1 adt of 
Amsterdam is due precisely this sum to Thomson 
A Co, while either De la Rue or Bouchamp is due 
the same amount to V in Pridt for i purchase of 
Gouda cheeses, tlnu it is eltai that the* hi voral 
debts can be adjusted among them without the 
transmission of bulhou It will cost souk trouble 
to adjust tho payments, however, and this tumble 
Will have to be paid for As in. paying Thomson & 
Co their debt of £100, Dc li Rue will luue to pay 
for thus trouble, the rate of exchange will bo against 
him If the debt, or my pai t of it, cannot be met 
by such an adjustment out of cross debts and credits, 
it will be necessary for the debtor to stud bullion 
to his creditor , and this bung an txpeusive process, 
it throws the rate of ext hauge igainst the debtor 
Who so pays For instance, if the sum due by the 
Frenchmen to Van Pradt was only £25 instead of 
£50, then De la Rue would have had to be at the 
expense of sending £25 to London in bullion No 
t'jOneh actual transactions toko place in the existing 
^ ^ mercantile world, because the accounts in debtor 
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and creditor connected with the three towns above 
referred to are to be counted m thousands, and 
ramify into other towns , but the above examples 
may be held to represent the groups of debtors and 
creditors, as algebraic signs represent quantities. 
The individual merchants m one trading town haVo 
no idea how the surplus of debit or credit may He 
between them, far less can they tell how it maybe 
adjusted by debits and credits in othor towns ; but 
through the agt noy ot bankers, bill discounters, and 
other persons who deal in money, the relations 
of all tiaeling places towards each other are m a 
constant stito of shifting and adjustment , and any 
out w hoJias to pay a debt in any trading place can 
hud out liow much be has to give to get that debt 
paid, and can pay it accordingly When, through 
the opt i ition ot these c duplicated transactions, you 
require to give moie than £100 m Loudon to get 
that amount paid in Pans, then the rate of exchange 
is against London, and is m favour of Pans, where 
less than X 100 m c ash w ill pay a debt of £100 m 
London The dilh lonco will geneially depend on 
the difficulty ot ad| listing questions of debt and 
cm dit throughout the fit Id of European commerce, 
m such a in inner as to g< t the debt paid If it 
cannot bi paid by adjustment, then bullion must 
be suit, and thus it is gun r illy said, that the rate 
of i xi hinge against my place is limited by the 
charge of tr iimmitting bullion to it The rate of 
exchange is liibh to be brought to a level also 
by conmieiciil exportation and importation, since, 
whenevu it is expensive to get money scut to a 
counl i \ , tlu rc is a tempt ition to send goods to that 
countiy, to compensate the debt In the general 
arch of transactions of this kind, tho atato or town 
which has the largest amount oj transactions Will 
hive the hugest number of debtors and of creditors, 
and will thus afford the chief facility for each 
compensating the other It is thus that London is 
tin centre of tin money lmiket, where all the debts 
and endits m tlic world nny be said to meet and 
extinguish cich othu While the old notions 
ibout tho Balance of 'l'lade (q v) existed, it was 
supposed that the n ition which the exchange was 
agunst was going to nun , while that winch it W»S 
m lav ui ol wis providing through the other’s loss 
At pr( suit, it is liicouvonient and expensive to a 
country to li ivo the exchange 1 agamst it An 
idvtrse exch ingc g< ncr illy mdicites a sort of break 
in tlu are Je ol tradf, winch it would be advanta- 
ge ons to fill up, and may be caused by the commerce 
of a country decreasing, on tho other hand, how- 
e vtr, the imports for which a country pays in .cash 
oi in < \p< naive bills, may be the same as a highly 
adv antageous traffic Gold produemg countries 
find bullion their most advantageous export, and 
the samo is the case* with count! its into which gold 
has flow id in excess 

EXCHANGE, Dj-jed ot, m English law, a common 
law assurance, whereby persons severally seised of 
lands, mutually grant them m exchange, each bis 
own land for that of the otha In order to a valid 
exc liangc, livo things ire nc tcasary 1 The two sub- 
ject 1 must be of the same nature, as lands for lands, 

1 battels for chattc Is, but not real for personal estate 

2 The parties must take an equal estate , thus, an 
estate in fa cannot bo exchanged for an estate tail . . 

3 The word 4 exchange * must be used. 4. There 
must In entry, and it eithei party die before entry, * 
lus hen may avoid the exchange 5 Smtfe thi * 
statu* c of Frauds (29 Car II c 3), if the interest bq 
large i than a term for three years, the exchange 
must be in writing A mutual warranty and ngfct 
of f ntry was formerly implied in an exchange. This 
effect of the deed has been taken away W 8 and 
9 Viet c. 100, s 4 By the 8 and 9 Vwt e. 118* 
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e, 92, called the Common Enclosure Act, the 
commissioners are cmpowcrod to make exchanges 
for the bftter carrying out of the purposes of tlio 
act A deed of exchange closely resembles in its 
particulars an Excambion (q v ) in Scotland 
EXCHANGES, MiniATtv, are certain arrange 
ments made between office is of the English anny 
An officer may exchange or change places, m tin 
Guards, or Line, with xuothei of equal lank in any 
regiment of the tibov e lorps, by mutual consent mil 
on payment of budi a sum is slull represent tlu 
difference of value Utwon tlu commission vicat< l 
and that assumed As mil of tin exchanging 
officers enteis Ins new i >ry it tlic bottom of In-* 
rank, exchange bun fits ifficiis, i sp<<i illy thus# 
unable to purchase promotion, who mnuu in thnr 
original regiment, by 1 1\ tncju r tin m towards the 
top of the list, and tin u ion m iu i to ])tom< ti m on 
. A non purchase vacan y o cuiiin f \n olhc i on 
full pay may cxchnn'i with m >t lie 1 on kilfpay 
provided t youngir life Ik not thinly tiled t> 
the half pi y list, ind suhji it ilw iys ti th« ion 
sent of thi Siuitiry foi \Y u it tin rink bi 
one of those which ur jmuhisibk (sic ( dm mis 
SIONS, Akm\), a payment of mom v from one office i 
to another is nucssuy to t« nij l« tf an ix< hinge 
between full j >ay and. lulf piy tin imount hiving 
relation legally to tin 1 emulated aituilly to tin 
inaikit value of c i<li kind of loiimnasion, as notuid 
in the article just cited I xilnngis aic oiilinanly 
arranged by tho army agi ills 
EXCHEQUER, Uiuncwioi oi mi 1 ho office 
of Chancellor of tin I x hcquci m m dun tunes, 
will be accuiatily ilisiiil>cd wlun wi s ly tint In 
is the first tin anu mmisUr of tin ( lown Stintlv 
speaking, he is the under tic v nur, tin • lint of 
Lord High Tii osun r In m., now vi sti 1 m the Loi Is 
Commissioners of tin in ismy When th I mm 
Minister is a munbu of the. JIousi if ( onim >ns 
he sometimes holds tin office of < ham ell >i if the 
Exchequti The judn i il functi ns of tin I h m 
cellor of the Exchequti in i> n w bo i usiLui l 
matter of histoiy V< Ixiiiiyifi ( uji in 
When the chief baron md the Ini >ns ui i pully 
divided in opin on, he in iy bi u juned t> nhru 
tlic cause w ith the birous md to Jus opinion 
But the last instance m which tins w is d m w is 
in 1735, anel though the ill lsion which Sir Bob* it 
Walpole gave is snd ti hive givi n i_nat silisiu 
tion, the custom is not JyLi ly to be i vutccl to 

EXCHEQUER, ( or ui ot one of the sii] rune 
courts of common liw m In^lind I lit Couit 
of Exchequei was unkindly tin court win mu 
all matters rclitmg to the i )\al memos win 
adjudicated upon It is sud (Madox Hist oj J x 
l 177) that as tuJy as the iu n of William tin 
Conqueror a Court of Lxiliequci w is in ex stone e ( 
This was piobably nothing mou thin a branch of | 
the A ula lieqia^ oi guat comic il i f the n ition but | 
on the subdivision of that court in tin ici^n of 
Edward 1 , the Court of Exchequer acquired a 
separate and independent position r l lit sptual 
duty then assigned to tin court w is to older tho 
revenues of the crown, and to ruover the king’s 
debts anil dutiis The louit was them dcnomin itod 
the Sracicumm a w ml eluivtd, it is sud, from 
sateens or scacttun, a chess hoard , and it was so called 
because a checkered clcth was anciently wont to be 
laid upon the table of the court (Madox, Hut of 
Li ), a practice which, until the late act, prev ailed 
m the ( ourt of Exchequer in Scotland I he court 
formerly consisted of two divisions, au equity, and 
a common law or plea bide Lord Coke {Inst iv 
118) appeals to doubt whether the equitable juris 
diction of the court can be traced back further than I 
m 


the statute 33 Henry Vltt c 30 This equitable 
jurisdiction of the Exchequer was abolished by 
5 Viet c 5, and transferred to the Court of Chance^ 
On the first institution of the court, the business 
was chiefly confined to matters connected With the 
royal rev cuue, but a privilege was conceded to all 
the' king’s debtors and f aimers, and all accountants 
of the 1 xchequer, to sue and implead all manner of 
persons r l his pnvili go was exercised by means -of 
a writ of quo minus (now abolished by 2 Will IV 
i 19), when in it w&s set forth that tho plaintiff 
bung a cli htor of tin king, was, by reason of the 
wiong done to him by the defendant, deprived of 
the me ms of disihaiging his ilibt to the crown 
(/m minus suffiunn existit) The bcnfhfc of this 
wilt vv is ly eli is extended to all the lieges, on 
tlu fi tun tint thi y win crown debtors By this 
nu ans tin ( unit of Lxcli qiv r anpurid a ioncurrent 
jmisdn lion with the othei louits of common law 
1 ho judgis of tin J xihiqnn consisti d originally of 
tin lord titasuru tlic c hani i llor of the Exchequer, 
mil thru puisne judgi s these 1 istwore called barons 
ot the Lxiln qiit r J lie tit li ot b iron is said by Mr 
Stiffen {Id of Hon 2 r > 10) to Inn been given to 
the judges in tlu Jxchiquci lx cause they were 
inc n idly mylc of such is wcrcbaions of the king- 
dom lhc i h mu llor of tlu I xc lu qu< i hat only oq 
tlic iquitysult of tin couit Hie list occasion on 
whuli In was e illul i >n to imlcisi Ins judicial 
film lions w is in Lho ca f Is ush v the Eist India 
Company, whin tlic ju i_,is wue cquilly divided m 
< pi iu u I Ins i ise ucuirul in Michiclmas turn 
1715 whin Sn Uobi it W alpolr w is cliaiicrllor of 
tlu l xchcquer, ml hn judgment is u l to haVo 
gum ,.1111 id safisfution Ih couit now consists 
ofiTvcjudgs m z the chief bai n uul foiu barons 
(t 1 xcliupier 1 lom this couit an appe il lies in 
1 nor (q v ) t > tin ( ( urt of T xiluquu Chamber 

T hr ( ixu t ( f I l h jutr ( h nnbn was originally a 
ci uit of ill the judgis m I iul in 1 assembled for 
illusion if mattus of law (t iki, Inst iv 110, 119) 
loi L C mi pi nil states, tint the Ioid chancellor was 
in the hibifc if idjimning eiais of extraordinary 
unpirtiiHi into the Ixchujuii tint lie might have 
tin opinion of the twilvi judges (7 up s of the Chan 
c this l JO) 1 ut tin orelinuy jurisdiction of tho 
( mu t of 1 xeln qm r ( hamber is as a court of eiror, 
in whidi i ipieity it it views the judgments of tho 
thi i ( i mrts of common liw Uns louit was estab 
lishid by U l Iw l c 12, for the purpose of 
lmiwm^ the duijioiis of the common law side of 
thi ( oui t of J \ luqucr, and w is composed of the 
ludges of tin other two ourts— viz, the Queen’s 
be icli and the ( ommon Picas By 27 Lhr c 8, it 
wai rnacti 1 that the judgts of the Common Pleas 
and J xehiqin i ‘•liuuld form a second Court oi 
kxihequir C hambu, for review of certain coses in 
the Qiici u s 1m nch And now, by 11 Gio IV, and 
1 Will 1\ c 70, the Court of Exchequer Chamber 
is constituted tin court of ri view for all proceedings 
in lir^r (q v ) fiom the courts of common law, the 
ju 1 i s of tw o cf tne courts always forming the court 
of appeal for the proceedings of the third The 
( ourt of I xchcquer Chamber is also, by 1 Will IV, 
c 70, constituted the court of review for criminal 
cas< s on writ of error from the Queens Bench. 

In Scotl md, before tho Union, the Exchequer was 
tho kings revenue court It consisted of the trea- 
suior the treasurer depute, and as many of the lords 
of Exchequer as the king was pleased to appoint 
(Lrsk i 3, 30) The Scottish Court of Exchequer 
w as continued by the 19tli article of the treaty of 
Union, until a now court should be established!* 
which was effected by 6 Anne, c 20 A pnvative 
jurisdiction was conferred on the court as to qjwa* 
tious relating to revenues and customs of excise, end 
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EXCHEQUER BILLS-EXCISE. 


aA to id) honour# tod estate# real and personal, and 
forfeitures and penalties aramg to the crown within 
Scotland. Bat questions of title to lands, honours, 

’ &e were reserved to the Court of Session The 
judges of the court were, the high treasurer of Great 
1 Britain, the chief baron, and four other barons, 
•ltd English barristers as well os Scotch advocates 
were allowed to pr u tise m the court In cases of 
difficulty, apd where there was a collision of juris 
dictions, it was formerly not unusual to hold confer 
ences with the barons, and the foun of <h suing the 
'conference was to send the lord ulvocatc and, in 
his absence, the solicitor g« ncral to request a meet 
ing, though it lus been doubted whether they v\cie 
bound to carry the mcssia, (Simula Pi ait u? 27) 
By 2 Will IV c 54 it was provided th it successors 
should not be ippointed to such of the, batons is 
should retire or du and thifc the duties of tin i< urt 
should be discharged by a jml^e of the touit of 
Session And now by 1 ( ) md 20 A let c 50 the 
Court of Exchequei is ah lishcd in 1 the junsdii tion 
transferred entirely to the (.mill of Session 

Ifie Court of / a heijun Chnmbu m Licluid was 
established by 40 («eo 111 c SO It consists of 
the chief justices, ehicr baion and tin itst ol the 
justices and hnons, or any nine c t than 

EXCIILQl Bit Bins, 1 ills issued it the 
Exchequer mulct tin uithonty of a ts of j uli i 
ment, as Bccunty foi in nry a l\ in t 1 t) tin 
government lluy c mtun m in^gnunt on the 
part of the gov 1 1 nine lit f r the piym nt ef the 
principal sums ulv mcc cL v\ itli lilt t<s1 1 hese lulls | 
form the elm f ]ait <f the unfundc l debt if the 
countiy Uuy war lust is m 1 m tin ret n of 
William T IX tu th v u 1(>% and weie eltiwn 
for v irious mu unts from * 100 to £5 \t tint 
time they bore intrust it tin rati of three pi nee 
per day on a lnm lied pounds (Mac ml iv, llistoi i/ if 
Pnfjland, iv 700) I he mtenst w is i educed to 2 1 
during the ingn if Amu Duiing tin w ir 1791 
1814, the rate of mteiest w is usuilly dd At 
present, it is gciur illy from l*d to 2'rf pa £100 
per diem Holders ot tluse bills an <\ mj t firm 
all risk, except that ansing fi >m the un umt of 
premium oi discount they may hiw h inn f i 
them The bills piss from h md to h'tncl is incite y 
and are piy iblc it tin treisuiy at p it liny 
may also he paid t> g vcrnnicnt in dischii rt for 
taxes When it is int tided t> ] ay <11 outstanding 
Exchequer bills pu >li n ti is gmnly adv ltisr 
ment The advances of money t> the g v in # nt 
by the Bilik of 1 upland arc nude < n J x< he pier 
bills These bdls ui a conic limit rnr ms when by 
the government can meet a udd n dun in l foi 
unusual expenditure Ihus (is will be sun 1 cl w) 

during the pressure of tlu Indian mutiny (1856 
1858 ), the amount due on Ixchequcr lulls greatly 
Exceeded that of the ycais which immediately pt< 
ceded and follow el \ mount of I'clnqmr bills 
unprovided foi to 1SG0 1855 £17, 151 400 

1856 , £21,182 700 , 1S57, J 20 089 000 1R5S, 

£ 20 , 911 , 500 , 1859, £13 277,100, 18G0, £1J, 228,200 

4 EXCIPIENT (Lat exnj in I reemve) an inert 
Or slightly active sijjbst uu e mtioelueed into a medi 
cal prescription as a vehide oi medium of admmis 
tration for the stnetly medi m il ingredients Thus, 
Conserve of red roses or bnadciumb, is used to 
^ make up pills , sulpji ite o f p tass, or w hito sugar, 

^ in medicinal powders, warn mueilagc, white of 
■ egg, and many other substanee a m fluid mixtures 
\ EXCI'SE, the name of a tax on eornmod dies, from 
\t|6 Latin exeunt, cut off, as be. mg a portion of the 
%iiLue of the commodity cut off and set apart for 
ifo revehue before the commodity is sold This is 
mb its Actual nature, however, for the manufac- 


turer who looks to a profit on lus outlaw does nto 
give part of the value to the revenue ; he meteay 
counts the tax as part of his expenditure, which he 
intends to get back with a profit, so that it con* 
statutes on addition to the ultimate puce which the 
purchaser or consumer has to pay A tax on com* 
moditus sold and bought is a very obvious one* 
adopted m almost every country where tones have 
been raised otheiwise than on the land or by the 
hciel, but it has generally appeared m the simple 
shape of a ti 11 on goods brought to maiket, and the 
complicated inangements foi officially watching 
the process of a m muf k ture through all its stages, * 
for the put pose of suing that none of the dues of 
the revenue are evaded is of ( ompar itiv cly modern 
oiigin It had been foi some time successfully 
pi letiseel m 11 llmd when the Long Pail lament, 
who wue l< oking ibout foi a fruitful source of 
n venue observing how productive it had been 
tlu.ro, cst ibltdic el m excise on liquors m England 
m 164d It vs is eoiitanutd at the Kcstoration by 
tin same st itute wlueli .ibohshcd nils, escuages, 
and tlu otliei tirnlii exactions, along with the 
( curt of W uels (stiblished foi tnfoicing them, 
ind tin iov il pieiogitives of pmveyonce and pro* 
t nipt ion J he excise in ly thus he considered tho 

juice ] ud fir tin aholili in of the burdens of tile 
teudil system I liou^h ilways unpopular, tlu^ 
excise m s me F >rm oi othu has ever since con- 
tinued to he i mite rial element in tlu taxation 
md lev mu of Piitun In the earlier part of 
| list century, Sit Hubert VV ilpolo entertained the 
'notion of e nl ii in^ its pioductivenoBS while flutl- 
I siting its pi (portion il jiessim, by tlio bonthng 
(system, wlueli suspuids tho ixiction of the duty i 
until the ^ > Is ate s >ld uid thus leaves th< manu 
future r ill his cipitd t) be devoted to produc* 
ti 3ii Se c Wai i noi sixd Svsil 1 Hut the nimour 
of in cnlugennnt of the unpopular exeiso duty 
< rc it <1 i gi ne i il exeiteinent and the memorable 
cty ot 4 J ibe tty , I rope itv md no 1 xeibc ’ compelled 
\V al])oh t > abandon lus ju< jt tt 
An excise wit n compile Lvvith other taxes, has 
its gee d and its bil feitures it is a method of 
exhactin., mom y fer n ill mal pm poses from per 
s nil \| e nelitiiie en Inxnn s md is especially 
|finid h when f< 1 fiom those luxurtts the use 
I of which in (\<<ss bee onu s a vuc On tlu other 
bind it rcndeis ineessiry i system of mquimtoiial 
mspie tun not only \e ry nth nmve to all free people, 
but \ c i j, open to ibusf and friud, while at the 
h ime time e x e sivcly high dutii s, and duties on 
commodities stall tlv of domestic nnnufactme, lead 
to Mini,, hi * uul all its de moralising coiiHequences 
the evds ot an excise weie formerly aggravated by 
the pile tie c of finning the elntitH -that is, by 
letting tin m to the login st bidder whoso interest it 
bee arm like any other contrntoi to make ths 
greitast ]>< iblc pro! it by his Ape e nl itiou, and eon* 
scqutntly to exact tho duties m tho most ngoroufr , 
manner In <\(ry w 1 11 r< gul ite el revenue system, 
it is e f eouib< only fair to all mrtif s that the duty 
is tin livv liys it on should bo fully exacted , but 
in th ige < f fanning tlu arrangements were all I 
slovenly and th<io w is much latitude of power in, 
the hands ol the fainnrs The farming system 
Incline ve iv oppicssivc in 1 'ranee, especially m the 
f/abelh ei excise on that noi eBsary of life, salt. It 
is a ( unoi s fae t, liowe vc r, th 1 wlien the farrnmg o£ i 
the excise w is abolished in Scotland by the t 

the pc ople grumbled, i,mg they were easier under * 
the firmeis, their own neighbours, wlio acted on 
the principle of 4 live and let live,’ than under the 
officers sent down from England, who rigidly 
collected tho impost <- * 

An excise* works most easily when, it is laid on 
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j^me commodity banished from domestic production 
and created by manufacturers on a large scale In 
a great distillery, the excise officer is almost a por 
tion of the establishment, who has an eye oil every 
step of the process, with the view of seeing that 
the commodity dot s noi get into the markt t with 
out government obtaining its proptr sbaio — some 
times far tlie greater put— of the maiktt price 
The sdci&l influence ot such an arianperuent is very 
different from that ot the old candle and bait duties, 
which made it the function of the exciseman to 
pounce on a f irma’s fumly uniting the suiplus 
y tallow of tho last killed sheep, 01 ot a fibhtimin 
boiling seaw’itu to piocuiv, salt foi his potatoes 
The mauufactmei, howrvu, though he has the 
benefit of the bonding system, feels the excise icgu 
lations to be a pi rjx tu d di ig ai d bmdei ince m ins 
opeiations, since there ire multitudes ot imnulo 
opei citrons winch ht c innot pufomi without Binding 
spec ml notice' to the exu i d< putnn nt, or having 
an officer actually pit suit 'ibis undos it nens 
sary, too, that all the steps e>f tlie pioreyt hhotiM 
not melt 1> be de fine el as be tw t 1 n the in und ictura 
and the oflice'r, blit should be set forth in m let ot 
parhiment, and lie nee dev r itions toi tin pm post <f 
economy, or by wn\ of t xp< ) nm nt, lx e nim dilhuilt, 
and sometimes linpiactic ibli \s difluulties with 
whie'h the proelucei bis to contend, tluse things 
require lnm to 1 iv on the selling puce of the tom 
moclity a larger uldition, l»v it ison oi the eveisc, 
than the actual amount of tin elutv 

No method e>f taxation ltqunos a nieci adjust 
incut to the hoc id condition of i country than an 
excise Thus, in Lngl mel in the year 1710, a dut> 
of 20 s a gallon w is laid on spirits with ihe \nii ol 
suppressing the vie i of duuiktmu s, wbieli, on the 
other h met, it greatly unit istd, for the liw bte mu 
a dead lettei, and the smuggler fully supplied the 
maikct, although willmi tin two y< its in which tin 
law w is in loiec nohwti than 12 000 pa sons v at, 
according to Tind d’s Uistoi\ cnnvnted of otkmcs 
against the act in Scot! md, tin duty w huh was 
£w Gd a gallon, had to he re dun d m lb2 5 to 2s , on 
account ot the' pie a ih net ot smuggling hill the' 
consumption of the country, in t ie 1, p tying no duty 
The duty has bmee the n lx e n gr win illy' i used, until 
it now amounts to 10s v gillon, loinnng a vast 
souru otuvuuu The whole excise levinue of the 
Hinted. Kingdom feu I8(>0 amounte d to £‘20,101,000, 
of which nt uly lour liftlis were supplu d fioni the 
oonbiunptum of liepuu -il/, £10,000 1MJ fromsjnnts, 
and £6,8 r >2,158 fiom malt, uul time wae beanies 
tho hop duty, prodiiting £lb2SL, uid the licence 
duties tor selling liquois. The products cm ss of 
this great souuc eii nwmw, mel the exponst uul 
annoyance comic cted with the h vying ot i duty on 
other nuscell inoous commoditus lm lul to the 
gradual lemoval of mm\ cm -sc duties, ib, foi 
instance, on salt, candles, hatha, glins, soip, and 
lastly, on papor, which w is niievul on the 1st of 
Octobei 18(31 

There' w i* fonneily a sc puatt department with a 
very complex machinery lor the uelministiation ot 
the <\cibe It is now supt imteiickil by the com 
nussionerx of nhinel leienue, and for tin purposes 
of local cedketion and inspection, the country is 
divided into districts m each of which then is 
generally a collector and a cat Ain mimba of 
supervisors 

Certain taxis which m not piopulv of the 
nature ot excise, but i itln r of bee n< e duties tor 
following particular puisuits me collected in the 
excise department, as, foi instance, the duties 
payable by auctioneers, by letters of horses and 
carnages, tobacco dealers, and soap makers The 
only article properly excisable besides liquors is 
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chicory, which was excised for the purpose of 
obviating the adulteration of coffee. 

E'XCITANTS, or STIMULANTS, are thos* 
pharmaceutical preparations which, acting through 
the nervous system, tend to increase the action of 
the heart and other organs They all possess more 
or less of a pungent and acrid taste, and give rise 
to a sepsation of warmth when placed on a tender 
pirt of toe skin The class is a very numerous 
erne, and the application of excitants or stimulants 
to tin human subject should always be under tho 
supt r\ jsion of a qualified medical practitioner 

EXCLUSION BILL, a proposed measure for 
excluding tin Duke of Yoik, afterwards James II, 
ft om tlm succession to the throne, on account of his 
ivowcd ( 'atlioliasin A lull to this effect passed 
the Commons in 1 (> 70 , but w is thrown out by the 
Uppei House >\x the in w paili ament summoned 
in 1081 bit mu l dele mimed to lovert to this measure, 
it w is dissolved, md Chalks ruled henceforth 
without contiol St < ( ‘il vi i ls II, Jam eh II 

L\( OMMUN1CATION is exclusion fiom the 
fellowship ot the Christian Chuith The ancient 
Iloiu ms had something analogous in the exelusion 
of pa .oiis troni tin temples and fiom participation 
ol tin sicuhus vlinli pi i sons were also grven over 
with iw fid tat monies fo the Furies The Mosaic 
L iw decreed ixcomn ication in c iRe of certain 
otkmcs, uid the lutim connection of things civil 
the Jewish polity rendered 
tempoi il punishment The 
hut digit os of excomtnuni 
t ition Tin hist, A iihltn, wis an exclusion from 
tlie synagogue foi tlm tv diys, tint the offender 
nil glit he ishumel Tin sttond C/o /rm, was also 
foi tliirty diys, but beside exclusion from the 
synagogue, cirnod with it i pioiubition to all other 
Jews of any inlaeouise with tin linliviclu il, and 
wu often ]no( 1 mm <1 with sound of trumpet The 
Hind, Shumnuitka or Amithnna Wuuinatha (sie 
1 Col va 22), w is exclusion troni the synagogue 
and puvilegts of the Jcwisli Chinch for lift, with 
lo £ s of uul right, and w is accompanied with 
ten lble e uises, m w hu h tin olh nelei was given over 
to the judgment of God Jn the (Jlinatiuu Church, 
e \c ommumc ition Ins in all iges been practised, 
as indeed every society must necessaidy have the 
power e)f excluding unwoithy mcmbeis and those 
who lcfust to comply with its rules, and the New 
Tcstimenfc plunly recognises and establishes this 
right in the ehuich But two different degrees of 
lAcommumc ition were soon distinguished— tne first 
oi hssei, i nitre exclusion fiom the Lord’s Table 
and fiom othei privile ge s of members of the church, 
the second or gre itoi, pronounced upon obstmato 
ofluwhrs mel pa sons who departed norn orthodox 
doc time moie solemn and awful, and not so easdy 
cipibh of lx mg uvoktd reliances and public 
professions of upentancc were required, and m 
Atnea uul Spain, the absolution of lapsed persons 
(i i , those who m time of persecution had yielded 
to tlie lorce of tanptation, and hill on away from 
their Christian profession by tiie cume of actual 
sicTifhe to idols) was forbid do® except at the hour 
of death, or m cases where martyrs interceded for 
them But foi a long time, no civil consequences 
w ei e tonne eti d w ltli excommunication Afterwards, 
the gre ite r excommunication Was accompanied with 
loss of political rights, and exclusion from public 
oihccs The power of excommunication also, which 
had been at first in the church as a body, gradually 
passed into the hands of the bishops, and more 
especially of the popes, who did not scruple to 
exercise it against entire communities at once. 
The capitularies of Pepin the Less, m the 8th <?., 
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ordained that the greater excommunication should 
be followed by banishment from the country The 
&Qj£ian Catholic Church pronounces the sentence 
*■ of excommunication with many circumstances of 
iemble ^ solemnity, and it contains a prohibition to 
all Christian persons of all intercourse with the 
person excommunicated, and of extending to Inin 
even the most ordinary social offices The latent 
1 examples’ made by the pope were Napdteon I 
in 1809, and Victor Emmanuel, king of Italy, 
in 1860, neither of whom, howevci, was exeunt 
*mumcated by name, the pope having confined 
himself to a solemn and nitenttd publication 
of the penalties ibemd by his prcdtcessois 
against those who unjustly iu\ ulcd the tirntoncs 
of tho Iloly Sit, usurped oi violitcd its lights, 
or violently impeded tluir fm t\imst JPopi 
Innocent III, in the Latei m Council (J21 r >), 
declared th.it excommunication put an end to all 
civil rights and dignities, ind to tin possession of 
any property The excoriimunic ition ot i soun igu 
was regarded as tieeing subjects fiom then allc 
glance, and m the jear 1 LOU, tins suit* me vis 
pionotinced agtmst the Lmpuor lit my IV, 
an example wJneli substipient popes likewise 
ventured to follow Jhit Die hirful w< iiions with 
which the popts amud th'instlvi i m tins po\w i 
of oxconmiunit ition, win* niuknd imuh It -.s 
offbetne thiough lliui me lutmus employment the 
evident worldly motive:. 1 »v vvhnh it w u mum turns 
governed, and tht cxionmiunn itions vvlinh n\ il 
popes hurled ignnat euh otliei dining tin lnnt 
of the grcit pap il schism The Uni (huith 
also rnaki i use oi ixcommunu ition, ami tup u 
at Constantinople, on i u itim »Sund iy, the gi< ati i 
ban is pronounud ag.uust the Jbuinii ( ithoJu 
Church --The Rdormus k timed only tint powu 
ot excommunication vvhidi appeuul to tlum to he 
inherent m the constitution ot the Chnslim mm uty, 
and to be functioned by the Won! oi (Jod, nor 
have any civil consujui ih t s bun ji no illy ion 
neeted with it in Piotcatmt < uuntiu s To i oiiiiut 
Buck const (juc net 3 with e\< omiminii ition m iny' 
measuic •vlnti vt i, is lutuidv inconsistent with 
tht prinnphs of the Ki foi matum IScnrtliehss, tn 
England, until tht *>'?<! ot Cto 111 c 127, mil in 
Ireland, until tht 51th, i <>S pnsons ext omnium 
oated vvoic debirml from himging oi m untuning 
actions, f i om si i \ ing a j m \ men, fi oin ippcai i lg as 
witnesses in my iiuu, iml fiom pru Using is 
attorneys in any of the coiuts ot tin n dm All 
these disabilities vuc k moved by the stiuiUs 
above named, and the ext om nu.inc i ted wen* 
declared no longn liable to any penalty, ixupt 
‘such xmpnsomnuit, not cxc tiding six months, iy 
the court pionouuung oi di daring such pi rson 
excommnineati shall rh 1 1 1 1 * 

In the Roman Catholic Chun li, Die povvi r of 
excommunicating is In Id to result, not m the con 
gregation, but in the bishop, ind tins is belnvul 
to be in exact atcordance with the icmarkablc pio 
ceedmg commemoiated in tlie Eirst t'pistlc of St 
Raul to the Corinthians (1 Cor v J-5), mil with all 
the earliest recorded examples oi its ixercinc Lite 
all the other pbwers of tin episcopate, it ib In Id to 
belong, m an especial and eminent degree, to the 
Roman bishop, as primate of the thureh , but it is 
by no means believed to b< long to him ext lusivcly , 
fcor has such exclusive right ever boui claimed by the 
bishops of Home On the coutriry, bishops within 
their sees, archbishops while exu citing visitatonal 
jurisdiction, heads of religious orders withm then 
bwn communities, all possess the power to issue 
excommunication, not only by the ancient law of 
Hb* church, but also by the most modern discipline 
As to the prohibition of intercourse with the excom- 


municated, a wide distinction is made between those 
who are called ‘tolerated* and those who are ‘not 
tolerated * Only iu tho case of the latter (a Case 
extiemely raie, and confined to heresiarche, and 
other signal offenders against the faith or public 
order of the eliunh) is the ancient and scrip- 
tural prohibition of intercom so enforced With the 
‘tolerated,* snue the celebrated decree nf Pops 
Mai tin V in the Council of Constance, the faithful 
an pi limited to muntnin tlie oidunuy intercourse. 
It is a mist ike, likewise, to ascribe to Catholics the 
doc trine ‘ that i xi om munu ation m ly be pronounced 
agunst tin iU id * The contrary is t xpicssly laid 
down by all t monists (Liguon, Theoloq ui Morality 
hh vn n J J, 1 } In the iaacs m which this is said 
to hivi bun done, the supposed ‘excommunica- 
tion oi tin il» id’ was mi rely a di cl ir ation that the 
ilcci istil individual hid, lo/ttlt hum 7, been guilty of 
some ciime to which to communication a 9 attached 
hi/ the diunh lau s (' itholic writers, moreover, 
ixplim tint thi uul (ili its oi excommunication 
111 tlie nudicvii jk i iod - sui li as incapacity to 
ixuuse poiitu il lights, md c\m ioifeituro of the 
alhgiune of suhjuts — win uniiAcd tlurounto by 
tin ci\il liw itself or at li 1st by a common inter- 
n ition il uudust mding 111 that igc Examples are 
allied m tin 1 ivv oi .Spam, is laid down in tho 
Sixth Council ol *J oh ill - 1 mixul civil and ecelefil- 
dstn il lougnss ((> is) in thi law of Prance, as 
uhnitti d by ( Mi nt s k Cliauvo ( 8 ^)) in the Saxon 
and m thi Swain in codes , iml even 111 tho English 
lavs oi Edv ud tin Conti shoi , all which, and many 
sinnlai laws, pio ml on tin gnat gt ricral principle 
of tin st nicilu \ il mon ir< hit s, vi/ , th it orthodoxy 
uni (oimnuuion with tin Holy See vviic a necessary 
touditiou ot tin tiiiuit of suprenn civil power, just 
as by tin l Will uul Mirj, s 2 , < 2 , piofession of 
Eiotistvuti in is mule the condition of succession 
to tin tin one of l nghud Hum , it is argued, the 
niulit \ il popts, iu ( \( ommunii ating sovaeigns, and 
ilt lining th« 11 Mibjuts r« Jc iKcil ttom alhgmnce, 
did hut ilt < 1 nt v li it v is, by tin publn Jaw of the 
pt nod, th mil edit t of the 1 xciust oi vli it in them 
vv is 1 s pint uul mthority 

liy tht distiplmt ot Die Roman Catholic Church, 
kmgi 01 cj in t us, uul Dun thilditn, art not included 
m uiy ,< nual suite mt of t xcommumeation, imless 
tin y Iu speci iJly n inn d 

EXCRETION Sec Sfc'IJUIOn 

EXCULPATION, Li<rnns 01, m the law of 
ScoUind uc tin v in nits gi anted to the accused 
party, 01 pam 1 is In' is iilltd, in a criminal prose- 
cution, *0 uidiJt him to cite uul compel the attend- 
ant e of sin h vutntsfws is hi miy judge necessary 
foi ins tlcit nr c Tin si h ttcis aic issued as a matter 
of t nurse cm applit ition it Urn Justiciary Oflico, if 
tin jnosuution hi in the High Court, or to the 
slid lit (Ink m < ast s of She rill Court libels If there 
lx my sptutl defenn, such is alibi, a written 
htitiment of its natim along with the articles to be 
founded on ind a list of the uitrusscs to be called* 
must be lodged watli the auk of court the day 
hiJoic tJic tn il 

EXE, a mu oi the south wist of England, rises 
111 Exmoor in thi vest ot Somcrbetehne, and flows 
1 ( J miles south cast to the holders of Devonshire, 
and the n J j milt s south through tho cast part of 
th vi county into the J aiglr Y Channel at ExmoUih. 
The lower hvi miles form a tideway a mile broad 
at high vv .itt ) , with ivoodi d and picturesque shores, 
and 11 av igable foi largo vessels The < hicf tributaries 
arc tb< Barb , 24 nidi u long Batliaui, Loman, Culm, 
Dait, Crcedy, and ChBt. The E passes Dulvertou, 
Bromjiton, Exeter, and Topsham Jt baa a clear 
meny current thiough wooded and romantic vales. 
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EXECUTION-EXECUTION OF CRIMINAL 


EXECUTION, in tlic law of Scotland, signifies 
the attest itjon by a Messenger at arms (q \ ), or other 
officer of the law, Hint he has given a citation, or 
came 1 through a Diligence (q v ), m terms of the 
wairant of tilt judge It coi responds to an affidavit 
of service ot writ or summons m the common law 
courts, and of a bill or claim m Chancery hxnu 
lions mupt be subscribcil l»y tin messtnger o i otlnr 
executor, and by oik 01 two witnesses, and when 
the execution consists of mort pages than one, cat li 
page, or at least each fi af, must be so attested The 
witnesses are witnesses to tin fait of strvic«, not 
merely to the subscription of tin messenger, md 
the execution ought stint!} io bo\r that tiny an 
witnesses to the plenums I ill tin passing of m cut 
acts (1 and 2 Viet e 11 1, tVc , s*o Fvidlm i ) two 
witnesses who liccossai) to all executions, but oik 
is now sufficient, cxe i pt m < i y ( s of poinding, win le 
v two ale still Kquned (Ifill’s Law JJutioniuy uid 
authorities c it* d ) 

EXECUTION, Ci iminai SeeCAnrAi Pimmi 

MENl 

EXECUTION, Mini mix \m> N\vai, usually 
takes plan by hanging oi sboolim' molding to i 
the rank of the olluiclcr and the intuit of tin 
offence In souk i no inst lines, blowing fiom the 
mouth of a gun his been it soiled l<* hoi puti 
culais of the it is foi which ill ifh is iw tided, see 
PUNlSHMEhh, Mllliin and Navai, md Mliin\ 
Act 

EXECUTION OF CRIMINALS See Cai itai 
P uNlSHWl N r Executions t ike pi ice pi bhclv m tlie 
United Kingdom md, as fir is known ill <>tln l 
countries, with the e ^upturn of the United St ite s, 
Bavana, and tlie colony oL \ ictoi 1 1 wlu ie j the v t ik» 
place within the piccmcts of the prison, in the sight 
of cert im officials and others who ue invited to 
be pieseufc Vs one of the main objects of e ipit il 
punishments i> to stiika tmoi by (xunple, this 
method of pm itc i xt cnhoin, is it niiylu called, 
necessaidy fids m m ess id id f« itme but this 
defect is In Id to be mou tlian emnpen itul by tin 
prevention of whit is in reality i bnitabsmg publie 
speetule In London, executions took ]>Iuc for 
the most put it'Jybum until 1 7vS >, wlnn i se iflold 
ereetid m limit of JSewgib junui Incline tin 
common plici of execution r I he gillows w is built 
With tluii cross be mis loi is liuny lows of suffi itrs, 
and between hebiuuy md Ut e e inbe r 17S r >, ninety 
sixpeiions suffe n d by the 4 ut \v di op ” substitute d 
for the cut About 178b, hen w is the 1 list c\ecu 
tion followed by burning the holy when i woman 
was hung on i low gibbet, and Jito being oxtiint, 
fagots woic ]>ileel around In i uni o\ti lie r Ik id, 
fire was se*t to the pile, and tin ce>rpst burned to 
ashes (In one oee ision the olel mode of < Mention 
was renewed a tri mgular gallows w is set up in the 
road opposite (been A i hour Uourt m»l tin t irt w is 
drawn from uuetar the crmmiars f < t * 'Junta's 
Cunowtin of London To umlcr executions mou 
impressive tin} wen 1 in some e ises oul< icel to take 
place ncir the st*eno of guilt , but tins is now 
seldom practised 'Vs m London, the. oielmaiy place 
of execution in most towns in Ore it Biitain and 
Ii eland is outside tlie puson At Ldinbiugli exocu 
lions took place chiefly m the Gi issmaiLct until 
1784, when they wen tianfferred to a plitfoim 
it tlie west uid of tin 'lolbootli or ancient puson, 
a building remove el m 1817 1 \icutions now tike 

placer on a seiffolel erected m the open strtet, near 
the Fite of the old puson Idle interval between 
sentene e mcl execution is now in most places about 
tlxrec w L*,*ks the intuie of the crime not making 
any difference in this lospcct In all parts of the 
British Empire, the convict under sentence of death 
188 
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is allowed to make choice of the spiritual advwqr 
who shall attend on him j and generally, everything 
that humanity can suggest is done to assuage the 
bitternc ss of hiB fate At one time, the bodies of 
murdciers after execution were, m terms of their 
sentence, dtliveud to professors of anatomy for 
dissection , and it would appear that in some 
instvnccs the mangled corpse was made a kind of 
public Alow Such took place on the execution of 
Kill Fcntrs 1700 The body having been con 
viyod fi oui Tybuin m his loidslnp’s landau and six 
to Singe oil’s II ill, was, if U r being disembowelled 
md 1 uel open in the neek and breast, exposed to 
public view in i lust floor room A pnufc ot the 
time deputs this odious exhibition The ordering 
ol the bodies to be dissected, hiving led to gieat 
ihusi, w is ihcdisln d ui IS 12 , since tins period, the 
bodies ol executed miudcicis arc buned yvitlun the 
])i< c me ts of the prison, mid tin bodies of other inale* 
i u toi j uc giv c u to tin il h lends Sec Anitoviv (in 
Liw) li vi is ilso it mu tin t customary to hang the 
bodies ot ceit im maletutoM in eh mm aftei execu 
tmn- is for e \ iniple the bodies of thi itc s w ere 3 so 
hung on the bulks ot the Th urn s —but this usage, 
leveJting to public feeling, is likewise abandoned 
Uioui the lmpiovecL t itc ot the ei ininial law, death 
sentences »n now ot tompu itively i lie occuirtnce, 
inel still moie, liulyaie nth sentences executed, 
toi, eveepL in < ics ot liber it< and ncrginated ] 
muielei tlu exticine s nee oi the‘ law is now 
usuilly (onimuled by t > eiown into penal sctm* 
tueh ior lit. Tlie seeutatv of stitc, liowtvci, to 
whom piu tie illy be Ion tlu ittnbutc of mercy, 
txeieiscs bis pown m tins lespcet with obviously 
nuiihc im ami disc letion The paidoning powei of 
govt mens m the United States is sud to be greatly 
iluistd 

In the progiess of manm is, a orcat change has 
liken pine m tlu ]»ub!ie iittenduue at e xee utions 
Totinnly, pi isons belonging to tlip higher and 
middle imk weit h ibitu illy pic se lit it the sc dismal 
exhibitions in my limn_, windows it a consult! 
ibl i sum fen the tie. isum Inti i itme fmmshes 
Ub v ith vumus mst inees of pn&ons ot #ultu itt A 
nuud ittending ngululy fioin a men bid love of 
the spe tide Geoi^e Nlwyn w is fond of seeing 
I exit utions His fueiid Lilly Williams writing to 
him ol the couth mu ition of John Weakest (January 
( ) 1 7 L *») feu robbing the house of hi* master, the 
1 ul e>f JLirnngton, s tys ‘ II n rmgton’s porter 
w is comic inncd jc eeieliy Cudogan and I have 
alrc tely bespoke pi acts it the Biazier’s Ipiesume 
we shall Inn }t»in honour a company, if your 
steuiiieli is not too 3 que aimsh fen a single swim* 

— s< lw y n’s ( f o> ) i s pondt n< < v ol l p J2J The Earl 
of Uulislt willing to Stlwyn, speiks of having 
iLUmled tlie exeeuliem of Hickman, a murderer, 
April Ui, 1770 / hut \ ol iv p 35 JarntH Bosw ell, 

the biogi i]»hci id Jolmson, had a passion for seeing 
exit utions, mtl even ten accompanying criminals to 
the gallows He wis indulged with a scat m the 
mourning torflli to Tv burn, ilong with the above 
u inie *1 llackmui, the oielmaiy of Newgate, and 
sin ntls olhcci Visituig Johnsoi on the 23d of 
June 17^-4, lu me ntions that lie has just come from 
the shocking sight ot hftce n mcnli mgeil at Newgate 
Boswell’s Johnwn, \ol vm p 331, (’roker’s edition 
At e XLcuitions, there aio still eonsidciable crowds, 
but they consist chiefly of the lowest and most 
dt praveel ot the population Dining the excesses of 
tin t icnch Revolution, the executions in Tans were 
enjoj cel as v spectacle by ciowds of female Jacobins 
Fiom the circumstance of these furies employing 
themselves with kmttin" needles while attending 
dailv at the scaffold, they became familiarly known, as 
the 2'ricQteu*cs (Knitters) Borne further information 




JSXECTmOK OF DEED--EXECUTI0NBfL 


tonberolhg executions will be found in the articles 
BhoWJnNG, 'Fallows, Guilloitne, Hanging in 
0*jla£w$ Maiden, Newgate, Parricide, Pirate, 
PiafcssrNo to Death, and TVblrn 
, EXECUTION' OF DEED, the performance of 
the ceremonies required by law in order to make a 
deed binding and effectual The^e ceremonies in 
England ccmsist in signing, selling and delivering 
According to the ant u nt i nmtnon law of Epglancl, 
signature was not necessary to a deed. By 29 
Car II C 3 (statute of Frauds), signing w as requiml 
-for almost all d< c ds But it is still a qiu stum wine h 
has not been positively deudtd win the), uluii a 
seal is used, it is neeebsaiy that tin puties should 
Sign When a paity, from any <au*e is unable to 
write, it is usual foi him to pi nr Ins mirk in the 
place of sign itm < But a mai k is uum t e »s u \ , md 
signature by anothei, at iequ< t of the pail\, is 
enough Scaling is tin most uu nut loim ot mth* n 
ticatiou of duds In l upland, duds ire t« » Inm illy 
known as deeds under utal A <m d m absolutely 
essential to the v ilidity of an English died, but any 
Species of se il is sufliew nt md m pia< tue a c ommon 
wafer is usu illy appended IMi\er\ is tin thud 
requisite to autln ntie ate a du d IMiwi v m iv be 
made eithu to the giantu 01 to motlni poison foi 
llim In the tonne] ca^e tin d» i il hi i oim i il) oluti , 
in the litter, it is < dlul m 1 stun md dots 
not acquire its full iflut tdj tin < eruditions in 
fulfilled Witnesses m not ibsolutely irqunul to 
a deed m Englmd, but in pi u tu i it is usu il tbit 
ono oi mou witness s should si_u \s i mb, a 
deed must he icid, it required by i p irty to it md 
if not read.it is \oul u to tin putv h questing 
Where' a pe rsoti is out r< d m ( 'ham u y to < x« < ut< a 
deed oi othu lnstimmnt, md i m])iison foi f ulnn 
to comply with tin oidei, tin couit m ly m ike m 
ordci th it tin instillment in executed hy tin 
ofiiccr of the couit , md the e \eeution having been 
so made, the instrument is cqmlly \ did as if 
signed by the' pait> llu t m iition oi wills m 
England is icgiilited l>v 7 Will 1A md l\id 
c 26 B\ this st it tile it is r( (jinn d tliat c vc ly will 
shall be signed at the foot ot end by the bstatoi m 
presence ol two ye itm ssr s St t Win 

In Scc»tland, styling was ionmrlv in essentiil 
requisite for execution , but that prae tu • w as by 17SI 
c 4 dispensed. with in n</ud to ugistuecl deech 
and has long fillcn mto disuse Tin serhninihe i ot 
execution arc now x bilittd by tin < Jd i< is 1 ‘rdO 
C 117, and Kr8I e r ) By the forme r of the *u at ts, the 
signatuie of tin maker ot the deed is it quin , and 
by the latte i , the pie tec tie. e ed two w line sscs i in id< 
'Essential In orele t to a y did execution of a the el 
or will m Seotlind, it is mossuy tl it i lie nuke t 
should sign in the presence ot two witnesses, or 
should in the n pie se ue t aeknoyy h dge his sun itui i , 
and that the witm ssts siiould then sign their <>\ n 
names, writing atter them the wmei ‘witness’ In 
case the niaku of the deed e uinot write , the deed 
19 signed in his px sent e by t\\ o notxric s, in pic se ne < 
of four w ltncsse s But ill ease of a will, one notary 
and tyyo witnesses are sufluient A dec el thus 
witnessed is receive el a%ponrht*ive proof <»f the fae is 
which it Bets forth Subscription by initials lias 
been permitted m Scotland But tins mode of 
execution is irregular, and where it has been 
adopted, proof has been required that clc facto the 
signature w as ho made The re is one e xcc.pt ion to the 
rule that witnesses must itte st the sign ituie v 1 / , 
that of a deed pr either instrument the whole or the 
essential parts of which are hologi iph of the tos 
tator. This instrument is valid without witnesses 
Bills and promissory notes, receipts and morcan 
tile accounts, do not require to be holograph or 
^tested. 


EXECUTION ON CIVIL PROCESS is the 
method whereby a court of justice enforces its 
judgment on tbo person or estate of those against 
whom judgment has boon given The common law 
of England allow s foui different writs to issue, 
against rcfiactoiy debtors— vi/ , a fin i Janas (called 
commonly a fi fa ), a capiat ad mbs faciendum. (CTC, 
Art ), lauu i fat i f/s, find clupt f l hese writs issue from 
the Louit vihere the xeord is on which the (proceed- 
ings an grounded, and arc adehessed to the sheriff 
of the e ounty By a fi fa the goods and chattels 
of a debteu m lv he ittached 'Lius writ lies against 
pmileged persons, pet is, Ac A writ of ca sa is 
dnectcd against the person of a elebtoi It does not 
in against pm ih ge d p< rsoi is Bmlti this \uit, the 
shrull nny imprison a debtor, ind detain him until 
’ the ehht h is bun sitislied A wnt so stringent in 
1 its e flfu t m legal dul by the 1 iw as the hist remedy , 

, heme, y\Iun i < <t see has been issued, no othe'i wilt 
i e an pruned agvmst the elebtoi But if a ji Ja lias 
J bee n fust issued foi y pail of the' d< bt ft ca sei will 
i still lie fen the nm uncle i By 7 md 8 Viet c 96, 
s r »S a ca ta cannot be issued bn a < le bt under £20, 
unli ss it vppt ir that tin de bt h is be < n fiaudulcntly 
linmieel A Inu t tanas i“ novi seldom used Jt is 
cluei ted ijjuust a m in s goods md the profits of lus* 
I unis I’he wnt of turd is of \ e 1 \ meiont date It 
is dneeteul Vjfiinst tilt 1 unis tholust.lv c.9 8oo 
linn 

/ n Chamny arndton tcrunsl the e ,t ate is e'fTectcd 
1)\ wid oi jmi Jamil, m wui of rlnftt Exenution 
l^unsi the peisou is by y ut e*f attae linn nt Should 
this 1 itt e i wnt be le turned non tut \nientu% the 
i j >art.y piosieuting his it in )ns ojition to take out a 
, wilt of it que sti ition, which issue s of course, or to 
obtain an oide r tor the hc ljeant at uins An attach 
me nt dors not he igainst a jiur or otlie r privileged 
jieison, but an ordci e ilk el a He quutration nm is 
| issued In < ise s of eonte mpt the C ourtof ( hanceiy 
I has ibo power t<» orele i personal < ommitiuent 
1 Picxious to J md 2 \ let e 110, uiel the ordera of 

• couit consequent theieon, the ]Hife)rmance of a 
| dee ice m ( 'll me < ry cotdel only he eudorced by process 

.against the, pt rse>n 

I Lnndio n foi dtht in Smflond oi, vs it is tech- 

nic dly expiessed, diligence in execution, is either 
r< il ot person d bv (lie iorniei, tlu elebtoi ’s lands 
i may be attuhed, by the litle l, lm» Jieison and hlfl 
mo\ iMes In oieler to eniitli i crinlitor to uso 
elih/enec agunst the person nt estate of his elebtor, 
t lie debt oil which the diligence proceeds must be 
eluly constituted by a liquid document, oi by a 
elcuee, or by an ae turn in which decree is sought 
\ In th is latter e ise, the law m peculiar circumstances 
allows diligence on the depend mcc, ju older tiiat a 
juiiy may not he depiiveel of Ins ltmedy dining the 
, cui re my of the at Lion, but such diligence depends 
ior its < fleet upon the judgment ill the cause' In 
tlic ease of bonds anti other mstiumciits registeied 
fen c\e i iition (see ivioisrhAiiox), Hie law allows 
sum m vry dihg» in e to pioc e< d , that is to say, execu- 
tion may pierce tel without tho need of further appli- 
cation to tin < on it I blige nee against heritage 
'includes Iminutton, Anrn'mvrioN, Ranking 
| a no Saif, Mails asp J)t fibs, Poinding of THi 
Cai oi Mr Pcrond diligence is by Horning 
'and < ajtion, Arrestmini, Forihcoming, and 
IT lesox u PoiMiiNf See these several heads 
EX FCU'TI ONER, the official who milicts Capital 
! punisliment In England ? is the province of thi^ 
slit iliT ta pel form thi^ as well as every other minus- 
' in i il duty e njointd by the criminal courts^ but pra0- 
tu illy he acts by his servants or ofheers, and W Only 

* attends to see the law properly carried out In royal 
! burghs m .Scotland, this duty is imposed on the cmq 
| magistracy, one of whom attends for the purpose. In 
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times happily bygone, so numerous were the public 
executions, that almost every county and town had 
its executioner, as ail acknowledged officer o{ justice, 
with a s»alaiy for his subsistence Yet, we learn that 
on certain occasions, so odious and so onerous was 
tho duty to bo performed, that a special executioner 
was employed Such was the case at the execution 
of Charles I The task of putting this unfortunate 
monarch to death is well kuown to have ban pci 
formed by two men, who, from a dread probably of 
the vengeance of the Loyalists, had < on a aled then 
faces under visors In const qutiice of the mystfiy 
thus assumed, public curiosity was much ixcilal, 
and several persons fill unda the suspicion of 
having been concumd in tin bloody deed, rumour 
even went so f 11 as to decide who w is the wiihb i 
of the axe, and who held up the In id It cannot be 
said, liow evert that any aitaint'y w is a\ er uimd 
at on tho subject Sa Ghamhn s'h JJdmhinyh 
Journal, first senes, yol iv p 117 

Like many other ofh as, th it of « \a ut loner sot ms to 
have been at one tmn In rc dit try in England ( Sh ik 
speare, m Coriolanu 1 ( ict n su nc 1), maki s Mem mus 
one of the oh ir it ti i s m tin pi ty sjn ik <»t ‘ lit red it u y 
hanginca * In sevuil (him in st it< s, tin office of 
Headsman (q \ ) is said to hue ban ilso huah 
tary, certain families bung thus u it \nrc, eon 
demned to perpi tint inf iniy I'ht 1 1 t lit adsman ot 
the Tower of London died m 1 SOI Hu office was 

latteily a ine.ru sniot urc , and h is not he c n idle el up 
In some parts of Engl ind, the ofliee w is mmxeel to 
other posts, for mstmu tin poitd ot the <ityot 
Cauterbuiy was e xecutionc i ioi the' county ot Kent, 
in the time of Henry 11 ind lltniy III , foi whuh 
he had an allow awe ot per minim iiom the 

sherilf, who was reunbnr se d by the Lxclu que i Thu 
sum ot tlurteenpuia li dtpenny w as lon^ populiily 
spoken of as ‘ han^m m’s wages,’ such sum, equil 
to ameik bints, be mt r the tec it one tunc pud to 
the executioner w lun he officiated Jn the 17th c , 
this sum, bin all as it now ippears, was considerably 
above tho wages of a skdle el nice lianio 

Fiom Gregory Branclon, the London exautiomr 
in the rugn of .lames l, the name Giegoi\ w is 
employed as a fanidin design ition lor cvaitmntis 
for a consult rabie period Bi union h id the uldiesa 
to proem c' a coatarmond from tin College of 
Heralds, and became in csquiic by airtue of Ins 
office One of lus successois was named Dim, oi 
‘Squire Dun,’ as he* w is called Dun is lcfcnecl to 
in Butlei’s G hod, published m lb82 

For you >ouise If to u t ‘ Sqiurc Dun,’ 

Such ignominy non saw the Run 

H6 was succeeded about the above jear by Tohn 
or Jack Ketch, comuiemoi ital by I he cbm (/ pdotnn 
to the JLluke of Ouut) and his mime has sauce ban 
synonymous with lungman Cumunghim s Hand 
book of London, article Tyburn 

Executioners li ivc, in some instant e r, r ome to 
trouble John Price, the London cm cutiomr, was 
executed 31st Miy 1718 foi muidcr In tin account 
of hun, it is stated that one day, on lcturning from 
Tyburn, he w is arrested for i debt whuh he dis 
charged by a hinall sum in lus pocket, along with 
the proceeds of the clothes of tlnce fedons lie 
had just executed — Old Badey Chronicle , i p 147 

If this work can bo credited, tho executioner was 
about the same time arrested while accompanying 
b»hn Hoff, a criminal, to Tyburn This anest, winch 
is amusingly depicted in an engraving, stayed the 
execution of Mcff^ being conducted bmk to New 
cate, his st ntonco was commuted to transportation 
for seven years, but having returned to England 
before the period exmred, he was taken and exe- 
v ettted- On the 24th May 1736, the executioner, on 

i IDO 

returning from Tyburn, after executing five felona, 
picked the pocket of a woman of 3& 6 d, (Hone’s 
Every Day Bool , il p 606), but what was bin 
punishment is not related In 1682, Alexander 
Cocklmrn, hangman of Edinburgh, was executed 
for the murder of a Bedesman, or privileged 
mendicant Laily m the 18th c, the executioner 
of Ediiibmgh was John Dalgliesh, who acted at 
the execution of Wilson tho smuggler fh 1736, and 
is alluded to m the Heart of Mid Lothian It 
w in he who ilso officiated at the execution of the 
alibratcd Maggie Dickson, a woman condemned 
in 17 18 for infanticide, but who came to life again 
aftn fiiduung tho Bonteuce of the law, and hved 
unmokslal for years afttrwaids, as a hawker of 
silt m the struts of Edinburgh It is said of 
Dilglash, tbit, m whipping a criminal, he made 
a point of living on the lash ‘according to his 
i ohm k na,’ w hit h shewed him to have been a most 
(onsnhiatc cxautionn lohn High, or Heuh, 

u 1 1 plod the ollit e of Pdinburgh executioner in 1784, 
in oidi r to is< ipc puTiislmfi nL for stt ilmg poultry, 
lie dud m IS! 7 Sa Traditions of JJdmbwgh , by 

K (Miambtis Tlu emoluments of the Edinburgh 
f xtcutmncr at one tune ( ompiehended a lecorapense 
in kind m tin mail fts of the city- viz, a lock 
oi hincifiil, ind i tjoupm u double handful, of 
nu d lii mi ( k li sick, lie in i he termed the desig- 
n ition of Lot] man Tin s < mol aments w ei o latteily 
fonmmlal into i k gal aluy of 12a per week, 

bisidisalia liousi and spa ial ft e of XI , 1 Is 6rf 
it t, icli i \a ution , from cht Exchequer the exeCu- 
tionci ilso ik mid i m ill uinu il illowance as 
Uieinstu (q ' ) The 1 1 t of tin Edmbmgh execu- 
tion* r wns Tolm Smtt, whom it was customary to 
t online in jail for eight diys pu mous to an execu- 
tion, m oicUt to mauc lus attend nice, the expenses 
mcurial by him diumg one of tin sc periods of 
si elusion being, as wo lind, £1, 2s (yd, whuh sum 
was dischngtd by tlu city Scott was killed by 
a main nms issudt m LS17 Since this period, 
Edinbiugh lias Ji id no icgulai fLingni in, but, like 
ill oi lui pines in Gri it Britain depends on the 
st mas oi tin London taautiontr, wlio is hired 
foi 1h» oc casual Tins pt rson igt is tin yve 11 known 
Wilhim C 1 ilciitt Ion an execution at Edinburgh 
in lSH 0 ih j alt’s fee and expenses amounted to 
£ > 1 14s Ins assistant rttcivid £5, 6s , and for 
t thing chaigc of both tlic mty crunmil oihiera 
w « it paid £1, Is total t \[x use s for the execution, 
£10, mdepe ink ntly of the cost of erecting the 
scaffold In 1810, the magistrates of Glasgow 
mb ral into an anangcinent by stamped indenture 
with Tliomas ^ oung, who engaged to act as execu- 
tion! i it a lcaunp! use oi £1 per week, a free house, 
with coil and ( uulhs, a pair of shoes and stockings 
oucf i y< u, and a he nl a guinea at each execu- . 
turn At Young s death in 1837, his successor, John 
Alut dot L, w is recompensed differently He was 
panl £1 pu month, by way of retainer, and the sum 
of £10 for nn execution Since Ins death, Calcraft 
lias oliu i itt d Besides the usual emoluments or fees 
df lived by e\( < utioners, they have from early times 
daiintd the clothes of thg^e who suffer at their 
hands as a perquisite of office See Perquisite. 

I lu most noted executioner of Pans was the 
late M Sanson, who officiated at the mournful 
death scene of Louis XVI , and is said to have pos- 
sessed a< qmrements and feelings not to be expected 
from onu of his degrading profession. He was 
lattuly assisted by his son, M Henri Sanson. The 

F him m executioner is familiarly styled ‘ Monsieur 
dc Fans ’ 

No professional executioner is employed at captal 
punishments m the United States There the sen- 
tence is executed by the sheriff, with the 
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of wa under-jailer , thus last official performing 
the fatal toilet of the criminal, while the sheriff, by 
a movement affecting the drop, puts him to death m 
virtue of the sentence and the law of the state 
Thus seems an advance on the practice m England, 
where, however, it could not be introduced, for the 
Simple reason, that no one fit for the rank of sheriff 
or magistrate would accept of office with an obliga- 
tion to perform the duty of executioner in person 
The military executioner attached to an anny is 
Styled Provost marshal (q v ) 

EXECUTIVE Sc e Govfkkmtn i 

EXE'CUTOR, ix Enciand the person to whom 
tho execution of a last w ill and tcstami nt of personal 
estate is by testamentaiy appointment confided 
(Williams onEret utoi >>, 1 ( )7) 'Flic mere nomin ition 
of an executor, without giving any h gicy or appoint 
mg anything to be done by lum, is sufficient to make 
a will The ippomtmmt of an t xiiutoi cm only be 
by a will, the person who take s t h irgc of the i state 
of an intest ite being called an Adimnistiator (q v ) 
The appointment mav bo cither c\p?ess 01 con 
structure, 1 e, gatliued from the gomiaJ teams of 
the null The lust duty of in cxiiutor is to take 
Probate (q v) of the will Ho daivcs Ins titJt 
solely fiom the will Ihe » sf iti vests m him fn»m 
the deith of tho tislatoi, at which tunc lus nspmi 
sibility lugms, ami from which time lu may cntci 
upon all tin duties of muiupng the istiti I hit 
lus position will not In jiiogiuscd is suitor m my 
court until lu hw t ik< n pioluti 'I lie whole 
person il ostite vests in the i xuutoi, nul if tho 
testatoi has nude no disposition of the losulm, 
it devolves, by common 1 iw and equity, upon the 
executor Hut eeputy will ench ivom so til to 
carry out the intentions ot the testator is not to 
give the beiu hcial mtcust to the executor, wheic 
there appears from tin will i meissiry unplu ition 
that lu, diould not receive it By 21 Henry VI II 
c 5, an execute) is bound to prepan* an inventory 
of the personal estate In practice, this is not 
usually done unh ss loqmred , but if liquind, it 
must be produced Vn i»\'*i utoi rnay raise ni turns 
m respect to the e state in his cli irgc iml ge ne rail) 
it may be said that Jus powers, duLu s, md li ibihtu s 
aie commousui ate with those of the diccmcd He 
may enter the house of the* licit in order to jemou 
tho personal propeity Tlu first cl urns to be 
dlticharged ai e those ot tlu fiuieial ind the txpi nai s 
of probate lit must then pay the <h bts , an cl lie 
is responsible tor paying them m due nub*^ so 
that those having a legal preference shall first be 
discharged \n i x( cutor is not bound to at cept tlio 
office, but if lie administer he cannot the n rcnoiine c 
the executorship without cause On f hc di ilh of 
au executor the office doe s not p iss to Ins executor 

An executor to a will n Scotland is e died t 
testamentary cxecutoi, to distinguish him from tlu 
next of kin, who are styled cxecutoi s The term 
executor is given to all who manage the cstitc if 
a deceased, wlu tlicr appointed by wnll or by autho 
nty of tho court Tho former arc calle*d executors 
nominate , the latter, t xecutors d ati ve All ex ccutora 
must, before entering ^pon the ir duties, obtain 
Confirmation (q v) from tlu Commissary Court 
This ia equivalent to probate m England But m 
Scotland, no right vests m the executor until after 
confirmation, except a title to sue, being exactly the 
reverse of the English rub An executor acting 
without confirmation is caLl< d a Vitwus IntromrtUr 
(q v) Executors must, on 'entering upon then 
office, exhibit a full m\ entory of the whole movable 
estate of the deceased. An executor is only liable to 
the extent of the inventory He is not bound to 
pay interest on the funds in his hands unless they 


bore interest before confirmation, or unless lie is 
guilty of undue delay m administering the estate 
He is not bound to pay the debts for six months after 
the death ot the deceased. But, as in England, tho 
expenses of the f uncial and confirmation are entitled 
to immediate payment Servants’ wages and a 
year’s house rent hav e also a preferable claim An 
executoi entitled to claim one third of the DtadSs 
Pen t (q a ), after deducting debts But should ho 
receiv e a legacy , he m bound to impute that towards 
payment of his claim 

EX F/ CUT OHS iu Scotland, the heirs tn 
mobilibus of a poison deceased They aie the whole 
next of km in the no mat degue m blued, but 
wheic tlu In n to tlu heritage is one of tho nearest 
of km (< g , the oldest son), he is not uititlod to 
shau m tin mov tides without collation (q v) 
Tin order ot sunmsion among executors is first 
dt siendants , tin ncuJJ itcrals, oi mothers and sisterH, 
md their ilulduii , md 1 istly iscendants, l e, 
tlu bitlm md iliosi dinning ttnough him But 
the motlur md lu i timily, till ricmtly, were not 
illowul to sui u cd to lie i own child ab %ntestaUy. 

1 his harsh mle wns ««» stmtly earned out, that 
win i< (hue wile no illations by tho father, tho 
ii own suiiiedeil as nltnmis Jiares, to the exclusion 
nf tin rnolln r 

By IS V ut ( 21, tlu hw of succession to 

niovihhs has bun in soim digru* altered. On 
tlu di ith of m intist dr h avnig no lssui, hw father, 
it hi Miivivi, is mtitled 1» » take one halt of tho 
mov ibh ist iti in pub ii nee to bi others and sisters 
It tin falliei be ih Ld, tlu motber takes a third 
No fuithi i piovisioii, how t mi, is undo for tho 
motlii i in east slu is the only wurviwiig relative 
It w to Ik piosmnid, tlu u fori , that the other two- 
tlmds would still go to the crown See SUCCESSION, 
Movari i 

EXE'< TJTOUY DEVISE, m English I,xw, is 
suili a limitation of a fntmi i state or interest in 
lauds or chattels (though, in the case of chattels, it 
is moil properly a Inquest) as the law admits in the 
cape of a will, though (ontiary to thi rules of kmi- 
t ition in i on vi v mi i s it i onunon law*( lilac kstono, 
('omm ji 331) By common I nv, a fret hohl cannot 
b( liiniti d on i fr< < hold, is an estate to A and his 
lu irs but it Jie ilu btlori lu itt im tho age of 21, 
then to B anil bis hi us Noi i m an estate lie given 
to lomminie at a turn imciitain as to A when he 
returns from Homo But though these limitations 
would hi void m i deid, common law will sustain 
tlu in as executory devises This iorm of limitation 
is r< sti lined by tin law against Bi rpetuities (q v ), 
which it quin. s tli it the i state must take effect 
within a ] fi or lives in being mil twunty-ouo 
year* iftu Tho law will not mietpict a limita- 
tion as an executory divisi, if it can bo otherwise 
sustained Wlu never, tlniefmi, a future inteiest 
in land is so devised as to fall witlun the rules laid 
down ior tlu limit ition ot i on tinge nt remainders, 
such devise will hi constru'd as a contingent 
miumdu, and not as an f\( utoxy devise (Cruise, 

, m 300) An ixtuitery devise, unlike a 
remainder, cannot bi deflated by any act of the 
fnH takir or ik vjsm , whin, then lore, an absolute 
power of disposition is in thi first taker, the limita- 
tion over is not an executory devise Within 
the period allowed for these estates, an executory 
divise constitutes a sperm, of estate tail, and 
for this purpose, it is frequently used m America, 

EXEGESIS (fiom G*- tks , out of, and dgrlomai, 
l lead' properly signifies the exposition or inter- 
pret xt inn rr any writing, but is almost exclusively 
employed in connection with the interpretation of 
Sacred Scripture, to which, therefore) the subjjped 
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remarks specially apply The expositor or inter 
pretor ih called an exerjete. To interpret a writing, 
means to ascertain thoroughly and fundamentally 
what ar o the conceptions and thoughts which the 
author designs to express by the w ords he has used 
For this purpose, it is necessary, m regard to books 
Wiitton in a foreign language, that the exegeto should 
know well, first, the pu cise signification of the 
words and idioms employed by the wnfctr r Jhis 
is termed grammntico pluloloqual exegesis In the 
next plact, he must' he acquainted with the things 
denoted by thest words, and also with the hutoiv, 
antiquities, and modes of thought of the 11 iti n 
This is germed hvdtmea nnUipiauan e x< gtsis Both 
tpgethei constitute ipummntuo histoi ixal exegesis 
When only an exjMisituni of tlu system of thought 
contained in a writing i sought ift< r, this is t« mu I 
doctrinal or dogmata cx«g*si wink tlio ime-.li., a 
tion of a secret sense oilier thin that literall> ion 
veyed by the weirds of n w 1 1 tin is te nm el all / ri d 
exegesis Hub if a wiitiu ms u gtiele l fiom v pi u 
tical point ot new, ind in re fen net t> its lx irmg 
upon life anel manners the e \p situm is turned 
moral excgesiy ' 111 * complete md e olu n nt e \« g« sis 
of a wilting founs w h it is t die 1 a* mnuntaiq but it 
rOfltiicted to eutam diilu n It w< id or I nottv points 
the elucidations aie tenned s h ha l he seientihe 
exhibition of the rules md mean of e x< g* sis is e alh d 
HermcueutirA (q v ) Jn the eailit d ur» s of the 
Christian Church, the ille^oue d m then] (few r < sis 
prevailed the Ale \ audit m school m putuulu, 
it was gre atly abuse d ( >1 ige n howe \ e 1 the gre itest 
of this school, ekse ives high euelit fen enele uouimg 
to secure a basis feu gr immitie il ♦ \e gt sis b\ a sir u p 
sepaiatiou of the l^te r il the m n il and the m\ stie il 
sense of Soupturc besides tire Me xanelrmi s hool, 
the Syrian histone o e \< ge tie school h id many aelhe r 
ents in the Last Among the s< ma> lx me nti me d 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Fphium ^vrus Tolm 1 lnv 
Hostom, and rheexhuus ot Me psm str i F rest tow irds 
the end of the 4th uiel timing tire 7th eentimes, a 
narrowing of the pnnuplt < >f t lie fiee mte 1 pit t ition 
of Sciiptuie hi gins to be obsen ible thrmgh the 
rapid <I( volopmAii <»l monkery md tlu bur tie lnt al 
system, ill Molise epie nt e of ivhieh the import me e 
of the elassic wntcis w is untie 1 1 due el, uiel the 
study of the m ultmiitely ih in lone el in tlu Weston 
CllUJch, wink a feeling <f upcrstitions icveruiiee, 
wholly uniiite Ilige nt and unscuptmd, n ttw up 
for the' ktte l eh the ‘Word,’ ind exegesis, it 
employed at ill, w IS employed simply to bolstci 
up picconoerv* <1 view Lv ml by mele jre ink nt 
exegesis was suppl inteel Irylhe well known ( aim *, 
'Consisting of e xjrosi turns of 1 exrks of Saiplmc 
strung iogtthei hour the wntmgs ot the olelei 
church Tatlnis In the 1 ist the first of these 
was got up by Then opius 520 \ d in tlu Mist, 
by Pnmasius, 550 a i> Although much w is done 
for the exegesis of the Old T* summit by eminent 
Jewish scholars, biuh as Solomon Juchi \lx n 
Kara, and David Kim* hi < hiistran the Jognns 
for the most pait, knowing only the* te xt of the 
Vulgate, stuck dining tlu daik ages to the inter 
prctations of the Path* is First in the 12th, 1 fill, 
and 14th eentuncs, efforts were made by inelivi 
dual Relioiastie s especially by Abe laid, St Bernard 
of Clftuvaux, Thonru Aquinas, anel Nicholas of 
Lyra, to re introduee something like a grimmatico 
historical exegesis of Scripture But it was mainly 
to the great levivai ef litters m the 3 "ith c, 
anel the humanistic se he lai s whom it produced, 
such as Laure.u tius \ ilia, biasmus, &,c , that au 
adv ancc m ext gesis w is ow mg r l he C omplutcnsian 
Polyglctt also oxeiciscd a gnat and beneficial 
influence Shortly after, the Reformation gave an 
impulse to exegesis, so powciful, that it is felt 




at the piesent day, indeed, ^ effect is far 
more visible m the recent biblical * criticism of 
Germany tlian it was in the days of Luther himself. 
The dosire for the unfettered exegesis of Scriptttm 
strongly animated the reformers, but, in fact, the long 
black night of ignorance— known as the dark ana 
middle ages — has influenced them too, and disquali- 
lied them for framing «at once a comprehensive 
t xc getic il science It required a couple of centuries to 
i c c o\ cr fi om the c fleets of medicv al ignorance* The 
more important Luthiian exegetes are Luther, 
Mclimtlioii, 3ircn/, Joich. ( ameranus, Stngel, 

( In mint/, tVc of the Deformed or Calvimstio 
school may be me ntion« el ( alvin, Zwmgli, CEcolom- 
l])ulm Bind B< /a, Bulling* r, Giotius, Clericus, 

1 1 \ r md of the Homan ( atholus, especially Paul 
Sarpi During tho 17th < , the exegesis of Scripture 
w is f r tlu most part it i st ind still, but about the 
I mid Ik of tin 1 Sth c it sudek nly revived This 
ic\ r\ il i dm prim lpilly to Joh Aug Erne sti (q v ), 
ind J Sil Semin (q \ ) who establish* el new 
principles of nitrnsm and lioirne nr utics, tliiough 
whuli aimn itu o histoi k il exegesis once more 
begin t) imko its app» u into The labours of 
Wei Lc in iml huini ott in ngaiel to biblical MSS 
we u of imme nst m i \u * Sme e the lr day, on to the 
pre s* nt ciiluism li is b*ru constantly at work on 
tho w iitings of the Old and New 1 e si im* nt Dognite 
1 ingu ig< s hue been mou md more profoundly 
studied tin intieputi of the l ist, of Egypt, 

Assvru Ai ibia and cr * mntzics, hive been 

in \ t stigite I md l»ou t to be n on 1 ho subject, 
the m minis and customs which pnvul in these) 

I uni , md whuli >n s< me of them, lia\t prevailed 
fiom time uuimuioi i il tlu 1 iws tlr it deb rmme the 
giowth ot < mbs it i<m n nitrous an l enable us to 
enter into uiel comprehend the condition of mind 
]x ouliai to rues m ipumitive stage of dc vclopmeut, 
inel to q»pic< rate then mol s of thought, and to 
weigh the v ilin (f then J it* i i ry- and religious 
ruoidi ill tins linen *n«d ind ir stilliceoiving 
e iic ful UUiition ittlu hinds ol jiuiiuious sdiolars, 
si th it it is not too lime h t > say lint wc aie at the 
pic ent cl iv 1 e tte i lilted si iu is outward helps 
go t> unuuslmd the n aJ meaning of Scripture, 
thin those who lnvt lived at aii\ utlioi ]>onod 
subseqiu ut to its < (imposition \mong tho omment 
n inu s in tin n < « nt elev Aopment of biblical oxegcflis 
are 1 A W e It J l>i\ Mull ieln, Inc hhorn, Gesemus, 
M ihl, Lie ts< hnc id* i, M me i J lose i mi filler, Hitng, 
Hii/tl, Lw del l ml Hit, De W*tt*, Knobel, Lhcke, 
1* lulus Me>ti Ol h utxin, Ilcngstenbirg, &c Tho 
mlhunee <f tlu rp limnatu o crilu a/, and crxtxco - 
hi ton al *\eg(Sis of modem (uimany, is only 
beginning to in ike itself felt in this country Tho 
most important contributions to the science recently 
nude b) British scholar, an those by Oonybeare 
and J low son, Alfinil, A Staulej, Jovvett, &c 
J^XELMANS, Itrvry Joseph IsiDOEr, Comte, a 
distmguislud I lench geneial, was bom at Bar lc due, 
loth is ox uiib* r 1775 He entered the army m 1791, 
w as j)rou#t( el to the rauk of captain in 1799, served 
with elibtiuction m the campaign of Naples under 
Macdonald and Champimmet, anel in 1801 was 
att iched as aide de camp flPfche staff of Murat Lo 
ISOS while* with Murat m S 2 >am he was arrested, 
and sent to Lngland, where lie remained a jjfisoner 
for three jears He was with Najioloon m the 
liussian cimpaign in 1812, for his brilliant conduct 
in which, the Emperor created him general of divi- 
sion, hcptc inber 8th of the same year E seems to 
have been equally esteemed under every successive 
government On the fall of Napoleon, he was for^ 
some time banished from Prance, but w as permitted 
to r* turn in 1819 In 1831 Louis Philippe restored 
las titles and rank Louis Napoleon named 
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Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honour, and ou 
March 11, 1851, rawed him to fclic dignity of Maruhal 
de France On the 21st July 1852, E had a bid fall 
fyom bis horee, from the effects of which he expned 
oh the following night 

E'XERCISE, a i cry important element of im die al 
Regimen (q v ), both in the jireat nation of health 
and in the cure of disease To presene ill the 
functions of the body in heilth, it is nciessuy to 
secure their dm md itgulir at turn m exercise to 
allow of complete m iction oi am put oi tunctiou, is 
to initiate diseisc, uid piobibly cun stiuctiudj 
change, oi atrophy Hum e tin. elt n lojimt nt of tin 
musculu system of tin sun turns ind mu ot tin 
mind and its organ, the hi am ntjuin tin nunc oi 
less reguUi use of txorus* < itln i m tin toxin of 
productive md useful woih, oi by nu ms ol uti 
hci illy dciisrd methods ( duilated to suu a like 
purpose in regud to the economy 'Jims, stholastic 
education is t \t k ist loi tin mind Gymnastics (q \ ) 
for the body lioth tins* nu ms mid lu^Jy into 
enlighteiu d nitdic d pi utiu, though tiny iu oitm 
too much nt gh eti d E\< u is* toft* bm* In id, must 
be attended with rest, to illow tlie ti»iiM wliufi 
are worn iwavdmmg \ d il ictiou to lu i* dond 
but rest f if on* put or oig m n ottm b* t su nit d b\ 
bringing otfu rs into ictmty , so tint t\upf dimng 
Bleep thoie is i rt rd\ i mussitvloi i < ornpk !o and 
aim u It ii u ous disiiM ot ill tin 1 it ullu « oi mu ol 
those most iminfdnttly multi mu toiitiol Tin j 
best rcgulitcd lift is bb it wlmli skiiui due md | 
piopnrtmnatt txtmsi it mtd\ ils foi all tin 
functions, irn nt d as well is bodily j 

E'XETEK (tin <\x> At of tin r.ntons, tin /sen 
Donmontoj tun of tin Kniiims, JimmiUi of th* 
Saxons), i city, qusmp d su sipaiitt county jmlia 
n ntary xud inunuipd hoiough md 1 1 \ 1 1 port, m 
tlie southeast of ihvoiishiii uni the c vpd il ol 
that count’s It h< s on m lubvity on tin lift 
bank of the Evt, 10 milts noith west ot its month, 
170 miles wtst south wi 1 ot London, and 7 I milts 
south west ot Bristol It is on tin wholt wt 11 built 
and clean, md li is two m uu Inn s ot stit t 1 m* t ting 
m neai the ceuti* f llnie in onie fun quins nnl 
terriecs Tin Guildhill lias i suigul u poifno, 
added m 1 50 1, and piojcctmg -mto tin stmt J \* to 
cathedril, i cnicitojm stun tint migraine nt in its 
orniment itimi, w is tn* t* i 1 1 1 — 1478 If rat asur* » 

40S by 1 H) it 1 1, uulbi i mu 1 7 “5 hit lorn.' with 
two aisles, i ti inst p* t tiding m two \onn in towels | 
14.5 feet high, i t lion 11 tluptls md i tonsist »y 
court Tin w* st flout bis i piofusum (4 unlit s 
and carvtd liguus uni tin wist window his b* mi 
tiful tr icciy In tin thou k id irk m w of oikdi 
stalls and t inopu s, bt sides tin bidiops cfnont mi 
exquisite airy f ibm lowering 52 ltd to tin uof ol | 
the choir In one of tin tow us is tin git ir f lom ot 
Exeter oi Pctu’s Tail, 12,500 lbs weight, ind a laru 
curious uitiqui (lotk E bis ilug* floating ship 
basin, 917 feet long, 90 to 110 fed bronL ind 18 
feet deep , and a ship * mil, 1 5 ft 1 1 dt < p md 10 f* ( t 
broad This t mil extends 5 miles, nnl tinnmitis 
at Turf, about 2 milcAtiom tin he id ot the 
estuary of the E\e E has m igmficcnt r iismes, 
and exports dury, laim, md on h ird produet bom 
a neighbourhood ugh m such jiiodin ts Pop (1%1), 
including St Thomas, which is stputood from the 
city by the river, about 11,000 'Hit town sends two 
members to pailiament In 1 800, 780 \ essels, of 78,227 
tons, entered and cleared the pint L w is ancnntly 
the chief residence of the West Sax*»n kings Ex* tt r 
bishopric, fixed here m 1050 by Edwtnl the. Con- 
fessor, includes Devon and Cornwdl, 2d deaneries 
and 588 benefices The city was formerly sur- 
rounded with Avails and strongly fortified * On a 


height to the north of E arc the ruins of Rouges 
rnont Casth , built by William 1 , on the mte of one 
said to be as old as Cisai’s time Many Roman 
anti Greek (ohm have been found m E, besides 
tcs&elated pau mints, fiagmcnts of columns, and 
small luon/e statues. 1 

EXETER COLLEGE, Oxford Tins college 
was founded in 1 115, by Walttr de Staid edon, 
Bishop of 1 xttu, who rt moved fiom ifirt Hill to 
tlie | >i i st nt site of Exeter Oollegt i lettoi and 
tw t lu ti Dow s 1 n 1 104, Edmund St ifloid, Bishop 
of Sihsbury iddtd two fellowships and guyo the 
colli go its pu suit mine Sir Willuni Belie, in 
1505, toundid cu lit nioit , md m lb.lh, (Diaries 
l inmxtd out mol* foi the is! unfs of lersey 
nnl Grains* y In 1770, Mis Sheers let! icrtiun 
jcuts foi tin i st iblislimeut ot two ii llow slops All 
Uu si 1* llowslups wm oiie,iii illy i])]>iopnatcd to 
vinous m lid* i tom us oi umniits, * sp« ei illy m tho 
w * st ol Engl md A pt * uli u ity m this college w is, 
th it tin abow found if urns though gem rally tilled 
1* llowslups, w 1 1 * stiittly spe iking, only stliolai- 
slup* Impoil mt t hinges w«ie intioducod by tho 
K*ioi md Jtllows limit i tin mthouty ol 17 ami 18 
Vi* t * 81 lid nppiowd of tin commissioner 
(ppomti d to < in) out tbit ut Tin numbci of 
F< Ilowslujisw is n din id to 15 ill open without any 
ustintion is to pint of lmtb The n venues of 
two ii llowslups wut dmdtd unong the lutorwhip 
md tin 15 fellowships Tin l mu lining 8 fellowships 
m*h dtvotid to tin ioundition of 22 s* holurslups, 
ttn op* n without it stile lion tin linuttd to ptiwona 
hoi n, or foi thm v us < dialled ill tin dioteseof 
Evitii md two Inmtul to poisons bom iu my of 
tin ( Ii min 1 Isl mds Seui il * xlubitioiis also aie 
ittielnd to tin < olli go , ind time ait ibout 16 
btiulitts m 1 1n gilt oi tin iSoiuty Tlie uumbei of 
uanns on ill* books in ISbl w r is about 540 

EXETER oi EXOX DOMESDAY See 

Doviisoa\ Look 

EXETER HALL, a lugt jnopnetoiy building, 
on th* noiHi sul* of tin Sti md, London, i« ldl 
fut 'ong 7<> tut wnl<, md 15 l«tt lugli It w'os 
tomphhd ni 1811, md rontuns upwutls of 3000 
j»* l sons It 1 lit t hiefl V foi litigious iRSeiubhew, 
md is j 1 git it i * i j in st dining tin M i\ Mect]llgB , 
ol Lilt s* *id uligious son* tits If is also lit as a 

< on** it Tooin, and has bun tin Mine of many great 
unisii al fMt s 

EX H AD 'STI ONS, Mrmon oi., is a mode 
of pi on mg in ithi matn il ])ropositions regarding 
(juantiln s by umtmuiUy tikmg aw ly juris ot 
them r ll* imthoil w is intpunlly » mjiloyul by 
tin m< l* nt ^(imutiis, its fund mu nt il m min, is 
stited ov Lu* lid, being Lb it those qu mtilu s me 

< tjual whiis* diflcit nu is t* ss thm my assign iblc 
tjuuntity I'liclid tmjiloys flic imtlioil in i>ook x 
L*rop 1 , md it w ls used 1>\ \nhmiuhs to jirove 
tbit tin in i o! a unit is * tjual to that of a 
light angl* d tn ingh wdios* on* kg ul joining the 
light nigh is tin i id ms, and tin oth* r flic t Jicurn- 
fi min In tins aiunnt nntnod wt may hco the 
nnlinnntuy foim ot tin moduru ti ansccndental 
in il y ii 

LXlIHiiriOX, Am Su Xpj Exiiibiiions 

EX II run ION Ivdtfsi KTA.I (Fi , 1‘h/jomtion de 
V Tntfush i* ^ Exhibitions oi Huh land originated in 
Ii u. t* when tin find tookjnuc m 1798, at the 
sugg* stion ot tin Marquis il’A* e/t hjc was held 
m ?ht M usoii d Orsay and its giouuSI, but it 
aj»])^ ik to hut bten rather a collection of such 
ofijeets of Fiench art manufaetuio as could be 
borrowed from tin ir owners, than au asse mblin g 
together of competing artists and manufactu^lrs 
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with thur respective woHts It in, nevertheless, 
interesting as a historical fact, having been the 
first of these displays of which we have any clear 
and authentic record , and its more important efti ct 
was to familiarise the Fzenth mmd with national 
exhibitions 

in the same yt ar, another exhibition was held m 
Pans, on a gi antler se ile, and with convichribk 
success It embraced all lands of manufat tun s , 
when as that at the Maison cVOisay was elm fly 
devoted to those of artistic mint , hence tin cr< dit 
lias been claimed for the 1 vth r one of bung tin 
commencemt nt of mdustn il exhibitions cotuuly, 
however, without justice 01 truth 

In consequence of the obvious utility of tin i vhi 
bitions of 3 7^S motliei w is held m 1802, limb i 
tho consulate ut N ipolt on, wiLli equal siuctss, md 
thus led to tlu t st ihlish limit of tuennril ( xliilu 
tions, which were, with on lunitxl mb n uni ions fiom 
political ousts, Ik Id until the novtl id« i w is 
originated m this eountrv, m 1S70, by His Boy il 
Highness tin Prirnt ('nnsort, of Jioldm i umi( tsd 
exhibition opt n to ill < wm rs 

That, was not, however tin flist mdiutnal 
exhibition held in the Unit* d Kingdom The 
lloyal Dublin Socufy, possibly fiom tlu Fit rim 
sympathies of Irdainl riming tbr Bt volution, i> 
early as 182*) adopt* d tho pi ui of tut mini <_\lu j 
bitions, winch w is ^iviril y us bt fou my obi 1 1 1 
port of the United Kmirdom , tlu y took pirn m 
the Sociity’s rooms m Dublin Inlet the I 1 until, | 
however, they at first tompnsid only spLumtin ot , 
native mdustiy I 

Til England, the Hist will org mi <_d * \hilntimu ' 
were tliosi ol tin (\nnish Poly it t lime hot n tv m 
wlndi wcri lllustr iti cl tlu imm i il wt ilth of tht 
county, audits lmtlunuil i[ijiliima tor mining 
purposes, &<. r Ihcsi 1 1 1 . centime d mini illy w itlmut 1 
intermission until is 50 M mi In dt r Bu imngh im, ' 
and Livcrjrool tlso In Id ltu d t xhihitmus , th it ol 
the second town wis bv l u the most impoitmt, 
and in finly entillttl tt> bt tonsitliinl tin pinto 
type of the 1 S"> 1 t\lubition unhid, it is by no 
tneaiiH ct rt/un tint both did not lust. tiom tin sum 
cause -tho agitation m mom of n u* it mtiond 
exhibition, eornnumed b\ His boy d llighm ms the 
Pimet (Vmsoit iml tht Sot it H of \its is t uly is 
1848 r J lie Bn mm ^h im t \hilution w is ht Id m ISP) 1 
The hi mehistu txlubitrons wut Hit c n 1 it sb j 
held in the gn it hmjish industrial towns, but, 
thty, likt tlmst wlmli win held m the \It ch nut s’ ' 
Institutts ot I uirpool md buds, md subse ' 
quently m the Police ntc Institution of Liverpool 
liftd a mixwl charutci, tin illusti itions ot ut i 
and Miami t it tun s lining putly wdl rmngltd with 
objects of mturd lustoiy md vinous otlui t uri 1 
osities, for the aniusMiunt ot the visitors 'lint 
of Birmingham, howt\ci, w is much molt com 
pletely devoted to the true octets of mdustml 1 
exhibitions , it was ht Id in tht spat urns np utments 
of ihugley Hall, md vv.es a gieit sumss, csptti j 
ally when it is borne m mind tbit it was t lined 
out solely by pnvite cntcipnse r l lie multitud 
moiis mmufutuics of that wonderful plict were t 
amply xllus>ti ited and a most cneful attention ■ 
was mid to tlu exhibition of those ohpits of irt j 
which Were lust caluilitid to fostir the taste of 
designers, anti others, whose duty it w is to give j 
refinement to tho missis, by giadually improving 
those objects of necessity mdomimtntm c\u\diy 
use Tkomiecess of tlu Bmgley Hall Exhibition 
no doubt l&ed most beneficially upon tliat of Is'il 
which was approaching, lor it gave an unmistakable 
impetus to the industrial pursuits of the people of 
Birmingham, md through them acted widely upon 
Others. 


The first metropolitan movement in favour of 
holding a national exhibition in this country was 
immediately after the French Exposition of 1844, the 
results of which were so beneficial, that sevoral 
applications were made to the government request- 
ing that the mattu should be officially taken up 
Tire government, however, as usual, proved itself to 
bt simply ixtf utive, and did nothing 
In tlie meantime, the Society of Arts tried the 
i experiment of holding exhibitions annually m their 
own building in the Adflpbi, but these, though 
eminently successful, wcri not sufficient to satisfy 
those with whom a national exhibition had become 
a fixe d ldi a In 1S4 ( ), His Boyd Highness devoted 
himself thoiougbly to this object, ind made the 
i li ippy suggestion of throwing ojien the exhibition 
I to ill nitious The pirns, too, weie suggested for 
1 1 awing tin necessary funds and other essential points, 
mil tie sdn me soon took a tangible form, anti it 
| vv is lirnlly dcteimimd by tlm government to issue a 
i loyal tonmiHuoii, wlmli was ga/tthd .January 3, 
1 1S70 Ei cun tins moment tht Bieat Exhibition was 
| f Lilly built In tl In oiihi to cmble the commis- 
sion! rs io uifcii into < imti uts md otherwise incur 
obhgitious it w is necessity to prof mo subscrip- 
tions to a guar nitre fund The subscnption-liHfc 
vv is opentd hy tht (Juun for .11000 The exhibi- 
tion took pirn in i v ist stun tint of iron and glass, 
tilled tht (8ystil Pal I'm, in II vile t'aik Ttondon 
'Jht edilit e plumed 1 lostph Pixtou (q v ), was 
I opt mil by Ht l M ijesi , May 1, 1S5J It was 1851 
,fttl lon^ b\ t'jbfitt > oad mil 00 ft it. high, the 
, t n t ii c ut a cox tied bt mg 11 icies On the gioimd 
1 floor md g die l u th< r w ere 8 milt s of t iblcs The 
gl iss employed in the slrurtiut wtigked upwards 
<»f 400 tons The number ot r violators excetdtd 
17,000 '1 lit exhibition vv is open lit days, being 

1 < le»st d Oifolur 11 'l he entiu numbci of visitors 
! vv is 0,170000 avu iging ! » "W0 pci <1 xy Tho 

I u ifi t luimbi r it out tnnr in the builtling was 
1 ( 1 * 1700 , on ( )t tolx i 8 r l he t utire money drawn 
ten tidal* of idini-sion miountul to X5U5, 107, 
md rib i ill c vpt n t j wut ckfi lyed, \ b ilance of 

II >0,000 w is kit eivu, so ill it there was no 
e »Jj on tliost who uibsuihtd tin giiiiinteo fund. 
Po|)iil u l> tins gre it t xhilntion w is piopuly enough 
c ilUd tin World’s I« m, lor it atti it Led visitors fiom 

1 j]I puts of tin woihl W ht n the exhibition was 
ovti tlu building vv is clout <1 iw iv 

tin import ue c ol this cthbidud exhibition was 
°o obvious, tli it other eouutnts bt t mic anxious t<> 
have some thing of the s imt land An exlnbition 
w is lulil m (Auk m 1872, iltliough not of an 
: intern it loud eh u utir, it was the first for which 
any spi i lal stun tint vv is cm ted m Ireland, and 
ik ^ rv» dly g iv e gi eat s vtisf it tion The home manu- 
f i c t im s of 1 i 1 1 md w t re atlriui ably display p< 1 m 
conjunction with those of othci parts of the kingdom 
1 Dublin got up an internation il exhibition in 1853, 
mil by tho princely munificoncu of Mr Daigan, 
jvvas enibktl to make an admirable display, m a 
building of gre at beauty The Dubhn Society 
idded a new feature — high art wis associated with 
, liidustiid ut, ami a gaiWy of pictures, the finest 
>iui bi ought together in xnis kingdom before, was 
j then exhibited with great success In tho same 

vc ir, \ similar exhibition took place m a crystal 
] nl it t3 in hevr York France, in 1855, repeated 
tin same experiment with immense success, both 
the industrial and the art collections were such as 
the w oild had never seen before Though wanting 
the imposing magnitude of the Hy dc Park build- 
ing, the contents of tho Palais de P Industrie, with 
its detached Picture gallery and its Annexe, were of 
the choicest description, and reflected the highest 

I credit on French taste and skilh .Several other 
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continental nations followed, with, various success In 
Europe, it has now taken root, and every country 
looks upon an exhibition of its industrial resources 
and productions, from time to time, as a grand 
necessity which must be mtt In 1SG1, tlieie was 
an exhibition at Haarlem, m wliuh a vast assem 
blago of admirably ai ranged specimens lUuatritcd 
eveiy mdustij follow < d by the most industrious 
and philosophical people ol Europe In Belgium, 
also, a small industrial exhibition was held in 1 S(>1 
at Brussels, consisting elm tty, however, of irtnhs 
of use, m wlueh tistetul design was tin duel 
consideration 

Such is a very bud outline of tin lustoi \ of tlu si 
exhibitions, whidi dow form a piommint ft atui r in 
this era of tlic history of eiv ills it ion 'J lu lulnesx of 

their effects is still to bo seen, but, jmkui,, of tlu 
beneficial effects they luu alu uly pioduc»d, it is 
not too much tosiy, tint thty ippi ir dednud to 
help most lugdy m diffusing a low of mdusti^ 
and a peaceful emulation, oui tlu wJioh \Io1m 
C ormncr< e may hive its vv« dv j »r»mt s, ivui its 
meannesses, but it e muot )>i di nied tint ti w ol tlu 
occupations ot m m me jiiok Jiiiin mixing, 01 tnid 
more to teach the v du< ol pi iu nul good will 
and if this be conceded, lutunJv nothing ( ui inon 
assist it than tiles* gu it nitlicungs m whidi i uh 
nation shews its own spiuihtiis uul guts to! 
others the ideas which it li is u*miiuldfd tluough ! 
its contains of pio^uss m nuliutnd ut 1 tk< 1 
the socnl mtci ih ol thoudd, tin mti idi in_ l < 
of inventive gumi 1 - bungs out new lihntx md 
succeeding gum alums will k ip i nth hun I of 
icaults from oui industiiil exhibitions r l o niuk 
the aihxnu m tin ait') in< 1 S “> I md piniuoU 


EXMOUTH, Edwvrd Peilkw, Viscount, a 
famous nival commander, was born at Dover, April 
19, 1757 He tntcied the navy whon Id years 
of age, and lust atti acted notue b^ lus gallant 
condut t m tin bit tie on hake Chumnl tin, October II, 
177b In 17S2, he attained the i ink of post captain. 
In 1 7 ( kk liawng l»t* n appointed to the command 
ot the S if m])In , a tngate ot db guns, lie enooun- 
it red, and, .it te i a haul iought bitth, i aptured La 
Cltvpatn , a Fundi fngitc, which c uricd the same 
uitmhi t of guns Fiii tlnx vutoiy, lie was knighted 
In 1790, he uuivnl the ( oiunnnd ot the hnp(tucuX) 
7S gun-, ami w i» sent to ttie Fiencli coast, where 
inuiN ot lux most luillinnL notions took ])Uce In 
1S01 »Sn 1] 1 \ Lit w v\ is ad\ meed to tlic rank ot 
lb u ulinii il ol the lud m IM)S, to tint ot Vice- 
adnui il ot tin Him uul m IS! 1 lit was raised to 
the pmiLt with tlu title of L> u on Exuioutli of 
( uiouti mn, I)* \<inshiii, vmUi a pension of £2000 
i u In 1Mb, lu w is si ut to Algiers, to enforce 
tin turns of i tu i ty u gilding the abolition ot 
Clnistun sliiviv, whuli tin J >t > of Algiers had 
viol itnl With icomliintd fleet of *25 English and 
Dutch \tssds In boiuhuehd ibu eity ioi hcvoii 
J muis md milu t<d. Midi immense dam igc , destroy - 
in_ ill tlu Mguiiu fl< ( t and many ot the public 
build mis tint tin iM consented to < v i i y demand 
I , who li ul 1 1 1 n wounded m the It g md cheek m 
! 1 hi « utiou iieiivtd on lus i c tin n to England the 
'th inks ot both lions, i of 1’ntli micnt and was pro- 
I 1 1 lot i tl to tlu nuk ol visional 10th Duoinboi 1816 
lu lsil, lu u tu t d fiom public hc ivk i , loaded with 
lnniou ) lit dud 2 id J mu uy IS > J 
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mmutacturing and ronmviml utivitv, m i \lnbi 
tion, tin* gic itt st yd aelmvid is to t du pli<< \t 
Kensington London, in 1S02 md in whidi u< to 
bo c oiuprdu mb tl piintiii^i m a hiji slylo ot ut 
from ill eountrns Some liotur will hi l ikt n ot 
tbis < xpe ( ted m ignitu < nt displ i\ m out Supph uu nt 
See Ojfnmt lhsntplnt rnt< l [lluslmtul ( at 0 n pt < tf 
the (J / iat j'j filiation of I S">1 ( I sols ), ilso Ni pmt s In/ 
ike Juiui (2 vols), md likiwi e tlu m i_mlu < nt 
set of woiks pi li lied foi tbc toiium Lionels fl i \ols 
tolio) 

E'XMOOK FORI ST, i moon modly imcnlti 
vated wast<, consisting of duk i uus ot lulls md 
lonely vclli vs, J 4 squ u< milt sin nt t in tlu we M t>i 
SonuiBctsbm md noitb i i t of Devon luu It n 
boidcrcd b\ d« , |> wood <1 ^h us Mu lulls ii < • i 
D Ulike ty beacon to ISOS it < t in ( li ipm in billow 
1540, ami m Spin 1 Te id to 1 “>10 Dcvomin slitix, 
with somu new led simlstonc in tlu ninth, ioi m Uu 
substratum It mouiuI with In ith mt< i *>[»• i <d| 
With juniper, cimhtm md whoithbenv, v\ith 1 
much imidovvlmd llmugbout tin, ti let tin it. 
is a native breed ot pomes, known is 1 
ponies, teputed to be stoui and haidy .Since 
E has become* m lion mining distiut Uu n\ti 
Exe, and its tnbuttrv the bull, use iu Exmoor 
"It is subject to winds and mists 

E'XMOUTII, a tov\n tin t ist of Devonshire 
on the left bank of tlu mouth of tin E\c, JO 
miles south east of Exetei It stands at the Inst 
and on the plopc and ton ol a lull rising fiom 
the sandy estuary of the L\e It is note el for it s 
mild climate From about 1700, it wax tlic eliuf 
watering place on the Devon coast, tdl tho rise 
of Torepiay There is a fine pionnnidc on i s»a 
wall 18 feet high Tlic Haldon udgi of lulls on 
tlie cast, 800 bet high, protects it trorn the cast 
winds Here Suono the Dane landed m 1003 It 
was taken by the royalists in 1646 Pop (1861) 
6025 . „ * 
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)DUS (‘tlu diputuu ’), the nimc given to 
on,l bonk ol 1 lu J'intileucii 'It in ly be 
nuinlnl is loinposul of two p.uts-tho hist 
luMoiu il, md tlu eoiid li gid itive Tlu limtoncal 
ext< nds to tlu < ml ot tin Ibih cli iptt J It embraces 
| i n in itu c of tin \ uious pie p u itions, n itural and 
supcTuduiil, in id i undu thu piowdcuco of trod 
| Ioi tlu eh live i uu < ot tlu Jsi u hte s from, their 

bond i u m Lg\ pt md dso di^enbes the actoni- 

i plishnu nt of thin (bbviiiiKi, md iho /omiuyings 
| ol tin pi oph m th wildinusi i) f u is Aloimt 
I So ti lu h i lit m i divobd to i minute and 

I . 1 ibor I u t .unit *>t tlu lust ltui mu oi the tin ocracy 

i I in book pi< si nl in with thru ispu ts of Hebrew 
luxtmv \V« hive Inst, i pu tun of a people 
ui 1 m o s (ond ot i jMoplt n dt enml fiom bond- 
i uul Hmd, of i piopb siue tilled and set apart 
•to tlu simieot(,od Llic ]k tiod nnbran d by the 
ibistoiy ot tlu book is usii illy n « koned at 142 or 
i 11"> ir , v hull numln r is obi lined as follows 
] tom tl, d< ith of Joseph to tin buili of Moses, 
t>(t oi bl n us, from the buth of Moses to the 
di putuic Horn hgvpt, SO y< us, and fiom the 
''hjmtun nut of J pt to the cm turn of the 
* ’ *tilHini(l(, l \c ir It i mnot he denud, however, 
without wildly Yielding ill the oi dm u y laws of 
the mi r« isi ot populilioii, tint this is much too 
diorfc a pi nod t(» mount foi the existence of such 
1 imn.Ui of Ilclmws i lift I gypt — viz , 000,000, 
of women uul clnldu n —i c, in all, at 
Icisf 2, ',00 000 1 liosr who went down into Egypt 

with Jacob vik 1 tine e scorn and ton souls,’ ana in 
UJo ars, the , though pi olubitid from mtermarry- 
mgwith the Lgypti ms b ul imounhd to between 
two inc’ time millions Tin writer of Exodus, 
Hide oil, sjv- hlujitir xn verse 40) that ‘ttye sojourn- 
ing of tin child] uj ot I trad, who dwelt’ iu Ej 
was 4 JO adding that tiny left, the 

‘even the seltMini day’ on which they had entered 
it This stitetnent, however, does not seem to 
harmonise svtth the author’s previous narrative, 
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ami is certainly inconsistent with the language of 
the Apostle Paul, who Bays (Gal iu 17) that tin 
jaw was given 410 years aftei the covenant with 
Abraham, whit li took place, about 215 years htfni* 
Jacob and his sons went down into Egypt, so 
that, according to this \jcw, the Israelites could 
only have been in Egypt 2 15 yeais 'Jins is tin 
number < ommonly icnpfccd, but it is not won 
derful that sorm write is should ithnn, lint ‘it 
would he moie sati'Jai imy if wc eould allow 4>0 
years foi the inert ist ol tin n ition m 1 g\pt i itliu 
than any shorter paiod’ A still Ion mi pi nod 
would undoubtedly ilhnd addition il silntution 
ami Bunsen, in lin J <nn>t< n s hlJh ut tin ]]<N 
t/r8chi<ht ( , emit iaouis to slow tint tie lsiubt« 
were in Egypt toi pnuVm untunes msit id or two 
and that tlic nmnbi i 215 oi 1> mdu tits tin pi nod 
ot oppression tin turn when liny wen < wllv 
ontre ited ’ r I his eom Jusion is, of imii t mi\<d t 
by the applu ition ot pi me iph •. ol e nl usm not ^ m 
tally let ogrnsed ni tin h* bools or i’uusli t In <>!(»_, \ , 
but tin le h< t ms no mndm tin < om lusion, LJi it tin 
usual e limnology is hojii h sdy wiong 

Aliy it not be ill it tin mttiv il wlinli 1 1 ip id 
between the di ith of * Joseph end ell Ins bnthun 
auel .ill th it gent r ition ’ (E\<>dus i 6), md tin p< »md 
when theie arose up i mw king o\ti l'gypl wlinli 
knew not Josi pit (Exodus l b), w is much lougt i 
than wt suppose * Hit pissigc itstlt m Exodus 
seems to livoui tins ide i leu tin intux unrig 
verse (Exodus l 7) sj>«. tks of the ehildnu oi I si u 1 
‘wctiasmg mel mull Lply nig md w wing tve tiling 
mighty, md Idling tin lend,’ without my iifuunt 
at till to the tune o< upu tl m tins plot t ss , md sue h 
words lie ceitunly moie ipplu iblt to i s<n< t ot 
centuries thy.ii of Ae us, while ctntmiis, bt Milts, 
would li unionise btttci tli m ye us with the tih 
ment that the hgyptiiu king km w not (i t , hul 
forgotten ill about) f <»st |*K The only _,ii\t objtt 

turn to this otluiwise ixliinuly piobibh h\po 
thesis, is its uit onip itibdit y with tin t delimit 
of St Pint, iu ohjeetion liowtiei, wlinli Luther 
would not liivt found liisuimouni iblt im in in 
exactly si iniLu e ist he sudot tin inspired Mi pin n 
that ‘he w is no lust mini, md ehd not tioiibh 
Inniselt about putmdus -Zu Ajwsft l<)< s< /#, ml 
B d 1, 1100 

Iu explanation of the c hi onologic d dilhculta, 
the confusion n suiting limn tlic ihi ot hffu* is 
iiunin ils in Htbiew Slbb his been uigtd uni 
this is notonously a ft i tile souut of etior and 
contradu turn wlinli i ition disht entits hue not 
sulheieutly kt pt in mind To addin t mb i n ison, 
however, would he iiuia iding m tiu pit suit e ist 
fur if it could be pimed lint tin pinotl -.t itt el 
in Exodus m iy li im been ibbnnittd throu_h the 
neglige nu of some e nibs', iian inbu,m c>the twist 
and thus in apjxioxun ition be' mule to tin fnm 
tcai etntuiies ot Buns< n tin would tidy pint tin 
wiitii of tlie Piiitlttmli m moie Msiblt inii^tMiism 
with St Paid hiTustli Tin dab ol lit exodus is iixtd 
by Uslit i at 14 ( H j e , by tin St ptm^mt, d ltd t 
11 C , by Hilts it 10 J S n e l)\ Wilkinson, about 
141)5 p » , in tilt it i^u of HioDiintj 11 L , and by 
Biuistn, is late is 1 120 oi 1 tl l n e in the it igu ot 
Mcnephth ih, m the littei ol which vais AJinetlio 
gi\ es whit ip]»t us to be the Egyptnu uibion of 
the event The gtimim uess uni uitlu ntieity of 
the' book ot E haae bteu sharply entieiseel in 
modern time's, , but in fnt, as exilv as the tinn of 
Josephus {A n it li lb) tlun were Jews who looked 
upon the miracle of tin crossing oi the' lied St i, 
A/G as fabulous Among the theologians who lnxe 
Questioned the integrity ol E, are Von Lengciko 
StahoUn, l)e Wctte, and Ivnobtl, all of whom 
luid traces of an older and a later author, the 
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former of whom they call Klohistie, and the latter 
Jehomtic Their objections have been replied to 
by Hongstcnberg, Havermck, &< , who endeavour 
to shew that the distinction is artifu ial, and the 
attempt to follow it out in detail a failure See 
Pfni \ri n( h 

EXOGENOUS PLANTS, or EXOOENS (Gr 
mo, outwards, t/mnao, to produce), are those m 
winch tin woody substance of stem increases by 
bundles of aistulu tissue idelcd externally The 
t xogtnmis str m t ontains a t eutrid Pith (q v ), from 
vihiili muhtfhn if un /s plotted to the Baik (q v ), 
md the b u k is a or v distinct from the hlno vasculai 
m wood\ put whit li it sui i minds The exogenous 
I is thus vtiy diffuuit ui stiiutuie and inanuer of 
I glow tli horn tin t udogt nous oi the aeiogeuous 
|stiui \ midst the ecllulu suhstuuc of the young 
I sLi in w lit n it Ins dtailopid lktlf fiom tlie stul, 

| woody tout m s<en connecting the cotyledons, 
l mil ilk i w mis tin b im , when tin st ippt ir, with 
| tin loot iu tlu eintiil i\i^ol wlm li tiny join A 
| s< < turn ot tht t< m < xhiliits tin « t llu! ir substance 
tiiMistd by i st ul n bundlt s (woody Jibie) which 
in the section in moie oi It ss wulgi shaped, i adi 
ding trom th< t tutu, but yet not prolonged into 
tlu (tutu it«« It, wlm li t\tn to tht grt at< st ago of 
tin stun, ii m tins occupied by^ tin et llulai pith 
Addition il biunllts an luttipostd, as giowth 
pi on eels, dnimnsh t tlu piopoition of tcllular 
Milistinei m tlu ai yet w iliiout tlu so bundle s ever 
Incoming so com; i te<l toge tin r is to cut oif the 
t omimiiiit ation between the ecllulu untie til tlie 
stem iml ds buk, wlut h is m unt nmd by nu uia of 
tlu mtdulluy i iy t ottc ii milt e tl, uupt iu ptiblc to 
tlie inked <yt but ilw iy s pri st lit c\t k u m the 
h nth st mil most ( loic ginned wood The woody 
liytis wlinli irt lonmd m sutussiM yi ua, ag 
in w It ivt s mil In me lies in dtvtlopul, itt foimul 
uiiulst tin (UnnhnitH (q \ ), into which tilt woody 
iihits ol tin new It uts tie act lid, h< twei u the hark 
uni the Inline l wood 'Jhiistlu tomentin circles aie 
humid usii illy tun Itu eieli yc u s growth, di&tm 
^m^li iblt euu ip tin most mituicd timhei, md by 
wlinli tilt igt of trus is \ 1 1 \ coinmonlv eonqmted 
Tin b< aiming of t it ii in w 1 iv< r isgi in lally maikctl 
by igicitir ibuiitluiu ol pt nous the open 

ings ot which an conspicuous m tlic transverse 
section In pints, tlu line of st pirition between the 
liyeis is m u kid by gn ih'i density ot textuie, and 
often b\ dit pi t coloui The igc t)f tiees cannot, 
howe\t i, l»t ciliulatid autli peilcct cuimnty from 
the eomuitiie melts oi tin stem, as any eircuni' 
st ime which ttmpoiauly iricststlii growth m any 
sumnit i , m iy r juotluc t in t Teet simil u to that ordi- 
ii inly piodut t d by tilt c hange of «t asoiis , whilst m 
Hit tuts ol tiopic il eoimtrit s, at hast whore tho 
wit and di \ sc iso us ire not \ ciy marked, eonccntnc 
emit in oiltn not tolu discern led 

The stiuetuie ot the branch of an exogenous tiee 
puli illy eon esj Kinds avith that of the stern The 
a ist id u bundlt s ot the stem or branch form a loop 
wluii i It d htgin-s, and those of the It if and its » 
axilliry bud spiing fiorn the loop 1 he roots of 
ixoginous plants haa e i«t a central pith like the 
si cm, but iu i few tiees, tos the horse chestnut, tho 
p tli is piolonged to some extent into the root 

Aiumi dies aic not in fiecjuciitly to be met with 
m t lie bti iu tui e of exogenous ste'ms, and particu- 
lirly among the twining woody plants of tropical 
lountiies There are also very many herbaceous 
pi tuts in which, although the structuie agrees with 
tli it ot an exogenous tre'e m its first year, no further 
de vclopnieut is ever attained , whilst in many, even 
tins is a cry imperfectly i cached , but yet these are on 
othei accounts unhesitatingly classed with exogenous 
pltmts Tho exogenous stem and dicotyledonous 




EXORCISM — EXPEN SES OP A LAWSUIT 


Heed are so constantly found together, that the 
designation exogenous plants is often applied to 
that great division of the vegetable kingdom, which 
is also called dicotyledonous Sue Bor vs Y Exog 
enous plants are also characterised by a pirticulai 
mode of germm ition, with rufuenco to which the} 
are called uorluzal (Oi < ro, outwards , tftua, a loot), 
the radicle simply 1< ngtlmmug ami not Inv mg to 
break through the coat of tin uuhi\o 'Flic h ius 
of exogenous plants gum illy exhibit i mt-work of 
veins, instead of the parallel \e ms chu ictcustu of 
endogens, and a gn iter piopoitioinl bie\ulth of Kaf 
usually accompany s tins 1 1 tit ill itt d un ition 

Exogenous plants in fu mow nuuuioiis thin 
cudogens All flu trees aid shmlisoi Ihitim tnd 
those of temperate and told cliiuitcs „ond ill 1 m 
exogenous, is well isvctvinmy hubactoiis pliuti 
of these parts ot the' w oil d md nnuy tit c s, sin ubs 
and herbaceous plants of tin tiopie s MinosL ill 
ti u'S, except palms uni a tew Lilian a Vanda nan a , 
and tree tuns m» i xmanous 

E XOROlSiM (tiom nutfrn to conjure), 1 c 
conjuration m tin n 11 m oi tin god'., tin turn 
used by tin Eithus ot tin clumh to denote tin 
act of e (injuring u il 'pints, m tin n inn ot Coni ol 
C hrist, to ilepirt out of tin pu-.on posst^std Tin 
fust (’ll) istuns nl] m < <1 «mI spmls m Hit n mn ol 
.Jesus Clin t, \\ ho li nl < onquutd tilt <1 \ il hut u 
tlie opinion w is it tin s inn imn e nit if mud tli it 
all idol iters bt Ion gul to Iht kingd nn ol Sit m who 
Blllh n d liimse It to be w oislnpjM d mult i tin loitii u 1 
lelols - it w u (ustomirv t» < \oiust In it In ns pn 
vious to then iceuvmg ( luisti m b ipLism \tlu 
Augustine s tin • a v ot « >i umil sin hid Itminl i< t < pt 
anee m Hit r »th t uni ill in* ml were n r udtd i 
hi Ion gm" to Sit ms kingdom (\oiusin In turn 
gtnuil it tin brptisni inn ot t lmsti m tluklun 
Following the pi it tu r ot tin I tom m ( itlioln 
Church, ' utlui utannd • \oi< mm, but it w is 1 ud 
aside by tin Reformed Chinch \llhoiigli ibm 
donul b) illustrious md oitlmdox Fiotestmt tin olo 
gians, such as ( 'Ik mint/ md Cithud, oi deemed 
unease nti d md m inuhni turns done iw ly with 
by the ‘ IVote slant’ ( Imre h, tlie pile tie e li is bun 
leeuitly revived b} tin Old Lulbu m oi Ilnh 
Church ]> irty 

lit the C itlioln Clmiih tin fmntnm ol < \oiei in 
belongs pceulnil\ to e»n* ot the sot db d rmtioi 
Oidcis’ Se Oi oj i s Oui Loid lining not f>n 1 \ 
himself iu person (M eti i\ 12 M uk l Jo, Luke n 
r -|5, Vlll j f h List ollt (It wls, but lltVIllg list) r'i U 1 
the s tint powtr to his ehse iple s it is believed *» U 
permanent in tlie ehmeh Ot iN «xmiis» m tin 
early churth, both m n l ition to ‘ ent numions,’ oi 
persons possessed, and m tin idmmistration ot 
baptism, there' aie miniuous example s 'lotullim 
and Origcn sp< ik ol it as ol oidmuy occurnm* 
and the coiuiul of Cirtliige, m J'm, allude < to irs 
use m baptism I In rite ol exon istn is us«d by the 
modem chureh m thrtt dillt n lit e ise m tin e ise 
of actual ot Mi.ppoM.el ebnioniu d ymss* ssion, in the 
admmistiatmn of biptism md m the blessing ot 
the chrism ot Indy od i T nl ol holv w il< 1 Its list 
in cases ot possession is mow e \tr< me ly i tie, end m 
many disease s is predu) >r te d link s with Jn spurul 
permission of tho bishop In biptiMn it piceedif, 
the ceremony of applying the w tie i md the* bap 
twmal form It is use eipullv in infmt mid m 
adult baptism, and Catlu he am iters appeal to the 
earliest examples of tin aelinmisti ition oi the 
sacrament as evidence ot the use' ot exorcism m 
both alike The ntc of baptism \l cxonisra m the 
Roman Catholic Church follows closely the Scrip 
tural model in Mark viic 11 The exon imiih in tlie 
blessing of the ml and water rose mble very closely 
the baptismal form, but are more diffuse. 


EXOSMOSE See Enuosmose. 

EXOSTEMMA, a genus oi Amciican trees and 
shiubs of the' mtuial ouler Cuidtonacetr, nearly 
allied to ('unlmna Sevei il species yield febri- 
fugal birks which, howtve'i, do not contain the 
cinclioni ilkalouls 'Phe' most valued of these 
lurks are ( inblue Balk (ey v) aud Saint Lucia 
Baik, tin l it tii ot w hie li is tl\o pioduce of E 
flonhunda , r nttive of the moic nuuintauiOUS 
puts of tin U(st Indies 

EXOTERIC See Lsoii- RIO 

EXOTK 1 PLANTS, or EXOTICS (Or coming 
fiom ilnouh t nil i\ tli el pi nils ongm.dlv derived 
fiom ion ign countins The t( i ru is mout Inqucntly 
ippln <1 to those ot whu lithe n itivt' c oun try dill urs 
>o mm li in soil oi (Inn iti Imm that into which 
the \ hue been conveyed, tbit then cultivation is 
J it I e iiih el with dithe ult V, ie quiung artiheiil heat oi 
j otlu i me ms diih u lit liom those mpnsite in thce'asc 
e»t indue nous pi ints r l In e ultivatioii oi many such 
I e xotn s is ( il l ie d on W it 11 gK.it sue c e ss m our glC'On- 
| house < md hothouses but tin ie ue a fewwhieh, 



I dlliougbtliey How ( i e Ideim produce ri[)t fiuits and 
j e e. els \e>l lie ellllie llltle M e > i t Ills k lllel ( Xp( HOUCt'd 
I only m t he eultiviliou <>i those whieli be'long to 
w nine i ( lim ite s tli in oin own but some time's ( von 
I w .ill tlie n it i\ e s ot < » »!( Ie l nylons, thus, the dill 
ions find ed tin Jlnhn> an tint s ibimduit ill the 
mo t iioi t I k n puts ot I umpe is hi ueely evci to 
be i e II 111 tile midis ol 1 >1 it till, lllhoilgU the 
pi ml leiws with siillu u at biviui im e 
1 MANSION St« 111 vi 

> XPIsC'F \'TFO\ (Lit <*/n< faint, a wutmg, or 
looking ouC i e the tie itfmut of ebse'ist without 
ieti\f re im (lies, by -.imply obseiung its progiesa 
iliel i\< itmg it e on* e ejue !l< e s till oil gll phy Biological 
me ms , i toi mst him, wlnn i Frwtmcfcj v ) is 
tie did by keeping the < riels e»f the broken boiJO 111 
their pro]»d [»hee, until the n itm rl processes evf 
lepm r i (omphted Ixjieetation ( s in this and 
otliM < isis obviously i Cjiiile ebfleient thing from 
in u lion oi tin si'-teniLtie doing ot nothing, with 
vv life It it h is be e n some tune ^ e emtoumle d 
J X**E( *T VTION OF LIFE See ]'i OBAUIIIPY 
LX FI ( 4 TATK>N WEEK is the name given to 
tin pe ne»d e hpsmg intwieu Ascension Day and 
Vt hi! mu 1 ey be « uise dming this time the apostles 
i unturned piuynm m e um expectation e)f the 
( onilorle r 

L\ PE'CTOJ* ANTS (fiit it out of, md p(ctus t 
the In* ist/ nn (In im s given to e ury oil the' si'crc- 
tioil •» if the ill tidies Si e BhoSe in, BroNCTliriS 
'I lie piineiyid t\p‘<toi nts ne antimony, Hejuill, 
ijiee ie u mill Mir^gi biEun of tolu, lobe In, glim 
irnmoni o i^dotidi g db muni, &( 
EXPECFORATIOX / see L\j k joiiANrs), tho 
mile US o e »( In I Mfretioil eliweliilged from the air* 
pis ije ^ 1 he ( \ 111)111 it loll »f e \pe e t oration 18 ot 

tlu litliimt y due 111 111. ell ignoMS ot dlBe ises of tllf* 
ehest swill Im <e*n m 1 Ik it si p iratei description* 
S . mi sj Disi \sjr s oj , BioNcmns, I*nfi t monia , 

( e»NST All J ION A( 

J XPrVSES OJ CO-iTS OF A LAWSUIT, 
lln in m '(incuts idopteel in England wiLli refei- 
e ik e t<» li nge s < xigdrh i i oiis the pirtu s to laviMUitn 
are st it. el unde r < osrs In ncotlmd, these charges 
ue com nouly syM>k< n o f is expenses, and m the 
]jre e at uliele ve Bli db e oriBcqiu ntly f coniino 
oui du, to the Scottish yiractice In addition 
to ehmmrtmr, payment of the sum claimed, or 
]x'iioiiu nice oi tin alh ged obligation where it hat) no 
rcfcrc nee to a pec muary transaction, the pursuer of 
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EXPERIMENT— EXTENSION. 


an at lion at law in Scotland almost always asks 
tho court to pronounce decree in his favour for 
the expense of the proceedings which he has found 
it, or may find it, mcessaiy to institute. On the 
other hand, the df fi ndcr usually demands the 
expense attending Ins df fence , and the gemrd nth 
is, that the party found ultimitely to he in the 
wrong has dime pionounecil ngunst him fin tin 
expense whn h hi his occasioned to his opponent, 
as well as for the subjei t matter of tlu suit As it 
is quite usual for a pirty to siitceiil in om brindi 
of Ins action, and to f til m mother , 01 to m c isiou 
unnecessary expmse by the unskilful oi ( irLlrss 
mode m which he conducts s>omi poition of it, i v« n 
though on the whole lit bf in tin light, tin 
adjustment of the amounts mnuiid by tlu putn-. 
respectively often involves not only Hindi unity 
of calculation, but questions of vuv fun uh i ibh 
legal difheulty In v> far is the uljushncnt «>i 
expenses is i nuttci of < ilml ition it is <fhd<<l 
by the uulitoi of the Court ot Si sion 01 ot tin 
inferior comts Sec A r ni ion, Sin i jt i Cm i r*> In 
so far as it imoivcs qui stum i of Iiw,tlu t,if not 
previously (hcuhd by tlu pi<l n , must be earned 
back to him fiom the uiditm It nfluj pnly 
means to objict to thi imonnt aw irdul to him by 
the auditor m his Hpoit, he must lod_,e with thi 
clerk ot thepronss a slioit note ot liu obji ctious 
without xrgument A topy of tin noli must be 
furnished to the a gr nt ioi thf opposit< party , md 
the leant, 01 tho Lord Onlmuy, Inina* whom tlu 
action depended, iruy dirnt the objections io bf 
answered i ither vnd ioc< oi m writing Sliould tlu 
objector f ill to make irond his objection tin < \p< in 
of elisi ussnig it will hi I ml on linn Jf tlu objection 
has been stall dio the uubtoi, md )u li i > 1 1 pm tc.il 
it to the i ouit, it dm s not lollow tli it tin c\jk nsi ot 
discussing it will be 1 ml wholly on tlu objutor, 
even if uiisuccrsstitl Win ic in ipju il to tin Uuum 
of Lords has been ai tu illy pie < ntcil, md snane 
of an ordir thueon Ins tikiu j»l ic % i motion for 
expenses is ineompeti nt, but i men mtun ition of an 
apj>o d is not t no ugh to jmvi nt ih i n e foi i \pi u s 
being pionouncul It tin ag< iif who h is (ondm ted 
the cause wish it, the Juki fin ixpmsts will bt 

{ nonounml m his fivoui and tlu pnty found 
lablo will not be allowed to pic ad i counlei dann 
against the client, is by Hi it nn ms lie might 
prev ent the agi nt fi om 1 1 coa i n n r w hat hi uiy 
probably lias disbursed The 1 1\ ition ot cxp< use s is 
said to be betwi en pai tit md pa) h/ t md not betwi e n 
ageut and client, tint is to siy tlu losing paity 
has to pay only the <xptns< s whu li h i\< been lines 
sanly incurred in discussing thi question between 
tho parties -judicially, not llu iinuiKssuy expenses 
whicn tho ovcranxioty ot the such slid putymvy 
have led him to mi m to Ins ow n ig< nt l'i u tu ill 1 , 
tlu re aie veiy few < isos m wimh tin (\pcnsis 
rcco\cieil do « over ill tlu bond /ah cl unis < >i the 
agent against his client, which is tin clue t u ison 
why litigation is alwiys ittended with expense, 
even to the winning p u t> 

EXPERIMENT and ohsuvation ire flic meins 
by whu ha c extend uni contnm om knowledge ot 
nature An expci mu nt is pioperh i piocicdwg 
by which the liupmu mteifuos with the usual 
course of a phenomenon, and makes the poweis of 
natm e act under onditions tli it without his lutcr 
fercnce, would never, })uh ips, Imi* presented them 
fccl\es all together The mtiodiv tion of expenment 
distinguishes the modern nuthoil of investigating 
natim iiom that of ancient tunes and of the middle 
ages It is by tins me ans tint physics and chemistry 
have made su h 1 mid strides within the last two 
centuries Thiough expenmen t, the investig itor 
becomes mastei of the phenomena he is considering , 


for ho can contrive to set aside the unessential 
circumstances that so often conceal the real rela- 
tions and conditions of things, and make these come 
out into the light Experiments exhibited during a 
fi cturc on any branch of science are made, not with 
a view to the discovery of truth, but to aid m the 
exposition of truths already discovered, they are 
sometimes called demonstrative* experiments 

EXPE'llT (Lai cxpeitua, from er and prriius, 
sptciilly skilled), a mm ot special practical expe- 
m m e or cduc ition in ngaid to a particular subject 
a woul commonly ipplicd ( ifter the French) to 
nn dic'd or scientific witnessi s m a court of justice, 
when selected on account of special qualifications, 
is in tho c iso of m anxlysis oi the contents of the 
stoinai h in suspected poisoning The term is 
! sum] uly ipplnd to i pci son pioft ssionally skilled 
m hmilwrritmg, foi detection of ioigery of deeds 
uni signituris 

EXPONENT ami EXPONENTIAL When 
it was w mted to cx press tlie multi jiln ation of unity 
ior my liumbir oi sukcssim Iiijils by the* same 
number or qu uitit v , < g , 1 y fi x A, oi 1 xaxaxa, 
it w is found e MUiuiiH nt ihbic viation to wiite 
lx )* md 1 x a 3 , oi simply, V anil o 8 , and the 
numbi is, 2 md », mdu vtmg how often the operation 
nt multiple ation is npoated weio tailed exponents 
Jiut tlu tluoiy o r exponents gridually lectived 
» xtmsions not on dly eontompl itoil, and has now 
m (\tensi\e not ion of its own Thus, a 0 ~ 1 , 

n 1 — a, ( t ~ - - oi - x/a, v* - V ( b = x/^i or the 

cube root of the squiu of a Also a* is the :rth 
])own of a, t hung my numhi rmti gral oi frictional, 
mil, a contmuing tin nine, r may be so cliosen 
that a x di ill be cqu il to my give ti mmibf r In this 
ease, a is t illul the log irithm ot tin numbi l n pie- 
sente*d by Cousulcn d by itsi If, n* is m expo- 
ntuti il G< utially, any quantity rtpn si nting a power 
win sc cxjionmt is umlJi, is m c xponi nil il, as 
a x jr*, if, t\.< Exponent! il i qu itions aie those which 
involve e xponentuls, sucli is a* -- b, x* — c 
EX PO^ITltK OF IN FANTS See Inva ntictde. 
EVPnES>SIO'NL, Con, oi ESP It ESS I VO, 
Halim firms m musu, morning with exjiresbiou , 
impi'sioncd, with pithos Where the woul .ajfpears 
it ih< lugminng ot i < (imposition, the pie*ce must 
bi (Minted thrmudiout wntli feeling ‘ ExpleJ 5 Slone , 
fuqucntly ajipi its above cirtam passages which 
aloiu are to oi pirfoiimd so, while the harmony 
in the aecomp mime nt goes on quit tly 
EXTE'NSION, m Logic, is a word put l^to 
(ontust with another teim, CoMPnrnENSiON-, and 
the two mutually ixpluii each othei A general 
notion ih sud to be extinsi\e accoiduig xo the 
extent of its a])}>] ic ation, or the number of objects 
me ludid uudot it Thus, Figure is a term of very 
gieat extension, bcciusi it contains m its compass 
mmy a untms, sueh as round, square, oblong, 
pohgoual, &,e In liki* manner Euiopean is more 
i \ti inu th m German, man than Euiopean, animal 
tli in tn in, organised be mg than animal The highest 
guieia aie formed by taking in a wider range of 
objects Mittei and Mind are the most extensive 
<hssis that wc can form. For, although a higher 
genus is sometimes spoken of, viz , Existence , to 
t ill tins a class is to generalise beyond real know- 
h i bo? w Inch does not begin till we ha\e at least two 
ictual things to contrast w ith each other What 
can be contrasted only with non existence, non- 
entity, or nothingness, is not genuine knowledge* 
no piopcrfcy can be affirmed of it apart from the 
thing itself Matter, m its contrast to mind, is a 
leal cognition, and vice vend, mind in its contrast 
to matter These, then, are the most extensive 
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terms that have any real knowledge attached to 
them But this property of extension is yarned by 
dropping more and more of the peculiarities of the 
mdndea individuals , 4 organised being/ in order 
to include both plants and animals, must drop from 
its signification what is peculiar to each, ana mean 
only what is common to both In short, these v ery 
extensive notions havo a veiy narrow signification , 
it is the less extehsivc that ha\e most rm an mg 
The meaning of ‘ Man,’ or the number of attributes 
implied m this generic expression, is large Ev ery 
thing that goes to a human being — the hum in fur m 
and organisation, the m< ntal attubutes of lPtson, 
speech, &c— is expressed by this term, which is oil 
that account said to be more ConpiiMiLWVf thin 
animal or organised hung Thus it may hi eien 
that the greater tin. extension, the less is the com 
prehension ind the gi c-atei the comprehension the 
less is the extension An mdividuil is tin lam 
of greatest comprehension, and of hast extension 
4 Sedates* comprehends all that is common to men 
and to philosopht rs, together w ith all th it is pciuJi u 
to himself On the logic il usi s of this distuu turn, 
see Sir W Hamilton s Liduia on / «#//<•, i 140 

EXTENT, in English Eiw, i writ issuing out of 
the Court of Excheqii* i to compel p lyiiH-iit ol <li hts 
to the ciown In oidti to w in mt fclie issue of this 
wilt, the debt must he i debt of Jhcord (<{ \ ) 
Extents uc in chut oi m ud Tin foimeraic issued 
against the riowu dehtoi, and unde l it tile body, 
land, and goods m ix dl b« t ikm it once An e \L< lit 
in ud is issue d at the suit of i < iowii debtor i gainst 
a pa son incUbte d t ) tlie a own ehbtoi On this writ, 
the chattels only of the person l gainst whom it is 
issued can he atticlnd AVnts oi extent in ud 
woic at one tinui m id*' the me ins ol gic it abuse , 
Reasons who weie not clown elcbtoTS wclo iil the* 
piacticc ot issigumg eh hts to the' < lown, end tlie u 
upon obt lining i writ in uel This practice was 
stopped by 7 James I e l r ), foi bulling assignments 
to tlie crown Persons then icsorlcd to other 
means, such us taking the del t m name of the 
crown, or getting themselves ippomted bulifls foi 
the crown, .ind m th it e h u ic ter proi urmg the 
issue of the WTit At last, the piacticc was lunlly 
stopped by 57 Geo Til c 117, by which it is 
enacted that the amount of the ciowu debt sli ill 
be endoised on cvcrj extent in ml, anil that 
any overplus beyond the crown debt shall ho pud 
into court to b< disposed of as the court shill 
direct By the tieitj of Union, extents jue 
introduced into Scotlmd on h venue uiitterb but 
the sheriff is only entitled to take tlie debtor's 
movables 

EXTENT (in Seotlaud) There were no taxes m 
feudal times The king was supported by the lentn 
of his property lands, and by the occasional profits 
of superiority — ward, non entry, marriage, escheat, 
and the like — which were known h/ the general 
name of Casualties (i[ v ) Beyond these, and the 
expenses which the discharge of his ordinary duties 
to his superior imposed on him, the vassal w as not 
liable to be taxed. But to this rule then* were 
some exceptions When it became necessary to 
redeem the king from captivity, to pro vide a 
portion for lna eldest daughter, or to defray the 
expense of making his oldest son a knight, a general 
contribution was levied One of these occasions 
occurred when Alexander I XL betrothed his elan gh ter 
Margaret to Enc, the young king of Norway, and 
engaged to give her a tocher of 14,000 merks 
Tins sum was far beyond the personal resources 
of the king, and consequently fell to be levied by 
a land-tax— land and its fruits being then the only 
appreciable species of property But if the tax 


was to be levied fairly and equally, this could he 
done only by ascertaining the value of the whole 
lands in the kingdom, as had been done in England 
in the time* of Edward I (4 Edw r I i anno 1276). 
Whether this was the fust occasion on which a 
gcneial valuation of all the lands of Scotland had 
been made, as Lord Karnes thought {Law Tracts, 
tiact xiv ) or whether there had been earlier valua- 
tions of the sune kind, as others have supposed 
(Cranston i Gibson, May 1C, 1818, Fac Coll), ns 
still i subpit of dispute amongst nntiquanes It 
h eeitiin, howevu, that the viluitwn hue spoken 
ot was lon«_, known as tin old cjtmt \s such, it is 
spoken ot m the ict oi indenture of 15th 1 lily 1326, 
b) winch the puli uncut ot Slot land agreed to give 
to King Kobut Bnico tlm tenth penny of all the 
i cuts ot tin 1 uty during his lifi In tins latter act 
it w is piovided th it such lmds as hid been wasted 
by the w ir should lie n*\ aluod by an inquest before 
tlie' she nil, ind the it tour, oi found \mlict, was so 
fi ami el is to e out un a st it* me ni both of tlie piesent 
\ iluc of the Jiuels, md of whit tluy wtre worth ‘in 
tlie time of pe uc ’ In almost all eases, the now w T as 
e oiiiiilu ibly und< i th* old valuation, a fact w r hich 
shews Low wide spic nl must have been the dev as- 
talum of that tuubl* w u Tlie same deplorable 
tut is hi ought out by tin Extent taken with a 
\hw to iaisc th* Mim net cssuy foi tlie lansorn Qf 
1 ) i\ iil 1J On tlm o*<asion, th* new extent of 
tin tunpoi il 1 ituls seuielj imounttd to 25,000, 
wlidi is the old < \te nt (Xi**dtd jL)0,000 (Cnuston 
t Gibson, ui sup) But this btatc of matters was 
i e % * ise d w h* n I une s I sue * i < d« d m lcstonug peace 
tud piospenty Imbed e\tti before the liitlueneo 
of his peisonil qu iliti* s could hive*' been felt, the 
condition of tin count) y must have improved, 
b* c iusi the e xt< nt whn li w is taken in 1421, for the 
pui pose of r*ehonung linn from euptivity, Bhews m 
gcneial in aelv me* upon tbit evtu of the time of 
Alexandci If! In mu) d liter e isos (14S1, 1488, 
15 u), in which gi mts who made to Hit ciowu, the 
iss< ssnn nts wen hvitd iiom temporal lmds by a 
senes of Jew extents, according to pitsonfc value. 
During tlm minority of M iry, tlie assessments, 
winch wen* hi iv> uid numerous, weio levied 
according to an old extent, but it is doubtful 
w hitlnr it w as tho extent of Ahxamb'r III, or of 
D ivid Jl , or a 1 del on* linn eitlui The extents 
of which wo hue spok* n die! not apply to church 
Jmds The* shire of tin subsuln h ipnluable to 
tin m was lev it d ac coaling to the value ot the bone- 
lieeH is Hcttkel by ‘Bagimout’e Boll,’ vvbnb wan 
mid* up in the time of Alexander III by Bene- 
nmndm do A icu, vulgirly called Bagimont Crom- 
wcll mtiodaecd t mou c (putable rub oi assessment, 
ami lived pieusely the iatio to lx laid upon each 
county , anti Ins system was adbcreel to, with little 
vination, after the Itc stor ilion (Act of Conven- 
tion, 2Jd Jinuary 1G67) The reut fixed by then© 
valuations, commonly called the valued rent, vu 
that according to which the landtix and moat of 
the other public ind parochiil issesbTiicnts were 
imposed till tlie pas .mg ot tlie recent Valuation 
Acts, J7 and 18 Viet c 01, 1854, and 20 and 21 
Vico c 58, 1S57 ftu Vaidailov 
E'XTBACT OF MEAT is obtained by acting 
upon ehepped me it by cold w iter, and gradually 
beating, when about one eighth of the weight of 
the meat dissolves out, leaving an almost tasteless 
insoluble fibime The extract of meat contains the 
savoury constituents of the meat, and is a li gH 
nutnt ous article of food bee Be* t-iLA and BttOTK. 
It ma' T be concentrated into small bulk, and when, 
desir* el, ma^ be* afterwards treated with water, and* 
being heated, forms an agreeable, light, and nutritive 
soup 
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EXTRA CTION OF ROOTS Soe Evoirnov 
The loots which have 111 practice to he most frc 
qu< ntly extracted ue the aqua re and cube roots It 
is proposed to explain the rule for their evtiaction 
as it is given in books of anfchmetic And hrst of 
tho squat loot Tin square of a + h is a 4 
2ah 4 (/, and wo may ohtuu the rule by observing 
how a + b m ly Ijl tUduccil from it Arrmgmg the 
expression aceordgng to powers of some letter a, we 
observe that tht scjuuc rot t of the iirst turn ts a 
a 1 -f 2 ah -f b\a 4 - b 


2 a 4- b) 


toil* +fr 
toil* 4 Ir 


and the 


Subti.iet its square fiom the t \prcssion 
lemiindcr is 2 ah 4 h 2 Dnitle toih by tor 
result is b, tin other turn in tin root 
2a 4 b by /», aid subtiait tin piodmt iiom tli 
remainder It tin 


is, 'proceed as before, regarding a + b &s one term, 
corresponding to a in the first operation Let, for 
example, a 4 b = a 1 , then 3a* 2 is the new trial 
divisor If c be the new term oi thud figure of 
the root, then the quantity to be subtracted to get 
| the next remainder is 3er 2 c 4 3a l c* 4 c 3 , and so 
1 on till there is no icrn under The lule of pointing 
m the e xti action of tin cube root may be proved, 
as m the cist of tilt square root, by shewing that 
thi cube of a number of u ligures contains 3 n, 
— 1, oi Bn — 2 figuies , and, therefore if we put 
a point ovei the units plan, and on each third 
figure, we shall have as nunj periods as there ore 
figures in the root 

It Tiny be observed that i rult for the extraction 
of any loot of a tnmibe i m i y be got fiom considering 
J, IlL ’ ! how, from tlie txpuision ot a I b to tin nth power, 
\. II, 1 , , u I or a" 4 ha n Vi 4 , &c , tin root a 4 b is to be 
i\ lu m|uy j 0 j,t ullM j s (( on iioN uid 1\\ on nox 

EXTR A'CTIVE MATT KR is the trim ipplicd 


nixiitiou dot ^ no1 t< mini itt, it . ii . *„* , 

shews that then is uioLlin turn in tin loot J lt In cutun oigimc m iti* is hm mblm g bummo, found 
this case, we miy consich r tin two loins „ 4 /, 1 m sods dining tin do ot vegetibk mittei, ami 
already found is mu, ud is tom spending to tin au pie < ipit itol during the concentration of 

term a m tin pn ceding opt 1 iLiou , aid tin stjuue /"del solutions 

of tins q uantit \ hiving bieuby tin pre eedirigpioe « ss | hXTHACTS mafcchnic il sense, aic medicinal 
subtracted fiom tin men expression w< nny j pn p u itmns of ngttibh piinc i])lc s, got either by 
divide the re ni undo by 2p* f- b) foi tin m xt tom putting flu pi mts m 1 solvent 01 meiistiuum, incl 
m the root, md for 1 mw subti die rid multiply , the 11 » \ ipoj itnm tin Iicjuid down to about the 
2(a 4 b) 4 the m w loin, bv flu m vv tom md consistency of hoi y 01 by expressing the puce of 

the jmuessiriy In j c pc ited till time is no lonun j tin pi mis md ( •oritmg this hist is properly 

el<r The rub for ixtiacfmg flu stpiui loot of i tn^n^safal /nur 1 xti act <, tin le tore, t out uu only 
number is in idaptatiem ol tins ilg< In in limit In thosi w^ctible t micjpks tint 111 otlu i held 111 
fiet if the number be < xpiesstd 111 tonisol tin 1 idiv | solution in flic | ie< s of the pi mts the msilves, or 

of its Rcalc, it is seen to lu aeonee ihd ilge bi ue il tie soluble in tli liquid employed 111 cxtiaeting, 

expression oi fhe oido we love been considering j tlion, md it the ‘•inn turn m not so volatile as 
Thus, IS tn» 4 b) n 1 4 4 if r Lln mnnbo , to be lost during e v apoi it 1011 Now as many 

57 G in tin doiuy si ik ru ly b* wiitten "» v lu 3 \ jextiietive mittos in niou 01 less volatile, it 
7 X 10 -l 0 md tie ding it u an dgcbr iu il evpies jmihis 1 gnat dilkniut w he tliei tin opr 1 ition is 
Sion, vve should Imd its mot to be J y 10 f 1 , 01 21 {conducted it 1 low 01 it 1 high tc nipe r dure 


The only put of the uithnutn 1! nili novv uquuiug 
explnn.ation is tin ink of jointing As evuy 
numbei ot 011c iigurc is less thin 10, its squire must 
be less tli 111 10 , gt in 1 illy e \ e 1 v mirnbi 1 oi n fjguu 
is less than 10" (whnli is 1 lollowtd b\ n ciphti 1 , 
but also i at 1 y muubc 1 of n liguies is not le s thm 
10"~\ and therefore j is squue is not less thin 
10’ n ~ — which is the smillest numbei ol 2// 1 


Extiioli in e ilk el unfa if 01 aUoftola leeordmg 
is the uicintruum employed is witei 01 spirits 
Elliei is ilso used 111 t \ti ictiiig Dilkleiit pi tuts of 
emu it iflord difhunt c xti u ts, some bung of the 
nituie ot bitten t>tlnrs being uscel is pigments, 
tarmin, &c I xti ids 11 e lubk te> gieat uneeitunty 
in point of strength mel composition and require to 
be pie j) lie el w ith gie it C Ue Ev ipoidtlull m V ICUO 
is ioiirnl to be 1 git it impiov e ment 

EXTRADITION the giving up, by uithority 


figures Also, 10 " is Uil sunlkst numbei of 2n 4 J 

figures It follows ill it tin squire of 1 numbei of n I ^ V1 ^ , jvii 4ttB ,, y tui(iivu ^ 

figures lias cithe 1 la or In — 1 hguies Ii, tin 11, j of 1 i\v, a jxisou accused of a enme, to the foreign 

wc put a point em i the units pi ue of 1 liiiinbei ol ; juiisdniion w thm which it was committed, in older 

wtucli tlie loof^ is to be exti utul, mel point every | fh it he m ly Ik trie el theic Exti lelition is usually 

tin subject of intern itnm il tu it> A treaty or 


second liguie hemi right to hit tht number e>l 
points will ilw ivs equil tli it ot tin hgnies m the 
root Tf the numbei of liguns be even, the nuinbi 1 
Will bo divide d into gloups oi two e k h it exlel, the 
last group will eemtun emly 1 un^le liguie 

r Jlic lulo toi tlie exti idion ot the < ube loot of a 
number is deduced fiom tint t«u the cxii ution ol 
the cube loot ot in ilgeluiual expiession m the 


invention fen this jnupeise* was cnteied into 
between this e ountry irnl Pianee 111 1843, and 
Ik tween this country and the United States of 
Aim iiei tin sum yiai Cases hive frequently 
oce lined wluic w in mts hav r e been granted, and 
then execution bv the einninal officxi aided by 
I the authorities of countries with which we have no 
same way as in the case ot the squue. loot Tlie sue h com e litmu The authontics it Hamburg and 

j Antwerp, and 111 Llussia, have given English offenders 
ovei to the custody ot the ofheer, or pi iced them on 
bond 1 Jhitish vessel On other occasions, they 
liivt convicted them, and punished them there, 


cube of (a 4 b) is 

e/ 3 4 3uV> 4 Sal 2 4 b*{a 4 b 


Sa ) 


Sa 2 h 4 Bair 4 b 3 
Ba n b 4 Bab 1 4 IP 


Hence the rule 1 111 algcbi 1 Ari mge 1 the expression 
according to descending poweis of a, the cube root 
of tin hist turn a 3 is «, the lust term of tlie loot 
Subtrict its tube liom the expression, md bung 
down the umnindcr Divide the hrst term by 3er, 
and thu ejuotn ut is b, the second term ot the root 
Subti net the quantity Bab p 1 ab n 4 b 3 Tf there 

is no remainder, the* root is exti acted If there 
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ituiving a entitled copy of the depositions as 
cuehnce of tlm crime committed 111 this country 
(Okc s Magistei tal JSt/nop^i^, p 724 , md Okc’s Ma{j iw- 
in ml Formalist, when the forms of warrants ovdl 
be found for the guidance of justices) 
EXTRAVASATION is the escape ol any of the 
fluids of the living body from their proper vessels 
[f'a s) through a rupture or injury m their walla 
Exe rementitious matter thus home times escapes into 
the abdomen tlirough a w ound or ulceration of tho 
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bowels But the term is oftenest used in speaking 
of the escape of blood fiom injured blood vessels 
Extravasation is distinguished from exudation hy 
this, that in the last the \ esseis remain entire, and 
the effusion takes place by filtiation through tlmr 
walls , nor does more than a part of the blood so 
escape, the blood globules being retained, while m 
extravasation pei fet t blood is itrused Manj kinds 
of extra\ asation ue innmdiatcly f itil, such vs that 
of urine 01 of gall into the ibelomcii, oi oi blood fiom 
the vessels ot the In am in ninny c isis of ipoplexy 
The dark colour it suiting hoin a bnusf is owing to 
extravasated blood tiom iitpturcd e ipillaiy i csscls 

EXTREME UNCTION, a sacrament of the 
Roman C ith oho Chinch, which, is tin otlicr sura 
incuts supply spuitual aid in the i iiious circum 
stances of life, is belie \t d to impart to llic Chnstian 
in death giaci md stidigtli to uunuutu tlu 
struggle, as will spiutual as bodilv, of tin djuig 
hour The rite of mu tion m dilbunt bums is 
common to mvcivI of the sicimunts tin num 
‘ex^erno’ is gmn to that ol tin pus<nt hum i 
ment, bee nisi it is n muni for 1 Ik list ,n t ot tin 
Chris ti »n ciicn Lin cmuuil ot Tu nt dulms 
this sac lament ilthough ‘ pionmJgitc d* m tin Will 
known passage ot H .1 inns v 11 , ri(whnli lhuhs 
tints ligird is h iv mg moii to do with tin gum il 
belief in tin smitiM piojartus of oil) to hm 
bu n 1 mstituti d by Clmst r l In 1 dims in <pu utl> 
allude to tlu 1 it* ot mu lion, and ilthoiuli in my ot 
thesi allusions tiilunly utu to tin mu him ot 
baptism md < onliun ition vt < itboln s nl\ on 
sever d passiges ot Oului < lny-o tom, ( is unis 
ot Ailcs, ind Pope Innon nt 1 is duisu legud 
jug tin unction ol tin do 11(1011 tin tut 

tint in tin \ ii ions sipuitid chmclns ol OimitaJ 
Chnuti ms (uuk Copiu , Ainu in in md Nistmun 

the rite is toilful, ill hough with nirny cciemonul 
•variations In tlu Loin in Cdholu Chinch, tin 
sacrament is admiinstmd by the pin si, w ho, 
‘ dipping Ins thumb 111 tlu holy oil moults tin snk 
person m the foim of tlu moss, upon tin* t>c«, < irs, 
nose, mouth, li uuls, mil tut, it tub anointing 
making use of tins ionn of pi ijn 4 J’lnougli tins 
holy 11111 turn, and bis most t»nd< r nun v, m iv the 
Lord p 11 don tlu< whitcvei sins thou 1 > 1st e 0111 
nutted by thy Bight Amen ’ \rnl so of the In 11 
mg and tht k st, id tplmg tlu foim to tin s«veril 
Houses ’ - Cliil loner’s ( trUndu ( hnshtm J ash ittfr d 
Extreme mu tion is it pule d by C itholn s oiu of tlu 
saciame nts ‘ot flu Jiving ’ tbit is, it ordin oily 
requires tint tlu ne ipicnt should Jiive pievirtisly 
obtained 11 mission oi Ins Bins by ibsolufion 01 by 
perfect conti ition , but it is laid to mint nidi 
lectUjy actual sins not pnviousJj k milled and 
also (although not mtilhldy, but ueoidin^ to tin 
merciful designs ot Piovidtnu) to illeviitc, ami 
even to dispel, tlu puns of bodily dim isc J he holy 
oil which forms the nutter’ ot this siciinmit, 
must be blesHid by the bishop a c«umon\ winch 
13 ]>crtoimed with gic it solemnity oikc « ich y<ir 
by the bishop, att'iubd by i number ot priests, 011 
hiaundy-Thuisda} Tk oil so blissed is icsciud 
for use during tlie jcu In tlu Luck Church, tin 
sacrament is adimnistt Led b> ->cvfial priests con 
jointly In its most solemn form, hevui pnests 
unite in its administration , in ordinary circum 
stances, it is confured by two The Crock form of 
words also differs, dthoiiLh not bubstautnlly, from 
that of the Latin Church The Creeks call tins 
sacrament ‘The Holy Oil,’ and sometimes ‘The Oil 
of Prayer ’ 

EXTREMITY Sec Bkimhon 
EXUMAS, comprising Ore it Exuma, Little 
Egnm a, and the Exuma Keys, form part of the 


group of the Bahama Islands They contain about 
-000 inhabitants, who are employed partly m agri- 
culture including at one time the growing of cotton, 
but ch icily in salt-making In the lost named 
business, the E iank second among all the sub- 
divisions of tin gioup, humg ( xported, in 1851, 
115, 55G busluls of Si ilt Ne x xt to N issau m New 
Pi ov ldeiicc, I ittle l\uma is the most considerable 
port of cntiv m tin Bahamas 

EXU'VT L, 1 teiui appbcrl to 01 game i emains, 
now seldom imployed, but tiecpuntly used by the 
older g( ologi&ts 

EYALFT is, in vt to a province , the laigcsfc and 
most niijioi tint oi the divisions of the Tuikish 
i input , w hu h contains 111 all U> tyabts '] hi se aro 
again divided into lira* 01 sanjaL^ the li\as into 
terns 01 distiuts Ami tin ci/as into milages or 
1 omniums, tout lining villigis or hamlets Each 
e\ ihl 01 Limial gov 1 1111m nt, as it mi\ be cullid, is 
administer, d |ry 1 pi«dn, who is governor, and the 
ge lie ill 11 mn lot wliom is rah or vicuoy The 
go» minis <>{ tin iy ib Is luloug to tlu Dignities of 
tin Swoid an! in pish is ot two tills, and when 
tin y iK 1 11 <<1 to tin 1 ink ot \ l/n 1, is is iicquently 
tlu ( me, t lit y Income pish is of flnei tailB 

EYCK Th mil ind lv\ van, two illustrious 
piintus ot tin <*Jd Uunish school Much dis- 
cussion Ins insdi is to tlu time ol the birth and 
d( 1 U 1 ot tin s» brotluis md the \ annus dates 
1 sigiud 1 hilt* fiom 1 CiO to MOO Some maintain, 
tli it Hubei l w is bom m llbt), and Jan in 1,170 , 
wluh Kiiglti in gtmril a good authority on 
nun lit ut dates the dil»s to be 1 Hit) and 1400, 
linking Hubol H ye in ohlei than Jan Their 
biithplu e w is M 1 is 1 ye U, ind tin y chutly resided 
it Binges md (iln nt, ami bc< inn tin found ms of 
tin Miiiusli s< Into] of punting The honour of 
being tlie mwntoiy ot oil p tinting ib elaimeel for 
tin m, though sufluunt e vide me bis been aelductd 
to slu w th it it w is piutisod pitvioubly Betmo 
tlu n turn, tlu t iistom, howexi, putiudarly in 
J t il> , w to punt with gums 01 otln 1 substinces 
of m id hi sivi n itiiLc dissolv < d m w itu , and if not 
tlu invcntois, tiny w< 11 it hist tin* lirst who 
hiought into luitiei and piifutid tlu mode of 
inunii^ (ojouis with oil 01 Monu imclmm of which 
oil wi tlu ( hu f iu< r< die ut , w lull for tr ms parent 
md brilhint coloimng nut minute finish, theirs 
w oiks hut mm been snrpx^sid Till the death 
ot fan, the biotin is gene idly painted ill con- 
joint mn om ol tin ir most impel hint woiks was 
m din pu(c with lohlinp doois, repiesenting the 
Lldus nioruig the Lamb 1 subject taken from the 
Apot ilyjw* — puntiel toi JodoniH I i/4, who jiresented 
it to tlu cat he dial ol St Bivon, m (dunt The 
two centi d divisions of tlim picture art all that 
now rein un in the (IjiikIi it (dnnt Some of the 
wings arc in tlu Calhry it Lulm The mastcr- 
]nios of tin biollms in lor tin most put m the 
ulus of Muni, BrugiH, Antwriji, Bulm, Munich, 
and J'ms In tlu is itmn d t< ilh i}, London, theioi 
ik tin < t pie tm e s ol Jin m h, which, though 
small, well i \«m])hfytln 1 iil.Ii <ju ilitu s of his works 
ri, .« ik jforti ut-) of a Flemish merchant and his 
witi , st uuimg 111 tin nnddh of »u apartment, with 
tliur hinds joim el sigruel md dated 14*54 of the 
porta ut of a man in a cloak ami lur colJtr with a 
reel li m-lkf ichu f twitted ^roujpl the head as a 
tin hit* paint id, affording 1 » an jnsmption. on. the 
low 1 1 put of the frame, Oetobe r 21, 14J3 and 
pni-tr ut of 1 man wit j 1 dirk-rtd ill css, with a 
gr< mi head eovt ring signed md elati d 10th Octo- 
Fur 11*52 Hubert dud 111 1426, and Jan in 1441 
Compile Waageii, Uber Hub und Jan van Eyck 
(Bjeslau, 1822) 
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BYE, Anatomy and Physiology of the. In 
this article we shall consider : I The structure of 
the human eyeball, and of certain accessory parts 
or appendages which serve to protect that organ, 
and are essential to the duo performance of its 
functions % The most striking modifications which 
th« organ presents m some of the lower animals 
3 The special uses of the various parts of tho evt 
considered as an optical instrument, and 4. Tho 
action of the retina. 

1 The globe of the eye is placed m the anterior 
art of the cavity of the Orbit (q v ), in which it is 
eld m position by its connection with tho opti< in rv e 
posteriorly, and with the muscles which surround 
it, and by the eyelids in front It is fuitln t sup 
ported behind and on tho sides by a quintit\ of 
loose fat, which fills up all the interstices of tin 
orbit, and facilitates the vanous movements of winch 
the eye is capable 

Hie form of the eyeball is nearly sphere ool , but 
on viewing the orgm in piofilc, wo see that it is 
oomposed of segments of two spheres of different 
diameters Of these, the anterior, formed by tho 
transparent cornea, has the smaller dumctci, and 
is therefore the most prominent , and hence the 
antero-posterior slightly < \ceeds (by about i line) 
the transverse diameter The r idius of the posterior 
or sclerotic segment is about VJths, and that of the 
anterior segment about Jotlis of an inch 
When the eyes are m a state of lopose, their 
antoro postenor axes no p trailed, tho optic nerves, 
on the other hand, di\ erge considerably from their 
commissure -within the cavity of the skull to the 
point where they enter the glolxi , consequently, 
their direction does not coincide with that of the 
eye Each nerve enters the back of the globe at a 
distance of about |th of an inch on the inner bide of 
the antero posterior axis of the t ye 

The eyonall is coiiqKised of several investing 
membranes, and of certain tiansparmt structures, 
which are enclosed within them, and which, togcthei 
with the cornea (one of the membranes), act as 



Fig 1 

A longitudinal section of tho coats of tho eye. 

1, the sclerotic, thicker behind than in front, 2 , the cornea, 
S, tho choroid, 0, the ins, 7 the pupil , 8 the letina, 
10, the untenor cluiinhrr of the ere, 11, the posterior 
chamber , 12, the crystalline lens, enclosed in Its capsule , 
13, tho vitreous humour, enclosed in the lmiloid membrane, 
and in cells formed m its interior bv th it membrane , 15, 
the flhehth, and 16, the interior of tne optic nerve, in the 
centre of which is a small nrierj (The other numbers in 
tha figure rofer to parts not noticed in this urticlc ) 

refractive media of vanous densities upon the rays 
of light which enter the eye 
The outermost coat of the eye is tho sclerotic 
(from sUeroSy hard) It is a strong, dense, white, 
bbrous structure, covering about four fifths of the 
eyeball, and leaving a circular deficiency antenorly, 
°° cu P le ^ fcfi® cornea. Posteriorly, it is 


perforated by the optic aefrve, and it w there continu- 
ous with the sheath which that nerve derives from 
the dura mater, the fibrous investment of the br&m 
and spinal cord. Near the entrance of the nerve, its 
thickness is about ^th of an inch, from this it 
diminishes to about ?Vth; but in front it again 
becomes thicker, from the tendinous insertions oi the 
straight muscles which blend with it This coat, 
by its great strength and comparatively unyielding 
8tructui o, maintains the enclosed parts m their proper 
form, and serves to protect them from external 
injuries 

The cornea (so called fiom its homyappearan.ee) is 
a ti mspirent structure, filling up the aperture left m 
the intenor part of the sclerotic Its cucumfercnce 
is ovcilaid by the free edge of the sclerotic, which 
in some puts presents a groove, so as to retain it 
more lirmly, ind tho connection by continuity of 
texture between the two structures is so close, that 
they c an not be separated m the dead body without 
considerable mactration 

The cornea, m consequence of its greater con- 
vexity, piojecls beyond ilic line of the sclerotic , the 
dtgne of convexity, however, varies in different 
' peisons, and at different periods of life It is thicker 
•than any pait of the sclerotic, and so strong as to 
be* aolc to lesisfc a force capable of rupturing that 
tunic 

Although bcautifulh transparent, and appearing 
to be homogeneous, 1 s in rcihty composed of five 
layers, dearly ilistm ishnblc from one another — 
viz (proceeding fiom the front back waids) 1 The 
conjunctival liyer >f epithelium It is in tins 
epithelium th it particles ot irou, stone, &c , forcibly 
driven against the eye, usually lodge, and it is a 
highly suisitive membrane 2 The anterior clastic 
lamina forming the tnkrioi bound try of the cornea 
proper, it is not more than xoVoth of an inch 
in thickness, and its function semis to be that 
of maintaining tho exact cunature of the front 
of tin tornca 3 The cornci piopcr, on which 
tho thickness and strength of tht cornea mainly 
depend 4 The posterior elastic lamina, which is 
an extremely thin membrane, in which no structures 
can he detected It mobably contributes, like the 
anterior lamina, to tne oxict maintenance of the 
curvaluie of the cornea, so ncc< ssary for correct 
vision 5 The posterior epithelium of the 
aqueous humour, which is probably concerned in 
the secretion of that fluid 

Foi fuither details regarding these different 
layers, w r e must refer to Todd and Bowman’s 
Ph '[biological An atomy t vol u pp 17 — 21 

The choiotd coat is a dark-coloured vascular 
membrane, which is hi ought into view on the 
removal of the Bclorotic Its outer surface, which 
is neirly black, is loosely connected with the 
sclerotic by connective tissue, m which are con- 
tained certain nerves and vessels — termed the ciliary 
nerves and vcsbels— which go to the ins Its inner 
siufice is soft, vnllous, and daik coloured In 
fiont, it is attiched to the membrane of the vitreous 
humour (sec fig 3) by means of tho ciliary processes, 
winch consist of about sixty or seventy radiating 
folds Thcso arc alternately long and short, ana 
I each of them is terminated oy a small free interior 
extremity, and they are lodged m corresponding 
folds m tho membrane of the vitreouB humour In 
other parts, it is loosely connected with the retina* 
The choroid is composed of minute ramifications 
of vessels — especially of veins, which, from their 
w hul like arrangement, are termed vasa vorticosa 
— of connective tissuo, and of pigment cells, which 
usually approximate to the hexagonal form, and are 
about roVvtb of an inch in diameter. In albinos, 
this pigment is absent, and hence their eyes have a 
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Choroid \nd in'?, exposed b\ 1 1 i i j. I tl o schr tic 
o, c, ciliaij i erves t nnp t v 1 sti 1 t 1 In i / / mu 11 i 

ciliary nervr* <r\t»rfln\ sv u ito \ / cili iy 
lipamcot uul mus k K l < ->n\ i^Jiik fibu <t ms, ,(]tu 
Dine 

Tilt iris may 1)6 rig ir le 1 a^ i j)i ic< ss of the 
choroid, with winch it is ( utmu us illli u^Il thin 
ar< difleionccb of stnietuie m the two numhiineb 



rife 3 

Ttao iris ard ndj icent Ptiucturos seen fiom bet nd 
1, the divided edge of tl e three coat*, tin cliorold being the 
dark Interracdl »te one 2 tl c pin ll , 1 the pcsterior aui face 
of the ins , 4, the c liury piccessts , 5, tho scalloped anten r 
border of the i itlnu 

It is a thin flat membranous curtain, hanging ver 
tically m the aqueous humour in front of the lens 
and perforated ny 1 he pupil for the ti ansmission of 
light It divides the space betwt c n the cornea and 
the lens into an antenoi (the large r) and a posterior 
(the smaller) chamber, these two chambers freely 
communicating through the pupil (su fig 1) The 
outer and larger border is attache d all round to the 
line of junction of the sclerotic and cornea, while 
the inner edge forms the bonnlaiv of the pupil, 
winch is nearly circular, lies a little to the inner 
side of the centre of the ms, and vanes m si7e 
according to the action of the muscular fibres of 
the ins, so as to admit more or less light into 
the interior of the eyeball , its diameter varying, 
under these circumstances, fiom about Jd to -jfoth 
of on inch. It is muscular in its structure, one 
set of fibres being arranged cucularly lound the 
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pupil, and, when necessary, effecting its contraction, 
while another set ho m a radiating direction from 
within outwards, and by their action dilate the 
pupiL These fibres are of the unstnped or invol- 
untary variety Tho nerves whioh are concerned 
in these move ments w ill be presently notic od. 

The aarutius of colour m the eyes of different 
individual*, and of different kinds of animals* 
rnamly depend upon the colour of the pigment 
winch is deposited m cells in the substance of 
the ms 

Within the clioioid is the » etma, which, although 
continuous with the optic norve of which it is 
Hsu illy rigaitlcd is a cuplike « xpansion— differs 





very mitcmlly fiom it m structure Before 
noticing th < 1 iboi ito composition of this part of 
tho eye, which has only been levelled by recent 
mm osi oj it il im tsti^ ition w c sh ill briefly mention 
those points i /aiding it whuh can bo established 
by ordinal y i v munition It is a delicate semi- 
tianspaicut shat ot in r\ ous matttx, lying imme- 
diate. Ij liluuil tin utiic is liumoui, and extending 
fi< m the optic n ru iu illy ns fai as the lens On 
e \ imnung tho con< nr inner sui taco of the rctma at 
the b k k of th( rye w t c bs< r\c , d ^ otiy m a hue 
with tin ivis ct the ghbi, a ciiculu yellow spot 
{Inn! u lut u s) 1 t ib >ul ^th of an imh m diameter, 
called iftu it disc o\ iu i, tin fir! In iv */ ot of tfum- 
mc rn j As tin r< li is be c n much discussion rc gardmg 
th sti uc tin t and function of tins spot, we may 
i bsc n e tli at Jlr I odd 
iml Mr 1> win m two of 
< ui mast cmim nt 1 n H li*h 
line rose ji ts aftu sx\t ; 
ill txmiiiutmi 4 i _>ard 
it ns i hmill mount oi 
piojcdion of the ntiui 
tow uds 11 k vitiuus 
hum nil with i minute 
apcrtiiK in the unnmit 
J hi only maimn ds in 
whuh it exists ire mm 
md tlic m nki} Its use 
jh unknown, tut visun 6 
is i cm irk il J y pi i f< c t it 
thissj> t cmuinsfinci 
which how i u,mi} pon 
siblj be n( ountc l f >r by 
tin fact tint it ih mngu 
I u ly free from blood 
.vessels xv huh curve 
round it, and ap] latently 
iv onl it 

The structure of the 
retina, -as revealed by 
thi nncroscoj c , is in the 
highest degu rc maik 
abl tt Although its great 
ist tlnclncss (at the 
entrance < f the optic ^ 
nerv t) ja only ibout T *^tli 
of an inch, and as it Iig 4. 

extends anti rioily, it soon A crtlc <il Hcctlon of the Unman 
diminish* s to j] r tli of an rilina 

inch, the following liyers 1, the layer of rods and cones 
fiom without lnwciids (J»cob a membrane), 2 the 
. . . . external granular layer, S, 

in iy lx distinguished in the i nterircninp layer between 
all parts of it (L ) The 2 and 4 the interrful granuUr 
liycr <f rods and con - ln>er,^ finer pr mular layer; 

fnqui ntly l< lined, from tht npurnctTe, 

its disuvcrci the vim 11 1 itaiy membruno \ 

btane of J tab f (2 ) Tho t 

granulvr lav or, imludmg the parts indicated by 
§, 3 4, 5, m"the f gure , (3 ) The layer of gray nerve 
substance , ( l ) The expansion of the optic nerve , 
and (5) The limitary membrane. Those variorum 
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structures are shewn in fig 4, which is copied from 
KOllikcr and Muller's memoir on the structure of 
the retina Details regarding the nature of these 
various layers aie given an K 6 Hiker’s Manual of 
Human Histology . , and m Todd and Bowman, 
op cil 

It now remains for us to describe the ti ampartnt 
media which occupy the intenor of the globe, md 
through which the rays of light must piss btiort 
they can reach the ic tnn, and form on it the images 
of external objects Wc shall consider them in tho 
order m which tho lays of light strike them 

Immceli itcly behind the tianspaicnt imnn is tho 
aqueous humour which tills up the ante nor md 
postenoi chamheis whuh lie between tin eoimx 
and the lens As its name implies, it ih xt iy neatly 
pure water, with a iruic traee of ilburne n and 
clilonde of sodium \s no epithelium < \ish> in 
front of the ms, or on the antuioi burfue «>t the 
lens, it is most piobibly seeict* d by the cells on 
the postenoi surfiee of the eorne i 

The nu'daUint hnn lies opposite to and behind 
the pupil, almost (lose to the ins, and its postenoi 
surface is received into a eoi responding elepres 
sion on ^tin emrt of the xifcrious burnout (see 
fig 1) In foirn, it is i double convex lens, with 
surfaces of unequil eurvatun, the postermt l>uiig 
the most con\ex It is enclosed m i tianspannt 
capsule, of which the put coat ring the m tenor 
sui face is nearly foiu times thuko tli m tbit it 
the posterior aspect, m consecpuiu i , doubtless, of 
greater strength bung luiuiud m limit, where 
there is no support, thin he bind, when tin* lens is 
adherent to the vitnous lncnibixm Uu muios 
copic cx munition ol the suhstanu oi bo<ly of the 
lens rtvails a stmeture of wondeihd beauty its 
whole mass 13 composed of ixticmily minute clou 
gated ribbon like struc tints, commonly tilled the 
fibre* of tin lin s, whub ire ngaidtd 1)\ Kolhke 1 is 
thin walhd tub<% with ch ir, ilhiunmous cont« nts 
These fihics .110 mange el side by side in lanu U 1 , of 
which mmy bundled exist 111 cverv bus and which 
are ho pi iced as to giv e to the intoiim md postc nor 
surfaces tilt* njipcarince of a eentril stir, with 
mendian lines 

The lens gratlmliy mci eases m density, and, it 
the same time m refracting powci, tow 11 ds the 
centrt , by this means, the conveigeuce of the 
central rays is mere ase d, md tlu y 11 1 In ought to the 
same focus as the riys pissing through the more 
cireumtemitial poitions of the lens (Vecoiding 
to Brow sti r, tlu 11 fi icting powu it the burfice is 
1-3767, and it tlu e mitre 1 3000 ) 

According to Be r/e 1ms ilu lens oontims i3S per 
cent of water, % of ilbumen, with mumte epim 
titles of salts, mcmbiane, JU I11 consequence ol the 
albumen, it becomes hard and opique on boiling, is 
wo familiarly see 111 the c ist of the eyes of boiled 
fish. In the adult, its long diameter 1 inges from 
-J[d to Jths, iUid its antcro poste not diimetei from 
Jth to £th of an inch , «ind it weighs thrte en fou r 
grains 

The mtieous humom lies in the eoncawty of tho 
return, and occupies about foui fifths of the eye pos 
tenorly Its form is shewn 111 fig 1 It is enclosed 
m the hyaloid membrane, which sends numerous 
processes inwards, so as to divide the cavity into 
a senes of compartments, and thus to equalise the 
pressure exerted by the enclosed soft gelatinous 
mass Between the ulterior border of the letma 
and the border of the lens, we have a senes of radi 
atmg folds or phiitings te rmed the e diary processes 
of the 1 iti eons body , into which tho ciliary pi ocesses of 
the choroid dove-tail The v ltreous humour contains, 
according to Berzelius, 1)8 4 per cent of water, with 
a trace of albumen and salts, and hence, as might 


be expected, its refractive index is almost identical 
with that of water 

The appendages of the eye now claim our notice. 
The most important of these appendages are the 
muscles vnthm t he orbit , the eyefuls, the lachrymal 
apparatus , and the conjunctiva , to which (although 
less important) we may add the eyebrows 

The muscles by winch the eye is moved are four 
straight (or luti) museles, and two oblique (tho 
superior and infciior) The former arise from the 
margin of the optic foramen at tho apex of the orbit* 
and ait inserted into the sclerotic near the cornea* 
above, below, md on either side The superior 
oblique arises with the str light muscles, but after 
running to the upper edge of the orbit, has ita 



Fig 5 

lhe muscle a of the n all, the upw bring taken from the 
outei of the right mbit 

1, n sm ill fragment of lie sphenoid bone it the back of tho 
oibil containixiL, tin ioruim.ii, tlnou^h which, 2 , the opth 
m r\p p i--s( «t , I, the globe nf the eve , 4, tho lee itor pttlpebi® 
muscle r > llithupeiiu oblique munch fi its curtilapinoas 
pullet utt it he d to tin uppe r edge of the oi bit , 7, its 1 effected 
tendon, 8, the tiifeuoi oblique muscle, the little knob man 
tin fit, un 8 linn* a di t icheel ft ignuut of the superior mnx- 
dlurv bone from which it minis 9, the superior rectus, 

10, the intern il reetiH, parth concealed 1>) the optic nervo, 

11, 12 the two ends of the extern il icctun, the intermediate 
portion hmrip been mnouil, 11, the inferloi lectus, 14, 
the tunica ilbnmnui, loimed by the, expansion of the tendons 
of the four ncti muse Its 

direction changed by a pulley, and proceeds back- 
wanls, outwirds, ami elownw ',ds (see iig 5 ) The- 
mfe run oblique mse s from the low t r p irt of the 
| orbit, and passi s b ickw ink, outw aids, and upwards 
The action of the straight muscles is suikciently 
olivions tiom tin n direetion when acting collec- 
tively^ they fix md retrut the eye, and when 
aetmg singly they turn it tow aids their respective 
sides The oblique muse Its antagonise the recti, 
and draw the eye foi w ircls , the superior, actuiff 
above, three ts the fiont of the eye downwards ana 
outwards, and the interior upwaids and inwards 
By the duly associated action of these muscles, 
the eye is enabled to move (within definite limits) in 
oxuy dm etion 

The cud uh arc two thin movable folds placed m 
fiont of the eye, to shield it fiom too stiong light, 
and to protect its an tenor siuface Tdiey are com- 
posed of (1 ) skin , (2) of a thin pi itc of fibro cartilage, 
timifd tin tarsal caitilagp, the inner surface of 
which is giooved bv tlinty or forty parallel vertical 
lints m which the Meibomian glands are imbedded* 
and ( 3) ol a layer of mucous mcmbiane, continuous, 
as wc shall pi Tsently see, w ith that which lines th& 
nostiils, anu which joins the skin at the margm of 
the lids, in winch the eyelashes (dim) are arranged 
in two or moic rows The upper lid is much the 
lirgo , and to the posterior bonier of its cartilage,, 
a special muscle is attached, termed the levator 
palpcbuu super i oris, whose object is to hlevate 
the lid, and thus open the eye, while there is 
another muscle, the otbiculans palpebrarum, which 
surrounds the orbit and eyelids, and by its con- 
traction closes th6 eye The Meibomian glands 
secrete a sebaceous matter, which facilitates the free 
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motion of the lids, and prevents their adhesion. 
The eyelashes intercept the entrance of foreign 
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Fig 6 

The append jgea of the eye 

1, the cartilage of the uppe? cv lid 2 it* lower border shewing 
the openings of the Mt ibomlju glands 1 the caitil igc < f thi 
lower eyelid aluo ahi wing < n its boidti thr ( ptmr fr« of the 
Mel bora un gl train , 4 ) the 1 ichnni il gl in 1 b its duett*, 
7, the plica ncrmlunnm, 8 the cnunculn 1 tthij nmlis ) 
the punetu lachij malm (] tiling Int the lachrunal c inul« 
10,11 the aupirioi and uiftiior luclnjniul canals 1 , the 
lathi) rani *ac, 13 tlu nusal duct, unmnutiug’ at 11 In the 
lower meutus i f tho n jsc 

particles eh i pc led a^unst tlu eye mil isust in 
shading tint organ horn m e va ss ot light 

Hu lathn/mal a) / in itus ce nsists <f the lull 
ryinal gland, by which tin 1 e us in Minted, two 
canals, into which tlic tens uc l e civ id in u the 
inner angle of the eye , th sa< into which tin s< 
canals open xu l the dmt tin u_h wliuh tli tens 
pass £10111 the sac into tin nose I he ^liml is m 
oblong body, about tlu si/c of x small almond, 
lying in a eh Hussion in tlie uppi i mil outoi put of 
the orbit Ihc fluid He cute el by it leaches the 
Buifwe <f tlie eye by seven oi e i^ht duets, wlmh 
open ou the conjiuictiv i it its up} ei ami outc r put 
The constant motu n <f tlu upper eyelid imbues i 
continuous gentle cm not of tens out the suifui 
which Garry aw ly ail's foio n n piitieh that liny 
have bee‘11 deposited oil it Jh t fluid then pisses 

thiough two small openings, tumid tlie joint f t 
lacrymnha (see 9 m fig 0 ) into tlie < mils whence 
its fuithcr rou lse into tlu lowci portion of the nose 
is sufficiently obnous fioin the fi^uu 1 lu eon | une 
tiva (oi mucous coil) wlmh cev».rs tlie front of 
the eye bill, and lints the inner surf ice of the hd>, 
passes down and lints the canils, sue and duet 
und is thus Been to be continuous with the naml 
mucous membrane ot which t rmy he r glided as 
an offshoot oi elicit xl prolongation See Muous 
Mimbram 

Wo shall cone hide this sketch of the anatomy of 
the hum m eye hy a bnef liotue of the nene s going 
to this oi gan uni its impend ig< s 

Into each oibit tlu ip enters a nerve of spu tal 
sense — viz , the optu nerve, a nerve oi ordinary 
sensation- viz, the oplitl ilnne hr inch of the tilth 
nerve, and certain nerves of motion going to tho 
muscular tissues, uul regulating tlie movements of 
the various parts— viz , the thud, iouith, and sixth 
nerves. 

As the optic tricts fiom which the optu, neruis 
originate are noticed in the jrticle Brain, we 
shall merely trace thebe nerves fi mi their chiawia 
or commissure forw anls lh comnusnurc results 
from the junction ot the opti trirts of the two 
sides * and it is especially rem u k ibh foi the fact, 
that it presents a partial elecuss ition of the nervous 
fibres, the central fibres of each tract passing into 
the nerve of the opposite side, and crossing the 
corresponding fibres of the other tract, while tho 
outermost fibres, which are much fewer in number 


than the central ones, pass to tlie optic nerve of the 
same side In fi'ont of the commissure, the nerves 
enter the optic foiamen at the apex of the orbit, 
receive a sheath oi investment from the dura mater, 
acquire increased thinness, and finally terminate 
m tho retina 

Tho peiuhu mode of termination of tho optiO 
mrvos in the cuplike expansion of the letma, the 
impairment or loss of mbioii w*ioh follows any 
moibid afhction of them, and the constant relation 
m size winch is observed in comparative anatomy 
between tlu m uul the orgaus ot v isioii, afford suffi- 
cient evidence that the) art tlu propel conductors 
of visual imj it scions to tlu smsouum 

The first or oplithilmu division of tho fifth or 
trifacial ntrvi hinds hi audits to tho Bkm of the 
cyiluLs and to tin conjunctive Ihit it is the 
n< rvt ot < iclimuy sensation of the eyt, ib sufficiently 
obvious iioin tin following facts (l) That m 
disease of tins neivt m tho human Hiihjcit, it is 
not uncommon to find the eyeball totally insensible 
to evci) kind ef stimulus (pai tides ot dust, pungent 
vapours «!U ), uul (2) tint it the nerve be divided 
in the e minim (in one of the lowti animals), similar 
liiNt risibility re suits 

I lu most important of Liu ne ivc s of motion of the 
eye ih tlie thud mive, or motot ondt It supplies 
with m dor powit the dev itm of the upper eye- 
lid and all the musdes oi the globe, except the 
supeuoi obhcjuc uul the external straight muscle, 
nul, in ulditic n t > this it si mis lilamentn to tho ] 
ms uul < tlu r muse ul u film h within the eye Tho 
application of an nritint (in vivisection oxperi- 
limits) to its flunk induces convulsive contraction 
i f the principal muscle h ot the hill and of tho irifl , 
while ebvision oi the flunk ocuiHious xn external 
sepmrt, with pilsy ot the uppoi eyelid and fixed 
ddatition of the pupil J lu squint is causal by 
the action of the exteinil sti light and the superior 
oblique muscles, while, the othci muBcles aie para- 
llel by tlu c petition Jhe normal motor action 
ot tlu nerve upon the ins me utsing contraction of 
the pupil, is excite el thiough the ejptu nerve', and 
iffoids i good illustration ot Hi flex Action (q v), 
the stimulus ot li^Jil f tiling upon tin letma, and, 
thiough it e Ki ltiug th it ]K)ition of tin brun from 
w huh the hnel ner\e takes its origin Huh nerve 
e 1< ill) r x» rts a eloul 1e influonc e m n lation to vision 
(!) it mainly c mtiols th* movements of the eyeball 
xml the uppei eyelid ami (2) fiom its connection 
with the muse ul u stnietuios m the interior, it 
regulates tlie iniount of light tint can enter the 
pupil and probibly takes part in the adjusting 
power of tho eye to vinous disttnees 

1 he fourth ncivc supplies the superior oblique) 
niuRelc with motor power, wlulej the sixth nerve 
stinilul) regulitcs the movenunts of the cxtemal 
straight muscle the onl) two muscles in the oibit 
which are not supplied by the thirel pair 

Although not entitle et t > he te imeel a neivc of the 
oibit, tlu fanxl nerve <Useiv» s mention as sending a 
motoi hi luch to the oil i uhnvt muscle, by which the 
eye is close l 

2 ('mf tu a tur Atwhmy f the / ye - In mammals, 
the stiuetureof tin eye is usually almost identical 
with tint of man I he organ ih, howtvci, occa- 
sion illy mod iff el, so is to meet the peculiar wants 
of the auimiJ Thus, m the Cetacea, and m the 
amphibieus ( Lrmv ora tint vat< lr then prey m the 
w xtci, the shape e f the lc ns is marly spheucal, as in 
fislus, and that is a sirnl U thickening of the poi* 
tenor p *rt c f tlu sclerotic, bo as to thrust the retina 
sufficiently forward to loceive the image formed by 
such a lens (See the Bubse am nt remarks on the eyes 
of fishes ) Again, instead of tho dark brown or black 
pigment wlncn lines the human choroid, a jjgjment 
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of a brilliant metallic lustre is secreted in many of 
the carnivora, forming the so-called tapelum lucidum 
at the bottom of the eyeball, which seems (according 
to Bowman) to act os a concave reflector, causing the 
rays of light to traverse the return a second time, 
and thus probably increasing the visual powu, 
poiticularlj whert only a feeble light is admitted to 
the eye. The pupil, moieo\er, -varies in form, being 
transversely oblong m tho Ruminants and many 
other Herbivora, and vertically oblong in the smallti 
genera of Cats These shapes arc apparently con 
nccted with the positions m which *"tho differ cut 
animals look for their food Lastly, in some in irn 
mals (for example, the horse), there is a rudnnuitaiy 
third eyelid, Corresponding to the me min ana nitUtam> 
of birds 

In buds, the c>c, though presenting the same 
general composition as in man, diftei s fiomthe mam 
mahan eye in several impoitint points Fiom oiu 
knowledge of the habits of buds (t specially birds of 
prey), wo should nat molly txpect that fiom their 
rapid movements they should be abb 1 cadily to altei 
the focus between the extrenns of long and short 
flighted vision, and the modific itions we shill now 
proceed to notice eh irly have this object m view 

In reference to the figure, which ripicsents a 
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section of the eye of the owl, we see (1) th it the sh ipe 
of the oigan is not spherical, as in lnaimmls, noi 
flattened antenoily, as in fishes and aquatic r< ptiles, 
but that the cornea is very prominent, and tho 
antoro postuioi diumtci lengthened, the const 
qiieucc of this an mgenunt being to allow room for 
a large quantity of aqueous humour, and to increase 
tho distance between the lens uid tho posterior pait 
of the retma, uid thus to pioduct a greater conver- 
gence of the lays of light, by wluth the animal is 
enabled to discern nui objects end to see with a 
faint light In or (lei to retain this tlougited iorm, 
we find a senes ot bony plate s, forming a broad /one, 
extending backwards from the margin of tie i ornea, 
and lying embedded m thcHclciotn The edges of 
the pieces forming this bony /one ovu lap ( ic h othei , 
and are slightly movable*, and lit nee, when they are 
compressed by the action of the muscles of the ball, 
there is protrusion of the aqueous humour and of 
the cornea, adapting the eye foi neir vision, while 
relaxation of the muscles induces a corresponding 
recession of the humour and flattening of the cornea, 
and fits the eye fur elistant vision The focal elistauce 
is further regulated by a highly vascular organ called 
the marsujmniii or pet, ten, which is lodged m the 
posterior part of the vitreous humour (fig 7, a) It 
is actached to the optic nerve at the point where it 
expands into the retma, and st ems to be endowed with 
a power of dilatation and contraction , os it enlarges, 
from distension of its bloodvessels, it causes the 
vitreous humour to push the lens forwards, while, as 
it collapses, the lens falls backwards again towards 
the retma. 
m 


In addition to an upper and lower eyelid, birds 
have an elastic fold of conjunctiva, which, in a state 
of repose, lies in the inner angle of the eye, but is 
movablo by two distinct muscles, which, draw it over 
the cornea. It is termed the membrana nictitans , it 
is to a certain degree transparent, for (according to 
Cuvier} birds sometimes look through it, as, for 
example, the eagle when looking at the sun. The 
laclnymal gland is situated as w mammals, but 
there is here a second gland, the glandula Harden* 
which yields a lubricating secretion. 

Thcro aic no very special peculiarities m the eyes 
of lephk <?, and vve therefore proceed to notice the 
most remaikablf points piesented by the eye m 
Jislu h Fiom the comparatively great density of 
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the medium (witcr) through which the rays of light 
pass In Core they impinge upon tho tiansporcut struc- 
ture oi the eye of tin fish, it is obvious that tin® 
organ must act as avtiy pointful lefi active appa- 
i itus lilt mam pcuih irity in tin cy e of the fish is 
tht si/o, extreme den <ity, and spherical shape of the 
Jons, which give it such m c\ti loidiniry magnifying 
powti thit it his bu » employed as a simple micro- 
scopr S(< Biiwstu’s Tnatisc on the Microscope, 
]i jl But its fix us bung shortened, m proportion 
is its ])owoi is mcicistd, it is necessary that the 
T(tim should lie brought neai its posterior snrface 
For this pui post, the iy «.ball is flattened by diminish- 
ing the qumtity of vititous humour, winch, bemg of 
nearly tlu same dcnsit) as tho < xtanal wafcci, exert® 
no puccptiblc povui rn bunging tlie rays of h^kt 
towards a focus , mid this flattened form is mam- 
t unod by the existence of tw o cartilaginous plate® 
m the tissue of the Rtbrotic, which m some of the 
largu fishes is ictually converted into a bony cup. 
The aqueous humoiu h ivmg litie no lefractive power, 
is bai ely sufficient to allow the fiee suspension of th© 
ins The pupil is very laige, so as to take m a® 
much light as possible, but is generally motionless. 
Thur tyes being constantly washed by the water in 
w Inch they In c, no lachrymal apparatus is necessaiy, 
nor docs any exist , and the samo rcmaik applies to 
the cefcu ca amongst the mammals We thus see that 
throughout the sub kingdom of the vertebrata the 
oyo is constructed according to one general scheme, 
w ith modifications to suit tho mode of life of indi- 
vidual classes 

In ill the above cases, the structure of tho eye i® 
essentially the same , that is to say, we have certain 
dioptric media for collecting the divergent ray* to 
their propei focus on the retma, and we have tho 
means of adjusting the eye for different distance®. 
But if we examine the eves of insects, we And that 
they are constructed on different principles. 

In these animals, we have simple and comppwnd eye® 
usually associated m the same individual. Th© simple 
eyes resemble in many respects the 
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organs m higher animals, but the compound eyes 
are extremely elaborate aqd complex m their 
structure. They are two m number, appearing as 
hemispherical masses on the sides of the head When 
examined with the microscope, their surface is seen 
to be divided into an enormous number of hexagonal 
facets, which are m fact corneas In the ant, there 
are only 60 of these facets in each eye , m the common 
house-fly, 4000, m butterflies, upwards of 17,000, 
and in some of the beetles more than 25,000 Each 
cornea is found to belong to a distinct eye, provided 
With a nervous apparatus, and exhibiting n lens, ins, 
and pupil Strauss Durchheim, who has caicfully 
studied these structures m the cockchafei, suggests 
that, the eyes of insects being fixed, nature lias made 
up for their want of mobility by their numbei, and 
by turning them in all directions , bo that it might 
he said that these little animals have a distinct eye 
for every object 

Compound eyes of similar structure occur m many 
of the crustaceans 

3 Having now described the anatomical structure 
of the eye in man and certain of the lover inmials, 
we are able to proceed to the consideration of the 
uses of the various parts of this organ Assuming a 
general knowledge of the ordinal v laws of gemni incal 
optics (see Dionmcb, Lins, &< ) w< will trace the 
course of the lays of light proc tiding from any 
luminous body tin ougli the ill th rmt mill La mi vine li 
they impmgt It a luminous object, as, for i \amplc, 
a lighted candk, be placid at ibout the onlmiry 
distance of distinct vision (about tin inches) irom 
the front of the eye, Home 1 ays fall on the sclerotic, 
and being reflected, take no put m vision, the 
more central ones f ill upon the cotiua, and of theso 
some also are ir fleeted, giving to the suilau of the 
eye its beautiful glistening appi ir nice , while otln rs 
pass through it, are converged by it, md entir the 
aqueous humour, which probably cxeits no pirup 
table effect on till u direction Those v huh fall on 

and pass through the outer oi cm uiufi initial pait 
of the cornea ait stopped by the ins, and au either 
reflected or absoibed by it, while those which fall 
Upon its more central part pass tlnough the pupil, 
and are concerned in vision In consequence of its 
refractive power, the lays passing thiougli a coin 
paratively large surface of the conic a are convtigcd 
- so as to pass through the rditivdy snull pupil and 
impinge upon the lens, which, by the inimuty of 
its surface, and by its gri ittr density tow irds the 
centre, very much men ases the convergent c of tl » 
rays passing through it They then traverse the 
vitreous humoui, whose pnticipal use appears to be 
to aflord support to the expanded letnn, and ire 
brought to a focus upon that tame, forming there an 
exact but inverted image of the object 

This inversion of the image may bo easily exln 
bited m the eye <5f a white rabbit oi other albino 
animal, after removing the muscles, &c from the 
back part of the globe The flame of a candle held 
before the cornea may be seen inverted at the 
back of the eye, increasing m size as the candle as 
brought near, diminishing as it retires, and always 
moving in a direction opposite to that of the flame 

The adaptation of the eye to distinct vision at 
every distance beyond that of a few inches, is 
extremely remarkable, and numerous attempts have 
been made to explain the mcch uusm by which its 
focal length admits of alteration under the influ- 
ence of ike will One view that has met with 
much support is, that the focal length is modified 

S a slight movement of the lens In the eye 
tike bird there is a structure termed the ciliary 
muscle, which obviously approximates the lens to the 
cornea when a short field of view is required, and 
| although the corresponding structure is only slightly 


developed m man and mammals, it it probably 
sufficiently strong to produce the slight action 
required, while for the vision of distant objects 
the lens is earned back towards the retina by the 
elasticity of the connecting tissues. It would appear, 
however, from the recent researches of Cramer, 
Helmholtz, Allen Thomson, and others, that the 
accommodation is effected father by a change in the 
form than m the position of tho lens It has been 
experimentally proved, that when the eye is turned 
from a distant to a near object, the antero posterior 
diameter of the lens becomes elongated, and th© 
anterior surf ice becomes more convex, while the 
opposite changes taki placo m turning the eye from 
a neai to a distant object Accoiiling to Helmholtz, 
tho radius of i urvaturc of tho anterior surface of the 
lens dinuuifahcs on turning the eye to a near objoot 
from ton to six nullimetri s (from about 0 4 to 0 24 of 
an inch), while the most projecting point of the same 
BiirfiU o is bi ought forwaid about 0 2 of an inch. 

Whichever view be adopted, the ciliary muscle 
takes an active pirt in the piocess According to 
tho obsuvations of Hucck, the focal distance may 
he chmgid about tlnce tunes m a second The 
accommodation fiom a ncni to a distant object is 
effected rnuih more nip idly than the converse 
process 

r Lherc arc two well known forms of defective 
vision m which this power of adaptation is very 
much limited -vi/, sh (n’t sigh tedness or myoput, 
and long sightcdncss or \ msbyopia The limitation, 
how cm r, is not due to a defect in tho muscular 
appai atus to which we have leierml, but to an 
itmorm dity either in tho curves oi m the density 
ot tho n fi it ting inulia In uhort-sighfednsBa from 
too gnat i ufiictive power fi om cither cause, the 
i lys fiom objects at the onhnary range of distinct 
vision arc brought too soon to a locus, so as to cross 
one anotliu, and begin to diva go before they fall 
on the ic tin a , tho eye m this ease being able to 
bung to the piopcrtoms on tho retina onlv those 
i lys whuli weie pitvumsly diverging at a large 
angle fiom iveiyncar objut The correction foi 
this deficient y is at lompiishul by mteiposing 
between the eye md indistinctly seen objects a 
wncarx lens, with a lurvatuie just suflicient to 
tlnow the magi s of t xtunal objt i ts at the oidinary 
distance of distinct vision biekwaids upon tho 
ret na In Ion <f uqhtnhus*, on the other hand, there 
is an abnormal diminution of the refractive power 
fiom too Aid i come i, a defu lent aqueous humour, 
or i flat fining of the lens, so that the focus is 
behind the ritma This defect is corrected by 
convex lenses, which mciease the convergence of the 
rays of li n ht Long sigliti dness, as its name pi»- 
bi/opta indicates, usuall v comes on at a f omparatively 
advanced period of life, while short sightednosa is 
irost commonly met with m young persons, but 
both these rules present occasional exceptions , and 
the common belief that tho latter affection natur- 
ally disappears aftei the unddlo period of life, u I 
altogi tlici u roneous 

Wt have alieady noticed the most essential us© of 
the ms — vi/ , its povvci, under the influence of | 
light upon the retina, of modilying the size of the 
pupil, so as to regulate the amount of light entering 
the eye But this is not its only use , one of its 
offices being to prevent the passage of rays through : 
the circumfeicntial part of tho lens, and thus ; 
obviate the indistiru tness of visioh which would 1 
arise from spherical abarafton (tho unequal refrac- 
tion of tne rays passing through the centre and 
near the margin ot the lens), m the some manner la- 
the diaphragm*, employed by the optician. Bob 
there are additionally two other means by whiah 
this spherical aberration is prevented, which 0 WdU 
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illustrate the wondrous mechanism of the eye, that 
wo cannot omit to notice them. They are described 
by Professor Wharton Jones as follows 

(1 ) ‘ The surfaces of the dioptric parts of the eye are 
not spherical, but those of the cornea and posterior 
surface of the lens arc hyperbolical, and that of the 
anterior surface of the lens elliptical— conti gura 
tions found by theory fitted to prevent sphuical 
aberration Tins discovery was made at a time 
when it was not know n but that the dioptric p irts 
■of the eye had spherical snrfac < s 

(2) ‘ The duiHity of the lens diminishing [is wc 
have already shewn J from the centre to its pcuplury, 
the ciroumfei ontial lays aie less refracted thin 
they would liai e been by a liomogt iu ous hns with 
similar surfaces This elegantly simple c until vine c 
has been hitherto nuinit iblc bv human ait* l'k* 
Actonian Frizt Tnahsi, 1851, p r >0 

Chiomatu ahmntion wlncli is c uised by the 
unequal rcfiangibility of the pi motive riys of which 
white light is c ompos« d, w lien trmsimttrd thiough 
an oulmary lens, when by colomed fiinges au 
product d, is /» at lit ally coucctc el m the < y i , although 
it is doubtful whether it is ibxc nt 'I he pin 

vision, liowevet, on wlueli the acliiom itism dc pends 
has not been detc inmud with uitunty, |>rc»l)cibly 
because' we do not yrt know the lelativi icfractivc 
and dispersive powers of the tonic a aucl humouis 
of the eye Sir I) i\ id Brtwstii dunes that the 
chionutic alienation it ct Lies iny coin t tion in the 
eye, anti maintams thit it is lnvpcmptiblc only m 
consequence of its being c\lr< nu ly slight 

4 We liavt hitherto bt c u conMidt nng the eye is 
an optital mstinnunt which piojects pictures ot 
external objects on the rttmi, we now come to 
the action ot the non ous tunic, the tthna, and its 
adaptation to the physical c onsti iu tion of the eye 

When the rotui i oi the optu ncr\t is stimuUted, 
we have tlie sensation of light, wliatcvci in ty he the 
nature of the stimulus employed —as, for example, if 
it be a blow on tin eye in tlu duk, oi inflation of 
the optic neive fiom some moibid condition Tin 
sensation of light, tlitn, consists in i i< cognition by 
the mind of a certain condition ot these m turns 
structuies, and this condition m ly bt induced by the 
application of auy stimulus, the onlinuy stimulus 
obviously being the rays ot light which fill ujkjd the 
retina There must, howevei, be a ccitain unount 
of light for the purpose of v lsion Eve ry one know s 
that it is difficult and painful to discern objects in a 
very! unt light, end, on tin othei hnul, th it on 
suddenly entumg a bnlliautly lighted loom from 
the daik, everything appe us confused for one oi two 
seconds There is however, a gradu il adapt ition 
of the retina to eliffeic nt imouuts oi light Pei sons 
long immured m daik dungeons icepuu the power 
of distinctly seeing suuoundmg objt its , while tliose 
who suddenly encounter a strong light, ire unable 
to see distinctly until the shock which the letini 
has experienced has subsided, mcl the ms his duly 
contrai ted In protecting the i c tin a fi om the sudden 
effects of too strong a light, the ins is assisted by 
the eyelids, the orbicukai muscle and, to a certain 
extent, by the eyebrows Men cover, the daik 
pigment of the choroid coat acts as a permanent 
guard to tlu letina, ancl whore it is deficient, as in 
albinos, an or dm uy light becomes punful, md the 
protective appendag* s, ope ci illy the eyelids, ate in 
constant use 


The persistence, during a < t rtam time, of lmprts 
sums made on the retina, facilitates the exercise of 
Bight A momentary impression of moderate mten 
Bity contiuues for a fi action of a second, but if the 




impression be made foi a consulu able time, it endures 
or a longer period after the removal of the object 
~ us » a burning stick, moved rapidly m a circle 


before the eyes, gives the appearance of a continuous 
nbbon of light, because the impression made by it 
at any one point of its course remains on the retina 
until it again reaches that point. It is owing to 
this property that tho rapid and involuntary act of 
winking does not interfere with the continuous 
vision of surrounding objects , and, to give another 
illustiation of its use, if we did not possess it, the 
act of reading would be a far more difficult perform- 
ance than it now is, for we should require to keep 
the eye fixed on each word for a longer period, 
otlic rvvise tlu mind would fail fully to perceive it, 
Again, in consequence of the letention of sensations 
by tliL i etui a, the image of an object may continue 
t< > be si l n, especially in ci rtam morbid stales of the 
system, and in twilight, fm somi seconds after the 
eyes have been turned awiy fiom it, and this physi- 
ologic il phenomenon has probibly given origin to 
many stones of ghosts and v lsnms Thus, if a person 
has unconsciously lived Ins eyes, (specially in the 
dusk, on a d nk post or stump of a tice, he may, on 
looking tow aids the giay sky, see projected there a 
gigantic white lnugc of tlie object, which may 
noddy be mist ikon for a supernatural appearance 
Tin so oculir spectra m ilw tys of the comple- 
mentary colour to that of tho object Thus, the 
qintium left by i red spot is green, by a violet 
spot, yellow , md by a blue spot, orange However 
gu it may T be the vclocii f a luminous body, it can 
dweays In seen, but if i opaqut body move with 
Ruoh i ipidity is to pas c tluough a space equal to 
its own dnmctei in a hss time than that of the 
duration of the ictinni impic ssion, it is altogether 
in visible , md In m o it is, ior t x implc tli it we cannot 
set bullets, , in tin i ipul part ot then flight 
A small poition of tin retina, corresponding to 
the cnti nice of the optic ncivc, is incapable of 
t x< ltmg tlu sens itmu of \ isioii when it receives 
tin imigt of an object Aecoidmg to Volkmann, 
tins sm ill invisible Hpot exictly conesponds in size 
with the irtt ty lying in tin centre oi the optic 
nervt If tlu ‘blind spot’ hatl bun situated m the 
i\is of the tyt, a blank space would always have 
< \istul in the centie of the fit Id of vision, since tho 
avis of the eyes m vision correspond But as it is, 
tlie blind ‘.pots do not comsponci when the eyes are 
diitcted to tlu smn object, and hence the blank 
which one eye would piesr nt is filled up by the 
other ( yi M vnottc, tally in the last century, first 
described the existence of these blind spots Any 
one m ly satisfy lnmself of their existence by the 
following simple experiment Let two small black 
curies be made upon a pucc of papoi, about four or 
live inches apart, tlun lit tlu left tye be closed, and 
the right cyt be strongly fixed upon the loft hand 
ciule If the piper be then moved backwards and 
forwaids, a point wall be found at which the nght- 
hand each is no longer \ isiblc, although it reappears 
wlun the papei is utlur bi ought nearer or removed 
further Although no othei part of the retina 
posse xses the complete insensibility presented by the 
blind spot, it is piobable that its anterior portions 
have very little to do with vision When using only 
one eye, wc direct it towaids tho object we wish to 
inspect, in such a way as to throw the image to the 
bar k of tlie globe , and when the eye is thus fixed, 
objects near the boundary of the field of vision are 
less distinctly seen than those at its centre 
The extent of the field of vision for a single <ey$, 
the head being fixed, has been calculated r>y Dr 
Young He found that the eyeball was capable of 
a movement of 55 degrees iu ev ory direction, so that 
a single eye may have perfect vision of any point 
within a range of 110 degrees 
We have not yet referred to the longitudinal 
range, or greatest distance of human vision , indeed, 
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this range varies so extremely thAt it is difficult to 
assign an arbitrary limit to «it Many uncivilised 
races, as the North American Indians, and the 
inhabitants of the vast Asiatic steppes, possess 
powers of flight which would appear almost incredible 
if they had not been thoioughly and froouently 
corroborated Our mfoimaticn is more definite 
regarding the limits of human vision m regud to 
the minuteness of the objects of winch it cm tik< 
cognizance Lhienbtrg Ins c in lull) studied this 
subject, and has unved it the following it suits 
The Bide of the smallest squaii mi nitiidt usn illy 
Vi si hie to the naked eve eithei ot white pu titles 
on a black giound * l c nmm 1) is about 1 1 th of 
an inch , and with the ^re itest condensation ot li^ht 
and efioit on the put of tlu obsuvtr sqmies with 
a side as small is 7 f th oL m inch van/ be lteo^ 
lused, but without sliaipness oi eeitamty Bodies 
bmallez thin these when obsuuil singly c moot 1 e 
discerned by the md d eye }»ut liny hi situ when 
placed m a low Aim h sm illr i p utich h m ly how 
ever, be distinctly seen it they pnverfullv lelleet 
light thus t, )M dust which union* t f its di mu tcis 
exceeded TlJ th oi m nidi is oasih dis iimbh m 
common dxyhjit J lie chinny ef vision is fu 
preitei foi lints thin foi nunut m sm t epupu 
thieads or 4 1 T tli < t m me h in ly I e dis am 1 w he n 
held tow inis the li lit 

A irious tunes which the inlu im^ht peilups 

Jnve exjxitiul) tin l lie ti c I su h in instance is 

‘single visirn with tw > e\ the i j »| i i it ion <i 
solid foi ms i y the sens \ isi n eerie t \isi »u 

with m nne lied inline n the u tin i win h 

belong fully »s inn h t > i u taj li\su s is t plrysioligy 
will be diseusse d m i tutm uliel on \ ision In 
the meantime we imv icfei th s who elesne 
inform itnn eu these punts to l'l »fessoi I un s 
treatise em l/i 'an at ! tl It t ll t 

EYE Disi \biseit Tin ihe elise i is <f tin eve 
enumeritel by the sm n eou u veiy minium 
paitly fi oin the v metv < t the t ssue s ml puts ( f 
which it is f< lined, paitly he ins the c\j >se el 
situation and ti inspuene > of the <\< e n il 1 
the dist asi s to he seen A uly ill its puts lie 
liable to mil mini itiou in 1 its eons pic n s S 
OPHTHAJ All l Till cy bis ue li ihie t> v in us 
diseases, as glow ths rf s v i il l m h n st < t v\ lu h 
the surgeon may leiuove mil unin itiou i hie i" 
eyo (ophthilmn tir i) , t> h inislnectcd inw u Is 
or out wuds, / nti >/> inn m l J eti if )ti (4 v ) , 11 [ 
the upjui eyelid nuy i ill d >wn (pio is) from pilsy 
of the common m<tu oeuli ntiw ilu eyflislus 
may glow m upon th eye. (tiielinsis) ml pi iduec 
Benouh i< suits When plucked out they g*rw 
again, and if tlicv still gi >w in upon the eye itte r 
tlllfl palli itivc tre at in lit h *s he eu ti n el m ve j il 
times, the surgeon Ins to cut dew 11 on the 11 ie»ots, 
and dcstio) them Ih elm t wine h conve ys iw ty 
the teais to tlu nose is lnblc to lnflamni ition md 
obstruction, causm^ w iten eye su 1 vrurwrAi 
ORGANS, DisxaSFS oi ihe eomea is h ihlt t) 
Opacity in various elegiec Ihe meie nebula or 
cloudy condition, eitlui linuteel or „e nei il, may pa-<s 
off, And leavo the' come 1 ag un ck ir, hnt tlie white 
mark, which is the eu itux or acai of an ulcei, is 

S ertnanent, although it may be< ome smaller by the 
isappearanco of the suiiouudm^ haze The pupil 
may be closed as the result of intis, or of operations 
for cataract, and an artificial pupil miy he made by 
Cither of the three methods incision, excision, or 
separation — but the operation is seldom attended 
with success For opacities of the crystalline lens, 
see Cataract I'or an account of diseases of the 
nervous parts of the eye, see Amacrosis. Various 
affections of v man may arise from jx culiai or altered 
conditions of the refracting humours of the eye— as 
' *70 


near-sightedness (myopia), far-sightedness (presby- 
opia), the appear mce of bodies (muscie) floating In 
or befoie the tye, and theie maybe double Vision 
(diplopia), with two < yes or with one See ViBIOK, 
Abnormai 1 0 Mm ions or 'J he parts between th# 
eye and its bony oibit may bo the sl it of mflamins.- 
tion, abscess, u tumoiu, making the eye pi otrude, 
The mrvements of the' eyeballs limy bo affected 
fi 0111 palsy ti the niotoi mivta.oi fiom contraction 
of the lit 1 il ueti museles, eiusing mwaid or out- 
waicl squinting See Strabismi s The tye may 
lost all iuliiu fi >111 pilsy of the filth pui oi nerves 
JIu whole ( 1 tlu sami side ot the f ice nostnl, and 
mouth, will he jn the same condition, and the eye 
he tonus mil un d and disor r iinsi d Sulstmces 
thrown a^ mist tlu eye 111 ty injuie it Qiucklimo 
is 1 ip ully distinctive to the eye, blakocl lime md 
luorf u ltss so When out ei tliese, 01 any other 
e nistie lu ^ >i into ihe eye sweet ml is tlio best 
thing to liitioduif until the surgeon iinves to 
it move them It it is oil of vilnol (sulphunc acid) 
that h is been tlu c ium ot tin mpiiv 1 weak solli- 

I I m 01 so 1 1 in iv 1 e u e 1 m the in st pla< e to neutralise 
the ic id In gimpow lei explosions lie ir the eye, 

1 ) sides the hum the } utielii nt driven into tho 
surh t < f it in l will cause perm mint black 
stuns e v 1 1 th wlnte et tlu eye mile is they arO 
t nt fully it movt 1 it tin time A\ In. 11 chips of glass, 
st nt \i ue (hive n mt » th liiteiior ot the eye, 
then is little h } e. 1 it he in*, sued from destruc- 
tive lnilimmiti n Winn e nl> putiilly sunk uito 
the i< rue \ as u 1 lien the e is with sparks of hot 
ir m e 1 4 nt s is tiny iu e ilh 1 the nibbing of 
tin piojeetm j it t em tli tvelid causes gicat pain, 
and tlu sui _,e >n hi 11 1 mue h elillu ulty in leiuovmg 
them Most commonly tlu e 01 olhti * fom^n 
Indus is pai tides of dust said seeds, flies, &c , 
nuiely^et into the spue bdween the e yt h ill and 
tlio lids xlniost dw i\s eenee lie el unde i the uppu, 
is it is the I u^e 1 md sue e ) s tin rye r lhey cause 
gie it piui fi mi th foulness md si nsitivtxiess of 
the ]npilluv smfiu c i the ltd t » >0 excite mfhxm 
m iti 11 m l then pie sine as tin e ius(,im apt to 
le oveil eke 1 J lie It l must le turned lound to 
find tin 1 1 lei (t > tins pull ilie ti nt 01 celgc of tlio 

III f iwai Is by the ey I is e s li 11 with flu finger 
and thumb xn 1 xt the mu turn press down the 
hielv pait ot the hi with 1 sm ill pencil or key 
r lhe 1 l willie hi) tin il u 1111 1 w hen the hotly tnay 
he sc n ihont its im 1 lie an l m ly he ltinoveel with 
the t oilier et x li mdk lehief Anothci plan, which 
tlm pu son himself ini\ ti y is to pull forw ird tlio 
uppu liel 1 y the eyelxshts md jmsli the lashes of 
tin lov ti lid up he Inn 1 it whin the foreign body 
may he I mshul out Ait 1 the bodies u< lemovetl, 

* feeling as it they we.it f t 11 Hick uiyrtmain for 
some time 

BYE, 1 pailnmentxiy anil imime pal borough 
in the until tf Suflolk 11 u th soiuec of tllfl 
Wivency, 20 miles inith oi J[ wieh Its streets 
aie rithei uinow and lne^ulxi J'oj) ( 18 G 1 ) 2430 
It sends one mrmbci to ]>aili nil lit the parliamen- 
tary her >11 li inducing eleven jiuiahcs Eye, in 
An do Six n means isluid tin liver surrounding 
the town liure* w is loimeily a castle and priory 
liere 

LA LBRILHT (J uplnnsw), A genus of plants oi 
the nituialoidei Sn oplndin wcuji having a tubular g 
cxl)x, the upper lip of flic corolla divided, tll$ 
lowei of three neuly equal lobes, thi cells of 
anthers spun eel it the base, a two celled caps#? 
and stmtcel seeds Some of the species are rpOv 

J iarasites r l lie only Bntisli bpecies is the COTWHON 
e: (L officinalis)* a little plant of at mpat flk or 
eight inches m height, with ovate serrated leavo^ 
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and white or reddish flowers streaked with purple, 
appearing singly in the axils of the leaves It is 
very abundant m many pastures, and even on high 
mountains, where — as in 
qtf Lv i very ’northern regions— it 

is often to be seen of only 

an mc ^ 111 hei % ht > £ emmiri £ 
~ the ground abundantly 

^Stpjjr with it3 bright little 

flowers It is a vt ry 
widely distnbutal plant, 
1 native of most parts of 
SjMPL, jTS Eiu ope, the north of Ami, 

jA. MS p^r- the Himalaya, &c It was 

'mfJjKb? || once in great leputc ns a 

*npBr if fure foi ophtlnlimi, and 

0 is still much usi d in mstic 

n jLi. "jSK^F* Jr practice foi disc ist sol the 

JL eye A spot on the c 01 oil i, 

! something like a pupil, 

g a '° much of its n put i 
WfljirWl' turn, whilst the fanciful 

doctrine of sx/nufin w pr< 
yf v( ' ^ ulc cl in medium , but it 

II > Ji is Ik in found ically t flic i 

Common Eyebnglit nous m citarrhai mftini 

(Euphuma ojficinohs) mations of the eye, and m 

other c at irrli il affections 
it is a weak astringent It is the Eitphuiwf of 
Milton, with which lie leprestnts the archangel 
Michael as purqituj the visual n<rve of Ad im 

EYE PIECE, the name given to the microscope 
by means of which the miigeof the object fount d 
in the focus of a telescope is obscivcd Sec 

Telescope 

EYLAU, usually calk d Prussi in Eylau, a town 
in the government of Komgsbeig and ‘22 miles 
south of the town of that n mu , e emtaius about 3000 
inhabitants, and is celebrate d for the* b ittlo fought 
there between Napoleon met the allies— 11 ussians 
and Prussi ms — uiulci Btnmgsen, Fcbiuaiy 8, 1807 
The Flench fence’ amounted to ibout 80,000, and 
the allies numbeud 58,000, but who sumnor lu 
artillery The battle wis opened soon after day 
light by a fiuious ittack made by the French left 
on the Kussian nglit and centre, which, liowevei, 
proved utterly unMicec ssful, the attic king <orps 
being all but completely elcstroye d The miudeious 
Struggle was repcate tlly lenewed, and tho promise 
of victory nlterinted now to tlic one side and now 
to the other Night closed upon the whole allied 
line pressing onwaid aud diivmg the French before 
them. IN e\ ci thelcss, the v ictory is ge nor ill\ t laimetl 
by the latter, elm fly htexuse the allied forces, 
unable to rcciuit thur strength, weie ordered to 
retreat from tho field on the night of the battle, and 
to retire upon Komgsberg The loss of the allies is 
estimated at about 20,000, while that of the French 
must have been considerably grcatti 

EZE KIEL (moaning 4 God will stiengthen,’ or 
4 strength of God’), one of the Hebiew prophets, 
was the son of tho pnest Buzi, and along with 
Jehoiaehin, king of Judah, was earned captive, 
when still a young man, to Mesopotamia, by order 
of Nebuchadnezzar, about 698 B c He was a 
member of the Jewish community which settled on 
the banks of the mer Clicbar, and brat appeared 
as a prophet about the year 594 B o His pro- 
phetic careor extended o\er a period of 22 years 
The date of his death is not recorded — The book 
of Ezekiel consists of three great parts * the first 
(chapters 1 — 24), < omposed bofore the Anal conquest 


of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar^ announces the 
complete overthrow of the kingdom of Judah, on 
account of its increasing unfaithfulness to God; 
the second (chapters 25 — 32 ) threatens the surround- 
ing nations, which were exulting maliciously over 
the nnn of Judah, with divine punishment , and 
the third (chapters 33 — 48 ) prophesies the future 
deliverance of the Hebrew nation, and the rebuild- 
ing of Jerusalem This last portion is generally 
believed to contain Beveral McBsiamc predictions, 
three of which aie considered specially remarkable 
(chaps 3G — 17, *18—39, and 40 — 48 ), and it is 
beyond all question that only under a woild-wido 
dispensation like the Christian, can the glorious 
visions of the prophet receive a historical realisation. 
Tho book is full of magnificent but artificial sym* 
bob am, and of allegones difficult to understand, 
whence Jeimni tills it ‘a labyimtli of tho mysteries 
of God, 7 but hcie and there, as m chapters 1st 
and 2d, it contains visions that indicate the posses- 
sion on tho pail of E oi a most vivid and sublime 
nn agination E ’s mtliorship of the hook has been 
question! d Tin Talmud says, it was written by 
the Great Synagogue, of which E was not a 
member , and Ewald, believing that traces of latei 
elaboration are quite obvious, suggests that the 
collection and combm ition of the a arious prophecies 
into i hook miy not have been the piophct’s 
own doing The opu n of most critics, however, 
is, that i prophet wi> was so much? of a literary 
artist is E , was moip likely to liavo completed the 
hook himself than to have left such a woik to 
otheis Tlic text is far from being in a perfect 
condition It is partly coirupted by glosses, has 
pirtly been it touched by liter hands, and may 
often be amended by the feeptuagmt version The 
best commentains on tlic book of Ezekiel are 
those ot Havcrmck (Eilangcn, 1843) and Hitzig 
(Leip 1847) 

E'ZTtA, a Jewish lawgiver of the 5th c before 
Christ He was descended fiom a distinguished 
pncslly family, and was lesidmt m Babylon in 
the icign of Artaxerxes Longimanus With this 
monaren he seems to h ive lieen in considerable 
favom, and in the yeir 478 n c obtained permission 
to it tum to Jciusahm with a band of his country- 
men amounting to 1754 His services to the new 
colony in regard to their civil and religious con- 
dition were very important JJe endeavoured to 
re impose inoi e strictly tho law of Moses, forbidding 
mairiages with heathen women, and disannulling 
such ties where they had been formed He also 
mtioduccd into Tewish liteiature the square Chaldee 
chai actor, instead of tho old Hebrew or Samaritan 
one, whuh had been customary till then, but the 
ti adition that hi re WTote from memory the sacred 
books burnt d at the destruction of the temple, 
deserves no regaid, and it is likewise a mere 
tradition that as president of the so called Great 
Syuagoguc (an assemblage of Jewush scholars) he 
arranged and completed the canon of the Old Tcsta- 
mi nt See Bible — The book callod by his name, 
along with the hook of Nehemiah, formed, among 
the Jews, the first and second books of Ezra. It 
lecords events which extended "bver a period of 
nearly 80 years, and divides itself naturally into 
two parts The first six chapters embrace a period 
of 2i } tars, and relate the history of the first 
return fiom the Babylonish captivity , the rest of 
the book chronicles the second return under Ezr a, 
the pnest, in the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus* 
The book is partly written m Chaldee, and is 
probably the work of various authors. 
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THE sixth letter in tho Latin and 
English alph ibcts, ( oi responding to 
the Va u of the* lltbicw, ami the 
Dvffunma (q v) of the old Gieik 
alphihet See Aiiiiaiii l F and v 
an called labio dmtals from the 
oigans employed in pioduung tlum , 
r , they belong to the dies of touson 
ants calhd Aspirates (<j v ), and beir tin 
same relation to each other that ixists between the 
unaspirated labials p and h In Litm, / h id i pccu 
liar Bound, difllient from tint of Gietk <p, as mo 
learn fiom (hum uul oilier Latin writers What 
the sound was, we do not ixictly know, but it 
approached to the n it me of i strongly breathed li, 
as is indicated bj the lac t that in the Sabine di ilu t 
it sometimes talas tlic plan* of It, is Sib finis — 
Lat hmuH (a In goat) and tin Litins mule use 
In ' 


both of faba md liaba foi ‘ a bean ’ Tins aihmty 


is also shewn in modem Spanish when h tikes the 
place of the Latm f, as Lat f< /wm«, Sp hr mb a fl 
becomes, in Spanish, 11, as Lat flamma — Sp llama 
F, ill Enghsh and othci Teutonic tongues, coirts- 
ponds to p m Greek and Latin, as Lat and Gi 
pater = Eng falhn , Gr po'I , Lit pul - Eng 
foot, Lat = Eng fish , Gr pin Eng fix, 

Lat vulp — Eng wolf In some woids, ?» tikes the 
place m German of / m English, is Gor vain - 
Eng Jathei , Gor \m — Eng font In tin Abu 
deenshiro dialect, / tikes the pi we ot nit, is fat 
for what , flip for whip This seems to lie a it Ik of 
the Tcatouie pionuneution of w (— v), still to be 
observed m the Cotkney pronuru 1 it ion of mil for 
will, ven for when, but why the shaipening ot the 
labial into /’should be confined to one iiiciinrisinbcd 
district of Scotland, and to the ciso of w folio wi d 
by h t it is h ird to say 

F m Lat and Greek becomes b n* Fng , as Gr 
and Lat Jei - = Eng bear. Lit ftatn - Lug 
brother See Letter B 

More remarkable are the interchanges bet wee n f 
and the senes d, th, I Lat for at — Gi ihura , Eng 
door, Lat fera- Gr thn , Eng den , Eng nd. 
Sans ruthira, Gr etui/nos, Lat i utility, i uf us, iuba 
In Russian, Feodor , A Janata - Theodoi , A thanasia 
In words originally common to both Greek and 
Latin, the Greek <p is ropics< nted m Lat by f, as 
Gr Qtipn = Lat fama But in spelling Greek words 
with Latm letters, the Romans, after the time of 
Cicero, were careful to rcpit sent <*, not by /, which 
had a somewhat diffeient power, but by ph This 

mode of spelling words derived from Gicek is still 
adhered to tn Enghsh, German, and French, although 
the distinction in sound has long been lost sight 
of The distinction began to disappear in the Latm 
itself in the time of the later Roman emperors, 
when inscriptions shew such spelling as Afrodile 
for Aphrodite , and this simplification is followed 
in modern Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Ph 
IS sometimes erroneously used in words having 
$0 connection with Greek, as Adolphus, for tho 
teutonic Adolf or Adalolf — l e.* * noble wolf ’ 


F, in Music, is the fourth note of the natural 
diatonic seilc of G, and stands in proportion to 0 
as 4 to .*>, uul is a perfect fourth above C uh funda- 
mental note F majoi, as a key, has one flat at its 
siguatmi - vi/ , B flat F minor lias four flats tho 
same as A flat major, of wdach it is the relative 
minor 


FAAM, or FATIAM ( Anqracum fiagram), an 
ordud, native of India and the Mascarene Isles, 
much pri/td m the East for the delightful fragrance 
of its leavts, which is owing to the presence of 
Ootnnaun (q v ), and lcscmbks that of the Tonka 
B< in and of Vuinl Glass in the Isle of Bourbon, 
an infusion of F leaves is m gieat repute as a cute 
ioi pulraouaiy consumption and as a stomachic 
In Fiance, it h is ht t*u suet cssfully employed, under 
tin namt of Isle of Bourbon Tia y as an expectorant, 
mil sp ismodic and stom ichic 


FABACE-E Si o Lli umin os i 


FA'BEU is the name of two artists, father and 
Ron John F, the elder, was burn in Holland, 
where ht acquiud a knowledge of the art of 
mez/otmto engraving Subsequently, he came to 
Rnglind, md died it Bustol, May 17‘21 His works 
do not t vhibit much talent - The younger F , also 
edit (l John, obtained, however, a nigh reputation 
is an engiavti in lmv/otiuto Ills principal works 
ue the portraits of the Kit C it Club, and the 
Bciutns of H imptou Court, several of which are 
(\uutul willi great fiecdom, vigour, and beauty. 
F livid n London, whtrt lie is believed to have 
diul in 1770 


FABER, Ri v Glopoj Siajsllv, a learned and 
voluminous divmt of tin. Anglu m Church, was the 
ilth st son of tin Rev Thomas Faber, aud was born 
‘25 th C )t tube i 1 77 2 He tnfattl U uiversity College, 
Oxfoid, m 1780, whcio he achieved a brilliant 
it adcmical rc nutation Before his 21st year, he 
was elected Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College ' 
In 17%, he ttjok his degree of M A , was Bampton 
Lictuitr for 3 SOI , in which capacity ho dflivcred 
tin lectures subseepu ntly pubhsned under the title 
of ]Joxv Mosaita , aud m 1805 became vicar 
of Stockton on Tors, in the county of Durham 
After several chmgis, ho received from Jitohop 
\ in Mildcrt, in 1832, tho mastership of Sherbura 
Hospital, nt ir tin city of Durlmin, where ho died 
27th dummy 18 r >4 F wnote upwards of forty 
w'orks, seveial of which, (.specially those upon 
pro])hecy, have enjoyed a very extensive popularity 
All las writings are marked by ‘strong masculine 
sense, oxttnsive classical muKiou, and a hearty 
love of liypothi sis ’ The principal are — The Genw4 
and Object of the Pafnarchal , the Lcmtical, and the 
Cln whan Dispensations (182,3, 2 vols), The Jtfjfir 
cultus oj I v fidelity (1824), The Sacred Calendar qf 
Prophecy (182H, 3 vols ) , The Prtmttive Doctnm of 
Election (1886), reckoned by some critics thO most 


valuable of all F’s wntmgs, The PrmMwe J thfru 
trine of Justification (1837), and Eighty Dissertating 
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FABIUS-FABLIATJ. I , # * 

* 


upon the Prophetical Promises of a Mighty Deliverer 
(184T, 2 vola) 

FA'BIUS, the name of one of the oldest and 
most llluatnous patrician families of Rome Three 
hi others of this name alternately hold the ofhu of 
consul foi sovtn years (48*5 -470 n C ) In 470, the 
Fabn, under K Fabius Vibuhnus, migrated to the 
banks of the Ciemeia, a small stream that flows 
into the liber a few nuh s above Home Thu, 
two years aftei, they wuc decoyed into an amhu*. 
cade by the Vcnntts, with whom the), hid bu n 
at waz, and, with the exception of one number, 
who had lcmamtd at Home, and through whom 
the race was pcipituatt d, tin t ntire < inn , consisting 
of 30G men, xveie put to the sword Tlu most 
eminent of the labn wire (Quintus Fabius Bulb urns 
— supposed to li m bun tlu fust who obtumel toi 
himself and his family tlu sum mu of Afamnu s 
— and Ins defend ml, Quintus ImIuus hi ixiinus 
Veirucosus, nannd t hint tatoi, tlic Ihli/yu TJu 
lorxner was the most emiiu ut of flu Horn m 
gi m rals in tlic second Sarnmto w rr, and w is twic< 
die tatoi , and sl\ tmus consul f llu 1 ittu, who, in 
tho course of lus < ucer, w is five times < onsul, iml 
twice icnsoi, w is 4 h oted die tatoi nuiiii di it< ly liter 
the defeat of the Horn ms at 'Jnsnmims The 
pecuhai line of tactic 1 which he observed m the 
second Punic w 11 obtauu cl fui him the suinanu by 
which lie is lust known in history I Tinging on 
the heights like 1 thuudacloud, to which Ilinnibil 
liunst It compand linn uul n ending 1 duut 
engagement, lie tmtilisid the enemy with Ins 
caution, haiissid tlum by mm lus and eountei 
marches, and (lit ofl then stiagglus iml foiigus, 
while at the same time bis dt Uy allowed Hoim to 
assemble lici tore is in gu iti r stungth Tins poh< y 
— which has biconu piovtibul as ‘Filnan policy* 
—although the wmst m the ciuumstiinc , ms 
neither appiecuted in tlu camp nor it home , iml 
shortly after, Marais Miniums llufus, Mastu of tin 
Horse, was laistd to in equil share in the dut itoi 
fillip, a position, how< \n, w hit li hi 01 ( upu d but foi 
a short tune J)ui mg lus fifth consulship, Fabius 
recovered Tircutum, winch hid Jong hern om ot 
Hannibal ’a impoitant positions He dud in 201 
JB c C Fabius, sum mud Pic ten, c\c tuted upon 
tlic walls ot the temple ot Silus thdu ited by the 
dictator C Timms Hiiitus Huhulus in {02-tlic 
earliest Homan puutmgs of winch we hive any 
rccoid, and lus gi unison, Q Fihms Pntoi, w is 
the first w liter ot 1 Human history 111 piosi 

FA'BLE (1 at fahvln) is a woid of twofold 
flignifi cation hirst, it is tmplovcd by some wiitcis 

in a general suise to denote \ny fictitious 11111a 
tive, as, for cxuuph, tin incidents in 111 epu or 
dramatic poem At one turn al o wJiui the 
myths ot the Greeks iml Romms wen thought to 
be b itistac tonly accounted for by 1 eg 11 ding them 
as eousuous inventions ot tho ancient pofts and 
pnests, it was customary to speik ot them is fahU s, 
hut this application of tlic tain is now ib uuloncd 
by scholai 1 - SceM\ms Ace ending to the second 
and inure fuepunt sigmficition ot the word, it 
j denotes a spuial kind of literary composition, either 
I pros© or verse, m which a story of some kind is 
j made the vehicle for conveying a universal truth 
J tt dillers from \ paiabk. 111 this lespcct, that while 
1 the latter never ti msec mb m cone option the bounds 
, of the probable 01 tho possible, the forincT always 
| and of necessity does The story ot the ‘Good 
| Sam an tan’ imagined by tlic Saviour, is a parable, 
if it was not true, it might have been, for it con 
tains nothing either improbable or impossible, but 
When Jothaui went up to the top of Mount Genzim, 
find spoke to the men of Shechem about the trees 
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going forth to anoint a king over them, he made us® 
of a fable proper. The peculiarity, therefore, of 
the structure of the fable consists in tho transference 
to inanimate objects, or, more frequently, to the' 
lower animals, of tho qualities of rational beings 
By the very novelty and niter impossibility of 
the representation, the interest of the hearer or 
icadei is excited, and thus its symbolic meaning 
incl moral become transparent to him, at least 3 
the fable is well contiiveck The ancient fabulists 
were simple, char, and earnest m their representa- 
tions They seem to have spuing up in the East* 
Among the moie cclcbialcd are Bidpai (q v), or 
1 ’ilpai, and tlie Ai ibiau Lokman, who is said to 
hut lived in the time of King David Among 
| the Git ( ks, the gieatest name* is that of AEsop 
(<l x ), whose fiblts, at a much later period — the 
pu eisc time is not exactly known — weie versified 
by a certain Labinis (q \ ) Among the Homans* 
I’ll < drus elevulv imititcd .Fsop, but with consi- 
duablt modihc it ions, thus giving 1 certain amount 
of independent v due to Jus work ft is yiuhaps 
w 01 tli mentioning lieu, tint tlic well known fable 
of tlie* Ton n Moitv and f'ountiy Mon sc, told by 
Hoi ice is of purely Romm origin, md is piobably 
the only one in exishine of which that can be 
ithinud L» iving tlic elissical ponod, and before 
entiling on the duk aen we eneounta the name 
of Aplithonms, who llou heel m the e at ly part of 
the 4tli ct ntuiy, and vvh wrote 1 ndi flatten t tables m 
Guek prose, and still liter, the name ot Flavius 
Av linns, who eoniposc I hutytwo, 110 better, m 
Lit hi e l< gi ics Dm mg tin d 11 k ig< s, the fable m 
i moil tonus appeals to hue been ailtiv ited in 
tlu mon iste ru s, although nothing meritorious has 
survival, but in tin middle iges, it i< quin d freph. 
hh and vigoui An edition of tin fables e urreut m 
Ge nn my m the tune of the Minm snmcis has been 
published by Bodmei Tlu oldest knerwn Geiman 
tibulist is Stinker, who live el ibout the middle of 
the 11th c, but the f irnous incelieval fable of 
IhimKt ruth* (<| v ), ot tlu TTistorv of Reyn ird the 
Fox, stietcha- m some of its numerous prmntrvc 
foims much fin tlu 1 luck In Jate'r times, most 
mtions have eultiv ited tlic fable with more or less 
success We m iy me ution irnong the English, Gay, 
among the Gcimans, IT igeelorn and Gcllert, and 
liCssmg imc»ng the It dims, T’ignotti, and above 
all, among tlic Ftonch, La Fontame, whose fables 
aie n in ukible for their mb md lively huraoui, 
then elelic ite snirasm, their sagieifcy, and felicity 
ot fxpicssion A ow , however, the fable bus gone 
e ntnciy out of fvsluon, and theic seems little chance 
of its rc appeal an e e 

FABLIAU pirn FABLIAUX (from the Latin 
fabuhui , fabilhm , to speak or to tell), was the 
name given in tin old French literature to a class 
of short nn tiled muiatives, intended merely for 
iccit itiem, and which had for their sub] ect matter 
the t dk and now s of the day m tho middle ages 
The* nan itoi ol such news was called a fableor 
(plm fablaie ), 111 opposition to the chanteor> or 
smgu propci, who composed poems not only for 
uutition, but also for singing Besides the 
fablimx, the* department of the fiblcor embraced 
the Roman v dai entitle (m short unstiophied 
couplets), usually called contei, whence their 
autuoi or ucitcr also bore the namo of contour, 
ami the dits, or sayings, the special cultivator of 
wlucli was termed a dtseuj As the fabliaux wore 
fundamentally distinguished from the more genuine 
forms of poetry by the everyday character of thmr 
subject mattor, so the inode of treatment which 
their authors adopted was also more anecdotiCil, 
epigrammatic, and witty — the wit being nobly 
spiced with scandal They appear to have 
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a of ironical and parodrstac antagonism to 
the idealism of the epics pf chivalry. In these 
fabliaux, the essential character of the 4 French 
people manifested itself, and that opposition of 
the real to the ideal, of the understanding to the 
imagination, which, after the time of Francis I , 
began to characterise French literature generally 
Thus they lasted not only the priesthood and the 
nobility in their actual degentrxey, but from the 
very character of their satire, they engcndeml a 
contempt foi the religions chi value spirit itselt, 
and foi all ecclesiastic xl and knightly notions anil 
ceremonies r lhe oldest fabliaux are not of I rtnch 
origin , they are a fruit of the C rus uli s, and wi n 
brought to France fiom the 1 xst, but they lecuved 
a national colouring, and soon took loot m the 
West From them spiung the diami of Fi met 
One of the most fecund f xblicic was lvutibcut, who 
flourished in the lcigns of Louia IX! and Philippe 
111, whose works weie published by Julnuxl (2 
\ols, Paris, 1817) U( was i tine Pirisun, and the 
prototype ot Villon L x Pont unc, and \ olt uu i lie 
best collections ot fabliaux md contrs uc those of 
Baiba/du (J vols , Puis, 1 7 ">!*), <t Mi on (2 voK, 
Pans, 1823), md of Jubinil (2 vols, Pans, 1810— 
1843) 

FABRETTI, II \irviLE, a distinguished anti 
quary and ai c h i ol >gist, w is loin it 1 ibino 101 S 
and was attrxeted it in < uly pi nod t) mti 
quanan studies bj tin ,_iiat ilxssu il k minis cl 
Rome UncUrPopi Alc\xndt r \ II , In hi < unc pipil 
treasmti, and snbsi que ntl\ w xs xppomti cl dim 
celloi to the pap il t mb iss\ xt Ma lnd V lesnleni c 
of H yens in Sp im cnxblt d him to evpliic ill tin 
antiquities ot the kmgdmi xud to i uiy Ins studii s 
to a point which itndeud uulispcns xbli Ins ldmix 
to Home, the gic it pm lit iouut of ancic nt lcaimn^ 
He w xs time mule pid^e , inel unda lnnocuit VII , 
became kcepei of the pipil mimes of tin i istle ci 
St Angelo, a post which iflonhd the widist sc p 
to lus f ivoiintc piusmts \bout this, tunc, lu wi te 
his two impoitmt woiks lk A juts et Aqi ruhttUf u 
Yttcus Jioma (4 vols, 10S0, npimtcd with notes 
and additions in 1788), md S pit t /ma <t< (dunnu) 
Tuijani {)& omc, 10S1) His lie disc i ntitk L 7//sc/ y 
tionum Antujiuu am J xpluatio (10‘H>) tlnous i n iln 
able light on the disc o\ cm null b\ himself in tlu 
catacombs , and lus 1 1 mhtc inv i iti itnms ec nr ei mn^ 
the reliefs know n a-> the Hi u I il>U s uni tin u in 1 
biibtc n am an cuids <1 the Lmpcioi ( 1 uidius m 
equally full of mlcicst to sen nee Hisruc cnli'i 
tion ot nisei iptums, Ac is elepo tc l m tlu diu il 
palace of Uibmo J dud in 17(H) 

FABRIANO, i ut> of Jtih,m tlu premier of 
Macerata (fount ily pait ot tin P ipil Stitcs) is 
situated at the < astern b isc of the Yp< nmm i tngc 
28 miles west of iM icciata It Ins a c xthedi il, ind 
several convents but is chiefly woith) of mention 
on account of its gn it pxpei nnnufie tuics wludi 
Were established m 1%4 1 Ins also luminous 

tanneries and powelci milk, and manufaetuie s ol 
hats and cloth Pop 7030 

FABRIANO, (it Min- DA, an It ilnn punter, 
who flourished in the early p u ( of tlu l r )tli t entui v 
He was born— it is not exxctly known when- at 
Fabriano, and received Ins lust mstrue tions from lus 
father, who appears to have been a man of superior 
culture, as he taught lus son the clcme tits of phy sics 
and mathematics. F’s first teacher m ait was, it 
IB supposed, Allegretto do Nuzio Subsequently, 
ha went to Florence, and studied under Fit solo 


he went to Florence, and studied undir Fit sole 
Among his earliest works of note is a fresco of the 
Madonna in the cathedral of Orvieto In 1423, he 

« d an ‘ Adoration of the Km era ’ for the church of 
oly Trinity m Florence. This picture is one 


of the most admirable belonging to the school 6f 
Giotto To the same period belongs a Madonna With 
Saints (now in the Berlin Museum) F afterwards 
went to Venice, where ho greatly increased his 
reputation by a putuio of the bloody engagement 
between the fliet of the Re public uu! that of the 
Empiroi Birbaiossa oft the heights of Pirano Th& 
Vmetian senile w is so di lighted with the piece, 
that it i onf tried on the foitmute artist the dignity 
ot a jutrimn, anil a peusion ot a ducat ptr die 7 tl 
foi life l nh ippih , this woi k has pcrishecl Pope 
Mai tin V now cxlhd F to Rome, ami tmployed 
him, along with \ittoie Pisuullu, in adorning 
tin chunk of Sin Giovanni Latunno As his 
fill in of tin work, lu pointed \ mous incidents in 
tlie life ot John the Biptist, live prophets, and' 1 
poitrutscf Pope Mai tin him self and ten caidmals 
He died, wluli cngiged on this building, sumo time 
lftu 1150 1 ’« pie Hues lnihi xte a chmiul and 

joy ous natun Hi hid quite a childlike love of 
spli ndnui and mh oni umnt itmn, hut is novel 
evti i\ i^int oi excessive in lus colouring 

rVBRIClUS, oi I \JdIJZIO, ( i in OLA MO, com- 
monly n uni el fiom hi i biitliplue 1’ *AB \CQUA- 
1 1 n j>i mi i feh hi itcil inatomist mil buigton, was 
bnn in 15 >7 md ilnd in 10 1') He was the son of 
humble p units who m tv\ ithst Hiding then novelty, 
s< nt linn to tlu univeimty it Pului, when, m 
uldition to tlu usuil lnstxuitum m the clxssica, ho 
studied xnitom> md sm^d\ under the celebrated 
1 dlopius with sui li mu 1 1 ss, tli it on the de ith of the 
littn m J "ibi, 1 w is ippnintid to fill the vacant 
pn ti saoiship Hi continued to hold this dIImo for 
m uly li ill x ecnturv, dining vvlmh pnod his high 
I h il u te l ill eloqili lit i , ge lie l il i l lldltlOU, and 
piotusmnal kiuwled^i, itti uteel stueh nts fiom 
ill ] arts ot tlu i ivilisul woikl to tin univemty of 
Pidux \mongsttlusi htudi nts w i. oiu country- 
man H xrvi y (q v ), wlu> atti nek d his prelections m 
1 j ( )S md who, is will hi bun m om notice of his 
litc, di lived fn m > s cibsuv itions on tin v lives of 
tlu Mills till tlisl till to 111! it lllSlOMl^ He 
w is x in* «t Id ii ns mvisti it n oi liiture, and 
wi find Jmn compunu uul coiiti i (mg tlu Himo , 
oil an u rn iti uul in si mi il of tin lowi l annuals, on 
a nioii i tlu dn il pi in thin Ji ul bun itt mpted by J 
uiy oi his pi< di 1 1 ssois In (Inswap In tieited of 
i*n i>t tlu 1 ti > ji x, tlu lar, tli mti stin il < anal, the 
di v 1 1 >pnu nt oi tlu in tu a in l many otlu i Bulqccts 
J lu impn m mi nt-, whn h his know ledg< of anatomy 
uiihledhim to introduce into tlu prac tu e of Hinge ry 
vviie vei y red, ml his Of hi a ( kuuupca, which 
i ml»i iceil i m ly ti mj 1 unt cm ibh by m inual opeia 
tion, was ho ln^lely v ilui 1, tbit it pi wed through | 
seventeen e litmus He w is gn itly esteemed by 
his allow utiAii , f i wi imd tint tlu Vc in tmn 
i ( public not onlv ncitid ioi him a KpuioUH 
in it mi nil unplutln itie in w hu h Jus n line WflB 
insmhid, but it tlu sum turn loniiiiid ujion ! 
him in innuxl tipind of i tin us md ciowns, and 
m it< d him i knight il (lu onbr of St Mark. 

A li v veils In ii ie lu ill nth, hi litircd, with an 
amnli In tunc fi m ill pi ii ssnm il duties, and died 
(si mi I dn vi lu w is poisoned by lus rcUtiMS)at 
tlu i_i 1 1 82 m In-, v ill x on th b inks of the Brcnta, 
whuh still iiais tin n mu ot tlie Montagnuola 
d \ equip net ntr We hxvi not H)iace foi a list 
of hi a n onerous an itoniu xl Mul pmgical works. 
Unw irils t x c entui y r ti r his deith (ill 1723), the V 
cclibritcd inatomist Vbinus colkited and pub* 
lislud i romydite edition ef all his anatomical and 
physn logical w i)k ks { 

rVBRIClUS, .Tou Chitsuan, a Danitfy 
mologist, horn at Uondern, January 7, 174Jj l and 
died .it Kiel in 1807 Ho studied at Copenhagen, 
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Edinburgh, Leyden, and Frevberg, and finally went 
to TJpsala, to attend the classes of Linnaeus A 
warm friendship was cemented between master and 
pupil, and throughout his life, F was zealously 
employed in developing and applying the ideas 
and method of the great Swede In 1775, F was 
appointed to tho chair of Natural History at the 
university of Kiel, and from that time he devote cl 
himself to the prosecution of his entomologic il 
studies, and to the fullt r development of a system 
of classification of insects, based upon tlit struc 
ture of the mouth Although lus system has been 
found inapplicable to many families of inserts, the 
observations on which it was based Lava t< nth d 
materially to tlio extension of this bi inch ot sutru < 
The Systema Entomoloifuie (Openh 177 >), in which 
F expounded his views, constituted a nnv cri in 
the history of entomology, whih his Genet a Just ft 
orum (Kiel, 1776), Mantis sa In sectarian (Coponh 
1787), and Lntomologia Si/sP mntua (('opinli 1792), 
opened hitherto unexplored hr Ids of luqmiy to the 
entomologist F wis the authoi of scvual able 
treatises on the pohc\, statistics, uid economy ot 
Denmaik, which were piepircd by him in his t ipa 
city of councillor of state and Piofossoi of Kuril 
and Political Ee onomy at Kid V ’s death w is s ud 
to have been hastened by tlic grief which he expi 
nenccd in consequence of the political misfortunes 
of his country 

FABRO'Nl, Anc mo, an excellent biogiaphical 
writer, was born at Man uli, in Tusc iny, 7th 
February 1732, c (liu ated it Fieri / 1 md Home, and 
in 1773, was appointed tutor to the sons ot Leopold, 
Grand Duke of Tusc my Ho dud 22cl f Sc piembu 
1803 His Vitcv Jtaloium JJottima Finlhtihuin qui 
Scecvlo XV 1J el A VI FT floiurrnnt (20 vols,Pisi, 
1778 — 1805), is one of the lust Italim works of its 
kind, and contains quite a tic isurc ot inform ition , 
while his hawentn Mtdrni Vita (2 vols Ptsi, 1781), 
and Vita Magm Cos mi Med mi (2 vols , Pm, i78S — 
1789), are reckoned model biogiaplnts 

FACADE (Fi ), the i \ti 1101 front or fice of a 
building This term, although fn out ntly rc stnc te d 
to classic arclute cturc, may be i]) plied to tho front 
elevation of a building m any sty It It is, lion < v< r, 
generally used with rcfeience to buildings of some 
magnitude and pretensions, thus, we spt ik of the 
front of a house, and tin famuli of a pilace Die 
back elevation of an import mt building is < illtd tlit 
rear facade, in the sarm w ay as m Engl uid tlit 
back of i house is called the * ba<k fiont ’ 

An edifice may li ive auy number of f abides when 
it shews a face or fiont in t u h direction An eleva- 
tion of the side of a building is tailed the lafrutl 
facade The sides of a court or tortile aic ilso 
called facades, and arc distinguished as north south, 
&c fafades 

FACCIOLA'TI, Jacopo, an Italian plulologist 
and critic, was horn at Toneglia, not fxr fiom 
Padua, in 1582 He was educated in the religious 
seminary at Padua, where he became successively 
Professor ot Theology, Professor ot Philosophy, and 
Superintendent general of the classes, or rer tor of tin 
institution F directed his attention chiefly to the 
revival of the study ot ancient liteiature, and wuth 
this object, brought out a nc w edition of the ijeoricon 
Septan Lmguarum , calhd, from its ongiual authoi, 
the monk Ainbrosius of Calopio, the Calepine Lencon 
He wis assisted m this woik by his pupil, Forcclhiii, 
to whom is mainly owning the conception of a totally 
new Latin dictionary, an arduous undertaking, 
which F continued till his death m 1769, aud wdnch 
was aftoi wards completed by Forced im in 1771 F 
and Fomlbni, assisted by several others, likewise 
published a new edition of Nizoli’s Thesaurus 


Oiceromanw F ’s Latin epistles and orations are 
remarkable for the Oioeroman elegance of their 
style, and his notices on several philosophical 
writings of Cicero for their solidity, clearness, and „ 
taste 

FA'CET, a term employed to denote the plane 
surfaces of crystals, or those artificially cut upon 
precious stones 

FACIAL ANGLE See Angle. 

FACI'LIT Y, in the legal terminology of Scotland, 
is a condition of mental weakness short of that 
which xvt.11 justify Cognition (q v), but which csdls 
foi tlit protection of the law, which is exercised by 
inc ms of a process called Interdiction (q v ) The 
object of interdiction is to prevent the facile person 
fiom granting deeds to his own prejudice, ana after 
it has taken place, he cannot contract without 
the consent of his mterdutors Even without 
interdiction, the deeds of a fualo person, if to his 
uejudicc, miy be set aside, if there bo pi oof of 
ns hfiwng been cncumventid or imposed on, and 
Eiskiuc says that ‘ w licit lesion m the deed, and 
fa< llity in the gr inter concur, the most slender 
cue mnstanc c s of baud or cn c uin\ ention are suffi- 

< lout to si t a do< d aside ’ — P> iv tit 1, s 27 See 
Fraud, Ltsuxn, Insanity Tin re is no corre- 
sponding teim m English law, aud the remedy 
of mtei diction is unkno i hut weakness of mind 
appicnching to idiocy » ill of course form an 
irni>oitmt element m pr< \mg baud 

FA'CTOK, in Mathrmatics The numbers C and 
4, multi fdicd togdhu, mdc 24, 1m nee 6 and 4 
ut calhd patois oi the product 24 Most numbers 
ir< piodiu Is of tw o oi raoi( f letors , thus 10 =. 2 x5, 
12 = f x4 or 2 x (», oi 2x2x3 Every product 

< an be divided by my of its faetois without 

lunamdu , i fietoi, then foie, is often called a 
d i vino, oi me asiu c 2, 3 1, (>, 8, 12 arc all factors 
or drwsois of 21 Numbus tint hive no factoi or 
divisoi ihove unity, such is 2, 3, 5, 7,11, 23, &c, 

art c died Fume Numbus (q v ) 

P VLTOIt, in its most general sense, is the term 
applied to any one w ho is tmjiloyt d to do business 
loi anothei Fulory differs irom the mandate of 
flic Homan law in not being grituitous In mer- 
c intilc transactions, the* sale of goods is generally 
cflectcd i ithoi by f ictors or biokus, botli of whom 
aie agents, lununeritcd generally by i commission 
lint the jiowers of fitters an higher than those of 
brokets, inasmuch as the form ei are intrusted with 
the possession of the goods, and authoi lsed to sell 
them as it they wut then own, whereas the latter 
have no possession or ipparent ownership, but act 
not only ri illy but ostensibly as agents Factors 
ficquently ait on the principle of the del credere 
commission (q\), i curving, that is to say, a higher 
lemunu ition m consideration of undertaking to 
guniantec the solvency ot the purchasers At com- 
mon law, i r ilo or othei transaction by a factor was 
bid, if it was not fully wan anted by the nature of 
the mthonty which lie derived from his principal , 
but this doctrine has been modified by several 
statutes winch have been passed for the protection 
of str uigi rs dealing with persons intrusted with the 
possession of goods, the extent of whose authority 
the y had no means of ascertaining By 6 Geo I V. 
e 94, called the Factors’ Act, it w as provided that 
any person in possession of a hill of lading is to be 
dc t med the true owner of the goods therein described, 
so far as to give validity to any contract or agree- 
ment made with him regarding them 7 and 8 
Geo IV enacts that if any factor shall, for hi* own t 
benefit, and m violation of good faith, deposit of 
pledge any goods, or order for thoir delivery, he 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, In 184 % the 
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power* of 6 Geo IV o 94 were defined and 
extended by 5 and 6 Vick c„ 39 , which enacted that 
bond fide advances to persons intrusted with the 
possession of goods oi documents of title, though 
known to be agents, should bo protected , bond fide 
deposits in exchange were also protected, but it was 
provided that theie should be no lien beyond the 
value of the goods gi\eu up The agent’s respon 
Bibility to his principal is not diminished, but it is 
provided that if he shall m ike consigning nts conti ny 
to the instructions of lus principal, he slioll bo guilt} 
af a misdemeanour 

In Scotland, tlu term factoi is ipplitdto an uent 
managing heritable estates tor irmtm i, lotting f inns 
drawing rents, and tin likt m which sense it is 
neaily synon} mous w ith tlic Lnghsh u a? d, i tci m 
Which m Scotland, igim is employed to denote ui 
agent whose powtis aie ef a fai moie limited kind 
than those of a f ictoi, mil wlio guurdly uts undei 
him If a factor p iy moiu y nit ) i l ink < n lna own 
aocoiuit, he t ikeb tin i ibk of the 1 uik b i ului t 
A fietor cannot eh legate his poweis but he mi} 
employ i thud puty to ill him in their dischn n 
He binds his puueij al to in} tn igeme tit which 
he contracts within his powers 1 ict iy mi} he 
rc< ailed, and t ills by the d< ith of tin pum ipul but 
actions alie i ly h^un miy h o cn imlthise clone m 
ignorance of tlu uarcatim oi <h ith aie buuhn^ 
Ke\ oc ition is mq li dm tli ip inline nt <f i nt w 
agent to do the same ut 1 he muilite <f f ictoi y 
subsists notw ithstnn lm^ the sup i\ mini* msamt} 
of the mind nit I utois liny lc <in])owued to 
giant leases and pursue ltniowiv hut for tlitsi 
acts special powers ue re ]iuu 1 Wntcis t> tlie 
Signet m Edinburgh and wntcis in ernnti y tow ns 
frequently act as fict>rs f i the nu^hbouiin^ 
landed piopnotors Lui ill the nafc landowneia 
had feumtily, anel many of them still hive, iactois 
resielent on their estates See An vi 

FA'CTORIES aie istablislime nts w licit luge 
numbers of peisons eoopeiatc m the production e l 
some article of consumption, the pnncipU of tin 
division of 1 ihoui being in all t is s ipplio 1 , ml 
geneially miehmery to i gitafir m hss extent 
The f ictorv sy stun is opposed t> the pile tu <f 
mdiviclu il labour at th h lms ef the utisin*. 
Every pi odue t mu of irl i qums il <i sluitu 
senes of opei alums eiten \ai}mg < nsiel i il ly m 
then nature Jhc lnuuw ikei ptrf inis me st of 

these him tt If on uni tlu s ime ]> is m makes tin 
complete utieh In a fietny evei} utiele L,tes 
through as many hinds 07 michu s is theie ue 
separate pioce st 4 it mured e ich w orkinim p< ifrrms 
only one, and that alw vs tin sum, process J In 
chief advantiges of this w iv of pioeeetlmg aie the 
following Loss of turn noiele el 111 pissing fiom 
one Opel ati on to auothei 1 loss w Inch is tlie gie ite r 
the greater tlie eliffeic nee in the nature of the opei 
aiion The workman eon lined to o e thing 111 
itself usually simplt , n< l only learns it sooner hut 
attains a quukness and skill that one districted 
with a aancty of ope r if ions can never att tin 
besides, the constant ex upatie 11 w ith one kinel of 
Work leads the woikman to light upon jmprmi 
ments 111 tools and maehincs so us to mereise their 
rapidity of execution and then picusion As only 
few of the processes are very difficult, it is possible 
to turn to some account Je 1 skilful workmon, ancl 
even children, and to assign to ear h person that 
kind of woik at which he is most t (motive All 
parts of the work, too, that are quite uniform in the 
case of each article, can generally l>e done by 
machinery Lastly, m factories, there is more 

X rtumty of turning to advantage all kinds of 
ie. _ 

A necessary consequence of these advantages is, 


that the cost of production is less on the factory* 
system than m the other way, and mor? -than 
that, the articks themselves, when of a nature 
adapted to this mode of production, are better, and 
of a uniformity otbeiwise unattainable Wherever 
a comparatively homogeneous material has to be 
■ rnado into a laigt numbci of uniform articles, there 
I tlie factory sy stem is in its propel pi ice Th© best 
c samples au spinning, wealing, 1 loth printing, pm 
and needle making, tic Rut evtu in the manurao* 
turt of compl \ ai ticks composed of clifterent kinds 
of mat< ri il tin t u tory system may bo pursued with* 
ndv infuse vlunt\cr the nunibt i of the articles 
ltquiK d is gie it, iml the sopu itt paits of such a 
kind th it 1 git it number can he made exactly 
alike Ibis is the < isc with witches, weapons, 

| locks, &,< Sue li 1 m inuf icture dunks itself into 
is many s pu itc employments is tin re are parts in 
c n h 11 tu It md the putting together and adjust- 
ing films until 1 lilt tltgiei of complexity is 
can it d still i m tlu 1 rn sut li 1 asts is the manufacture 
<f emu es when opciitionx of tho most heteio- 
^eiu us kind ln\ It eoncui In some caBcs, 
fietuus <lo not com 1111 llninstlvcs witli tho put* 
ting to^ctln 1 of tin puts hut mi 1 ely proclue 0 them 
ft 1 li md w >iktis md special jnotessionists, us is the 
e 1st m w iltli mikm^ lu miking clothes and 
shoes md tin lilt wluit t ith liiuiMtlual article 
1 quilt spiuil idiptition iutoiy woik is not so 
suit il It 11 >w fu it is idwsiblt m my caso to 
cmpl >y mieliinen dept mis 011 the liituro of the 
well tin eost of tli 1111 hinny, the scale on which 
t pi litmus au to he t irrit 1 on, Au Nowhere 
li i\ e the factoi} Rysleiii and tin employment of 
mul inti} liui (mu 1 fm tlu r than m America 
I T11 Lmcintuli, t 1 instme , one ostihlishnieut in 
1S“>4 product d 200 dose u elmis 1 week, mother 
1000 bedsteads most <f the work 1 emg demo by 
m icluneiy inel one hot t and shot fietory used 
GOO bushels of she pt 1 \ m tilt killing of pigs ^ 
is <1 me 011 tins (. r md sc ilc, out e stahlishmc nt killing 
an 1 ] lcklm 12 000 li ^ im l 1000 oxen in a seison 
I* w t nts c innot suet ( < (1 in at nmnht is except 
in 1 cilitus wh 10 the j pul ill m is sufJu u ntly 
dt 11st t> ifltitl 1 suflitieiil elioi t of h mils, Uriel 
Ir, to ms( 1 t mj nitiuly lew rate of w iges 
Otlici e million i i 1 „ootl Jtdlity for factory 
pi due turn ut il mid mt t of w itir power 01 the 
prt m I t il f 1 sft mi j n\ei ne uness to the 
n\v m it nil ml goile mnnume atnniN 

\\ Ini tin n in [ exit nsi n 1 1 the factory system, 
when 1 » kt 1 at Item the point of \ a wot material 
tt mount* must he prt n unttd a decided improve 
ment it e m ot lx (feme 1 th tt, socuill} and politic- 
ly c risj Icicd it lus its el 11k salt The greater 
the c ipit il mil tin ti uinii^ nee ssuyfoi e irrymg 
on an extensive t st ihJislum nt, tin It ss j lospeet tho 
workman lus of ivii r using hin sdf to mclepen 
eleiicc Tli chasm th it s p ir it s the mill oyvner 
from Ins depend uits is inbuilt ly ^itatci than that 
whieli exist j bttwetn a mesh r irtmn and his 
journt }iiu 11 J lie hop of iiluil ulvancrmcnt 
itloi tied 111 th lasL e is sujjlits a jioweiful moral 
| suj j t and rm 111s 1 f tli lplmt , the impassable j 
I gulf 111 the othtr arts us a stumbliug block and j 
| tempt ition i uetoiy woiki is art especially dis- I 
posed to entii heedlessly into nurmge, as they 1 
icqnue to m ikt no pro\ision for a workshop, tools, . 
and other outlay omc nee t sa**i y f or entering life; 1 
while tliry lia\c the prespoct ot the wife, ana BOOjl 
of the lnldren, is tt ntnbators to the support of th© 
fam 1} It liny at ill cv4^s, be affirmed, that the 
mcreisc and accumulation m masses of th© otasft ■ 
called piofafauts, who have no provision for a Week 
but the labour of that week, is favoured bv the 
factory system. Moreover, the employment of wife 
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and child as fellow Inborn en endangers the old and 
sacred bonds of the famdy , the father can no 
longer remain, to the extent that he ought to be, 
^ must or of the house of winch he is no longer the 

sole suppoit, and how much the family affection 
is thus weak* ned, ih painfully t xhibited m the ill 
treatment ot th( youn 'u ehildun, who air pre un 
turely put to Inborn, and hteially robbed ol tin lr 
rhtldhood At the mine time, it c mnot bt allowed 
that thefle evils arc nit ipibh of nmedy , legislitnm 
and public opinion can hen do much , noi must it 
be forgotten tint tin tvd is not peculiar to i u tmy 
labour, but is a icatun of the whole of out more 
recent mdustml economics The gr< ifccst nbusts 
ot the kmd in Engl uul an found in tin mmm_, dis 
tncts, and among tin nnall dome stie mauuf ictmcis 
The \ery cmiimstancis th it give rise to tin mis 
afford the means ot ubvuLmg tin m, it th y win 
only taken atl van t ug ot loi the lu^r tin istib 
lishmcnt, the inon ^>od c in m twtui do fc i 
llifl pcojlle, uid tlu h s it is poisihh t> c until 
abuses It cannot with pistut bt chu^td jurist 
factory labour thit in itselt it Ins i th nun ilising 
tendeiuy Whattvci Ininas together mimbeis of 
human bungs me m isi s no doubt oppoitumtns uid 
temptations to ibi nations, < spin ill) m the intir 
comae of tlie sexes but not tiioh so in tin cast ot 
a factory than m thit < t all lu.,c t »wns in 1 tun 
less so than in s me otlui c mts of assimbUge, is 
armies and gai nson i 

FACTOBY A(TS Ti >m motives e»f liumamh , 
sevci d statutes li i\ c I tin pi diu limit p us I i 
regulating tin houis ot woik punning the health, 
and promoting tht elm dun if young pcisons 
emplo) cd in mills and t u toi its Un leading a< t is 

7 and 8 V itt c 11 thouji lmuli had ilit ulv 
been done by the old st itut 12 Geo IU < 7> 

and by 3 uul 1 Will IA < 10 j commonly tilled 
tho Factoiy Aft, amen led by 1 Will I\ t 1 By 
" these last mentioned acts, nijit w ik thit is, 

I between half past 1 1 lit m tin t veiling uul hilt pi t 
five in the morning w as with s< me < \cc ptums, toi 
bidden m the cist of ptisms undtr eighteen \t us 
of age, wild t tin it h nus ot Id om wtrt linuttd to 
twelve in the tli), inc hiding oru uid i h lit horns 
foi meals Tin t mplnymc lit ot thiltUt n undti nun 
| was piolnbifcd, cxupl m silk mills iml limit i 
thirteen tin horns wtrt ustricttd t) ei lit a dry, 
oi ten m bill mills lloli 1 i\s wtic alliwtd ml 
certihuilcb of h dth itt|uind iiom a sn^i in oi 
| physic ian ])ioi unis to tin i Imi^non ot a t hild into i 
factory, uutU i 1 1 it un 1 1 n iltu s By *1 uid > W ill IV 
c 103, also, mipcetois of fu touts wtu a] pomte d 
and their powtis uul dutus toi it enfoicemt nt 
delmed Amount tin dutts of tin msputoi wis 
included that ot senn^ tint n i\ elnl 1 within tin 
icstncted a_,e was place 1 it s<ln >1, uid in t iso ft 
tho parents oi gu u th ins of t « t hild omitting t ) pu» 
vide for Ins ukicali m, to oida the emj h>>u to pay 
to lum (the liispt ctor) on pt nn\ intvtiv shilling ot 
tlio weekly wagts of the child, to lu ipplicd to tint 
purpost By 7 ami 8 Vie 1 c 11 tin powtis uul 
| duties of nnpccfcois wcu unit a cur defy st t forth 
i Begulations iu lud down to the protection of 
| < hiidrui winking in wJ> pinning 11 1 \ nulls, and 
, it is enacted thit tin in 11 gc uing shall not be 
i cleaned wlnh in motun mil that the machinery 
ihall be guarh 1 \ Gull is dc lintel to mean a 

, Person undu tluitce i ami i young pcison, om 
between tht ag< s ot tint teen and ti htc on An 
abstract cit tlu act aiuL i dative notices must be 
hung up m every f ic to™ As to the time of clnl 
dren’s work, it is pioncltd that they shall not be 
employed moio than six hours and thirty minutes 
Wi any one day, or seven m sdk factories , but they 
may be unploye'd ten hours in one day on three 
210 * 


alternate days of the wefek, provided that they be 
not employed m any manner m the same, or my 
other factory, on two successive days, or after half* 
past fom on a Saturday On the vacant days, the 
children arc to lie sent to school for five hours, 
provided the day bo not a Saturday, when no school 
attendance ot any child shall be required Women 
above the age of eighteen are to be employed as 
young pcisoiib , and wenk for all children and young 
perbons is to ecabe on Saturday at half past four 
hi addition to the i emulations ot the foimei act, it 
is pimichd legal ding meal times, that the hours 
dlovud shill In between half pisfc seven m the 
morning uid hdfpmt seven in the tvoiung, and 
tint one hom shall he htiuic tliice o clock No 
child oi ) cling ]Hiscm shall Ik employed more 
tlim live houis befon om o clock without an 
mt<i\ il foj me il turn of it lcist Unity minutes 
All young pc i soi is ait to hive then meal tunes at 
the sum hoiu, and an not to he illoucd to remain 
in any of tin ioi ms use 1 foi manut u tilling pio 
ccsm s I i^ht lull liolnla)s uc to be given in every 
fubny in ulliticn toi cod I ndiy uul ( lmstmas 
clny, uid the me r inn util f ist d iy in Scotch parishes 
By the subse punt ut, lb uul 17 \ let c 102, it is 
lupin t l thit no pLi-oii un lu thntcHii shill be 
twpltytd in i tutoiy he loic six oelock in the 
m i inn oi iltei six iu th evening oi on Sitiuday 
aftci two o clock but I wet n St pit mix i 30 and 
\piil 1 ebildicn liny t i om month bt < mployed 
oil my diy but Satuuli> iitnn sc vai m the morning 
till Helen m tin mini By S uid 9 \ let e 29, 
tin puitis cf mspec tc m uul tin itgul itions m 
ltsjKtt lev tlu ein]ilivinc it ot women uul thildicn, 
lie exhinhd t> c diet wcirls ml rope woiks ul 
txpicssl\ (xenqt d liom tli m by 0 mcl 10 Viet 
t 10 By 10 \ut e 20 tin houis of labour foi 
young poisons, uul women above tlu age i f eighteen, 
nic it duct d fiom tvvthc which the twtory act had 
fixed to ten attu 1st Miy JS48, uni by 1 { and 11 
"V let c 17 ltiscn ict d tli .t the same pc mans shall 
not In c mpl \tdbctoic six in tic morning oi situ 
si\ in tlu evening or iftc i two <» r lot L on a S itiuduy 
Med tiiLit s must b< bitwetn half past se\tn m the' 
morning uul six in tlu evening lime irt parti il 
txet ])tioiis to tho Louis spt nfn d in the lets foi tho 
iccowiyof lost time and bv 11 ml 14 Viet c 37, 
cJuldicn ibovt eleven in to be viewed as young 
pt rsons when employed m winding and throwing 
silk 10 uul 20 \ ict c IS limits the piovibions ot 
7 uul S\ut e 1) is to null gc irin^,, to those parts 
with wlinh chihlicn uul young pcisons and women 
arc h ibb to tome in contact, citlui in pa&smg or in 
then ordinal) w oik in tlu factoiy 

FA( I T L 1j (T at fiuuln a torch), m Astronomy, 
in spots, bnjhtci tlun the icst of tho suiface which 
aic sometimes st en on the sun & disc fc>ce feUN 

1’ V C T T LfIES t ounr or, a court established by 
21 lb n \ III t 21, s 4 wherob) authority is given 
to the Aichbishop ot C antorbury and lus successors 
to giant clispi nsations, faculties, Ac , by hunstlf, or 
Ins sufficient and substantial eommissny or deputy, 
f n in\ sue li matters not being repugnant to the Iloly 
Viq tun s and the luvs ot God, whereof lit fore such 
di* punations, Ac , h id been act ustomed to 1>C had at 
tlu st c of Rome Up to tlu time of passing this 
act the pope, notwithstanding the stitutes which 
hid Lien passul lestranung Ins authority, continued 
to t \t i else lus power, and to driw a e onsiderahto 
itvc nue for indulgences, Ac The chief officer of the 
court is called magister ad faadtuU v The sittings 
ot the court have alway s l>t t n held at Doctors 
Commons (q v ) On its first institution, there 
w ei e various matters in which the dispensing power 
was called into exercise— such as the pow^r tp hold 
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two or m ore livings (see Plurautt), and the per- 
mission to eat flesh m Lout, &o. But ol late years 
the matter which has chiefly occupied the court 
hm been the granting licence to many -without 

f tvbhcation of banns See Licence, Marriage, 
Dispensation 

FACULTY See l niversities. 

FACULTY, a name applied to certain apti 
tudea or powt rs of the mind c apt cially those of the 
intellect Eeitl considered tint the char icteiistic of 
a faculty was its pumittie chirictcr, as opposed to 
the acquired poweis 01 habits Sir W Humlton 
remarks on this distini turn is follows ‘ Pow t rs au 
active and nutuiol md a pmtrf Powcis 

natural and actnc aic cdlul fuutl'us Powcis 
natural and passive, enpauti <t 01 i c ptuiha 
Powcis acquirtd arc habits ml h ibit is used 
both in an actnc ami jussive smsi Rcil, p 
221 Hentt, in cIim ussmg tlu mtillut, whit \ii 
arc considered iLs pnmuy or fun lament d fiuicti ms, 
aic its facultus Perception M m iy, Ivi isoiuu r , 
Ini agin ati on uc tin k iding liiLtlh toil i null us 
accouhng to tin oldii inttij>li\suims who lollowid 
tUcpopulii clusific itu n l Inst would not now be 
consukml is givm tin ultimiti ludysis <f tlu 
intellect f onscuncc ti tlu ni 1 il st list lms s nu 
tmirs Inin < tiled tin m /u/i icuity St Imiiiki 
FACULTY f j am ni iv jjii Oidtnai v in 
ordu by the bisli pot idintfe t iw u l st me jnu 
lege not pi unit Ltd by comm in 1 iw \ t it ult\ is 
ntccssn\ in oub r to t fhet m\ mipirtuit iltci it» m 
mathmdi suck as tin tic turn (t i tile j ^ ti ot 

an or w, in Without ifiulty i pus »n jsnt tt ntiLlc 1 
to erect v m niunicnt within tlu w ills <f i thunk 
But i minium ut hiving be u jut up thou U 
w ithoiit a i w ulty, t aim t bt icmmtd till i f iculty 
or Older to tint tfhtl his been ol t mu l J y tlu 
common 1 iw t f inglmcl tv lypiusln n i i t n titled 
to a scat m ehutch but in im bis i claim to my 
pirtn ular scat, unless tlic li^lit li is 1 cen b iun by a 
faculty SccPiws 

FACULTY OP / V1)\ OCATT s Stc \mo« Mis. 
FAECES, oi SOI ID 1 LI Ml N LS u tlu 
matteiH which m imm il cjutsli in the lowei in l 
of the mtcstmil c mil md m gi« tie i j ut i< n ist 
of those portions ot to id w hi h e n ] i n * tint uji i 
the alimtntaiy caml line lun it )c ti tl is com ' 
paiativtly woithbss m ti tilt tl nuhiti n In 
the lnghci amm il tlu fi s tntiill (entun 
about time foui ths of tlu n vvt It it u itu Vic 
remaining t ne fourth consisting in git iL i put tf 
organic remains, in tlu cist ot the ox slucj> and 
other hcibivoious amm ils ot undine st <1 wtotly 
fibre In the humui sul ]c(t tlu quantity of nets 
yielded daily by m avci i n healthy nun is o to 0 
ounces, the pecului In own t )loiu is dm t> tin 
presence of d< comp >sing hiluiy mattu, uul tlu 
odour to paitiady chin <d niliof cnoi substuuts 
resembling ciscin Jli h llowin^ tiblc giMH tlu 
Composition of hum m and ox i t ccs 


Il nnan 

Water, 

711 

1 01 

1 W itei 

-o on 

Orttttwlc rt mnu s 

70 

I W 0 hbic, 

00 j 

Rilmry and nitrogenous 


1 Wax 

“n p 

matter, 

] 4 <) 

Sunni 

1(0 

Albumen, 

Extract, 

0‘> 

Albun en 

< i) 

-7 

IttMn and Salts, 

174 

Salta, 

l 2 




For use as manure, these feces are of little -value 
cut compared with guano, dissolved bones, or super 
phosphates, and, mdcul, the inincipal effete matters 
of importance to the agi lcmturist arc resident in 
(he urine or liquid excrement of the higher am 
male. In the case, however, of birds and reptiles, 
the urine and faces are voided together more or less 
moist, and hence the richness of such exciemontitioufl 


matter, and its high agricultural value. See 0 UANO, 
The following table gives the composition oi the 
faeces of the boa constnctor 


Uric and t SO 10 

Aiumonu, j 70 

lotowli, 345 

Sulphate of potash, 0 Oi 

Phosphate if lune bo , 

Muuts uml colouring matter, g 94 
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TAED, John, a popular Scottish painter, woS 
bom m ]S20 it Bui icy Mill in the stewartry oi 
Knkeuilbiight, wluie ins filth c 1 was an engineer 
and lnillwn^ht His love of art was manihated at 
an caily pcin>d and when hudly entered on lus 
teens, In w 1 m the hilnt ot miking tours thiough 
tlic villi^ts of C* allow ly, juinting mmutuies 
In 1841, he t uni to Edinburgh, wlmc his talents 
ultimately won him 1 high lejmtition llu Inst 
juctiuc cl 1 s that obtinud it popularity was 
‘The ( 1 ucl Si'.ti is the snbjctt 1 f which was taken 
fiom m old S( ottish h ill id It w as 1 xhibited in 1851 
Sunt then J his t\t uted, unong other w oiks, 

‘ sli iksj)c in mil his ( out nipoi uus,’ ‘Jlcason and 
1 nth, ‘Du ( ot tt 1 s SiLmdiy Light’ (probably the 
m st widely uliniied <f ill hi 1 dibits), ‘Tam o' 
Shuitci mil * Liu Soldiu s Rt turn ’ 

I A I P Thom v , bit flu 1 of the pm t ding, was 
1 in it Pui b y Mill 111 iS2b md lias also followed 
the tinu tf m utist Out ot Ins i uliest efforts 
w is i ill iwniL, (m w itu t oli urs) fi )iu the Ohl Eng 
l II ]> u( n In lMh l)i bit mu m A soeiate of the 
lb y il Sc iti h A, 1 I* my uul shortly attir executed 
a any lUiufivt woik, iiititlul ‘Stott and his 
I11 mis it \bb >t afoul In 1S">2 lit removed to 
London wlmc his 4 Mithohss Baun ’ ( xhibited m 
18 >\ w is dt 1 1 111 cl by tlu t ntic s to be ‘ the pic iure 
of tin st isou Of Ins subseqm ut woikb, we need 
only nu ntinn ‘Korn and the Homeless,’ ami * llie 
Inst I»u ik in the 1 iinily tin 1 ittt 1 of which lb 
Kill nk ibk for its im pit and honu ly jnthos 

I VI \ZA, 1 town of Ttily, 111 tlu niovimo of 
J ivciina, uni 20 units south west ot the town of 
tli Lt 11 urn is situ iti d tn tlu left bink of tlie 
I until in 1 lit uitilul uni In hly t ultn ated jilam 
It is sm uiuh d with w ill , is wdl built, anel is in 
tli foim i f 1 mju ut, tlivnbd by foui gie vt streets, 
w hit li meet 111 tlu ce utit r Ilu stit cts of F , though 
in „ mill 11 mow, t nt im L,ood buildings, among 
win h tli clnet ut in linpt sing cathedral, a fine 
in ul 1 1 j 1 ut sm 1 ounded w ith aic ulcs and adorned 
with i fount im, and numeious p dates and ccole- 
&i istu il e l tiecB it is tlic st it of considerable 
m uiuf it tin t s ol J 1/1 d ami colon it tl cat thenw are 
vessels, wlntli 111 Itily art tailed ‘Majolica, and in 
1 1 nut ‘1 11c 1100’ (tj \ ) Linen li cs \ high place m 
tin piodiuts cf tin town Pop 20, i20 

1 tin ihcicnt / cnent to w is at one puiod a town 
of the Bon, wis aftciw utls i nivntnpmm under 
tin liomms snd w is anmxttl to tlu states of the 
( hurth in the 1 r )tli c by Pint Alexander VI, m 
winch condition it runinitd till 1800, when, with 
tlu I milian jntvimes it was vumxed to the 
kingdom of Italy uncle 1 Vutoi Lmmanud 

P V GUN G is the 11 imt given to a usage peculiar 
to tin great pubh schools of England, the nature of 
winch wdl be picscntly described The ongiti of 
tlu pucticc cannot be traced No school statutes 
left r to it no school ti vhtioiiH speak of a time wheft 
it was not The statutes of Eton College rather 
mdic ite precautions aguipfc it, for they ordam that 
then be thirteen poor youths m the establishment 
to work for the college, but m Edward IV ’s 
time the college was much lmpoyenshed by royal 
depredations— the fellowships were cut down from 





ten to seven, and these pauperea jumorea abolished 
Howeiei, be the oiigra what it may, the institution, 
as wc have said, exists, and m very nearly the same 
form, in all the public schools —that is to say, Lton, 
Harrow, Westminster, Winchester, and Rugby Its 
mam featuics are in every case much as follows 
In each school thoie are two limits the upper limit, 
extending to the bottom of the first out oi two 
forms (the public school designation of rl asses), 
below ■which a boy may not fag, and the lowci limit, 
comprising the last loin 01 In t of the lowest foims, 
above which i boy m iy not be fagged L lie boys 
between these limits, as ilso thosi who ill lion h 
comprised within the lnwu limit bait bun uk io 
than a certain time m the school, ire ch void ilik 
of rights and duties in comic < tiou with this pi u tin 
The stiviccs of a fig art ot two kinds -tin ou <( m 
prising las dutus to a spi c 1 il m isti r, t > whom he h is 
been assigned the ot In i consistm ot those iluc t> 
the whole of the uppu hoys J lie fomiti c mj ns 
Such tasks i jiLpirm^ his mist is buikfist 
stoking las mn&tu s Inc, eiriym^ Ins niastc i s 
message s, and smu^lin., into the h< use little 1 nlmld n 
delicacies for his inastci a c< nsimi] turn md m this 
instance, if dttcctcd, he mug lus mistci s punish 
incut Those scums wlui h i lmv< i bey iw<s ti 
the whole of tin uppu boys, consist <i ittmdmci 
atthogmics In the cut kit sc is n the f i ptifoim 
the functions of i net and stand behind tin wnkc ts 
to stop the b ills while then sunns m piutising, 
and at all ( isms tiny aic lulh to the du inci 
task of wilting ittcnlmci on tin lukitpliyus, 
and re ti lev ing tin b ills which hue Lien skyed’out 
of the couit All iisih <f dillnulty aiising out of 
fagging aic within tin jurisdiction ot tin Inal hoy 
ill tho house, (ji the In id cl tin wh >1, in l aic 
settled by lcfiuncc to him. Sinli m tin mun 
featiues of fagging at th pi i sent di\ tin ldi i 
pcrvwlmg the institution being that no boy sin u Id 
be liable to tin p( rioimiiuc of my duties ually 
memal, but only such is m the ibsuicc <f tin 
practice, would natui illy be pub inn l by i i li hoy 
foi himself M my of tin ibusi h of this ] i utiu 
which have fi om time to time bun disc ov end md 
suppresseel, atfoiel wliimsicil Jilustr itions ot tin 
pcccmt ingenuity of boy liatuic Iu one si bool, i 
scnioi boy onec hid a study, hut w is nof stu lions 
he might hive lit it out to i yowri^i i boy in want 
of a cub to u id in at a lent it s nno live <r ten 
shillings i turn, but lus mind so u < d be > ond such 
paltiy clc ilings lu loiumoel vaster and gi nidi i 
ideas of tin m magi incut ef lus pi perty lu sit lip 
a tap Hi smuggled into his nun i linn >-illon 
cask, < illcel a ‘gnnuoi ’ linn w is i rip l sin 
cession of govcmois md a busk dtmind f i beei 
BO he appointed Ins t iL r a Inn stmt lid is depityr 
tapstci to recuve tlie cqvpeis J lu deputy giew 
attaehed to both Ins goiirnois md llomisheel long 
aud happily in the faithful ebsilm^c of lus dutus 
Anothci mstauce eonsisteel of m cquilly mIiiiiisu d 
and widely eliflerent c\emse of powu \ sixth 
form boy, of High Church pi me l pics, m ide 1ns 1 igs 
two veiy luce well louclitiomel young si bolus „^-t 
up eaily md iome tj his room eveiy moimng )»efoie 
school loi pi ay cr& 

So prominent i ftatuie m tlie constitution of 
English public sihools as the institution of fagging, 
his, of course, iceeiied mudi cuticism fiom eeluei 
tion il rtfonntrs Thi will known uithoi of tlie 
letters from Paterfauulias ti the Oornlull Alacja"im, 
lnmsilf an Etonian, and one of those iare instances 
of a public school man di^itisfn d with tho rccolleo 
tionB of his school lilt, spoiks ot the practices with 
the gi eatcst bitterness ‘ragging,’ says lie, ‘now 
happily almost obsolete, was also based upon the 
broeohes pocket question I used often to doubt, 


when called off from my studies, whilst a lower boy 
at Harchester, to mend my master’s fire, to prepare 
his meals, or to brush his clothes, whether a system 
which permitted and upheld such practices could 
really be beneficial to him or to me , but 1 never 
had any doubt that it was very beneficial to our 
tutor, inasmuch as it spared him the wages of some 
two or three servants, whose memal work was per- 
formed by tlie lowei boys Of course, the ingenuity 
of oui mastus diseovcicd plenty of excellent argu- 
ments m support of pr ictu es so convenient to them* 
sdvis, oui paimts usul to be told that carrying 
coals foi the uppu boys, md toasting theu muums, 
mule us luJpful and doule, anil took the nonsense 
out oi bumi turns lids but such arguments would 
hive ipplucl just as iptly to sv uds establishing the 
pioju *y of sitting young uobluncn md gentlemen 
to issist the scullion or to sort out the dirty linen 
for the wash* JIilsc aic i tit unly sharp words, blit 
donbthss many poisons mu b< found to sympithise 
with i ic it di il of the cui&iuo cont lined in them 
They w ill tell us that much vigil moe is m ci ssary to 
jin v i ut the abuse tf the powti of exalting casual 
si i\u i on tin put <t tilt sunor boys, and that the 
iiilcs ot tinging stub is they ui,give no adequate 
si imty agun t bcuous vixitum aud waste of a 
small beys turn J lit y s iy that the favourite 
ipology, i ti tin _,i mud oi s tikmg the come it out 
of those who hm loin ulcd at home, is falla 
nous, th it footl ill mrl j ising no suthucnt cura 
tucs of this lmI tnni i minel , and that if the 
niussity t» leiidu suviir to a scnioi tikes the 
conceit out, tin subsequent pmili^o of the early 
o\< i< isc of powi i i nly tco i ipidly pours it m again 
They deny ilso, tin v ibditv of one veiy fnourite 
issution if the mill lilus «f the system, th it tlie 
nlitimliLtwccn in isle i ind fig oiti n and inched 
geniiillv gives l isi to \ny pleasmt lutimacns 
1 1 tw 1 1 ii thi upper mil lowci boys, and intimacies 
\ciy I mi ti nl t tlie lattu On the conti ary, they 
m uni im th it u j c isc of iff k him nt between master 
mil i p (in lc pointed to which would not have 
cvi ti l uulci my inoiin tmccs mil ill it this 
nlition m xy eftm In found to hav^ marnil vihat 
would othowisi hue bun i v ciy fiicnilly iocollt*c 
turn 1 hi uhocitis ot the systim tell us, on the 
(flier hand, tint the ittmdint evils aie greatly 
cvigguited mil m some cisis jiurcly tictitioua, 
vi hilt it is in inanv icspeets of vuy gicat, if not 
essential suviec to the txi time ot a public school 
llicy eliny that it his been onginatcd and upheld 
by the tutors fiom pun 1\ eommeni il considerations, 
is asaeited liv P iteit imilias for, as has been already 
sud, uo ic illy me mil servicis aie exacted of any 
boy, but only such is e ich boy might leasonably be 
expected to piifonn foi himself, inasmuch as, in 
point oi fact min/ men at the umveisity — not 
choosing oi not beiii^ able to alibi d a gyp— do really 
pie pm tin lr ow n bi e ikfast, stoke tliui own tires, 
md go i n then own tnands Th it while abuses do 
occasion illy i im, everything is against the piob* 
ibility oi thur tiecpieiicy or extent, as the utmost 
i lulif y i vists on the part of tho juniors foi bringing 
then lev lines before the piojicr authorities, and 
obt umng sjKiily liilress They say r that, ns a fact, 
tho services of a fag are so light that he does not 
caie ei think about them, and they appeal in support 
ot tins statement to the tone in which the boys 


ot tins statement to the tone in which the boys 
themselves arc in the habit of referring to tne 
sill jcet Sec the Etonian , a periodical published by 
bomc Eton boys 30 or 40 years ago , and the Tnwmr 
vn ate, a similar and more modem periodical from 
Hanow School But the principal argument l a 
the defence of the sy r stcm must always rest, its 
supporters toll us, upon the security afforded by it 
against bullying. In public schools, where the if 6* 
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of the boys vary from ten to twenty, a much greater epithet of Famtant, m those monarchs had who 
Eberiy Mr given to the boys, and much greater were dethroned by his ancestors 
confidence is reposed in them, than m pi ivate schools FAI NTING, oi SYTCOOPE (Or spn t anAkcp(G f l 

f-*wK> idea being, that their characters can only be fall down), is a condition in which, from a sudden 
truly formed by as unrestricted intercourse as mental 01 bodily impression, tbe circulation of 
possible among themselves, not hampered by the blood is tempoianly arrested or veiy much dimi- 
' constant presence of a superior This constant mailed in fore e and \ olumc , the respiration and the 
presence of a xnasttr is, therefore, replaced by tho functions of tlio in rvous systt m being likewise SUB* 

. traditions and constitution of tho school, in which ponded Tho indications of fainting to a bystander 
each boy has his assigned position, and his definite aie chiefly \ auddui pilloi, accompanied by loss of 
rights and duties, a constitution, there foie which powei ovi r the limbs, with disappearance of tho pulse 
^ach boy feels a pcisonal interest in upholding and movt rrn nts of respiration, tlic ejen are com* 
Such a Bocicty nccessaiily rtquucs i piovisum lor nionly lulf ( pen or closed, the countenance blood- 
the relation betwetn older and youngtr boys, kss but quite it nst, nml not mdi< atnc of suffering 
between the weaker and tht stron^u tor m the or disturbance the flic cid motionless condition of an 
absence of this, the ordinuy I'ptets of barb mam t] l( l lm bs ilso tends to distinguish simple fainting 
would be piesenttd, and bmte toiu be iloiu pic from t jult ps\ md the other dint ases attended with 
dominant Such a prov ision, icccptabli and mtcl 8 pism, whilst the vanishing of the coloui, and the 
ligible to the boy s, and rc i&on ibl( m itself is be lit \ c d suppression of tho pnlsc , m ike ' maiki cl distinction 
to be found in the i i gnigsystim By tins system l>(tw<cn fainting and Ciialtpsy (q v ), and other 
it is afhnnul, piovisu n is nuidi diki ioi tin clums f ollns 0 f Hvsttna (q v ) , with wbnh disorders, 
ofage uidmtc licet, mismuch is it m sc irccly p< ssil»lt how i ui, fainting m ly m some cases be associated, 
that any very stupid boy should fig, while no \cry ih t mode ot origin of finding, iml the study of its 
old boy i\cr um be tinged phem morn, aliki ]( ul to tho conclusion that it 18 

These an tlic chn t fcatuus ot the figging sjstini pi mi inly m impitssnu upon the nenous system, 
at public schools and the iriiiupil u^umenta 1 y M! y mU( h ot the same intuit as tho Collapse, 
which it is suppoitc l mdioudcmmd <r shock of i si\irc bodily injury, Uns reacts, in 

FA HREN HFIT (, vrRni I> vmu th improver tlic hist nisi un c on the In ait and tlnough the 
of the thei mounter w is loin at Dui/i_, ib ut tlic « u< ill itu n on ill the otlu i tunctions of the body 
end of tin 17th c, uiImi oii^m illy dc signal f<i 1 untiug miy ail in death if too piolonged, or if 
the coniintrciil pioiissicn Ilia ltnlmition fot issnuital w itb dis< im ot the internal organs, and 
natiu il plnh^ophy indue d him ti quit tbit busi tspmdlyif the b ait, bcnic a particular vanety 
ness, and hiving ti i\clkd thiou^li (ainum md ot finding lixslxai hipai it< ly studied and named 
* Engl ind f >i the puip se ot ml lining Ins In w \ /n< >/> anjtnuvt, or otliawisc Angina pcctom, 
led go, lie settled m Hull md hi 1720 In first s < * Hi \l l, J>isi vsi oi Oulmanly, a neison who 
conceived the idea ctusin., quieksiher mstud (t iuntslrom maitil emotion a hot md close atmos- 
spirits ofwim m tlic < nstim turn r f tluimountds |>htie oi othci trinsient emu is readily restored 
by means, of wluch the xcciu it y of the instrument by bang 1 ud e n the luck with the head low, and 
was very much improve d See Inn momliek In siuioiuidid by abuneUmc oi cool fresh air Any 
1724, F was clccte l a l ell v\ of tlio hoy il Soeiety +kht irtichs of elrtss should be loosened, and a 
of London, md tho Plul vp/nr tl luvsarh ws ot btuinioteold m ei i little cold witci should be 
that year contim siaavl j ipas b\ lnm eu ] mts directed te the tut and nock, so as to rouse the 
m natuial phiJosipliy JLc dial in 1710 respn itoiy in >v cm nts It is common, also, to 

ipj ly amine ma oi uomatu v uu oru to the nostrils , 
^d-IENCTJ eu IAjIME i ^aiciil film f i but mi ie i/Uctm w ly of c sating tho respiration 
all soi is of gl izid c uthaiw uc and pom 1 un I lie ]s t M t q loss tin i il s and all >w than to expand 
ougin of the n um is disj uti I Snucdenu it 1mm aL> lin uternitcly si is to lmitnto the natural 
rayuicc, i smiU tcvvn et Piovence ethas fie in movement < ire should be liken to asc or tun that 
Faen/a, a city Itih , while ecitim wntcis e n then is n< obstruction m the tin oat oi air passages, 
Bluer that the isker Mtjoiciis it hist the jiliee ls suit >cntn n from mcchimcal causes has been 
where it was origin ily inaiiul ictiucel m pi e . i Jms tikcn foi f tinting, md the real origin of the 
which they appe al to the fact tint tin Itali ms still | ni m ( ] u fov<i looked w llli fatal cousc quences Should 
call Faience Ma/olica or May >Una ii l other me ms fill Gilv mism (q v ) will sometimes 

FAITO aseipnt f \niin (j a ) is an cf the wind m ie storing the rcspirition and heart’s 
more consult t ibl unit® or the ompiie It stinels action 
on a nvci ne u its mcutii eommuni iting with FAIOUM See 

Turon, 15 miles to the noitli, by me ans of i e anal P'AIR See I Ail s 

It exports mu-u iT.,l unnuuon ,H ,,n.H ipil tuulc FAIR or 1UAMORT’ HEAR, i promontory 
tang with Chin i It contuus 1.000 inhabitants ot th , uortll U)Vst 0 f Autiim, Ireland, opposite 
who are mostly nude mists Ilathlm Ish which is four mill h to the north-west. 

FAINEANTS llOIS (the ‘ Do nothing Kmgs ), It uses 0 iO feet ibove tlic ,e i I he lower 300 
the sarcastic designation of the lata Merovingian fret consists ot caibonifeious strita, overlaid by 
sovereigns of France, unda whose name the famous greenstone columns, 20 to ]() iect thick, and nsing 
, Mayors of the I* il icc l oally gov < i nod the country 280 to 300 feet high It is peipcndicular to tho sea, 
The first of the Do nothing lvmgs w is Thierry 111 but slopes to the land Jlic table land on the top 
nominally monarch of Bui gundy, Nouatna, and is c m red with rich pasture, and presents fine view* 
Austrasia, the others were ( lovis III, Ghilelcbut <>£ the neighbouring coast, Hathlin Isle, and the 
III, Dagobert III, Chilpuic II, Thierry IY, and Ar gyle shire Highlands 16 mil s distant On the 
OhddSrio III The last of these was detlironcd m promontory arc two small lochs, 500 feet above th0 

J 30 a j> , and ho being shut up m i monastery, Pepm se a 
! Brqf, Mayor of tho Palace, caused himself to be FAIR ISLE a solitary isle m tho Atlantic* 25 
formally proclaimed king Tins was the end of the miles south smith west of Fitful Head, in the fonth 
Merovingian dynasty , it is cui ions that Louis Y , of Shi tland It is 4 by 24 miles m extent* and 
the last of the Carlo vmgians, and a descendant rises 708 feet above the sea, with high rooky cliffs 
Of Pepm 1# Brefy also received the contemptuous and promontories, one of which, the Sheep Craig* i 

m 
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rises 430 feet The wle is accessible for ships only >and other Property of Hot and Cold Blast Iron, The 
at one point on the south-east It affords topper Strength of Iron at Different Temperatures, The 
ores, and hand shaped sponges called ‘ trowic gloves ’ Strength of Locomotive Boilers , The Effect of Repeated 
Pop about 300 chiefly fishers At Stromceilor Creek, MtUmgs on the Stiength of Oast Iron , The Irons of 
was w locked, in 1 "J88, the .Duke of Medina Snlonia, Great Britain , The Cohesive Strength of Different 
admit al of tie Spuush Armada Ht escaped, afUi Qualities of h on and Stone t The Shenglh of Iron 

most of Ins ere w w ere murdei ed Plah s and Jh acted J ouits , The Conway and Britannia 

FAIRBAIRN, IVninu, LLJ), was born at Tuhulai Bridget The Application of It on to Build 
Kelso, m Roxburghshire , in 1780 Having learnc.l i »'"/ Putpoits , The Stinigth of Hollow Globes and 
little reading, w iiting, and nnthmetic at tin piriah Cghudeis v ht n J rposi a to I resmie from Without , 
school of M ulloe by, in R«»as slim and albe iw uds got l H( Information fut Engnwt ri, 1st and 2d senes ; 
some six months' msLiuotion from an mu i(, lie i Tuntiv on Mills and Mdhootk and sevexal other 
was apprenticed to mi engine w light at Ptrcymun 1 PM M1S published m the lumsat Lions of the Royal 
Colliery, .North Slut Ms Winn his ippuntie cship I »Soc ioty md ot otbt i institutions 
terminated, F wi ought foi two \t irs m London, | 1A1RFAX, Lm\ vkd, tin tianslitor of Tasso’s 
and then visited many pint e m 1'iiglind, Wilts 1 Inusahm lUhurul , w is a nitural son of Sir 
and Ireland, wot king a short turn at c i< li, in onlu j Thom is 1 ml iv of Renton, in Ybikshue The year 
to observe the vuiouh pi ietu t s ol el ilb lent Joe ditus jot his butli is not known He spent Ins life at 
Eventually, ht commented biiNiue>s on his ovmi j 1 uysbme , in tin fmisfc of Knarcsburough, in the 
account m Manchester m 1 SI 7 It v\ is i slm r glo j cupiynu nt of many blessings which raitly befall 
in which, without money oi < ohiur tions, only gn it i poets competence t m , mi il stones, ind an ample 
abilities xnd peisMorxnce would hiw succeeded jeommind of the mt ms of study F w is alive 
The in st grt it impiove nu nt introduced by F w is j m 10 >1 but lit is supposed to hive dud slioitly 
the substitution of non lor wood in the slutting iltt i If is cilelu ited ti ms! ition ot Tasso was made 
of cotton nulls, and tin substitution ot light bn m the mgn of (Jm < n Hi/ibcLh, to whom it is 
heavy shafting when mt tal vvu ilicidy in ust dcelie itnl Hit tust t dilnm be its the d itc of 1600 
This exchange 1 1 onoimsul tin tost of miclmuiy, md l<oi pntticil be mty ind fit^tlom, it his been the 
enabled the motion to lx speeded fioin 10 to 1(»() the me ot uimtisil pi use Diydeu i mktd F with 
revolutions per mu tu tt l* 1 w is xniongst tin t ulicst j Spcnse r i^ i nusbi of iglish, md Waller said 
of the lion ship biiildiis, and li is on gi u ittd \ nious | that hi domed hom mi t)ie li irmony nf his 
impiovcinciits m their eonstim turn The Inin li is ] nuinbe rs F iLo wiote i tie itis< on Jh »ionolngy,w. 


built moi( thui i bundled n sst Is, v trying fioni the wlueli lit w is i In lie \ i — a < leduhty wine li was 

Binalltat si/o uj» to the w n fngite ot 2000 tons prohibit ol no little u i to bini m the tianslatiou 

In 1834 - LS 55 K ind Mi R llodgkinson wen of a work lull ot the inuhuniv ol t nch mtment 4 

lnMtul by tin Jbitisli Xssoeiitum foi \dv iiim mint Hciiee Collins s lys log tiding him - 

of Science to sick out ill. ( uist of eeiluii ‘upposid Pn aailmg pm t, whose vudouhlmg mind 

defeats in the lion pioduted by liot bl ist luinm*, lnlicvtiUhi im> womb is which he bun 


ftnel a veiy interesting upoit tin lion inin us in rf . , , ,, , 

J . r ii \ i xi i i. ii this Ire atise is still m minus riot 

the I ranmitinn* of the vssoention Neuly it the ,, 4 „ ... , 1 . PJ . , 

same times F tested the stuiudh of the \ mous hALRh \X, L now vs 1 m n, ge ne ial of tho pirlia 
kinds ot non of (Ju.it Jinluu tin iqx.it of wlmh m l.i.Jvnd dimu« tlic nvdwars 

appears m the Ttinmartton s ed tlu I’lnlosojdm il umh i ( Ji li It s I, vv is tin son e»f e ciehnand, Loiel 

Society ot Manchester, iml c out uns much u.tful Fmt iv aud w is bom m Kill, at Ihnton ,,111 \ewk- 

lnfonn xtion tor tngmuis \notlni u]toit, pub studied it St John s ( olh ge , ( ambndge, 

bailed in the T tan suit 101m td the Roy il Nomly', ail d ifl* iw uds f tived is 1 voiiiiiteei in HoUancl, 
gives the tenuity oi beulei plites of vinous thick r R«>id \eie whose foui th dauglitu, Anne, ho 

nesses, and detcimims tin best mode ot inline muned shoitly iflu his ictmn to Lngl md On 

Jit also made 1 Jong s«jus of evpciinnnts on the the outhicak t>f tin uul w u m Jl)4J, r warmly 

leui stance erf hollow tubes 01 cylinders to collijrst 'espoused the c msc of tin pith invent, and was 

irmn outw jirel jut ssuie , le itbng to v iluablc i»ric tn il ajipomted civ dry gencril undci his f it her, who 

results eommindccl tin p u U ime ntaiy foi cos m the imrth 

The lirst idea of 1 tubular budge uicss the distinguished himself so much by his valour. 
Memu Strut is dm to Robert Stephenson, but its pi tub lice, and cue i«'\, tint in 1(>4 1, when the Fail of 
realisation is due to V irieue tlran to all otlnr Fsse v 11 sign, d his oflic e ot ge uual of the parliament 

men Stordie nsem s ich 1 w is 1 < in ul u tube , sup t uy fou e L* w is ippomtcd m his room In a short 

ported by chains, but the Riitimm md Conw vy turn Ciomwcll, win. hid bee n ippointcel lieutenant 
bridges arc roftangulu stuutuus .tieiigtbcmd by gtnnd obtumd unbounded influence over lam, 
a senes of oclla at the tup md bottom md without and bom ttm time iltliough nominally bead of the 
chains or any other suppoit tiompui to pm L lie* )> uhiine.nl uv lences, he ic^illy play e el ft seconelary 
present form lesiilts trorn a long senes of e\]»eu ( P 11 ^ 111 dune J (> *>0, he u fused to niarth 

meuts uiion model tubes cir.nl u eggslnixd md "‘Tiinst the Seots, who had pioclaimed t harks II 
rectanmuai , winch were londiuted entmlv lo- ‘ lU(i < 1 i‘'inwcll was appointed commands in- 

lone turn bvl'\ md latUrh, Mitli tV .ud of '“•* ^t- vd V now withdrew into private 

E Hocfgkmson as a m itb. m itie 1 m to «Udn< e 1 law | l bel not e omt forw ud again umu after the 


I from tlu t dmlitcd lesults of cx^imunts h has j de ah ot tiomwell when he shewed a /cal foi the . 
elected more than a hundred bridges ujuin this j restoiation of the king, gathered troops for that 
principle Sto Tililui J U wql F is 1 Follow purpose to assist Geneial Monk against Lamberte 

of the Royal Society , Corresponding Member of the * w • appointed ono of tlie delegates despatched 
Tr.stitute of France , LL1> of Edinburgh, and was ^ the Higue m 1 CbO to promote the letumd' 
President of the Riitish Assoc nation for the AdvMnce £ hai les II He died at Bu uirgh, near Yoik, 12tb 
ment of Soieneo, 1861— 18b2 His son Thomas l'nhruary 1671 F had a, Blu»ht turn for hteraiy 
was chairman of the Art Titasures Exhibition at pui suits, and wrote sever vl works, prose and poetwn 
Mnnclu stoi , 1857, and is a Commissioner for the Exhi- amom- others, ono entitled S/wit MctnorwU, which 
bition 1802 Fathci and son have each declined the ' Aas published in 169J 

honour ot knighthood F has published the follow FAI RIES, ELVES (Ger elbe, or e{fe; Sw 
ing works On Canal Steam navigation , The St) ength Dan, ellefolk ; Old hforse, alfr , all allied i^pwetttly 
220 , 
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to Xai. h&(u6), white, and signifying a bright, benign literature and those of popular belief— the former 
i«pmt } Fr fa , ltah fota) % supernatural beings, being nnnees and princesses of chivalry, only die* 
mmrmly of diminutive size, a belief iu whom has fcinguisned from human beings by their superhuman 
boon among tile superstitions of the greater portion superiority in til the qualities which elicited respect 
<5 the European nations The etymology of the in the ago of ilm iliy , while those of popular belief 
word fairy is doubtful, some derive it and the I aie small in statute, sometimes dcmpit, and endowed 
Er ft* from a Celtic woid (an, to chaim oi j with dispositions generally more allied to malignity 
bewitch, others associate the Fi /#•« and the Ital [thin mi^ii uuimlv It is common to all (lasses of 
fata (a friendly goddess ot spirit) with Lit fatum 
fate, others, again, true fa )U to the pni of tin 


Hum to lx dunxd under the condemnation of the 
lcligion of the gnsjxl, ami to lx uthei conditionally 


Persians (pronouund (ni 1»> tlx Aiabuns), holding oi um onditioimlly exelueleil fiom tlx tboeles of the 


" it to have been (nought to I mope bv the t rusadci^ 
* Be this as it mav, tlx (Vita fits oi fuixs m 


iighti ous m tht m\t woild In 1 u 1 md and tiio 
Ihghl mds, tlx v h im lx { n spoken of is a vvandenng 


undoubtedly idles of thos naitir* uul ination a, leiunaiil *>t the fillm angels It is some times a 
which appeal on (l alio Homan him upturns is tqmptoin oi g«uuht\ uul kindliness m a people 
objects of popul u Ixluf Aftu tlx ti mshiMou of wlxn tlnu fuixs no supposi d to be e ipnbli of 
the 'Jeutonic and southern nations, tlx linilixin e lining tlx n own ie eh mjition Some turn s tlu y arc 


elves (which were* onglhdlj oi two kinds tlx 
light elves, or elves piopu, md tlx duk elv«s, 
or dwaifs) bet aim mixed up with tin u iWtie 
kindled the 1 cries in im \tiu ibh conlustem 

It is yemiallj dilhudt to gm an^ sexntifx 
definition of tlx nitim ot a sujx istitnm, bee msr 


supposed to lx hum in lx nigs, nxtainorphoMed or 
dist jnlxxlud, uul this fm in ot the nupei stition has 
muh iin>luxl iplxe of puigitnm foi those whose 
sins hue tomb mm d them to it r Jhe analogy is 
( irnul out in tlu bdxl Unit the khkos of tho 
living ( m evtix lie* tlx soids so si tinted, but it 


its phouonx na an centum ill} v irvm ' molding is j itlxi thiough divtmtv md com ige than pur© 
to time, phue, and ollx i (omlition-. The tiny px tv tint the felt is adixvul, and tho icseucS 


superstition espmalh <1 ties (him txm 
was the' peculimtv ot tlx <n item t 


b< t him it 
> whom it 


iiom iuryliixl lot in some oi the most wild and 
( \< ding ot tlx dim nindivts an, foi instance', the 


referred th it they followed no regular liw hum in sti luge, wilel bill id ot Taiuhna 


or divine', hut ol>e>cd the impulse nt then own Dun is s till motlx i bio id distinction into those 
capri ( e , hence everv ijuiyteh dillnsiiemi mother Hut dwell in tlx uppe i in iml those that dwell 
Still, then lie dutiix turns md speudities tli it v ithin tlx bowels ot tlx < u th, while a thud class 

cm be' inaeh out tiom tlu (Simmitioii oi i 1 u • luqueul tlx w dels Mix suiliee of tlx eaith ou 

Dumber of these nniitiv s In tlx in t pi m tlx whuli inmkiml if ule is not eleenud tlx proper 
Buperstition pe e ulmly lx Ion »s to modem l meqx l'lxe ot my e 1 e »s e \e e pt on special oc camons 
We find nothing like il inx»n_ t 1 x i lo* itn s of J lx Se uuhnivim » tiled tlx f m y mb ibvlimtft of 

icleiied to in Sniptuie lx i eloe tlx tlx ill white elves those ot the eillll, bkack 

n tlx Mulish l.ibh, oi its eepuvihnt Wlutevei w is guild, light, pliyful, iml honcao 
nal t('L In elisxil m\ tholoja , lent m tlx snpe i etition, elustereel remixl tho 


tlx heathen icleiied to in Sniptuie n< i doe tlx tlx m white elves those ot the 
word oeuii m tlx Mulish Libh, oi its equnilent Whitevei w is guild, light, j>l lyful, 
m the original t('t L In elisxil thnlog>, hnt in tlx supu etition, elustereel 


there, ir nothing rx nei to it Him the n>mph of loimei tlx littei 


ill tin woik that was 


the fountain or giou 


iml, md lipuious Tsiturilly enough, tho 


next place, it m iy l»i detu mined th it tlx \ unties bliek eu aibtniaiuin kind freepieuted milling 
m the supcifttition eone sponel, in sonu nx isuie, elistixl when tlxymi^ht be seen lAtiuiting tho 
With those of tlx ph) sx il geogiaphy of tlx elis on foi themselves, md thus imv ittincdy leiding 
tiicts m which it pie vad e In tlx>-*e put ^ ot the tho Iiiiiki te> mil Veins oi nx txl they might bo 
w oriel where there an in unit uns, im-its, d mg nms rm n m m <*< e ision el ] * e p tlnouirli in i pm till c of a 


morasses catiuiets, md gnnnv on ms, all su[ieisii lull in then nndei nmml n tie it', m ebimbera 
tioiis, being a belief m snj» in dm d igux x «, no suppoih ! on j npu eoluinm, wlxn tixy were 
naturally e \aggu deel md fnxn the ehnjn to stowing iw the ir h imne is ot gold ami silver -for 
which the pe opl< an Jiihle' f i (nil the xmx n thev tlx > Wen ne I dly lxlel to lx vexy illluillt Some 


unele i nmml n tie it ', J 
I npe i eobuniH, wlxn 


deem supiinatu al, t)x bdx t tike <letj» nml in <d tlx mo‘ L e xe itmg i lies ibout the (jeinuin gnome, 


thcirminets Ve e emlingl^, in (1 it uxlvvel 


uxl the lush lepndium who vv is a creature of 


countius like ] ngl uxl the f urv “iipeislitum is 1 the Binx kind, are founded on the cfToitft of adven- 
Simple mel home ly, eomx eting lt^eli with untie is iuiom moitils to get jiosw ssion of tlxir riches 


of domestic lontux , sue h is tlie sweejmg oi tlx 
dwelling house, the < Kunming of tlx milk tho 
preserv ation of the butte i uxl the hk< , whih in 
Scandiuavn and tlx* Iljglil uxls tlx' hiny ]»« o]»L 


ng oi tlx Mhere exist" a le ge nd, oe e un ing in nc uly identical 
milk tho turns in Mveial countries, whxli connects florno 
wlnle in ])ieee of valuible ]>1 itc belonging to i church with 
ly jm oplr the limit igiouiiel fuixs Tlx stoi} ed the horn 


are connected w ith stoims uxl umwibnms, be ti ly of Oldcubiug is a type e>i these miritiMS The 
people to their death, fly iwav with them into tlx « pu tinea of it uj>re lent it ai i beautiful drinking 
infinite cloud land, e^r 1< ul them tlnough c ndh ss 1 \e sse 1, m the shajie e»f i lxx n, e vepu Kite ly decorated 


caverns witlun the 


It his boon observed, vutli the Jim st fmuful siJvei woik, m the stylo 


as a further distinction, that tlx fames of tlx eontunpoi ary with the in Jit bf (mthic are hitecture 
German or Teutonic tribes ar» ixnc h irsh, heiet, Tlx legend j e, tiiat one eJa\ , Otho of Oldenburg, 


uncomely, or deformeel tbm those of the (.Mtu 


exhiustid with hunting mel very thirnty, 


nations, which have a tendency rvthei to the at nil e \cl unxel ‘ O (Joel, would th it 1 had a coo] drink!’ 
and the graceful Mill, the ic is si grt at an amount J lie u upon tlu re ippe u*el b« texo him, ih if < oming | 
of common characteristic in tlx su}»erstition through out e;f the lock, a L»\ < ly maiden, who offered him a i 
out Europe, and its jk cub critics have been found ho 1 drink in the fairy horn He made oil wuth it, and 
much more emphatically displajed m Scandinavia sivcd himself fiom eul eonBrijucnees by bestowing 
than elsewhere, as to have sugg^ted to some the it on the dim ch liuice these relics are generally ‘ 
view, that the Buperstition is a icmnant of the old in ehureVxa , but one of them is, or lately was, in. 


mythology of the northern nations, communicated by 1 the possession e»{ an Lushsh family, and as th$i£ 
them to a greatei or less extent m all the countries ' prosperity was ti aditionally believed to depend 09a 
over which their vikings carried their lavages retaining it, it was e&lled * Tlie Luck of Eden Hall* 

> There is a further distinction— at least m this Puck and the pixies belong to th© same, class 
country — between the fairies of noetic and heroic of beings Of the ell folks of Scandinavia, the 

t , m 



FAIRIES— FAIRS 


mole ifl old and ill favoured, but the evil element 
in the ell woman or ell maid consists m her beauty, 
which enables her to be very dangerous to foolish 
young gentlemen, whom she waylays cither by her 
own propci charms, or by personating the objeets 
of their affections 

| In Ireland, and also in the border country of 
Scotland, the fairy superstition has been the tliemt 
of innumerable poetic legends and mystic tradition < 
T Crofton Croker, in his Fany Legend* and Tmdi 
toons of the South of Ireland, 1 vols 1828, prest nts i 
full and amusing account of the Irish Juries 01 
©Ives, winch lie describe* as * i few inches li jh, 
airy, and almost tinnspiruit m body , so delicate m 
their form that a diw diop, when they climee to 
dance on it, tiombks uulud, but ucvet bn iks 
Both sexes arc of c xtiaoidm iry be. mty and limit il 
beings cannot he complied with them’ 'J In v do 
not live alone, oi m pum, but elw in Jim 
societies, and are governed by i epuen r J he * une 
author adds ‘Tiny an invisible to n in, ptrti 
cularly in the d iy time , uid is tin y e m be pre nt 
and hear what is said, the pe i » mtiy m ve'i sp ek of 
them but with caution and respect, t< lining them 
the good people, or file nds Thev li i\< their thv* II 
mgs in clefts of rocks, caves, md iiuient tumuli 
Every part within is duoi ited m the most '■pie ndul 
and maguifieent m innu , uul tin* pleasing rmisu j 
which sometimes issues fioiu llieuee in the night, 1 
has delighted those who hiv< been so foit unite as 
hear it ’ Then no Insli 1 urn s, liowive 1, of mme 
special charactoi Among tliesc are the Binslue, 
or female spmt wlio w dilute i putuulu linnlv , 
the Clunciune, in e It of evd dispc^itnm, who 
usually nppe us as a w i inkle. d old mm, and his i 
knowledge* <>t lnddm tuasmo, md the Phooki, 
a spirit of cbibohcil disposition, who soiminms 
appearing as m ngle or i black horse hunies the 
person lie gets posse ssion of to destitution Of 
Bimilurvaricties aie the Scottish cl\ < s the Brownie, 
or domestic spmt ne ul\ e oi responding to the Bin 
sbec , the Kelpv, a kind ot w iti 1 home , be mg little 
elifferent fiom the I’hooka and the Clumaunc be ing 
as regards figure some whit analogous to the being 
sung by l>>den in his cliaiming ballad, * The Couit 
ot ivctldar’ (Muistnlsy of the Scottish Sonin) j 

* Biown elvvaif, that o\ i the muni uul sti i}S, 

Th> name to K« < Id u tell f ’ 

1 Tho Ihowai A1 in of tin nuiirs, who stajs 1 

Beneath the hcatlui lull j 

According to lush as w e 11 as hi ottisli f ui v supci 
stition, the elves, though in the m nn h irmkss, ot 
at most tncky hi\e tlie 1) id lejmtition ot stc iling , 
away yoimg childicn from the e i idle, and wubstilut , 
mg for them a cli ingtlmg who be us i um rnblance. 
to the stolen infant, but is in uglv little ere itun , 
and never thrives On this theft of a fcinilc 
infant, who is corned to Eur\ianel, but m the 
course of years returns to her p nents, James Hogg 
founded his tin© li illad of ‘ Kilim ny ’ {(Jurat ' s )Vakt ) 
It need hardly be uldcel, that m the progress of , 
general lutelligeuce, the fury supci station lias du 
appeal ed m Scotland as well as m the gieatci part 
oi Ireland, and now is as little a matte r of credence , 
as is the belie f m Englmd of tint useful drudging 
fiend, Robin Goodfellow Besides being embalmed 
in imagmative. litiiotuie, the iairv his i perpetual 
memorial m the small exquisitely shaped airow i 
heads found so nlumcl mtlv m nortliern coimtries, 
whero they were long known as elf arrows oi bolts 
with which the more malignant fairies sometimes 
slew or injured cattle and human l>oings , thus, | 
when a poor man’s cow or liufcr was suddenly 
affected with some deadly anti incomprehensible 
illness, it was Baid to be 4 elf shot * See Elf-ABROW - 
HEAPS 
2W 


For the most comprehensive account in the 
English language of the various shapes assumed by 
this superstition, the reader 13 referred to The JMry 
Mythology, by Thomas Keightley 

FAIRS (Fr foire, from Lat forum, a market 
plicc, err feme, holidays), great periodical markets, 
home of winch aic chiefly devoted to one kind of 
; mcichandisc, while others, of a wider scope, afford 
1 opportunity foi most of the sales and pui chases Of 

I ehsti ict Fans have long been regularly held m 
most puti of Europe, uid in many parts of Asia, , 

! but is the y belong 1 ithei to a state of things winch * 
| is pissing aw iy, tlnu to modem civilisation, they 
luvi not been t ht iblishcel 01 have not acquired 
the mini importance m Anicuci In Europe, they 
ippe n to have origin ited in the church festivals, 
which vvue found to allortl convenient oppor 
tumties for e omine uni transactions, the concourse 
jot people being sink is took pine upon no other 
I on isjoii 'I Ins origin ot fms is commemorated m 
1 tin 11 (brrnm ninu M< sew, which is derived from 
iln w oid employ* d to eh note the most solemn part 
ot the ehuieh siiviee See M\ss Some festivals, 

I i non < nrumst mee s ot pine anel si'ason, speedily 
laeipuitel 1 mu( h gieifei eonmuicml impoi*tance 
J fh m oihe is, auel beg in, theicloie, to be frequented 
, l>y buy is md lie is even iiom 11 mote parts of the 
world When tin eueliii 1 ' me ins of communication 
between eountucs anel the cxchinge of coinmo 
ditie > weie vei> limite 1, fairs vveic of great use 
I I’niues anel the migisiiates r.f fu c cities found it 
to tluu idv intigc to «ii(oui uro tlicm, and many 
1 pmde fu vveu giauted io tin m, vvhieh in some 
| pi u e s till subset Com fs of suiiim 11 > jurisdiction 
1 - eonuneinly e died pn pavthe, fiom the dusty feet 
I of tho suitors— wi ie* est iblisheel distinct fiom the 
| 01 dm try < mutt of tho county c»i eit>, fen the deter 
mm itiem of <(iie st 1011s wine h might mse during flic 
( i 111 In eoniu t tiou with ell tins, the prictiecvvas 
111 (ess inly ldopte el oi publnlv plot 1 umuig tho eom 
1 nu nei incut md eliuifion ed the fin, md this still 
sul Mists vvlnn sciml\ an> othe 1 vestige leraama 
of the old privileges of furs, ind when they have 
ee isnlto be ot an> n d use to the community, and 
niodit, jreihijis, with idvantige to all the interests 
I of society be now abolished, as in the ease of some 
1 of flu iiimiil fins still he lei m the gre^at cities of 
Britain 

In Western Luiopc, the goods exposed fe>r sale at 
fins lie due lly those in ie-,peet of winch there is 
a frequent change of f ishion Fiovisions are seldom 
an article of rntichandiso m them, anel while in 
some puts of the e ontment persons of all ranks 
still wut foi tho enoit ye irly fins to make their 
print ip il pin eh is) , of clothing and of manufactured 

II tie Its of cveiy description— such things as corn, 
Wine', hpmts, tea, cedice, sngai, tobiceo, oil, &C., are 
stldom seen in them It is otherwise, however, m 
pi if es on the outskirts e>f civilisation , and almost 
all the product of great provinces is sokl, and all 
tint then inhabitants require is bought at such 
f urs as those of Kiachta md Nishmj Novgorod. 
The' British fans 1 tally of much use at the present 
tl iy are clnelly those at which cattle are exposed for 
s ilc of these some held on the borders of the 
Sc ottisli Highlands, and elsewhei e m Scotland, are 
f j c epu tiled by buyers and selleis fiom all parte of 
the kingdom, and bring together the breeders of 
cattle and the graziers, by whom the animals are to 
be te el for the butcher Such are the fairs or trysts, 
as they are called, at Falkirk, I)oune, Edinburgh, 
Ac At other great yearly fairs m the south of 
Scotland, lambs and wool are sold, and fairs chiefly 
for the sale of the annual produce of pastoral 4l#? * 
tncts are common m almost all parts of the world. 

The greatest fairs in the world are the Easter and 



FAUlY RINGS— FAITH. 
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Michaelmas fairs at Leipsio. These are not to be 
confounded with the Leipsic Bookdoir, which is 
Ohiefly an occasion for tho settlement of accounts 
„ a^noug booksellers and publishers Next to the 
Leipsic fairs, those of Frankfurt on tlie-Maino are 
the most important in Germany llie fairs of 
Frankfurt- on the-Qdcr, and of Brunswick in Gei 
many, of Zurzach in Switzerland, Pesth m Hungary, 
SimgagUam Italy, Bergamo m Lombardy, lkiucme 
and Lyon m France, ana Nishiu] N o\ gorod m Russia, 
are among the most impoitant m Euionc AfUi 
the great fairs ot Lei pan, thit called the Fan ot 
St Peter and St Paul at jNislmij Novgoioil is the 
greatest m the woihl, and is frequented by buyers 
and sellers from diilerent parts ol Euiopc, and ot 
Northern and Conti al Asm. Tlu tins ot Tuita in 
Upper Egypt, 01 Kiachta m tin south of Sibuii, oi 
Ii bit, also m Liberia, of Mccci in Arabu, and oi 
Hurdwar m Western Indu, are also ot vciygicit 
importance, ind aio the most c on side ruble fins out 
of Europe That of Knchta is i smt of butet 
market, wbeio Almost ill the lommm id ti .ms 
actions ^between tho Russian and Chinese < uipm s 
take place Tlu fairs in Butun ha\« latteily sunk 
for the most part to insignificance, uni m nnn> 
instances have culml} dmppe ucd Tiny were 
gatherings icUph d to i roiupu itncly hukwud 
state of socut> when tin pmvimi d stoies oi goods 
were fiw, anel the meins ot (ommunu it ion dihi 
tivo The prev ih w o of good to uL, populous towns 
with deilns m tuisc tllmc oils wins, and otlici 
tokens ot adv inrcnic nl hiw superseded the nnts- 
Bity for tho oidinaiv <lus ot fills, ind m const 
quence they have in some < iw s digimrited into 
scones of memment, Mich w is ii utholomow 1 m, 
London, now extinct , also Gn » nwn h F ui, (il isgow 
Fair, and Donnj brook Fm, m u Dublin , tins list 
being likewise citliei extinct, ot iu uly so Tho 
boisterous merriments it tlu s» fins win of old the 
devices employed as liktly to atli wt l gu it <ou 
course of people, hem t each fm hid its spent ni 
drolleiy — football, wiesthng, > tuning, cudgel phy 
ing, throwing at < ocks, snk nees flying di igons, 
grinning tiuuugh hoi si toll ns, mock glints, mon 
etroiis fishes, so iptd pigs, smoking m air he s, r itmg 
hot hasty-puddiug, whistling, wlutlbanow rwis 
M. Bottin, tlu autlioi ot a stitistu il I mu of the 
Faint of France, bays tint on < \ miming hi < woik it 
"Will appear tli.it the y wcr rt jil it i d for the most pait 
on thefrouturs of the kingdom, oi on Uic inarches 
of ancient pro\ me e& , or at tlu foot of high me ,n 
tarns, at tho beginning oi uul ot the snow season, 

. which for months shuts up the inhabitants in the ir 
valleys , oi in tho neighbourhood ot f unous ( itbe 
drals or churches ficcpieutcd l*y dot kb of pilgrims , 
or in the middle of ncli pastures A fair m the 
north of Scotland, hi Id m Juno, win n the nights m 
very short, began at sunset, and ended an hour 
after sunrise it was called ‘ Sic * py Market * 

FAIRY RINGS arc spots or circles m postal cs, 
which nre either more bare thin the lest of the 
field, or more green and luxuriant Frequently a 
bare ring appears, like a foot}) ith, w ith green gram 
in the centre, and the circle which the ring forms, 
or of which it might foirn a part, is often some yards 
in diameter These rings In gan to attract tlu 
attention of men of science in the latter part of the 
last century, and various h> pothesca w< re suggest! d 
to account for them Some imagined that they 
might be the effect of lightning Dr Withering 
appears to have been the first to ascribe them to the 
growth of mushrooms. Dr Wollaston further mves 
ligated the subject, which has more recently been 
Very fully investigated by Professor Way , and it is 
flour perfectly ascertained and universally admitted, 
that fairy rings result from the centrifugal develop 
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ment of certain kinds of fungi, especially of 
Aganeus eweades, A gamboam, A coedneut, and 

A persona tus The Common Mushroom (A f c am* 
pestns) show’s a tendency to grow m the same 
mannei Probably the spot where tho agano has 
already giown is unfitted toi its continued nourish- 
ment, and tho mycelium (spawn) extends outwards 
to new soil, the fungus unfitting tho soil to which 
it extends ini the immediate nourishment of grass, 
but enriching it aitu wards by its own decay The 
myulmm ot ni my fungi has certainly a tendency to 
extend outw nds tioiu a ct litre and decayed fungi, 
i out lining not i little ot tho phosphate of potash, 
up i highly stimulant manure foi grisses Fairy 
lings of luge sm some times occupy the same situ- 
ation foi muiy ycais The circle is almost always 
impafut, Home a tidont.il cireumstante haying 
aiK slid the glow tli ot the mycelium <m one side. 

FATTJl is used by tbiolognns m various senses. 

H is some him s t ikm to denote tho meie assent of 
tin uiidust Hiding to i set ot f ie ts oi ot propositions 
sitlutoio it, it is moii pei uli.uly used to express 
tlu living luiptjon b> thi in irt of the ‘tiuth as 
it is m thnst’ Some divines ham e mi m elated 
no li\ur thm fom kinds of filth 1 The faith 
of mirulrs, ni tli Lt immediate jki suasion of the 
Almighty piisuue ind power ot their Master, 
wluih miblid tin < uly ('lnist i ms to woik miracles 
— i pirsnision, ippmntly, winch might exist and 
issm in astonishing n suits without being associated 
with moril <\c<ll<mi ‘ 1 hough [ have all faith,* 
siys St Piul, ‘ho thit T could lciuovc mountains, ^ 
ind hue lmtihintv l un nothing’ 2 Historical 
futli oi tin isscnt ot tin understanding to truth 
the evidence ot which is nrc sistibfi , such as wo 
hue dc smlicd ihow t Putial or temporaiy 

f nth, Rin li is oui 1 oixl impht s in his exposition of 
the p uabU of tin 'sown, anil as appeared to am- 
m it ( those who, attn hiving followed ifter Christ, 
tunml bilk mil wilkcd n<» more with Inin , and 

4 Suing f utli, oi the pusiusion of ( liristiaii truth 
wrought in the hi ut b> the Holy Spmt 

r rii< se distimtions in ) ithi i theological rehne- 
nunts thin anything < ls< , the luopn md rhal- 
utnisfM me unrig ot tlu term iutL in Scripture has 
little t» <h> with iiny ot tin m excqit tho hist 
‘ 1 i ith ’ s tin w i itc i ot tin Epistle 1 o the Hebrews, 

‘is tin sul) t inn ot things hoped for, the evidence 
ot things not kcui’ It ih a vision, quality, or 
< ipuity of soul wlnnh\ spiritual truth is appre- 
ln nd< d, and Rpnitu il lili ingmdend Tho distant 
is brought m u by it, and substantially appropn- 
atrd, the iins<ui is i< It to be a leahty Faith is 
the oi gin by winch the soul passes beyoud the 
present and the vimblc to the < temal and the invisible 
Mill mint chir u tuistic illy, peihaps, faith is the 
living aflcction which IjiikIh the Chustian to Christ 
m a Soviqui ‘Ifiuth m .a him rig grace whereby 
wc receive and lest upon (Jlnist ilone for salvation, 
as he is fnely offtic il to us in the gosjnl * This is 
its highest and most c ompH honsiv e meaning, out 
of which all the others come * Wh it shall I do to 
be Hived >' asked the Philippian jailor of Paul 
‘Tithe vc on tho Lord ft huh Chnst,’ he replied, ‘and 
thou shalt be sued* And it is remarkable how 
frequently it is Hoist or God— a living person — 
rather than any in< h truth or senes of truths 
which is r< pri sente <1 as the proper object of ChtlS^ 
ti in f uth ‘ Ye behove m God , behove also m msf 
‘We believe in him tli it rained up Jesus our Lord 
from the dead’ ‘Abraham behtved God, and it 
was accounted to him for nghteouaness.* ‘Oomfe 
unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, mid 

I will give you rest * 

Faith, therefore, m this its highest view, is 
nothing but trust m God and in Uhratv This is 

m 
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tibe faith which 1 worketh by love, 1 and * overcometh and always led Still and pensive minds dttto J 
the world ’ —the faith of which St Paul and St sion and solitude, must naturally have been ntoro 
John alike speak. The faith mentioned by St powerful here, m a land which yielded almost of 
James in apparent conflict with works is different , itself, and m abundance, all that was necessary for 
it stems to nave boon a mere religious distm< tion the sustenance of man — m a climate of floWer aftd v 
‘Thou hast faith, and I have works” One party put Minslunc, where a hermit's calm retreat might well 
forth faith as their lcligtous badge —anothu woiks | ns< bef >re the weaned eye in all the soft sunset 
The spiritual 01 true meaning of either the out lmts wlndi surround the abode of the recluse m 
or the other was littk regarded | the K mi ay an a, or m the Sakoontali But constant 

Faith, in the distinctively fhmtnn s< (in stilus] >u md (tasehsu meditation here, as else* 
only exist by the operation of (rods 11 >ly ^|»mt (when produce 1 m all but exceptional mmds their 
4 For l>y grace at c y< savid tin ough faith ml tint sul n suits Jnf) is no longer enough, sanctity 
not of yourHtlviH it is the gift ol <*od Orth) j is tlic god Jims ibstineiue becomes mortilica* 
dox divines grcitly mm t on tin necessity <f this ti n and s Iftntun nit util icpose, mystic sedf 
Operation of the Spirit of God y<t not s i*. t > > iK upturn oi ficii/iei c \ iltation Ibis leaning of 
exclude the acti\ ( ( o op( j atron ot in ui 11 k 1 ilium th< fliu ins ti i lif of i«cttu.ism w is fostered by 
and Antinomun r\tr<m<s i spt<tivr1\ tin >v\ uL tl ui pnm \ il nli^ion which cujoms various 
—the former the divim tin 1 tit* i tin hunun cl« « ym i ( j limit ill mortification upon the 
ment Orthodoxy combine tin t\\( ittiibutm t » j t Ilk c hi ill i Us in genual, hut upon the 


—the former the divim tin 1 itti i tin hunun cl« • \t i i < j lumt ill mortification upon the 
ment Orthodoxy combine the t\\( ittiibutm t » j tint c In it ) i Uy in genual, but upon the 
God the efltctnt igiw\ lilt to min i i il ui I In ihnuns m pirtioilu Ihcst lining passed 
voluntiry (onnumia S m ol lh ]iu pd j tlnou^h dilT ict t si i (s rf r gnu r it ion, cud by 
thcologu al < onti on iHi< h < onn ti l with filth in I 1 i nun w tny isms ( i\h line, lift ci ti V tiling ’), 


FAITHOUN13, Wn i taw, a i cry i nunc ni 1 n bsli 


not lieic alri idv imntioii d will bi m ti e l uulei mil o <h id i h J n\ I h woild md its usages 
JusilFK vtiov | li i\i no in i iiv iUnn u, ri them ocn religious 

nr , t i , e u me nus u in Ion l niu^iiy tithe ‘United. 

FAITHOllNi;, W.i txm r aviry.m.n.nUn bslO (<>1 , ,, , llu( , () m wth , MipsMWW0 

b . 1,1 111 ,AI ' U \ ", ‘‘V , lv |,Ut ,T !■>«■»« t f .1 ...S ml tint v. ithoiic o.tha 

the 17th o but th. nut .lit. is n.t u, «r.. I< d(mm(l ,, t|linI s n , u , thl , j , ,1 ,„ nsl ,ts m 

' Vasa h u i", (,t ' 1 (*«*«» »<1; su It) r. >», thl , , ,, 1V lH , tn Ul istlt , „, tinu i lwnty , 

pnnto and l»mWlIu On the outhi «k <t tin mstllt , Ul , c Cl iitnupl vl,..„ nf Doit/ 
cmlivni he rollout.) Ins wt r, vil. . 1. 1 1 t.kn. UUrtll .‘ M1 n , , U1WU s to have 

np arms Xu Kin* ( hubs n> th « . hl« 1lin | llm i U1 , , il.u uts t u n t .mlv piou* 

iiiATiova nf IliQinv l(iiii<.c I u m c lit tn I n 1 m , i 1 


the 17tli c, but tin e\ut dilt is nit lui wn 1T< i , . 

\?as a pupil <>t Mi (ittav\ nils Su Tt»but) Pt ike, ‘ 11 f . 

pnntci and jumtsdlu <>n the, oulht ik ct tlu , . , 

civil wai, hi followed lus mist r, wli > li 1 1 t du n N ,, ^ l l * r 

up arms Xui Kin, Hiuhs Hi th « 1 i iW n j ' , ' ■ , ? 

tpnsoncra at ltisinj; llmisi I u is s nt to f » I >11 t . .. 

and Irani isoiKfl m Ahh in st> hut til 1 s n lira > , . .. 

vaarclcasid, mil i lit urn t ji unis n t I iv< tin |,, , . ' . , . L 

errantry lit unit t> I min \'li i In n t< t l . ,1 i . 


pnaoncra nt JUsin , 1 ,ras« I « u. s nt to i u i >» „„„ , , M 1IlU , . mts , v „k< isof imiacW, and 

and limit laorud m Ahh in -iti hut ill . s n tin. , , t j, ,„ s , )all u lll(1 ateulltj 

Stan rclcasid, ml « Irt un. I ]> nms .. t I m tlu I , ,, lul „ , , h „ (m ',| K , ‘ u ,.< ui, h .1 1 tL.riam, 
country 1U mu. t. l . ..... «l. , h. .. .« t l ltl t tl , , lh , vtl , Ull> , fl . t hi the pcopk, 
his proflcRmimU.r-iit ol.. m.li.tmm,., t t , lts , mU ' a a , <n , uU -1st., rainy 

to find md ahou , 1 ( 1.0 < .mm .... 1 I usiu. h m i ' h , , t ,,, * , lut . uul who, 

pnntaelkr near Ttmnlc Bu Hi ds .n ,1 h.i.ml.ti m.l ...... .I.ut^ roUutcd 

i thC ,K,olv,f ' ll V , * , , .il 1.1-nl.u. luiu.s st.il . il.-i.ly <liHtiiigiiibl.es 

About i lOSt), h. giv. up Ins sh ,|. but still th S( ,, ,, l|s ,, n tll , , lll)lc horn sArauni.ers of 

seented his art lnsuhs .xtctm,, it. arts ... thui tU< U) , lf Hl lllU Ull st the t. Hellers of 

crayon, and painting ... imnutnn Hi find in ()m , M11 IU , th, ... ,c ns,. tHhh tl.nui.t h» now 


K H IS l 
t 11 1 IK 1 


’l’ 01 Sir , 8 V'V l '"‘ " l " , ’’ 1 ,T 1 ,, ;.7 r\ I <h 1 . I J hr ir nirnilnr is vanrusly 

portraits W ilp.li lias gnu. a p <tt> lull list id th l t ' lm( o[ , „ (lwu » v.s.t, there nere 

them, a few < winch we mu m< nil n su h v iln n„ a. Q(U w% (ll , 


s (u^i imii s an loi th m <d. pait I 


ti c i i st ite, 1 In th time ol T uuniu t, visit, there were 

them, a few . svhul. sv» in ij ra. nt. n sn h . th. tlllll 1 J(M , ,.(,() Hmdi. md SlX),0 )0 Mohara- 

portiaits of Ihoraas Ifol,l,cs U.l ,0 H. ... tta nl((]ul tlkus tht j ls , md W.rp.OMnt 

Main, ( romw.ll ‘TW Ruin. Sn lh. . ns „ , , , ls M1 , h , tX(lu , p vpl descr.bes 

Fairfax,’ and ‘John _M.lt m_,ul 1 . 2 U h.st .,t ,i u <„iw 


immiv..., 11 . - 1 “ " .mml < . is Mill,, caul 1 00(1000 Pip. describes 

Fairfax, and 4 John Milt m \ t it hj Vt lust VT , , . .. e 

•n i i i it vx * | iti i t I tlu Mi li li ui in l in is uilt\ oi tiic fjroditpr 

F imitated the Dutch aid l h uiish muinri <i A . . n . b - ia* 

engraving but U.s „ s,.h m r ... J.,amt .ppius to ^ , tm,s ’ t8 t' ullh 1,1 U ‘V‘ rctnr ' 1 fr< T 

have tousi.U. sl.ly mod.1,,,1 h.s , i.l.er s t W, 1 is l''U llni *n ,s H' J »'< tun du.guous as thokihng 

also an a, .tho., having puhl.sh.d in lf.C2 v tu .Use of , m . «*»bcl«var . supposul to Im an mf all. We 
on engraving, dull, it.. I to h.s old mist,r md >of„ l.nti. „ to th. lorn s of pa. . id.se They live 

entitled The irt of Un, u, n uni / 1 hm / m tnh.s. puIl t.l y vs hu.mts or sol.ta.y mondwants, 

ii erprewd Mr Uue )F.«„ </ ( .... ... » „ pr, n mh n )a, st ^ , irrymg rams and la banner, 

Alto the Mann « and M, thod , f that , < allot *' ‘ t '“- (1 1111118 uul 8< . >llndl “s boras as theyapproaeh 

and M Bout, nth,,, tuna! )1 nysofAWu " ' llh ^ «bui .vppearmte 18 

/ m the o\ti une , tlici go naked, besmeared with the 

FAKI'R, a wmid dinvid from the \rabie, folk tr dung ot the holy inimol, the cow Some bedeck 
(poor), and designating c mimbu of in oi Ui oi thcmschts with the skins oi serpents, some with 
mendicants or penitents, chiefly m I min, and the' hum in bones othus array themyelveH in the garb 
neighbouring countries In Pei mu and Turkty, the ot womtn Ihur fiarful shrieks, and tho hideous 
word is also used for Moslem priests ami de i vishe s rollings oi then eies, .add to the disgust of thsiT 
(see Dervish) The origin oi 1' ikirism, an institution aj)pt aiancc Imitating madmen, they gt nerally end 
which roaches back to tho most remote intiquity, bj Incoming madmen The height to which self- 
is lpst m inj thical darkne ss Iht common account torturi is fieeiuuitly carried by these wretched 
of the son of a mighty rajah, who, cxptlltd from fanitus, and of which we meet with signs even U0 
his home and country by tho cruelt> of lus father, fu back as tho Kama) ana, where a penitent 
made a vow, half in lcvenge, and half in contrition, desi nbod as perpetually sitting with upraised 
henceforth to roam a lxggar through the world, and between foui fires, the sun forming the fifth* jh&ty 1 ' 
to wan proselytes to a life of poverty and self appalling that human nature shrinks from th^ 
mortification, as the one mo^fc befitting in man, and description. Some pass their whole livefe ra 
most pleaJKg to the Deity, can hardly be called cages, laden with heavy chains ; some cleiU9hy>^h r ' 
historical ^fhe same yearning for rest, for peace, fists till their nails grow through the hand; stiwt 
^ and pious contemplation, for escape from the noise hold aloft both their arms till they betttitty J$ks 
^ and turbulence of the world, which has everywhere withered branches; while others, #§*&&) 


i everywhere withered branches; while other*, a-pra, 



hands wi feet together, and rfcU head 'nijtajr ]M» 
J<w thousands of miles Not the least sad feature 
$& 4 JS this ;«», that these religious antics are not 
4&fc&oed to men, but that youths, and oven children 
j ' qfttndet age, are occasionally initiated therein 

FALAJSE, a town of France, in the department 
4 q| Calvados, is situated on a lofty platform border 
lug on a precipice, ox falaise, whence its name. It 
is Situated on the Ant6, a feeder of the Dive, 22 
miles south south cast of Caen It has three 
Suburbs, one of them, Guibray, a mile to the east, 
rivals the town itself in size and jiopulution The 
buildings of interest are the ecclesiastical edifices, 
the hospital, the public libiary, anti, more thin all, 
the old and mined castle, once the scat of thi duL» a 
of Normandy, and the birthplace of William thi 
Conqueror In th< castle, the chamber in which 
the Conqueroi was born is still shewn am w 1 11 is 
a tower called ‘Talbot’s’ Tower, which is supposed 
to have been built by Talbot when Loi cl W arch xi of 
tho district, after the capture of F by Ilenry V of 
England F has manufactures of cottons, hosieiy, 
ana bobbin net At Ouibraj, in important annual 
fair is held, at which gicat minibus ot horses md 
cattle arc sold It takes place between the 10th 
and 25th of August Pop 7%0 
FALCHION Sic Sworn 
FALCON {FaluA, iu the Linn ran /oology, a 
genus of buds, unhiding ill the dim not buds of 
niey, now known is the family of FaUantda , but 
m its piesent use is a ginriii tiuiu, limited to 
nearer uecordancc with its pnpulm use is i desig 
nation of those species which, m the language of 
falconry, weic styled tiohb birds of pri y Tl 1 tiue 
falcons are eh iractmBed by a bill c lined fiom the 
base, the uppi r m indible hooke el it the point, and 
the cutting edge ot the uppvr mandible furnished 
with a strong mojutmg notch, oi tooth The 
claws are also Riiaip, <ui\ed, and strong, and m 
accordance with all this poweiful armature, the 
whole frame is very robust and must ulai Thi 
legs are rather short, uid ha\ i gri it power in 
striking or sei/mg prey 1'lu keil of thi sternum 
(breastbone) is veiy large, and adapted for the 
attachment of powerful musehs, the tuieuli and 
coracoid boms (sn Bruns) an also very strong so 
as to afFoitl a sufficient lesistuig hise foi very 
powerful action of tho wings The wings aio long 
and pointed, the fust and third (pull k itlieis of 
equal length, the second rather the h ngesf the 
first and second mull feathers e margin ited nwu 'the 
tipi The true f {icons are bolder in proportion to 
their size than any other Falconid©— even (‘agios 
Their acuteness of vision is wonderful, and they 
have very great powers of flight A F ib known 
to have ti averted thi distance between Fontain 
bleau and Malti, not less than 1S50 miles, in 24 
hours , and as the se birds elo not usually fly during 
tho night, its flight was probably at the rate of 70 
■ or 80 miles an hour They soar to a prodigious 
height m the air, always endeavouring to outsoar 
way bird of which they may be m pursuit, and to 
' swoop down upon it from above , although it is far 
snore difficult for them to nse vertically m a calm 
' atmosphere than for birds of short and Tounded 
' Wing, and they either rise obliquely — often also 
. .making their onward flight in a senes $f arcs — or 
! } * avail &emselves of the wind, and by flying against 
i ft, m borne aloft as a boy’s kite is. The species 
aj pretty numerous, some of them are of very 
3' J wide geographic distribution, whilst others are 
VJjfoetiHar to certain countries or cbmatea The 
species are the Gyrfalcoh (q. v), or 
QpfiUeo), also known— although, 
variety—*# the Ioelt»AF* 

, f v ^ '4* » 
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and Greenland Jfc ; the Vita idtafeft 
(F percgnnun) y of whwh the female 
the F of falconers (see Falconry), and i* 

the Tercel, Tiercel, or Terealet, the HaRBY 
(F subbuteo), tlie Red-footed F, or Red-legg^lF. 

(F rttfipes), a sxn&U species, much 
Hobby, the Merlin (cl v,k (F auction ) , ahSlm^ 
Kestrfl (q \ ), or Windhover (F tmnuncitkf^ 
For tho speucs chiefly used in falconry v # 0 * l 
Falconry , , 

Very closely allied to the true falcons am tfcfcw 
species constituting the genus H wirax, very nsw/; 
but ri markable for strength and courage, natives of 
the East Indies. Tho upj>er mandible has tin) r 
notches In tlio H arpagous [Haipagus or Bktouiy 
of South America, both mandibles have two notches* s 
None of thebe, how ever, arc equal to the true falcoud 
in h ngtli of w r ing 

For particulais regarding tho FalcoiudCB, as 
subservient to field spoi'ts, set Falconry 

FALCO'NE, ANrino, an eminent I tab an battle- 
painter, bom at Naples m 1600 A fellow-student 
ol Salvator Rosa’s at Spagnoletto’s studio, he himself* 
subsequently became the foundei ot an academy of 
much ri sort In aceoidame with his turbulent 
impulsive nature, hi flung himself mto the political 
struggles ot the tunes, and during Masamello’s 
outlneak, oigimsed Jus numerous scholars and 
di pi nd nits into a secret band, which inflicted 
dtuiUy ictalution on the Spaniards. On % 
suppicssion of the msm rectiou, F fled to France, 
but subsi uuently ictumcd to Naples, whore he died 
m lbOd The wmks of tins painter, representing 
i lin fl> military si i n< s, are few m number, and 
costly hi prue, they are prized for tlieir extreme 
fidelity to nature, as much as for their harmony 
and bnlhaniy of colour, and their variety of 
i \pi ession 

FALCONER, William, was l>orn m Edinburgh 
about 17 10, and was one of a family of whom ful, 
excepting himsilf, w*ere deaf and dumb He went 
early to sea, s(*rvmg his apprenticeship on board a 
meirhantman , and before lie was 18 years of age 
lie was Hecoud mat< , in x vessel in thi Levant trade, 
which was shipwrecked off Capr Colonna, himself 
ind o othi rs )n me tht only portion of tho crew 1 
sa\(d III jmblishuf Tfa Shipwrrrl m 1762, and 
dm mg the ULxt year he entered the nav ’ aa mad* 
sljipma i m tin Royal Gnu ye When peace came, 
he it Bided m Loudon, win ro he wrote a satire on 
Vi ilki s, and compiled a Nautical Dictionary He 
pi ocie ded to sea m September 1769, as purser m 
the A t/roia fngatc , reached the Cape of Good Hope 
m December, and perished with his companions— 
the A Ui o t having gone down— m the Mozambique 
Cbannil 

F wrote several poems, hut The Shipwreck is the 
one on which Ins fame rests. It abounds in nautical 
language, and has the iare merit of being interesting. 

It is not a gri at poem, but it has always had ifif* 
readers and admirers In the second edition^ the A 
author added tho characters of Albert, RodniOlld, ' 
Palcmon, and Anna -characters bearing the same ' 
relation to actual sailors that Alexis and Chloe bear 
to actual shepherds and shepherdesses — and to soipa ^ 
extent destroyed that Hindeness of impres«iOi| ' 
wlucn was the chief ment of his work. . ^ 

FALCONET, a name fltod in the 15th and 
centuries for the smallest class of cannon* 
ball weighed from 1 lb to 3 lbs , and the gun frqmg 
5 cwt. to 15 cwt ^ kvwm 

FALCONI'DiE, a family of diurnal birda of AfeL 
(see Accipitres), corresponding with th^ 
genus Falco, and exhdwng those <&mefcm 
cular vigour, armature of beak and ‘ 



are numerous , the British Museum Alone contains back, as an Eastern sport, to a period ant^nofr 


. T ">*v -rr 


named end descnbed by ornithologists, which, m the and in the celebrated tfaveur tapestry, naroKl m 
p ro g r e ss of science, have been ascertained to owe figured with a hawk upon ms hand It seems, how* ’■ 
(heir distinctive characters merely to age and sex ever, to have been practised in Eastern countries,, v 
^P2 l 0 female is generally larger than the male , and and in Central Europe, long before it became v 

established m Great Britain , and to such, a height 
did the sport reach m Germany, that nobles, and 
e\ on kings, seem to have devoted to it the greater 
part of their time As an instance of this, the 
Emperor Frederic II of Germany was a passionate 
admirer of the sport, and is said to have written 
u tieatise on F, published by J G Schneider in 
1788 (2 \ ols Ltip ) In England, after the Norman 
Conquest, F set ms to have taken rapid strides, 
bung much indulged in by kings, nobles, and ladies; 
and in those days tin rank of the imhwdiial was 
indie ited by the particular species of hawk corned I 
on lus wrist Thus, an earl earned a Peregrine | 
Falcon In the 17th c , the sport declined , m the J 
18th c it partially revived, but again fell off about 

the year 1 72 f >, when the art of shooting birds on 

the wing came into fashion In the present day, an 
itttmpt is bung math in several quarters m England. 
yClwA to rt store this noble sp it, and already its rtstoi ation 

^8 is bung attended wit growing success. In India, 

J * Persia, and other ( intern countries, F is still 

Head and Foot of Brazilian Eagle caguly practised the methods there followed being 

for the most part nearly similar to those of Great 

the plumage of the* young different from that of the , , , , , - v , , 

m , mR ,rlrr ln F » two dwtuict kinds of hawks aie used— 


r &i 


the plumage of the young different from that of the 15r J t ’ u ° , , , , , - , , , 

•drift There an , in th, dift, , , „t groups, < onsidcr , In . F • two dl8tin f k ‘“ ds «* ha " ks , a ' e used 7 
able diversities in tin eunitnu art string of the l ! e ‘7™^ or l tr ' ,e talcoas . and sLort 
bill, which also has the cutting edgis of the man X , % k* l , ^ ° f 1 °| ,reetuted 

dibles either notch, d, festoon,,!, or ,,U,n , the figs J**# by the (,yrfUcon and lWme, tlie second 
Mid toes also exhibit dive, s.t.es a, to U„ jth, st< in/tU, * the t. <M haak and Sparing hawk, and though 
feathenng, Ac , and m some groups, flu « " r r ‘ rtu . n 1 »*T<>^ the nuilc is anpaiar, as a rfla 

much longer, and at the same time inon pointed! than the /«/« ot u.-h spotics are much more highly 
m others ° This is narticulailvthe (as, with the true f ,ttcu,e<1 for s^irt.ng purposes, from their being 


able diversities i 


and the first neaily equal to it ue < ailed noble °. n “ e ««» ■«««*, secona teatner 

azsrs £sr»*ti!r-*=s t -rcra.-tttt&i'fjy s 

the latter — having the fourth quill feather longest, 1 J f.\ r . ,, , , , . 

and the first ve£y short -are called ynohle Unh . J be Gyrfalcon (q v ) is the largest > specie* but 
nrrn ^ il, 0 from its extreme rarity in the Butish Islands, is 

3Lf ire distributed ovei all p uto ./the world . * dd ®“ , used The Tercgnue Falcon is the bird bi 
and almost all kinds of vert,), rate arumvls, except ^catert f it our with falconers, and if taken frwt^ 
the largest quadrupeds, are the prey of some ot »^t, as is usually the case, and caret uUy tnuned, 
then. Some also d< voui insects lake the /’,/„/« ^ ord ! l I 'f t *\ r 8 l f K),t than any other Bntaah specie* 
among ravenous quadrupeds, the F do uot willingly We shad therefore confine our remarks, for the 
feed m cam on, tut generally s,./c and kill their }™ 8t l art > to the 6 I*° rt “ “ practised with this 

own prey As m the Fdukv, also there is a pin DlI £r , , c , u 

vision for the preservation of tho flaws from bung 18 * or B P or ^ in S P 01 ^ 08 ^ ^ x& * 

blunted by unnecessary contact with the ground, ov undergone a eaicfu process ol tniimng The young 
with anv hard substonce. the V eontmtmc the kawk 18 B ! orc ^ ‘ r .- uned than that which h^a 


with any hard substonce, the V contra, ting the “ awK 18 n 0 / c traineu »¥ 

toes som to elevate their claws Hie F genially boen "afiht in a wUd stoto^but m otiier ca^ 
Bve in naira. a lum,1>er °f ojierations require to be gone throu^i 

The Lammcr-geyer (q v) connects this family the sportsman h« Wo«J 

with the Vultures , the Wreto.y (q v ), whdst u lut .° *» iM 
many respects agreeing with the F is peculiar m and daB gerou 8 

Borne of its characters or y,? ullg Woou hor ? o “l ,a(u0n fled gha«, 

^ usually twb in number), is carefully conveyed to th& 

EAIjCONRY, the term applied to the art of f vlconer’s home there she is kept m an onefl shed 
trammer certain of the £ ilcon ti ibes to the pursuit in a nest of straw, and fed several times a aay UMI 

j __ xi. _ r i i . i __ ii.. r_...c i ... r tL ’ - .1 -ex J-IFZLXi 


pigeon, sc In ancient times, this sport was called should never be handled, except to put on the ,< 

^awkino, a term still preserved in many places, and bells (see fig 1), which afterwards becota# ) 

Abd which, perhaps, is the more strictly correct maneut fixtures. Her powers of flight^ 
the two. Now a days, Falconry is the tern as yet veiy kxni&ed, the depends upon her 

,\V -JH *■ » v * # 
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tie* «f M» aud*Mfe w» to come w$i*d 6e&; these, tw 
eft Jus call. He* meat k mraallyflxad by leather strap* ceil 




mdted 5e&; these, agate, stoe fitted pteoe 

by leather strap* called hmotit; and both* tf^mnr 
with the jesses, become permanent msam^wm 
during the bird's flight Ju ms am two TtIMftMtl 
straps, h\e or six inches in length, attached W 
each teg immediately below the bells; t ha r jMI|p|, 

dflMMHBte 


Fig, 1 , — Leg and Foot of Hawk, shewing the method of 
attaching tlie Bella and Jesses 
4 , the end of Uimh b, b , the Jr*hen , r, the bill , d , the hewit, 
a, the raivela of silver, with owner's name and addiess 
engraved 

to an apparatus termed the hire (see fig 2), and 
thus the nawk is eaily accustomed to that import- 
ant instrument, the further uses of which are 
explained Mow By 
degrees her powers of 
flight are stiength 
tmd, and she m per 
nutted to fly at 1 trge 
(returning to the lure 
at her master s wull 
to be fed, or m hawk- 
ing language, to i emain 
at hack) for several 
weeks, during which 
tune her mealB are 
gradually reduced to 
one a day While at 
hack, she book tunes 
becomes wild, wanders 
far from home, and 
Fig 2—' Tho Lure kills game for her 

self, and when this is 
the case, Bhe is usually caught by enticing her to 
a how net, close to which a pigeon or some meat 
X* fastened to the ground After being ‘taken up* 
from hock, she is kept at the block (see fig 3) — the 
stand upon which she Bits — for a few days before 
her regular training begins At this time, also, 
h&wkB require a bath twice or thnee a week. 

The first of the principal operations in tro ping 
is hooding , an operation which, if successfully per- 
formed by the trainer clunng his earlier efforts, paves 
the way for overcoming many subsequent difficulties 
It demands the greatest patience and the temie rest 
manipulation lhe hood is a cap of leather (see 
«* 3), mode to fit the head of the falcon in such a 
mann er as totally to obscure the light, a single 
aperture only being left, through which the beak 
protrudes, and a slit behind, through which are 
passed the braces or ties that secure the hood t6 
the head By shutting out the light, the hood is 
serviceable m tending to make the hawk quiet and 
tractable, but to accustom the falcon to submit to 
ite use requires much time and great management 
When, after great perseverance, this is achieved, 
the hawk is said to be * made to tJie hood' during 
which process she also learns to sit balanced upon 
i the fist Besides tending to induce docility by 
hiding the light, the hood is of further service m 
iteittag out from view any object which might 
^pne the hawk to flutter or bail off the fist or 
.jeadge on its way to and from the field, <5tc Hence 




Fig .3 — Hooded Peregrine lalcon on its blook . 

One end of the hash In utl iched to tho Jpwea, the other to a 
l mg di i\rn into tin nldn of tin. block , and thus the hawk Is 
pit vented fiom ticuplng 

again, ire lliomsilvcs attached to another leathern 
sti ap, called the farsA, about four times the thick* 
ness of a boot lace (see fig 1), by two rings mr 
vanxh, and the lmd Wmg thus caparisoned, the 
falconer winds the leash through his fingers, and 
mo prevents the falcon’s escape while on lug wrist 
Instead of varvels, some falconers follow the Dutch 
plan <;f using a swivel, the 
former method, however, is f\ 

now considered the best A _\|gEk^v 

long cord, called the creancc , 
is further attached to the 3&|||P 5r 
leash, and is used for the W 

purpose of giving the bird w 

gre iter freedom during her 1 

training than that afforded I > 

by the leash alone I 

The lure is a bunch of ■ 

feathers attached to a cord I 

and tassel, and m the centre jl 

of the bathers is usually a Mi 

piece of spliced wood, to M j|l 

which a piece of meat may bfe V ' ^ 

attached. By accustoming V 

the haw k to feed off the lure, V ( { 

or to come to it at a certain W , v 

coll or whistle to be fed when pig, A*~T4bt& fedfe- 
on the wing, the lure becomes ' " 

an important adjunct to the 
at by it he m enabled to entice bin Wi 'imk* ‘wjfeas? 
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an unsuccessful chase. On such occasions, the The heron, seeing the f deans approach, disgetges foot , 
falconer reclaims his bird by swinging the baited food, to lighten itself, an# 1 immediately ascend* 
lure round and round his head, accompanying the the air, the hawks, eager m pursuit, ana quicker of 
action by some well-known calL Four wings tied wing, speedily make upon it, and strive to gain 
together make a good lure The tabur stycke and greater elevation byaseneBof beautiful gyration A 
drawer were formerly used for the same purpose When one of the hawks succeeds in nsmg above 
as the litre, bat were made in the form of a stick. the heron, it stoops, that is, descends swiftly, and in 
In Europe, hawks aro carried on the left wrist a direct line, upon the game, aiming a stroke With 
(while m file East they sit upon the right) , and to its outstretched legs and talons a* its body , this 
protect the falconer's hand from being lnjnied by tho lieion almost always succeeds at fust m eluding, 
the bird's claws, a glove of stout buckskin leather by a rapid and sudden movement aside. The 
is used And here it may be remarked, that the second liawk, which by this tune has also soared, 
claws and beak of wild caught or haggard falcons, then stoops, while the first is regaimng its former 
are usually pared or toped If the bud to he altitude, and so on for many successive tunes, till 


trained, instead of being a nestling, happens to be one hawk at length clutches the heron or binds, 
a Wild one, the difficulties of training are immt isnr- upon which her companion joins her, and the three, 
ably increased, and can only bt ovucomo hy days buoyant by the motion of their wings, descend 


and nights of unwcaiying exertion If it proves gently to the earth The falconer’s imperative duty „ 
Unusually restless and difficult to tame, it is kept is now to be up or neai tho spot where the three 


<M1 low diet, is pi evented from sleeping for several buds aie descending, to drvort the attention of the 
days and nights, and lias cold water pom cd upon hawks before tluy reich the ground, and entice 
itby means of a sponge, &c By those and otlici thorn fiom the quarry to him, by means of live 

I L .11- i i. i A „ 


means, the falcon gradually loses nun h of its 
restiveness, and submits with tolerable lead in css 
to the processes of training 


I ngi ons as lurts This is Aery necessary, as the 
leion is extremely dangerous, and has been fre- 
qin ntly known to injure the hawks with its sharp 


For training tho ryes s, or young falcon, to the be ik when on the giound, though it is allbutper- 
lure, as preparatory to rtiteiing at game, .Sir John fectly harmless while in tho air When the heron's 
Sebright says ‘Take the h iwk out while vojy wounds have been dressed — for this bird is rarely 
hungry, and let an assistant swing tho line ioutuI kilbdmsueh ciicouifl s — a ring with the captors 
his head steadily, and at full length of the cold , n uno is usually affixi to its leg, after which it is 
Upon this the falconer casts oft his hawk with set at liberty, and fat becomes available for future 
the usual whistle or halloo, still holding the cieance, sport The falconer’s usual <ry of encouragement 
and the assistant suffers tin luie to fall to the to Ins hawks upon the springing of the quarry, is 
ground, for fear of injury to tin hawk, by stnk ‘ Hooha ha ha ha 1 ’ Ilia cry when the quarry is 
ing it m the air with the two strings attached killed, is • Whoop f ’ A falcon takes its prey either 
When this lesson is perfect, tin issistuit, instead by tearing or raking it with the hind claw of each 
pf suffering tho lure to fall, withdraws it, and dis foot at the instant of passing, or by clutching the 
Appoints the hawk, which Hits b> him, uid then victim with its talons, and when she thus succeeds 
returns, when lie ini> be suffutd to stnke the in binding to liei quarry, she slowly descends with 
Jure and feed upon it Xu process of turns the it to the ground The supposition that the hawk 
creance may be removed, and the hawk enticed to strikes its quarry with the beak or breastbone m 
the lure from a considerable distant o, and m ly then its swoop, is a mistaken one 


strike it m the air (if the lurt is a light ont) 


Besides the Peregrin* Falcon, the Merbn ib trained 


swinging round the head of the assistant After a for F , and is extremely bold This bird, however, 
still greator time, the hawk becomes so perft ct that is flown at small game, chiefly larks The Gos- 
she will cirole round tho head of the falconei, h iwk, though it does not soar and stoop, flies 
waiting for the lure to be thrown, and is then dncct at its game it is used eluefly for pheasaritB, 
said to “ wait on” pci fectly When the hawk is rabbits, hares, &c, m an enclosed country The 
feeding on the lure, tho falconer should cncouiage Sparrow hawk, fiom its extreme boldness, is a great 


her, and suffer her to finish without alarm, by fivounte, but is flown at smaller kinds of birds 
which she will be shewn that she may do so onlv, such as blackbirds and thrushes, &c. The 
'Without fear, and will readily suffei herself to be Hobby is seldom or never used 


taken after flying She should also be accustomed 
to horses, men, and dogs ’ 

Having ‘made the hawk’ to the fist, the hood , 
Ubd the lure, she is next ‘entered’ at luu gams (tin 


The following aie the principal terms used m 
falconry A falcon’s legs, from tho thigh to the foot, 
are termed arms, toes , petty singles, claws , pounces; 
wings, sails, tail, tram, crop , gorge, lower stomach, 


quarry) This is done by t>ing a long cord oi cttance punnel , ftathers, hair, &c , ejected at tho mouth, 
to tho varvels of the jesses, and flying the hawk die castings A young hawk from the nest is an 
from the hand at a bird throw n out to it, also cyess or eyas , one that can hop, but not fly well, a 
restrained by a coni The haw k is next flow n hranchei , a nestling hawk reared at liberty, is a 
several times without a ircance at buds shortened hack hauk, a young hawk able to take game, a 
in their flight, after which it is ieady to be entered so a; hawk, a mature wild hawk is a haggard or blue 
at wild quarry In cOso of failiue, howeaer, a In e hawk , young hawks taken in their migrations, are 
bird, similar to that at which she is flowm, should passage hawks, or red hawks — the term red being 
be earned to the field, and thrown out to her in a applied merely as a title of distinction between 
oreance by way of encouragement the \ ouns hawk and the eyess or nestling, the 


j oung hawk and the eyess or nestling, the 


The heron is, and always has been, a favounte colours of the two being in reality the same. The , 
rfect of pursuit m British F . the nei lod of the year training of the passage-hawk and haggard is termed 


dbject of pursuit m British F , the pei lod of the year training of the passage-hawk and hi 
best adapted for the sport being the breeding season reclaiming, fluttering, is baiting, 


;ard is termed 
ighting with 


downwind from the heronry, so as to intercept when she flies off with it, she carries j vAmk* 
the bird in its up wind flight homewards. When a she plucks it, she deplume q. Dead game is lie 
hwn is seen to pass, a couple (a cast) of hawks are pelt. Stooping or swooping is the act of descending 
tyuhooded and ‘cast off,' and the chase commences, with dosed wings from a height at juftgf. Direct, 






fligh^witbout soarmg, is titling of; changing from 
^ anotW73U*m^. When came flies into 
a it in When the hawk » moulting 

>her feathers, she is mevnng; after Her first moult, 

> she is fatom&xd; with complete plumage, summed , 
when in good condition, she is enseamed, when j 
out of condition, seamed Mending the feathers 
j artificially (an operation frequently performed 
i when one has been accidentally broken) is termed 
imping ; blunting bill and talons, copxtuf When 
the falcon is obediently flying round m the air, 
she waits on her masUr , flying long winced liawks 
from the wnst, is termed flying out of the hood , a 
couple of hawks is a cant 1 he cadge is a frame of 
Wood with four legs It is carried by means of 
straps, which pass over the heart rs’ (the cidgus) 
shoulders, and is used, when there art stvcral casts 
of hawks, to bo taken to the field The block (set, 
fig, 3) is a round meet of w < od such os would be 
made by saw iug o foot of wood out of a felled luck 
tree of some twtnty yeuV giowth, ond upon this 
the hawk sits when out of doom Through the 
bottom of the block runs an iron spike, whit li btin^ 
drive n into the ground, sc cure s tho blot k to its 
place, and so presents the hiwk from cliagging it 
away Falcons art vtry imguieious md if not 
carefully ke pt sepur ite would soon kill c n h other 
The so et n oi path is a perth guarded by a i illin^ 
piece ol cam is to support tin hiwks m t ise tt 
their leaping dow n up ntbis the hawks aie plated 
at night in an an utmt nt calk d the mens 

The best works on tlit subject ire those of I ur 
berville and Lathim ifsppotivtly as old trellises, 
and that of Sir John Sebright, is compantnely 
modem Of the more recent trtatiscs J a bom y 
m the British Jsl(8 y by Salvm and Lrodrick (Loud 
1855), and Fahonty % iti Claim* aiul Fiactuc by 
Freeman and Salvin (Lontl 187)), ire the hi st 
authorities 

The village of Falconswaeid, mar Bois le Due, m 
Holland, has for rainy years furnished falconers to 
almost all Euiope Sir John S( bright says ‘I 
have known miny falconers m Lngland, and in 
the service of diffeitnt pnnees on the continent, 
but I He ver met w ith one of them w ho w as not i 
native of Falcouswacrd 

FALEMti, one of the most important tnbut tries 
of the Senegal (q v ), into which it falls, m lit 
about 14° 40 .N , and long 1J°48 W Its cun ho 
baa not yet been fully exploied 

FALE'RII i city of am u nt I tnina, was sit ated 
west of the liber, and north of Mount Sor icte fts 
earliest historical anpeirinci is in 437 b c , when, 
according to I ivy, tne mb ibitants (wk » were e tiled 
Falisci) Joined with those of Vtn m assisting the 
Fidenates ,igamst the Horn ins Tlie I ilisci wen 
among the mo^t dangtrous enemies of Rome, and 
were the last of the i tranans who submitted to its 
power Their city was at last destioyed by the 
Romans (241 b c ), and they themselves wcic com 
polled to choose a new Hite i ft w miles off Here a 
Roman colony was setth cl m tho time of the trium 
vxrs, whence the place took the n line of Coloma 
Junonia Fahscorum But this Roman F does not 
appear to have ever acquired any importance, for 
the temple which anciently attracted so many 
pilgrim*, Btood on the site of the older town 
During the middle ages, however, i new city 
sprang up on the rums of the Ltruso m F , which 
. finally obtained the name of ( ivita Castellana (q v ) 

* Rums of the Roman or later F , consisting of a 
part of the ancient walls, are still visible. 

* FALF'RNIAN WINE, so called from Falemus 
JLpcr. the district in which it was grown— and 
Ip!#} ]ay m the northern portion of Campania, 


came flits into 
rk is moulting 


between the Massican Hills and the northern bank 
of the Vulturnus— was one of the favourite ^er ot 
the Romans It is desen bed by Horace as, Jtt h» 
time, surpassing all other wmea then m repute, «nd 
seems to have been m groat favour with the poet 
himself In tho time of Flrny, however, as he fitfr* 
self informs us, Falemian wine hod already, oWWg 
to a want of care in its cultivation, begun to dedfifeO 
m quality , and the wine then esteemed the bosk 
was a v auoty grown in tlie Falerman neighbourhood* 
and called Faustianum . 

FALIE RI, Marino, a celt brat ed Venetian* waW 
bom about the y< ar 1284 He was elected m 1354, 
at thi a^t of 70, Doge of Venice, and was the third 
ot Ins nunc talk d to this supreme dignity, but was 
dccapit ite d m the following yeai for his dating con- 
spirat y ig mist the lights of tho commonwealth, 
which previous to bis elution, he had zealously 
m iieel m tlie e ip« dies of commmder of the forces; 
commander of the Hett ind ambassador At the 
bh g( of /ari, in 1140, be defeated an army of 
80,000 Hungirians, vigorously pursuing at the sama 
turn ( vt( nsivi an ge ojierations, and in the course of 
the wir having assumed tho command of the fleet* 
c ipturul ( ipo d lalrni Subsequently, ho becamo 
Ambassador ot the u public to Romo and Genoa. 
Of in ungo vc in ibh and implaoablo temper, km 
bittf r re sentrm nt h< ( ms to have beon loused by 
i gioasly oflensivc libel on his fair and youthful 
wife, the author of which, a young patrician n&med 
Mu b< h Steno, owed some grudge to the doge. The 
pumshnu rit aw iieled to the young noble by a patri- 
am till mn al sceimd to F wholly inadequate to 
the oflence by vvbuli his ducil dignity had been 
outi igtfl, and m older to avenge this double slight, 
he organised an ambitious plot, with tho object 
of overtime wing tht republic, and massacring the 
heads of the iiibtocracy, to be followed by his 
ow n assumption of su\ ci cign rights 'I he conspiracy 
was, however, reve ilcd on tho t\o of its execution, 
ind F w is ariestffl ITo sullen d death by deca- 
j nt itiou on the 17th of Apul 1355, on the very 
spot where, a year puviously, he had been ten- 
dfied universal homage as supiemo magistrate of 
th( btitf In the lull of tho great council, which 
< ntiiis the porfcruts of all the doges, the space 
allottc a to tint of F is draped with a veil of 
s iblc and lie irn the following inscription 1 HlC set 
hens Mart vi Faiiiro eh eopititi pro crunimbus. 1 
A futhful representation of the plot, and of its 
chief confeder ites, is given in Byron’s drama of 
Marino J? alien 

rA'IjKlllK, a Scottish parliamentary burgh, situ- 
at<d on a rising giound in the midst of a populous 
mineral and manufacturing distnct in Stirlingshire, 
near the old Roman w ill of Antoninus, with no 
pretf n si on cither to beauty of situation or to archi- 
tfctuial or other chgince Fop in 1861, 002*1 In 
1600, it u is math i buiph of barony by King 
limes VI, in favour of Alexander Lord laving- 
Htom, if ter wards Farl of (allan<l<r, in whose 
fivoui iIbo it was in 1646 ernted a burgh of 
legality by King < lnrjcs 1 In 1715, it passed to 
the rrown by the f ifutuie of the Earl or Linlith- 
gow ind Callander and it was not till the pass** 
ing t f tin Reform Bill m 1832 that it was made 
a p irhamcntary burgh, and received a municipal 
constitution, with a council of twelve, including At 
provost, three bathos, and a treasurer It unuaA 
with Andru , Hamilton, Lanark, and Linlithgow, $ 
se ndmg a member to parliament It has nine y early 
fairs, an ext* nsivt inland trade, various local ItytyMfe* 
facturcs, and charitable institutions Its parish 
church - the Kglais Bhrec, Vona Capolla, Ar 
Kirk of our chartulanes and of low 
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<me or two monuments of some antiquity, but was 
Itself rebuilt in the year 1810 The church, church 
lauds, and barony belonged of old to the Abbey of 
HolvroodL Near F, in 1298, Sir William Wallace 
made his masterly retreat fiom the disastrous battle 
(see Falkirk, Batti e of), in which he lost his brave 
companions m arms, Sir John Graham and Sir J ;hn 
Stewart, both Baid to be interred in the parish 
churchyard. The inscribed stone alleged to eovtr 
the gi pave of Sir John Graham, is apparently more 
modern than his turn In 1746, the neighbouring ><1 
of F was the scene of another battle, in which the 
royal troops were defeated by thom of Prince (. haih s 
Edward. It is now chiefly noted for its well known 
cattle trysts, at which stock is yeaily sold to tlu 
^amount of about £1,000,000 In the mum lute 
Vicinity are the well known Oairon lion winks, the 
Forth and Clyde Cinil, ind tin Ldmbur 0 h iml 
Glasgow, and Scottish t tnti il K ulw ays 

FALKIRK, Bath y or W dlaco had foil >wed up 
his victory ovci the English ncai Stirling m 1207 
by taking possession of some of the more import in t 
fortresses of Scotland In the f >1 low mg year, King 
Edward, having returned fiom riimkrs summoned 
a great army to meet him at Yoik, ind matched 
northward to Roxbmgli, and thence ulmg the coat 
coast of Scotland md the liort cf the Tirth oi 
Forth It was not till the diy of the bittle the 
22d July 1208 that 1 dwird first saw the cm my 
The Scottish infantry, much intenor m numbers to 
the English, wue arranged in ft ur circular bodies 
on a small eminence uc ir Falkirk md were irnicd 
with lances, and w ith bow s m lair ms The c a\ dry, 
numbering only 1000 men inn placed in the if u 
This array wia chaigtd by the 1 n Jish cavalry 
The Scottish footnun brivelv withstoc d the onset oi 
the well appointed English hoist f Int the cav diy 
dismayed by the piipomUriting numbers. of the 
enemy, rode from tin held with ut sti iking i bl w 
Thus left without support the sp irimn ind ar ht rs 
were compelled to yield md flu retro it burn 
general The loss on the Sc >ttish side is said to 
have amounted to 15,000 men I he it suits of this 
defeat were, that the military p >wcr of Sedlm l 
| such os it was, wis bioktn , ind 1 lw ird lctuinc l 
to England master of all the import int stiongholds 
of the south 

FA'LKLAND, a royal burgh of Scotland, in the 
county of Fife, is situated at the north e istc rn b ise 
of the Lomond Hills 11 miles north of Edinburgh, 
and 10 miles south west ot Cupar The east 
Lomond Hill rises so abruptly bt hind the tow u as 
to intercept the rays of the sun fiom it foi seven d 
weeks dunug winter F was in c uly times a m inoi 
of the Earls of Fite It passed from them to the 
crown in 1425, and was mule a loyal Lmr Ji ly 
James II m 1458 Within the town are the remains 
of Falkland Palace — a laige town (in the s ime sty le 
as the north western tower of HoJvrood) ibove a 
vaulted doorway leading into tlu courtyard, built 
about 1500, and two sides of a quadrangle, built 
between 1530 and 1550, fine and iiitutsting examples 
of Scottish an hitecture The pal at e w as a fav ounte 
residence of King James IV , and after bis death, in 
1513, his widow, the impetuous sister of King Henry 
VIII. of England, was hero kept m lestramt for a 
season. Here her son, King James V , died m 1 542 
The last king who occupied the palace was Chailes 
II, who passed a few days in it in 1650 Ot the 
more ancient castle m which David, Duke of 
Rothesay, was imprisoned and start eel to death 
by the Duke of Albany, m 1402, no traces now 
remain F is frequently alluded to in the verses of 
! Sir David Lindsay Pop (1861) 2938, who support 
| t hems elves mainly by handloom weaving. 


FALKLAND, Luckos Ga*y, Viscount, was 
born, it 19 believed, at" Burford, in Oxfordshire, m 
1610, and educated first at Trinity College, pdfeKn 
—his father, Henry Cary, Viscount Falkland, being 
at that time lord deputy of Ireland— and afterwards 
at St John's College, Cambridge. Even during lus 
father’s lifetime, he enjoyed an ample fortune, left), 
him by his grandfather His earlier years were 
wholly devoted to study, and to the conversation 
of learned men, among whom he himself, by all 
accounts, must have occupied a first place His 
result nee (Burford) was only ten miles from Oxford, 
md here, accoidmg to Clarendon, 4 he contracted 
fimiliiuty and fiundship with the most polite and 
ut i in ite me n ot that university The praise which 
tint hi tomn bestows on him is txtriordmary , but 
F is one of those historical personages whose 
chirutn and ibihties we must tikt on the word 
ot fin ml* uid panegyrists if at all, for his deeds 
md wiitings ir lot tquil to his fame In 1633, 
he wis mule* one of the gentlenun of the privy- 
rhamber to L lnirhs 1 , mil t >ok pari in the expedi 
tion against the Se >ts in 1619 In 1040, he entered 
piiliament w member tor Newport m the Isle 
of Wijit, and was at first distinguished by his 
jatimtic /i il for the liws and constitution of bis 
fountiy Against such men as Sti afford and Finch 
lie (\lubitcl grt it severity of speech though even 
in thru eist lus aln >st hni il bve of the forms 
of hgil protiduie v mimftsted Shortly after, 
he c motived it to 1 his duty to assume quite a 
different politic il fit m d point and to oppose what 
stemid to him the cxrtssts and llhgilitio of the 
popuLrpirty On the brt akin out of the n\ il war, 
lie eonsiqnt utly tiok ])irt with the lung, though 
mourning de ply th( niisuns which li s countiy was 
ilout t) sultei ITe died i soldo rs death at the 
b ittle of N t w ) urv , Sc } tomb* i 20 1 64 1 F was quite 
unli lied t) ]lsy i prietual put in the sanguinary 
politics of his time but lus g mum 1 ne of England 
and of the lights of the niton which burned m 
him as strongly when a roy ilist as when attack 
mg Sti iff >nl an 1 the bishops enibhs ns to under 
st in 1 bettd than we mi Jit oih ivvise hue done, 
tlu dorp indication th it jiosscssid the English 
gentlemen who ltpitsintt 1 the Commons at the 
iriogint and unptmciplul policy oi Charles’s 
advisirs E wiott v iri ms trtatis s &c , the prin- 
cipil of vs huh is 1 Disfouiseon the 1 infallibility oj 
the Chinch of Ite wr 

FALKLAND ISLANDS, tlio only considerable 
cluster m tht South Atlintu, lie ibout 300 miles to 
the east noith east of the Stiaitof Magellan, stretch* 
mg in S lat from 51° to 52* 3(/, and in W Iona, 
fiom 57° 40 to 61° 20 After having successively 
belonged to 1 rime and Spain, tiny have, since 1771, 
formed put of the Bntish empire, and in 1833 they 
began to be settled, being, as a whole, the most 
southuly of the organised colonies of England 
Thty number about 200, presenting a total area ot 
alout 1*5,000 square nnles. Pop (1868) 621 The 
two largest members of the group, East Falkland and 
Wtst Falkland, comprise between them more than 
half the suiface, and of the remainder, the chief 
oms are (treat Swan, Saunders, Kcppel, Pebble, 
Ea^lt, and Jason This possession is valuable 
mainly fiom its position with rtsptct to the Southern 
and Pacific Oceans, being in this connection all thfe 
more valuable on account of its many excellent 
h u hours Both the soil and the climate are much 
better adapted to pasturage than to cultivation** 
WTnle the natural grass is extremely luXttrta&k 
scarcely anything but a few vegetables is grown 
in the settlement Tbo coasts teem with fifeh* 
more especially with cod , and m certain seasons of 
the year, penguins and seals are killed in g rest 







tinsreil The temperature 


t&a formed reason is about 53° F , and of the latter, 
about 40" These averages considerably exceed the 
vogue estimates of early navigators, who, coming 
suddenly down from the tropical heats, api>car to 


borean cold. 1 hough theie is no timber worthy 
of the name, yet peat abounds to the dopth of ton 
feet. In 1857, the revenue and expenditure respec- 
tively were £5610 and £5546 w hue, in the snne 
year, the arrivals flora abroad shewed 40 vessels 
and 18,415 tons In 1850, the linpoits amounted 
to £1 1, WO, and the exports to £11, SOU 

According to an official return foi 1858, 20 acres 
have been reclaimed for hoi ti< ulture in the neigh 
bourhood of Stanley, the si it of government, 
and he sheep, ihitfly Cheviots and Soutlulovv ns, 
amounted to 8000, trio wool lomuunding a good 
pnee in London, and the mutton finding a ri uly 
market on tin spot The pc at r oi the colony, pi i 
viously guarded by a single constable and cimuI 
aid, had bten sun red by the amval of a small 
garrison of unbodud pmsioncrs 

FALL The doitum of the Toll is tlic doctmieof 
the liistoncal mtrodiution of evil into the world, is 
described in the thud chiptcrof the bmk ot Gi m sis 
The statement ot this ilnptn m its n itui il ami 
obvious meaning is t> this cih<t, tint the stipmt, 
which ‘was more subtil tlnn my b< ist of Hit in Id 
which the Lord God had mull, tempted tin wotnvu 
to eit of tin trie i f tin knowh d»,i of good ind i vil, 
regarding which the Lord G d hid sinl, ‘Uliou 
shalt not eat of it for m the d i> th it thou e iti st 
thereof thou slmlt sun ly die ’ In ( nnti mpt ot tins 
command and wanting, 4 the serpent sud unto tin 
woman “Ye shall not siucly die foi God doth 
know that m the day ye eat tin i oof, thin your 
eyes shall lie opened, and }i shill be as gods, 
knowing good iriel evil” And wlnn the woman 
saw that the tieo was good foi food, md that it 
was pleasant to the c>is, md i tiee to bo denied 
to make one wise, she took ot tin fiuit the it of, 
and did cat, and gut ilso unto hi i husbunl with 
her, and hi did c it ’ The risult of this was, 
that thin eyes weic opened, and tiny knew tli it 
they were inked and when tiny hi ird the voiei 
of the Lord in the ^iidtn, tin} hid lliem lives, 
and on bung siui monid, they at know hilled thur 
transgression, and were drum foith imm Id u 
Separate punishments, also, as the const qnente 
of the transgression, wm dinounud agmist the 
serpent, the woman, and the man Phi* first 
was cuised above all eatth, and condtnmttl to go 
upon its belly, and to i_at du**t all the diys of its 
life. Enmity w is to be put In tween it and the 
woman, and between its sud and her seed, ‘it 
ah all bruise thy hi id, and thou shalt b? uiae bis hei l 5 
The woman was to bring forth childiui in sorrow, 
and to be subject to her husband, to whom lur 
desire was to cleave Hie ground was cursed foi 
the man’s sake, and he was to i at of it in sorrow all 
the days of his life , in the sweat of his f ice ho w is 
to eat bread till he returned to the ground. 

Such is the narrative of Genesis, upon which the 
doctrine of the Fail is based Th% dor trine assumes 
various forms, according to the mtei pri tatum wliu li 
'the narrative receives Some theologians interpret 
the narrative more literally— although none can be 
Said to do so quite literally— and others interpret 
ft more figuratively , while others reject it altogether 
ns a narrative, and look upon it merely as a mythical 
/Story of the early tnuo — mirroring the lapse from 
* primitive golden ago, or age of innocence. 


1 Even the moat orthodox theolbgifcn* so fa* 
spiritualise the narrative, or regard it 
The serpent, for example, is with them th* dmL 
although the text m Genesis itself gives no of 
such on mterpi station The enmity between th* 
serpent and the woman is the enmity between the 
<}ev il and mankind , and the bruising of the hsadaxtd 
the heel is supposed to represent the victorious OOCL*, 1 


of Jisus Christ, is tin* Messiah, over the devil. The 
doctrine oi the 1 all, according to the most comma* 
mode of mtci prctation, may be stated m the follow* ‘ 
mg terms Our fust parents being seduced by th* 
subtlety mil tt inflation of Satan, sinned m eating 
tin. lorhidilm ir uit By this sin, tiny foil from their 
origin il i i^htcousness, and eommuuion with GtajL 
anil so Ik i aim di id in am, and wholly ilolilod m alt^ 
the f unities mil paits of soul and body Hiey^ 
being tlu loot of all in inland, the guilt of this euni 
w us imputed, md the same death m sin and 
coiiuptcil n lime eonvived to all their posterity, 
disc liiling funn tin m by ordinary generation’— 

Il ( stnunstn i o t fusion of An/A, e vi The Fall, in 
this \ii w, is the tc mptution of our fiist parents to 
c it by tin d vil, and tin inheritance of tnia act by 
tliui n itui il descend mts '1 his nuy be said to be 
tlu orthodox doc turn oi tin C lmstian church 

2 Otlui tin donums consult) the tlurd cliapter of 
Genesis to hi in tlu mini allegorical — representing 
a pit. tui e oi tlu \ uric in * of apj>etite in our firSD 
puculs In this vuw, the serpent is a mere 
mi igin ir^ u 1 1 ssoiy the < mbh m of tcmptaticm , 
tlu supposed mtei vuw between God and our first 
parents is ot tlu s uno i h u u tor the emblem of th* 
voki of (oiisiuiue following unlawiul indulgence, 
tlu tiee of the knowledge* of good and evil repre- 
Hints Houii foim of sensunl indulgence The only 
realities m the pictiue aio the moral realities, 
eonsui ntt and temptation in somo carnal form- 
ic ihtiLS which wire no more powerful in the case 
of oui lust paunts thin thty are in the case of all 
tin lr di su nd nits who ) lelil to unlawful indulgence, 
is tlu > did Tlu doctnuo of tin Fall, according to 
this ndi ipii tition, is simply the doctimo of the 
ibmc oi lief will m out inst jiarents , and tho 
qiii stion it tlu iiJitiou of Huh prmiaiy sin to all 
siibsi ij nut sin, ii v mously ri glide il by this class 
il tlu >gi ms \1J of thim woidd repudiate any 
loirn il i input itu n 1 1 it , yet all oi most allow some 
n iu d ti insmissjou or mhciitarn p of corrupted will, 
as tlu* const quern t of tin original abuse of it 

'Hit IN 1 v'lin theory maintained, indeed, that the 
rare was not the worst of Adam’s fall , but that, 08 
our first puents ‘wire to blame for yielding to a 
temptation which tiny might have* resisted, so all 
of us, by a propu itttntion m cultivating our 
nitmil powers, may m iiutam our mnocenco 
amidst tlu temptations with which wo are sur- 
roundtd, and, then fori, that wo fill short of that 
wliu h it is in mu powi r to do, if wo do not yield a 
inorr pufut obiiliuiic to the law of God than 
Adam yielded’ JLhr Aiminun theory, again, 
con t< rub 1 tint tlu chief Joss of the race, as th* 
i onsi rju ru c of the trail sgri bsion of our first parents, 
was the feubji ctiou to d< ith thereby incurred, ana 
tlu moi il disadv m tig s arising out of the fear of 
di ith ( >tbi rs, more* orthodox than cither, contend 
tbit the Kpuiluil unity of the race necessarily 
implies tint the deprived will of our first parents 
lias disundid to tlieir postuity os their unhappy 
poiti n 

3 Hit opinion of tnosr who look upon the chapte* 
in Genesis as a mire myth oi fabJu, represenfeig 
a drenra. if the nligiims imagination, without any 
spcci il moral meaning, cannot be Said to *omo 
within the pale of Christian theology* The doctrine 

v 
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the Fall is with them only a devout idea, moon 
BiBtent with their pnnoiplefl of philosophy and 
history, and which, accordingly, they dismiss from 
their speculation or concern altogether 

FALL OF THE LEAF See Derdvotts Trees 
and Leaves. 

FALL RIVElt, a remarkable stream of Massa 
chnaetts, in the United States, is only about two 
miles long. Throughout nearly the whole, of its 
course, it tumbles between lofty banks over i rot ky 
bottom, descending m its 1 ist half mile fully 1 10 
feet This lower section ot the ton cut is liteiJly 
crowded with mills, which scarcely have loom fen 
iur and light between c ich other The mouth is on 
the eastern arm of Nil rig inset Bij 1 it is tin 

name likewise of tin adj u ent locality T he tow n, 
i# or rafher the township, contuns ibout 15 000 inh i 
bitants, who arc elm fly employed m tonm ctit n with 
the water power already imnti mh l Ihe pnnt ip il 
manufactures arc woollens, cottons, and lionwan 
The place, moreover, lias in t xccllc nt h ubour sift 
and capacious, with di tp watt l , and ( f c isy at c c ss 

FA'LLACY The immuct perform inti of the 
process of reasoning so is to It id to <rmi is said 
to be a fallacy r I he sen n< t of 1 ogic reduces sound 
reasoning to ceitim iuhs, and when im of these 
rules is violattd, a logit al filliey is the result 
There is always included m lo^ic il ticitists i 
chapter on lallacies, m whuh tht s< u ral kinds arc 
classihed and illustrated In the old wntus, time 
was always a division into two tl issts it cording is 
the erroi lay m tht fonn of the icasomng, m m 
the matin, the form il wtrt entitle d m dutione % 
or those appeumg in the expression the mitarnl 
were entitled erha ditliontm implying tint tlu 
fault could not be detected from the lmguigc but 
must be sought ui 1 1 onsidcr ition of the meaning oi 
subject matte r As some of tht design itions 
employed m detailing these v uious kinds of tuo 
neous reasoning have passed into common use, wc 
shall firat give a short notu < of the ancient elassifi 
cation 

The formal, or those ui diet torn , wuc direct 
breaches of the liws of syllogism, oi of ugumcn 
tation from premises 

The fallacy of undistuhnkd middle is one of the 
cases where what is cillid the middle ttrm of a 
syllogism is use dm tw o st nscs ‘ A term is s ud to 
bo “distributed” when it is taken umvei sally, so as 
to Btand for everything it is cap ible of being inpln d 
to, and, consequently, is “ undistubutcd” when it 
stands for a poition only of the tilings dcsig 
nated by it Thus, “ all f iod,” or c \ c ry kind of food, 
are expressions which imply the distiibution of the 
term “ food , ” “ some food, ’ w ould imply its non 
distribution’ In such a in opositiou as ‘ ill food is 
obtained from the v*gc tilde oi umn d kingdoms, 
tho term is distributed, because it is meant to bo 
afHrmed of every articli used as fiod that such 
article is derived flora, one or other of these two 
sources. But when we say ‘iood is nccessaiy foi 
life,’ wc mean only a limited numb r of artieh s 
Henc e such a syllogism as the follow mg ‘ Food is 
necessary to life, corn is food, tlieretoic, corn is 
necessary to lift,’ is faulty from undistributed 
middle, the major pi opositiou, ‘food is necessary,’ 
Ac , has the form ot a umv ersal proposition, with 
the reality of a paiticular one 

The ccquwocatio or umhiqunv,* middle, is the case 
where a word is used in two senses so different as 
to give properly no nudlU term and, therefore, no 
connecting link between the premises and the con 
olusiou A favourite example of this is the follow 
mg ‘Every dog inns on four legs, feirius (tho 
dogstai) is a dog. therefoie Sinus runs on four 
23J 


legs ’ This is playing with the ambiguity of 

a word. Dr Whatcdy has Shewn that this fallacy 
may often anse with words derived from the samo 
root, but acquiring from usage different significa- 
tions , thus, ‘ projectors are unfit to be trusted, this j 
man has formed a project, therefore he is unht to be 
trusted,’ where the argument supposes that the 
meaning of ‘projector’ and ‘one who has formed a 
project” is the same, which it is not * 

'1 he fallacy of composition and division arisen by 
using a woid distnbutively that is meant collec- 
tively, thus, ‘ five is equal to two and three, two 
ami thue aie even and odd, thcicfoie five is even 
and odd ’ 

‘ The fallacy of accent was an ambiguity arising from 
j iron uii ciation Thus, by i f ds< accent in reading the 
comnnndment “thou shalt not bear false witness 
agunst thy nughboui ’ it might be suggested that 
suborn ition is not forbnidc n, oi that anything false 
except evidenet is pc rmi lied, or that false evMenco 
may he given f >i him oi that it is only against 
in lghbuuis that false witness is not to be borne * 

J lie /a/lainr m adult it is still a form of the 
ambiguous middle It is when vve conclude of a 
thing some thing tint is only tiui of it a< cidcntally,. 
as, ‘wine is pernicious, tlicreiore it ought to be for- 
bidden * 1 lu pic misc is ti uc only of the immoderate 

use the conclusion refeis to its use m every form 
Aucthci f iliac y, the conic me ot this, is aigumg cl 
d cto net undam t/uid ' datum s unphciUr (passing 
fiom whit is tiuo ui me icspeet to what is true 
ibsolutely) Of this lie stock exiraplc is ‘What 
>ou bought ycstcrdivyou c it today, you bought 
i i\v m< it yistudvy, theufoic you cit iaw meat 
to day ’ 

The most usii illy queted of tht second class of 
fillaeics -exha difliontm ue the following 

it jnoiatio el nchi or ‘lgnoi nice of the icfutation ’ 
This nit ans mistaking the point in dispute , oje piov- 
mg something that in opponc nt does not deny Tina 
is common enough mccmtioiirsy Sue an example- 
in point in Lillies 

T lie petit io puncipu, or ‘begging of the question’ 
Jins is when, instead of pioviju i position by some- 
diffc lent position, something is issumed that is iden- 
tical with vvliat is to he pic \ed Tho most common, 
form of this f ill icy is vvliat is turned icasomng tn a 
uni, when we m ike two pi opositions mutually 
pi ov e c aeh oth< i The follow mg would be an example 
of this mode of re isonmg Suppose wo asked why 
smoke ascends, and my one were to answ er, ‘ because- 
it is light ,* we then inquire how it is known to be 
light, and the leply is, 1 bee ausc it ascends.’ 

The non causa pro tau\a This is a fallacy of 
insufficient induction, or tho mfuring a connection 
of e luse and effect where there is only a mere sequence- 
oi accompaniment , as when wt allege that the pros* 
ju nty of Pngl iiul is clue to its having an aristocracy, 
or an I stablislic d Chuicli, or any other cucumstance 
that has ittuhed to the country, without ascertain- 
ing th it thcie is any real causation between the two 
facts Lmpmcism m medicine is of this nature, ’ 
silt h a one t x>k a c c rtain medicine, and recovered from ] 
an illness, theieforc the medicine was the cause of I 
the recovery The post hoc , ergo propter hoc , is ' 
anotlu i expression for the same fallacy, which is on* 
of w ide range, and whose rectification far transcend* 
tho limits ol scholastic or formal logic. 

The argument#™ ad hominem is a reference to th* \ 
cm cuinstances of the party addressed, and means that 
although a certaiD reasoning may be good in itself, j 
sue li j) irty is not entitled to urge it liav ing perhaps j 
already repudiated the same reasoning m other fr qaO p, 
or acted in a manner inconsistent with the employ* 
ment of it (For a full exemplification of fameiftft 
according to the foregoing enumeration, see Do 
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MoWgn's Formal' Logic. Sir Wil- 

kamTllfeuiton’s Lectures on Logic, Ac.) 

Whe object of fallacies has received a much more 
e^jptehensive treatment m the work on Logic by Mr 
uFt S, Mill, who has enlarged the basis of the scienoe 
Mf f ' by placing Induction at the foundation of 
Reasoning, and by recognising the necessity of laying 
down rules for the correct performance of that pro- 
cess. See Induction This enables him to give a proper 
place to some qj the preceding fallacies, such as the 
post hoc, ergo propter hoc , which, although occurring 
in treatises of syllogistic logic, docs not mo late any 
mle either of syllogism or ol any process included 
in such tieatises In fact, if wo take a complete 
View of all the cardinal opmtioiiB that enter into 
the establishment of truth by evidence, we ought to 
enumerate four such orations Obst rvation, mclud 
ing experiment , Definition, or the right use of 
general terms , Induction, and Deduction or syllo 
gism* Now, any one of tlu sc operations badly 
performed would necessarily had to a w r rong lesult, 
in other words, a fallacy But m addition to the 
mistakes arising from the admission of insufficient 
evidence at any point, there is i class of emus 
(as well as truths) thit arise from our iccuving 
propositions without my evidence at all, on tlu 
ground that they ire self evident In tveiy c isc 
of reasoning, wi must come it list to something 
that does not need i re non, is f for example, the 
evidence of our senses, or our acluil observation, 
but wc m ly some times admit as self evident whit 
is really not so, owing, peibaps to our having a 
strong sentiment m the mattci on hind It is 
usual to consider tlu existence of an externil 
material world, iltoge thei melepe mle lit of our minds, 
as certain in itself without requiring any proof 
or reason for the belief It is found that we often 
commit mistakes m this way, and the mistake s 
thence arising Mi Mill lllustiates under the title 
of Fallacies of Simple Inspection 01 Fallacies 
& priori , which inc hides the w hole of vv liat may be 
termed Natural Piejudiecs The other mcmbeis of 
his classification follow bis division of the process! s 
concerned in the investigation of truth they are 
Fallacies of Observation, Fillacies of (Icneialisation, 
including Induction, and Fallacies of Katiocmation 
or syllogism He remarks, moreovu, thit eiror 
does not often take the form of a deliberate infringe 
ment of the rules of good obscrv itiou, induction, or 
deduction, but mthei consists m i confused pcrcep 
tion of the premises involved In othci words, it is 
the ‘not conceiving our pi onuses with due (learn «s, 
that is, with due fixity , forming one conception of 
our evidence when we collect or receive it, and 
another when wc make use of it , or unaelv lsedly , and 
in general unconsciously, substituting, as we pro 
coed, different premise's ui the place of those with 
which we set out, or a different conclusion for that 
which we undertook to prov< This gives existence 
to a class of fallacies which may bo justly calhd 
Fallacies of Confusion , comprehending, among others, 
all those which have their source in language, 
whether arising from the vagueness or ambiguity of 
our terms, or from casual associatiems with them ’ 
It is m this group that Mr Mill places the* petitio 
pnnmp it, the tgnoralio elemhi , and ambiguous 
Ifejruage generally {Logic, Book v ) 

The scholastic fallacies were considered mostly 
ill the light of weaknesses or involuntary errors of 
the intellect, to be con exited by sound rules or a 
good method of procedure The syllogistic logician 
made little count of the natural prej uelices, or strong 
emotions and passions of mind, which forcibly 
pervert the intellectual views, and render men averse 
' tjO Sound reasoning. Tins grand omission was first 
effectively suppl 


This grand omission was first 
in the immortal first book of the 


| Momm Organon of Bacon, who, in a vigortnu t and 
| telling exposition, set forth some of the moslpoutar* 

; fed prejudices of the natural mind, hud wttfelftfo’ j 
once in corrupting science and philosophy, as Vdl , v 
the everyday judgments of mankind, ynxfer Ip* 
name of * ldola ’ he classed four different speefes oCi, t 
these moral sources of error, against which the unfed 
had to bo fortified, not by syllogistic rules, bttt by 1 
a self-denying discipline, and a lughly cultivated, 
perception of the true end of science, which was fe 
lncieaso human power in all the arts of life. ' 

hist class of idola were idola tribus , or deluftM^tyt 
eommon to the hum in mind generally, such a*’* 
errors of the sc nse s, the over susceptibility of tlfe 
mind to lmpri ssiuna of sense, the limits of the human 
faculties, and the interference of prejudices and 
passions, a very comprehensive class, vvhich^eveu 
lie has filled to tlo full justice to The next class 
arc uiola spicily idols of the den or cavern, by 
which he unde rst mils the peculiarities and ldiosvn- 
erisies oi individuals The third class, idola fan, 
idols of the maikct, are intended to include the 
abuses of linguigo, <>i the various ways that our 
conceptions of things aic distorted by names Thu 
last class uc the idola thealn, theatrical illusions, 
undci winch he lcbukcs the great system builders 
of antiquity, such is Anstotlo, for introducing 
fanciful and irrelevant considerations into philo* 
sophy , and dwells especially on the corrupting 
in flue in e s of Hupcistition and th* ology, and also the 
poetie il teiiele ne ics of tlu mind, which arc not- 
satisfied with truth uuh hs it can take on in addition 
a ce rtam waimtli or bulliancy of colouring * 

FALLING BODIES Owing to Gravity (q v ), 
all tcircstnul bodies, if unsunpoi ted, fail, or move 
tow aids the eaith’B ci ntre When a falling body is, 
absolutely without suppoit, it is stud to fall freely, 
as distinguished from one descending an me lined 
plane or curved surface We shall here consider 
the two lasts of fiee dt'seeut and of descent ou 
lncliue el planes 

1 Bodies falling freely — The first fact of observa- 
tion regarding falling boilitB is that they fall with 
a van ible velocity , from tins wo infer that they 
aii 1 at ted upon by some feme Again, on observing 
how the velocity vaneH, we find that its increments 
in etjjuat tunes ait equal, fioin tins wo conclude 
that gravity is a umfoim lorec, which it is, at least 
sensibly, lor smill diHtariets above the earth’s 
surface We li ive nc xt to find a measure for this force. 

By experiment, it is found that a body in 1" falls 
thiough ll> 1 feet, and that at the end of I" it moves 
with such a velocity, that if it continued to move 
uniformly after the 1" expired, it would pass over 
32*2 fact ui the next se corid lienee 32 2 feet is the 
measure of the vi'locity which has been generated 
m 1 ", and is therefore the nn as ure of the acceler- 
ating force of gravity , for the measure of acceler- 
ating force is the velocity which it will produce 
in a body in a second of tune The quantity 32*2 
feet is usually denoted by the letter g, and it it 
proper to mention hue that tins quantity measures 
the accelerating force of the earth’s attraction OH 
all bodies Experiment shews that under the 
exhausted receiver of an air-pump all bodies fall 
with equal rapidity, and that tno difference of 
velocities of falling bodies m air is due entirely 
to the action of air upon them. 

As the aeccleratmg force 19 uniform, it follows , J 
that the v clocity generated m any time, t, will 
given by the formula t = gt Since the force fey 
uniform, it must generate an equal velocity QW&ft' 
second In t\ therefore, it must generate a velocity* 
gt, since it produces g in V In 2", a falling body 
will be moving with a velocity of 04*4: 
were the velocity to become constant for th&third 
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second, zt would in that second move through 64 4 
feet. 

Wo are now in a position to inquire more parti- 
cularly how bodies fall, and to answer such ques- 
tions as first What time will a body falling freely 
take to fall through a given space ? Second What 
velocity will it gain in falling through a given 
space ? Third flow high will a body ascend w hen 
projected straight up with a given velocity? &c 
Lot A be the point from which 
•y- a body falls, and B its position 

„ at the * nd of the time t , ind let 

AB — S Then wo know that 
at B the body lias the velocity 
* qt Suppose, now, the body to 
be project* (1 upwards from B 
* tow irds A with this velocity 7 1 

B — grivity acting against it, uul 

tending to ntud its motion 
We know that at the end of a tunc t it will be 
Ogam at A, hav ing exactly re tr iced its course and 
lost all the v< locity with which it stirted fiom B, 
because gravity will just tike tin sunc turn to 
destroy the velocity qt which it took to produt e it 
From this consideration we may obtain an expics 
sion for the space AB or S in terms of the time t 
In the time 1 , the body rising fiom B with a velocity 
ts gt would ascend, if not lctardi d, a height (qt) t , 
Or gt 9 But in the time /, gravity, we know, < arncd 
it through S , it will there foie, 111 the same time, by 
retarding it, prevent it going to the height qt* by 1 
spaoe=^S The space through which it actually 
ascends is then ropusonted by the difft lence qt 7 — S , 
but this space w r e know to be AB or S Therefoic 
or 2S - qP> or S — \qt 9 We may 

* give this equation another form For v being the 

velocity acquired m the time t, v — gt> t = ? 

-i a ^ 

Then = * Hcnco v 4 = 2gS Fiom 

0 2f J 

these formula*, we see that when a body falls fiom 
rest under the action of gravity, its vtlocity at iny 
time voiles as the time, anti the square of its 
velocity as the sp ice dtsrnbcd 

If the body, msteid of starting from rest, lias an 
initial velocity V, and if i>, as before, be the velo 
city at the time t , the n evidently v is ~ the origin il 
velocity + that which is generated by gravity, or 
t> = V -f qt f and the space will be th it w r h icli 
woidd have been desenbed by the body moving 
uniformly with a velocity V + that which it would 

qf* 

describe under gravity alone, or S = Yt + — With 

regard to the last two formulae, it is easy to see that 
they may be made to suit the cose of a body pro 
jected upwards with a velocity V, by a change of 


from rest; and & and **■ V* £ StfH, 

for the case of an initial velocity. 

The reader eon easily frame examples illustra- 
tive of the formula for fanyMdf. We subjoin 
ohe A stone falls down a well, and in T the 
sound of its striking the bottom is heard How 
deep is the well ? Neglecting the tune occupied m 
the transmission of sound, the formula S « fa]f 
applies, or S = depth = \g 2 s , t being 2" , . depth 
= 2 * 7 , or 64 4 feet m 

2 Bodies descending inclined planes — In this 
c isc the formulas already investigated apply with a 
slight change In the ligurc, if r be a body on the 
inuined plane AB, de- 
ar ending under grav lty, jg 

we obseivc that only ) 

that resolved part of PX 

gravity |)aiallel to AB y 

is ifleitivc to mike it / 

descend, the other part / 
at right angles to A15 / 

men Iy producing pies / zL 

buie on tin phne The A C 

angle of inclination of 

the plane being a , we know (see Composition AND 
Rksoll rio\ or Forces) that the resolved part of 
gravity parallel to the plane is q sin a The body, 
tin n, may lie conceived to bo descending under a 
uniform ucctlci iting f- »ce q sin a We obtain the 
formula), accoulmgly descent on inclined planes 
by substituting q sin t for./ m the general formulas 
given above YVe notice, however, that m descent 
on me lined planes the velocity acquired is, as in 
the cast of nodus falling fret ly, due solely to the 
vciticd height through wliuh the body falls By 
our formula, ir = 2 g sin a S, where S = AB, if the 
body fills from B This may bo written v 2 = 2g 
S sin a, or 2q AB sin a, or = 2 \g BC, since 
AB Bin a =~ BC But this is the same as the 
velocity adjuired by i body m falling freely 
through BC In fact, it holds generally true, that 
tliL velocity ae quircd by a body filling down the 
sui-fue of any smooth curve is tint due to the 
veiticil height through which it has fallen , which 
might be proved in various ways, but is sufhcieiifcly 
tlcir fiom this, that any cuive may be considered 
as i succession of inclined planes, indefinitely short 
m lc ngth, and great m number , for the proposition, 
be ing tnu , as above proved, for each of them, will 
be fciuc for all, and tbeiefore for the curve 
For au account of the variations of the value of g, 
due to the earth not being a perfect sphere, aim. 
other causes, see Earth The reader is also referred 
to the article Ai wood’s Machine. The theory 
of the ch scent of bodies under gravity wnfl first 
discovered and taught by Galileo 


mgns , thus, v = V — ft, and S =- Yt — j 


gravity 


here acting to destroy velocity, and diminish the 
height attained From the general formula in the 
case of an initial velocity, whether the body be pro 
jected upwards or downwards, we may express v 
m terms of S, as we did m the case of motion from 

test + o For «* = (V ± gt)* = V* ± 2 g(Vt + 2?) = 

These are all the fomiul is applicable to the case 
of falling bodies, and by their means all problems m 
thiB branch of dynamics may be solved. It also 
appears that the formidae abov e inv estimated apply 
to all cases of rectilinear motion of bodies con 
sidered as pai tides under the action of any uniform 
force. In all such coses, if f measure the acoelerat 
tqg forco S = \f? % v* = for the case of motion 


FALLING SICKNESS See Epilepsy 

F A LLMER A Y'ER, Jacob Philipp, a German 
traveller and histonan, was born 10 th December 
17 ( H, it Tschotsch, near Bnxen in the Tyrol , studied 
at Bnxen, and in 1809 went to Salzburg, where he 
gave instructions to pupils w history and Latin. 
At the university of Landshut, he studied law. 


At the university of Landshut, he studied l&w, 
history, and philology When Germany rose agamst 
Napoleon id 1813, he entered the Bavarian army, 
and took part m several engagements. After peace 
w as concluded, F returned to ms studies. In 1820, 
he was appointed to the chair of history M 
philology at Landshut. In 1831, he accompanied 
the Russian general. Count Ostermann Tolstoy, Vk&t 
journey to the East, visiting Egypt, Palestine, SyHa* 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Greece, Turkey, and Italy Dur- 
ing 1S30 — 1840, he resided with Count Ostermann- 
Tolstoy at Geneva, and in the course of t he 
eight years twice revisited the East. Thu e VCj l ts qf 







I848recaJled &im to Bavaria* and for a abort tow 
b© sat m * deputy to the Frankfurt parliament* but 
tmoe 135& baa lived privately m Munich. F a a 
jft^^abhedjpolyglott* and speaks a great num- 
ber betb*of European and Oriental tongues. His 
principal works are, Qeschichte dts Kawerthums 
TPrUpmint (MUnch. 1831), Gesckichte der HaUnnml 
More* tm MUtdcdter (2 vols , Stuttg 1830 — 1830), 
and Fragmente aus dein Orient (2 vols , Stuttg 1845) 
His views on the origin of the modern Greek Un 
gunge have excited the liveliest controversy both in 
Sreece and elsewhere A complete edition of F *s 
works is at present (1801) appearing at Le ipsio, 
entitled Geeammelte Werle von JaLob Philipp 
Fallmerayer 

FALLOPIAN TUBES, The (so called after 
Fallopius, who is usually, but incorrectly, regarded 
as their discoverer), or oviducts, are canals about 
four or five inches m length in the human subject, 
opening at their inner extremity into the uppu 
angle of the uterus or womb, and at the othc r e ml, 
by a fringed funnel shaped termination, into thu 
cavity of the peutoneum This fringed or limbi i ited 
extrenuty at certain periods grasps tin ovaiy, and 
receives the ovum, w'fneh is dischirgcd by tlie mp 
ture of the Giaahan vesicle.. See Ovary The 
ovum usually posses ilong the F ill opi an tubes into 
the uterus, where it is other nnpifgnatcd by ton 
tact with one oi more sperm itozoa, or is absorb* d 
Sometimes, however, the ovum boiomcs not only 
impregnated but retained, and further develop* d in 
the Fallopian tulns, thus giving use to one of the 
forms of extra- uteri ne piegnancy 

FALLO'PIUS, G abrili , a celebrated an itomist, 
born at or near Modena, about the year l r »21 (this 
date, howevu, is very unccrtun), and died m 1%2 
If the date we have assigned is correct, he uas only 
twenty hve when he was piomoted liom the unmr 
eity of Fenara to a prof* worship vt Pmi, whence, 
after a few years, he was < alh d to Padua, to sueeeid 
Vesahus, who had been compe lit d by the Inquisition 
to resign his office Sec Ylsai ius Cuvier eh iru 
tenses him as one of the tine*, mvati/e who res tor* d 
rather than created the hiiuiee of anitomy m the 
17th c, the two others bung Vcsilius amt Lusti 
chins After a shoit but bnlliuit i nicer, he dud 
at the age of 40, and was succeeded by his favourite 
pupil, Fabncius ab Acquapemlcntc 

He published numerous woi ks in v irious depart- 
ments of medicine, of which the most important is 
his ObeervaUonea Anatomiccpy in Itbroi qutnque du/ni('\ 
1561, in which he corrects many errors into whit h 
his predecessor, Vcsalius, had fallen. He was the 
first to describe with accuracy the ethmoid and 
sphenoid bones, and the minute Btruc ture of the ear 
(She canal along w hieh the facial nerve passes, after 
leaving the auditory, is still known as tne aqueduct 
of Fallopius) , the muscles of the soft pal ite , and the 
villi and valvuloe connive ntes of the small intestine 
In some of lus supposed discoveries, he had been 
long anticipated , for ( xample, the tubes passing from 
the ovary on either bide to the uterus, and which 
hoar lus name, weie known to, and accurately 
described by* Herophilus and Rufus of Ephesus, 
300 years before our era. In addition to his ana 
tamieai fame, he had a considerable reputation as 
% botanist He was the superintendent of the 
botanical garden at Padua , and a genus of plants, 
FcdteptOt has been named after him. A complete 
edition of his works, m four folio volumes, was 
’published m 1600 

FALLOUX, Frederic Alfred Phskre, Vicomtf 
S ift, a French author and statesman, was born at 
Angers 11th May 1811 His family was distrn- 
bmllhed for its legitimist zeal, and at the Restora- 


tion was rewarded by receiving letters of nobility. 
Young F first drew attention to himself by two 
works penetrated by an ardent love of the old 
Bourbon order of things — L 'IJwioirt de LovU XF/. 
(Pans, 1840), and L'Hwtoirt de Saint Pie V t Pape, 


de COrdrt den Frdree prSdmtre (Pans, 1844) Thews 
indicate the level of his political and religious faith* 
In the elections of 1846, he was chosen deputy for 
the department Mame-et Loire. In religion, ha 
advocated the ideas of Montalembert , m politics, t 
those of Borryer, but united with his legitimist ’ 
sentiments a love of liberty and education strangely 
incongruous with the historic character of ms 
party After the revolution of February 1848, 
lie exhibit*. d much energy as a meinbei of the 
Constituent Assembly, was one of those who organ- 
ised the resistance to the insurrection of the 15th 
May, and, as reporter on the national workshops, 
pronounced foi their immediate dissolution He 
was also one of the most ardent promoters of the 
expedition to Rome, which has since entailed so 
much trouble arid even dinger on the govern- 
ment of Frame. After the election of Louis 
Napoleon to tho pic Bide my, F w r as appointed 
Minister of Public instiuetion, an office wnich he 
held only for len months Sin^e the events of the 
2d December 18 r >l, ho has retired from public life 
altogether, to i country Boat m the neighbourhood 
of Angtrs, where lie occupies himself with agricul- 
tural pursuits In 1857, he was admitted a member 
of the French Ac icieiny, and in the same year 
published it Tours Ins Souvenir# de Chants — F 
his a brother, a canon at the court of Rome, Diho 
(hitters himselt th it he possesses the veritable 
liiiidkerchuf of Veronica, bearing tho imprint of 
the S iv lour’s c ouutc nance 

FA IiLOW (fiom the same root as Ger fald ot falb , 
Lat fulmt * , expressing a pale dun, tawny colour) 
This word sometimes signilics w aste, mitilled land , 
but usually it is applied to lmd that js ploughed 
and otherwise stilled for a season without bang 
cropped Tlu most of tlie wheat raised by the 
Romans vv is sown afteT the 1 md wuis fallow ed , 
indeed, Ihc usual rotation was fdlow anel wheat 
alternately It w is only fertile' soils that could 
long support su h an e\h msting system, licnco 
re suite <1 (He <l< ere ising pioduee which the later 
Romm igiicuJturol authors so often speak of and 
1 un e nt 

The fallowing of land was introduced into all 
the countries which fell undc'r tho dominion 
of tlu> Romans During thursway m Britain, it 
soon exported large quantities of wheat, and 
foi centimes after the Romans left it, no other 
mode of cultivating the lanil was followed It 
may here be observed, that wherever the system of 
fallowing, without giving manure to the crops, is 
practised, it necessarily supposes that the soil is 
at least rnodiritely fertile This Hystem is most 
successful on argillaceous soils, which are* retentive 
of organic manure' It must be 1 borne in mind thttt 
the chief use of fallow is to libeiatc the plant-food 
which is already stored up m the soil as organic 
matter The ploughing and stirring, by admrttmg 
air, promotes deeomi»osition, in the same manner 
as the turning over of a dunghill docs , it also 
destroy s tho roots of tho weeds that impoverish and 
choke* the crops 

It was long before fallowing was introduced to 
any extent m Scotland , but about the beginning' 
of tho present century, it was largely practise^ 
Owing, how ever, to tho draining of the soil, and tifafe 
extension of tht green-cropping system, it it Q0W 
con lined to the most retentive clay soils, wharfs It 
affords the only means of thoroughly cleaning thft 
land In a rotation of boons, clover* oats, tmbw f 
* 'tit 
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wheat, and barley, each field is subjected to a pro- 
cess of fallowing once m every six, seven, or eight 
yeais, according to circumstances 

Fallow fields usually receive a deep furrow in 
autumn Lying exposed through the winter, the 
frost pulverises the Burface. In spring, when the 
weather becomes dry, the cultivator or the plough 
opens up the soil, and the process of extirp itiug the 
weeds goes on Sometimes as many as three or four 
furrows are given in summer before the seed is 
flowp in autumn In old cultivated countries, land 
is commonly so much reduced m its organic matter, 
that fallows receive dressings of farm yard manure, 
rape-dust, or guano, to obtain fertility 

since the general introduction of grten crops, 
the term fallow has deput'd in some me isuic from 
its original meaning These crops au sown on 
what was formerly the fillow break, and uc now 
often styled fallow crops The land, no doubt, 
receives m some imnsurt i fallowing, as the gimi 
crops are cultivated by tlio plough during their 
growth Bastaid fallowing is a term which is used 
in Scotland when hay stubble is ploughed up in 
the end of summer, fru d from weeds, and bown 
with wheat in autumn 

Where no express stipulation on the subject has 
been introduced into the 1< ihc, it has been hold 
m Scotland, tint, as the outgoing tenuit might 
have taken a crop from the land, which, m 
accordance with the most ippioved principles of 
agriculture, lie ought to li ive fallow, and aw the 
mcomiug tenuit leaps the ad vantage m case of 
his abstaining from doing so he is entitled to 
claim its value (Purvts, December 3, 1822 See 
Bell’s Principle s, a 12bl) ‘This decision,* siys Mr 
Hunter ( Landlord and Tenant, n p 418), ‘h is been 
deemed to have tixcd the liw’ In conformity 
with the same principle, it Ins been ruled, tint 
if tho outgoing tenant rectived pn pared fillow, 
the like should be lift by him A tenant who, 
on entering to Ins farm, hid ncci\od i cntaui 
extent of tallow, prepaid with munire, fru of 
expense, was held bound to leive tlu same amount 
of fallow and manure as lie had received, aud to 
be entitled to elaim payment only foi the sui plus 
(Brown v College of bt Andrews, 11th July 1851) 
But where a portion of land has been expressly 
reserved in the lease for fallow and gr< oil crop, for 
which the tenant was to receive merely a certain 
Bum pei acie foi ploughing, the rights of tin parties 
are Bettled by the contract, and the tenant t in claim 
no additional sum for fallow (Sheriff v Lord Lov it, 
13th December 1854) 

FALLOW CHAT Sec Wueateaji 

FALLOW DEER ( Dama vulqarvt or Cervu 
Datna ), a species of dcci well known m Britain, 
being very commonly kept m jnirli, as it is tlso in 
most parts of Europe It is piobably a native of 
the countries around the Meaitcrranc an, and h is 
been introduced by man into the more northern 
parts of Europe, where it is, howevti, now m some 
places to be found wild in forests It is doubted 
whether it has not been introduced by man, at a 
remote period, from the North of Africa even mto 
the south of Europe, m all parts of winch it is 
now at hiist completely natuialiscd How far its 
geographic range extends eastward, is not very 
certainly known It is represented in the sculp 
tures of Nineveh Its introduction into Britain is 
ascribed to J imes VI of Scotland, who 19 said 

t have brought it from Norway when he brought 
me his qw»en, Anne of Denmark, and after nis 
acc ession to the English throne, to have transported 
it to Enfield and Epping Thousands of r D 
toow exist m some of the English parks. They 


generally receive rtW attention and suprihe$« of 
fodder in winter * < 

In size, the F D m smaller than the stag or 
red deer, from which it also differs in its broad 
palmated antlers, its longer tail, and ita^smoothefc 



I allow I)ccr [Ccrvus Dama) 

and fine r hair In colour, it is generally yellowish- 
brown in summer, darker, or even blackish brown 
m wmtet , moie or less spotted with pale spots, 
particululy in sun ner and when young, but In 
one varn ty the sp< au very milked , in another 
d ilk coloured van \y thev arc not to be observed 
even in the young The buttocks are always 
white, and a dark hue passes along tho back- The 
under parts art wlnti White F D are some- 
times to be san flu female has no horns The 
male is (ailed a Buck (hr daim ), the female a 
DoL(Er daimr), the young a Fawn (Fr faon ) The 
name F I) is derived from its colour See the 
artic le F u i ow in Agi leulture 

When the F D ind led deer aro kept in 
the same park, the herds seldom mingle, nor do 
hjbnds occur The F D loves the shelter of 
woods 

The flesh of the F I) is one of the most 
esteemed kinds of venison 

The remans of fossil species neaily allied to the 
F D occur in some parts of Europe Not remotely 
allied to it is the great fossil Irish Dll (q v ) 

FA' L MOUTIl, a parli imentary and municipal 
boiough and seaport in the south west of Cornwall 
on a west branch of the tstuary of the Fal, 14 milcs< 
north north east of Lizard Point, and 209 miles 
w c&t south west of London It chiefly consists of a 
narrow street, a mile long, on the south west of the 
harbour, and of beautiful suburban terraces and 
villas on the htights behind The harbour, one of 
the best in England, is formed by the estuary of the 
Fal, w Inch is 5 by 1 to 2 miles in extent. It is 12 to 
18 fathoms deep, and affords sheltci to 500 vessels 
at a tune The mouth is defended on the west * 
by Pendennis Castle, situated on a rock 198 feet 
high, and which resisted a siege by Cromwell for 
six mouths, on the east, by Mawes Castle, both 
built by Henry VIII Top (1861) 5706 With 
Penrhvn, it leturns two members to parliament^ 
In 1 S(>(), 1293 vessels, of 121,971 tons, entered and 
cleirecl the port There is a great pilchaid fishery 
oft the neighbouring coasts The chief exports are " 
tin, topper, pilchards, and fuel Here orange and 
lemon trees yield plenty of fnut on open garden** r 
walls F arose m the middle of the 17 th £xr 
Walter Raleigh having at an earlier period diftm' 
public notice to its capabilities, and it haB been, 
smee that time, a chief rendezvous for fleet* and 
moil-packets proceeding to foreign countries. 




FRETENCBS. 


FA&S®, Rule o* t or FALSE POSITION, is a 
mode of reckoning m cases where a direct solution 
of the question is impracticable. Any number ja 
•ohceonat hazard, as that which is sought t this false 
of course gives a false result, and from the 
amount of the error, it is ascertained by proportion 
What the assumption ought to have been Ex 
What number is that whose half exceeds its third 
by 12 T Assume 96 at random ,48 — 32 gives 16, 
which is toogreat , 16 12 96 72, the number 

required. This method is now mostly superseded 
by the use of equations 

FALSE AND PRETENDED PROPHECIES, 
with intent to disturb the public ptaco, arc punish I 
able by several old statutes. By 13 Jlenry VIII i 
<s.l4,th is crime is made a felony , but by S and 4 j 
Ed. VI c 15, continued by 7 Ed VI c 11, and by 1 
5 Eliz c 15, the punishment is restricted to ont j 
year’s imprisonment, and foifcitun of £10 for the ( 
first offence , and foi the sec ond offence , imprison i 
ment for life, and forfeiture of all cliatti Is These j 
statutes apply to a pirticuLu elms of prophecies- | 
viz , propneues ‘ upon oi by the cx casion of any 
anus, fields, beasts, badges, or such other like things 
accustomed m arms, eogm/anc es, <n signets, oi upon | 
or by reason of any time, >c ai, ot d ij , bloodslu d, oi 
war, to the intent to make rebellion, &i ’ This j 
description lefeis to predictions lounded upon the 
heraldic bearings of pirtnulu fundus, whuh, m 
the state of public feeling at the time when the ' ( 
statutes were passed might lia\i bun productive 
of discontent and sedition 'llu statutes cue huh | 
pealed, but arc not likely in the present day igun j 
to be put m force I 

FALSE HAY, an inlet which may be refuted i 
either to the Atlantic, the hmithun, or the Indian 
Ocean It washes the east side of tin mountainous, 
district of South A file a, which tummates m the | 
Cape of Good Hope, and extends eastward along 
the coast as far as False Cape, measunng about 
22 miles in length, and about the same in bn adth i 
F B is, of course, sheltered fi orn the north west 
monsoon, to which Table B iy - the harbour of 
Cape Town — is exposed, an advantage which is 
more especially possessed by Simon’s Baj, at its 
north-west extremity Hence, besides periodically 
receiving trading vessels from (J vpe Tow n for tc m | 
porary protection, it is permanently the station of 
the naval force of the i olony | 

FALSE IMPRISONMENT Every confine - I 
ment of the person is an imprisonment, whether « 
be in a common prison oi a pnvate house, or in the 
stocks, or even by forcibly detuning one in the 1 , 
public streets (Coke, Inst u 482) A man is liable 1 
for detaming the person of aribther, not onfy without 1 
cause, but without legal cause Tlius, where a man 1 
gives another m chaige for committing an offence, , 
She former is liable to an action for false imprison j 
ment, if he fails to substantiate Ins ca^t, Police ■ 
officers, also, are liable for a]>prchendmg a man | 
without a competent warrant, or without re isonablc 
suspicion But where a felony h is been committed, 
an officer is entitled to air»st on suspicion Not 
only constables but pnvate persons may arrest a 
man who commits a felony m their presence A 
person who has falsely imprisoned another is liable 
to a criminal prosecution, and also to a civil action 
Tti the former case, ho may be punished by fine and 1 
imprisonment , in the latter, he must pay such 
damages as are awarded. Any one detained, with- 
out'Bufficient cause ib entitled to apply for a wnt of 

7 jftybea* Corpus (q v) to procure his liberation. In 

* S^femijtms species of offence is called Wrongous 
Imprisonment (q v ) 

> FALSE NEWS or RUMOURS. Spreading 


false news to make a discord between the sovereign 
and nobility, is a misdemeanour, and punishable by 
the common law of England with fine and imprfcoh" 
ment. By statute of Westminstei the first, 0. 9^ 
this penalty is couhrmed This statute is said by 
Lord Coke to have beeu passed m consequence of 
the rebellion of Simon do Montfort (Coke, Inst, ii • 
226) The law before the Conquest had been m ore , 
severe, and req lined that the author and spreader of 
false lumours should have his tongue cut out, if ha 
redeemed it not by estimation of his lit ad (or capi» 
tation tax) One of the articles against Cardinal 
Wolsey was founded on this principle of common 
law ‘ Also the said caidmal lias busied and ondea- 
voiutd lnmsclf by ciafty and untrue tales against 
\our nobles of youi lealm’ — Coke, Inst iv 92. 
The feeling of the picsent day is more m accordance 
with tlu axiom of Ticitus, Conmcia t st t?ascens f tua 
dimlqas , sputa cnolcscunt (If you seek to revenge 
slandcis, you publish them as >our own, if < you 
despise them, tiny viiusli) 

FALSE PRETENCES, Obtaining Money by 
By the common 1 iw of England, a man is not punish- 
able is i criminal wlio Jus induced another, by 
fi mdulcnt iqncsontitions, to part with the property 
of mom y or goods, unless the loss occasioned by the 
deception be ol a public intuit Larceny or theft 
w vs the* only spines of wiongful abstraction of 
ai ticks of \ ilue whuh w is lie-ogmsod, and where 
the consult of tlu ownoi to the transaction was 
obt umd, no matte i how liaudulontly, the loser was 
left to i ciul utioii ioi his i < li<»f To lemcdy this 
defect m the law, the 11 llcnry VIII i I was I 
passed, w hiu by it w is mat till, that if any person 
should falsely and dciuttully obtain any money, 
goods, &r , by me ms of my false token or counter- 
U it letti r made in any othei man’s name, the 
oik mil r should suflci any punishment short of 
death, at the discretion of tlu judge This statute, 
howevei, only it wind the ease of deception by use 
of a falsi writing or token, the 30 Geo It c 24 
| was therefore passed for the* purpose of including 
ill false proti nccs wliatsoc \ c i Further alterations 
were made by subsequent statutes, until, by 7 and 
8 Geo IV i 20, the previous Icgisl itiou cn the 
subject w is consolidated This is now the ruling 
statute in rcgaid to false pictmces The general 
pi maple is that, wherevtr a person fraudulently 
represents as an exmtiiKj JaU that which is not an 
existing fact, and so gets money, &c , that is an 
olhiHi within tlu act (Rig v Woolley, l Den. 0 
t 1 550) The false piitcnro must relate to some 
pi esc nt fact, and thucfori a promise merely to do 
some act is not such a false representation as will 
sustain a conviction It is not ncussaiy that the 
deception should be by words or writing, but any 
a< t tending to elective, will bring a person within th© 

I statute Thus, a man it Oxford wearing a cap and 
j gown, m older to induce a tradesman, of whom he 
| ordered goods, to believe that he was a member of 
i the unmiBity, is sufficient to warrant a conviction. 

I The dectption practised, however, must not be 
simply as to the quality of an article, for this is 
regarded as merely a dishonest trick of trade, and 
not (nimii illy punishable , it is also necessary that 
the owner should ho deceived by the pretence , and 
where a tradesman is induced to part with goods to 
a regular customer, making a false statement, not 
1 on account of the statement, but from his belief in 
the credit of the party, the transaction is not punish*; 
able under the act By 24, 25 Viet c 96, ss 88—90, it 
is enacted that it shall be no bar to a conviction 
that the < rime, on being proved, amounts to lafcofflttjv 
and that it shall not be necessary to prove an intent 
to defraud any particular person , that the debveoy 
of money, &c., to anothef person, for 1 the benefit of 
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the party using the deception, and also the obtaining 
signature to, or destruction of, a valuable security, 
! Ac, by a false representation, shall subject the 
offender to punishment The same statute, ss. 4G 
and 47, contains a salutary provision, that any person 
attempting to extort money by threatening to accuse 
another or certain felonies, or of an infamous crime, 
may be transported for life 

In Scotland, this offence is known as Falsehood, 
Fraud, and Wilful Imposition. Each species of the 
offence which m England is punishable undei the 
v statute, m Scotland is indictable at common law 
Thus, false personation, as where a man, m tin 
assumed character of an exciseman, received money 
OS a composition for smuggbd goods, has been held 
to warrant a conv i< tion oi falsehood So, also, w here 
the deception consists m fictitious appearmccs, as 
where a man, l>v fitting lus shop with false hilts, 
induced another to trust him with goods Obt lining 
money by begging httns, and the common practice 
of chain dropping, lall under tins denomination of 
crime. 

FALSE RETURN, Action pou Where a 
shenff makes a f il«e return to a writ, the party 
injured may maintain an action against him foi 
damages. Thus, a it turn of non eat inventus to a 
writ of capias, when the defendant might havt been 
appreht tided, or a return of nulla bona to a fun 
fauns, wlitn there weio goods which might have 
been seized, renders the sheriff liable in damages to 
the amount of loss occasioned by 1ns negligence 

FALSE SIGNALS By 7 Will IV and 1 Virt 
c 89, 8 5* tin exhibiting any fdst light or signal, 
with intuit to bring any ship or vessel into dangt r, 
is made felony, and punishable with death 1 he 
' felonious intent in ly be proud by declarations 
made by the amistd, or by cmuinstanccs which 
fauly lead to the conclusion of a guilty purpose 
The punishment of dc ith is rttonUd, but is not m 
fact carried out 

FALSE SWEARING By 19 and 20 Viet t 79, 
s. 178 (Bankruj)tey, Scotland), iny person guilty 
of falsehood in any oitli mule* in the pursumet of 
the act, shall be liable to a piosccution at the 
instance of thi Lord Advocate, oi of the trustee in 
the sequestration, with consent of the Lord Ad vo 
cate But m the latter cast, the piosccution must be 
authorised by a majonty of the* el editors present at 
a meeting c died for the run pose The person, on 
convit tion, is liihlc, in iduition to the punishment 
awarded, to forfeit, foi behoof of the ci editors, Ins 
whole claim under the sequestration In England 
a bankrupt is not put upon oath , but on making 
a false declaration, he is deemed guilty of a inis 
demeanoui and punishable with the pondty of 
perjury 

FALSE VERDICT The remedy in cases where 
it w as alleged that a false a u die t had been i t tui ned, 
was formerly b> means of a writ of attaint. This 
writ originally lay only m cases whert the jury had 
returned a vtrdut on their own knowledge of the 
facts, and proceeded on the assumption that, in 
returning i falsi verdict, they w r ere ma css inly per 
jured The case was heard before twenty four men, 
and m case tlie original verdict was found bad, the 
jurors incurred the penalty of infamy and forfeiture 
of their goods By statute of Westminster the 
first, c. ,14, a wnt of attaint was allowed upon an 
inquest, l e, where cases had been decided upon 
evidence adduced. In this case, the evidence pro 
duced on the second inquiry could only be suen as 
had been 1 ud before the first jury, as it would have 
bun manifestly unjust to punish jurors on fresh 
evidence which tlu y had not heard. Wnt df attaint 
was abolished by 6 Gea TV c. 50, & 60 


FALSE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. The 
use of false weights end scales is an offence at Ooxatmm 
law in England, and punishable by imprisonment. 
In Scotland, by 1607 c 2, the users of false weights 
are punishable by confiscation of movables. * 

FALSEHOOD See Fraud 

FA'LSET, or FALSETTO, a term m singing for 
the highest register of a man’B voice, which joins the 
natural or chest voice, and which, by practice, may 
be bo blended with the chest-voice as to make no 
perceivable break 

FALSIFYING RECORDS The injuring or 
falsifying any of the documents of a court of justice 
is, by scxcial modem statutes, made a serious 
offence Any person old iterating, injuring, or destroy- 
ing any record, wTit, &c , or any original document 
belonging to any court; of rceord or of equity, is guilty 
of a misdemeanour, and may 7, be transport (Si for 
Hcven years (now ]>cnal servitude), or be punished 
by line or imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour, 7 and 8 Geo IV c 29 By 13 and 14 Viet. 

( 99, any person employed to furnish certified 
topic r wilfully <crtifymg any document as a true 
| (opy, knowing the samt la not so, is guilty of a 
! mowU meinour, and may be imprisoned lor eighteen 
months. Tins act does not extend to Scotland. 
By 1 and 2 Yut c 91, any person employed m a 
public record office ct rtifying any writing to be a 
true copy, knowing i o same to be false in any 
material part, is gm ' of filouy, and may be 
tr msportt <1 for life* 

FA'LSTER, a Danish island in the Baltic, south 
of Stclmd, lies between lat 54° 30' and 54° 58' N., 
and bt tween long 11° 49' and 12° II' E. It is 
separated by the strait called the Gronsund from 
the island of Morn, and by that called the Guld- 
ljorgsund from the island of Laaland, together with 
which F foi ms the Rtift or province of Laaland, a 
province winch contains m all 615 square miles, and 
which, in 18)5, had 1%,811 inhibitants F is about 
2(> miles long, and 10 wide at its widest port, and 
his an ana of about 178 square miles It is flat, 
j emarkably fruitful, and well cultivated, so that it 
icscmbhs m attractive garden, and maintains m 
all about 21,000 inhabitants, who employ themselves 
tluefly in agriculture and cattle-breeding The chief 
town is Nykjobing, on the Guldborgsund It is 
uiy old, has a castle and a cathedral, has some 
commerce and shipbuilding, and a population of 
2008 The ouly other place of any note is §tubbsk- 
joburg 

FA'LTJN, or FAHLT7N (called also Gatnla 
Koppaihn (jet, l e , the 1 old copper mine’), is a town 
of Sweden, capitil of the lan, or province, of the 
same n ime, foi mcrlv the province of Dalecarha. It 
stands on the north western shore of Lake Runn, 
120 miles north-west of Stockholm, and has long 
been, and still is, famous for its copper-mines, though 
the quantity of ore now obtained from them is much 
small u than formerly 9 Tic greatest yield was about 
1690, when no less than 3000 tons were annually 
got , this however, declined, m 1690, to 1900 tons, 
w lule at piescnt it is only about 400 tons. Gustavue 
Adolphus used to call the mines the 1 treasury of 
S widen ’ The excavations are immense, extending j 
for miles underground, and containing vast chamber^ 
where Bernadotte, the late kmg of Sweden, gave 
splendid banquets, ou which occasions the mmm 
were brilliantly lighted up F is an old tonplt, 
regularly biult, but has on the whole a gloomy 
effect, as its houses, which are of wooc£ have b&Nttao 
blackened by the fumes which arise from tho 
numerous smelting-furnaces of the town. These 
fumes, though destructive to all vegetable Ufe m the 
neighbourhood, do not seem to affect the health of 
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the inhabitants; tbecontrary , it is vttNgtlBd to lor 
safety tamg the pevaknce of fentag&otu dasaases. 
F. has a High School founded by Queen Christina, 
a museum, an institution for instruction in the 
science of mining, several cotton and flax spuming 
imlb ( and some manufactures of blankets ana 
carpets— which ore mode from cow-han — tobacco- 
pipes, leather, fcc Pop 4618. 

FALUN’S, a term given by the agriculturists of 
Tourame to shelly sand and marl, which they spread 
over their lands as a fertilising manure, and employed 


conjurors’), the origin, again, of which grotesque 
belief is perhaps to be sought for in the Okreugn* 
stance that mystical liquids kept w vial* htyfrtf* 
been immensely iu vogue among the oonjurors 
of all ages and countries. It is not dear, A* 
some think, that wo can include Socrates among t 
those who shared tins vulgar superstition, fo? 
although he spoke of his attendant 1 daemon ' in very 1 


over their lands as a fertilising manure, and employed 
by geologists os the name of the deposits from w Inch 
those materials are obtained Ihty au loosely 
aggregated beds of sand and marl, m which art shells 
ana corals, some tntire, some i oiled, and others m 
minute fragments, occasion dh they arc so com 
parted by calcareous cement as to form a soft build- 
ing stone They occur in scattered patches of slight 
thickness m the lower part of the vallty of the 
Loire. The animal remains contained in them are 
chiefly marine, and have the stamp of a more tropical 
fauna than the Mediten ancon A few laud and 
fluviatile mollusca are found mixed with tin oc conic 
forms, and with these ire associate d the i cumins of i 
terrestrial quadrupeds, is Dinothenum (q ^ ), Mas | 
todon (q v ), Rhinoceros (q \ ) Ac It is prohibit 
that the falun beds weic deposited mar tin bhou m 
shallow wata and at a time whin the temperature 
was warmer than it is now Abi ut 125 p< 1 cent of 
the organic remains art sud to be. long to nctnt 
specif s 1 he strata form tin ty iuc d be ds of I yell s 
Miocene Period (q \ ), tin middle diMsion ol ilie 
Tertiary rocks | 

FA'MA (Gr Plume), the goddess of rumour, 
appears in the works of the earliest poets Sophoch s 
makes her the child of Hope, Virgil, the youngest 
daughter of Ttrra, the sistu cf Kneel ulus and C a us 
Terra produced her to axengo herself uj;>oii the cods 
for the deft at of her sons the ymts is V would 
everywhere prod iim their evil dt t tls Ovid describt s 
her dwelling as a palace of sounding brass with a 
thousand entrances 

FA'MA CLAMO SA, in the ecclesiastical law of 
Scotland, is a wide sprtid it port, imputing immoral 
conduct to a cleigjmin, piohitionu, or elder ol the 
church A fam i elamosa, if very cl immt may form 
the ground of process by a prcsbjtcrv, without any 
specific complaint being brought befou them or the i c 
being any partn ul n aecusti In these cu cumstane e a 
the prefebyteiy act foi the \ indie ition of their own 
order, and in behalf of tlic. morils of the community , 
Should the inquiries of the picsbytciy lead them 
to the conviction thit the rumour is not without 
foundation, they will serve thu accused pirty with 
A libel, and thus bnug him for tn il l>cforc tlu-in 
(Hill’s Church Pi ac 49 , Cook s Myles , and W ood 
On Libels ) 

FAMI LIAR SPIRITS, a term employed to 
denote certain supernitural beings, in ettcndance 
upon magicians, wizards, witches conjurors, and 
other skilful professors of the black art. 1 lie 
word ♦ fam iliar is in all likelihood derived from 
the Latin famulus (a ‘domestic,’ a ‘slave’) The 
belief m such spirits goes far bock into the history 
of the race We read of them in the time of Moses, 
who admonishes his countrymen to ‘ regard not 
them that have familiar spirits’ (Lex xix 31), which 
would imply the prevalence of the superstition 
amo ng the Egyptians The word in the original 
ren der ed * familiar spirits ’ is oboth , it is of frequent 
occurrence m the Hebrew Scriptures, and literally 
Signifies ‘leathern bottles,’ thereby indicating the 
Antiquity of the idea, that magicians were wont to 
Wkc» m bottles the spirits whom their spells 
1m 4 subdued (whence our * bottle- imps 1 and ‘ bottle- 


although he spoke of his attendant ‘demon’ in v e r y 1 
ambiguous terms, the opinion ot all enlightened* * 
critics is, that he meant by the word nothing moft 
and nothing less than what Chiistiang mean bv th* 
presence of a divme bgbt and guide in the heart 
and conscience But according to Dclrio — a great 
* authoiity on this subject —the belief in famillA? 
spirits in the giosscr and more magical form did 
I t xist among the ancient Grubs, who, he affirms* 

I designated siuli bciugs Pat cat u , ‘companions,’ as 
be mg (vu assiduously at hind The story of the 
I ring of Gygcs king of I>dia, as nimted by 
! Herodotus is hi Id by Hey wood (see ihei archie ttf 
the Blessed A h<j< U Ac ) to ]>ro\ o the existence of 
the belli f in that country also, and it is quite 
certain that during the middle ages tko belief m 
‘enchanted rings containing familiar spirits wan 
widely diffused throughout Europe, the magicians 
'of Silvmanea, Toll do iml those of Italy, being 
especially famous for tin n skill in thus subjugat- 
ing and impiisomiig demons Asia in fact, would 
seem to lii\e be en the original home of the belief 
m famihai spirits, winch has long bun established 
as a eudind superstition of the Persians and 
Hindus and which up tears in perfection in the 
I Atalumb i flits 1 he si i\ c of the lamp ’ who waits 
1 upon \\ iddin is an example m pouit Whether the 
l clief in fumliir spints spang up independently 
nnong the n iti >na ol West» rn Lurnpc, or was trans- 
j 1 uite el tlnthe r by intercourse with tlio East, does 
not clearly appear A fivouiitc form assumed by 
the f mull u Bjuut was lb it of a blick dog Jovius 
ind others lelatt th it the f imous Cornelius Acnppa 
(ej \ ), half philosopher, half cpink, was always 
. aecompanic l 1 y ‘ a dcxil in tlie shape of a black 
I dog , and ul 1, th it w lieu be pe 1 1 ( l x e a tin approach 
of di iih, he took i collai om inientcd with nails, 
disposed in magic il ms iiptions, fr >m the neck of 
this animal, ml dismissed lnm with these memor- 
j able word Abi j < rdita Bt stui qua m< tot urn yer* 

I dnhsti—{* vway, accursed l)c ist, who hast ruined 
me wholly foi ever ) Butler, m his lludibra 8, 
speaks highly of this animal 

Agnppa kept a St> gian pug 
] the t ftr b and habit of a dog 
That was his tutor and the cur 
Read to the occult philosopher, 

And taught him subtly to maintain 
All other sen nets art vain 

The readers of Goethe, too, will rrmemher that 
Mephistophclea hist ipjn ns to I auat and Wagner 
during their evening w ilk m this shape, but, in 
truth, tlie eailicst mstinus of sinh transmigration 
I are much older at 1c ist, if medieval trwlition can 
be crceiittd, for it assures us that Simon Magus and 
other ancient magicians hid familiar spirits who 
attenld them m the fonri of dogs Curiously 
enough, m spite of the servitude to which th* 
attendant imps were reduced by the potent spells 
of the magnums, they weie popularly supposed, 
during the middle ajjes, to have tfcur revenge at last* 
by carrying with them into ete-nal torment th* 
souls of their deceas<d masters This idea of divittA 
retnbut on overtaking the practise™ of magic W, 
howexei, not found out of Gnnstendom The Jgqfe 
think nut the less but the more of Solomon beoAstjb 
he w as, as they say, one of the greatest of magicians*, 
and a similar feeling w regard to ‘ wonder- work***’ 
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pervades eastern nations generally, though it is to 
be noticed that the latter are often represented as 
using their power malignantly See Magic 

FAMILIARS See Inquisition 


neoted with domestic life* The formal bond of the 
family is Marriage (q v ; see also Polygamy) , and 


FAMILIAKS See Inquisition 

FA'MILY (Lat familia) Though we are in the 
habit of regarding the life of antiquity, und more 
particularly that of Greece, as less domestic than 
that of Christian Europe (and probably with reason), 
the idea of the family 01 house (Or oiK6h), as the 
nucleus of society, as the political unit, was there 
very early developed Aristotle speaks of it is 
the foundation of the state, and quotes Jlcsiod to 
the effect that the original family consisti d of the 
Wife ana the labouring ox, whit h held, as he says, 
to the poor the position of the slave (I J ohl 1 1) 
The complete Greek family then consisted of th< 
man and his wife and his alive, the two JitLi, 
Aristotle says, never having been confounded m 
the same class by the Un eks is by the b irbarians 
(lb) In this form, the family wvs lotognistd ns 
the model of the monarchy, the earliest, as well is 
the simplest, foim of government When, by the 
birth and gmwth of childicn, and the de ith of 
the father, the oiigmal fvinily is broken up into 
several, the Imacls of which stand to t it h otln 1 in a 
I coordinate ratliei than i stuctly snhordin ito posi 
tion, we have m these the piotot>pes of the moic 
advanced forms ot gov m unit nt Fae.li brothu, by 
becoming the head e>f a sop n ate f uml>, be e omt s i 
member of an anstoiricj ot the e mhodiuu nt ot a 
portion of tlm sovcuign powci, is it exists in the 
separate elements of which i c {institution il 01 a 
democratic govunnie nt is composed 

But at Home the' idea of the lanuly w is still more 
closely euitw mod with tint ot lift in tin stite, uni 
the natural power ot the fitlurwas t ike n is the 
basis not only of the whole politic il, but of the whole 
social organisation e>t the people In its mou 
special aspects, the Jloinmide 10 J the f unify will be 
explained undoi Patkia Poll si as lien it will be 
sufficient to state that with the Unmans, as w ith the 
Greeks, it included the si ivc as well is the wife, 
and ultimately the eliilditn a 1 ut which indeed 
is indicated by the etymology of the woid, winch 
belongs to the same loot as famulus, a slave In its 
widest sense, til pfannha include el even the lnanun ite 

E ossessions of the citizen, who, as the lie ad of a 
ouae, was Ins own mastci (t>ui jvrus) , aud G uus 
(u. 102) uses it vs synonymous with pcitrimomum 
In general, however, it was confined to persons — 
the wife, childicn, gi indchildri n, and groat-grand 
children, if such there wire, and slaves of a full 
blown Roman citizen Sometimes, too, it signified 
all those who had spuing from a common stock, and 
would have been lutmbers of tho fvmily, and under 
the potostas of a common ancestor, had he hei n 
alive See Cognati In this sense, of course, the 
slaves belonging to the different members of the 
family were not included in it It was a family, in 
short, in the sense m w Inch wo rik ak ot ‘ the 1 royal 
family,’ &c , with tins difference, tli it it was possible 
for an individual to quit it, and to pass into another 
by Adoption See ADOrTio Somt times, again, the 
word was us eel with reference to slaves exclusively, 
and, analogically, to a sect of philosophers, or a body 
of gladiators See Smith’s J dictionary of Greek and 
Homan A ntujuities 


The whole social fabric is based on the grouping 
of human bemgs in families , an arrangement wruen 
is m harmony with all the conditions and wants of 
human life, and which tends to foster those habits 
and affections that are essential to the welfare of 
mankind A prosperous community must be an 
aggregate of happy families , there being little true 
w happiness in tho world that is not intimately con- 


an essential condition of its right development seeffis 
to be a distinct abode, which shall be not a mere 
shelter, but a house or home, affording a certain 
measure of comfort and decency, according to the 
standard prevalent m the community See Genius 
and Design of the Domestic Constitution, by Kev 
Christopher Anderson (Edin. 1826) 

FAMILY OF LOVE See Agapkmonb. 

FA' MINE, Pom, an abortive settlement of Spam, 
on tho northern Ride of the Strait of Magellan, is 
situated m lat 51° .‘18' S , and long 7<P 68 W It 
owls its name to the death, by starvation, of the 
Spanish garrison , vnd it is said to bo now a penal 
colony of the icpublu of Chili. Some voyagers, 
however, have spoken of the neighbourhood as 
Hovered with flowers,’ and ‘ di corated with luxu- 
nmcc,’ and capvbli of bung made, ro far as soil is 
concerned, ‘ oik of the hnest regions m the world.* 

FAN, an instillment or mechanical contrivance 
for moving the an foi the sake of coolness, or for 
winnowing < h iff fiom giam In the East, the use of 
fms is ot remote antiquity The Hchiews, Egyp- 
tians, Ghimsi, and the miscellaneous population of 
India, all used fins as f ir back as history reaches 
At tin picsent dvy, it is customary, in the bettor 
cl iss<*» ot houses m lndn j suspend i largo species 
ot fui fiom the ceiling, id keep it m agitation 
with stnngs, pulled by irvants, in older to give a 
dtgrec uf coolness to the air See Pink ui Among 
the oldest notices erf Wj K nowing fms are those in 
the Sci lpt ure s There the fin is alw Lys spoken of 
is an instrument foi diiving away chaff, or for 
cleansing in i met vphoiical sense , ind such notices 
remind us of the sample piocessts of husbandry 
employed by a people little idvam cel m the arts 
It w i^ i long stuck from the use of a simple 
hand insti ume nt foi winnowing to that of tho 
modem methanism employed foi a smulir purpose 
Sen Fax neks 

A s is obsci v able from the c ollection of Egyptian 
intiqujtie s m the British Museum, the fan as nn 
irticle of female taste and luxury is ot quite as 
oleb date .as tho instrument is for commoner pur 
noses Teiencc, .a writci of Latin comedies, who 
lived m the 2d c n v , makes one of lus characters 
speak erf tho fan as used by laelit s in ancient Rome 
Cape hoc jlatnUum , H tentulum hmc /onto — ‘Take 
this fan, and give her thus a little air * From 
this Roman origin, the fashion of carrying faqn 
could scarcely fail to be handed down to the 
ladies of Italy, Spam, and France, whence it was 
in advanced times imported b> the fair of Great 
Bntun Queen Elizabeth, when in full dress, ear- 
ned a fan hhakspeare speaks of fans as connected 
w ith a lady’s 4 bravery * or finery 

With scarfs and fans, and double charge of braveiy 

It is proper to say, however, that the fan was in 
the se and also in later times not a mere article of 
fine ry There* were walking as well ab dress fans 
The walking or outdoor fau which a lady earned 
with her to "church, or to public promenades, was of 
large dimensions, sufficient to screen the face from 
the snn, and answered tfie purpose of the modem 
Parasol (q v) In old prints, ladies are seen carry- 
ing these fans in different attitudes according to 
fancy The dress fan, which formed part of a lady’s 
equipment at court ceremonies, drums, routs, and 
theatrical entertainments, was of a size considerably 
less than tho walking fan, and altogether mm 
elegant. Of these dress fans there exist numerous 
specimens bequeathed as heirlooms from one gener- 
ation to another , indeed, there are few ladies who 
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cannot show several of different oras throughout 
the 18th ft , some being m good preservation, 
while in others the gilded stars and cupids winch 
delighted the eyes of great grandmothers have a 
mournfully tarnished appearance In thcrtuicr kinds 
of these old fans, the ojien p irt of paper is painted 
with pretty rural scenes and gioups of figures m 
the style of Watteau (q v) All weic probably 
of French manufacture Ihc more costly fan 
imported from China was and still is ultogethei of 
ivory, luglily carved and juuud , but it w ants 
the lightness and flexibility wlinli were cssentu] 
m the ordinarv in inagcnnut ot this uituli of 
the toilet Strictly spiaking, tin fiu w is used 
less for tho purpose of cooling thin for giving the ' 
hands something to do, and ilso toi s\ inbuilt ill^ | 
expressing ceitam pissing fa lings In the hind 
of an udept, tho tui, by pecuinu mtncim uts, could 
bo made to expuss lo\c, diwlun, modesty, hope, 
anger, and othi r emotions (bj, sp< iking of 
Flavia’s accomplishments, sijs 

Tn other hands, tin f m would pio\t 
An engint of snmll foice in love 

Considering flic consume of luiguigi, even in 
thchighci eiulcs, m the < ul\ put ol the 18 th t , 
wo Ctannot w outlet that tin tin should have Utii 
indispensable to t lid\ going into company it w is j 
hold up to shield the i ounti n mi i whin un> thing ( 
too shocking foi f* in ill i ns w i* utti ml Fopi li is 
an allusion to this u,i of the f in 

The modi st fan was lift* il up no moit , 

Alul vngnis snnli d it wlwit tluv blushed befou 

Steele, in a paper in the l<t1ln ,\ o r »2, \ugust 0, 
170 ( ), gives au mill mg mount ot Pe 1 will i, a tme 
lady, resigning liej tin whin slit wis ihout tn bi 
married One of In i funili u quaint nice s, having 
euvied the inanm r m vvhuh this chirrnmg and 
fortun it c toque ttc li id pi i> id In i fan, eskslin font 
Pelamn i ar knowledges tlu wondufuJ viilius of tin 
fan, and tells hi i tli it all she h id above the n bt 
of hei sex and coute mpoi iiy bi antics was wholly 
owing to a fan (tint w is lift hti by hn niotlm, 
and hid been long m flu family ), which, whoivn 
had in possession, and used with skill, should tom 
mand tin hearts of all 1 k r he hold* is “ ind since ” 
said she ‘unilmg, “ 1 h ivi no mol t» to do with c xtend 
mg my conquests or tiiiunphs J will in ike 3011 1 

{ in Bent of this inestimable iinty* * 'Ino \< irs 
ater, Addison m ipipei milieus jMttafo) (No 102), 
gives a hummous n count of tlu tuctn s of toqiu t*i s ! 
in the use of fans ‘Woimn m limed with 1 ins j 
as men with swords, and sometimes do more « xteu 
tion with them , ’ the 11 he goi s on to ch seubc limv j 
ladies arc instnu ted to h indie , disi h irgi , ground, ! 
and flutter tin ir tins — tin whole being a pleasant! 
satire on the fan m maturing 111 the reign of Queen 
Anne 

Later m the JStli * , fans served another import 
ant purpose At rlmcing isscmblies in London, 
Bath, and elsewhere, it w is usual for the gentlemen 
to select their partners b\ drawing a fan All the 
ladies 1 fans bung placed promise uoualy in a hat, each 
gentleman drew one, anil the lady to whom it 
belonged was his allotted pirtinr Mrs Montagu, 
m one of her letters, reteis to this t ustom 4 In the 
afternoon, I went to Lord Oxford’s ball at Mary le 
bone. It was very agree abl < The partners were 

chosen by then fans, but with i little euprrrhene ’ 
Of the trick or fraud which this authoress deli 
cately veils under a French term, the beaux of that 
period were far from guiltless. A lady’s fan was 
almo st as well known as her face, and it w as not 
difficult, with a little connivance, to know which 
to draw. At Edinburgh, where it appears to have 
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[ been tho practice to select a partner for a whole 
season, the tans of the ladies were carefully studied. 
Sir Alexander Boswell alludes to this species of 
stratagem m one of his poems 

Bach lncly’s fan a chosen Damon boro, 

W ith care si looted ninny a da\ before , 
lor unpiov nlcd with 11 favourite beau, 

The nymph, clngimed, tho bull nm^t needs forego. 

In Itily, Slum, the Wist Indus, and also soma 
juris of the United Mates, fans are largely m use 
ioi giving tho stusation of coolness during hot 
weitlui, md toi this puijK>se they may sometimes 
be sti u in tin h mils of gc nth men as well as ladies. 
Tn Spam, the old 1 i-dnon of fan flirting appears to 
be still m vogiu V late traveller m that country 
s i\ s 1 w is \ Lstly mt« rested 111 the movements of 
tin* lulus’ fms at church AU the vvoild knows 
that Spinish fins uu* 111 perpitual motion, and 
hi tray tath filling, red 01 assumed, that passes 
thiough tin mind of tlu be mi l felt convmctd I 
could guess the nature of tin service at every par* 
tn idai moment by the way in which tho fans were 
wiving The difference* between a litany and a 
th inksgiv mg w is linnust ik ible , and I believed that 
mimiki shidcsot devotion weie also discoverable’ 
— I citation 'Joumts (IM>1) 

M ith other 1 lunges m manncis, fans are no 
hmgei use el 111 Inghsh f ishumable circles for the 
frivolous pm posts notice <1 in their jtast history; 
tin) still 1 ontinue, liowevei, to form an article 
ot ci u mould dnss it dinne 1 and other evonmg 
paiLics In c mbcllislung than, foreign as Well as 
nitivi ut is e xe 1 led on 1 scale e ommonsurate with 
their priei 1‘ioni the wipe nor kinds, composed of 
ivory and sdk, eostmg twuity guineas, clown to 
those of wood and j> ipi r, wine li aie sold at 1#, 
the 7 <■* ire v im tua to suit ivoiy toilet and pocket 
Litily, fms made tistefullvot fcatlieiH, also fans 
consti ncted of sti ivv and \ uiously colon reel nbbons, 
li ivi been unong the novelties of fashion In the 
c isi ota gun r il eouit inoiiimug, lubes aie enjoined 
to use ‘bJ u k pipn f ms ’ The manufae ture of fans 
of v 111011s kinds is timid on in Kngl iml, Fiance, 
Be Igi 1111, Spun, and otlu r J' m opt in couutiies, like- 
wise 111 the United States, mel now, as formerly, 
the f m is an utielc of e \poit from ( lima to many 
paits of tin nnihl W O 

1 AN BALM, a name common to all those palms 
winch hive fuisluped h ives, as thi species of 
Lfttihuna (Double Got 01 Nut), Jlyphcene 
(Douni Film), I'oniplm, Ln utona % ( Jhamcrrops , &o 
The only truly Em ope xn palm, ( ’/tuvitii optt humtlis 
(q \ ), is a J’ T, is ts also tho North American 
FUmdto 'Die Talipot Film (Corifpha nmbiacvh 
In ft) is home times cilkdthe (Beat Fan Palm Tho 


Inn) is home tunes cdhdthe (Beat Fan Palm Tho 
P ilmyr i Palm is an o the r t in jj dm The fan shaped 
leal is produced by in Abbreviation of the mianb 
of a pinnate d le if 

FANA'RIOTS, the* general name given to tho 
Greeks inhibiting the Finar or Fanal m Constan- 
tino) »Io a email* r of the uly which takes its name 
fiom the be icon (Gr pftanauon) situated in it. 
1 hi \ lirst anjx ar in history afti'r the taking of 
(^emst iiitinoplc by the Jmks, and appear to have 
been ouginally ek.se 1 nd uits of sueh noble Byzantine 
familie s is escape d tlu fury of the barbarians 
Afta wards, ho we 01, the class was recruited by 
ernigi mts fiom different parts of the old Byzantmft 
e mpirc Subtle, insinuating, witrigumg, thw sooty 
took ulvantage of the^ ignonnet of the lurklfth 
governors and made themselves politically India* 
pensabic to their rulers They filled the office^ of 
dragomans, secretaries, bankers, &c One of them, 
named Fan i) otaki, at a later period, was appointed 
Dragoman to the Div an, and his successors ob tained 

HI 




FANCY— FANG 


■till ^cater honours Through, their influence, the 
lucrative office of Dragoman of the Fleet was called 
into existence, which gave them almost unlimited 
power in the islands of the Archipelago Beside s, 
from them were chosen, until the outbreak of the 
revolution m 18*22, tho Hospodars of Wallachia md 
Moldavia, while, in addition, the disposal of most 
of the civil and military posts under the Turkish 
government was in their hands In spite of that 
power, howevei, the F iuvu exhibited much 
patriotism, they were miniated by the petty 
motives of a cask, md when ilu -w u of ljlm itnm 
broke out among then countrymen, they look no 
part in it- In the present dterid stito of ilUns 
m Trnkey, they hive no political influence Si e 
Marco Zallom’s Easai xio /< v J anunot* (Mai sell lc , 
1824 , 2d cd ISiO) Consult dso Finliy’s Ihstom\ 
of the G)fi<L lleiolutign (Ldm , Blackwood md S«»n>, 

1SG1) ! 


FANCY Sec Iw4( iNAiJOV 


FANDA'NGO, like tlic Bolno is m old Spanish i 
national clanet , in | time It is dine til most "race | 
fully in the counti y, umi illy to tin io< <n ijunniu nt 


of a guitar, while the dancers beat time with 
castanets, a custom borrowed from the Moors- It 
proceeds gradually from a slow and uniform to tho 
liveliest motion, and notwithstanding the simplicity 
of the />«*, vividly expresses all the graduations of 
the passion of lovc,m a manner sometimes bordering 
on licentiousness The people are so passionately 
lend of it, that the efforts of the clergy have never 
been able to suppress it 

TANFUIL HALL, a spacious puhlio hall in 
Boston, Mass ich use tts, crecttd m 1742 by Peter 
i me ml, and presented by him to the town- In. 
its origin ll condition as so giiti d, the building con 
t Lined \ lull ten public meetings, with lesser apart- 
imnts above, and a basement used, as a maiket- 
i n 1761, it w is eh stroyc dbyliic , and rebuilt During 
tlm u \ olutnui u \ atm "gh with England, the lull 
w is so otem Intel lor uupoitmt political meetings, 
tint it lx emu known is the c ladle of American 
liluity’ In 1S(H, the building was increased m 
height by m uldition d stoij, md also increased in 
width It u now in cdiluc ibout 80 feet k square, 
Hu lull (oiitiuis si tint luu punting*, and the 
b iiuciit i no longi i used is i mirki t The cut 



J meuil I 1 ill 


heio given, which is taken fiom an ongmal tliawmg, 
represents this interesting hibtoiical edifice as it 
existed in 1768 

FANFAItE is the French name of a short anel 
lively mihtaiy air or call, executed on brass mstiu 
ments It was biought by the Arabs into Spam, 
whence it passed into Mexico and tho New Woild 
I'anfaron, uenvcd fiom fanfaic,is tht name given 
to t swaggering bully or cow mlly boostoi, probably 
bcciuse of tht empty must lu makes when ‘blow 
mg las own trumpit,’ oi tin eaten mg timid people, 
and the term applied to his idle biaggadocia arid 
vapouring vaunts is Faufai onnade 

FANG (Aug Six and Gei , anything caught oi 
take i,^trom the \eib fangen , to catch) Cl the 


terminology of the law of Scotland, a thief taken 
wtik tha Jang is one apprehended while carrying 
tin stole n goods on his person It is not very long 
suite this wmd iormtd part of the common speech 
of Scotland 

Sn ip went the shears, then m a wink, 

The fang was stowed behind a bmk.’ 

Morison's Poem <?, p 110 

In England, also, the verb fang was still in use in 
Shakspeare’a time ‘Destiuction fang mankind 1 ’ 

| ( Teuton of Athens, iv 3) , and ‘ Master Fang,’ in 
Henri/ J V , is named after his office We still use 
I the phrase ‘ m the fangs,’ for in the clutches , and 
the longs of & dog or of a serj>ent are its teeth with 
which it catches or holds 



Pi^KEBS^FAK^TEAOERY VAULTING, 


FANNERS, a machine employed to winnow 
grain In passing through the machine* the gram 
S rapidly agitated in a sieve, and falling through a 
^strong current of wind, created by a rotatory fan, 
the chaff i« blown out at ono end, and the cleansed 
particles fall out at au orifice beneath. The nppa 
ratus is composed e hie fly of wood, and though 
ordinarily moved bv the hand, it is some times 
connected with tho driving nowci of a thrashing ( 
mill The fannois supeisecud the old and slow | 
process ot wmuowing which i (insisted in thiowing 
I up the giain by nu ms ot sieves ot bIiomIs wlnlc \ 
a current ot wind, blowing in mss tin finishing j 
' floor, oained awn tin (hit! ‘A nm lune hu tin 1 
| winnowing of coin w is, a 4 * t n is < an be is, tit uin d, j 
| for tin hrst time* mub in tins island bv Vmlnw i 
Rodgu, a firinu on the (state ot Cavers m llox i 
burghslure in tiie yt ir 17.17 Ii w is dti i n tiling 1 
from his faim to indulge i lx nt loi mi< h inn s that j 
he tnieicd on this nm ukabl( invention uni lx g in 
circulating what wac idled J anna s throughout 1 
tho countiv, wliuli Ins (hstind Hits continiud to 
do foi Hiring J hunt da i nnah of Siotland, 

by R. Chiudms, vol m Stim.dy t nomdi tlitM 
w is a stiong ojipo ition to tin iim ot tins use lul < 
liistrununt, tin obptfors bun eirtuu n.nl < 

beet u le s in Scotlmd, who s iw in it u impious J i 
evasion of tin Dunn will To tn lb m nititnid j I 
wind w os a distinct living m tin ti e ot the text i 
‘Re tint toinnth tin mount uns ind < i < ib 111 Ihe i I 
wind.’— Anon n 11 Aput fi mn tin billy ot tin |] 
objectors, who (Hind tin u fm us to tin extent j 
Ot p* tty pi i se t ntion, \\i an mi i ul it tin ti 
appure nt in glet t ot the tnt tint tin winnowing ot 
coin by rii ti tic ul nn ms, in which i ms ]x rfoi nu d 
• a conapnuous pint, is mthtunnd npcitidly in 
the Old Tl storm nt See Fan Tin* ulvuiti_eem 
using the fume is soon ouiuim ill prejudices on 
tho subjei t, ind tin clip (.turns to the use of tin 
michiue ale* now kith mix ml only by tudilion, 
and by a p issogi in one ot tin mijuiish ibk In tions 
of Seott. In the tile of Old MoitaUhf y M ms 
Headrigg is made mu hioiiously to s[>c ik to In r 
jmstrcss about ‘ a in wf uiglcd m w him fm <// j/itnnf 
the com ti u the eh iff, thus impiously thwarting 
tho will o’ l>ivme Providince, by i using wind 
foi youi lcddyslnp’s us< by hunnn ait, msb ul 
of soliciting it l»y pi iyei, oi pituntU waiting tin 
whatevii (lisjiciis it ion ol wind Pi ovule in c was 1 
pleised to send upon tin slue lm; lull * j 

FA'NO (Lat Tauum Foi tuna, so colled fiom 4 ,he j 
temple of Fortune which the Romans (ice feel lure 
in coinmunoi ition c»i the defeat ol A dnib d on tin , 
Metaurus) is the* mine of a town am 1 se vport ot j 
Italy, in tho piovinee of ITrluno e Ftsoro, finely 
situated in a beautiful md fertile distuet on tin I 
shore of the Adrntu, 10 miles noith wist ot 
Ancona, and neir the mouth of the Mct-iurus. It 
is well built, is surrounded wuth wudls and ditcher, 
has a cathedxal cndii itul to St Foitunato, and | 
numerous churclu s containing many valuable paint j 
mgs, among wlneli in sever il of tho best works i 
of DomenicWo, and an e xccllc nt 4 Annunci ition ’ I 
by Guido The remains oi a triumphal are h of ! 
white marble, raised in honour of Augustus, form 
perhaps the chief object of ebissical interest at 
Fano. Pop 8060, who carry on consul erablt trade 
in corn and oil, and in silk goods Hero, in 1514, 
Pope Julms II established tho first punting press 
with Arabic letters known in Europu The port of 
F was once well known to the tiaders of the 
Adriatic, its commerce, however, has declined, and 
the harbour become, to some extent, choked up with 
tiuui 

FANS, Tiie, a race of aborigines m Equatorial 


Africa, residing on tho tributaries of tfre Gaboon 
river, and said to be cannibals ; the accounts of to 
savage race ore, however, still unperfect, and What 
is mentioned respecting them wants continuation. 

FAN SHAW H, Sin lrtniaRl), was bom lit 160S 
at W ue Park, in tho county of He rtford , studied at 
J( sus Col h gc, Cimbndge , and m 1626, became a 
iiumbci oi the Inna Temple On the* nutbmik of 
tho civil v\ u In tixik part with the king, and \u 
lbkS, bee um tie mm u to tin* nny under Prince 
liujicit Jit w is tikai pnsoiiot at tho battle of 
Woumtu *nd on his u It ixe vvithdiew to Breda 
m llollmd, what l h.ulis II was holding his court 
m ( \ih \ltu tin Re stointion, ho was appointed 
unb I'ss uloi u tin* court of M all id, where ho died 
in 1 <>()(» I* vv i nn nithor ul tonsidtinblo reputa 
turn Hn mist (ihluated woik, now vuy rare, is 
a tnnslitioii ot (Iminiu’s Panto* Fulo, the lynral 
pissigts ot wliuli me nude led with leinaikablc 
skill ami tit Lim« Tin volume in which it 
ippe tied was jMibbslud in Iblii, and contains other 
pn 1 1 s in jnoMt and \t isi 

l« VVfA'M V m Musk then imo of a composition 
of a blind n ehaiutti to tin eapneuo, also given to 
evbinjoii illusion jxifoinuel b\ a nuisu i*in who 
im- t t tin i ut gilt ot piotlueung, as it were, off 
h iml uuisie like i v\( II stndn d, n guliu composition 
flm mnl w c limit eel. looted bn his ixtompoif 
i mt im is on tin j»iinoroit( thm even toi his pule 
IisIh tleomjio it urns I n dene U S< limuh l wasiqu illy 
git it ioi Ins li « » tintasii outlie oigm 

I vvrorn m si ivi i n 

IAN Til \tTin A A G LTING, a kind of Late 
<»othn v mUmg (l r >lh < I, so cilleti iiom its in* 

bluut to ilm ihe nib oi vt ms Hpiiug from one 
jmiiit, lift e ip ot tin* slutt, and iidiiU with tho 
s nut ( u i v itim, uitl at ceju il lilte 1 vals, louiul tho 
sui i it i oi itiinultom oi polvgon, till tin y re*ae h 
tin xt mu in. ul n oi poly mid nbs which divider the 
joof iuiii/oiil illy at tin ndgi level The Bpacea 
lx tw tin the nb ot idle d with foils and cusps, 
k bt uibliiig 1 ho iiutiy of a Gothic window, henoo 
tin n uiK fan haul if 'J lie bjuia In t \u ut tho out 
bins ot th< tin-* it the iitlgt It u I, ue Calle <1 by 
PiojiSMO VVht well [t!n man ( 'huu fan) lidgc l()7engctt. 
In ilijnv \ 1 1 * i h mu 1 A\(siinii la, ono of the 



Ian tracery* 

From lung' fa Cullcgc CUaptl, Cambridge 

be st example a of this kind of vaulting, theft© lo&e&gftft 
are occupied by pendants, which produce a most 
astonishing effect, looking like arches resting on 



FAN TRACERY VAULTING— FARADAY 


U1 J Y. r Pllia ia tho /oi/ra d* /brce > acknowieo gc auouirr n F n W «/j/ r v 

visible vaulting I liia is one 1 1 own 110 t only by the extent and accuracy of 

which astonish the vulgar, but arc on y ad ] d expc ’ rimC nts, but by the exquisite experimental 
"ben art ban reached a low kv.l, - M I ^STy wh.ch l/ effected* the recite. Hm 

rmdaure Riven plau jo artihu l A t J , ](J( w „„ Relation, and its connection with the 


1 , li’an trfl/prv ia a methods oy WIUCU m* 

measure given plan to ff { t o ! ide is on re gelation, and its connection with the 

\try beautiful kind of vaulting, and is peculiar ()f c ] a(iera have not met with universal 

England, where it 


England, where it o.iRinatcd, and where alone it | — o. ^ G^c^ tWe 

was practised Among tbc hnest exampb 1H ll( } dispute as to his being correct m his / ocjE« In 

Henry VII ’s Chapel at \V < stmmster, St tco g , , ^ (j onHLrva tion of Fora , there can be no 

Windsor, and Kings Colhgt vmltm" ■ dmibt that lu has ban lid into a fallacy, by 

Fan tracery is also frequently used m the -> , mistakinK t } 1( tc clinical use of the word force (sec 

of cloisters, as at Cuitabury, Cluster, Su , f ( ^ ]U ] us article on the subject he describes 

FA'BADAY, Miciiui, DC L 18 12, one of : tin I n " cllts imi< L with tho mow ol proving the 
most distinguished chemists and naturil pmJoso f 0l ‘ Hf , vatwm t) f statiuil, not dynamical force, 
phers now living i pli ndid mat nice ot aucu ss , ^ ^ ^ doetruu ot i onset vation asserts merely 

obtained by jntii n< i , 1 « vi i vnet , and B- mus , , rv lt ,on of ‘in.rcj,’ which is not statical 

over ol.st.id<s of biitli, (du< itum and fortim. , , ][t , 1(L ll( ,id dso, hut if so, it will be 

He was bom in 17‘14, ntni London, Ins f itbir b« nu; mw dceovuv, hillin' no loimution winterer 

a bl.n ksmitli Hiuus.irh ippiuitic.d 1<» ‘ »*”" k ■ wl th ‘lonsuv itum of mt uiv ’ 

binder, yet even tlnn lie devoted lush ism i turn |l w Christine* he tuns it the Royal Institution, 
to Buouf., and ainoiiRst otli.r tlinus, mule • ’cptu | , h lSt< Uy oldi.ss.d to tho youne, con 

incuts with nil cliitin il ina< him of Ins owmon | ’ m * lhty lull)Il t |, lt nn ,y mil he pondered 
structiou Oh me c li ivuir pro. urtd him admission ^ ()W Hls man m r, Ins uuv dying success m 
in 1812, to the (hum. il h.tm.s of .Sir II U ivy ^ 4fa , nd hw tchciUms diouc of oqmvuon, 

(u v ), till 11 in the /cnithof his fame lie \intiu.d | tlK)()l , h thl hU ) 1]( ,ts 110 often of tin most abstruse 
to send to Davy the notes In hul takm, with c, ^ U( su , j, ls t o dm m and attrictall classes 
modest expuasion of lus ilisin to hi • inploy, d in i h two - s (all cad y mentioned) 

some intcllcctu'd pui suit buy Minis to lim it ^ tU|lm( a Ml i 1J1(t s, we .e lus hntmei on the 
lust cndeivmu oil to disioui vrc him, but uiidiiu fonts, i simple >rk, hut in ri ality most 

him thoiouRhly in inmst, soon j ni found, cein m its slightest rima.ka 

lus assistant at tin lloyd Institution lle tiaviUid 1 ^ a wollv of hfo is the m ries of 

with Davy to the .oiitmint, vs issistvut and' /C .„ limfn ,„i ]}, va uhn «» IMtn.ite, published 
auiaumnsis On thin iitmn b> London, ^ P/nlosojdtual l nm^ution't dating thi last 

confided to him tin pirfoim iwi of urtun txpm Ub a ,id ninu 1 ally to uiukrst md all the 

rnonts, which lid 111 his hinds to tin loud, nsatum Jis( ( ' t ', cs toll t„„,,l in that , \tr .ordinary set of 
of cases mto luiuids by ptistmi Hi r < he 1IS “| would miuin i knowh dip* ot all that lias 

shewed somi ol that .stiioidmary powii u.d ], 0 ‘ n ,{„ tlni . that turn is to Mu tin itj , 

fertility will! U hi\. i. ml. ml lus u mu fiimlnr to M | ketio maRu. lism, md DianiaRiutism 

every one evtu slightly uquimlul with ]> > ’ ^\\ c mvv jmuh irKutum tin follow in g, almost all 

and which Jul to his a|>]M»mtim nl i in 18-7, to hir , ulmll lH aivoums ot tin fits t oidti Ihey 
H Pavys post of l*i oltssoi ot Uumistiy in the n in t h« oiclu of puliheiuon, which is 

Boy, il Institution Wc slullgiv* ibrn f summ uv ju u T tll lt (l f j iv0 vei> 1 Induct d Electncit}, 
of his mor< important disioauiis and publisiua ^ ^ h( nd Ul d t \ j >1 lining a vast vinety 

works, arranging the difftn nt subjects aaoidmg to ^ p \ u n0111( n i, some ot wlu<h have all eady been 
their position in \ un»ns }>i uuhes of aoitnu, rattui Ul pl lttu( ( 1S ])aiall\ as Migneto clectri 

- th in m th€ii chronological oidt r ( itv) to light houses the tro pl itmg filing of mines, 

In chemistry, we have his tuatisc on ( heimcnl , . // h md imdicil puiposc* Electric curreuta 

Manipulation, 1827 , ‘2d ed 1S4‘> ea n now a t arth V i igncHsm ‘2 The lectio 

vex y valuable book of rc ferine e His L ^ t,u 'f on th ^ U)mc state of Matter, 1831, *3 Identity of Elcc 
Non metallic J'lhmcnt% and Lcriunson the Un meal ( { xhfleicnt Sources, 1833, 4 Jiquivaleuts 

History of a M ddtwci.A A the K«>.U Insti . Xf.Cih.mhal l»i compos, tiou, 18 U, 5 Electro- 
tutiun, win puhhshi il within the hst few yt « 18 J : qlltu Tnduitmn Speufu Induetive (lapsa-ity, 1838, 
As diseovtnt^ or im l >tig itnuis of a high ordtr 1 ^ Nation ot Elittiic and lM ignetie bout s, 1828 !, 
this bianili of si urn., w. iniy ""."Vi All,,, , 7 Tin, Eleitimty of tin Gymnotus, 1839, & 
Compounds of Clilorm. md ( irh.ni 18-1 Alh js dutui lty , 1841, <) Marui tie Rotatory 

of Steel, 1822, Coinpounils of I } 1 ' ^ “ 1’oHns vti.m, 1840, effect. «1 by means of the optical 

Carbon, 1825, Action of Sulplmni Ai id on A vph l]uu U , m ntmm-d, 10 Diamagnetism and 

tlialine, 182b, Deioniposition of llydiax u-tons h> , ( ()Ildltl(m G f all Matter, 1846, 11 

Expansion, 18‘27, *uid tht vt iv v iluablt ser 1 poluitv of Diam ignt tics and tlu Lelation of 
exjlerinients made m 1S29 - IS 10, on the Manuiic- “J- to Oiystalhne Forces, 1840, 12 

ture of Glass tor Optical I urposis, vvhn h r.si dt 1 1: , lat ,o U „£ Grmty to Electricity, 1831 This, as 
1 U one of his Riiatist discoMins, to hi dtnwaios ^ ](111 ^ klld> ls p- > 3 attempt to p ove a con- 
mentioned 'nervation of statical for«c Tht results are all 

As ietii-.il applic atn»ns of sen no ^,his Piepua , ^ \ mt art , ^ime the less worthy of careful 

tion of tin Tamgs tor Diving, and \ tntdation of J ^ t ’j K mo & e 0 f experimenting detailed in the 
Light house Lniqis, ue conspicuous, is are also his { th prPcau tions taken and rtqiured, 

celebrated lett. i on Table turning, and his lecture jj* t mo( J fop evory jdiysicist 1J Atmo- 

o»i Mental Edm ition Unhnir Magnetism, 1851 An attempt to explain 

To uminet ite only tin most prominent of ( 41 diurnal chan T es of the earth’s magnetic force 
publications on physic il sc n m c, wt may commence , effect on tilt oxygen of tho au: , a very 

with the Condensation of the Gases (already referred ^Xe naner 

to) then we have Lmnts of Vaporisation, Optic al have^ omitted many things well worthy of 

Dictations, \10ust1cal Figures, Kt gelation, delation ^ eyea m n ghght a sketch as this, but F*S 
of Gold and other Metals to Light, and Conservation no fouud ill these pages m connection 

Of Force. Of these, the condensation of gases mto . uame 06 1 6 



FARCfc-FARBL. 


with sobietliing new in nearly every branch of 

physic*. 

FARCE, a dramatic piece nf a low comic char- 
acter The difference between it and comedy proper 
is one of degree, and not of kind. The aim of both 
is to excite mirth, but while the former doqj so by 
a comparatively faithful ad hen nor to nature and 
truth, the latter assumes to itself a much greater 
licence, and does not scruple to make use of any 
extravagance or improbability that may serve its 
purpose. It does not, therefore, exhibit, in general, 
a refined wit 01 humour, but < ontents itself with 
grotesque rcucontns, and dialogues prov ouative of 
run and jollity Tlu name is differently cxplunul 
In any case, it conus origin illy fiom tlu Latin 
farcire, to stuff, but while Addling says thit, in 
the middle ages, /erne signified in Gummy a rt mi 
songs, which were sung bttwom tlu pi iytis duiing 
divine service, others dime it fiom the ] tab in 
far 8d, this fiom the Latin /ommwi (stuffed), while 
Paolo Bcrnaidi stitcs tint it comes fiom a Pro 
venial word fin win, mi tiling a lugout, oj miss of 
different ingle dn nts, ai opinion which his tins to 
say for itsilf, tint the dnnmilt s jxnojur, Jad 
pudding, Hi, w< rc gun rally n inn d aftc r sp< < i il 
dishes 01 mixtures The /ust luces aic said to 
have been compose d by tin socuty ot the ('bnsdt 
Jiazoche mPirw, bout tin yeai 1400, as acotitiast 
to the eulc Blast u tl pliys puforimd by tin n ii 
gious orders r l ho most widely eihbnted ami the 
oldest is tin Font dt Ala) tit Pnm Putin fin, wine li 
some console r to be a composition of tlu 1 Itli « , 
but which w is nion pmbibly exeuited by fine 
Petoi Blanc In t iboutltSO Subse quuitly, Molifcn 
elevated and re line d the f u c e into pun comedy, m 
Ink M<d(cm Mnh/n lui, Melndt Jmuqinaiu, Lt\ 
Fuurbtne s dr fstapm, uul otlnr inimitable pmdiic 
tions In England, the origin of the moebni far< i 
dates fiom ibout the commence mint ot the ISth 
century It tlun begin to be ngudid is some 
thing distinct from comedy ])ioper, ami to consti 
tute a special theitiu il entert mime nt Of all the 
numerous farces wine li have' be on pe lfoime d lie foie 
English audiences, only those of Simml EooL li u i 
kept a plac e m bt< r ituro 

FARCY in horse a depends upon the same oausrs 
as Glanders (q v ), wliuh it usiiilJy pmcdcs uul 
accompanies The absoibmt glands irid u«m1s, 
usually ot one oi both hind limbs, ue mllimecl, 
tender, swollen, haul, and knotted The viti it* d 
lymph thus jioureil out softens, md nice rs, or f i < y 
buds appeal Unlike the ulcers of gl ancle is, they 
are curable, but require time uid care r l hey must 
be scarifie'd with tlu hot iron, which, to prevent 
their spreading, may also be gently run over the 
adjacent sounel skin Good feeding and comfortable 
lodgings aie esse ntial, and if they elo not into rfor< 
with the appetite give tomes, such as a eiiachm 
each of sulphite of topper and iodine', repeated 
twice a day 

FA'RDEL BOUND, a disc iso of cattle and 
sheep, consists of unputmn of tin faidel big, or 
third stomach, w ith food, w hie h is t ikon in betw 1 1 u 
the leaves of this globular stomach, there to lu 
fully Boftened and reduced When tho food in 
unusually tough, dry, or indigestible, consisting, 
for example, of overripe clover, vetches, or rye 
grass, the stomach cannot moisten and reduce it 
With sufficient rapidity , fresh quantities continue 
to be taken up, until the overgorgi d organ becomes 
paralysed, its secretions dried up, anil its leaves 
affected with chrome inflammation. The slighter 
cases so common amongst stall fed cattle are 1 loss 
of cud,' indigestion, and torpidity of the bowels. 
In severer form, there is also fever, grunting, 


swelling up of the first stomach, and sometimes 
stupor or epilepsy Tho overgorged stomach can, 
moreover, be felt by pressing the closed fist upwards 
and backwards underueatn the' false nbs on the 
right side The symptoms often extend over t£A 
days or a fortnight ITirgatn es and stimulants &T0 
to bt gi\ on Foi a full grow n beast, give, in three 
or four bottles of water or tlun gruel, £ lb each of 
common and Epsom salt, 15 ground croton beanS, 
a drachm of calomel, and two ounces of ginger If 
no effect is piodiuul, repeat this in 12 oi 15 hours. 
Inject soap iml water clysters ivery hour, withhold 
all solid food, aiul allow only sloppy mashes, treacle 
and watei, oi thin busied tea. An occasional bottle 
of ilt with an on me or two of ginger, oiten expe- 
dite s the action of the physic, and wauls oft nausea 
anti stupoi 

FARF1IAM, a town and sec bathing place in 
the south of II unpshm on a crock at the north- 
wit>t end of Portsmouth huhoiu, 12 miles east 
south east of South unptem, and 9 milts north 
noitli wiRt ot Portsmouth It h m manufactures of 
i arthemv u< Top (18(d) bib*) 

FVREL (.’ini \i mi, one of the most active 
promntus of the Kcfoi illation in .Switzerland, was 
tnirii m the v< u 1489 m Duiphinf He studied 
it Puis, and w is if fust distinguished by his 
extruigint 7i d foi the pmetieeH ot the Catholic 
Chimb ‘Tuily,* siys hi in mu of his letters, 4 tho 
mpuy lWlf w is not ro pipistieal as my heart* 
lnt»i(oiu8i with the Wilde uses, and with hift 
fnond Lifcvio d’M qile'H, indiK i d him to study the 
Scnptuics, tlu i< suit w is hiH cmimmon to Pro 
te st uitmm, and V , who w is by n ituro vehement 
i Mil to uubs( lotion, mimcdiatily eomniuued to 
mostly tise Tin ehiej sum of his labours was 
brine i and Swit/oilind At Basel, 15tH February 
1 521, lie opened Ins caieer of eontioversy and 
cvangeliH itum )>y publnly sustaining 10 theses on 
tile peunlH in dispute between Roman Catholicism 
and JTote stantism In li ss than two months, 1m 
w is compelled to hive, mainly on ae count of a 
qnir-tl hi tween himself end Fin. mus, whom, on 
ie count of his model ito or trimming policy, F had 
(oinpaiecl to Balaam F next went to Strasbourg, 
ind ift.rwanlH to Memtbcli ird, where his icono 
(hslie w ty oi preaching the gospel excited the 
al u m of Iiib fi u lids, he \ t i al of w hum, CEcolam 
paeliuH among othe is, eenhurid lum sharply for hie 
violence llis zc il was next manifested in the 
e mton oi Thin It was also chiefly through his 

exertions that the' towns of Aiglt, Bex, Olon, 
Morat, and Tseuehfttel followed the example of 
Bern in embracing the IT formation Jn 1532, he 
went to Geneva when bis muciss was at first 
mi gre it, tli at on oeiount of tho agitation excited, 
he liul to leave tlu city lie returned in 1533, 
w is again compelled to withdraw, but once more 
enteied it in 1511 Tins w is Ins year of triumph, 
the Reformers filled the cliureliiH, and the Catholic 
chrgy, who hid nude themselves e>dious to the 
citizens by abetting tin despotic schemes of the 
Duke 1 of Savoy, retired to Lausanne and Fribourg 
In A' gust 1515, tin town council of Geneva for- 
mally prof 1 inni d the Le formation F, however, 
was a missionary, not a legislator, and the organi- 
sation of the Genov in ( liurch pasfled into the 
hands of < alviu (q \ ) The seventy of the new 
ce clcsiistieal discipline probe *d a re action, and in 
April l r )J8, the two retormeis were expellee! froth 
the i ( v F took up ms residence at Neuch&tsl, 
when the reformed church was in a state of deplor- 
able disorder He composed its differences, and 
drew r up a constitution, which it accepted, after 
long and stormy debates, m 1542. In September 
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of th*« same year, we fin 1 him fighting the battle 
of tlir* Information at Metz After his return 
to Ncuchdtel, he frequently visited Calvin, whose 
authority m Geneva had been completely restored 
It ivas on one of these occasions that lie was 
present at the burning of ServctuH, and though 
not, comparatively speaking, a bigoted Calvinist, 
he allowed lus orthodoxy on that occasion to choke 
hts humanity, excl inning, as the unhappy lieu tie 
uttered lus last prayer to God from the flames 
*8eo what power tin devil has over one who h is 
fallen into his hands’ In J 7)7, along with Ik /a, 
he was sent to the I ’rote stunt primes of Germany 
to implore then mi Iot the VY aide lists, and <m 
his return— me xli uistihli in his ntiwly In sought 
a new sphere of e \ angclistie lihoui in tin n gums 
of tho Jura Mount hum When tnrnhlmg upon 
threescore indten, he mimed i \oung wile, ui\ 
much to Cilvm’s disgust who sik istic illv spe iks 
of him under the cue must trues is ‘mu ] n »* a 
brother’ Hut initlur lus mwlv humid dorm stir 
ties, 1101 tho juiinnitns of i^e, could que m h his 
missionary a il In 1V60 I »(> 1 In pnx ceded 1 > 
his native Duipliini, uni piwel siveid months 
at Gap, pleaching igunsf ( ithedicHrn willi ill 
the u dour ot Iim youth In JSnvembei 1761, Ju 
was thrown mlo puson but was hhmtly dtei 
reseued by lus Jiuuds In 1 “>(»(, he pml i visit 
to tho dying Cilviu, lus sLienglh, howevn, w is 
now nearly t \h mated, md oil the 1 Ith Nptcnihn 
1505 he expired at MiieliHG h iwrig i son mined 
Jean, who huiviveel luiu only tbne y< us F was 
a man of extensive Kcholuslup, md wiole lug«ly, 
but his works vuy ninth qu it( ly ujihm nl tin 
genius of the nun Compile Lire hinder s T)a\ 
leben Wdkclm / cm N [2 vols , Zirnch, IS II - ISM), 
and C Schmidts IKitdi s sin Eon I (sti isbouig, 
18,14) 

FAREWELL, Cam, tin southern extiemity of 
Greenland, lies in lit V) JO' N , and Jong 11 r > V 
W It is generally hose t w ith u < , w lin li k c ordmg 
to recent authontics, apjaars to conn fiom the 
uorth east, and to sweep jound info Divis’ Stmt 
Hence it is but little known uni, m lut, tlic 
Danish traders, in passing to and tmm the kittle 
meats on West Gi era I a ml seem umiorinly to maintain 
an oiling of more than 100 miles 

FARI' A Y SOUS A, Mamifl, a f’ortuguese 
histonan and poet, was bom of an ainn nt firmly at 
Caravella, m the pi oxime ot Entie Minho c Dome), 
18th Mauh 15 ( )0, and studied at the univeisity of 
Biaga For some tunc he w is in tin service of tin 
Bishop of Oporto, but shoitlv after 101 3 he w< nt to 
Madrid, wheit, however, lu dul not long um un is 
ho found no oppnituuity there of impioung Ins 
circumstances In 1011, In obtained tho office of 
secretary to the Spanish cml>iss\ a( Ronu, where 
his extensive acquirements procured him the notn i 
of Pope Urban VI TI and or all the h uned men of 
the city After some time he roturm d to Spam, 
and died at M ulricl 3d June 164 ( ) F ’s wTitmgs 
are partly in Spanish, and partly in Portuguese 
Of the formei, we may mention Ptsmrso y man ales 
y politico f (2 vols, Madi 1623—1620), Epitome di 
?ai Historms Pot luquems (Madr 1G28), Comentanos 
*ohie la Lusiadn (2 vols, Muir 1630), Asia Poitu- 
ptesa (3 vols, Lisbon, 1666 — 1675), JJtuopa Portu 
quota (3 vols , Lisbon, 1678 — 1(»80) A fi ua Poi tvqursa 
Lisbon, 1681) and tho gi inter portion of his poems, 
which he collected undei the title of Fvcnte dc 
Aqamppe o Ihnas Vurtai (Madr 1644—1646) 
These poems e ousist of sonnets, c*clogues, canzones 
and msdngnls F however, composed about 200 
sonnets auel 12 eclogues m the Portuguese language 
***** 24 fl 1S maml y b y these, and also by three theo- 


retical treatises on Poetry, that he has influenced 
the development of the poetic literature of Portugal, 
in which he was long regardeei aB an oracle Bis 
poetry exhibits talent and miinfc, but is on the whole 
tasteless and bomb istic F is not to be confounded 
with another Portuguese author of the same name, 
who w*w bom at Lisbon in 1581, and died at Evora 
in 165 r >, and who was one of tho most learned 
nuuusm itists of his ige 

FARI'NA is the term used by many writers on 
| bom, inste id of pollni t to eh note the pollen of 
U >\ <ia collected by bees tor feeding tlioir larval 
St r Li i 

J 1 ARENA, a Latin term for meal or flour, which 
Ins be^e n adopted into the English and other Ian 
guiges, md is viry freepuntly employed both in 
Micntiln iml popul il woihs The term fanna is 
ilso frequently exte nded to m mv MibsLiiucs, which 
iguewith the meal ot the torn plants or Ccrealia 
(ej i ) in (outlining mue li stale h, incl food made 
ol such Hubstmces is often e ailed faunaceou% its 
quililns rnoie oi less resembling those of the food 
elemeel from the ctiuiha Ot the difh rent kinds ol 
f u ini, those piodured by mere trituration of the 
seeds of glides (e orn), hold the hist place for 
lmpoitmee md usefulness Most similu to them 
ue those obt um el in tlu s mn m inm i from certain 
otlie i ‘eeeb tv ej Cil” MiA The f iruia of tin 
dille lent Kinds of Puls v), oi seedsot leguminous 
pi mts, his e oiisnlc mbl difft le lit properties For 
tin qu ilities tin misti \ e onnne i ml import into Ac , 
ot the difle lent Kind* ot me il, at JVlfAI — Othci 
f ill ii it e ous substinces, consisting clue fly ot starch, 
ue obt umd iioin i o< K often tiom tuheis — ot 
pi mts ol \ e i y difh unt natui il onlns, some kind, 
do, is ^ m> fu.m steins Cis-wx mod, which 
e out mis, dong with stuch, mm h vegetiblc fibre 
and juotimoi illiummous sub limes, is commonly 
tilled fuiru ( Funnhn ) m m iny pirtH of Soutli 
Vim rit i when it is ijniiicipil iitule ot Jood 

7(>s^d toi nin y nonn'tiiu* mill , or Aqani mnmaJ , 
is ideposd of silieitied unrn lie uh s, obtained fiom 
( him, it( In J0() puts it e (insists ot silica 50J, 
alumni i 26], nngm si i 6, w ite i tnd oigime m ittcr 
1 1, with tr lets ot linn and oxide oi non 

FARl'NI, Cat to J^iu ), m It ilun author and 
stite hin in, w is I win m 1822 it Rursi, m Pavenna, 
m the noith ot ltilv Hiving, with gicat success, 
studied medicine at Hologm, F lirst bceime known 
by seveial publications belonging to the science of 
medicine, and soon afttivvareis by contributions to 
v uious se untitie pciiodicals In 1841 and 1842, 
hiving mixed himselt up with polities, he was 
oblige el to leave the Rom in States, and change 
his re side nee re pc itedly until he finally settled at 
-Turin The amimsty following shortly upon the 
icetssion of lho Nono, opened to F not only his 
native country, but also a new c ireei, through the 
lihn il svstoni miugurated by the supreme pontiff 
In 1847 , lie vs is called into the leformcd ministry, 
as i substitute to the home" secretary , in 1848, ho 
vv is piescnt m the suite of Carlo Alberto at Volta, 
md dtu tho flight ot the king, protested agamat 
the ])niclaiming of a republic During the short 
m misti y of tlic unfortunate Rossi (ej v ), F waa 
tin ee tor general of the sanitary and prison depart 
incut it Koine, fiom which post, howevei, he retired 
is soon is the reaction under AntonelU began to 
be est d>]i shed Upon the occupation of Rome by 
the French, F became once moro an exile, but for 
a short time only, for m Piedmont he found a 
home os well as public honours In 1850, he 
IWd the scat of Minister of Public Instruction in 
the cabinet of Victor Emmanuel II , and on retiring 
from office, was named a member of the supreme 
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council i cuid has over since eat as a member of 
parliament. When, after the overthrow of the 
Bourbon pnnces, os also -of the papal government 
in the Legations (1859), Central Italy resolved to 
annex itself to the kingdom of Victoi Emmanuel, 
by means of universal suffrage, it was F wlio 
directed the popular imnd with bu< h adimiable 
success that, on the day of ballot, not one vote 
was delivered asking foi a sepuate kingdom As 
governor of Central Italy he shew ed an undaunted 
courage against the thro its of Austria, and r\Jn 
bited a thoroughly consistent modi ration agunst 
the unmJy piomptings of tin Mi/znuans The 
samo qualities accoinpaimd Ins me isuris whiu 
the newly acquired kingdom of is h w is to 
be reorganised It has bun sad th it ‘ Baum w is 
the mind of Italy, is (Juihildi wis it*- mvomI ’ 
Among his lit 01 uy ]irodiutioiis mav b< m< ntionid, 
Jl Stato Romano (I Ik Horn m Stall), timslitid 
into English under the hujk nnti ndeuic < of tlu Eight 
Honourable W K (dadstom (London, L , J,s »d) 
ktona if Italia (History of JtiM, a < outmu itimi 
of Botti’s cdcbi iti d w 01 k E w is ilso i consliut 
contributor to Count Bwoui’s fttsoj uto 

FARIS ECPHIDIAK, an Vi ib poet md htli 
ratcur, was bom ibout the v u 1 7*E> In kJi mu 
he is a Syrian Bhristi m Jit Linlud at ( mo 
under the ulanns of 1 li« nm < pu ot 11 \ Ini md 
m 1840 pioiurid for M In ml sonn uiv \ du 
ahlc commcntam s upon tlu poim nt Llmnlam 
He was afteiwaids invited to M ilh by nu I nglish 
Tnissionaiy sonety who winhd hr humus m 
their Oiicnt.il printing i st iblibhnicnl l lu dull 
cation of a poim to tlu !>< v »>l Inins ibout 1 S 17, 
induced that monarch to < ml a w n it ss» I to M dt i, 
for the purpose of biimung ]* to inm , wlun tlu 
poet obtained a distinguished K upturn and mm\ 
i ich presents Subsiqm ntlv, In wmt toJ’iiglind, 
where he was employed m km im r tlu text of i 
translation of tin Bible into Vid>u,bv tlu Nun tv 
for the Propagation of the Sc upline s In 1 S"> 1 lu 

t mblishc d in London tlu is t u JcslmiLiit in \i ilni 
To subsequently ii sidul m 1 i urn jot l coiisidii 
able tunc, and publi lud tlu k dong with .M <1 
Dugat, lu 18*54, i I itmli l,i mini u in his infix* 
tongue lor tin iu< oi tlie lx ih\h ^ • i Mai i Jlis j 
pnneipal wmrk is mtitlul La I / ft l inn an s , 
de FariaL (Pins, IS V>) it coot ins a n tnlnc ol 
his own travels, with uitn il obsuv iti nib on tlu 
Vribs ami other pcopbs whom In visitul Stupe 
of his own pec ms aie ilso inti lspnsc d F i* n m< d 
to Loudon tin ycai be foie tlu public ition cf this 
work On the outbreak oi tlu < min m W u, tlu 
sultan ippointoil him on< of his diigomins oi | 
mterprcteiH, but he has m m r <lis< h ugi d tlu dutu s t 
of Ins olhee F is said to possess m manuscript <i j 
collection of poems, tilled lln Jhmn , whnh nc | 
^highly spoken of by those who have sec n tin m 

FARM (of uiu c rl i n dt n ilion), th ti rm usu ill\ 
employed m Bntuu to signify i picu of 1 md, 
cither in pasture oi in cuitrv ition, held in luis# 
by a tenmt from the pmpnrtnr In the tinted 
States, the term firmci i otten tivplicd to a person 
who owns .as well as cultiv ites lincl Tin* tenure 
on which land is held by fanners diffi rs m dilkie nt 
countries In some paits of * on tint ntal Euro])i tin 
farmer lures the land on the pnnciple of a kind ot 
partnership with tin proprutoi 8u Mfiavti In 
England, land is usually lit for .a coitun annud 
rent, and either by a yearly term or at the good will 
of the landlord In Scotland, the pieces* of Land 
letting is on a footing lemarkably advantageous for 
tenant and proprietor, as well as serving the best 
interests of agriculture, and on this account it is 
gradually being introduced into Eng 1 and. Under 


the head Lfasl will be presented the details of 
Scottish tenantry , a few leadmg features need hero 
only bo adverted to The Scottish farmer is pro-* 
sumedly a capitalist able to work the land in the 
best manner lie is given a lease of 19 years, during 
winch pci io J he has entire possession of the land, 
and from the length ot tenure is encouraged to sink 
money that will lie amply lopaid to him by increased 
crops He e umot sublet, but Ins lo iho is heritable 
bv one ot bin t umly The landlord at the outset 
elects fin m buildings, constructs fences and roads, 
and othoiw iM puts the faun into a proper condition 
— the whole of which opemtiouH may cost him from 
£2000 to £1000 Receiving his larm in tins state, 
the tin ml is bound to keep it so, and to dolivcr it 
up m a piopnly tuiantnble condition nt the con- 
clusion ot Ins h use Bv these cxplu it arr ingeinents, 
the outgoing tenant t m luikc no tliumfoi linprove- 
mc nts c itlu i l mm tlu Lind lord ui fiom Ins successor 
the liuoming t« n mt who is merely called on to 
psy foi hik Ii no) s is happen to be on the ground , 
iiivl tins is ( Lilt d l»v uilntirs mutually ohoseu 
Sic I* u row ( onlcsts ibout icaiant light, such as 
oiim in In hud, fiom tlu pnuLuo oi assigning to 
I iimns tin duty ol im I mg buildings and making 
p< rm im id impiovi nu nts ue thus tot illy unknown 
m the »Si ottisJi yst«w Tlu mi tlmd of paying lent 
ioi iunis in Si oil md is not uniform In some 
di tints tlu umu il lent is i fixed sum, but in other 
pi k e it is i common piactiu to pay partly a fixed 
mu in md to h i\e uuith< i pmtion to be paid m 
gi un, oi i dim tlu mom y \ ihu of so much grain 
aiLoidin f to tlu miigi mukit pines each year, 
is di + i riiiiui d by i jm y in tui\ county Bee 
1'ius r l his 1 ist pi ui is the f uic st for all parties, 
but some i mm is pulir to ]>iv a lixed sum total, 
uid so ‘pc ( ul iti on 1 1 ise in m ukets In whatcvei 
m lime i tin uut h ad piste d, it is stipulated to be 
piul ns in u I* is p« siMc, in two equal portions, 
it Whitsund iv (M iy l r >) md M irtininus (November 
11), but in pi utu < tin 1 indlord gives three months’ 

( mlit on i i< h o< c isiou the Whitsunday rent being 
i xigiblc it Limine (Almost L), md tlie Martinmas 
nut it i’mdhirns (Fihiiuy i!) At all tunes, 
howcvii flu lindloul In i iiL'bt of Hypothec 
<q x ) mi the mops md i in t ik< un asujc a to avoid 
lx in * rr nnlfd of hi pinn* r cl inns Usually, the 
v t i V b« t Idling sul > i»ti between landlord and 
blunt ind (xticiiu nu i ims ik of r lie occurrence 
Bui inner tlm ilitiact ot flu Scottish system, 
tlu Im 'lud usuilly binds Jits tenant to farm or 
(ldfjvitc tlu 1 uid ver Hiding to tin most appiovcd 
sydt u i in usi in Hu distiut Sue li a eouiHe J8 no 
doubt i»< c ( ssaty, to pie vent the* abuses that might 
insc fiom m gligc n< i oi ignoiancc but the lestne- 
tions luve often In ni < mud too far, and have 
foi nu d ban u is in tlu wav of nnpiovi nu nts It jh 
not, pirhips, wiy e isy to di fun whit in lihcial and 
whit stringmt, ns pin him xov accoubng to 
c lie umstanc i «ot noil oi loialif^ *Sofn as legards 
mile ncqqiiiiir, it would not be much amiss, how- 
i\ii, on in ui ddc fauns to foi bid more than 

oiu iiilf of tin 1 md bung in white crops during the 
la'-t foiu v< us i»t tin li c ( Linn ciops, it maybe 
st ited, do not pjeve nt e \h uistum so much as they 
pi e m nt tlu 1 md being cAurun with weeds It lg 
jh Hi ips not sup< i fluous to obfei m litre that leaaea 
should b' waitti n ju dear md concise language, and 
idi it inov d irom ambi^u h as possible 
r Iht si/c of fanus k rcmihtid b> many circtmt* 
Rtmccv On laud adept* a for gmn eiojiping, anil 
rfinoU fiom towns, laige fanns loim good subjects 
fore ipitd s t s and conseqm ntly prcvaiL Btiff clay 
soils an ratlur against extensive culture. Where 
crops arc grown that require much hand-labour, 
farms become small m size. Flax, rape, vines, and 
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market garden produce all tend to lessen tie size [ house should he commodious and plain, with an 
of fat ms In new countries, too, where there is no extent of accommodation, about equal to that which 
a lav e labour, farms aie mostly small, for labour | those have who are engaged m commercial pursuits 
being high, it is too pm ious to be profitably ein ! in town employing the same amount of capital 
ployed on a large scab white the prices ot produu | Tin cottages for the servants should also be plain 
are small (i razing t inns, whctbei m the High I md roomy, and internal convenience should be more 
lands or Australia, foim good outhts for large , studied than outward ornament 
capitalists i Proper offices aie essential to the economical 

Under the modern splun of farming m But mi, disposing of the produce of the farm The coin 
not less than X10 of cental pei aui is requmd to mf wo usually thrashed thuc, ind a large portion 
farm green crop 1 m (l Wlnrt r ittle ue pastuu d on ot the giccn eiops is consumed by stock, which 


arable lands instead of sheep, it require s still mmr 
capital Highland gi i/uiga ic quire irom 1 to lion 
to maintain a simp thioughout tin mason r lhi 
rent vanes fiom -N to l()s a hi ul foi ia< h slm p 


must Ik well pi muled with shcltei from the cold- 
( When ft w turnips wue laisfd, and few cattle fed, 
lug* <*pc u limits wen best suite el foi converting 
tin straw into mniuie .Now, however, m many 


kept, the value of < uh sheep bung rioin iJ to X2 1 c isis, the cxciements of thi stoi L are suihcient for 
a head, according to tin kind »nd igi of tin stoi k witting all the sti aw, md huiu lias arisen the 
The profits of fuming iliutuati quite is nuuh pi u tux of ft (dmg m louicd couits and m boxes, 
as those of any ofchei tiade Stmt pnsonil supi i I In this cast thi solid md liquid excrements are 
lUtendence is qjii of tin tnst uquisit»s of hikush , i irti d out ilong with tin stiaw, which acts the 

Without this, tin di tills will ht m gl< i L« d, md loss I put ot a sponge This is no doubt in excellent 

Will ensue 10 per ant on Hu < ipitil mvistid is a was ot mumfutuimg houu nude manure, it takes 

f jood return Formeil\, it w is thought that iribli a considiiibh qmntit> of sti iw , howevu and as 
and should yield a gross piodmi iqui) to thru j inon grim crops an laiscd md consunud on the 
times the rental Om put wmt for ri nt, om foi if um, sufficient sti iw < innot hi got to absoib all 

expenses, and the otlm foi pioht But no sm h ! the liquid, huui, a suing of the straw is efiectecl 

absolute mh can In laid down tor whili, in m | b\ stall fi c ding, w In n tin iums oi liquid must be 
other trades, Bonn ue making luge piohts, otlu m ( i olh < *i d into tmks, md othirwisi disposed of 
are losing moinv Skill uul itlcntiou an tin 'Winn it is r« number* that immonia cannot be 

qualities which (onnnand ‘iiiclss m fuming is in Ipunhiscd in tin mark t tlit pH sent time under 

othci things |XbO]»ci ton, the utilitx t husbanding tins niateml 

A farim r nuessudy possi ssi s lugi numbi is of , when it is tued is tin iscunicnts of the stock 

am unis -horse s < itth, sluep, pig*, md poultiy deeonipon must Ik ill evident If the solid 

These liut ill to bi n mil and timlcd, md | • xeuun nls an lupt m i mmpusstd state, no 

demand no litth i aie ami c\pu icnei Pmpei si < ds | ti iiruut itiou tikes pi m , tml it tin lnanme is of 

must be siheted, md the pi ope i cultiv itiou of ' good quiht\, it should be ipplnd to the fields 
the land for the difhrmt emps miessitatis i mk I it mm Liquid m inuie* should hi i irted out, 


cession of protests whnh li qum to Ik ittuidul 
to These, howevu, will bi tiken up muli i thm 
respective lu ads 


1 oi distiibutcd b} pipt s wlun tin pi mts ire in 
a giowmg stitc, otlinvMsc j>ut will lie washed 
i out of the sod Covciid fuinvuds uo i ipidly 


FARM l!Ulfjl>TNGS huh firm must possess < \UmU114 o\u tlu <<>nuti> It is tin cbupiat mul 
a residence foi the faiuiu, < ott i"i s for tin si 1 1 nits, 1 1 *< st w ly ot 1 loitino f uni ofhi 1 1 Om cut tejne 
and buildings foi the stock and nop Tin /ana 1 s< *ds i bndseve um of a ‘ t um ste iding, for a 
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FARM-SERVA#' 


Venttktiton .— Without good ventilation, n covered 
homestead, must be a nuisance All the apartments 
are bo arranged that, unless fresh air circulate 
through them, and they are kept perfectly clean, 
there must constantly be unwholesome emu via m 
the mtenor—the foulness of one apartment being 
communicated to another The system of venti- 
lating this farmstead is certain to give most satis 
factory results, if onlv ordnnry care be taken to 
keep the differ* nt houses as clean as they ought to 
be The anangements are bnrtly as follows 

Under each feeding pass ige is built a urculai 
air shaft, 110 inches m diamcdci , m connection 
with these tlieic art feeding mouths with matings 
on the outside of the budding, insult, thin, me 
numerous finely peifoi ited gi itmgs , by sliding 
valves wrought by a toid uni pull* the supply of 
air is regulated lit suits these, time ate gr itmgs 
every 10 or 12 feet alom' tin exit inn walls, ]hi 
forated so as to admit nt u tin Hoot a i onsulc r 
able quantity of an r J lie ioof, too, is provided 
with vuitdatois with vtitic il spus, and opt rungs 
are left lit rt ami tluri in tin suknig, to att 
as induction mul eduction tubes 'Hit mum ions, 
perforated ipertiues thiouglumt the budding will | 
admit twin the quantity of ur nqmnd foi tin 
respnatum of tin 'immals, uul m so limit i tom | 
maud tli it tiny will m itlu l idinit Hies in summer, j 
nor too Jaiye i supply of told an in wmtei A 
covered st< atlmg, soon wlut sum I it m constitution 
to tin dhow Ins be tn tree ted itGhn, in Tubbs 
slurt, w Inn tin until itum ol tin ttulostd e ittb 
courts, & e , is ddnm ibh 

AVt would e»nh umitk tint to tiny out tins 
print tple ot ventilition is souk whit ixjuinu \ 
cheap and ytt iliuunt system ot \t nidation for 
cattle is to cover the \ irds with pin tilts without 
plastei or lath Those who wish to sic firm ofluts 
economically' tutted, it tin s ime time tombimd 
with tin most peifcc t \uitd itum we would iccom 
mend to visit some that hive* be t n 1 itt ly built on 
the property of Loid Ivinnand, Possie Tnory, 
Perthshire As i gtneril rule, firmstt wlings no 
erected at too grt it m t \ pen sc Fen fui the 1 mfoi 

mation, see The Book of J aim BtnlthiUf s, by Utmy 
Stephens, FR.S E, and R Stott 1 him (Ldm Black 
wood and Sons, 1801) 

FARM SERVATs TS IV int«odut tion of 1 irge 
farms caused i wide ehffcnncc to ansi httwun 
the condition of mistir ami sti\ ini dlie littci 
has no doubt had lus condition melioiattd, tin agh 
much remains yet to be done Luge ianns cibet 
economy in the amount of libour, inti where 
these superseded the small holdings or pc minks, 
a certain numbei of tin population had to Intake 
themselves to the tow ns or the colonit s This 
latter process hid tin ell cm t of diminishing the 
population in the country distru ts The general 
advance, however, which has taken plate in the 
wages of the labouring clisses bis 1m in happily 
shared m by f inn servants They have now the 
means of increasing the ir physical comforts, and 
in general, where vn better cottages luuc been 
built, farm sen ants ha\e ]>io\ed mure trustworthy 
Wages vary much, according to the locality in 
the strictly agricultural county of Dorse tahirt , the y 
range from 8$ to 10# a wtek In the manufae 
tunng districts such as m Yorkshnc, on the other 
hand, they run up to 15# to 10# i week In Scot 
land, ploughmen arc genenlly pud partly in pro 
duce, out taking everything into account, wages 
Will amount to nearly 15# a week aU the year 
through for good hands, eich fundyVing pro 
vided with a house at a short distauco from the 
farm- offices See Bothy Female farm-servants 
receive from £8 to £10 a year, w ltk food 


‘S ISLAND. 


FARMER, Richard, D D , a well known scholar 
of the last century, was born at Leicester, August 
28, 1735, and was entered a pensionei of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge*, m 1753 In 1760, he took hie 
degree of M A , ami was appointed classical tutor of 
lus own college It is not known when he tOak 
orders, but, while lie held the office of tutor, he noted 
as e unite at Swawsey, a \ilhigo eight miles from 
Cambridge In 176b, lie published his once famous 
E'i'.aif on tin Ijtaimwi of Shal speai c (repnnted in 
1786 and in 18‘21), the puipose of which was to shew 
tin Boiirus wlu me tin guat diamatist derived his 
knowledge of the ancients F proved that it W'as 
fiom ti .inslations, uid that Shakspeart* has often 
cited the phriscology and even the mors, of the 
ti msl itors In 1 77 r >, be w is clutid to the master- 
ship of Emm mud Colli ge and m 1778, chief bbianan 
oi the urn vt iMty In 1780, he obtained a probenelal 
still at LuhJnld, but in 1788, resigned it for the 
olhee of i moil nsulrntiuy of St Paul’s He died 
Septembc l 8, 17^7 

F \ R M E R S G E N E R A L (Fr ft i mwrs f/finfi* 
unn) w is tin n mu given befon the Revolution of 
178') to the numbers ol i pm ilegt d association in 
I tame, w iio 1 mind m h isid tin public revenues of 
tin n it ion r i inn peeiilm system of tax gathering 
d it< s tiom in men nt period For each class OI 
imposts tin it w is i spun] in Inn in sir ative board, 
pi < sub d o\ii by oik ot tin iaiim rs general, or by 
out of lus issist mts At first, the basing of the 
publu n vt mu s w is b is* d on the eompetitn e system, 
uul de te mime d by tin cst unites liiuded m , but 
1 itti i ly, eveiy form ill t\ e u ly preliminary guarantee 
of tins nituio disnppe ue d, uul tlu leiHing wholly 
depended on tin fivoiu oi jobbi ry of the govern- 
ment oihu ils The ministe r of fin mu selected the 
fumcis general at Ins ph isuie, but bis choice was 
ilw ly s it gnl iti d by the pn s« nt, oi latbei bnbe (pot 
de tun) olb red to lnm , and whu li avi may presume, 
w is nevi i ) in onsirb table in ismmli as its value was 
fixed by the mini sic 1 lnms< If G erne rally, shaiesmtbe 
com li n wire assigned by tin* king to ins favourites, 
nub uid fern ill r iln mnnbi i of fai me rs general 
was oidmani v 40, but shortly btfoio the Revolution 
it had l isi n to bO 'I lie h is< w is sigm d )>y a 
Hiluicd dipiity, av bo w is itspoiisibh to the king 
alone Tin king occupied the position of a creditor 
Inwards tlu* f irmers ge m r il and could cocrcc them 
into pvyment of 11k stipulated sum as a just elebt , 
1)ic farmi rs gencr il on tlu other hand, occupied a 
smulir position tow uds then Hubordin ites The 
entire bum winch it was m c c ss try to place m the 
national tre ismy or, in other w r ords, the annual 
n iti on a) i< venues unounted to J80 millions of 
1 1 vi ( s The lent w is cnoimous pioht, for we are 
u id unly w ithm the m iik m tfltiin itiug it at seven 
million of livns The poweis, rights, and duties of 
the f.irrm rs general wc ie (b lined by special decrees , 
but howcvti riuic m ly hive been the fiscal laws 
against fraud and < ontraband it is notorious that, 
shortly befon tlie lb volution, ibuses of the most 
flagrant ilescription had demoralised the syste m and 
the nun Tlic consecf m riM w is inevitable During 
tin Ke volution, most of the sc odious tax gatherers 
jirrislml on the scaffold, th« innocent among them 
bfing occ ts tonally confouwltd with the guilty — the 
real capitalist with tlu selfish and greedy adventurer 
Even the virtui s and the lenr ting of the illustrious 
Livoism on Id not save hun 

Farmers of the* rt venue are an institution of 
anc i< nt origin The Roman puUvum (q v) were 
officer* of this kind, and duties of vanouB k jjnd * 
were it one ume farmed m Great Britain. See 
Eacjsp 

FARMING’S ISLAND, an island reported to be 
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in the North Pacific Ocean, north of the Sandwich 
Islands, m lat 30° 49' N , and long 159* 20' W , was 
formally taken possession of, for the Queen of Eng 
land, on the 8tn February 1861, by her Majesty’s 
Hteamer Albert The harbour was called English 
Harbour, and a point, on which there is a settlement, 
was termed English Point 

FARNE, FEARNE, or FERN ISLES, or the 
Staples, form a group of 17 islets and rocks some 
being visible only at low tide, two to live miles ofl 
the northeast coist of Northumberland, opposite 
Bamborough On one of tlie isles is the tower of u 
priory, built to the memory of St Cuthbert, who 
spent the last two yi ais oi his life here Tin ri is i 
hole called the churn, through which the sc i risib 
The passage between the isles is very dangemus 
in rough wcathu Two of the ishts have cull a 
lighthouse lit it the Forfamhm w is wrtiktd m 
1838 (see Dariino, Grail), and lim, m 1813, the 
Pe</ct8U8 met tin samo fite, and 00 persons wu< 
drowned 

FARNE'S^J, the uame of an illustrious fuml} in 
Italy, whose origin c m he trued to the middle of 
the 13th e , when it possessed tlu < is tie of Farm to, 
near Orvieto Many of its numbers h ive hlhd the 
highest ofheos m the thuith In 15 U, Caidmal 
A LKSSANDRO Earn* si was raised to the pipal sef 
undei the title of Pope Piul 111 (q v ), vnd as his 
great aim w is the aggiandisi mint ot his fumly ho 
erected Parma aud Pnun/i into a duchy, which 
ho bestowed on Ins n itural sou, Pijhro Eun l 
Pietro was one of the most dissolute men ot Ins 
period, and aftn many tyinimied attempts to limit 
the privileges of tlu nobles, he was assassinated 
10th Septcmbei 1 5 17 He w is smcitdtd bv his 
non Ottamo (born 1520 dud 1585), who murud v 
natural daughtu of Charles V, and whose lugn 
was marked by m unbroken peace, lud by vanous 
efloi*ts made foi tlu good of lna subjects 

Aifasandro Fai nfsk, son of Ottnio, was born in 
1546 He served his first enmpugn under his uncle, 
Don John of Austna, and distinguished liimsu If at 
the battle of Lt panto, in the year 1571 He after 
wards followed lus mother into the Low Countues, 
then in a state of lnsuriection, uul aided m obtun 
ung the victoiy at Gcnnbloux, 31ht January 1578 
He was made governoi ot the Spanish Netherlands 
by Philip IT , and carried on the w.u against the 
Puncc of Orange The ill success of the expedition 
against England, to the command of which he hid 
been appointed by Philip 11 , guevul him the more 
from the contrast it presented to lus former sue 
cesseB On Ins return to the Netherlands, he was 
appointed conmi mder in chief of tin anny dos 
patched to the a&sist mco of the Catholic s in Fiance , 
aud compelled Huiry IV to raise the siege of Pans 
Being, however, ill supplied with provisions and 
money by Philip, and insufficiently supported by 
the League, hew r is forced to yield to the superior 
power ot Henry IV, and died soon dter at Arrays, 
in 1592 F was really an able w r anioi, and though 
severe in his discipline, was almost worshipped by 
his soldiery Ranuccio, his son and successor, did 
not possess the brilliant qualities of Ins fathei he 
wag jjombre, austere, greedy, and proud A con 
spnacy was hatched against him, and Ranuccio 
uas seized, and thrown into prison He died m 
1022 — Odoardo, a natural son oi tho preceding, 
v as a prince remaikable for the elegance of Ins 
manners, and also, according to Muraton, for his 
magnificence, m ign&mmity, aud liberality He died 
m l()4b, at the age of 34. — The family became 
extinct in the person of Antonio F , who died m : 
1731 

Tim name of the Farnese family has been bestowed ] 


upon several celebrated works of art These are^—L 
The Farnese Palace at Rome, an edifice raised by 
Pope Paul III , before his accession to the holy see, 
after the design of Antomo da San Gallo It is in the 
form of a quadrangle, and was completed by Michael 
A ngelo The palace is one of the finest in Rome. The 
antique sculptures for which it was formerly renowned 
are now in the Museum at Naples , a few classic 
works, however, arc still to be seen m the great 
hall The galh ry contains the frescoes of Annibal 
Cuacci, winch me very valuable, as exhibiting in 
the most complete manner the new line of art which 
lie stnick out In a room adjoining the gallery, a re 
some mythological fresco paintings by Domenichmo 
2 The Fame *11111 is a vt ry elegant palace in Traste 
vere It owes its celebrity < hidly to the frescoes of 
Raphael, but it also contuns frescoes by Permri, 
Sebastian dd lhombo, md a colossal head in chtaro* 
*ntm, attributed to Michael Angelo Among the 
antiques, lormctl} belonging to tho F imese family, 
now in the museum at Nd.pl < s me two which still 
boar the nnmc of thur origin d owners 3 The 
1 arm nr Pull js the name giv< n to a colossal group 
attributed to Apollonius and launscus of Tralles, in 
Asia Minor, who probihjy Ik longed to the Rhodian 
school, and lived about 300 r c The group repre 
s< ntH J)irce bound to the horns of a bull by Zethns 
and Amphion, tor ill usi/m ot hm mothei —a subject 
which, notwithst Hiding to vigorous mode of treat 
ment, is on tin w hole n mtisUctor\ Pliny men- 
tions the transference * i tlic group to Rome, wheie 
it lirst adorned tlu library ot Animus Pollio, and 
afterwards the Tilths of Tarn dli It was ills 
covered anew m tin ye u 154h, if stored by Bianchi, 
md pi ic e d in the F mu so l’ahu t 4 The Fa mew 
lit kuIp% copied by ( koii fiom an original by 
T/V simms It exhibits the heio, exliaustcd by 
toil, le arnng upon his club , the muscles and veins 
are still swollen, tho held inclined, the expression 
melinckoly, one hind lists upon Ins back, and 
grasps oue of the ipple s of the Hespendcs 

FA'RNIIAM a town in the west of Siuicy, on 
tlu left built of the We^, 10 miles west south west 
of Guildford It e onsists f lnefly of one street running 
east and west Tlu principal fe itme is tho stately 
old castle of the bishops of W nichcstei, hist built by 
Bishop dc lUois, brother of lving Stephen Tho castle 
was ra/ecl by Henry III , rt built and garrisoned by 
("harles 1 , and re&tmcd in 1684 to its present state 
by Bishop Moiley It is an embattled quadrangle 
of brick, eoveied wath stucco F has belonged to 
the In shops of Winchester sine e SCO, wnen Ethelbald 
of Wessex bestowed it on them Some parts of the 
parish church weie built in the 12th, 15th, and 16th 
centimes The chief trade is m hops, a very fine 
vancty of which is grown m the vicinity Pop 
(18(>1) of town about 4500, ot parish 9351 Wii 
lnm (Vibhctt was born and is buried here The 
vicinity of Aldcrshott camp, which is only about 6 
miles to the north of F , has increased the activity 
ot the town diu mg the last few years 

FA'RO, a pleasant and wealthy episcopal city 
of Portugal, capital of the province of Algarve, is 
sitiuted in a plain at the mouth of the Fermoso, 
in 1 it 37° N , and long 7° 52 W It has, on the 
whole, a modern aspect, but its houses are not 
handsome, and its streets are in general narrow. 
It is surrounded with walls, which are said to 
have been built bv the Moors. The harbour ot 
P is somewhat confined, hut tho road formed by 
three islands at the mouth of the nver affords good 
aucliorage? F has considerable exports of oranges, 
figs, anchovies, and cork. It has also a prosperous 
fishery Pop. 7900 The number of blind popple 
here met with is surprising, groups of five md 
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six together being frequently observed. This is 
accounted to by the light sandy soil which prevails. 

FARO, or PHA.RO, a game at cards of the 
nature of hazard, played chiefly at gambling estab 
lishments. See Hoyle's Game* 

FAROE ISLES (Dan Faar Gen, sheep islands), 
a group of islands, 22 in number, of which 17 only 
are inhabited, belonging to Denmark, and lying 
nearly midway between the Shctlands and Ice 
land, between 01° 2T-62° 2.T N lat , and 6°— 8° 
W long Ihc principal island, Stromoe (capital, 
Thorshavn), is 27 miles long, and 8 miles bio id, 
those next m importance aie Obteioe, Vaigoe, 
Bordoe, and Sudaroe Their < ntire art a is nearly 
600 square miles , population about 8500 The 
F I consist of basiltic (lev itions, none of whu h 
attain a height of 3000 feet, and tiap formations, 
covered with a thin vegetable soil, which fields 
pasturage to the cattle and numerous slice]) which 
aie reared m the islands Thcie an no con 
siderable valh V 9 oi sti i ams, but sm ill frt sh w iti i 
lakes are mum ions The coasts, which ire stcip 
and lofty, aie lnokcn by deep inlets, whirlpools, 
and rapids, whu h rendu navigation pcrdoiiR Tin 
furious hurricane s which picvul, pn \cut the growth 
of trees, oi caui of most of tlic oi dinar y Atgftiblis 
and cereals, but the cluuiU is so greatly modiliod 
by oeeanie mfintmes, tint, notwithstanding tlu 
high latitude, snow rauh Iks long on the giound, 
and the catth eau piss tin gie itu put of tin von 
m the open an I'eat and eoil air used foi furl, 
traces ot lion and copper, uid opil, c lialce*dony , At , 
arc found The chut souths of c altli «c Hocks 
of sheep, and the multitudes ot sea fowl whirl) 
frequent the joeks Tin rslandeis shew ronsidm 
able skill in climbing the dmgerous chits in search 
of birds, and they aie also t Xpert in fishing foi 
seals and whales Then in ami futures ire of the 
homeliest kind, but in it turn ioi the numerous 
articles supplied to them by the' motlu r * ountiy, 
they yield tillow, tiam oil, feitbcrs, skins, and 
butter, to the Danish maikets r Iln people ut of 
Norwegian origin, a vigorous, labnriom, loy tl, md 
rehgious race, and belong to the Lutliu m < hureh 
They are governed by i D mish arntmaud, oi buliil, 
and a landvogt, oi dnector ot the police anel mu me i 
pal departments, and an it presented m the Dmish 
legislature by i eh puty ippomted by the king The 
islands, winch wui diseovuid in the f Hli e by 
Norwegiins, have belonged to !)♦ nru irk kiiic< the 
incorporation of Norway with tint kingdom by the 
Union of Calmar, ind the langu igo of the people* is 
only a slightly modified ioira oi the Old Isoisc 
England luld the islmds fiom 1807 to the fu ily 
of Vienna, in 1814. For further paitnul ir i, s« e 
Tracings of Iceland arid (he Fmoe Ishs, by Robert 
Chambers (W & It ( 'll ambers London and 
Edinburgh) 

FA'RQUHAJt, Gforc f, was born at Londondc rry 
m 1678, and received lus education at the Dublin 
University, where, although he did not take any 
degree, he secured among lus comrades the reputa 
tion of a wit who was a spendthrift of lus w itticisms 
When he left the university , he w as engaged as an 
actor by one of the Dublin theatres, but, like most 
dramatists who have figured on the stage, he proved 
but an indifferent performer Flaying a part in 
Dry den’s Indian Emperor., and forgetting that he 
wore a sword instead of a foil he accidentally 
wounded a brother-performer, and was so shocked 
by the occurrence that he at one e quitted the 
boards* Accompanied by the actor WilkB, he 
ptoceeded to London, and shortly after received a 
c ommiss ion in the regiment commanded by the 
Rarjf of Orrery, which was then stationed in Ireland. 


Urged by Wilks, and perhaps stimulated by the 
gaiety and leisure of a military life, he, in I6w» 
produced his lirst comedy, entitled Love a 
Bottle i which pro\ ed a success Two years after 
wards, Ins Constant Couple appeared, which mot 
with a brilliant reception, and to which he wrote 
a sequel, called Sir Harm/ Wddatr In 1703, he 
pioduicd The lmomtant , Imuulul on the Wtyd* 

7 oose Chase of Beaumont and Fletcher, aversion in 
which all the con gem as, vnd none of the poetty* 
of the eldei di unnlists is retained He mairied, m 
the Hum yen, and falling into senmis pecuniary 
difficulties he sold his com mission, and, stiuggling 
with uUuse fortune, succumbed He died <3 
decline in 17<>7, kaung ‘two helpless gills’ to the 
care of his fnond W ilks Duting his last illness, ho 
wrote the best ot Ins plays The Ihauj St) ataqenir— 1 
in six wc e ks, it is s ml — and died while its wit and 
invention who making the town roar with delight. 

F is om of tin finest oi out tonne dramatists 
although Pope < ilhd Inin a ‘faice writer’ Ho 
is hss inly biillunt Ilian Oonguve, md possesses 
on the whoh more a uuty md character than 
my of his < outputs He lntl wit in abundance, 
but lu li id hum nut v too II< w as a tender hearted 
md souk as h it mol un holy man, md — what was 
iare in lus Hthool and in lus turn -tears are found 
glittf ling unong tin bull units ot Ins fancy” 

FARR, Win i a ai, JS1 I > F R ^ , an eminent 
statistic i m, A\as luun it kuilcy, in Shropslme, 
.Noumbu to, 1807 b*< inn in assistant mugeon 
at tin S ilo]) Inimnuy in ] S2(>, and attu attending 
pnvitely tin nu dn d ind Heuntilu t lasses of the 
diy, w c nt to Puis l mviisity m 1828, wdioic he 
ittcndul tin lev tints oi tin most t mment medical 
piohssois In 18 ) 1,1k n tunnel to England, and 
In emu i iu< mix l of tin inuvuHity^ t»l London, 
whin la completed bis profession il curriculum 
T li is dr voted huriM It m tuily to i consideration ol 
tilt important tjmstioiiH it suiting imni nudual 
statistics At Inst ht found it vny difficult to 
diaw tlm itte ntioh < itln r of the public or ot medical 
soi n tits to tin Hid)|tit, lmt in the yeir 18.17, his 
irfn h , ‘ A d il M iti Ihh , 1 in ,M‘< 'iilloch s Statistics of 
Un British Im/nn, t»hl urnd tin notice md appiovul 
ot ce rt i u infliK nt i d ]ic Isons Jn tin n iiuo year, the 
it getr ition of ill tin dc iths, md ot flu cauHes of 
di ith, w is fomimiKed in Engl uni, and in 1888, F 
nuivcd an ippomtnn nt m tin ( h neial Registrar’s 
( MTicc Sine t tin n, Ik h is b< i n m ich superintendent 
of a statistic il dipirtment, tin mcmbcis of which 
lint di iwn u]i the ruw / ondon Tables of Mor 
to I it i/ Hit (Jtwrtnly Jh funis of Bnths, Deaths, and 
Man Kti/is, md tin Annual Ahstr aits In 18.51, he 
w is ont of the gentlemen employed m taking the* 
census of (nt it Ihitun, in connection with which 
he chew up seven il cvtitnnly lntcieslmg reports 
F is the intlior ot amw Statist uul Nosobyfo and 
ot aaiious valuable pipe is on the Fmimo of Life 
Assui uiff, tin Income 'lax, the Public Health, the 
< ’hole i a, & t 

FA RRIER (Horn fnunn, iron), a person who 
slioc horst s iTirl trt its tin ir dibcnscs The better 
ch«s of f^rrnrs often wire, and indeed still are, 
min of gri it shrewdness and observation, some- 
tiuifs ])ossi snnu (oiiHidtrabh experience, aiffl with 
skilful, us< ful hinds Their , managcmicnt of Sick 
hoi ses is o< casionally sc nsil i , but generally alto- 
gt tlicr empirical Tbfy haAn usually but crude 
ideas of the structure, fune turns, or diseasea Of 
animals, md pin their faith mainly on a few 0«re* 
fully cherished recipes To their calling aft horse- 
doctors and shoeing smiths (sec Shoeing), they 
usually unite those of cow leech and cutter of colts 
and pigs, and although still met with m many 
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of the rural districts ot England and Ireland, 
their practice is gradually passing into the hands of 
regularly educated Veterinarians (q v ) 

FARRIERS, Army Earners major and farriers 
are non commissioned officers in the cavalry, 
artillery, engineers, and military iiain, whose duty 
it is to shoe the horses of their corps, and, geneially, 
to assist the vetonnary surgeon in exercising a 
proper care o\er tin regimental animals They 
receive the same pay as other s< rgeants (with whom 
they rank), and, m addition, cortun illowamcs 
proportionate to the mnnhei of irmnals m cli uge 
The sum neoessaiy to dtfiay this allowance for x 
year is about XI (),()()() 

FARS, or P4PMS FA'N fallen ntly r Pn 9 /s) i pio 
vmce of Porsi i, on the east short of tin Ptrsiin 
Gulf, lying lxtwiui lit 27° 10' xml U 10' X, 
and between long 49° 80' ind 55 k Ate i, TijOOO 
square lmlcs, pop about 1,700 000, composicl of 
Turkomans, Binjans, Ptrsixns, md Jews 11 k 
coast legion is 11 it, with a hot i Innate , nlinel, the 
ground rises to an elevation ol /torn 2000 to 1000 
feet, the climate is cooler, inel \ illtys, dike 
remarkable lot thou he mty and fertility i mging 
from 15 to 100 miles m length, aie nuimtous lsist 
of this hilly district tin' proximo xgain becomes 
flat and bindy anel lie u octuis the 1 age salt 1 ike 
Bathtcgin The ehie?f nuis an the Buudeiniei 
(anciently Araxis), wliieh flows into Eaklitt gin, tlu 
Nabon, and the Tab (alien ntly Aiosis), wliieh fill 
into the Ftrsnn Gulf The pie»\mce piodmcs 
tobacco, w mo uce, elites, opium, linen, cotton, silk, 
cochineal, anel leases foi the iniuufutine of attai 
It ^has irem in<l lead mines, mu hie anel dibaster 
quarries, and fields also hen xx mel niphtlia It 
trades mainly with Jneln 1 he pinicipil towns art 
> — Shirx7, Jclunotn, Du ib or Duibgud, Ihlilnhin 
or Babohan, anel Bnsluu \otlh ot Min i/ it i el is 
tance of about .10 miles. In the mms of tin men nt 
anel splenelid city of I\ ise [mbs l ilso eontams 
the remains of Nlialipur, i city olde r than ilie igt of 
I Alexaneh r the Gi< at, and the e e Icbrate el sc ulptlll e d 
I locks, calli el by the 1 Per si ins XaLsh i Rustam 

FARSA'N ARfHIPE DAGO, i gremp of islanels 
in the. south i xst of tin Bed Mil, tin e hn f of w lue li 
arc Furs in lvehccr, 11 miles long, and Firs in 
boggeer, IS miles, m lat 10 80' — I7 J N, and long 
41° 45'— 12° 10' E They woulel Ik vxhixlth is 
harbours, wtie it ne>t for the lcds in the vicinity 

FARTHING (S i\ f, ot t/nnu/, fiom Jt ot th , fourtli), 
the fourth put e>f a Pcnuv (q \ ) 

FA'RTII IX G ALE, ol«l foim of the* wend (as 
found m Bishop Lxtuner) ntdntqah, is prohxbly a 
corruption of tlu* Fit mb nttugatb which is itself 
a corruption of rntu vault, signifying guard of 
modesty For a description of the faithmgale, see 
Crinoline 

FA'RYNDON IXX, the name foimcrly borne 
by Serjeants’ Inn, Chant civ Lam This bmlehug 
belonged to the bishops of Eh, bvwlmm, m 1411, it 
was let to the serjeants at law In 1481, the name 
was changed to Sen je ants’ Inn (q v ) 

FASA'NO, a town of Italy, m the Terra do Ban, 
anel 38 milts south cast of the town of Ban, is situ 
a tod on the high road from th it town to Brindisi 
It is small, hut wealthy The whole of the district 
e>f F abounds m olive plantations, anel there are 
numerous oil pi esses m tlie town and neighbourhood 
1> 11,450 

FA'SCES were bundles of rods usually made of 
biich, but sometimes of elm, with an axe projecting 
from the middle ot them w hich w cro carried before 
the chief magistrates of ancient Rome, as symbols of 


their power over life and limb They were borne 
by the lictors, at drat before the kings , m the tune 
of the republic, before consuls and, prfietois , and 
afterwards before the emperors, Their rnunber 
varied, a consul having twelve, and a pr»tor, six , 
but within the city only two Valenus Pubhcolft 
introduced a law that within the eity the axe 
was withdraw n, except in the 
case of a dictator, who was 
pn rede d by t wt nty - fou r 

lie tors, hearing as many fasces 
Publicola also nude the fasces 
Ik loweicd at tiic assemblies 
of the people, as an acknow 
lidgmeut of their supreme 
powei 

FA'S! 1 1 A, m Arc In tt 1 1 ure, 
a flat sp xcc or band, like a 
broad ribbon, usually between 
mouldings, as at a, a, a of tin 
aiclntrave (see lig ) An hi 
trives are calltd single, 
double, or triple fas< ic irclutravcs, iccording to the 
numlK i of f is( ja into which they arc divided 

FASCINATION BY SERPENTS A power 
his long been popularly asc rib( d to scipents, or at 
k xst to some kinds of them, of fascinating by their 
<y» the small anim ils on which they piey, so as to 
pr< x t nt the i scape of t. intended victim, when its 
esc i]K would otlurwis be easy, aud to cause it 
rxtlur to run or fl\itt» i into the mouth which is 
opm to d<\our it Hus popular notion has been 
ridiculed, but is suppoitcd by a 1 irge amount of 
tvidenu , and has lx tn fully adopted by some of the 
most s< u ntilu obsu veis in the eailier part of last 
( t ntury, k aim desr i il>ed the rattlesnake as frequently 
lying nt the bottom of a tic< , on which a squirrel is 
si ita d, and fixing its eyes on the little animal, which 
from that morrn nt cannot escape, but begins a dole- 
ful out(iy r , conus towaids the snxke, runs a little 
bit aw ly, conns luani, and finally is swallowed 
Le Vaillant descnlxs a similar scene, as witnessed 
by him in Africa, a shrike mcipxbli of moving 
aw ay from a sprpi nt winch was gazing fixedly at it, 
md dying of fear, although the serpent was killed. 
Di Andrew Smith states that the presence of a 
non venomous boutk African tree snake, Bucephalvs 
rut da, in a tiee, causes the birds of the neighbour- 
hood to collect around it and fly to and fro, uttering 
purring cries, ‘until some one, more terror struck 
than the rest, actually scans its lips, and almost 
without resistance, betomes a meal for its enemy 9 
lit adds, ‘wlntivcr may be said m ridicule of 
fiscination it is nt vti the less true that birds, and 
even quadrupeds, are, unclei certain circumstances, 
unable to retire from tlie presence of certain of their 
ciumits, and what is even more extraordinary, 
un iblc to rt sist tlie propensity to advance from a 
situation of actual safety, into one of most imminent 
clangor Tins I have often Been exemplified m the 
c xsc of buds and snakes, and 1 have heard of 
instances equally cunous, m which anttlopeB and 
othei quadrupeds have been so bewildered by the 
sudden appeal ance of crocodiles, and by the grimace ; 
and contortions they practised, as to be unable to J 
fly , or cv en move from the spot towards which they 
w ere ipproaching to seize them ’ Ellis, m hia 
Time Visit* to Madagascar, records anecdotes of 
the same kind, and one m particular, of a frog 
apparently unable to move, until an object was 
pushed bttween it and the eye of the snake, when j 
the frog immediately darted away, as if relieved | 
from some mesmeric influence exerted over it* 

FASCI'NES (from Lat fascis, a bundle) are 
fagots for military purposes made of young branches 

< v s 
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of trees or brushwood, and also of osiers, bound 
together with yarn or withes They are about a 
foot ib diameter, and of vanpus lengths, averaging 
12 feet, according to the object for which they are 
intended* Fascines are used in the construction of 
temporary works , for filling a ditch, and some- 
times, in a pile, foi setting tiro to an obstruction 
Before a siege, the soldiers arc c inploy cd in making 
fascines in great ifumber , and when needed, each 
soldier bears one to the place, casts it on the heap, 
and the auantity required is thus act uinulatcd m a 
remarkably short time 

FASCI'OLA, a genein name formeily emphryed 
to designate all the Trematode J'ntozoa , as Flukes, 
&c, which are now, however, divided into many 
genera. 

FA'SHION, 01 , as the French term it, la Made, 
admits as little of txict definition as ot bung 
referred to any intelligible principle In every age 
and country , there li is bee n v re cognis ible e ostume* 
or general style of male and ic male attire , along w itli 
certain niceties m the sliape, colour, and tevtuic* of 
dress, which, iiuct u at in g ill oreling to taste oi whim 
arc known as the fashion- -a word which etymologi 
cally signifies making in a putuulir fojin 'J lit 
terms fashion and fashionable ire, howevei, so com 
prehensive as to me luelc much beyond tlu splun 
of the toilet, as, foi example, i sty K oi spi iking, 
living, and forming opinions then being, to use n 
common phrase, ‘a fishion m everything’ Jt is 
only in China and some othe r e ist» m e ouutne s that, 
in consequence e*t tire ss being it gul ite el by sumptu u \ 
laws or some equ illy stmt ti icLitions, the fishiems 
of attire remain horn ge aeration to ge mi ition w it b 
little or no e h inge 

The nature oi clothing, and the necessity for 
its use, bung treated in the irtnles VUviih inel 
Textile Faulks, what henna dtsiriblt heie is to 
glance at the leading forms ot dress and mine 
conspicuous faslnous that have prtv ulcel in Wcstcin 
Europe, and moif pirticululy m England, hince the 
dawn of civilisation Oui modem costume has 
seemingly h id a double origin —that of the Rom ins 
and of the Teutonic i>e oj»le, w lio m (Idle n ut bi im in s 
invaded France and Bntam The usual J Inman 
dress, m the lattci period of the 1 mpiie , t on-uslcd 
a tunic, or loose upper garment, with i eh< ss ioi tlio 
lower limbs, called braua , huiee the modem term 
breeches Over ill was oee isionilly worn by tlu 
higher classes the to<ja, or mmtlc It is believe <1 
that these Romau costumes weie ge ne rally e npi *1 
by the greater number of British, at hast among tlu 
more opub ut classes In the dress of the women, 
however, there was but httb change Thy appe u 
m two tunics, the one lcaclnng to the' ankles, the 
other having slioit sleeves, and reaching about 1 ilf 
Way down the tlngh in otlu r words, they resemble 
a round gow r n, oi bedgown md petticoat, though 
the latter, distinct from a body and sleeves, is not 
considered to be ancient This tunic was calhd 
in British gum hence our word gov n, of w Inch w'e 
stall Bee specimens of short dimensions worn by 
women of the humbler classe s in England, St otiaml, 
and Wales. 

The Anglo Saxon and Danish pc nods of English 
history are marked by new p< cuharities in costume* 
Soon after the departure of the Romans, and the 
arrival of the Saxons in the 5th o , fashions of apparc 1 
were introduced from Northern Germ my, which con 
tinued with no material change for sev oral centuries 
The most important improvement m the* ordinary 
4^bb of the people was the introduction of the shirt , 
ft hnen garment worn next the skm, for which we 
are indebted to the Saxon invade rs The common 
Oftyfe of the 8th c. consisted, as we hucl, of linen 


shirts , tunics, or a kind of surcoab , cloaks fastened 
on the breast or shoulders with brooches j short 
drawers met by hose, oyer wluob were worn bAtyfo 
of cloth, linen, oi leather, in diagonal crossing*. 
Leathern sandals were worn by the eatiy Angle)- 
Saxons, but afterwards the shoo became common J 
it w as very simple*, and well contrived for comfort,, 
being opened dow n the instep, and there, by a thong 
passed through holes on each side of the slit, drawn 
tight round the fee t like a purse A felt or woollen 
cap, called ho t (hem e our modern word hat), wail 
worn by the highu class of Anglo Saxons , but it is 
generally believed that the suf*» or lower orders 
woie without any othe l ceivumg for the head than 
what nituie hid givtn them The Anglo Saxon 
tume still exists m the s mod hock, a eqxKies of 
overall g< m r illy worn by tlu pe isanti y and some 
fanneis in Lnglinel The blouse, worn by woikmen 
in Fiance and Swit/nlinel has an equally early 
origin 

The Noinun Conquest mtrodueed gieateir taste 
«ind spkiulom into Bntish costume Now, were 
mtnxlue e el (doves (q \ ), 
nleuig with the fisluons of 
eh i\ dry The imiexeel e n 
gi ivmg jepie sc nts a ge idle 
in in of the it um of lie my 
V In is elussed in a short y'TUi Hi 
tume, Imttoncel m iiont, A Yl ' \l\ml 

with gndlt, lirge loose ^ulnk 

sleeve*', tight hose forming Kj ( 
pant doons, and stex kings in iWvHK 

i single puce peake d shoes, 1 lm I if ,} ffigh* 
anil lie ul c loth or c ap A bout III 1* 
this pe nod, silks ami velvets fnr^TW 
e>f ehv e rs e olours c inn into* 
usoamongthc liiglui elisw»s, / [ T\ 

by whom goltl eh nils wue* / \ \ \ 

ge in i illy worn r riie eh ess / \ \\ 

of latlies was of tin richest U ) V 

kind Gowns wen e m ■tfrrffT — 

hroiili ml (md I mi, l.icl l w ith ,„ lltltln vn „f Fifteenth 
tins oi velvet and the (\ntuiy 

hex In t*, I ice el ill f l out over a 

slom it he r, now Inst ippmied Tint the greatest 
n te ntin Jty av is tin lolty steeple he id e In hh, shewn 
in tin in iexed poiti ut , tins consisted of a roll of 
limn, co <red with tun 

I iwii, Avlrnh hung to tin 
gi on nd oi wan mostly 
t\l< ked Ulidci the aim 

In the Kith c, tin uppci 
pal t of the long hose J 

or nethti garments began J j 

to be worn loose, or slashe d 
am th pi*\cs of elillt rent 
< oloius le t in, and the aims 
mdshuukhi of tin doublet &/wn'XX\ 

I I jacket lit u f ishionttl in Js i>jl \ *\j[ 

a Binultti Rtyl< Boots we lc ytJ i Ml 

also Avoin loose on the leg, lr | \\\\ 

w itli tin* uppe i part f illmg l ^ J 

j down , lit net the oiigm of \ tgt\ 
tin bud in KufTs or rutiles, 
eollir' md velvet bonnets 

with fe atln rs, cairn like ) 

wise into use as may be Lady of Fifteenth 
Seen from tin paintings of ( entury 

JIciua \JJ1 Hall, tho 

chronicle i, clcse nbes several of Henry’s superb 
dresses, md among them a frockc, oi coat of velvet, 
nnbronbied all over with gold of damask, the 
sleeves and breast cut and lined with cloth of gold, 
and tied togethe t * with great buttons of diamond*, 
rubies, and orient pe&rls ' The cloaks and 
were of corresponding magnificence. Tho shirts Were 
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pinched or plaited, and embroidered with gold, silver, 
or Ailk The term hose continued to be applied to 
the entire vestment, from the waist to tne feet, 
tlnoughout tins century the material is more dis- 
tinctly stated, for Henry wore knit silk as well as 
cloth hose the precise period of the separation of 
tho hose into breeches and stockings, ib not so 
cleai as the derivation of the lattei term from the 
1 stockymy of hose,’ ‘that is, adding the lower 
part that covered the legs and feet to that which 
was fastened by points to the doublet,* and w is 
called the stock* Tin shots and buskins wen ot 
the German fashion, vtiy bioul it the tom, and 
' of velvet and satin, si ishccl and puffed The hats, 
caps, and bonnets wcr< of ilmost endless hums 
and colours 

The ditss of tin nmhlh tanks m the icign of 
Henry VIII may hi sun m punts of tin turn , 

S pi mi msset colts, mil i 
loose kind ni k< r^ty bit u lies, 
with stockings of th< sunt 
pit 1 1 , w 1 1 1 tht oidiii.uy suit , 
uid tin London appn nines 
wore blue Hoiks m Humiiu 1, 
% and gow ns ol the s uno c oloui 
in w uitf r, ts bulge s of sei vi 
tiuli ioi tins ipptars to 
li ivt bo n tilt ag» of dorms 
I in distiw lions the rein s ot 
the it ud ilisrn of tho middle 
rjes The winnt n woie rus 
stl, oi long woolhn gowns, 
worst id kntlis (hcieaftu 
< illtil jnttnoats), and white 
( i]»s and tjnoiis md white 
unde linn n i urn into g« mi il 

X1 mi u r Ilu u^i iviim shtwi 

Mun uni o oiinnof tin , ^ , , 

Sixteenth I'uitui > v !" l " l "' 1 1,1 1| ' 1 

oidtnei y du ss ot this pound 

The ]>riiicipal n >\Ht\ <»t the ltigns ol Edward V f 
and Mary was tin Mid lountl lioimit 01 t ip, ol plain 
velvttoi cloth wo, n on om suit ot tin lu itl, md 
dec oi ated with a pwcl and -angle ostnth it itlur 
The bonnet itst If is pitsuved m tin < ijh worn it 
the piesent cliyby the hoys of Ckubt’s IJospitil, 
and tlnir him toil nd y How stoc kings air such as 
weie worn b\ tin London ipjm ntiees it tht d ite 
of the found ition ol tin hospitil by the youthful 
Edw aid St c S i ot k i \ t s 
The mill cost mm m Eh/ihcths itignwas the 
large hunk host, long w listed doublet short Hoik, 
hat, hand, and it itlicL, shots with roses, and the 
large mil, hut tin tne at hut Hits, ‘ stuffi d with 
hair like wools uks ’ liter tho st parutiou ot the hose 
into this garment and sto< kings, appt ir to have he en 
worn throughout the iiign liny were made of silk, 
\ el vet, satin, and d aims k The doublets woe still 
more costly, and quilti d md slutted, ‘ si ished, jagge d, 
pinched, a h! lue ttl , ’ and ovti these w ere w om t oats 
and jei kins in as many n irutus as theio aie days 
in tho year The i lo iks w ere of the »Sp inish, 1 1 1 neli, 
aud Dutch cuts, ot cloth, silk, velvet, and titleta ot 
all colouis, trimmed with gold, sihoi, uid silk lace 
and glass bugles, inside and outside equally superb 
The stockings, shots, slippers, and rutls resembled 
those of the Tubes 

Hats now begin to supti socle the bonnets of a 
former era Thost ot he iv er were exceedingly 
expensive, and tiny were for the most part made 
of felted wool, dyed The moat remaikable thing 
about these hats w n» then numerous sh ipes some 
were steeple i row ned , otlieis wtio flat and broad, 
like the battlements of a house , and others with 
ronnd crowns, and bauds of all colours, and orna 
mooted with huge feathers aud brooches, clasps, and 
jewels of great a alue. See Hats. 


As regards female attire, the more conspicuous 
features m the reign of Elizabeth were the farthin- 
gale (q v ) and run The farthingale, or f&rdwgaie, 
consisted m an extravagant expansion of the lower 
garments, by moans of cane jpr whalebone, by which 
the lady seemed to walk m a kind of tub. The 
farthingale, which is referred to by Shakspeare, 
Butler, and other writers, mostly in a satiric vein, 
was the predecessor of the hoop,*whioh in its turn, 
alter an interval, has been succeeded by the Crino- 
line (q v) and hoop work of steel The widely 
extended ruff of fine linen, like a huge frill, is seeij 
m tin pictuKs of Elizabeth and her envied rival, 
M iry Quu.il of Scots, both stars of fashion in their 
day 

Lmlei Tames I , the male costume was somewhat 
moie tSpuush, as respects the slashing and orna- 
menting of the doublet and breeches Late in the 
icign, however, the jackets oi doublets were short 
< in d, and the bin dies reduced m size, and fastened 
in 1 n go bow s at the kne c s , the w ell stockinged leg 
was adumed, and the bat worn low in the crown, 
md with biood bum, as seen in portraits of the 
date JOB) Be irds and whiskcrB had become almost 


universal in the icign of Elizabeth, but m that of 
,J mn s, tho former wis somttimes worn trimmed to 
a point, ii mging down at the division of the rulF 
In the fun ilc costume, there was little change 
The fdi thing ik continued to be worn l>y ladies of 
qu ihty , i strong p issioi i fore ign lac e was intro 
cluetd, pc iris weie the ivouute |ewcls, and the 
mil maintiinid its iway *»o ns to be anathematised 
fiom the pulpit , incl tin fallen s of female < ostumo 
who glanced it in a sumon pic uhtd before the 
king it Whitehall m 1607 — 1606, is ‘ her Froncli, 
lu_ i hpunsli, ind lui ioolish f iskions * 

The lisliiou of dicss in the icign of Charles I 
hi c ame stil I moie dt t idedly Spanish and picturesque 
There wen now Worn collars oi rich point hue, 
1 ugo mil b mgm<' down on the* slnmldns, held by a 
fold md txsscl it the neck, and now called Vandyke, 
irom it 3 being the most staking part of the dress m 
wdiK k Vandyke at that time painted portraits 
Tilt pimupal habits wen vest* and cloaks of 
it l\c t, oi silk dam isk, short tiouscred bieeches ter- 
minating m stuffed rolls, and fi luges and points, and 
vtry rich boots, with laigo projecting lace tops A 
duss of (ffiailes is thus described A falhng band, 
giccn doublet (fiom the annpits to the shoulders 
wide and loose), zigzag turned up ruffles, long green 
bieeches (like i Dutcbmin's), tied below the Knee 


with yellow ribbons, red stockings, green shoo roses, 

and a short red cloak 

lined with blue, with a 

star on the shoulder, the vJjKmJPp 

king sometimes woio a 

1 u ge c r in at, and at othc r 

tunes a long falling band AJ \ 

with tassels The dress V 

ot tho gay courtiers or wMail 

cavaliers consisted of a £/I r^rJ 

doublet of velvet, silk, jgbflK 1M Ju 

or s itm, w ltli large loose f 

Hooves, slashed, and f 

unbroidend, Vandyke 

c oilar and band, and V 

short embroidered cloak, — —4 A T v* 
worn on one shoulder , r L 

the long breeches, fringed 
and pointed, met the 

ruffled tops of the boots, . 

tlie embroidered sword- itizcn in the time of 
belt was worn over the UiarJes b 


right shoulder, and in it was hung a Spanish rapier, 
and in the flapping beaver hat w as worn a plume of 
feathers confined by a jeweL A buff coat or jerkin 
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v as often worn* as a better defence than tbs doublet, 
wluoh is sometimes covered. The engraving repre- 
senU a citizen of this period more plainly attired. 

The female costume of this period was rather 
tlegant than splendid. * Gowns with dose bodies 
and tight sleeves wero worn, though the farthingale 
was retained, with a gorget luff standing up about 
the neck like a fan French hoods were still worn, 
though with little distinction as to rank The hair 
was worn in small cuils, and the hoods, ol all 
colours, fastened under the chiu with curious effect 
Earrings, necklaces, uul brieelits weie much worn, 
but the Puntans forbade the loin ah s to weai lace, 
jewels, or even braided hail , mid they retained the 
dose hood and high crowned hat 
Towards the close of the reign of Hi ules I , the 
cumbrous farthingale disappeaitd, with the yellow 
starched ruff and band These tasteless fashions 
being dismissed, the ft male dress l>e< uno vtiy 
elegant, wnth its in.h full bknt and Blcexes, and I 
falling collar edged with rich lace, aud the bur 1 
worn m graceful mights, hut these vanities were j 
condemned by the Piuitin party j 

With the r< stoiation of Cliailes II <anu cotam 
tasteless mnoi ations ujion the < li gant Vaud> ke 
costume of the time oi Ghailes 1 , which wok the 
first resemhlanc e to tin units ind waistcoits of tlio 

[ iresent da> Thus o»u most picturesque attire 
as ted little more thin i quartet of a < t n tui > Its 
decline was giadiul, its <ln\alri( chain to boon 
degenerated into giot< sqm jh ss, whuh in its turn 
ebaugedto stall me nine ss I illy m the mgn of 
Charles 11, the doublet was nnnh sboituu d, and 
w r orn open in front, vvhirc, and at ttu waisthaml, 
the rich shirt w is shewn , iml the loose sleeves and 
breech* s were det Lc d with ribbons and points, and 
from the knee binds hung long lau rutiles At Lin 
wrists, too, rutiles woie worn, but the lau collar 
was shorn of its points The cloak was retained 
upon tho lift should* l , and the high ei owned and 
plumed liat i untuned foi a short time, hut the 
crown of the hat w as boon lowered 

The petticoat liter clus wilt another absurdity , 
although ornainenti d with ribbons it the subs, the 
lining etiaugely appeared below the hutches, and 
was tied at the knees , to match winch, tho she vis 
of the doublet only r< iched to tho elbows, and fiom 
under them bidgul the iitflltd bite vi s of tin Hhirt, 
both being ornamented with i ibbons Me anwlnl the 
Blurt of the doublet hul been h ngtliened from above 
the waist nearly to the knees, and h.ad button*-' and 
button holes in its entire length, thus becoming a 
coat, and so nami d m an* inventory 1579 , wheiein 

also are the items of uuietroat , breerhe t, pantaloons, 
diawers , and trouser**, being the eaihest mention of 
these articles Stockings of various kinds wero 
common, and ‘the lower ends of stockings’ ar< 
understood as socks Instead of the laee collar 
was worn the long square eiirlc d cravat, of the same* 
material, from Brussels and I landers 
Passing to the reigns of James II and William 
UL, we hnd tho malt attire gradually fashioned 
according to tho artiticul costume of tho court 
of Louis XIV Every aiticlo of dress was now 
more prim and exact The petticoat breeches were 
exchanged for tho close fittmg garments tied below 
the knee, and therefore called l nee breeches , the 
broad'bnmmed hats were turned up on two sides, 
and edged with feathers or nbbons , we began to 
see the nch long lace cravat and embroidered waist- 
coat, and the oand was now uarrowed, bo as to 
resemble that worn at the present time by clergy 
mem Wigs, which had been some tune in use, weie 
worn atdl longer than hitherto, hanging down in 
front, or flowing upon the shoulders, though the 
colour was altered from black to suit the complexion 


From the 17th to the end of the 18th a was era 

of Hair potoder (q v ), Wtgs (q v ), and cocked-hats^ 

in these as m other matters there being an 6X<KU*iyu 

artificiality in the tastes of the higher classes, {b 

the annexed cut, we offer a 

representation of a gentleman 

of 1750, with his owing coat 

and ample cuffs, frills at the nfcjufc 

wrist, deep w r aistcoat hanging 

over the legs, long whito hose ^ ALakjt 

diiwn ova the knots, his 

tucked hat folded undei las T 

aim, aud in his hand the open 

Snuff box (q v ) .Such was wSttRl sra, 

the appeal ana of what is tra tfwA 

clitionally known as t be ‘old 

English gentleman 1 The (oats VjftwHBrxN 

ot tho IMh e weie of velvet ^ 

silk, or s itin, as well as bro id l W y 

doth, and then colours ver\ \ I 1 

fanciful Hogaith’s favourite \jffl _ 

colour was sk) blue , Bey 

liolds’s, tic** ]> crimson and via 

let, and Goldsmith ri juiced (untlemun of I7u() 

m plum colour About 1790, 

cloth became flic genu il wc u , the waistcoat borne 
of the costlui mituials, arid t mbioidcred, ana 
stum turns the bieahiH Buckles won worn at the 
lines and in the shots till tho close of tho cen 
tiu> , and the laigc square pi uted buckle was tho 
ton until 1791, win n shoo strings became general 
Among the aitifieiilitns of drtss duimg tho greater 
part of the 18tli c , none was moie odious than that 
of Hoops (q v ), worn by ladie** who, by these means 
of expansion, were made to appeal is if standing m 
an inverted tub In the loigns ol Gc*orge 1 and II , a 
loose kind of (h ipery it tin* bickof the dress, called 
a s o(f[ue, ami hooded Hill cloaks, weio worn, also a 
very small muff, sneh as have been lately revived. 
In the 18th c , after tin disuse* of towering head 
the hhos, Veils (q \ ) of an eh gant tibric were intro 
due ed, and the Fan (q v ) was m important article 
foi oi n imcnt ind llirfc ition 

Tho formalities of tho 18th c received a soveie 
blow at l lie French It* volution, and m tho ten 
yi ars fiom 1790 to 1800 a more complete ( hange was 
effcctci 1 in dresH, by the spontaneous action of the 
people , than hail t ikm ]»1 u c* at oil} previous period 
in a uutuiy 'I In clung* bigm m France, partly to 
mark a conti mpb foi old lourt usages, aud partly 
in mutation of certim classes of pe*i«ons m England, 
whoso costume the Flench mistook for that of tho 
nation generally This new French dress was mtro 
timed by the party who wore Btyled the Sans 
(Ailottes it consisted of a round hat, a short coat, 
a light waistcoat, and pantaloons , a handkerchief 
w as titd loosely round the neck, with the ends long 
and hanging down, and showing the shirt collar 
above , the hair w is cut short, without pov der, d la 
Titus, and the shoes were tied with Htrmgs 
The oompaiatively simple form of dress of the 
Sans Culottes found many admirers in England, and 
soon bee arue common among young men , tnc change 
from antique fashions w w also greatly helped by 
the imposition of a tax on the use of hair-powder, 
which was henceforth genu ally abandoned Panta- 
loons, which iittcd closdy to the leg, remained in 
very common use by those persons who had adopted 
them till about the year, 181 4, when the wearing of 
trousers already introduced into the army, become 
fashionable It is pmper, however, to mention that 
trousers had, for the previous -"f*twei*ty 

years, been used by boys, and wcTe perhaps from 
them adopted by the army Previous to the French 
Revolution, the dress' of boys was almost the same 
os that of men. Although trousers —called, by the 

m 
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Americans panto — were generally worn after 1815, 
many elderly persons still held out m knee breeches 
against all innovations, and to the present day an 
aged gentleman may occasionally be Been clinging 
to this 18th c piece of dress The general use of 
white neckcloths continued, notwithstanding the 
introduction of the standing collar, till the reign of 
George IY , whin this monaich’s taste for wearing a 
black silk kerchief or htock, and also the us* of 
black Bto< ks in the army, c m icd a lcmark ibly qun k 
abandonment of wluti neckcloths, ind tin adoption 
of black instead The u 1825, oi thucihouts, 
was the era of this signal improve mint m costume 

While these leading c hinge swiri effecting othei 
alterations of a l<ss conspicuous n iturc vveu fioin 
timo to time t iking pint The disbmding of tin 
army after lh< jk ill of 1815 h d to various ti mstoi 
mations besnh > those vu have montiouid VVlnh 
pantaloons wm the fashion ibli di<ss, it bee imt 
customary to wiai Htssivn boots these, which lud 
originated mm mg tin lie ssi m tmops, wi u without 
tops, ami w< ro worn with sin ill silk ti*s< Is d ingling 
from a cut in fiorit, bung diiwn ovir the lowo 
pait of tin pantaloons tiny had i m it ippt uanu , 
but the keeping of them ck m ioirned a tonmnt 
that picvmtid tlu n mm usil use See Rooi-, 
When tioiisus wi ri mtioducul fioin tin practnc 
of the army, the usi of Wellington boots to go 
beneath them also bicami common Helming to 
the eia of 1815 to 1825 as tint in which tiousers, 
Wellington boots, and bluk mckclotbs oi stocks 
came into v og i it wo mi} plu< tin liitrodui fcioit of 
the Burtout in the same period of Instoiy tiom 
the time wdicn tlie coll irhss iml broad skirted coit 
had disapptaud ib mt the e online neememt of thi 
century, the f isluon oi coils had < hanged m a anous 
ways till the above mmedoia when tin loose iioilt 
coat or surtout w is idded to the list of girme uts 

Such is a gunial account ol the pioguss of 
fashions m Kngl ind until nc irly tlu pie sent da} 
In these fashions, the \V elsli, Irish md Scotch h i\i 
partici])it< el, and tin ie is now little to distinguish 
the inhabitants of one pait of tlu United Kingdom 
from anotlu l AV h it diffori rues exist in putnul u 
localities- as, foi instance, the lomnl hits of tin 
women m Wales, tin chcck< d griy plaid of l ho 
Lowland Scottish peasantry, and the kilt of the 
Highlaudeis- will ice me some notice uinlei tlu lr 
appropriate he ids 

Tilt geneial simplif}ing of ditss Hiibscqui'iit to j 
1815, was not unaccompanied by m rxpning effort 
to sustain i high st}h'of fashion Thu mat atom , 
or highly (Leased be'au of the 18th e , w r as now sue 
ceedecl by the 1 dandi /, who, with mincing, affected 
manners, prided himsell on his studied collais, bis 
trouser straps, and the llasliy bunch of seals whuh 
dangled from his wile lie lnm The Regency was 
the era of this kinel oi supreme cl mil} ism, but it 
continued till later tunes, and el eaiat tensed a mini 
ber of loading public personages ot whom lmtices 
occur in Raikcs’s Jtcmuwtcenci s from IS 11 to 1851 
In the present da}, liny be note el a kind of bieik 
down of ov « l ythuig like foimility in gentlemen's 
walking costume Flam cleitks, of dive'rs hues, 
called Twee els (q v ), have almost superseded mate 
rials of a supenoi quality , cloth c ips, or soft felted 
hats, called wide awahs (see Hain), cover the 
head , and the feot arc prov ulcd w ith Bhort ankle 
hoots msteael of Wellingtons In evening or dinner 
costume, however, the old \tupiette of dress coats 
and white neckcloths is still maintained Among 
the changes that aio taking place m the morning or 
walking dicss, none is so lunaikable as the grow 
mg fashion of wearing knujerboclers These arc wide 
loose tiousers to below the knee, leaving the lowtr 
part of the leg only stockinged or covered with 


leggings This fashion, which lias been copied more 
immediately from the French Zouaves (Bee &OUAVB), 
and partly perhaps from the common practice of 
stuffing the lower paits of the trousers roughly 
into boots in the vvestern^jpegions of the United 
States, is veiy much a resumption of the costumes 
seen in old lJutch prints Should it become general, 
hggaitus or boots will come again into use, apd 
tin present generition may live to boo the fashion 
ol male attire work once more round to the knee- 
breeches of the 18th cuitur} In female as well 
is in milo costume, fislnon seems to have a ten 
deucy to woik in a click , of this, the resump- 
tion of tlu iaitkingak, or hoop, under the name 
of cimohnt, die idy icftrred to, offers a sufficient 
i vainph , besides affoidmg a ludicrous instance of 
tin unit isonmg mamiei m which extravagances in 
chess ire usu illy followed It is to be observed, 
how even, tint Englishwomen, chargeable as they are 
with this djsurdity, set a most creditable example 
to tlu ir hcx all ovei the woild in allowing no fan- 
t istic cliinge of fislnon to pi event them from 
tikmg outdoor cxneise in all weathers, to which 
tlic it rent mtiodue turn of india lubber Goloshes 
(q v ) h is m ite n illy aide d 

\ s to the mm il view that m iv be taken of the 
wlumiH ilitus of female fislmms, wc might refer to 
tlu numtioiis pipcis of , Steele in the Tatln and 
hpictalur, and also tin wntuigs of other 18th c, 
essayists pissing the ovci it is e uougli to quote 

tlu woids of 11 i/lit a mon reecnt essayist 

‘ Fashion ’ he si\s, <onstintl\ begins and ends 
m two things il lbhois most- smgulaiity and 
vulgint} ft is tin ]uipctuil Betting up and then 
disowning i eeitun stmdaid of taste, elegance, 
incl rclnu incut whuh lias no othei formation or 
inthoi ity than tint it is the prevailing; distiaction 
oi tlu moment, which was yesterd iv iieiiculous fiom 
its being new, and tomoriowwili be odious fn>in 
its be ing common It h oik of tlu most slight and 
msigmlie ant of ill t hours It cannot be lasting, for 
it depends oil tlu e oust mt chmge and shifting of 
its own lnilcquiu disguises, it cmnotbe sterling, 
for, it it wm, it could not depend cm the lncatk of 
c iprice it must be supcificnl, to produce its mime 
(bate effect oil the gaping eiovvd , and fnvolous, to 
admit of its being assumed it pic isuie by the num- 
bei of those t vv ho affect to be in the fashion, to be 
distinguished fiom the rest of the world It is not 
ui\ thing in itself, noi the sign of an} thing, but the 
folly and v inity of those who rely upon it as their 
gieatest pride and comment It takes the firmest 
hold of weak, ilims}, and narrow minds, of those 
whos emptiness conceives of nothing excellent but 
vih it is thought so by others That which is good 
for anything is the better foi being widely diffused 
Rut fislnon is the aboitive issue of vain osteuta- 
turn md exclusive egotism it is haughty, trifling, 
affected, scrvdc, despotic, mean and ambitious, 
precise and fantastical, ill in a breath— tied to no 
nile, and bound to confoim to every rule of the 
minute ’ For a large variety of amusing particulars 
concerning fashions, ‘stars of fashion,’ &c, during 
the piht two centuries, we refer to Mrs Stone’s 
Chromites of Fashion (Loud 2 vola 1845) w C 
FAST (a word common to the Teutonic tongues, 
w liu h (Irimm derives from a root signifying primarily 
to hold, keep, observe, and hence to restrain one’s 
silt, Lot jejnnium, Gr nt stria, Hebr tsom) is 
the word used to express a certain self-imposed 
n.sti amt with respect to the nourishment of the 
body The abstinence enforced may be either 
partial, when the restriction is confined to certain 
articles of food, or tital, when all sustenance is 
dispensed with for a specified time The origin of 
the custom seems to be coeval with man’s first 





expense of the salutary mflueffre which absti- 
nent exercises on the health, and With hia more or 
less instinctive 1 consciousness of the necessity of 
retaining the body in due subjection to the soul 
By degrees, the self mortification which it implied 
raised it into a sacrifice off*. red to the Deity, it 
became a rtlunous observance, was sunounded 
with rites and ceremouiih and finally boro the 
stamp of a divine law < limitt, the habits of a 
people, and then need, give it it different ptnods 
different cli ir n t< nstics , but itinu be pionouneed 
to have bun a lecogmstd institution with all the 
moie civilised ii itions, especially thorn ot Asia, 
thiougliout all lnstoiu turns Wt lind it m hi^h 
estimation among the meant 1 ’ihus ot li inn ft 
foinud a plenum ut te itim in the cue monies of the 
Mysteries of Mithias and iound its wa\ to^ethu 
with these , o\ < 1 Arimnii, t ifpuloua Pout us ind 
Asia Minor, to P ihstmc and nmthvvud t) flu 
wildf» of S< y tin i T he uien nt t him sc md Hindus, 
and principally the littei m u cord met with their 
pnmev al v ii w which they held in common with 
the Paisets of lnaven an l lull silvition md 
dimnatiori, < 1 the ti uisun^i itim ot th s ml md of 
the body is the tcmpnuy jn n of i t tilt u spn it 
can it l listing to m iiimiluiil e\<e s AJthiu li 
the Vidas itt uli hide mi)) nt inn to tin evuucii 
tion of tin bill yitthe I iviki by the dm obsuv 
aiu( of which the Jlindu be In v i is pm dud tiom 
all hit, sms rojiiins urn ii ' < tin l Him s an mini 
tenupteel i ist fi r tin Hjiu of tw 1\» diys J gy pt 
sums to ln\c li l 1 1 w oi no < mi]mlsoiy gtncril 
fasts but it is estiblislu I I k \ « ml »h ul t, th it f »i 
the lmti ition into the liiysUiu <f Isis and O un 
temporary abstain n < w is u^oiously infemd In 
Sum, all solemn acts an pie ceded by i pmol of 
fasting, the si asons i f tin m w md full m xm being 
especially const elite l to this nte In ) u i, when 
abstinence fiom the flesh of ovii ih p irt ol tin 
religion ot all Buddhists and vvenslnppe rs of Brahmi 
alike, the minnei and turn s of the oh cu nice v aiy 
according to tin nli h ion ot the mdniduil \ un, 
in Tibet, the D il u 1 mi nte e and l> „rli> Uni Lite i hold 
this liw in common lint ( u e obscivcd and 
gave i Ju^h plan t>o m nil fisldiys sn h is 
the tllliel diy ot the te eti\ d el the 1 1 iisini ill 
mystcius, uvd tint Joi intiiici th sl who e uni 
to consult tlu oi iclc f Jjo|h>ims li id t » ibst im 
from tood in twenty i m horn is well kiiivin 
It need hardly be iddtd thitth b m ms did not 
ount so important in <1 mint <f the testiv i 1 , ml 
cerunomes which tiny idiptcd tiom their mi li- 
bours, though w ith tlu m the pr i iods of f isting we re 
ofless fieque nt ic< munc Sn ink uoi iroi i ^ 

As to the Semitic lices, although we fiml the 
people of Sunt nil umh rjf on ision d fists, 
to which even aniin ils w t re m lele t> c mioim, ytt 
the IVfpsiii liw set iput one diy only in th > 
whole ycai for tlu purpose of fisting r Ilu 10th 
day of the seventh irunth ( J mini), tilled ‘the Day 
of Atonement’ (Yom hippm) oi, as the holust 
of the w hole yt ir, ‘the Salduth of S ibbaths ’ 
was ordamtd for the thistunng of the A tpfu } fth, y 
which the trae lit ion il liw explains incming 
the strictest and most rig m us abstinence fiom 
all food or dnnk, as also turn washing, anoint 
Wg, the putting on of sand ds, &c , fnim the sun 
Set of the ninth to tin using of tluce stars on 
the evening of the tenth tin In proeobs of 
tmie, days of compulsory f istmg were added, 
in cgftrjfemoration of certain days of humiliation 
and^^onal misfortune— v iz , the 17th of the 

a month (Tamus), as tht anniversary of the 
taking of Jerusalem both by hi chut Lmdne z/<ar and 
T&is, the 3d of the seventh month (lislm), when , 
IdttBad had killed Gedaliah, the Jewish governor 1 
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appointed by the Babylonians (Jer xli 2) j the 
10th of the tenth month (Toboth), in 
biance of the siege ot Nebuchadnezzar: the J#$h 
of the tv elfth month (Adar), the fast of S&ttalt* 
and tlic day most rigorously kept, next to me 
greit I)ay of Atonement -the fith of the fifth 
month ( Vl»), the anniversary of the destruction Of 
the first it mj)le by Nobut hadne zzar, and of the 
second by Titus Tint the people had at all times 
been prom to attaeh great importance to the uso of 
this pen mu as i visible sign of outw ard contrition, 
is e U ir from th it oi (humic of the Mosaic law which 
puts into the hinds of the head of a family the 
power <1 confining sc It impost el v ows of abstinence 
within dm limits The community loved to cxpiess 
the ii pe interne foi sm oi then gmt on the death of 
»,u it men by omsiouil tastings They wore also 
c onside ltd m i Die le nt me ms ot ave rting the divine 
vu ith, ot msuiing victory ov c i an enemy, or of 
bunging down l mi tiom hi vein IV sides, fasting 
ve is not imtiirjue ntly resoitici to by those who 
wished to fiee then minds fiotn all hindrances to 
lmditituni, in in tin loity dvyfl ot Moses (Exod 
\\u\ JS) ei the fist of Dimtl (Daniel, x 2 and 
1) 1 lm f i t ol ( ontempl ition i it mi^lit bo callexi, 

s ms ilbo to have been tlu model imitated by 
th < ihbnhsts some ot whom ire known to have 
listed from Sihbith to Sihbith In later times, 
when itle i t lie de sti ive tie m ot tho t» in) )le , sacrifices 
hid ee im l f istmg ns e lining i ehcieaso in tho 
tlesh iml tit <f the individual v\ is considered 
to he in some degiec a substtutc ioi the animal 
winch lud tonne ily been ofiereel up by the priest 
1 mm i mi ms to le pent nice and mwaid purihca 
turn which put pose done, it li id been oiigmally 
intended to stive, it bee urn an end md a virtue m 
itse It in ibuse , indeed, m ithei unknown nor unde- 
nounet 1 even in the ehys ot thee piophets If wo 
idtl to tliu Hie cm lit sk e h nn of due calamities and 
tvti renewed p< ise e utions of which the Je'ws have 
been the victims i )i liiiuy i Jong eentmy, the ever 
me ii wing numb i ol then fists e onum moiative of 
eh iths iml tnbulations will be im from Hiuprising 
Most ot these, howtvei v\lnch vu rc suptiadded 
ti >m turn In turn h ioii fell into oblivion Over 
md 1 >u the six ilu ul y mentioned but te vv c ntiro 
el lys it now obscivcd by the orthodox, and these 
me it iy ot i loeil chin if tei 1 isting, with tho 
lews ilw i>s implies e nine ibietmtncc*, and lasts, 
e \( t pt on tin 1 ) i y ol \toiu me nt md the* ^fJth of Ab 
w luntlie sum* t of the previous evening is the 
si^n foi its coiimiciienni ut from the bieak of tho 
day to tin appearance ot th' first thre'e stars 
SicLclith md ashts, tin gaib of the ]>tnitent in 
am it ii* - times die no longer worn, but as the 
HpeeiaJ holiness exf the Diy ot Atone merit is exle- 
briteel by virions solemnities (sco lfcSLrvATs), so 
the deepest mourning ovei tlic loss of temple and 
countiy is vuibly expussed by muiy ceiemomea 
in tht Jewish syn igogues mil houn h on the fith of 
Ab On tbit diy ilso, to idd tht individual to tho 
nation il soimw, the ti m* t i es ue g« nt rally visited 
(si i fj wrsn lrtns) Ol hc vcnl lulf days of fasting 
tint havt smvjved, wt will mention the first two 
Mondiys and tin fust Thursday in the second 
month (ly ir) md in the eighth month (Cheshwan), 
(shciii vat h mnshi venhe m), in ct lehr ition of the two 
uit eting ]>oi nts t)f Bummt r and w mte l , as also, several 
diys Ik jou tin iScw yi ar i Day of ludgment, and 
Ik fore the 1 J>iy of AtononWnt Thei individual 
is bound to echbrato by fasting tilt anniversary ei 
the de ith of his pare nts, his own we rifling day xu$ki\ 
the pcifoirnancr of the marriage e cremony, aud 
the birth ot his first-liom male child (up to its 
thirteenth ye*ai— when the* duty falls upon the latter 
himself ), on the day preceding the Pesach (Pasha) 
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— m ( ommcmoration of the gpanng of the Israelite 
first born m Egypt For the several hours* fastB 
on the two New years* Days, and <yi the first six 
days of the Feast of Tabernacles, we refer likewise 
to Festivals, and wc will only add in conclusion 
that the Sabbath c tuses the postponement of any 
fast— that of the Diy ot Atonement only excepted 
— which may happen to be coincident with it , and 
that children— girls up to their twelfth, boys to 
thar thirteenth yoai — pregnant women, and the 
sick, are exempted from the observance 

In the time of Christ, fisting, as we have seen, 
was held m high estimation The Mondays and 
Thursdays —the market days, on which the judges 
sat, and the law w is read in the synagogues- -weie 
especially sot aside foi this pm pose by the Pharisi < s 
The Essones fasted even moie frequently The 
Sftdducees alone took exception to this nto, and 
-Were therefore considered ungodly Christ himself 
neither approved nor disapproved of the custom, 
bu^ 3,8 111 matters of eirunony, allowed his 
disciples, Jews and (batiks, to act according 01 
contrary to tlu ir old habits He is distinctly ag 1111 st 
such a f ommimdmenf , ind even excuses those who 
did not fast His own ibstnicncc fnun food foi 
forty days was like tli it ot Mosts, cntinly an 
individual act, and ngnust a v o Unitary and limited 
imitation of sue h ibstim nee, to which the' spirit 
might move a man, no obji etion whatever was to la 
taken* During the first centimes of Clinstumty, 
these volant try f ists wtic lie qut'nl enough , the nt w 
converts adhering in most easts to then old rite, 
and only taking c ue to chiugc the days, wlneb had 
been days ot abstmenec in tin u fount r leligions, 
foi othe rs Be sid< s, tlu y w t re eonsidt i e d a be fitting 
preparation foi holy uts ind leasts, foi ordm 
ation and baptism The tune mostly celebrated 
annually in eomnion by all wen tlu forty houis 
from Friday afternoon to Sunday morning, timing 
which tune Clmst 1 ly in the sc pul el in But not 
before the uul of the second ecntuiy was inything 
like an ordinance pi omul g it* d with lespcet to f ist 
ing in the new icligion It was lust MoutaiuiR who, 
as tin Baiaclcte, introduced, unong otlici liws ot 
excessive seventy and rigour, fisting, as an mhi 
bition upon the' faithful The Wednesdays md 
FiuUiys, as the clays wlun Chnst was taken prisom r 
and cmeihed, wire nude davs of stnetest ibstm 
encc fiom ill food, while on tlu tithe i days ot the' 
week, dried, imcooktd victuals only w<uo allowed 
Asceticism and momchism hid their shite in 
the gradual development of the doctrine of the 
necessity ot moitifymg the flesh, and is a natuial 
consequence, in the growth and dillusion ot the 
custom of fasting Yet, m the first biv centuries, 
the difference m the various Chiistnn communities 

* Roman Catholics, however, maintain that all tlie 
words of our Lord, which to Piutcbtants appear to 
discountenance the obligation of fasting, aie duected 
exclusively against the ostentatious and self reliant fasts 
of tho Pharisees They even understand the language 
which he used in condemning tho practice of the Pharisee 
fasters, as containing a direct txhoitation to his own 
disciples— not that they should abstain from fasting — 
that they should fast with siutablo dispositions. They 
hold, moreover, that m exempting his disciples from 
fasting, he had regard only to the actual tune of his 
own presence among them It was moongruous, he 
said, that the oliildieu of the marnago should fast as 
long as tho bridegroom was with them , but, he added, 
‘the days will come when the bridegroom shall be 
taken away from them and then they shall fast tn 
those d avr (Mark m 20, Matt ix 15) Hence they 
infer, that from tho tune' of our Lord’s ascension the 
practice of fasting became obligatory on his disciples, 
the temporanr cause of the exemption hitherto existing 
having ceased. 
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was not greater kt any other doctrine ot ceremony 
than in this Bishops and councils, however, gradu- 
ally fixed the times and seasons for the whole of 
Christendom The 40 hours had gradually beoome 
40 clays, called the Quadragesima , and the Counoil 
of Orleans, m 541, made it binding upon every 
Christian not to eat any meat during this tune, 
save only ou the Sundays * The eighth council at 
Toledo, in the 7th c , declared those who ate moat 
during Lent, sinners unworthy to partake in the 
resume turn From the 8th c to the 11th, when a 
giadual reaction set in, the laws of fasting and the 
punishments awarded to the transgressors became 
stricter and stricter, interdict and excommuni- 
cation wire among the pen iltn s By degrees they 
had bee ome so numtrous ind difle rout in land, that 
they were divided into— 1 Jejuniuni gencralc (a 
fast binding foi all) 2 ( 'onsuetudinariura (local 
i ist, Ac ) , d l*c intent] tie (atonement foi all traub 
grtssions), 4 Votivum (consequent upon a vow), 
5 Voluutare (Jor tlie hitter carrying out of an 
undertaking) These, agun, weie kept either as 
1 Jcjwnmm natural' (m entire abstinence fiom 
food oi eli ink, tspeciilly m pieparation tor the 
i « c < ption of the Euc h mat) , 2 Abstincnti i (certain 
food only being illoweel, but sevt i il tunes a day), 

3 Je | uiiium cum ubstmuitu (the sime food, but 
winch must lx tuk< n one e a day only), and 

4 Jej u mum sine ibstun otia (ill kinds of lood, but 

only once i ehi\) 'll* 'ood piolnbitcd on partial 
fist days included, dm ng certuii pi nods, not only 
the flesh of quadmp< «ls, fowl md lish, but also 
the ‘ lactie mi i’ — l e , all tint eoims horn quad 
lupeei ind bud is biittu, eggs, milk, We 

e innot line ontei into del til , th* disc n panties and 
ddfuciKOR of opinion with itsput to the times and 
modes of fisting, oi to the food pi ohibitcd, being, 
< veil among succissm popes and contemporary 
bishops md eldeis ot tin cliiu ch so numerous, 
and involved in such obse uritn s, tint the church 
Inst on ms themselves bln ink from enumerating 
them Sulhcc it to s i\ th it they gradually 
eltvc loped m the Roman Chuie h into — 1 Weekly 
fasts, ot which Fudiv, as the cliy ot the crucifixion, 
seems to hive been < nl\ md generally observed 
To this w is aelde d the V\ e due sd ly, .as tin day on 
winch the dc ith of Chi ist was resedved Upon 
'these two days leccncd the mini ot Stations, a 
turn borrowed fiom the vtafionts of the Roman 
soldiers, in accord nice with the views hold by the 
ascetics and nionkp, tint they were the warnois of 
Clu ist At a synod in Spam m tlie beginning of 
the 4th o, the Siturdxy w is superadded, but this 
innovation met with gnat opposition, especially 
in the Last, wlieie Jewish notions regarding the 
•Sabbath hael obtained a xnoie peim inent recogni- 
tion 2 Vigils, ongmally night services observed 
by the first Christians on the eve of Sundays and 
festivals, partly in imitation of the Jewish custom 
of celebiatmg the entnnee of the sabbath and of 
festivals on the evening of the previous day, and 

* It is only just to add, however, that here again 
Catholics dissent strongly from the Protestant view of 
this history They admit that the followers of Monta- 
na^ did introduce greater rigour and frequency into 
their fasts , but they deny that before the time of 
Montanus the practice of fasting was not fully recog- 
nised in the Christian Church, and regaided as strictly 
obligatory Tlie very earliest allusioiib to the forty 
days’ fast of Lent ( tessaracoste ) regard it as an estab 
lished and recognised institution Tho voir first 
fathers who allude to it, speak of it as ‘ handed down 
and observed by the church,* and so far is its origin 
from being ascnbable to tho influence of Montanism, 
that, on the contrary, the earliest relaxations which 
tho church admitted wore a reaction against the 
excessive and intolerable rigour of that fanatical scot. 
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partly m fear Cf the danger to which a service in session of the Established Church of the parish, or by 
the daytime would have exposed the early converts, concurrence of kirk-sessions in towns, hat generally 
Although these night services became unnecessary by use and wont fixed as to their date. The fast- 
ra the course of time, they were still continued up day is always some day of the week preceding 
* ,to the 4th e, when, owing to the abuses to which the Communion Sunday , or Sunday set apart in 
< they led, they were abolished, or rather transformed the Presbyteuan churches for the dispensation of 
into fast-days, kept on the eve of great festivals the Lord’s Supper It is usually appointed as a day , 
m honour of Christ, Mary, Karats and Apostles for ‘fasting, humiliation, and prayer’ Business I# 

3. The great or 40 days’ List (Quadragesimal fast), generally suspended, shops shut as on a Sunday* * 
the most important and most rigorously enforced of and churches opened foi public worship By 0*1 
all. The 40 hours of fast, m commemoration of the act of parliament passed not many years since, 
40 hours during which Christ’s body lay in the factories arc prohibited from currying on work oU J 
tomb, gradually expanded to K>, or rathei 40 days, the parish last day, but m consequence of the ecole* 
as mentioned befoie in pious allusion to the 40 days siastical divisions in Scotland, it has become more 
of Moses, Elijah, Chnst, the 40 yeais’ sojourn in common than it once m as for agricultural and other 
the desert, or the 40 camps— all considered typical, kinds of work to be earned on The fast day of a 
and the fasting bee uni stvciu the nearer Passion- large town is always a busy day on the railways, 
week itself appi cached, m which many other signs many taking advantage of it foi excursions, aud 
of mourning and conti it ion were gem rally exhibited making it a day of amusement, too many, also, a 
4 The Quatembu fasts oil the Wed m sdays, Fridays, day of dissipation and uveli> That it is nght to 
and Satui davs m one ueelc oi each season, in keep up the annual fast day in these cncumstanoes 
imitation of the lour Jewish fasts rn the 4tli, 5th, is doubted by many who themselves conform to its 
7th, and 10th month — Theie were still many other leligious observance, although of that observance 
fasts, such as those of or dm it ion, <fc< , but as they fasting dois not now generally form a part Many, 
had only a temporary c xisL wo, wi c uinol treat of however, doubt if it iver was a good institution, 
them lure Nor < m wt enh i into the vinous allegiug that it is inconsistent with the frequent 
dispensations gr inted by tlie chin eh, oi the special celebration oi the Lord’s Supper, which they doom 
pastoial lcttcis gi mu ally issued lu fore Quadra right ind desirable, and to which theie is a growing 
gesirni, nor into tin vamtious m the observance trndeiuy f l he Scottish lie formeis, as appears from 
of f n.ts md fisting mom ovvndiys, mi (in only the Fust Hook of ])m< iphrn, i outcmplatcd the 
add, that tlu> have m i git it me isure lost their ordinary cchbrition of the laird’s Suppoi at least 
toimei seventy, and tint only partial abstinence once a month , and the fast day, as it now exists in 
is the rule m all < isis The opinion held by the Scotland, derives its onginfrom.a later period 
church m foi mi r da> s, that fisting is meritorious, A few Minds lemam to be said of the Molmm- 
and conducive to the «ilv ition of the soul, lias mulan lasts Islam, as an oflxpnng of Judaism 
undfigotn not lmngt uid Christi uuty, adopted this custom with many 

With u h]icit to tin Duck Ch null, wc have to otluis fiom both ehurclus Duung the whole 
obscive that fasting vv is and is kept Mitli inueh month of JUmadin, in Minch the Prophet brought 
greater seventy, the non observance of it being the the Koran irom In aven, eating, drinking, smoking, 
least vernal of sms Tho days heie extend over Rincllmg perfunns, Ki , ire sti icily forbidden from 
almost thiee quart! is oi the y< ar The print ipal diyhriak till sunset, for the intervening nights, 
ones are the Wcdmsdiy md Friday— with a few however, ill these lestiu turns uo removed There 
exceptions — tkiougliout the whole yeir , the gnat uo be ides many voluntiry lists, cxpiatoiy like 
Eastoi fast, lasting 4vS days, tbit of Christinas, the lOtli ot Mob arr am, corn spending to the Jewish 
30 days, that m honom ot the Virgin, 14 days, and Day of Atonement, or ior the averting ot llie 
that of tin \posths hi ginning on Moiitliy after Divmowiith m suddi n cal unities, or as au raricun- 
Tnnity, and extending to the 29th of June Besides mfic 'turn tor the omission of <eitam pious acts, as 
those smaller fists of prtpaiation, whu li corn the* pilgrimage, &c Set Jlws, Mohammed AN ISM, 
spond to the vigils of tin Roman Chuich, they h ive Monks 

many mon occasional iists, which mc, however, Besides the Ihble, Schvhhan Aruch, Kman, and 
must onut hen the Fathers geneiallv, we rt ler to tho following 

The Church of England considers fasting a authontn s on this subpot Bingham, One; vol rx 
praiseworthy, but by no rm ins obhgitory custom 1, 21 Fabnoius, Pibhogi Anttguauu, c 11 , J A 
According to Hook’s Chuuk Dutumarn the dia Muraton, Dt Quatuoi Temjtorum Jej units, &c , 
tinction between the Protestant and the Roman J Hallo uh, De Jijunus ef Quadragesima, 1654, 
Catholic view ot fasting consists rn this, tint tho 8c hone’s < fesch tchtsfors ch u nqcn , Tli 1, Briefe Utjer 

Roman Catholic reguets thf use ot fasting as in d (Jotted d inorgud Kudu, von Dr E \ Muralt 

mqieiative means ot gi ace, the Protestant only as i (Leip 18:18), Sngcl, Aftthndl Alterthumer , Dasscl, 
useful exercise pieparatoiy for the mums of gi icc De Jure Tunpor Quad? a fits , 1017, Waloh, De 
In proof how much the Church of England has lift fijumo Quadi aqa>nmth (Jena, 1727), Itomborg, 
the question of fasti Dg to the conscience and disci e De Quadi agejnmn Veterum Chrislianonwi it, ntibua 
tion of her members, it miybo observed that she tn ea quondam vsitatis diss qua eham de recentwr \ 
has neither ilelinc cl the mode or degree of tasting, Papu>t, (ha>< , Puss, Synan, Georgian, Mar on U , 

nor anywhere given a positive command to fast Jo* obit, tic dwscrUui (He lmst 1677) 

* c It has been remaikcd that no bishop of the Church Fading, or deprivation of food, is, ui a phyaiO- 
of England lias in an t pise opal charge laid down logical sense*, a state inconsistent with the continu- 
fasting os a positive reqimcrucnt The days named anoo of life m most wai in blooded animals morn 
by the English Church as seasons of fasting or than a few weeks If water is not supplied, the 
abstinence, aro the forty days of Lent (q v ), lnclud peiiod ra much shorter, benVg m man commonly not 
rag Ash Wednesday and (Jood I nday , the Ember more than a very few days, or at most a week, 
(q v ) days , the three Rogation (q v ) days, and Persons have been found in coal pita and mines, And 
all the Fridays in the year (except Christmas Day) in other situations whcie access to food hod typen 
and the eves or vigils of certain festivals impossible, but where water could lie had, as long 

s the Scottish almanacs contain lists of the fad- as six weeks after their seclusion, stdl alive, though 
dags of all the principal places ra Scotland. These are of course m a very feeble condition , and a very 
gsmarallywrae m each year, appointed by the kirk- small daily allowance of food has supported life 
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longer than this, as in some cases of shipwreck, and 
other accident 5 * at sea. Oases of alleged fasting, 
longei than tins, as in the notorious woman of 
Tutbury, are certainly m most instances clue to 
imposture. The insane would appear, in some 
instances, to bear fasting bettu than the healthy 
Hybernatmg animals (see Hybi fixation) arc cap 
ahlo of sustaining the want of food for an app ircntly 
mdefimte penod of weeks duiing the winter sice p , 
but no warm blooded amm il can endure fasting in 
anything bkc the same dtgice as the reptiles m 
many of wluc li, indeed, tlic uatm il state of e \i i 
cnee is one of long intervals between tin time sol 
taking food, and m which the vitil change of 
texture is remaikibly slow J'hus, tin umuk 
able amphibious auimd, the PtoUtth an<)mnu% Ins 
been known to lm for ye ms without food, md the 
same is true of snlaifi mdtis, toitemuM, uni < uu 
goldfishes In tasting, the body gr win illy cinoi 
ates, most of tin seditions u< m« steel <>i gu it I v 
diminished, and at last the mini il In it i ills j ipully 
m all parts of tin body In ittc niptmg the n com ly 
of pel sons i educed by f istmg, local must he gi\en 
in Veny small qu intitu s it i tune md of the most 
nourishing and dun stible cjuihty , stnmilints should 
be eithe»r within lei, 01 very < mtnnisly ulmiiustutd 
The most import mt point, m\t to tin iigulition 
of the food, and sometimes ev< n lie ton food is given 
at all, is the re men il of the teupoi md chill ot the 
body by griduilly applied he it with imtion of 
the limbs See Tie eh m mu s Pfuiitnhqi/ Jhuel n h’s 
Physwfoqy , Cliossat, Jiu finches s in P Inanition 

FAST AND LOOSE i>, the n line ot i elu itmg 
game, also e illed PmLnnj at tin Lift, which ippe its 
to have been much pi ictin d by Hit gipsies in the 
time of Miakspcan Tin following is i desi upturn 
‘A loathe rn be It is made up into i nuinbi 1 ot mti ic ilc 
folds, and placed edgewise upon i table One of 
the folds is mule to iisembh 1 he middle <>t i 
girdle, so th t whoever shill Ihmst a shewn into 
it Would think he lie Id it fist to the t ib]e , w In ie h 
when he lias so done, th< pciMUi with whom he 
plays in ty take hold of both ends, ind di iw it 
away’ The gamt is still piulised it i ui lues 
and aitmlai meetings nuclei the n mu ot Pm l 
the Garin , the anginal pluist, ‘Fist anel Loose,’ 
hovvevci, is now used to design lit the conduct of 
those uumeious slipptry ehuietcis whose code of 
ethics tloes not foibul them ta sjy one thing ind do 
anothei 

FASTEN ’8 EYE Set Stiuom Tiim>a\ 

FA ; STI Fay, m L itin, signifies divine law, md 
feurtut, anything m aeeoiduuf with divine liw 
Hence the das fasti, m liwful di\s, among the 
Homans, were the di>s cm winch it wis liwful to 
transact business befou the pi t ten Hut tin surd 
books, in which the lawful d iys of tin yen were 
maikeel, were themselvts deiiomm itc cl fasti, and 
the term was employe d, in an extended sense, io 
signify van oils kinds of legistem, which line been 
often confounde cl with each ofchei These icgistus 
fall into two puncip'd divisions the hash Sicn 01 
Kaleiulares, and the Fasti Ann ties 01 Ihstonci 
] Fasti Kalemhtiti, or e ilendais oi the year, 
were kept exclusively b\ the fine sts foi lbout foui 
centuries and a half alter tin building of the nty 
The appearance 1 of tin new moon was pi oil umed by 
a pontitcv, who at the s une time announced to the 
people the time which would mterve nc between the 
Kulcuds (q v ) and Nones (q v ) See also 0 vllndati 
O n the Nones, the country people issembled foi the 
purpose of le iming fi om the Ilex Saei orum the various 
festivals of the month, aud the dry s on which they 
woidd f ill In the same way, those who intended 
to go to law, learned on what clays it would be 
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right (fas) to do so The mystery with wjuch this 
lore was surrounded, for purposes of power and profit, 
hy the favoured class, was dispelled by Ctt Flavins, 
the scribe of Appms Caecus, who surreptitiously 
copied from the pontifical book the requisite mfor 
mation, and published it to the people m the fonun 
From this, time tables (fasti) became common, very 
much lesembling modem almanac's They contained 
the diys and months of the year, the holies, Ides, 
1 iw ful and unlaw ful days, La , astronomical ohser- 
vations on the rising and setting of the fixed stars, 
the c omine ne e me lit of the seasons, brief notices 
'concerning the mtioduction and signification of 
i ert im rite s the eh dn ation of temples, the dates of 
vie torus, elmstcis, and the like In later times 
the e xpleuts md honouts of the impelled family 
were duly cute icd in the calc ml u The celebiated 
histi of Ovid is a sort of poetical e ompamon to 
tin calcndu as published by Julius (\tsar, who 
it model h d the lioni m yc u 

St vc ril very onions spe < unens of f isti on stone 
and maihlc hive been disc oveitd, of which one of 
tin most nm uk ihle is the haloid iriuni lb vnesti 
mini, wliK li stood in the lowc i pirt of the forum of 
Tii m stc dc scribed by Suetonius Of tlicst ancient 
f isti, tinea uc cnumci itcel by Foggini, a learned 
It ill ill mtiqiniy One of the most into citing is a 
rnril dm mu, known tithe K iluul uiimi Kustienm 
Finn snimnn It is cut on fom sides of i cube, each 
side of which is divid into Hue i columns, each 
(oJumu e mhi icing im th J lit vinous agrieul 
tui il opt latioiis to be } c i forme d m ( ac h month are 
given on this euiums iclu, in ulditiem to the ordi 
n uy inhumation cemtimd in the s< e iknclus In 
tin month of M ly, for eximplc, the iUbtie is told 
tint lus <om must he weeded Jus blue p shorn, his 
wool w ishid, L( 

2 fasti 1 imab't oi Ifistnmi vvele chronicles, 
coni lining tin n nuts of the tousuLs and other 
m igistr ite s of the yiii mil m enunie r ition of the 
mod Kin irk ihle events m the history of Home, 
nob d clown opposite the elivs cm which they 
oec lined Fiom its ipplit ition to these tluonuleS, 
the wend fi"ti eiine to be* use d by the poets as 
I svnonymoub with liistoin il i< toids A veiy mtei 
e sting spec linen erf t isti of tiny class was tlise overod 
m the feuum at Home m l r >17 r Fhc fragments into 
wlueli it li id been lunkcm wen colke ted and aiTanged 
hy tlic (Animal Ahxindei h irnest, ami placed in 
the Cipitol, when they m i\ still be scan, together 
w ith some" addition il poitions winch weie discovered 
in 1817 md. 1818 See Smith’s Dutamanf of Cheek 
and Homan A?ifn/iutn s, ion ‘Fasti,’ and also the 
aituJc on ‘Filonku ’ (Horn in) m the sime work 

TAT Ll r TE is tlic term ipplied to a composi- 
tion of linseed oil md pipeclay See LtlC 

FAT A MOIUIA'NA is a striking kind of mirage 
obsmed in the Sti xit of Me son i A spectator on 
the shoic sees mixges of men, houses, ships, &.c , 
Hoim turn s in the w itei, sometimes in the air, the 
sum. object having freepuntly two images, one 
invited Si e Mirac e 

l 4 ’ ATE, FATALISM, express a conception which 
Ins moie' or less prevailed in all leligions The 
wmds aie derived from the Latm Fat am, which 
li is piimanly a passive signification, denoting some* 
tiling uttered— a decree or ordinance The Greek# 
e xjue sHcd the same thought by Lima) mend Mob a, 
igam, w is the active personification of the idea— 
tin* goddess Fate or Destiny It lepresented, in the 
Check mythology, the final monotheistic element 
— the vague Unity binding together and dominating 
over the crowd of Olympian deities In Homer, 
Moira has a double meaning, appearing sometimes 
os superior to the will of Zeus, and son#etimea aa 
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inferior to tins will With the ootfrse of Grecian hcad—w hick is largo — and on the gill-covoWu When 
thought, the conception of Fate became more spirit- touched, it distends its gill-coveia, pete ant its 
nab£d In gEschylns ijb is an inexorable Destiny , spines, and assumes a \ c ry threatening appearance* 
m Sophocles and Plato, it w more of a free and , 

ordering Will In the later forms of Greco Roman __ - Zls* 

9 >eculation, again, it undergoes various modi fit a ~ * 

ons With the Epu uroans, it seems identical w ltli JHHRk " - » JT 

Chance ( 7WhH) , with the Stoics, it is tin \uy ^ * 

y a more blind fatality in tin otlui case, it is «ui - 
imminent necessity of leison, govnning with non 

tmmty and Mohammi dunsm tin ^anu conception is 
found in \ minis foini** In tin latin, tin Hiding! ^ 

is conceived as an ubiti uy md uicvoi xbli ltw, 

swallowing up e\eiy lowti liw c»t utiwty uni * ^ — 

Liman naliLit In < hristi inity md tlu moilun 

speculation which it hinioloimd it In w its* If 1 nth* 1 Lislni [Coitus l itbahs) 

li ss bro idlv m th well known dot turn s ot Pi* dc s 

t mat ion uid ot Philosophic il .Nutssily Ln tin Ds genciil isjk « f is iiidnrl fu bidding, and even 
Ptedt stin ition tluoiy ol \ugustnn ( dun uni ih htth loyswln w^Ii tiom tlu locks and pier- 
I nuny otluis, tlu old fit distu doitunc is lijudi h l ds m n imll\ aurs< to tomh it, although it 


1 utlu 1 I/isln i (Coftin htbalts) 


tlu luogmti >n of a frci di tt i mining * Icnu lit I 1 


whole sunn uul u,u( able food 


in tlu dium Will squiitis tin il id i ol it lit > 
gctlnr fiom that of i nun blm 1 P stiny but llu 
infill* in ol tin m xh ot thou IP i ut ot wlinh tin 
old uh i spiun^ ipp us in tin in mn i in wl i< li tlu 
diMiu diems ut some turns sp 1 w ot \s in* \ i 
ably ourlii imu, lnnu m In id m Ln tin *h turn 
ofpluljioplin.il ini sity pionnil it l 1»\ lubmt/ 


hdw ards, 


m i soni whit uillmnt foim by ni um 


it i 1 lown < loin ibo\* whitish bun ith, curiously 
mubhd in l ^]> >tt( 1 tin turn inublid black, ana 
wind In Si oil uul, it bins tin lianio of Lucky 
th 

1 VI III US or Till 1 (Ml ir Hi 1 H (/Vrei 
1 I suv 1 1 ) uituu ( uly wnt* is of tlu ( lmstiau 
( Inudi llu tom \ I >b i Livcistd apfpiff,, (Father), 


I dmiulists as a synonym of 


Model n Po itmsni tin sum l K t mnigc i undo L i)>l>i (my imsto) md ((instituting, iiciordmg to 
tlu nimi ot imxilill s( <j it nci oi in m\ uiibl* M unn md* tlu thu l oi l>w*st liouoi iry title of 
comic* turn linkup t ^ tlui ill j lunom* in mitoiil i Do* t i <f tlu ])imik 1 *w, was in the tnst 

uid moit il \n i muutabU l iw i do laud to cuitmusoi ( Imstwmty \pplied imbsu nnnvatdy to 

pervade uul humoms* ill ivistmc I Ins is a ill tluol gic il wntos who w*rc distinguished by 
much high* i comtpinm, but it is not dilluult to tlu ir 1 irmii' imus oi pn ty Li uliully, how 

see how * isih it nny pass into the old pi_,in on, tin woid 1 itlni oi, mote fully, Father of 


doc turn of J 1 it< 

r I lie dot Linns (f Pit dt stm ition ml (f Philo 
soplucal Is* ccssity lii\* bon suppo d main illy 
to support * uh otlui in n iltty h>wc\(r th y in 
ury <iillcr*nt dot turns llu m* sluts tiom tin 
dominating com * ptmn (f tlu diMiu Will n our 
l tiling all tilings md ippio uin s 1 italism l>v isdilm^ 


tin < Imich w is (onluud to tlioK* tiadius whoso 
wnhn^s wo* lonsuhnd pit tnum ntly orthodox, 
md wdio mi lit I * 1< kid upon n tlu p 7 o</t mtoiH, as 
d w*i* (I tot im (lojiii- upf n the development 
of wliuli th y h 1 1 (wmsid i moi* oi 1* hh dnut 
if i il 1 1 n< * , w lid* thou wntu who divei ged into the 


tiding all tilings uid ippio u in s f italism l>v exul Jn Id * t lu n tic d ( pinion W( u * illul simply tftnp- 
m cut im tisds udi an il^ i lung * in i^y t > this 1 1 )i s / < (/ s trsht t (( him li writ* i s) Out or the niun 
Will w to h n* nop>w*i *1 lu i u t mu to my otlui [ lx i ot tlu forum, huh 1* wimstei minds, to whom 
will It cunuiu i ot (uqthmg is swill>w*d up tin. (lumh ow*d i still ^i* it* t ti lbute, w ere again 
in the sm 0 k imnipotiiui of tin l>i\uu Tt is|sm rt Ud out is J)n<foi<< I <clvm« (Ihxtorft of the 
Pantheistic llu otlui stilts fu m tlu doimi ttmg 1 him Id wlmh titl* of j>ri (imncnce, however, is 
conception of 1 iw in n iti iu and inpioichcs fatdism lx stow d on minywiitiM who lived flubsu|uont]y 
hy lmcsting this luv with in lmimitahl* md s< If t> tlu turn of the Pith* is, m < oimidi ration of their 
subaistmt * hirut* r It looks it ill i visfui • m ‘piuti md mon (\cilluit doctmu ’ (Benedict, xiv f 
a muc uiubuiting lontinc ol di\flopm<nt, uul Bulla , MUtt J c/1 s) 


tends in ixu.t opj> >sition t> thi other dot time, 4 <> 
shut out tlu Dix me lx hind tlu si i* c n ot the \ itur J 
It is Athn \tt< It is, of coiiise nu ] ly th* tin I 


J lie tunpn d limits w ithm whnli llu P ither« are 
to It u nhu (l, as well is tlmr prop* r share of 
autlmnty m lniltus of futh lnu long been 


dcnc y of tlu nsptctnt sjx tul ition tint is thus jionits ol gi i\t dist ussum W hih s*>nu include the 
charactuisid I itlui ot tlu i t t , ^nuidly c dltd the Apofl- 

Thi coiucptnui of 1 it ispun^H in i si^tibly fiom t* In il ) itluis on uronnl oi tlmr b*iug the con- 
man's consuouhiicss of tin ti urn * iidinj; gicatness ot l«n poi un s *>i distiphs oi ( liimt and the apostles, 
what is outside md abovi his cwn fublc evistmre th v ut txrluiUd by otluis, xgun, by some, tho 
— of the objectiw IW»i that cue loses and moulds 7lh c u intuit the (.losing period, whiU others carry 
Ills own subjective actmty Ah such, it will rnui tin list down to the iJth oi even the Uth centuiy 


wholly disajipear from hunnn spt dilation, howey t r \\ ith r sj 1 1 1 ft 

Adlessly modified it may be hkt In l ^is, lu 

PATES SccPvKf i tlio-.c < t tl.c ]»i 

FATHER Sec Paum an d Currt>, Pamiiy, t’^i'dnl il V ni t'u 
P ATRIA POTESTAS ma , hus H l„ lU M b< 

FATHER LASHER (Coitus btibalis), a very to ‘st John the 


\\ ith r s] 1 1 1 to the luthouty of the Fathers, some, 
hkt 1 k 1 ^is, held tlmr words to b( as sacred Aft 
those ti the jaufiluls am 1 acitd wriUru, whilst 
otlui , hkt Vlphonso Li Castro, Me lehus Cano, ami 
( aidmd ( ipton, riluulcd the notion tliab 8ym- 
mat hus should be mad* equal to St Paul, or Didymujl 
to ^t John the LvangeJiHt Others, ag&iiL MkM 


FATHER LASHER (Coitus bubalis), a very to M John the Lvaugelmt Others, again* Bkc 
common fish on the British coasts, the most spiny Poix Lie gory and the majority of writers, took the 
of tho British species of Cottu s (q v ), and parti middle course of regarding them not as m£aRil£ir 
(♦ulariy armed with strong spines on the back of the much less as prophets ana apostles, bat hold* to?** 
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when in matters of faith the most perfect and 
unswerving unanimity reigns among them, then, and 
then only, the Holy Ghost is to he considered -to 
speak through them See Tradition 
Immense as is the range and variety, of their 
writings, ascetic, apologetic, polemical, exegetical, 
moral, historical, or dogmatical, so also is the 
diversity of their individual value Nothing can bt 
further from historical justice than either the whole 
sale laudation or condemnation of these writf rs as 
a body , but whatever stand we may take, we can 
not but sec that they are of the utmost moment 
Stretching os they do ovir the entire extent of 
that period which forms the turning point between 
the antique and modem world, they faithfully ind 
often unconsciously portray that awful change, 
of which they were in no small degree the instill 
ments — the giadual wane of old faiths, and of an 
old civilisation, and the slow ind struggling risi 
of that which was to replace them, while they 
preserve tin most minute and fulling dtt uls with 
the same accui icy as the most momentous event, as 
each happened to Ik nr upon their subjirt The 
philosopher, the historian, the antiquary, each and 
all will find their writings, as a whole, to contain m 
inexhaustible fund of insti notion Of no h sa mtc rt st, 
perhaps, are tin lr works m rdition to the wntois 
individually These, issuing fiom all parts of the 
then known world, from all ranks, all creeds, could 
not but impress the stimp of thur n itionality and 
callings, besides that of their youth or igo, \igour 
or fcoblems8, upon their writing- j< w, Greek, 
Roman, African, Spam ml -orator, poit, law>u, 
statesman, prust, the} all bring with them that 
which was their ow n before they < mbroced the nt w 
faith their dialectic power, then fmtastio poetry, 
their graceful speech, their stern austenty Whit 
Greek subtlety did theoretically for the development 
of dogma m Ongen and Athanasius, that Roman 
thoroughness did practically foi the croc tion of the 
hierarchy in Leo the Great and Gregory III , while j 
from JEgypt came asceticism and monuhisrn, tilt* 
ascendency of spiritualism over sensualism is owing 
to those w ho came from the northc i n coast of Afrn a 
How far Platonism, and especially neo Platonism, 
Aristotle and Grtok philosophy genu illy, are found 
developed m these works, and inhisod into the new 
faith by the formei teacliers of the at ademies them 
selves, who mostly retained their old philosophical 
grtrb, upon this, as well as upon many other points, 
we must foibear to enlarge 

We will now proceed to tiki a brief smvey of 
these writers— refu ring for further information to 
the special articles on the more eminent among them 
According to the now generally adopted method of 
dating them fiom the 1st to the 7th c , they aie 
divided into two distinct periods, tlio first of which 
goes down to the Council of Nucta, 325 ad Of 
tnose who head the list, the Apostolic Fathers — so 
called from their supposed connection with Christ 
and the apostles — veiy little need be said, as their 
wrntmgs, which are mostly of an ascetic al character, 
have come down to us in a corrupt and mutilated 
state, and as the waters themselves owe their chief 
celebrity to the times in which they happened to 
kve. We have here Barnabas, the sou of Teostes, 
and the companion of St Paul (Acts ix 27 , xu 25) , 
Clement, supposed to have been the third Bishop of 
Home, and the Clement mentioned by St Paul 
I Philipp iv 3) , Hcrmas, identical perhaps with the 
Hennas of St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (xvl 14) , 
Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch , Polycarp, Bishop of 
Smyrna , Papias , Dionysius the Areopagite, &c 
Jgext follow the Apologists, or those Fathers whose 
ggpaf aim was the defence of the new faith against 
e Roman state, and non-Christian authors, ana who 

— — m 


were the first to make their scientific culture, and 
more especially the Platonic philosophy, subservient 
to Christianity^ for this purpose Quadratus the 
‘Evangelist,’ a travelling missionary, Anstides, an 
Athenian philosopher , Justin Martyr, the well known 
author of the two Apologies and the Dialogue with 
Trypho (oi rather Tarphon) , Tatian of Assyria, who, 
h iving examined the different forms of worship, as 
wtll as the systems of philosophy prevalent in his 
time, felt satisfied with none but Christianity, and * 
became a disciple of Justm, and a vindicator of the 
philosophy of the bai banana , Athenagoras, who 
addrissed Ins Apology to the Kmpctor Marcus Aure- 
lius, and lus son Commodus, and wiote a Defence 
of the Poctnru of the Resurrection, Thcoplulus, 
Bishop of xYntiocli , Miltmhs, Next come the i 
Church Fatheis of Asia Minoi, men of inoie prac- 
tical and pc aceful tf udenut s Hcgcsippus, peihaps I 
an Ebionitc , Ik nans, Bishop of Lyon and Yunne, 
who wmte i iffutition of tin Gnostic system , 
Hippolytus, his diHtiph, of unknown birthplace and 
renowned name In the North Yfnt m Church, the 
development of which is of the utmost moment, 
masmudi as its luiguagf, dogmas, mul laws were 
adopti d by the gri itei part of tilt Chustian world i 
in tho West, wt find Tirtullnn of Carthage, the 
rlu tonci in nul advot ate, i m in of pi ofounrl mind and ! 
v ist infim noi , Cyjimn, thi uitlioi of the Tistimomes 
in favoui of Chust, C» umoilun, the wntcr of the 
Jlults of Livwt/ , and ‘rnobius, a lhctoncian of 
Sue a, in Numidii Tl» nrst comparatively barren, 
though otheiwise high' / import ml church, is the 
Roman 'I lie pro < nine ntly piac tit il Roman mmd 
looked more to the out vv ird giowth and wellbeing j 
of the thin cli tli in to littraiy e\t< Hi in t, ind thus 
wt havt only two distinguislu d uithors to be 
notuul litie -tlu Rrtsbytti Onus, known rut an 
opjximnt of the Mont mists, and the Ru sbyter 
Novatian, who wioti i trt itist on the Jewish laws 
respecting food The than h whidi, mort than any 
other, cndeuouud to combine speculation wuth 
faith, ind which giadmlly In came, tlnough its high 
degree of uiltiiK and tnuhtion, the wry tentre 
ot Christianity, is the Al<\mdmn And lieu we 
have Lantaims, Ohment the Alexandrine, chit fly 
known by Ins Stiom it i or T'lemtnts of the Gnosis , 
Ongeu, talltd Ad un uitmus, the eminent Neo- 
Platomst, born lhT a n, in Abxandna, out of the 
most influenti il writers of the whole Christian 
Church, Hcrculas, with his disciple Dionysius, a 
liberal and inoduitc mm, Giegory, the worker 
of nnraolts , Rain pi ulus and Julius Africanus, the 
first Christian < horographer 

In the second period, which dates from the 
Nicman Council, and comes clown to Gregory IL, 
004 a. d , a period altogether superior, on account 
of the greit number of intellectual and erudite 
men who devoted tlieir lives and labours to the 
church, we lia\ e to distinguish the Greek from the 
Latin Fathers Among the former, wc have again 
to draw a lme between those of the Alexandrine 
school- like Eusebius Ramplnb, the Herodotus of 
the church, Athanasius, the father of orthodoxy; 
Basil the Great, Doctor Ecclesuv, and his brother 
Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of Nazian/en, called 
the Theologian, by way of eminence , Didymus , and 
Cyi dlus, some tune JPatnarch of Alexandria, the 
chief prosecutor of Nestorms-and those of tfll 
Antiochian school, where we find Ephraem Syrus, 

‘ the nrophet of the Syrians , ’ Cynl of Jerusalem, 
the converted Anan, John Chrysostom, of br illian t 
eloquence , Diodorus, Bishop of Tarsus, one of the 
chief founders of the Antiochian school , and Theo- 
doretus, Bishop of Cyrus Besides these, we find, 
of Greek Fathers who belonged to neither school 
— Epiphamus, the violent adversary of Ongen; 
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Socrates Scholasticns, tlio contmuator of Eusebius’s 
MoclwatUccd History , Philostorgitis, an Arian Church 
historian ; Logomenus , * Evacnus , Macarius tho 
Elder, chiefly known through bis miraoleB and 
combats with tho devil , Procopius of Gaza, the 
rhetorician , and Joannes Scholasticus, famous 
through his collections of canomcal law Among 
the Latins, we lia\ o to enumerate first the African 
Fathers Fabius Victormus, Augustine of Tagaste 
in Numidia, the greatest dogmatist of tho Western 
Church, Pope Golasuis I (492 — 4%), who finally 
fixed tho canon of tlif Bibl< foi the Koman Chun h , 
and the Bishops Fulgentms, Ju minis, and Fat undue 
Of Spaniards, wo li r\e Prudent ms tlio poet , Patilus 
Orosius, whom Angustmc used as his messcugei 
to the Eist m Ins contioveisies with Pehigms Of 
Gauls tlieic are IIiLuiiis Fn l n le nsis, Bishop of 
Poitiers about 150, flu* \thin isms of the West, 
Paulinus of .Noha, Nulpitms Se veins, finnd of 
Martin of Tours , \ inee nt of Bonus onto a soldni, 
who wiote unde i tho name of Ikrcgrmus, Sidomus 
Apollmans, Bishop of f Turnout, Gumadius, the 
ttiitlioi of an (coksiastnal litci iry history, Enuo 
dius fiom Ailos, who pm i ted liiinst If to unite tin 
Eastern and tht Western (Tiunh, and Gjogouus 
Turom nsis, who wiote Jfisfuim Finn 

corum, tho lusis of f'rmkish lnstoiy Fi oiu otlur 
countries we lute Sidulms, in Irishmin, Jo limes 
Cassj inns, Sr > tin in, and Men itoi, of unknown 
butliphnc We (oiulntb with the It ilmns tht m 
selves Lot tantms I'irmi inns, the (Tmstun Cut to , 
Julius hnnisms Miteinus of ttmly , Ambiom , 
Metropolis of Miliu, who i used bis mo to such a 
))ow<i that it diud to itsist Hoith hi i self up to 
tlio l*2th ecutui'y , Jluhnus of Aqmleii, defendu of 
Ongen against the cliaigi of lieu sy bi ought against 
linn in the "Wist, Eusebius Hu ronymus, unelmibt 
tally tin most ltaniod of ill tin L itm bathe? s, 
and who uit tiled ilso tlio Gild ind Hi bit w 
langu iges, colli c It tl in P lit stm e tin most valuable 
notes foi tho dm id ition of tlio Scriptuies, and ilso 
ooirected tho Latm edition of tlio V ulgato , Pope 
Leo I , Boethius, Aurelius ( ‘asModoius, whose 
llistoita Tnjxntita, m twthe books, nerval foi a 
thousand yt ns as i < oinpt ndium of cult siastn al 
liibtory , the two potts, Aiator and Vt nanims 
Fortiuutus , and Pope Gregory I (509 — 6(H;, is 
regarded by Piotestants as b i\ing fust gi\en thr 
Westt m Chuicl) itsjite uliaily J»om mCithobo st imp 
by developing tin doi ol tin File lianst into i 
liioophanj, and miking it the ccntn ol tin nor 
ship His works, e spcti 1 II 3 his lottos, aie maa 1 / ibk 
for thr study of his own times, especially for the 
history of the oonvusion of tin Wist 

On tho MSS of the Fathers w'c rdi r to I\tn 
Lambeccn Comvvntm n <lc Jiibhothua Cnvarta 
Vtiulohonenv Tho editions of the works of the ] 
Fathers aie of two classes —those of the mdmdual 
Fathers, whose writings ik the most voluminous 
and of highest dogmatn il important e, <nd the gonoral 
Patnstic collections, which lompusethe writings of 
the less voluminous 01 minor Fathers In tlic foiuicr 
doss, tho first place, biyond ill dispute, belong to 
the celebrated Beneali 1 tiro editions, by tin members 
of tho ^reat Mmirist congiegetion of the French 
Benedictine order (see Bt m dichnes), of which 
community tlio task of editing the Fathers tame 
to be considered as tho recognised woik The 
Benedictine editions of the great* r Fathers, with 
the exception of two or three, still maintain the 
very highest place m the estimation of tho learned 
Of the collections of the woihs of the Fathers 
(which, for the most part, consist of waiters not 
published separately), the most important are those 
of La Bigne, Galland, Kessler, Walch, Zimmerman, 
and .Jdigiio, the last still m progress Cardinal Mai 


haB also made considerable additions to the Patristic 
collections m his Bibliotheca Patrum , Spxctftfrium 
Bomanum, and Clamct Audorcs, as have the Bene- 
diotincs of Solesme m the Spiexlcgium Solemneme, 

FATHOM, a measure of six feet, principally 
used in reference to marine soundings, ana in mines. 
Originally, a fathom was taken as the width to 
which the tw 0 outsti etc hed arms extended 

FA'TIMIDES, or F VTIMITES, the name of an 
Arabian dynuty which reigned for nearly two 
centuries ovei Egypt Its founder was Mahftdi- 
Obaidallah, who llounsliid from 910 to 934 A. Xh 
Ho assorted that ho was descended fiom Fatima, 
tho daughter of the Piopbct, and Ismael, a grand* 
son of All lie thus won over to lus side all tho 
adheients of tho widely diffused Ismachtos, an 
cxtia\agantly schismatic sect of Mohammedans m 
Ainea, and oacrthiew the lace ot the Aghlabides, 
wlio ruled at Tiuiih Him smeessoi extended lus 
dominion as f 11 is Ft /, ind his cIchc ernlant, Molizz, in 
tho \iai 970, < oinjiK led Egypt, expelled tho leigmng 
family, ic moved lus court tluthci, founded Cano, 
assumed the title of Calif, thus proclaiming himself 
tin lawful RiHoessor ot the Prophet, and subdued 
Syna and Pile stint Aftct tlio death of MotiZZ, 
tlio F maintained then high position for some 
tune, but gr.ulu illy degenerated, and leaigned all 
tin taros ot government into tht hands of their 
vi/nrs Thou powu now rapidly tic dined, and 
tluir v.iRt It intones united iway J 11 religious 
inaitt rs, tho F , bt t wsc they weic raised to poWer 
by tho tollowtis ot All, took upon themselves tlio 
protection of the Shntc sect, uni the establish 
mi nt of tho Ismaehtic doetimiN Between the 
years 1002 — 1021, the Calif Hakom Biamr Allah 
perse cutt d the orthodox M oh unmedans 01 Sumutes, 
as we 11 us lews ind Christians llo founded an 
icadimy at (Tuo, and endowed it largely, but con- 
ncettd with it a sunt society for the diffusion of 
Isinubbic opinions In tin lust st igt s, the novice 
w is shewn the untenable imtuie of the preempts 
ot the Kotan , in the Hixth, the Advanced student 
found that i« lupous legist ition must give way to 
the el inns ot philosophy, m the scv»ntli, a mystic 
pintheism w is pioaiel to be tlu tun philosophy, 
md 1 nally, in the ninth, tlio nntiited discovered 
that h_ was not nquircd to bdicvo anything, and 
might do whiteau he pie Duel His syMteun, with 
consider ibh modifications, found a home among 
tint peculiar people the Druses (q v) After the 
ch atli of Adhnl, the last ot tho F, in 117L the 
loundei ol the (lyinsty of the Ayubides, Salftli 
ed din (Salarbu), took posst ssion of Kgy]»t 

FATS are those oily substance s which are solid 
at ordinary t< rnpcriturc They do not differ essen- 
tially from the liquid mis Su Oits ani> Fats 

FATS, Ammal Tin re is eonsidu ible diffeicnco 
of opinion amongst cla mists rtgaubng the exact 
nature of the tats on lining in the aruznal body 
According to most chemists, they an composed of 
an admixtim ol ihiet hi par ate fats - margarine, 
stt irine, and oleine, of which the two former aro 
solid, and the 1 liter fluid, at ordinary temperatures 
Jb iiiiz, who his carefully studied theso bodies, 
declares, however, that inaigarine is not a simple fat, 
but a mixture ot st< irine and palmitinc (a solid fat 
oecumng in palm oil) , and he considers human fat 
to be a mixture - of steanne { palmitme, and oledui. 
For the chemical characters ol these substance®. We 
refer to the articles M vec arinf, Oleine, PALMrrttqft, 
and $ 1 Karine, anci we proceed at once to the eon- 
sidc ration of the physiulogical relations of the fat 

I at, usually enclosed in vesicles, is found VOty 
extensively in the animal kingdom. It 1 b ab un da nt 
in many larvee, and occurs more scantily in most 
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insects. It is met with m the mollusca, and is ' extreme emaciation, it always remains m the ports 
comparatively abundant in all the divisions of the wkcie motion is most essential, as the heart, and 
vertebrata In most iish, it occurs throughout the the orbit of the eye 

body, but is especially abundant in the liver, where Another of its important physical properties is 
it is found m the hepatic < ells, and not m its ow n > tlmt of rendering other bodies supple, and diminish* 
characteristic vesicles In reptiles, it exists cln* fly 1 mg their brittleness In this point of view, the use 

in the abdomen In birds, wo especially find it of fat is very conspicuous in the bones, 

about the peritoneum, and under the skin In , The chief chemical use of the fat is its power of 

mammals, it is icry generally diffused, but tin. exciting and supporting the animal heat In tho 

greatest quantity is und< 1 the skin, m the omentum, oxidation of the fats m the animal organism, 
and round the kidn* ys ( wh*tlicr the pi ou s s be giadual or rapid, a large 

The quantity of lit in the human body vuus amount' of heat must ntctssarily be liberated, and 
considerably at different p*riods ol lift In th< tint they au oxidised, and toi the most part 
eallier stages of foetal exist* nee, we find h< utcly ! induced to * irbonu u id and w iter, is c\idcnt, 
any fat , m newborn childien, tkuo is usudly i lx cans* they noth* i app* ai m any quantity m the 

considerable quantity of this substane e clc posit* d * xtutions, noi, as a g* neial rul* , i* * umulate beyond 

under the skin, and the oigamsm continues 1 1 * li m i x certun point m th* orgunsm An acciunulation 
fat till the age of pub* rt>, wlun i in irk* d dinmm ot fit thus mius as i i*su\*»ii of combustible 
tion of the substance ouuis Jt main in* i« \ * s 1 ni itt< r in tun* of nc*d This is * spe* 1 illy evident 

about middle life, uni thin occasion illy o**ius in in the tasc of liy lx in iti ng mam rn ils, is, lor tx iniple, 

great excess, foi example, tln*c *>i l*)Ui nidus of heelpehoijb, m which in moinious quantity is 
fat are not unfit qiunlly found under the skin ol ! deposited pist be foie th* hy bun iti lg puiod dining 

tho abdomen in corpulent jxihohs ( this puiod, it grailii illy dis tppe us, its c nhoii being 

Extraordinal > deposits *>i fit m sonn putnulu slowly loiismmd m tlic icspnitory pioceas, and 
part of the body an obsu\«d m c*itim mis oi ki* ping up th* mmnl lit it 

men and animals One ot tin most nmukiblc j 1 it is, mourn u, on* of the mod active agents 

examples of this pciuUauty is affoidtd by th* 1 m th* me tamoiphous ol mini il mattei Lehmann 

Hottentot women, m whom the fit at cumul it* s in *i-»cutaiu*d th it i * tit tin d though a srn ill quan 
the gluteal legion to such m *xt*nt is to giw i tity ol 1 it w is indisp* n ibh loth* complete gastric 
most rcmaikibU pionnmnu to tint pirt oi the digestion ol luliogim food, a tat t winch is con 
body, and a som* what ail ilogons dt posit exists in tinned by the obstiv ion tint m cxpciiimnts on 
a variety of she* p {Oi is stenlnpi/qa, th* fat butt*)* kid artihuil digestion th solution ot substances used 
sheep), in which a lug* miss of fit, soinctnms is l<iod is tonsidu ildv iced* i if > *1 by the presence 
attaining a weight of forty pounds, ih d*vd*>p*d on ol ilittl* fit Th* ocuiiuiict oi l it m the milk and 
the buttocks, ami t ike*, tin pint of itul m the egg, is ibo m dl hiylily cellular ou, ms (as, 

The ongin of tlie fit in th* uiiinil body must l*>i example, th* lnci) is id* u irnli* ition th it this 
undoubtedly be cliutly iel*ii(d to th* fit taken suWuiec pliys m iuijmii taut put m the more ss of 
with the food It has liowev* i, b* * n proved by tlu cdl imin ition , in*l no limn il < *11 oi nil Ridding 
most careful investor itions on \ mous mirn vis sub pi isrn i h us *ier lueii obsiivcdin which fat is not 
nutted to th* pioc ess of fatt* mag, *»n b* e s U d w ith t * onstitu* lit 

cane sugar, oi with homy emit lining s* uetly any An umlue a* * umul ilnm *u m*it isid giowth of 
wax, and oil tho luvi of th* ins**ts inhabiting the fittv tissu* gius use to tli* eondition kiown 


nutted to th* piot ess of fatt* inrig, *»n b* * s l* d w ith i * onstitu* lit 
cane sugar, oi with honey contmung s* uetly any An undue a* * 
wax, and oil tho luvi of th* inserts inhabiting the fittv tissu* 
galls, th it th* animal, lik* th* \tg*tiblc oiginism, asOlxsity (q x ) 
has the power of forming o? pioduung fit, fu mor* PATTY Ai li 
fat being found, in these c \pt liinents, in the body u 

of the animal, than could be relent*! to the fat FATIJ TTY, * 
taken in the food The c xccsh must th* icfoie h i\* j imp unm ni or c x 


1<ATTY ACIDS So Oirs \xr> Fits 


FATU ITY, oi DL MkMTA, consists in the 
imp uinn ni or c xtiiution oi c ertain mental pow us, or 


boon fotmeel either fiom the mm mtiogonous portion | ol ill Esquuol has quaintly hut eks* liptmly said 
of tho food such as staieh ind bugu , oi from the | tint th* nlmt and imlxeih ir* pool who ha\e ncve*i 
nitrogenous nutters, such is fihnn iJbmntn, <&c bun uch, but tint the fatuous *u dements are rie li 
In the case of the bees, it wns distinctly pi ox eel who lnv* been nude pool This nupoi erishment 
that the fat was formed hum sugu , sihile in the is sometimes so txiitm* md the sulterer is so little 
cose of the Jana of tlu gill msut, it xv.is similnl} nillui lie eel b> conseiousn* ?s as to lose a knowledge 
shewn that it wis ]>ieuluetd fiom th* stuck which ol his own existence, and so littl* by impressions 
forms the interior ot the gall m which th* animil through the exit mil senses md b) tire instincts of 
lives, and as wt have no * onespondmg evidence? of the seusoiy ginglu, is to he equally ignorant of 
tlie convertibility of hbnn, albumen, i*L , into fit tin cxistfiic* ol otlurs 1 ite is vegetative merely 
(although such a con vt) sum is by no m* ins mipiub i This chpmation m ty be putnl oi complete It 
able), we must ior the present itgoitl tho non |iiuy ippe u as a weakening of sensibility This 
lutiogenous foods as the cJuti tat form* rs next to j is not the tolciame of powerful or painful un 
fat itself Jpussions oi mdilbienc* te» bik li, spnnging from 

The phy Biological vilue of the fits is du* paitlv j abstriction or engiossment ot the attention, but 
to their physical, and partly to then iktmi* al ! positive * xtmetion ot jieieeption , or it may present 


chaiaetcrs 


I tlu nmn common form ol enft ibkment of mtelli 


The uses of the fat deposited bem ilk tin skiu | genie, ol numoiy , oi the will, where the patient is 
bio, lust, to piotect tho body from exit inal shocks j apath* tic, pissive, plastic The disease may Involve 
by a unifoim diffusion ot pleasure tlnough the j the affections and tht moral sense, and abiogatc the 
whole adipose tissue, ami, second, to keep up the Ipowti of decision, and all s|x>ntam it} of action and 
heat of the bocty, by in ritually cheeking, through . thought Ineohcicnee m ideas and wordb may bo 
its veiy slight condueting power, the loss of tree made to constitute anothe r foim, although generally 
heat by ruliation This use of the fat is most rtgaiekd as x ehaiacteristie , whether it amounts 
tleaily seen m some ot the lower animals (the J ratre.lv to forgetfulness, oi to oonfusmn or irration- 
seal, whah, &c ), which are exposed to very low i ality, to mconsecutiveiK ss and inability to express 
temperatures j instincts and wishes Delusions and hallucinations 

Another physical use of fat is to promote the may co exist with these conditions, but, Ilka the 
mobility of various oigans Hence, m cases of | real impressions received by this class of the insane,'' 



they tire feebK fugacious, and tmmflaentiat Under 
all these aspects, the essential element is privation 
of power ; and this is met with as a specific mental 
disease, arising from obvious causes, un associated 
with general alienation, acute in its nature, and 
rapid & its pjpgress It is most fiequcntly the dis 
ease of youth, of the period of puberty, contempor- 
aneous with growth, with debilitating and exhaustive 
processes, and depending m all probability, as m 
the other forms, upon insufficient nutrition of the 
brain At this age, tht mjuiy is rt parable , and avIi it 
may l>e designated juvenile elimtnlia has tin i irt 
distinction of bung eurablt Moic frequently it 
is the sequel ot maim, uul uichoUa, md severe 
affections of tht nervous sy stint Tin dcttnoi ition 
here arises fiom actuii clunges m tlu muons 
structure, winch lender In dthy nutrition nupos 
sible , bo that, ilthough mitigitum anil sonic turns 
to a matvellous c \te nt, is within jc u h of tn itmt nt 
recovery is b( lit u d to be mipiac ti< abh V^am it 
is an affection of old igt ami iltlumgli senile 
dementia iniy stem but m c\i_gerited stilt of 
dotage, it is auompmied by sue h marked physic il 
change s, as to lent no doubt tint it onumtes in 
circumstances difbiing widely from tint ji ldtnl 
dt gone r ition of tin tissues which is evidenced by 
the ‘second chddislimss an l me t e 1 In ion 1 i tly 
this state mi) fellow hvei wh n it is tiinsitois 
and gent rails of bn f dui iti n 

fatuity is one ol the k av me ibi 1 me nt il combti ms 
mogmsetl m our le gil c *le , mn )y in m is 
relic v mg from the eons qutii e of niuiin il lets uni 
as disqualifying k>i tlu dnumsti itum mlelisposd 
of pioperty J squuol, 1 ) s 1 falud M nt , tom n 
p 210 

FAUCHFll, 1 1 ox i I i< mb pulln ist md stite 
man, was bom it Limoges, Stli September ISO I, 
studied at first philology md m he >1 ol\, m which 
brant he^s of knowlt dgt lie a <iuireel some it ]»ut ition 
but about tht period e»f the July re v< hit um (lh 50), 
betook himself, with genuine e ntliusi ism, to |oui 
nalism anel politic il economy He lie emu sutets 
si vely editor of the Ttmps tlu ( < ustifuti >nw ', inel 
the* Couinn 1 jatiftn s J h< se tune ti ms o c upic l 
him fiom 1810 to 1842, timing win h j no] he 
published many irtn Je s on questi in <1 p htu il 
economy InlStl, he lugm to Awite f n the Pin 
des Ddujr Month* a series el irtules < n the nuliis 
trial condition of Lngl md 1 he wh >h ivt i t >lh e t< 1 
into two volumes, which ipj t md m 1 8 1'i, under 
the title of Linda s nt / 4 n (/lei n anti eonstitut 
the most weuhty and subst inti il ot all lus prtxlue 
tions, though Englishmen reckon tlu t uthor ^uatly 
menor m many ]m ints Vt the jncnl e lee tuns 
of 184b, he was elected fe l the m inuf icturmg e lty 
of Rhtims, when his opmi ms on tuills wcie highly 
appreciated In the t lumhf •* e»f He put its lu toted 
With the dynistie opposition A re id v but by no 
means brilliant spe ake i he < unt l<*rw ir 1 n one of 
the leading advontt'* ot free tndL nnd published 
in the SiMc, and m the f r *t m dt s Lu ujc Month s, i 
number of essays on nation il te momyfy (hnricto 
wed by their vigoious in l spmUd argument ition 
After tlie revohitiem of ISIS Ik hit both in the 
Constituent and Legisliti c Assemblies lor the 
department of Mahie When Louis Napoleon w is 
chosen president, F boeanie lirst Minister of Public 
Works, and subsequently Munster of the Inttnor, 
but when the President pi posed to apptal to 
Universal suffrage, F gave m his jesignation, and, 
after the coup d'etat, he withdiew from political 
l$fe F died 14th December 1854 A largo number 
Of his most valuablo contributions to the science 
of politics will be found in the collcetion of the 
BcOnornistes tt Publicist** Contemporains , and in the 
bltotf&que des Sciences Morales tt PolUiques 


FAULT, the term m Mmmg and Geology for any 
interruption in the continuity of the strata coupled 
with the displai ement of the beds on either side of 
the lino of fracfuic See Dislocaiion, ; 

FAUN Vilnius was a mythical personagt* && 
ancient king of Italy, who instructed his subjects fit 
agru ulturo and tlu managenu lit of flocks, and wad 
aftci wards woi shipped as tlie god ot fields and 
of she phenJs 'I lu U stival of tho Faun aha, held on 
tlu f*th Dm mini, refined to the protection he 
extreme d oui i^iuultim md e attic Fauna was 
his ftm ili lompknnnt lit a\ is also w orslupped aa 
a pioplutic divinity As di lty of the wooels and of 
lloe ks md he ids, lu toiuspoiuls to tlu (luck Pan 
tin ldt a iDo nose of a pluiahty of 1 autu oi Fauns, 
like the. (uetk Sttym, whe> wcri ieprcs«nted as 
monsUi dtitus with slioit bonis, pointed uus, hills, 
md ^oits bet anti to whom ill terrifying sounds 
I uni ippi u me is aw n mail ltd 

| FAUNA., iteun employed to dtsignate anmials 
I collte lively, oi those of i putuiilu tountiy or of a 
I pu tic 111 ll geelogle ll pt rioel 'i hits, We Spt»lk of the 
if milled (ue it lh if un, tlu let tut fiuni, the fossil 
f imia tlu f min ol tlu I entile oeuocl or toi mat ion, 
i A < 1 In f c mi 1 m us tlu amt nl ition to tho animal 

lun deun tint 1 lot t does to the Atgitlbh Its 
tb l iv ition is f 1 1 m tlu liiytlu lout il fauns, rtgaided 
is tlu ])itiens f wild mini d In tlu fiuni of any 
touiitiy ue iiuliuk 1 only tlu*s mini tin which aio 
null e nous to it, md not those A\luth have been 
Hit iodine el 

FA l Jtll Tj ( i vi ni Hiiaijis, i Fie mb plulolo- 
^isl bistomn md tutu w is bom at St litunnt, 

in tlu ebpulnuut ol loin 1! 1st October 1772, 

studuel it tin ( olk^e dts Oiitmuns it lournon, 
and iftcrwards it l yon md ill 17T) w is ippomtcd 
to a situ ition multi 1 tun lu but destitute, of nil 
politic el imbitu u oi jut elile e turns md p ussionate ly 
fond of k mu el studies, J icsigncel lus otfu e m 
1S02, md ekvotc l himself to the talnui pursuits 

of litaitim lie mub himself fimiliir with 

Smsmt, Ai dm uul tlu in inures ot 1 1 wsjeal 
anfiqiuly uul ol tlu middle i/cs, and il though lie 
elul n >t A\nt niue h e e nqi u Uja cly spe iking, yet 
the a due ot vilnt be did A\nt< c inn >t t.isily be 
oAtrtstun ttel M lie n in m iy ext^^uitc avLui 
I n iffmu that I 1 put in uieulitiou tlu greatest 
numbti oi uli is* ot my < mitt niporuy Avute r , but 
even tlie (»<riniin illovv that jii mmy points of 
literiry histoiy cnticism, md ])lnlology , F Avns 
twenty y us m aelvuut of bis nge After the 
July lb volution, lu w is Appointed i protiHsoi at 
1 lie Soiboniu , m 18 U), lu publihlntl hiH chuf woik, 
llthton dt It (fault V f nawnalt sou h la Domination 
dts ( ontfuti ints (it7 mams (1 aoIh Puisj, which is 
l c honed out o f the lest spit minis < t hiNloiical 
mu stigati m md ait pioduud in modern times 
^Voitliy of notut, ils j) irtn ularly on ru count of 
ts remarkible hisloru il uiLioduf lion is Jus edition 
<t tlu Prove ne il ib > riu d e bron ub m til Jed Histone 
tit la ( mis alt t )tif 1 1 It s TJftttn/n s Albajeoin (Pans, 

IS 17) 1 ilso tontrd ute 1 se \ ei il important essays 

t > the lite i uy joi mils of 1 lance of which, perhaps, 
tlu J tat known vv is tint on tin oiigin of the Epic 
of (Jua aliv m tin middle e ts lie dud at Pans, 
ntli TuJ\ IS It lAvoycirs dtei his death appeared 
a (filiation tt Ins profe ssoml Ice turcs, undu the 
tith ol If st > 1 1 dt la Pat su J*/ovc/i(ale (3 volg^ 
Pans ISIO], m av bull F endeavours, with great , 
erudition and origin dity < f e nticism, to shew that 
to tlu 1 i mm ik must bo attnbutoel the compo* 
sition and pnmirive development of the grafter 
jiortion ot the romances ot thnalry, mcludiug 
those winch describe the contests of the Chrislil&ftjft 
and Moors m Spain, and those which form the: 




PAXTSSE-BRAYB— FAUSTINA. 


Charlemagne eyrie, thus finding the ongin of the 
old Spanish and German poetry on the soil of 
France F ’a views have, however, met with 
considerable opposition 

FAUSSE BRA YE, m Fortification, a low ram 
part encircling the body of a place, and raised about 
three fiet above the level ground "Hus work his 
mostly been discarded by modern engine ers, rx( c pt 
when used m fiont of curtains, undir the nunc 
of Tenet dies (q v) The French engine pis give 
tins title to the woik, as m adapt ition lioni the 
Italian term Fossa linn , winch hid its ongm fiom 
the faussc braye being (ommonly m tli^ ditch, m 
front of the ru tin Avail Tin 1 uixxc br p had the 
advantage of giving m addition il tici of guns ioi 
defensive purposes but the still gre itc i di^idv m 
tag© of adorning ficilitics foi tin selling ol the 
paiapot 

FAUSSE RIVIERE (in English, False Fan) 
is a lake of Louisiana, Unite d St itc s, wine li d( si i \< s 
notur chiefly as an indc \ of the physic nl c h u w l< i 
of the country Till lbout i ccntuiy ind i h df 
ago, it vv is i ill inm 1 of tlu Mississippi a tut 
which probably is still i xjn < xs< d in its n line TTeic , 
as m othci illuvial form itions, the beds of the 
lunnmg watns lie unde rgoing imessant < Uangcs 

FAU.ST, 01 FUST, Ton wn, the cine f promoter of 
the invention of printing, 1 1 ic li < iti/< u oL JVI iyt nc i , 
died m the >eai MbO h< o Gnu nju w 

FAUST, ])n, ac coiding to tndition, a ctlebi ittd 
(hale r m the bl n k irt, fic quently < onfoundc d vvith 
the preceding, w is bom at Kmtthngcn, m W intern 
berg, or, as home ay, it Hod i iu u Wciniu He 
flourished duiing the littciliilt <*t tin lltli ami 11 k 
beginning of tlu Jfiih centum*, md is b ml to have 
studied m igu it (hac ow Aft« l li iving «q>< nt i ru h 
inheritance left him by his uncle, l is ilhgeel to 
have mule use ot Ins ‘ pown ’ to i n < or < unpin up 
the dtvil, with whom he elite n cl into i c onti ut feu 
twenty-four yeirs, obtaining duiing tint tune bis 
fill of earthly pleasure, but it its te munition sur 
rendcung bod> md soul into tlu hinds of the Gic it 
Enemy 'I lie dc vd gave him sn attend mt sjnnt oi 
demon, called \Uphistophth x, though other liinus 
aie given him by the late i tr ulitiomsts, AMth whom 
lie travelled about, enjoying lile in all its forms, and 
astomsbmg people by working womlcis, till lie w is 
hually t lined oil by the Eul One , who appe aied in 
teniblo giiibt, between twelve and one o’elexk it 
night, at the \illige of Riniheh, ne u Witte nbci*' 
though sivu il otlui pliccs 1 ly claim to tbit \tiy 
questionable honour home hive doubt e d, c onsulei 
ing the monatiemsly mythu il fmm m whieli bis 
cartel has conn down to us whither such an mdi 
vidual as F ever existed, but it is now gomivllv 
believed tint there w is a b ixis of fwt, on which 
tradition has built its grotesque Mipe rstmeture 
Goi res, indeed, isserts that one George Sibclluus, 
who elmppeaicd about the >ear r»17, n the iial 
F , but Philip Medan cthf»n - the man of ill the 
ref ormei s whose word m regml to a rnittei of fict i 
would most readily be trusted— sa\s that he hul 
himself e om ei seel w ith T)r Faustux Conrad Oesnor 
(1501) is equally positive , and Luther, m his Tahir 
Tall, speaks of Hi F as i man lost beyond all hope 
The opinion tint prevails, and which is reckoned to 
be intrinsically tho more probable, is that some man 
of this name, possessed of varied knowledge, may 
possibly have piactiscd jugglery (for the wandering 
savans of the middle ages had all a touch of the 
quack about them), and thus have been taken by 
the ignorant jwople for a dealer in the black art, 
and one who m untamed a set ret and intimate rela 
tion with evil spirits His widely diffused celebrity 
not only occasioned tho wonders woiked by other 
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so-called necromancers of an earlier age — Albertiis 
Magnus, Simon Magus, and Paracelsus— to be attri- 
buted to him, but likewise many ancient tales and 
legends of a marvellous character were gradually 
trimsferred to him, till he finally appears as the very 
hei o of magicians But while, on the one hand, the 
narrative ol F ’s marvels afforded amusement to the 
people, on the other, they were made use of for 
instruction by the cleigy, who pomted out, in the 
frightful fito of F, the danger of tampering With 
the ‘black art,* and the' abominablenoss of a life 
sunk in sensuality and vice Tho myth of F has 
received a manifold literal y treatment First come 
the VoU shut hci (or people’s books), which record F *8 
entei prists and feats The oldest of these now 
known appe aicd at Frank foit m 1588 Then came 
m ‘improved’ edition of the same, by Widmann, 
entitle el Wahihaftuje //Wo? ten ion chnen qiauhmen 
A ' unden Ui Job F'<t (Tine History of the Hornbic 
(’unit s of Dr John F , H.imb it vols , 1599) , and in 
1 a work w is published it Nihnbeig by Pfitzer, 
base el uuoii that ol Widm irm The oldest of tliepe 
books w is ti instated into all the civilised languages 
ot Liuopc linpostois ilno published books of 
m igic uncle r the name of F , such as Fautfs qi otter 
and (jfua Itafu Jfidlnmuwf (F lust’s Great and 
Potent Book of »Spclls), Faustcn'i Miracullmd 
(F uist’s Art of IVrfoi ining Mnacles), and JhetfaJie 
Jfolfnrumnj (The 'l ot fold Book of Spells) These 
vv re tclieel pi oducti me filled throughout with 
meaningless sciawd itid figuies interspersed with 
texts i/om the Bible fie uidalousl\ misapplied , but 
in the be lu f of Bu vulgai, they woio supposed 
e ip i))le , win n pi opt tly uncle i stood, of in omplisbing 
pioelignx 'I’li it the poetical nt should in due 
tinif hav o seiz'd on i subject affoulnig so mu( h 
m itc rml foi the f m< \ t > woik upon w is inevitable , 
uul consequently Gamin literatim abounds m 
elegies, piutom lines, ti age diis, and comedies on 
F eust Sme e tbe e nd ot tilt 17th c tho Puppempld 
(Puppet show) of Di F (lust, published at Leipsic 
ill 1850) Ills been one nt the most populai pieces m 
Gcrminv It fonns the trinsition iioiu tho rudo 
magic tiles < once ming > , to the' latoi jdnlosophic 
coin tption of the Fuist which has become the 

most pc ifee t poetic il e \jn cession of the eternal strife 
he tween Good and Evil in the soul of man The 
lust wntn who treated the story of F dramatic 
illy was the English wntei Chi l&topher Marlowe, 
about tho your 1<»()0 ((hi man trmslation by W 
Muller, Boil in, 1818), but the gi inclest work on 
tht subject is Goethe’s Faud the first part of which 
appealed iindci the title of Fr F, cin Tiauerapiel 
(Leip 1790), and afterwards m a lemodelled form, 
unde i the title of F , tine Tittojodie (Tilbmgeu, 1808) 
Tho second p irt w as published after the author’s 
death, at Stuttgart iu 1833 Beside s Goethe’s drama, 
may be mentioned Lessing’s masterly fragment, F 
vnrt die Sn ben (leister (F and the Seven Spirits), 
G F L Muller’s J)i F’a Leben (Dr F ’s Life, Manb 
1778), md Klmgu’s F's Lthen , Thaten , nnd Btillen* 
taint (F’s Life, Doings, and Descent into Hell, 
Pi fci'rxb and Leip 1791) The plastic art has also 
i om id a fit subject m Faust In Aueibach’s cellar 
it Le ipsic, where F is said to have performed many 
of his feats, are two rude daubs of the year 1525 , 
repi esenting F and Mcphistopheles riding out 
of the cellar on a wine-barrel Rembrandt and 
Christoph von Sichem have also illustrated tbe 
story of F , and, m modern times, Cornelius and 
Rttzseh have done the same See Peter’s Die 
Literatur der Faustsaqe (The Literature ol the 
Faust Myth), 2d eel Leip 1857 
FAUSTFNA, mother and daughter. The former, 
Annm Galena , usually spoken of as Faustina Senior, 
was tbe wife of the Roman emperor, Antoninus 



' mvarttrus i-tavre. 


Pius, and died 141 A.D. ; the latter, known as 
Faustina Junior, vm warned to his successor, 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, and died at a viUago 
near Mount Taurus in 175 a n Both, but particu- 
larly the younger, were notorious for the profligacy 
of their lives, which their exemplary husbands in 
Tain endeavoured to check After their deaths, 
institutions for the relief of jx)or gn Is were founded 
both by Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius in honour 
of them, and were called 4 put lice alt mrntarur Faun 
tince* Marcus Aurelius, in his Meditations, speak* 
highly of hia w ife, and an attempt has be cu made 
by Widand to defend her against the imputations 
of the historians of the emperors 
FAUSTI'NUS I, emperor of Haiti, known, 
before his elevation to the thione, as Faustimis 
Soulouque, a negro ongmallyot very humble < licum 
Stances, Wiis horn m M Domingo m 1789 In Ins 
earlier years, In acted a* sen int ind afterwauls is 
adjutant, to Geimil Gunaire lit subsequently 
served under Preside nts IV turn ind Boyei, ind by 
tkc latter w r as raist d to tin 1 ink of rapt im Attn 
the 3 ear 1844, wlu n tin Haiti in Republic— of wine li 
General Boyer wis then president -w is dissolved 
a struggle for tlu supieim power ensued, in 
which F played an import mt j)U*t In 1M7 he 
was appointed by the hi n lie I’nsuhnt of the 
Republic On On R>th Apiil ISIS i die ulful 
massacre of tlu mulatto! s m Pint ail Pyiik i look 
place at Ins instigation 'I In* ami snml u nn isme i, 
struck terror into the Ik irts ot Ins oppom uts lu 
August 1819, h( hid him elf pioclunud rmpuoi 
of Haiti, a title wlmh he <n|o\id foi lbout tin 
yeais , but a revolution h ivmg biola n out in 1S")S, 
and a ropublu having In < n dt elaitd, F w is fon cd to 
abdicate, 15th lanuaiy 187) 

FAUVET’TE, i French name, paitiallv adopted 
m the English 1 mguage, for rouh oi tlu little song 
birds of the iamily dt/lmachi oi VVAibhrs having 
straight slender bills slightly tom pulsed m fiont, 
the ridge of the uppu m nubble dining i little 
towards the tip, and the h gs not Jong Tilt y mostly 
belong to the g< nus Cuiiutn , is the Blache ip, tlu 
Pettychnps or G irch n Waibln, the White tlnoit, 
&c , and to tlu genus hahenna, is tlu Sulgt 
Warhltr, the Retd Warbler, <G The Hartford 
Warblei (Ahlisofihilm Pi ouiu tolls) is ilso exlhd 
Fauvettf They an ill very lived y little buds, 
continually flitting lbout in pursuit ot mso! ts, 
mostly frequenting !»ushy pines, iml some of 
them, particularly those of the genus Sahttm „ 
piefernng wxtery situations when ittds abound 
FAVA'RA, a tow n of Sicily, m tlu south of the 
island, m the piovmce of Girguiti ind lorn miles 
south-east of the town of that n inte ft ha‘ rich 
sulphur mines, and a population oi J 1,100 
FAY ART, Chart t/* Simon, i French dramatist, 
was born at Bans ldtli Nov ember 171b, and lust 
became knowrn by his La Chn <heun< d'Lspiit, 
performed in 1741 In 174 1, h< mairifd Made 
mmselle Puronccray, hirst Jf i elnmatic wTitu of 
Some note, and a smgei ot remirkable talent, and 
m the same year hceime elute tor of the Opt in 
Oorrwme The fine tistc and judgment of F 
an d ms wife soon obtained for their theatre a 
great reputation. It was they who made the first 
attempt to harmonise the costume of the actors 
and actresses with their inipci°on itions, and to 
*put a stop to the ridiculous practice of decking 
out soubretfces and country girls in the attire ot 
court-ladies. So powerful, however, w is the oppo- 
sition excited against them by the j(alousy of the 
other theatres, that the Op&ra-Conugiui was closed 
in the first year of ita existence After some time 
spent with Marshal de Saxe during his campaign 


in Fla&ders, F and his wife returned to Pari/s, where 
the former continued to write operas His wife died 
m 1772, and he 12th May 1795. F *» success 4s A 
writer was very great he may lie reckoned tW 
father of the comic opera, and the happy sucoeSBdr , 
of Lo Sage, Pnon, &c The number of his pieces 
amounts to about 00, of which the most celebrated 
aie Comment l Esprit vient am Fillcs, Le Coq da ; 
Village , liastien el Itaxhenne, ^hnnette d la (Jour, Let 
Trom hultanrs , and 1J Anglais d JSauienu x His , 
works have bum published several times. An 
edition in tm volumes was published at Pans in 
1810, mult i the title of 7 htdtre do Monsieur et 
M tula me Fat at ( A Mi) interesting book, entitled 
Lot Mfmouts <t la Con espondente d< Fuuart , giving 
delightful ghmpfus ot the liter iry and theatrieiu 
world of the 18th t , w is published at Pans in 1809 
by Ins giand son 

FA'VF RSHA M, a inunu ipnl borough and seaport 
in the mu tli of Kc lit on a navigable crock, opposite 
Mupp(\ l*h, 8 miles west nrath west of Canter- 
bmy Tt < bully consists ot fom streets m an 
liiegulu doss It Ins i v ihubh oyster fishery, 
<niplo\irig 200 to .100 pnsons It sends much 
agnciiltiual produce to London by hoys Tho creek 
ulnuts vessels of 17) tons In the vicinity .arc 
some of tin most import int gunpowde r faetones in & 
tin kingdom Pop Jl8(>I) 5801 Ihidcr the namo 
ot V mtshchl, it was a si it of the Saxon kings, 
w lu 1 1 Ytlulstm m 010, Ik Id n \V item age mftte Jt 
Ins the KTimns of an abbey founded by King 
St(ph(n, when he and Ins queen, Matilda, arc 
bum d St i lispin is sud to have been appion- 
tiudtoe shoe nuke i lute hi tin F aie sonic (hulk 
c turns, with columns In J8O0, 2780 vissels, of 
105,200 ton i, < nt< i< d ind < 1< and tlie jioit 

FAVIGNA'NA, tin* chief of the /Egaclos, a group 
ot island in the Meddc rr im m, oft tho west coast 
of Snily lies it a dist im e of six milts from tho 
Sicilian shell e inel is about six miles long, with an 
tvddgt In e idth of two miles It has a town of 
the h ime n ime, with two e astles, and a population 
of WOO F is iimtful, his good jmsturage, and 
jnodiu ( s e\ct Rent vvint 

> A'VOSJTLS, i genus of J urn Ildei ous coials, 
found m Siliman, l)(\ouiin, md Oai bomferous 
sti it i "hey were soe i U eorils, closely packed 
tm'cthei, no spiee being left between the walls of 
tin different eenallitcs ^s m Die othu ]>aln'o/oie 
coi ils, tin 1 urn lie me eh vi le»ptel in multiples of 
teuu, md the older portion of the stony uOho is 
p iifcitiemcd oil by hoii/ontal tabtda* 

PAYOVRS, or MARRIAGE FAVOURS, bow^a 
of white sitiii ribbons distributed at marriage s m 
Groat But tin, and usually pmued on the breast of 
ill concerned, attendants and postilions included 
the ftvemrs of those more mmieeb ite ly mtucstcd 
we some tnriQS enriclie el with orange blossom This 
is m old us me, connected with tho love knot of 
an unit northern n itions, which is not likely Boon 
to disappe ir, it forms ilnmst the only remaining 
tokened me mine lit m the iiupti il ceremonial Bee 
Bi ind’s 1'optOat Anfiquitus, edited by Ellis, article 
‘ Brule Fivemrs’ 

FAVRE, G Aiiiui i ( ’i AUDI- .Tuns, a French advo- 
cate and deputy, was bom at Lyon, 31 fit March 
1809 He is the sou of a merchant, studied for the 
bar, aud pissed at I a on in "WHO His political 
opinions were and arc intensely republicah, and 
wheui pleading fexr his In nts, m the course of the 
nuim roue politic il lawsuits which he was employed 
to caiiy on, F not unfit quently placed the $tat& 
Bolieitora, and eve n the judges, m a very embarrassing 
position, 1*3 tin 1 boldness of his sentiments Afl tho 
[defender of the MutueUists at Lvon in 1891, ho 

1 tuw’ 
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was iu danger of losing Ins life , this, however, did 
not prevent him from appearing before the House 
of Feert», in 1834, aa the defender of those who 
hod been impeached m April, and comm* nnng hiB 
speech with Je suis Ufpublu am Since 1834, F has 
been a mombei of the Pans bar In the Ft bruary 
revolution of 1848, F was appointed Home Seen 
tary, m which capacity he wrote* the notoiious 
urculai for which Ledru Ltollin’y admmiRtiation was 
so severely reproach* d, investing the coimmssiom rs 
of the republic with dictatorial authority in the j»io 
vmccs. Asa numbit of tlic Committee of loitim 
Affans, and foi sonu tunc unchi scentiry to tin 
same, he took m adi\p pirl in the lahonis of tin 
Assembly After the clntion of tlu 10th Dec c mb i, 
F shewed himself i persistent mtigomst <»l th< 
President, Louis Tsxpohon, ind alter tin. il i i^lit oi 
Ledru Rollin huainc tin oritoi ot tin Mount u n 
The coup d'f tut vntually closed his politn il umr 
He refused to take tin oitb ol fidelity to tlu 
imperial government xnd betook himself agim 
to his profession d duties Jn 1858, In eh ft mb el 
Oram, on Ins tml foi i conspuae y to niuidei F 
is gicatest in politic il icput'c, md though long 
accustomed to the lough utni of public Htnti,his 
language is noted for its Attic (hgiilte lie is the_ 
author of sovei d politic il brocliun * 

FA'VTJK (Lit a honey comb), i disc iso « if the 
skin, clutily ot the huiv dp, cluruttimd by 
yellowisli diy me rustations ot mote oi h ss loundish 
foi m andoftincnp shaped, compou d of the Spoiuhs 
and Myeehx (q \ ) of e vefjetibh L r io\vth In longing 
to tin oi du oi Fungi (q v) 'J he ehstsof fa\ us ire 
produe t el w lth gu xt r ipnhty, iml sjue tel i ipully if 
not ittcndod to it tlu lust, ov e l the* w hole si ilp 
destioymg tin bulbs of the bur wlndi bet onus 
veryshoit and tlun, md then fill** out il to/e tile i 
Fuvus is a disgusting mel unsightly, but I nelly i 
dangerous disoielei it is, beyond doubt, louti 
gious, but only sjue uls when. <h inline ss is git itlv 
neglected, and is Uititfenc dmost unknown iinong 
tht bettei cl xss< s It is 1 u nunc toninmn ummg 
chdtircn thin mnoiig ulults, vul urns to be mon 
fjequent in {Scotland thin in Lngl uul, and mort 
fnf|iH*nt also on tht contintnt thin in t ithr r Lim 
lantl or St otland Tht turt is some tunes it tempted 
by a variety of me die itid mil simple ointments mil 
by pulling out tile bail by the roots oi (pda turn, is 
it is called , but it st t. ms h udly possible* in mveti r itt 
cises to get ml ot tlu* disc ise without a \ti\ long 
persisti me m habits of the most se inpultms ek mil 
ness, and then foie the cm t is si Mom peimanent, 
though c isilv att lined foi tlu tmu Fa\ us is almost 
always follow td by pernnnenb Inkiness of tin paits 
affected , unlike Ringwotm (q a ), wliuh is a imnoi 
dist ase of the same oi <h i 

The Favus fungus, 'idiot urn Sthnidtnm, is m ulv 
allied to the fungus wliuh h is liomtly plow el so 
destructive to vines, aiJj his by some hot mists 
been placed in the same gJ&is, Oidmm 

FAWKES, Grv (piopuly (Lido), flic hi id 
of the tonspuaey known l>v tin name of the 
Gunpowder Plot, w is boin ot a l'rote stint family 
in \orkshire, in the yeai 1370 He Income a 
Roman Cathohe at an early age, md seived in the 
Spanish anny in the JSi the llxiuls In&pncd with 
fauatual /ml foi Ins new religion, on his it turn 
to Engl nul, lu enteud into a plot with utvcial 
Catholic gentlemen toi blowing up tlie king, Ins 
ministers, md the members of both houses at the 
opening of pirLuntiit 5th November lt>05 Guy 
F was taken with the buimng match ill hit> hand, 
tiled, and altir having bet*n put to the torture, 
w as publicly executed J anuary 31,1 606 In remem 

brancu of this event, m most English towns, but 

m 


particularly m London, a grotesque figure* stuffed 
with straw, is earned about the streets on the 5th 
of November, and finally committed to the flames. 




Guy l awkts’s Signatmc before and after torture 

V political and icligmus signification was again 
mq uted to this custom by what was called ‘the 
papxl iggrcssion’ in tlu ytai IS 30, when the figure 
of < ' u elm il \\ im m m (q \ ) was substituted foi tlmt 
of Guv F iw ki s 

PA Y, Ann vs, II ung in m mthoi, w'as Ixirn m 
l7*Sb, it Ktdnny, in tlu county ol Zcm pit n After 
li i\ mg studied philosophy and Uw at the Protestant 
tolloge ot Sirospitxk, F w is called 1o the bar Ho 
held i situ ition ioi some turn m tlu county of I 
Pesth whnh, liowevei, he ifte 1 w irds lelinqiushed, 
in oi dt i to In ibk to de vole himself altogc tlier to 
liter u y puisuits Aft tw<» volumes of poetry, 
.ippi md tht collect of I ibks (Wad, Vicn 
] SJ0) md with tlu i< ut of that work h obtained j 
i dt i uli tl it put itnm l he libit s tic like those of 
1 Mi e »li us md Lx Foil aine but in piosc Richness 
ot invention, simplicity ol design, mel tmth of 
tlniuttr, ue the < Imf eju ilities foi which the Me&fk 
haw become i house hold word among Hungarians 
Among l \ diximtn woiks may bt nn ntioned the , 
tr xgedy , 3 lit Two IlithmyK ( 1 l\ft JUU/mrif, Pestli, 
1827) tin comedies, Am it lit ( oins (lit <Ji PCnwk ), | 
md llunteis iu the M xtta ( 1 latna J Uf/utrol) r l he 
novel The lloust ol the Lclte ky s (A’ 7>’t ftffof haz. 

Pi sth, IS h!), n i ith r ot i did u tic kind, but exhibits 
in uiy ie itmes of Hung mini domt stie lite Resides 
tin sc, I Ins been i constant eontributoi to literary 
md scientific jiei iodic ik, md had llso his share in 
somo ol those pamphlets by winch groat social 
questions, is, feu liistane c fun dc e due ixtion, savings- 
banks elt , weic lu ought to x successful issue in 
Hung xi \ In itaeling F \ works, w t xrc* frequently 
ltmmeltd of l)tan {swift Fiom 1825, which year 
may 1 >t s ml to h xv e be t n the bt ginning of a new poll 
tical bit* foi Hungary, up to the >oii 1840, F was 
ioiemost among the leuh rs e>f the* ld>eral opposition 
m the* county sittings of Pesth , but on the appear- 
ing ol Kossuth the stuck s of public life growing 
mol and more* i xpid, F gradually letired from the 
n gion ol political conti oversy , turning his inventive 
mind to sen id improvements The hrst savings- 
b ink of Hungxry (at Pesth) is entirely F ’s work 
His htuaiy works wort published in eight volumes 
xt Pesth, 18*11 1844 lie is a directing member of 
the Hunganau A cade* my of {sciences 

l AYA L, one ot the most mipoitant of tho 
\/oi t s (t| v ), contains about M square miles, and 
ibimt 22,000 inhabitants As one must infer from 
sut li density of population, the lsl xnd is fertile. In < 
its centre is a mountain 3000 feet in height, and 
on its south east coast a convenient bay with good 
anclioiagc Its principal town, ilorta, stands 0UU 
this bay in lat. 3S W 30' N , and long 28° 4P W 

FAYFTTEYILLE is the name of a flounshirig 
city of North Carolina, United States of Amerifef 
Standing on the left bank of the Cape Fear River, 
about 140 miles from its mouth, F marks the head 
of its natural uav igation , while, by means qf locks 
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and dams, it communicates likewise With the upper 
hasm of the nver, While the mtonor sends doyn 
coal, the immediate neighbourhood is covered with 
ferrets of pine, which are traversed in all directions 
by 350 mues of plank road, and yuld not merely 
^timber but tar and turpentine The Cape Fear, 
moreover, gives abundance ot watei -power, -which is 
largely applied to the manufacture, of cottons and 
flour F has an arsenal of nearly 50 acres in extent, 
and numbers fully 8000 inhabitants 

PAYtrM, the name of an Egyptian province, 
surrtnmded, m the form of i bism, b} the Liby in 
Desert, and coniHibd mcrcl} by a uni row \ Jk\ 
with that of the Nile, bitwun lat 20° 30' N , 
and 30“ — 31° K Tins pi culm depression ot tlic 
desert extends about JO milts fiom uoith to south, 
and about 40 milts from cast to w<st, it&. lowtst 
point lying 100 ioct bt low the b mks ol the Nib at 
Bemsuef F is om ot the most hi tile proxmits 
in Egypt, producing, in addition to the oidinuy 
useful plants of the lountiy, roses, ipncotx, tigs, j 
vines, oli\es, Ax m gn at qu intitii s r l his h itihtv r , 
in a proviiut the soil of which is mini ill} iri<l anil 
sandy, is the result of uugition tanil fiom 
the Nile was, it an iiily pc nod, caimd wtstwird 
through a gorge in the Lib\ m hilb, wliuli lnri 
skut the western bank nl tin Sih and aftt t dividing 
into numerous biimhts, lodged its w itcis m i 
depression in thi north wixt, thus foiimng, it is 
said, the Lake Marw (<| x ) Tht alien nt i ipitil of 
the provina, t ilhd hiokod lopolis md at i litti 
period Arsinoc, stood oil the mtnn slnue of Like 
Maoris, and upon its nuns st intis the prixmt town, 
Medlnet el Fivftm, still i film of consult] d >li h/i, 
and the chief tow n of tin pio\ me i 

FEAL and DIVOT is a Titdi il Suvitndt (q \ ) 
peculiar to the 1 iw of Siotluid, m wrtuc ot wlmh 
the proprietor ot the dominant tenement poxxisxis 
the right of turning up iml ciri}ing oil tiuf fiom 
the servient tenement for the pui post of building 
fences, rooting houses, ind tht like This, is will as 
the servitude of fuel unpins the light of lining tin 
noareat grounds of the suvient teiumeiiL on wlmh 
to lay and dry the Tuif P< ats (q a ) oi ft il TIkm 
servitudes do not ext< ml lx yoml tin oiduiuy us< s 
of the actual occupmts ol the dormiunt temmtnt, 
and cannot be takm idvintigc oi for sutli v pui 
pose as to bum limestone Jm s ite Lhc> an not, 
included m the snyitude ot pisturigi, but mirt j 
be constituted eitln i hy expuss gi mt, or by po'-si* ► 
sion following on tin usiul clause of puts md 
pertinents Lrsk n tit iv s 17 The* etymology 
of these words has bicn much disputed b\cd oi 
fad is saifl to come fiom llio .Suio-Gothic </ all, any 
graasy part ot the .urfoo of tlic giound and 
Jamieson denies ili\ot from dtht (Six ddjan or 
delven), oi, as another altunatm, sa}« that it miy 
have been foimecl by the monkish wntirs of old 
charters from dejodt i r, to dig tlic cai tin Tlic iomiei 
is the more probable tnnji i ture 

FEALTY (Lat frdehta ) is tlic fide hty w Inch a 
1 man Who holds lands of anothe r owes to him, and 
contains an engagement to perform the services, or 
to pay the dues, for which the land is granted It 
waft embodied m an oath, by which the tenant 
bound himself on entering to the 1 imls In taking 
the oath of fidehty, Littleton si}s, s 91, that the 
tenant shall not kneel, nor shall make such humble 
reverence as in homage The only object of fealty 
lU modem tunes is to keep up the evidence of lx nure 
where no other services are due , but even to this 
effect it has gone into desuetude 

FEAR , Mania of, or PANPHOBLV. There are 
fulfil* y m or bid manifestations of the instinct of 


cautiousness. Sudden fear m sleep, homble4ream», 
nightmare, sleep walking, have been regarded as 
symptoms of a special disease Actual terror frond 
irrogulai circulation in the sensory ganglia } flffc 
sense of filling or drowning m cardiac affectiofts } 
incubus fiom distuibance of the circulation m the 
largei msscIs b\ loplction, plethora, oi position, 
where time is the super addition of a delusion to 
the tceling of ipprohension— are all allied and dis- 
tinguished bv lnxoluntuy anil excited < autiousncss. 

It is not only how ( mi, when the intelligence may 
be suppos'd to hi dormant, and the instinct 1 * awake, 
that hudi ixngguitod foils pinlyse minds other- 
wise sam mil sound "Mui it, ‘the biaxest of the 
hrav(,’ and J urns 1 of Fngland, hnrneil if not wise, 
wete Kul)ji 1 1 to Mgiu, uiicontroll ible panics, which 
foi a time umnaumd tlum Thi condition is often 
found assocntiil with disi iso ot tht lieart, as a con 
sequence mil ( out omit mt rather than a lause The 
pusinie ot Hu habitual dn id of evil, the fear of 
df itli, the shiphss md hriuthlcss anxiety during 
dark in ss, oi solitude , or sileuu , us well as the sudden, 
wild, ungow inabh puui point to tin i xistence of 
orgmic or Junction U dis» is« s of the heart, and 
coim isd}, i \i did oi migiilai u turn of the organ, 
mui nmis, an gin i, J( ul the astute psychologist to 
pride it« t( u is i i hai w teristu ot the mental 
(omlitum It jiTouliM, md is bch< vid to pioduce 
thou i, < nun, md sciifhus Pioxuii it< ly, howtvei, 
it ili p» nds ujmui ilt( i items m tin c if nil try cin illa- 
tion, oi in rvous stimtuioot the biam Its charac- 
t( nstn is involuntLi}, ur< sistible , blind tnror, which 
insis md i outlines without in adequate cause, 
and wliuh is not mtbumid by icason or religion, 
not (Mil bv tin inriovil of the supposed object 
ot ilum Tin dim is* his ippi md epidemically 
during (omimieiil p lines, dm mg the horrors of 
< hole i i mil plague, and in til it smguhu atlcction 
c ilh d 1 uqoi 1 1 which ih maik» d by rh bihty, tiemor, 
md t( i lor, and h is bit n tiuu d to Lhr itleits ot tho 
damp,uiih( iltliy i» gious in Siidima ind Sic ily, while 
it ixclusmJy on ms I’mphobu is hcriditaiy, md 
his I x < n ti md thiough thin su((issiv< gun r i 
turns In u vk w tug tin unobtmsiM moiiihiiH of an 
is} him f mui} tin p i.l In J, htirtlcd, stumg, tinkering 
(oiiiituiin <s in i\ lx diluted as those oi patients 
I ihouinig wuelei 1( ir I Ik y usuribh im 1 uichohca 
m p illnlit} ol skin, but in pi ic( ot courting they 
«h ink limn sympithy, though honor stricken by j 
'loom, they hub in corners tht y escape , they 
slu u k in <h spi i atum, tiny climb lues and appai 
t ntly in ici ( ssiblc pi ici s , and unountt r re il m ord( r 
to elude 1 mu ml dingois, or tluy ait motionless, I 
paralybid Tiny t( ar md the fiom enemies, police, 
demons, d< ith, punishment, mdt suihabli «igome« 
tliciiisi Ives - K u< hti rslc lx*n, Pnnn/df't of Mtdual 
Ptu/t koloqi/, p ‘281 , Arnold, Obi* rvat ton* on A 'aturr, 

K /u/s, (.lames, and Pn mutton of lusaniti /, Am , xol l 
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FEAST& Sir Fr vj 

FEATliElt, a nvir of California, and a feeder 
of the Sarraininto, inns thiough one of the nchcBt 
gold fields m tin state ItiicoviH the Yuba near 
MirysviiJr, wlmh ippiars to mark tlu head of navi- 
gation the (list im e down tli^ F anil the bacra- ; 
mento to thi lurbour of San Iianciaco bung about 
100 mihft 

FEATHER GRASS [StijKt), a genus of grasfte* 
ri inaik iblo tor tlu long iwns which give a peeu* 
liar and Mry giaciful appearance to the species, ] 
mostly n Miles of warm temper itc climates In 
some of thim, thi awn is beautifully ffather&jL 
This ls th< case in the best known species* the 
Common F G (8 penrnta), a very doubtful native ‘ 
of Bntam, but found on dry hills m the middle and 

m 
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south of Europe It is a perennial, easy of cultiva 
tion, and a favourite ornament of our gardens When 
gathered before the seeds are ripe, its feathery awns 

— sometimes a foot 

§ m length - remain 

attached, so that 

tufts of F G 

retain then beauty 
through out wi n tc r, 
and fonn one ot tin 
most pie ismg ind 
familial dunritionb 
of looms r l hey m 
oft* n d>ul, to grvt 
\ mtty to tin <lc 
cofatiun, but am 

iie\*r moii lnauti 
ful thin in tlun 

uitmil yellowish 

whiti coloui r J hi 
fi itliciy uvns not 

only assist in the 
diffusion ot tin s* * d, 
winch is c mu d by 
the wind to gn it 
dist unis, but in 

i vciy inUit sting 
m inner lull) to fix 
\ it in tin soil r J In 
| siul alights \eiti 
j( illy, the f u now i <1 
> l)i,c of tin nvn 
- becomes twishd, so 

Feathei i Jiass (Stipa pinna fa) tint its fuuows 

hum the tine ids oi 
a screw, the foitlury poition imomrs lion/ontil, 
the 'wind utson it, and the si id is sucw*d into 
Hie ground- i rcvirw action hemg pu\«utcd l>> 
stiff Inns whuh ut is bubs The 1 sjurto (<j \ ) 
of Spain ia ucirly illnd to the Common Inathu 
Grass 

FEATHERS, a complicated modifi* ition ot the 
tegiuucutary s^stun foimuig the cxtuual eovtimg 
oi plum ig* ot buds md ptiuh u 
l’i h / to tins class ot aumnls Hot 
Aiitlist Hiding tin v unties of 
j si/i , stu ngth md <oloui, ill 
/ fi itlicis aic compos* d of i qiull 
i oi biml, a, i shift hh, aud i 
j \ me hi ird, oi mb <i on i ltbci 
I suh ot tlu si i if t, thi vine coil 
( sistmg of 1) libs md barbnli s 
f Tlu quill by which the h ath* i 
is itt \ihid to the whin is wnhi 
but shoitu tlnn the shift, and 
fauns i scun ti msparmt, lmmy, 
(ylmdinal tube, which tennin 
itis Ik low m an obtuse *x 
tremity, arc suiting .in oidne 
termed the lowu umbilicus, e 
A second oi lfh t , leading into the 
|r mttrioi of tin quill, and tirmid 

1 the uppu umbilicus, J, is situ 

I ated at the opposite end, whuo 

I' th* two \ uus niftt .and unite 

\e The cavity of the quill contains 

Feathei a senes of conn al capsules iittid 

one upon inothei , and united by 
a central pedicle , and the whole stiuctuxc piesents 
a remarkable combination of strength and lightness 
The shaft is always of greatti length than the 
quill, and tapers gradually to its free extremity , 
it is flattened at the sides, is more or less convex 
on the back, and presents a longitudinal groove 
mfenorly- It is composed of white, elastic, spongy 
structure, which is covered by a thin horny sheath 
870 


a central pedicle 
a remarkable con 


At the point of junction of the shaft and squill, 
we usually observe — except on the feathers of the 
wings and toil— a small supplementary shaft given 
off, which is furnished with barbs or fibres, and is 
termed the plumule or accessory plume. In the 
ostrich it is altogether absent, m the rhea, it is 
represented by a tuft of down , in the emu, on the 
other hand, it equals the original feathers in Si*e» 
so that the quill supports two shafts , and in the 
eossowarv there is a stcond plumule of considerable 
si/t , so that the quill presents three distinct shafts 

Tlu -vanes or webs aie composed of numerous 
barbs or sin ill fibres arrange dm a single senes along 
( ach suit of the shaft They aic fmc prolongations 
of the outer coat ot the shift, are of a flattened 
form, and In inclined towards the apex of the 
hatha, with thur flat sides towards each other, 
md then m u gins in tlu direction of the external 
and mtun il subs of tin feathei The barbs aie 
bioadtr mai the shift than it the free apex, and 
in tin lirge wingJi itluis the convexity ot one is 
leuivnl into the coneivity of another They are, 
howivt i, gum ally kept m position by the barbules, 
which i) t, mmutt < m \ « d hi aments arising from the 
uppu edge ot tin bait), much as the latter arises 
Irom tin halt Time an two sits of these bar 
l>u k«, on* tuned upwaids, md the other down 
w uds, md those ot one bail) hook so firmly into 
those ot tin in xt is to fomi a * line and compact 
suitici in tin »stncli, the h abides are well 
il* v< lopul, but ai loose md separate, and it is 
this irrmguiunt \hich gives to the fcatheis of 
tins hud then soil, plunious ippeaiance 

Ft itheis jinauit mum rous gradations of struc- 
tui* lu tlu cassow uy, the wings, instead of being 
piovnhd with onbiiiry t* at bus, ire f ui nmhed with 
live lyhndiuil stilks *h stiiut* ot barbs, so that 
lure \u have mudy tlu quill md shaft On the 
lncist of tlu wild tm Ivi^i th* 1 1 is a tuft of feathers 
itsuiiblmg long hi uk ban In th*' Davjfophufi 
Cununf/u tin h itluis ot the east, hre ist, and 
thro it in t haiig* d, it tlnir e\tri unties, into round, 
homy luudla, looking hk* shining black spangles, 
and in tlu common w ixwmg or Bohemnn i batterer, 
sonn of tlu wing it ithus pi i sent at then extremities 
sin ill horny i vpansions, us* mblmg i* d sealing wax, 
both in i olour and eonsisteuet 

Th sides the common fi ithers, the skm of many 
buds, tspicially of aquatic spines- in which 
phi mulis laiely t xist — is coined with a thick 
coating of down, which maybe described as con- 
sisting ot aery minute fiatheis, each of which is 
composed of a very small soft tube lying m tlio skm, 
from tlu interim ot which anses a minute tuft of 
soft lilameuts, without any c* ntral shaft This 
downy cove ling secures warmth without weighty 
like tlu soft tin at the base of the hair of arctic 
m mim ils In most buds, the skm also bears a 
gooel many sc ittered li ur like appendages, which 
indicate their relations to the oidmary feathers by 
the presence of a few minute barbs towards the 

ipt\ 

F* athers ai e cle veloped m dt pressmns of the skin, 
lined by an inversion of the epidermis which sur- 1 
i minds the bulb from which each leather springs , 
they grow much m the same manner as hairs, py 
the addition of new cells irom the bulb, which 
he tomes modified into the horny and fibrous stem, 
and by the elongation ot pre viously existing 
Thty are, when first formed, living vascular parts, 
growing by nutrient vessels , but when they aw 
fully formed, the vessels become atrophied, and the 
feathers become dried up, and gradually die from 
the summit to the base For a full account of the 
development of the different fiarts, we must refer 
to Professor Owen’s article, ‘ Aves,’ and to Brof&sor 






Huxley’s article, 4 Tegumentary Appendages/ m 
the Qyclopatdw Of Anatomy and Physiology 

Feathers grow with, great .rapidity, and in seme 
birds attam a length of more than two feet. They 
are almost always renewed annually, and m many 
species oftener , hence it may readily be concern eel 
how much vital energy must Ik* exhibited in their 
development, and how uitioal the period of moult 
mg must be The plumage is gent 1 ally changed 
several times before it attuns the state winch is 
regarded as characteristic of the adult bird , these 
changes may occupy a pi nod usuilly langing from 
one to five years 

Notwithstanding their exti i\ ascuhu n.itui e, feath- 
ers, as is well known, undeigo i f lunge of colour 
after they aie comph tely foi uu d lu vc nhng birds, 
the winter plumage, wlut h succeeds the autumn il 
moult, giaduftlly asylums blighter tints, the new 
colour commencing at the pxrfc of the > me ncaicst 
the body, and giaeiually ixtciidmg outwuels till 
it peivades tin whole* bather Ih YVcud uul, an 
American natuialist, is ot opinion, iiom a eompui 
son of bleachid specimens m mum unis with iccint 
ones taken from the bird, tint Hit buglitiuss md 
fading of tin colouis an due to the incic tst 01 dum 
nution of an oily nutter Thus, tin nnuosiopir 
examination ot the a un ot ft ithtr timn tin lu« ist 
of a fresh nurgmstr slow id mumious htnnni ion 
taming a lcdclish oil like Hind sonu \uiks itti i, 
the same fcatheis lia\ing Ikioimi n< uly white troin 
exposme to light, elisclosid iu bubblts msti ad ot 
the reddish fluid Lf tins llu.d is m utuil oil, h 
is most prolnbJy tin cast, it lould in ike its w ly 
into the non \ asc ular tissue by liuu physical unhi 
bition , and mi the \aiymg qu mtitus *»f this oil tlu 
variations ot plumage would eh jn nd 

The property pemsessod by tin plumigi of most 
birds, of keeping the suiliu piotcitul tioin mois 
ture, is well known 'Phis is due to two i uists 
Most buds aie piovidtd with an oilgluid .it the 
base of thi till, whose sitictum is distil billed o\ti 
the feathers by meins of the bill md, idditionally, 
the shedding of w iter is pirtly dm to i thin plitc 
ot air entangled by tin ttatlnis 

The featlurs \ uy in hum in ddluint put» ol 
the body, and alloid /oi > logu il ehuuieis foi tin 
distinction ot speens Hunt, tiny hivi miiuil 
distinct names, sin h is pi 1111 u u s, s<. e ond u n s, 
tertiancs, «SU , m ornithology The turns ne 
explained m the aitnk Uu ns. 

The chief uses to which tc itlu is uc inpln d m th 
arts are thru. — jmi s, dm to tlu jnciiliu ilistuitv' 
of the barrels, htd fiat/u /«, dm to tin lombuud 
softness and ilistieitvof the birbs and oiuarnnii, 
due to the giaccful louns mil ddieatc tints of the 
whole feathei The mode of pit* paring the bauds 
for pens is clesuibcd umlci Q ins 

Bed feathers wuc used in England in the time of 
Henry VII , but it is not known how much earlu i 
At the present day, goose feathers ire pro* cm d, tin 
white rather than tin gi ty What are called 
poultry feathers, such is those of tin turkey, duck, 
atid fowl, are less catctimel, on account of thin 
deficient elasticity Wild duck feathers cue soft 
and elastic, but contain an oil difficult to liinovc 
The following is one among sevei al modes of pi c- 
parrng feathers for boils Clean w at« r is saturate d 
With quicklime , the leathers are put into a tub , 
the lime-water is added to the depth of a few 
inches , the feathers are well stuped md stirred for 
three or four days, they are tiken out, druned, 
washed m clean water, dried upon nets, shaken 
occasionally while drying, and finally beaten to 
Cacpel any dust The larger establishments, how- 
ever, now prepare bed-feathers by steaming, which 
ia found to be a more profitable and efficient pro- 


cess. The dowi/ which is of so light and eXqdimte j 
a texture os to have become the symbol of soft- 
ness, is mostly taken from the breasts of bird% 
and forms a warm and delicate stuffing for bttfc 
pillows, and coverlets The most valuable is that 
obtained from the cider duck, described under * 
Eidlr. 

Fuatkcis used for head dresses, 01 other pur- 
poses of ornament me selected according to the 
forms anil colouis which they display The ostrich^ 
a veiy v.aliiibh kind of taithci, mii> bo taken as 
an example of tlu way in whuh ornamental feathers 
generally in pie pued by tin* pi umawei The 
mode of i lit lung tin bird it*«« lf is noticed under 
Os mu it , it Biilfn * s lure to state that the hunters 
uuh ay our to uonl mpiimg the fiatliers hy blood or 
blows When hi ought to Fngl ind, the feathers aro 
issoilid nceoidmg to qu ility , those from the back 
and ubon the wings an tin bist, the wing foatheis 
in xt best, ind the tul h itlms least \ alucal The 
teafluis of tin mile in* latlni moio pwod than 
those of tin feiiu.li They tie ele* imd for uso by 
ripe ate el sinkings aiul washings m wate.i, sometimes 
with ind semn linns without soi]» There is also a 
piocess ol bh idling by nn ins ol burning Bulphur 
Winn due d by being hung upon imels, the feathers 
piss into tlu li unis of tlu elns 8 ii, who opens the 
lib] e h by sh iUmg, giMs ]>Ji uuy to tin ubs by scrap 
mg them with bits of gl ism, uul cuihe the lilamouts 
by pissing tin ulgt of i blunt kmh ovei them If 
the ii itlms, wlulln i of tlu ostuch oi any other 
bud, leunm in tin n ituril lolnui, little nnue has to 
be done but il i e hinge of tint Ik required, the 
le it lu i s i isily t ik» dye. matcn ilrt - 8U(h as bifllow'ci 
aiul lemon pine foi lose lolom oi pink, lhazil wood 
loi dee pied, Jha/il wood and cuelbeai ioi crimson, 
iiuligo ioi blue tuiuuru oi we let for yellow, &c 
A piocess of J)li idling la leloptul befoie tlu dyeing, 
e \( e pt loi blae k 

The kinds ol h dlu is dm fly usi d foi ornament 
in the* l ot tlu ostndi, ulpit mt, the i or American 
ostuch, emu, o puy, evutt, Jmon, antiinga, bird 
| of puadise, win, tiukey, ]K node, ugus pheasmt, 
ibn, e igh, uni gub. AVhiLt o Inch feathers 
lie ]» e p ll e ei ehlilly for 1 nil* s’ lie ad die sbCfe rtlld 
l>l wk foi the Jliglilind legnuents uul for funcical 
H ippmgs Tin white and guy in u ihout stork 
liiUieis, m pm ted lioin (’ihulli, lie. lx a util ully J 
soft aid lnght, aiul aie in leqiic st ioi head drosses, 
mulls, and bo is tlie white kinds will sometimes 
sell im tin u weight m gold r l’he flossy kuuls of 
rliei fe ithei ui iuul ten militai y jilunics, and the 
lemg blown wing le itlnia foi btooms anti bhishia 
O-eprey md egutb fe ithirs aie mostly used for 
imiituy pJ mu i s by llus* u tmopein Bud of Tari 
disc feiihers uc much sought aitci by Oiictital 
| mu is for tuibui plume s Cocks’ feathers m uHe»d 
fe»i 1 ne lies’ uding hits and foi nnbtai y plumes 
M icgowan, who was United Stites < onsul at Nmgpo 
a few yeaiH age>, h is deseiilud, in tin American 
Join nut oj S < xnse and Ait, in ingenious procuss 
which the ('him si ulopt foi conibming bnlliant- 
eolourcd it i tli ei j with bits e>f i oloure d niftal into 
gaikmds ehapJtts, fiontals, tiurai, and othci orua- 
nient il rUiuli s 

HillKITJULA (Lit i little fever), sometimes 
e died ilso iLpiuiiicra (Gi a fever of a diy), a fever 
of short duiation xnd mild ehjiractcr, having no 
distnut tyjK or sjicufic symptom e, by which it C(UX 
be* distinguished and described Hee Flvkr. 

FE BltlFUGE (Lat a ftvei, and fugo, l 

elrnc aw jy), me dicineH calculated tef remove or cut 
short Fcvci fq x } 

FEBRO'N I AN ISM, w Homan Catholic theology, 
a system of doctrme antagonistic to tire admttfoa 
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FEBRtTAKY—FEDEBAL GOVtimtimt * 


cl liras of the Homan pontiff, and asserting the inde- 1 in many cases penetrates into the ovule itpeI£A - 
jh udence of national churches, and the diocesan 1 between its cells By this tune, one or other of the 


lights of individual bishops m matters of local ctlls of the ovule has become considerably more 
discipline and church government The name is ' enlarged than the other cells, and -what is called the 
derived from the nom tit guerre, Justin ns * Feb amnion has been formed, in the mucilaginous fluid 
roniua,’ assumed by .John Nicholas von Honthoim, ( of which (pro fob (awn a), after the contact of the 
coadjutor aichbmhop of Tieves in a work on th( se pollen bag, tliiough the dynamic operation of its 
subjects, entitled L)< J'uvsniti Statu Ei chant, winch (ontents, a cell </erru or cyt oblast is soon developed, 
he published m the you 1767, and vvhu h, with its This cytoblast is the hist commencement of a new 
sovual suuessivi volumes, led to i violent md ind distinct cell, whi<h divides into two cells 
protracted conti ovc i sy, md elicited the mv tit fit These men uje, by continually lepeated separation 


censures of the Horn ui tnlranals 
Gaujcanisw 


.See J Ion HU IU, 


ol in w etlls, into a cellular body, which forms the 
moit or h S3 perfect tmbit/o of a new plant If 


FE'BRtJARY, the m ( e.n.1 min.tli of tin v< u h w ' the <>r<;ui iioin which the pollen Lu proceeded, 
ordinarily 28 da vs hut m hip vui it his m i.hti ind the «i«in which tout until the ovule, belong 
tional or lnttmihuy day \inong the 4 Horn ms, it to the sum pi int or to plants of the same species, 
had origin illy 29 d i>h in an oidm uy >< ir but whin the embryo insing liom this fecundation becomes 
the senate dim id th it flic eighth month sliould v piuit of tin sum specif s But if the pollen 
bear the name of Align Ans, i d iy w is tikin fiom by whnh the ft emulation is effected comes from 
February, ami given to \ugusl whnh h id tluii ^ pi int of anotlnr species thin that to which 


only JO, that it might not be inferior to Tulv 


1 he pi int belongs in whose gunicii the emliryo is 


name is derived horn tile ( ueiirnst mu tint dining fonmd, the si id lesulimg fiom tliiB fecundation 
this month oce lined the Romm h stiv il i illul tlu will not whin it glows, piodme plants ot the same 
Lupeicilia, ami ilao Fobiiulii, liom Junutue, to spi eics, but Jnjbnth, intei mull itc between the parent 
purify i pi uits, uid with v uious degn es of lcbomhunce to 

wwrmTTiTj / i v , i v , * j , om oi otlur ot tlu ru, lint not pi rfectly correspond- 

FE JlRXIlTh (ronnutwl »ilU Lit fihrnu , to , Wlt}| , lthl) Hl ^ the of hytnds, 

s?j£ r) rr, 1 i* ^ ... v W 1 . t,.i ^ 


* x. ! , , , * mu luiiinpiuation oi vain ties or prims m guruena, 

who* worship v is c. I< b. it, .1 with lnstrrfiim* , h lt * t Jlt (1 1 <irhll , , U lm >r , lt ion of the 
dunni; th. month ot I « In. my 11 k <i,.moiu.»l ^ u wlth tht ,, 0 |l, n 0 f <luot hcr, 

miitituti d in his Ininom mu. b. lined to live. I w h K b,how.vu m. ,tb<- of vi dli< d speuts, hjbnd 
tlie eflut of pioduuiiK futility m m in md b. ist t , , u) , , collfll C<1 hy th, 1™, of natuit witlm, 

H w lAtn it nm in rhi Kr.i u<.< ait I vnmi'i.r. m J „ 


F, whose mint m the Rtiusean lingmge is sud 
io hue signifu d trod of tin lowei woild, was dso 
worshipped as such by tlic Homans, ind ldcntiticcl 
With the Ch ce.lt Pluto 


it iy li mow limits Sic Lj-pkoiu e jion 
1 FEDERAL GOVFIUSMFNT (hat ftnlcrotn «, 
i bound by tie ity, fiom Indus, \ tieaty) When 
siviral si iti s otheiwisi mdi pendent, bind them 


. , , , r siviral st it< s otneiwisi uuu iieiuk lie, omei incni 

FEOAMR i minufwfmmg tmu. n.«1 s,«po,t of . sthts to-rthoi by v in itv, so is to present to the 
•nnee m tin d. putim .it ot Nine lut. .i. nrr is txttlI uvl umld thf is,«.t ot v single sUte, without 
mutul it. v n mow v ill. y I ink, d on . .th, . side v „ „ (mm , H „ !, md.v .dual ikimots of mtenul 


France, in tlu dipntnunt ol St mf lutuiuirr is 
situated in i n mow \ ilh y, 11 mki d on utlui side 
by fitei p elills, it tlu* mouth ol a sin un oi tlu 
same name on tlu hurlisli Cliannil 21 miles ninth 
east of il me It consists munJy ot out long sturt 
Its piineipil building is tin Jiuidsomc ilnuili oi 


w holly h uouiK mg thin mdiv ulual ]>owe,rs of internal 
si If gov i mint nt, tlie^ are sud to form i Fodeiation 
The contr u ting partn s an sovuugn states acting 
tlnougli thur n pri suit itivi s , nul the extent to 
whifli tlu cciilril ovcmilcs the locil ligishtures is 


« , * n ,1 1 , I J 1 ill li 1 1 . ti uvuiuin nit n II iinimumi 

Notre Dame m th. ea.lv pmuti.l it\h u.d elitmi f a , tl) , Un ,„ of t]u 0 „ llt rict In so far as 
from the. J4th < i ntury Ihe ha.bour is i.e.ment. d , fh( w j wul ,„„ tyl , ruiomicul, uid the ccutral 
by colliers fiom Newest , u.d hundf.lm.1 i )Cumi(s soieruei. within the limits ot the 

by Maltic tuulKr ships and hslnni; vessels h has } u , (lat((1 stat<8 tll , f,d,,atimi approaches to the 
cotton mills, sugar ielmu.es, tvm.ones ship build ot a Union , mel tlie only .enunciation 

mg yank and some Juki, cloth and haidw lie J sovt ,e ignty ninth ifedelltlon is such uee.essanly 
manul'ictures I op 1( ,4- 1 | implies, cinibists m ab.mdofimg the ]>ow er which eaqli 

FE'C^ITIjA, or F2 E(T t 1j\, is i term ipplied to ) jj ct att stite otherwise would possess of forming 
starch obt lined fiom v uious smuus l»ut in Fi nice i independent relations with foioign states ‘There 
is gencially itstiut<d to tho starch of tin potito j irc> » sa y a Mill, ‘two different modes of 

See St April ! orguusmg a feeltral union The federal authorities 

FECUNDA'TION, oi h TJITILT^ V ITOV, m m\y lejniamt tho govumnents Holely, and their 
plants, takes place lecoidmg to lews smnl u to 1 aits m iy be obligatoiy only cm tho governments as 
those which pievul in tin animal kingdom In ( such, oi they miy have tin power of enacting laws 
plants, liowcur, the oigans of repToduetum are not ( and issuing oulcis which are bineling directly on 
peinmnent as in animals, but i ill oft the mile, individual citi/i 11 s The founcr is the plan of the 
organs generally soon ifter kiunil ition, tlu ft mile 1 Gtinun so callicl confederation, and of the Swiss 
afteT the ripen mg of the smd Tlu mile senna il j constitution previous to 1847 It was tried in 
substanee called pollen t nevu exists in a fluid btat i , I America foi a lew year3 immediately following the 
but alwajb m that ot granules of various forms i war ot independence The other principle is that 
(pollen q rams), which consist each of one cell, whose 1 of the existing constitution of tht United State9 y 
covering is of various thukness, and contains tin and has been adopted within the last dozen years 
impregnating substmee After tlie dehisetnce of by the Swiss confedeiaey The federal congress of 
tho anthers, the pollen gets into contact with tlie the American Union is a substantive part of the 
stigma of the pistil, which m its lowest and thicki Ht ' government of every individual state. Within the 
part (the ovary oi qnmen) contains the mdinnnts 1 limits of its attributions, it makes laws which are 
of the future seeds (ot uU*) The inner layer of the j obeyed by every citizen individually, execute® them 
cell covering ot the ]K»lhn gi uu separates fiom the ] through its own officers, and enforces them by its 
outer and thicker 1 iv cr, as if it came out ot a lug, own tribunals This is the only principle which 
and continuing to be elongated by growtli, is earned lias been found, or which is even likely to produce 
dow n through the slyle to the germen, where it an effective federal government, A union between 
reaches the foi amen or small opening of the embryo the governments only is a mere alliance, and subject 
sac, and conies into contact with the ovule, or even to all the contingencies which render i 
m 





FER AM> MFEREOT--FEE, ESTATE IN. 


precarious '-~]Repreaerdatwe GhvernyumU pp 301, 302. 
‘ One of Idle chief difficulties which arise in organising 
a federal government, consists in discovering by 
what means disagreements between one or more 
1 Of, the local governments and the central govern- 
ment as to the limits of their respective powers, 
are to be disposed of The arrangement by which 
this object was sought to be effected m Amenta, 
of which M de Tocqutrille expressed his admir 
fttion, is thus explained by Mr Mill ‘ Undei 
the more perfeet mode of federation, where every 
citizen of each partuidai state owes obtdieuct to 
two governments that of Iuk own state, uid that of 
the federation it is evidently nottssary not only 
that the constitutional limits ot the authority of 
each should he precisely m<l clcaily defined, but 
that the power to decide In t\v< on them in any case 
of dispute should not result* m other of the govern 
ments, or in any functionary subjo t to it, but in an 
umpire independent of both Tin if must be a 
supreme couit of justiu, md a Pvsfcem of suboi 
dinato ooiuts m every state of the union, before 
whom such questions shill be annul, ami whose 
judgment on tin m in the list stigo of ippe il, shill 
bo dual Ever) si ito of tlu union, and thole tie ril 
government its»ll is well as evciy function uy of 
each, must be lubh to be sued in those courts feu 
exceeding linn powin, oi fm non jk i form nice ol 
then federal duties, md must m ge n« i il be obliged 
to employ those < emits as tin instrument ten 
cnfoieing then ftebril lights r llus involves the' 
remaikabl* eonsiepunet, letuilly re ilised m tin 
Umbel State's, tint i tourt of justice, the highest 
federal tnbnti il, is supreme o\f i the \ moils gene rn 
ments, be>th stit< md feelii il, hiving the light to 
declare that my new 1 iw mule, er let done by 
them, exceeds the' poweis issigneel to them by tlio 
federal constitution, and, in t on sequence, his no 
legal vitality ’ — (V 10 > ) * The tribunals whn h ae t 

as umpire's between the fedeial md state govern 
ments natural lv also eleeide ill disputes between 
two states, oi between i citizen of one stite' and 
the government of mother r Iho usual remedies 
between nations, wu mel diplomae y, being pre 
eluded by the federal union, it is ineessuy tint a 
judicial lemeely should supply their plici r l lie 
supreme court of the f'daition dispi rises inter 
national lawr, anel is the lust gr< it eximple of what 
is now one of the most prominent w ints of civilised 
society, a real intern ition il tribunal * Sue h va* 
the constitution of the gre itest md rneist complet ly 
Morgan l Red federation tbit the woild has eve'r Run 
To what extent it has been alre rely 'bettered by 
recent events, it would be* difficult to state , win 1st 
it is absolutely impossible to conjecture nr whit 
form it may ultimately e*meige from the greater 
dangers wine li still thre ate n it 

FEE AND LI'FERhNT (in the Law of Scotland) 
-*-the ffrst of which is the full right of proprie 
torstup, the see onel the limit'd right of usufruct 
dnwtipr life — may be held teig» thcr, or may co exist 
m different persons it the same time The settling 
Of the limits of the rights w Inch in the 1 ittcf 1 case 
they respectively coufer, is of ve ry great practical 
importance, and, from the loose way in which both 
expressions have been used by coiw yancers, by no 
means free from difficulty 7 ‘ In common language,’ 
Bays Mr Bell, * they are quite distinct , liferent 
importing a life interest merely, feo a full right 
of property m ue version after a liferent But the 
proper meaning of the word liferent has some- 
times been confounded by a combination with the 
Word fee, so as m some degree to lose its appro- 
priate sense, and occasionally to import a fee This 
-seem* to have begun chiefly m destinations “to 
husband and wife, in conjunct fee and liferent and 
' 174 


children m fee/’ where the true meaning is, that 
each spouse has a joint hferent while both live, 
but that each has a possible fee, as it is uncertain 
which is to survive The same confusion of to&Bft 
came to be extended to the case of a destination $4, 
parent and child— “to A. B in hforent, and the f 
heirs of the marnage ui fee” — where the word life* >f 
rent was hold to i onfci a fee on the parent Ifr ' 
came gradually to be held as the technical meaning * 
of the woids ‘liferent to a parent, with feo to bis 
children nasnlmi,’ that the woid liieicnt meant a 
fee m the fitlui Finally, the e xpression came to 
he lie'ld as stne tly limited to its propel meaning 
by the ueompanying word “Alltncily * or some 
similar expression of n stne tion , or where the feo 
w is given to children nati and nommatim , there * 
being in that i ue no licet ssity to divert the word 
hferent from its pi opt i mo unrig, or, on a similar 
principle, wlu re* the st tllenie nt was by means of a 
trust cr e it* d to t ike up tlic ft c 1 ( Pi m s 1712 ) 

FEE, Esiatt in, the largest estate' m land In 
mint of quantity of estate known to the law of 
England, Ik mg i Freehold (q \) of mhontauco 
Fstatts in ft t m divided into fee simple and foe- 
tid A fu simple is dtiirud by Littleton (1, a) to 
he a law tul and pun rnln'iitanee In ordoi to 
ui ite an f stite in he smipJi by deed, it is necessary j 
tint tlie woid he u* should be used tor a gift by 
dad to a in in for even, oi In a m in and his assigns 
for e \u, tie at< h only an e at ite for bit But words 
ot perpetuity mm xed to i gitt to a man by will 
in (onstnvd as < nrymg an t state m h*c The pro- 
pin tor of in cstite in let simple enjoys tin fullest 
rights of property met lus e stite, which lie may 
ilu n iti or bind' u at pie mure , and out of which he 
may grant estitis ot a lower kind, us for life or 
years lie is owtm of the soil *u into uyite ad 
antrum md is tin icfon* entitled to every product 
of the land, is timbci, Ae , uid to ill mmoials and 
othe i valuable produe turns tound bi'iieitli the Hur- 
iace Ou Ins death, the e st it c descends to his nght 
heirs, exeept in the e in< of fees held by corpora- 
tions, which ele see nd to then successors in office 
Where a m in el um*- 1 an e stite m fe ewumplo m pos 
Misiiem in a (orjiore il He re ebt uncut (q v ), ho is 
sud to 1 e ‘seise el in Ins de mesne xs of tee ’ Estates 
in fee sit iplc ue eli\ lele il into fee simple absolute, 
quiliheel or base, anel conditional A qualified Or 
lust fee differs fiom a fe e wimple ibsolutc by having 
a epialdn it on annexe el which may de termini) the 
e stite, as where it is grxnteel to a man and his heirs 
‘ te'iiantH of the* ui mot e»f Dde* If, therefore*, at 
anytime the holder ot the estate cease's to be tho 
te unit of D ilc, the estate, which depended on that 
qualification, di tennmes 

A conditional Jn was limiteel to a jiaiticular class 
of heirs, to the exclusion of others, as to a man and 
tlic heirs male of lus body On failure* of hcirs- 
m lie of the body of the gi ante e , an ost ite of this 
kind reverted to the grantoi oi his liens But 
although the estate was thus limited, by tho te?rms 
of the deed, to i jurticular sene s of he irs, the judges 
previous to the itign erf Ldw uel [ hold that the 
ift was i fre simple e>n eonehtion of the birth of 
pus e>f the boely of the* gianie c, ami that on the 
birth of an heir e>f the boely, the condition on which 
the e state w as lie lei was purified Tho estate did 
not indeed become tpno fur to a fee rumple absolute, 
hut the grmtee w as held f ntitfe d to sell the estate, 
to forfeit it for treason, and to burden it with 
encumbrances But il the e state was not sold, and i 
descended to the heir, he* continued to hold a lea* 
simple conditional This state of things led to tho. , 
famous statute De Dora* Conditional thus (13 Ed. I. 
c 1), whereby it was onaeted that estates should 
bo hold secundum forrnam dom Estates created 
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by this statute were called estates in fee-tad See 
ENTAIL. 

The original mode of transferring an estate m fee 
was by Feoffment (q v ), but the statute of Frauds 
(29 Onar II c 3) requiring that writing should be 
used in all transfers of land, estates m fee must 
now be conveyed by deed or will 

The propnetor of an estate in fee simple in the 
present day is, as has been said, absolute ownei of 
the freehold, which ho holds without owing duty or 
service to any one, except the allegiance due to tin 
sovereign, who is reguded ns supreme lord of all 
the lands m the kingdom But originally tins w as 
not so, an estate m fee is m its nature a feudal 
r benefice, a feud, and the owner of the ft e Ik Id his 
estate subject to all the services incident to the 
feudal state But thc^c. dutu s have been by digit cs 
entirely abolished m England See Ffcoai Sys 
TKM, Tfnurks In Scotland, the h udal usages m 
regard to l.ind tire still rtliimd to a vu\ gre it 
extent The two distinct rights of supcuor and 
vassal continue to subsist An cstite m let m 
Scotland must be lit Id hy om of the three t xj sting 
tenures — viz, feu, blanch, oi hurgige, and is subpet 
to the Casualties (q v) attatiimg to Ihtst lights 
See Hfiui ab le R inns 

FEE FUND, m Scotland, is th< fund arising fiom 
the payment of dues of court on the tabling of 
summonses, the c xtr u ting of dt cites, and tin like 
Out of this fund, the thrks and oth« j r mfiiioi 
officers of the court are pud If the fund is at uiy 
time insufficient foi tin purposes to which it is 
applied, the deficient y is supplied out of the moneys 
provided by thi uts7 md 10 \nnc forUtcjung up 
the Scottish courts oi 1 iw Tht collet tor, mtici tlic 
passing of 1 and 2 Vnt e IIS, is appomttd b> the 
crown at a salaiy not exceeding 1100 pci minim 
FEEeJEE Set Fiji 
FEELING See Emottox 

FEES Neither harnsb rs nor physituns ean 
recovei then fee's hy It gal pitKicdmgs igiuutt tlun 
clients or pcatn nts, exitpt until r a apt t i il eonti it t 
The ground of this rule is, that liny an it glided 
not as payment, but as an expression ot giatitiuh 
for senates the \alue of which cannot l>c appte 
ciatcd m money The, tmgm of the rule m tilt 
case of the advocates, is tiicul to tin illation 
which subsisted between patrons uni then t bents 
m ancient Rome When the fount r appoirod 
as the defenders of the latte t, the\ practised, as 
Blackstone r\> s (in 29, Kerrs ed ), '/> atix, foi 
honour inertly, or it the most foi the sake of 
gaining influeiict aud so likevv isc , it is cstablisheel 
with us that a counsel can mimtiin no iction 
for his ftes, which are given, tint is huatio id 
conductio , but as (juuhlam honor or mm not as 
a salary or hire, but as a mt rt pi atuitv, w hit h a 
counsellor cannot demand without doing wiong to 
lus reputation The rule at Rome w is m nnt unt d 
even under the emperors, and laeitus mentions 
(Awn hb u c 5) that it was dirt etc tl hy a decree 
of the senate that these korun aria should not in 
any case extend 10,000 sesterces, or about €80 of 
English morn y It li ih further been deiueled in 
England, tli it no action lies to recover hack a tee 
givon to a bamstei to argue a cause which he did 
not attend (Peake, 122) But special pleaders, 
i equity draftsmen, md conveyancers, who have tiken 
I out certificates to practise unde r the bar, mid tht i e 
fore ore not counsel, raa) ncoiei their reasonable 
! charges foi business done by them (Pouchcr ? 

I Noriuan, 3 B aud G 744) Anothei rule with 
1 reference to the fees of hamsters aud advocates is, 
that they are paid before they are earned , a rule 
which, by removing from its members all pecuniary 


interest w the issue of suits, has done much to 
maintain the independence and respectability of 
the bar As regards physicians, the rule that a 
fee cannot be recovered by an action at law, wins 
applied m the case of Chorley v Boleot, June 30, 
1791 (4 T R 317) But if either a barrister or a 
physician acts under a special agreement, ‘ as if a 
physician, who is my friend, hearing that my son 
is sick, goeth to him m my absence, and helps 
re covers him, and I being informed thereof, promise 
him m consideration, &c , to give hun £20, an action 
will lie foi the money,’ Voitch v Russell (QBE. 
1 842, p 9d4) , and the same was decided regarding 
a banister, m Egan v tho Guardians oi the 
Kensington Union, tried before Lord Denman, C J, 
it the sittings m Middlesex, aftei Hilary term, 
1841 Memlicrs of the mltnor branches of both 
professions —attorneys, solicitors, &c , on the one 
b md, and surgeons, dentists, cuppers, and the like 
on the othci - arc all entitled to raise action for 
their f(ct> In Scotland the same rules prevail as 
m England with refeunce to both professions In 
France, though the delicate sense of honour of the 
bir has alw lys been pit served with quite as much 
cart as m England the rule is somewhat different. 
In law, an attion for the recovery of fees would be 
muntaimbli m tbit country by an advocate, but 
‘in Pans, the rub of the ancient liar, founded on 
the disinterestedness a hich was its charactemtic, 
md according to wh any judicial demand of 
piymont of fees was ' i ictly foi bidden under pam 
oi u isuit from the table (of advocates), has been 
religiously pie solved’ -Uisfonj of the F/endt Bar , 
bv Robert Joins, lS t >7 The practice in France, 
howevei, seems to he foi the ft is of advocates to be 
jiaul iftt iw uds, though my bargain watli the cliont 
oi lus igent tint their amount shall depend on 
the issut of a trial, is u girded is dishonourable, 
md ou several oi unions the hir has vehemently 
resisted r< gul itions calling on them to acknowledge 
receipt of tin n fees, as viouiuluig their sensibility 
Tht ic cm sc ace Ij Ik i stronger proof of the value 
ot whit seem iu tin instil os to be tnfhng and 
pedmtic juices of etiquette, tbm the dignified and 
null pi n dent position, which, from its scrupulous 
s ( use of honour, the French bar has maintained 
dui mg all the political i evolutions which the 
count i y h is uudt rgune 

FEH&KVlR (SZEKKS), tho same as the Latin 
Alha Jieijia , or the Germ in Stuklweissenbunf , is one 
of the most ancient royil free towns of Hungary, 
si tinted in a marshy district about 40 miles south- 
west of Pcstli Undci the Arpadian kings, it was 
thi rnetiopolis of the realm, and the residence of 
the sovncigus, who have been oftorf crowned and 
bui if d th< re On many occasions, the' diets also were 
held in F, where twelve kings— among which are 
St Stephen, and the great Mathias Corvmus — lie 
hmied It is the seat of a lnshop, and contains a 
population of 21,000, chiefly Roman Catholics, and 
all of the Magyar race Water is supplied by an 
arte sum well 

FETA, *a laige lake of Brazil, lies on the mari- 
time border of the piovmce of Rio Janeiro, and is 
distant 150 miles, to the north east, from the city 
of the same name It is so near to the Atlantic 
that it has been connected with it by means of * 
canal F is about a degree to the north of Hie 
southern tropic 

FEIGNING OF DISEASE is much practised 
in the army and navy, and also by convicts and 
others anxious to escape from discipline, or procure 
a discharge from compulsory service. In Hie army, 
it is technically called malingering The detection 
of feigned disease, of course, necessarily belongs to 





the highly educated physician, tad is impossible 
withowi a thorough knowledge of the reality, unless, 
indeed, the imitation be very coarse and badly 
studied. The diseases most commonly simulated 
one epilepsy, catalepsy, convulsions, blindness, deaf- 
ness, palsy, insanity, indigestion, neuralgia, rheunm 
tram, palpitation of the heart, and generally all 
disorders which may exist without leading to any 
distinct external appearances Ulcers of the legs, 
however, have ofton been made, and kept open 
artificially through the application ot untaut sub | 
stances , and vomiting or coughing up of blood is 
very easily simulated if the supposed patient can . 
get access to the necessary materials* in the slaughter | 
house or elsewhere The detection of such impos 
tures is easy or not according to the opportunities 
and knowledge and skill of tin deceiver, a» complied | 
With those brought to bear on the chscovuy of the 
fraud Many men in the public sc 1 vices, and women 
affected with hysteria, have become so expert as to 
deceive even men of high chu ictu and skill Ihe 
writer has known of in inbtani c in w Inch a m ui | 
submitted to successive amnut itiuns ot the aim 
upwards, ncaily to tin shoulder, for in ulcer pio 
duced and kept open at will by local applications , 
and a case has been lately re c oi di d byDi Miuchison 
in the Medico chirurgieal Iransactums, in which 
there is no rcisonibh doubt tint a luge opening 
into the stomach was the n suit of caustic substances 
deliberately ipplied to tlit ihdoint n, with the view 
of exciting sympathy 

FEINT (from the Fr ft ndn), m militiry or 
naval matters, a mock attic k 01 assault, usually 
made to throw in enemy oft his ird aeunst some 
real design upon his position Sec I>mtng | 

FE1TH, Ehitnxis a distinguish! d Butch poet, 
who ranks next to Bihh rdijk (q v) is i nvivci 
of the national poctay, avis bom 7th l\biuiiy l?')'?, 
at Zwoll m Ovcrysstl, studied lnv at Leyden, ind 
returned to his nativ c town m 1776, wlieic Ik held 
the office of buigomosti r Hi die d Sth Fcbm uy 1821 
F tned almost ill kinds of poetry In Ins < ulicr 
productions, he shewed in excessive mclmition 
for the sentimental, but m 17 * 1*2 i] »ju ired his // t 
Ghaf (The Tomb), a did u tie poem, which though 
not free fiom the weihncss left iu d to, is yet on 
the whole happily comeivrd, md eontuns some 
admirable passages His J)t the l ? d m (Old Age), 
published m 1802, is eltlieient m pi in Am mg 
tus lyncal pieces, Odtn en G> rftt/ti^n (Odes and Mis 
oellaneous JPoems, 4 vols, Ainst 1706 — 1810) an 
several maikcd by a high < ntliusiasm ind w aimth 'of 
feeling Of his tragedies, the best know n ue T1m*.o 
(1791), Johanna Gtatj (1701), and Inc de Cast to 
(1793) Along with Bilelcidijk, lie lecast in a noblci 
form HarenN famous patriotic poem 1)< Geuzm (Lcs 
Gueux, or the Beggars), which celebrates the first 
struggles of the Butch for independence Of F ’s 
prose works, the most important are Uneven over 
verscheiden Onderw rpen (Letters on Biflciont Sub 
locts, 6 vols, Amst 1784—1700) These Letters, 
by their polished style md ic fined criticism, did 
much to improve the literary title of Holland. 

FE'LDMANN, Leopold, a German writer of 
oomediee, was bora at Munuli in 1803, of Jewish 
parents, to whose faith hi remains attached. 
Apprenticed in 1815 to a saddler, and afterwards 
to a cobbler, be soon gave evidence of his dtter 
initiation to be a poet by sending m a pair of shoes, 
which he hod mended, a poetical expression of his 
devotion to thoir fair wearer For this his master 
Kent him back to Bchool, where in 1817, when only 
in hip 14th year, he wrote a play, I)er Falsche Eid 
(The False Oath), which was actually produced on 
the stage After spending a few years m business 


at Fapwenheim, and subsequently in Munich, ha 
was induced, by the reputation which he jnuned 


from some humorous pteees, entitled^ to 

devote himself eutirely to literature; In iwS, 
his HCllen Lain (Hell Songs) appeared , and 
first comedy, Da Sokn aufRevten (The Son on bis 
Travels), was acted in Munich with applause Wlul4 
travelling the re alter for five years, chiefly in 
Greece, he wrote ‘Pictures of Travel* for Ijewald’a 
I Luropa , ami the correspondence for the AUgemdrte 
I ZetLung in 1841, his comedy was produced in 
Vienna, and since 1850, he has been employed as 
• Inst liouu te aehei in the National Theatre of that 
I capitil 1 s woiks, which ore numerous, ore 
lickoncd among the Inst specimens of modern 
German comedy, phasing by their cheorful humour, 

| and happy employment of coutcmpoiary ideas 
tind < vt nts though i omplained of as deficient in 
lrtislic finish 1 has published a collection of his 
comedies in six volumes {Dnitsche Ongwallustspiele 
(Onginal Giiman tome dies), Wien, 1844 — 1852) 

I FFLEGYHAZA, a town of Little Cumama, 
Hungoiy is situitul on the r ul w ay between Pesth 
md 1\ misv ai, 67 miles south < iwt from the former. 
It Ins an extensive tndc m gram, fiuit, vino, 
tobacco, and cattle In the mignbourhood, several 
Human liras have been found Pop 17,900 

1 PLICU 1)1 koe f 1IAKI ISI AMDS. 

FLLIDA., oi TFLIN/T, a family of digitigrade 
carnivorous cpiodi upt ds (sec (‘aimvoka and I)iqi- 
tii rada) con esp< aiding to the genus Felts of 
Linn his, and sometimes lollcitjvf ly called cats or 
tlucff/f/i/r liny uc gtiui illy bj making, the most 
I ciMiivoious of all ilie (Umwma, holding the same 
n lative plate among quadiupcds that the Fcdoomdoe. 
do among buds Ihtir orgunsation is admuahly 
suit ibh to tin it h tints Ihcy liavt a very lithe 
must ul u fiame the body is rather long, and 
rein uk ibly flexible , the limbs generally short 
i e w ol tin specie s possess much lit etness, but most 
t)l them excel m (limbing uni m leaping When 
moving rapidly uvu tin suificc of the ground, 
they gemi iLly atlvmtc by a si ties of zig/ag bounds, 
nthc i than by duett miming 3 hoy are mostly 
inhibit Hits of foiests, ind m my even of thf larger 
species live much among Hu branches of trees, 
althougl some of the large st do not l€ave the 
ground llicy ill idvuiet bti iltlnly on their prey, 
whitb ill of them kill foi thansilviH, and devour in 
a pi i fully fit si i stitc, md gem r illy whilst still 
, w u m autl quivamg When they have approached 
' wjtlun a sufficient distance, they complete the 
stuuic by i spring, imny of them uttering a roar 
oi yt 11 as they tlo so, and thus rendering their 
victory uk it hi t ui c by the consternation which 
paialysts tin object of then attatk Then move- 
ments or* extremely noiseless, owing to the soft 
velvety p vis with winch then tots aie provided. 

I Tluir rliws arc strong much curved, very sharp, 

' and ritnetik , Jicing withlriwn by special muscles 
I and ligaments mto sheiths whtn not in use, and 
| tlieir iMiintb evtn tinned ujnv irds, so that they are 
not blunted by unnettssiry fnction, and do not 
interfile with the move nients of the animal by 
aceidi nt illy hooking obpets which are m the way. 
The last 1k>iu (; h / lanx ) and |oint of the toe exhibit 
pti uliantics requifliti for tho extension and retrac- 
tion of tin claws The fore fy rt t have five toes, the 
hind fat foui llio head of the F is characterised 
by great breadth of skull, whilst the muzzle is 
short, and sometimes even rounded, the jaws are 
moved by v cry powerful muscle s, and the articula- 
tion of the luwtr jaw is such that it haB no rotatory 
I motion , the teeth also being so shaped, and those 
I of the two jaws so fitting to each other, thfcfe they 




cut like scissors — the lower tooth shutting within 
the upper —and are not at all adapted to the 
trituration of *foocL There are six small incisors in 
each jaw, followed on each side by one very large 
canine tooth, adapted for prehension , and this by 



Charactenstic 1 dilutes of tin I i lid c 
1, tiget's hcuii, J, shewing the dentition > pmtion of 
tongue, 4, light foie pu\i, Hluwinj, clnvs, 5, cliw, shewing 
tendons 

two pi remolar<<, m filst mol us, which, imtieul ul\ 
m the lower jaw, uc lomprisscd ami simp algul 
their edges using to a unti il summit, with ltiUnoi 
latenl cusps, ho tint flesh lutwotn them is sul> 
jected to a cutting u turn in vinous dim turns 
Finally, thcic is on each side of culijaw out tiuc 
molar, and in tin uppci ]iw of miny sjmcils, a 
second true molar Hu crow us of all tin be than 
covered with c naim 1 'Flic tongm is rough, with 
horny papilla 1 dnecUd btckwuds, l»y which it is 
fitted for cleaning tin boms ol the pny The 
stomuli is simple , the intc stun s short, and digestion 
rapid The senses of sight imllnaimg i c extiumly 
acute, the eyes an idiptnl to smug both l>y c* iy 
and by night, tin sense of smelling is ilao any 
acute, although appauntly not <<|inl to that <*1 
dogs, the sense of tusle is supposed to be less 
acute, Jho bulbs fiom winch the long whisk* is 
ansc appear to possess the hcusc of toiuh in gieit 
perfection, and the whiskers thus become* ubctul 
m the progress of the aiuni il through c n tangled 
thickets 

The F ague so much m lorm and structurt, that 
many naturalists still ltfusc to divide the Limuean 
genus Foils None of tlie F arc gugauons Almost 
all of them, when tikui young, stem c ipablc of 
domestication, but in general they aie little to be 
trusted The sixties no nuimious They aie 
distributed ovc r Europe, \sit, Uiu i, Auienci, and 
the islands adjacent to these < ontmc nts , but none 
are found in Austiaha, while 1 thui p] i< c is supplied 
by the carnivorous inirsupial quadrupeds The 
laigcst species aie elm fly found in vvaim climates 
No species is known to be common to the Old .and 
New worlds, although some no voiy neai ly illicd 
Vast numbers of tlio huger F were brought 
from Africa and the East ior those savage spoits 
and shows m which the aucicnt Homans delighted 
Five hundred lions were slain m ii\i days at the 
Opening of Pompey’s theatre, and five bundled 
panthers have been let loose at once in a similar 
Roman arena The wealth of Inch in pi met s has 
also boon often spent m lights of such beasts 
The principal F are noticed in separate articles, as 
Liov, Tiger, Jaguar, Puma, Leopard, Panther, 

, v Cat, Tiger cAr, Lynx, Oheftah, Ounce, Caracal, 

Serval, Ocelot, &c, 
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FE LIX, Antonios, a Roman procurator of 
Judaea (51—62 a. to) in the fame of the Apostle 
Paul, was a freedman of the Emperor Claudius I 
The cneumstances under which he received hie 
appointment are related differently by Tacitus afii 
Josephus Ills government, politically considered, 
was in some respects good According to Josephus 
and other authorities, he cleared the country of 
xohbcis, and vigorously suppressed the chaotic 
seditions of tin Jews, but Ins c ruelty, lust, and 
gi i eil were unbounded His wife was Hrusdla, tt 
Ik dutiful but renegade Jewess, whom he had 
induced to Abandon hti first husband, and to form 
i ([in stionablc connection with himself It was 
the refine not at all wonderful that F should 
tri ruble as Paul icisomd of ‘righteousness, temper- 
met, md judgment to come* (Acts xxiv 25) 
He was localled to Home, 02 ad, on account of 
tin uiusations pufemd igamst him by the influ- 
ential lews of Casan i, and narrowly escaped the 
si uti ncc of dt itli 

FE'LIX (Pori) T - IV —Felix I , leckoned the 
20th m tlu suu ession of popes, succeeded Dionysius 
in tlie Hcc of Komi piolmbljr m tlu ycai 260 His 
jxmtific ite is chiefly mti resting as an rally example 
of the ii ] itions of the Chnstian Chuicli to tht Homan 
unpin, ind oi tin recognition by the state of the 
civil lights of Clmsti ms In the pontificate of 
Fell Vs piedeet ssoi, Dionjsnis, Paul of Somosata, 
lb hop of Antioch, h been (lcjtosid by a council 
In Id in tint city 1 el having lcsnttd the sen- 
tence, the matter w i laid beioit Felix, Dionysius 
bring now dead, and, as Piul held possession of 
tin ehuich md chimb buildings, the bishops weie 
obliged to tlum the intci h mut of the Emperor 
Auk Inn, vs ho w is pissing through Autioi h on his 
k turn irom Palm>i i Auielun u tinned a decision 
wlmh is often ippcalul to m modem controversy, 
to the i fleet tint the buildings should belong to 
tlie pci son ‘to whom tiny should be adjudged by 
tin bishops of ltily md Home ’ Felix afttrvwuds 
suihreel mait>rdom in the pusecution of the same 
unpuoi, \urdian, probably m 274 — Felix II 
[occupied the Horn in see during the banishment of 

I alien us, in *5 *5 It is agreed on all hands that 

Ins first ippomtmcnt w us mtiusive, but much 
diver sity of opinion exists is to lua subsequent 

caret i In reply to x petition lor the recall 

of Libcnus, it was proposed by the Emperor 
Constantins that Liberius and Felix should 
exercise junsdiction jointly, but this proposition 
vv is i ejected by the Homans, and Felix appears 
to have been compelled to retire from the city, 
Atioidmg to the Libei Ponhfitalis, he suffered 
maityidom in the end, at the hands of his former 
paii on, Constantius , but this is not confirmed by 
my contemporary authority — Fflix III occupied 
tin* sec of Home from 48 i till 492 He was a 
native of Home, and of the family from which 
iftn wards spiung Pope Gregory the Great His 
pontificate is historically memorable, *as presenting 
tlu hist commencement of the disruption of the 
Litck md Komau churches The contemporary 
oc tup mt ot the see of Constantinople, Acociub, as 
wdl as the mipcual court, was a favourer of the 
Mounphjsite party, who refused to accept thp 
decision of the council of Chalceelon See MONO- 
i in sites By their influence, the patriarch of K 
Akxmdria was deposed, and replaced by tile, 
monophysite, Peter MongUs The deposed patr$* 
irdi having appealed to Home, Felix sent two 
legates to Constantinople, to require Ins restoration;,, 
and the legates having failed in their trust, and f , 
Acacius Btifl adhering to the heterodox party, Felix 
assembled a council at Home, and excommunicated 
not only the offending legates, but alto Acaofns 
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himself, the sentence being pinned by a monk 
upon the back of the patriarch’s robes while bo 
wj|* actually officiating in the church. Fells had 
previously rejected the Henotxcon , or Decree of 
Union* published by the Emperor Zeno The schism 
thus inaugurated was not healed till the year 519 
Ike only literary remains of this pontiff are the 
letters and other acts of this controversy Hu died 
February 24, 492 —Felix IV , a native of Bene* 
vento, succeeded Jolm I *m f>26 His pontificate 
presents no noteworthy e\ ent Hq died m 5.10 - 
FnVix V (anti pope) "Sec Amadeus 

FELI'XIANS, a Spanish sett of the latter pait 
of the 8th c , so called from Felix, Bishop of Uigel 
See ADomA\ (Journo virus* 

FELLAH (plural, Ej Fjttatiin), an Arabic 
■word meaning peasant or agncultuust, specially 
applied to the agucultural or Hbourmg pnpuli 
tion of Egypt by the Tuiks, in \ < ontcuiptuous 
sense, as ‘clowns,’ or ‘boors’ They form the gnat 
bulk of the population, and die defendants of 
the ancient Egyptians, intermingled with Syri ms 
Arabs, and other races who have hem cmivcilid 
to Islam In then physical conformation and 
features, they eliffer among the msi Ives, thos< of 
the northern provinces of the Mcdite i lanean bung 
of whiter hut while it Assou m tiny arc ilmost 
black They aie described as li i\ ing a 1 irge skull, 
facial angh almost IK) dcgiccs, o\ il fue, aiclud 
eyebrows, deep eyes, picketing lips luge mouth, 
turn beaiel, short nose, luge chest, and smill belly , 
arched back, and smill hinds iml feet, inel bung 
of mean height liny foini tin foiutU class ot 
the population, anel aic distinguished fiom the 
Bedouin or free Ai ibs, who ha\e enteicd the 
country latei than the' Saracenic eonepiest, ind tin 
Arabs of the towms anel villigcs Then diess 
consists of a slurt anel linen eh avers, ovei which is 
a larger blue shirt (htru) gmllctl by a le ither or 
stuff belt, which is exchange el in the winter for i 
coat with sleeves {zabout) On then held, tiny 
wear the tarboush , turb m, oi i bl u k or gr ty e ip 
tbe women tattoo themselves, iml aic nulnlt it 
an early ago, hemg often mairud it 11 ye xrs, 
mothers at 12, ami gi uidmothe is at 24 r l he 
food of the Fellahni consists entirely of vegetibles, 
which they eat in a crude state, dhourn bre ul, 
and beans Even rue is too de u foi them mil 
animal food uuattamibk Then drink is limited 
to the waters ot the Nile and coffee, and the 
ouly luxury which they enjoy is the gicen tol k.u> 
of the country, yet on this diet they are robust 
and healthy, and cipablc of much libour and 
fatigue In their social position, they are mfcnor 
to the Bedouin, who, although they will mairy 
the daughters of the Felkihm, will not give to 
them their ow r u in mump r l liey appeal to 
exhibit the* moral qualities of the ancient Egypti ms, 
being intelligent, giivt, and cairn, docile, pliable, 
and sober on the one hand, and idle, jedons, 
quarrelsome, satirical, licentious, and of unbending 
obstinacy, on the other, anel inherit the ti aelitumal 
hatred of their ancestor^ to the payment of taxes, 
which are often only extorted by' the b istin ido 
Their political condition is most miserable Ea< li 
Tillage is governed by a Sheik cl Be led, who is 
responsible to the Nazirs arm Mamours, oi distric t 
officers, for the conduct of the inhabit mts, and 
their due payment ot taxes So oppiessive, inelee el, 
^ IB the taxation and extortion, scarcely of the 
* produce falling to their lot, that it would not be 
possible for them to live if it were carried to a 


higher pitch, and none cultivate the lands with 
dffigjehce unless compelled by their supenois — 
t Clliodon, Types of Mankind , p 319 , Lepsius, Egypt 


cmd Ethiopia , p 76, Lane, Mannm and UMfans 
of Modem Egyptians, pp 126, 126, 192* 19®i ( Clot ] 
Bey, Aper?u gtntralq, i pp 159, 160 , ? 

FE'LI <EN BERG Phiup Emanutl tok* tho t 
founder of the institution for the improvement ; 
education and agncultuie at Hofwyl m the canton ] 
of Bern, iu Nwit/uland was born at Bern m 1771* '■* 
His father was a nun of patnenn rank, and m con* 
sequence , a number of the govcu ittnent From him - 
F lee uved a \»*iy careful education, but it was his 
mothei, a great giand daughter of the famous Dutch 
admit d V iu Turnip who inspired him with the 
aide nt desiu ot bung useful to his fellow creatures 
In 1 ?S ( ), 1r went to the university at Tubingen, for 
the pm pose of studying law, and tmlrnequeutly 
true lie el in vaiums p irts of Europe, taking up his 
cpiutub not in tbe hot* Is of tin lodge* towns, but an 
the eottigis ol tin ]>t mnti \, tbit lie might know 
it fust li i ml the' k al condition and the manners of 
tin pool is wedl is tin kind of e'diKdtion received 
by those whose like was to be spent in igi cultural 
pursuits When the ie volution of 1798 broke* out 
m Swit/eil inel, F took put in it for some time, 
but tin faithlessness iml want of public spirit on 
the put of tin' Beintse gove nmient indue ed him i 
to witlieli ivv tiom politic il hie altogether, and 
to devote himself solely to philiulhl opn* se'homefl j 
He now ]>uie limed the estate of Ilofwyl, near J 
Bern, u id soon af te i entered into an alliance with j 
lVstalo//i, the ediuatiomst Then dithre'nt char- 
a< te rs, howevti, mule real such a union nnpiacti- i 
e ible, and they tomid it nenessiryto sepaiate F I 
now piocee de d with re double el /e il to increase' the 
piodiue ot Ins est ite by new uupiov eineiits, to mtlu 
erne the lie lghboiu hood by lus cxunple, and to 
m ike hm exp» lime nts known to the world by his 
amie ultuial tre atise s At tin h ime' tunc, he founded 
an isylumfoi foisikeii elnldien He ilso opened a 
He hoed of tbe ore tie al and piactical agueulturc, and 
eenuiccted vvitli it an institution for the iducatnm of 
tin elnldien oi the tngliei elisses The' establish 
mint at Hofw'yl acquit id lot its fouudei a verv 
gre it ujniLatmn, uni pupils lnste ned to it fiom all 
quuteis M my foreign |>i i in < s visited it, anel on i 
tluii return to tin u own eountues, founded similar 
institutions In tie ye ir JSM), 1< founded a school 
e»t irt, *nd some ye us litei, m infmt school Ho 
ilncl 2lst November 1844 Tim institutions at 
Ilolwyl wen continued tor some yeais by his son 
Wilhelm and then entirely given up Compare 
Hamm, F'h Lthtn and Will on (Bern, 1845) 

FE'LLOWS, »Sn (Tiakitch, an antiquary of 
considerable reputition, was born at Nottingham m j 
1799 In the beginning of 1818, ho commenced 1 
those tiave Is in the East by rrn ans of which lus name 
has be on lu ought so prornmontly into public notice* 

His use ue lies weie i luc fly confined to the western 
peninauli of Ahi i Mmoi, and to the course of the 
ancient Nan thus, m the south of that peninsula, 
(’oininenemg his investigations it Pitari, at tho 
mouth of tin X mthus, md pi oe ceding inland along 
the valhy of tint uvei, he disc ove ted, only nine 
miles from the to ist the ruins of the city of 
1 XmiBhis, foimcily the capital of Lyna Fourteen 
or fifteen miles higher up the river, ho met with 
the rums of mother eity, which, from inscriptions, 
he found to Ik the ancient TJos Having made 
drivings of some of tho fine lemnns of architecture 
and Miilpture which he f mud m the-* rums of 
these ulus, inel oopies, of some of the inse notions, 

F returned to Engl uni, mel published A Journal * 
writt< it dining an Vj fin non in Asia Minor, }ry 
ChirU* % 1858 (Loud 1839) In 1839, M 
again visited Lycia, and m the course of another 
excursion, he discovered the nuns of no loss than 
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thirteen cities, each of which contained works of 
art Another Journal, entitled An Account of 
Discoveries tn Lycia , being a Journal kept during 
a Second Excursion in Asia Minor (Lend 1841), 
was the result of this journey In 1841, an erpe 
dition left England foi the purpose ol selecting 
works of art from the ancient cities discovered bv 
F , who accompanied the expedition, and duictid 
its operations Authorised by a firman fioin the 
sultan, they made their selections, and rtturmd in 
the spring of 1842 Another cxjiedition sent out by 
the trustees of the British Museum hi ought home 
twenty cases of marbles ami casts in 1814 'Jlnse 
remains have been d< posited in the Biitish Museum 
m what has been called the Lyuan Saloon In 1845, 
F’s labours were rewarded by th< honoui of knight 
hood The other works of F arc— The Xanthian 
Marbles then Actjutsition and Tiunsnvsnon to 
England (1841), An, Aaovvt of the Ionic 7 rophy 
Monument EreavaUd at Xanthus (IS48), i rt issiu. of 
his earlier Journals under the tith ot Tianeis and 
Researches in Asia Minor, junta utility in ths Pi o- 
vmre of Lycia (18/52), iml Coins of Am ant Lyua 
bejoie the Jieifjn oj A hxandt i , uith an Essay on 
the Rilative Dates of the Lycum Monuments xn the 
British Museum (18o f ») 

FE LLOWSHIP, in A rsriYiMJTT As tlu 
history of this institution will be ti cited under 
University, we rikall line only im ntion its leading 
chaiactenslics, as it i xmts m the two gri it umveisi 
ties of England — Oxfoid and C imbinlge In these 
ancient and ccltbi ited scats of learning, the fillow 
ships were either constituted by the origin d found us 
of the colli gen to which tb< y lx long, or tiny li ivc 
been since endow id In ilniost all t isi s, tliur 
holders must have tiken at b ist the tnst dtgne of 
Bachelor of Arts, or student in tin civil law One 
of the gieatist changes mtioducod by the comnns 
sioners under the Umvt rsity A<t of !S r >4, w is tlu 
throwing open of tht. ft How ships to all numb* rs of 
the university of requisite standing, by icmowng 
the old restrictions by which many of them werr 
confined to fouiuUVs km, or to tlu inhibit mts of 
certain dioceses, art hdeuonrn s, m otlit i distnets 
Fellowships vary greatly m v ilut Some of th< 
best at Oxford, in good yt us, aie sud to ri uli 
£700, or even iSOO, whilst thuo arc otlicis wlnth 
do not amount to £100, and many at Oambndgi 
which fall short of that •mm Bung pud out of 
the colltge revenues which arise fiom land, they 
ilso vaiy fioui year to y< ir, though fiom tins 
arrangement, on the othci liand, tliur general value 
With reference to the value of commodities is 
preserved nearly unchangeable, which would not 
be the case if tluv consist* <1 of a fixed payment 
m money The senioi fellowships .arc the most 
lucrative, a system of promotion bung established 
among tin ir holders , but they all confer on their 
holders the privilege of occupying apartments in 
the college, and geneially, in addition, certun per 
quisites as to meals or commons Many fellow 
ships are tenable tor lile, but in general they an 
forfeited should the holder attain to certain pre 
ferments in the thurcli oi at the Kir, and sometimes 
in the case of his succeeding to property above i 
certain amount In gen crab also, they are forfeited 
by marriage, though this disability may now be 
removed by a sptcial vote ot the colltgc, permitting 
the follow to ictam his fellowship notwithstanding 
his marriage With the single exception of Downing 
College, Cambudge, in which the grid nates of both 
universities are eligible, the fellowships are confined 
to the graduates oi the university to which, they 
belong 

FELLOWSHIP See Partnership 
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the age of discretion, ana compos mentos, voluntary 
kids himself. ‘No man,’ says Sir M Hale (PI me ' 
Or 411), ‘hath the absolute interest of himself, but j 
hd, God Almighty has an interest and propriety in 
him, and therefore self-murder is a Bin against 
2 d. The king hath an interest ra him, and therefore t 
the mjunction m case of self murder is felonidet 
voluntary se mterfccit et murderamt contra pacem 
donum regis * A man or Woman is considered of full 
a go in legard to capital offenceB at the age of 
finuticn A lunatic killing himself during a fit M 
not guilty of felo de se , but a merely melancholy 
iud hypochondriacal temperament is not Buch a state 
of mind as will relieve a person from the conse 
quinces of tins oflence Where two persons agree 
to die togethei, and in pursuance of this design one 
or both ilic, it is suicide, or felo de se And m some 
< ascs, wbne one m iliciously attempts to kill another, 
uid unwittingly tills himself, this is said (Hawkins, 
r C c. 27, s 4) to be ft Jo de ae But as a general 
rule the a< t must be voluntary Then fore, if death 
tnsue from i i ish act not intended to kill, as where 
a man cuts off his hand to prevent a gangrene, and 
tin. act is follow id by death, this is not ielo de se 
Poi nit i ly, the 1 iw pnmshid this offence by inflicting 
ignominy on the body of the offender, which was 
ordered to be bulled by night at four crossways, 
ind that a st ike ikon id bt driven through the 
body But by 4 ' > IV c 52, this ignominious 

mode of burial i ibolishtd, and it is provided 
that a felo di se .hall bt privately buried at night 
in a burial giound All the chattels, real and 
personal, of a felo de si are forfeited to the crown 
In Siotlaml, the ciinie of self murder is known as 
Suicide (q v ) 

FE LON and FE'LONY The etymology of the 
woid fi Ion has given rise to much difference of 
opinion By thi majonty of the most reliable lexi- 
cogi ciphers, it is supposed to liavi .a common root 
with tad, and its oiiginal signification w.is supposed 
to bo a vassal who failid in his fidelity or allegiance 
to his superior, thus lonumttmg an offence by 
which lie forfeited Ins fee or fi ud Fiom this it 
cime to signify traitorous or rebellious, and was 
grulmlly gcucrilistd till it reached its popular 
meaning ot i crime of so heinous a nature as to 
inter a capital punishment 

The characteristic distinction of a felony, in the 
opinion of all lcgil writers, is, that it is a crime 
whnh occasions the forfeiture of the offender's 
goods ‘Felony,’ says Blackstonc, ‘m the general 
acceptation of our English Jaw, comprises every 
species of crime which occasioned at common law 
the foifi lture of lands and goods Treason itself, 
says Sir Edward Coke, was anciently comprised 
under the name of felony And to tins also 

wc may add, that not only all offences now capital 
ait m some degic e or other felony, but that this is 
likcw ise the case with many other offences wluoh 
ire not punishable with death — as suicide, where 
the party ls ilready dead, manslaughter, and larceny 
ill which ire felonies, as they subject the commit* 
tors of them to forfeitures So that, upon the 
whole, the only adequate definition of felony seems 
to be, that which is before laid down — viz., an 
offence which occasions a total forfeiture of either 
1 mds or goods (or both) at the common law, and 
to which capital or other punishment may ba super- 
added, according to the degree of guilt, ’—-Steplmi^s 
Com vol iv ]>. 81 From this statement it appeals 
th it the popular notion that capital punishment 1$ 
inseparable from the idea of felony, is, as Black- 
stone elsewhere remarks (Stephen, ut sup* p A3), 
an crior As to the present law of forfeiture m 
cases of felony, see Forfeiture. v 
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ItWii (Qck m*p&th, M&rnmh * 
ex&m&y * tangaat m almost all porn pfthe world 
It is a juincipal constituent of many rocks, ae 
granite, gneiss, greenstone, trachyte, Ac, , and clays 
seem very generally to have resulted, at least in 
great part, from its decomposition. It occurs both 
massive and crystallised, in rhomboidal, pyramidal, 
and prismatic crystals, often having their edges and 
angles truncated, and thus very variously modified 
There are many different kinds of F , which mineral 
ogiats have recently attempted to arrange in mineral 
spades, distinguished by physical and chemical 
characters, amt also by gcognoatic position, and by 
the groups of minerals with which they are usso 
mated. For these mineral species new names have 
been invented, Oithoclase , Ohgoclase, Alhite , Lab) a 
donte, &c All the felspars are anhydrous silicates 
of alumina, and of an alkali or lime Ortlioclasc, 
and the other more sihcious felspais containing 
potash, abound chiefly m giamto and the platonic 
rooks , the less sihcious, containing soda ami lrnio, 
characterise the i of can it rocks — ‘as Ubndaiito tin 
basaltic group, gl iss>y felspar the traohytu ’ All 
the kinds of F aio so hard ns not to be easily 
scratched with a knife, and arc fused with difh 
culty Some of them are soluble, some insoluble 
in acids — The kind known as Common F - h fu red 
to Orthoclase — is generally white or flesh coloured, 
has a glassy and somewhit peail) lustre, is trms 
lucent at hast on the edgts iml Ins an uneven or 
splintery frnctuie Cryatils four or five inches long 
are found in Aberdeenshire This variety, undei 
the name of Petuntse or Pelantze, is used by tin 
Chinese in the manufac turc of port ©lain , along ith 
some of the quartz which is issociatcd with it in 
the rock It is until, with othci matciials, as a 
flux , and alone to form an cname l or gl issy cover 
mg, without which the porcelain would absorb 
moisture and grease, and would be unfit foi any 
except mere ornaim nt il purposes — Apttlaria is a 
transparent and almost colourless vai lety of F , 
often cut as an ornamental stone, the finest varieties, 
of which one is known as Moonhionf, being prized 
almost as gems A variety, found among lolled 
stones in Cej Ion, and romai kablc for tin inflection of 
a pearly light, has lx cn sometimes confounded with 
Cat's Eye. — Avan rum ms F is similar to the \ mety 
of quartz called As autumn (q v) in tlx play of 
hght which it exhibits, and which is Haul to lx 
owing to minute crystals ot specular or titanic iron 
It is much esteemed as an ornament d stone A 
variety with golden yellow specks, called SrNsrosK, 
is very rare and very beautiful it sells at j, high 
price — Labkaporite exhibits nth colours and a 
beautiful opalesuncc, on account of which it is 
much used for ornamental purpose s — A blui vuncty 
of F, found only in htynt, and a green vamty, 
sometimes called Amazon Htone, are also esteemed 
as precious stones —Ml the finer varieties of F are 
characterised by a soft beiuty, which will comp' n 
sates for the want of that bnlli mey which belongs 
to the true gems 

Kaolin, or Porcelain Clay, is regarded as a dcoom 
posed felspar — To F also are let erred, as (hi (‘fly 
composed ot it, or apparently derived from it, 
Felstone, Trachyte, Clay stone, Clinkstone, Fitch- 
stone, Obsidian, and Pumice 

FE'LSTONE, a name introduced by Professor 
Sedgwick to designate those rocks which are com- 
posed, either in whole or to a large extent, of felspar 
When they consist of a compact and apparently 
amorphous felspar, they are known as TiachyteS — 
a variety of this rock, which splits into small slabs, 
that ring with a metallic sound, is called Phonolite 
Trachyte, with distinct crystals of felspar scattered 
v through it, becomes felstone porphyry , when the rock 


& in a vitreous condition, and ha* a rest Jtoos lustre, 
it is Pitchstone Even m the most compact felstoaos, 
minute crystals may be detected, and uMt jMMh 
times increase m size, till we have varieties W$&2» 
are completely granular and crystalline. 

FELT, FELTING, a fabric formed «tKcN*V 
weaving, by taking advantage of the natural s 
tendency of the fibics of hair and wool to mtex^ahO <. 
with and clrng to each other The hatters* tradition Ks 
concerning the invention of felt affords as good 
an illustiation as any we can find ot the principle ‘ 
of this manufacture In most Roman Cat hobo 
countries, the hatters celebrate a9 a festival tho , 
23d of November, St Clement’s Ray, as they 
formerly did m tins country, and it is stated that 
St dement, wlnn on a nil gi image, put carded wool 
between las feet and the soles of ms sandals, and, 
found on his journey’s ( ml that the wool was con- 
\crtcd into cloth Although this tradition is very 
questionable, as the manufacture of felt is of far 
moi( anen nt origin, then' can be no doubt that if 
carded wool weic thus continually trodden, and at 
the same time moist c ned, it would become felt, and j 
all the m inufot turt r’s pi o< esses of feltmg are but 
modifications of such treatim nt 

This matting oi biting of the fibres of liair and 
wool if suits from then structure tor, when exa- 
mined by the microscope, the hair ot all^ animals is 
found to be mou oi *less jigged or notched on its 
surf ice, m som(‘ immala it is distinctly barbed, and 
tins structure is nodncctcd that the teeth or barbs 
ill point towards the tip of the hair See Uair 
If a pieci of human h ur (in which this structure is 
hss marked thin m most animals) bo held between 
the iingi i ind thumb, and rubbed m the direction 
of its length, it will mvanably move between the 
lingers in the dirt etion of its mot , foi* the skill, while 
moving towards the tip of the hair, slides freely 
upon it, but moving in the other direction, against 
the im lination ot the barbs, it brings the hair with it. 

It will be easily understood th it when a number of 
burs are pn ssul togcthei, those which lie ill opposite 
ducctions to c ic li other and in contact will inter- 
lock al tin so 1) nbs oi t(fth, and thus resist any 
ollort to tc ir them asunder When one© this close 
(on tact iml mtei locking is established between any 
two or morf bans tiny remain ati idled, but the 
otln i ■» that irt difhrcntly uiuigtd, oi not in con- 
tict, will still lx frc( to move upon each other, and 
tluufou, if subjected to continual blows, pushing, 
and pit ssuic, like tin tn idmg of the feet in walking, 
the imittulied burs will be continually sluftmg 
until they reach others in smtihle positions for 
dmgmg togf the r, cither by crossing obliquely or by 
lying in the same line, and overlapping at their 
ends or any other portion When the hair has a 
mti.i il tendency to cuil, the feltmg is still more 
r< adily brought about by tlw additional interlacing 
This is the cam with wool to sin h an ( xtent, that 
when fru lrom gieaso it cannot lx ri tamed in tbo 
straight carded condition i c quirt il for spinning and 
weaving When it is nquirtd to be felted, the 
n itural greas( lias to be re moved This tendency to 
felt is shewn m the hard lumps formed in wool- 
in at t rosst s that have been long used. 

r l ho lx aver- hat maker produces his felt by taking 
a few ounces of the mixed far, distributing it in 
an e\en layer by twanging a bowstring against the 
heap, md then condensing this into a felt by a 
sort <if kneading piocess with his hands SeeJELfc#* 

MAK1M " , 

Tlw felt now extensjvdy used for carpeting and 
other purposes is made by machinery, chiefly from 
the waste wool from the weaving mills Maw 
patents have been taken out for the various de taffc ■ 
of felting-machinery, but til© mam principle it the 
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ttoie in all. The wool is carded more or less per- 
fectly, and steamed 01 moistened with hot water, 
and passed between beaters, which act like the 
pilgrim's feet m the manner already described 
When used as drugget for covering carpets, or as 
a substitute for carpet, the felt is prmted by means 
of blocks with various patterns, or simply dyed 
Felt is also used for padding < oats and othci gai 
meats, sometimes for cloaks and capes , for t iblc 
covers, some of 'which are beautifully embossed 
and printed, for < arnage linings, upholstery work 
polishing cloths pianoforte hunmers, md \ m >us 
other purposes win re a eoaisc or thick cloth is 
required A simple kind of siddli, cut out of xeiy 
thick felt, is m common use in S uth Anunci 

The ‘felted sheathing used as i non c ndintm^ 
covering loi retaining the lit at in sti im bolus is 
a substame mtenmdiitt between ft It md ]» ijk t 
being composed of the commonc *-t wo 11< n nhis 
from paper mills, , midt into i semijulp uul 
beaten to product i putni Icltiu^ llus wlitu 
dried hardens, and though ] < ss» ssuig but little 
tenacity, and unlit ft 1 the wear ef tridun is fiom 
its computness, bettu id i] t( d thin oitlmuy tclt 
foi the purposes to winch it is qqlit 1 

Asphalted Jit o fin / / U is ixtiy coirsc felt s itm 
ated with pitch asphxlt or coil tai usually *}i 
lattei, on iccount ol its (lie ipwss it is i c t ill d it 
one penny fwi loot ind used fti tovt 11114 shttls and 
other buildings Amoic expensive kind, free fiom 
coal tai, is called Tnudorms b H and used as 1 
lining foi d imp walls up m which p ipe 1 has to be 
hung Aspluilttd ft It is also us d is a fiom mg foi 
gianants midsimiln buddings md has bten it un 
mended fox public schools t pu \ cut the noist from 
the shuffling of tin chihlun s ict t 

FELlItL a town of Northern Tl il\, in the 
Venetian tcrritoiy, is situittd m 11 tin light bmk 
of the l’nu, 44 nubs north north wist of ^ enue 
It Biiffcied scxticly iiom the iltuks of tin Goths 
m the 5th century The chuf buddings ire 
the cathedral tlu iolle a < cccltsusticd sdiimaiy 
and gymnasium l Ins borne ti ulc in coin, wnu, 
and oil Pop 0000 

FELU'OCA, a siu ill cl iss < f vessel ust d in the 
Moditeiranean It is piopcllcd by from 10 to 
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16 oars, and by lateen s ills It has frequently a 
rudder at each end, to be applied as occasion 
demands During the French war, feluccas were 
armed Math a heai y gun or two, and sent out as 
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gun-boats agamst mp ships, %hto becalmed new* 
the Spanish ports, from their speed m smooth 
water, and the difficulty of hitting them, they were 
very troublesome antagonists. 

FEMALE LABOUR is prohibited in mines and 
collieries bince 1st March 1843 (5 and 6 Viet c 99)^ 
under heavy penalties As to the limits under 
winch it ib permitted m factories, see FACTORY 
Lawk 

FFM ALE SHERIFF There is only one instance 
on lecorcl of the ofhcc of sheriff m England having 
been held by a femde, this was m the case of 
Anne ( ount ss of Pembroke r lhis lady, who was 
distinguished during the rebellion in the reigns of 
( harks 1 and 11 by her stanch adherence to the 
loyal eiusi was the wife of Philip, fourth Earl of 
Pern bit kt md cl iught< r of the I ail oi Cumberland 
On the de ith <f hi r fitlur, without male issue, m 
101 i she siu 1 1 1 di d to tin Inn (litaiy office of sheriff 
r f \\ 1 stmon 1 uul md m th it ch ir u tei sin attended 
the judges of 1 s /c md sat with them on the- 
be neh it Appltby 

FLMALE WHIPPING is a public punish- 
ment w is abolisliid by r >7 Geo III c 75, and 
by 1 (iio IV e 07 it was enacted that no female 
1 1 Hinder should suli 1 iht jumishment of being 
wlnppid utlui jublicly or pnvitcly, but that 
imprisonment or silituy coniine mt nt should 1k» 
sul stitutc (1 tin n foi See \\ nil 1 lnc 

n Ml 1 ( OVFRT ( ftvmuia mo to operta) In 
the lmgua^o ot th t\v of Jiiglmcl 1 woman by 
li 1 mairn^i bicom subject to her husband, who 
his the c mtiol of h r juisin ml is entitled to fix 
hti rtsidenec Tim- iirntrol m the husband is 
admitted to a ccrtiin extent in criminal cases to 
excuse a in mud woman Ii >m guilt lhus, m any 
felony, except muidei cr m inslixughtei , committed 
by a manic l worn in m pie sen e of hei husband, 
it is assumed th it she aeted unlcr Ins c compulsion 
But tins pie sumption in ly Ik le butted by evidence 
thit she w is the pnncipil igent m tire crime A 
man ic el w mi 111 e inn >t in ermnn il e ase s bt a witness 
for or agunst he 1 husban l e xei | 1 win n he is tried 
tn Mclciic against lux In civil cases a mimed 
w om in may be e \ uiniit 1 in 1 siut w he 1 e her husband 
is a pirty In 1 petition foi ilivoice on the giound 
ot ilultery 1 in urn el woniau is not a competent 
w itm ss , but w belt e lut lty forms 011c of the grounds 
e t (oinplunt she miy be examined on that subject 
I he property of the wife is by marriage transferred 
to the lmsbind Person xl property, even though 
icipurctl by hi 1 own exertions, is absolutely vested 
in the husb md, and c xiniot even be disposed of by 
will by x maiucd woman By 7 Will IV ana 
1 Viet c 20 even x will made be foie marnage is 
re \oked by the marrixgc But where a wife is 
dcsirtcd by hci husband, she may, by 20 and 21 
\ k t e 85 s 21, obtini an order to protect auy 
money she 111 xy xcepmo by her own industry Tho 
1 inele d pi ope rty of a marrn d w ♦ man is during the 
mam i^c mule 1 tlic admimstr ition of the husband, 
an l dining their joint hits lie is entitled to all 
the jiuhts of the lands Should there be a child of 
tlu miriiigi bom ilivc md cipable of inheriting 
the lands he has, by the Courtesy of England (see 
1 olj 11 si iv Law), an estate for hfe m all lands w 
which lie is seised in fee 111 her nght Formerly, 
a m in led woman could not, dui mg marnage, 
execute a conxtyance of lands without levying a 
1 inc (q \ ) , but by 3 and 4 Will IV c 74, a 
maineu woman may now make a disposition of 
real estate as if she were a feme sole But tho 1 
husband must concur in tht deed, which must 
also be acknowledged by the wife, m presence of 
one of the judges, a master in Chancery, or of a 
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cannot be m*m 


under the wb? Ah notion! 
ted either by or agi ainfct * turned ; 


wome*» doting the subsistence of the marmce, unless 
with the concurrence and m name of the husband. 
A married woman cannot bmd her husband by any 
contract she may enter into, but as he is bound to 
support her, he is liable for necessaries supplied to 
her ‘Uhile she lues with bun, or if he wilfully 
deserts her, but not wliue she has left him of her 
own accord Formal}, a wife couM not obtain a 
divorce fiom her husbmd , but by 20 ind 21 Viet 
C. 85, she may now obtain a cbvouc on the giounel 
of adultery, coupled with eiuelty oi d< si rtion 
See Divoucl. 1 or the 1 iw c f Scotland m 1 1 „ai d to 
the nghts of married women, bee Man and w ii 

FE'MERN au lsl md of Denmark north e iHt of i 
Holstein, and sepaiated from it by i stiait cilhel 
the Femern Sound, h is in iri i of bJ squat < 
miles, and a population ot ibout 9000 I he lsluul | 
is flat, fruitful and destitute of wood Agruul 
ture, fishcnes and steicking weaving for ( xportiti >n 
form the pi mup il employ incuts of tin mini it xn ts 
The chief town is Biug, which Ins about 2000 
inhabitants | 

FE'MGrRIC IITF (derived from tin old Ge iman 
Fern, punishment ind ( lult couit (t justice) 
spoken of a« the II )1\ 1 e nn (or I ( lime ), an l dso 
known as the W e stph di in <i Sent It thumb 
were among the im st nm nh ible ])hen nnem eif tlu 
middle ages, and sujipluel tlu pile of the rigu | 
lar admimsti ati m of justice, tluu m a diploiabh 
condition I he origin of these e mrts Ins been 
ascribed to C harlem igm wh it vv i pit ti ndt <1 lnd 
mstituteel them t » pre ve nt tin it 1 ipse into Paganism 
of the Sixons whe hul bun foiably eenverted to 
Christianity It is more piobibh luwevti that 
they were i relic of tlu anrunt Ge rm m fne ee uits 
of justice, the piostrv ltion of which m iy have been 
favoured in Wcstphah i by special an umstanecs 

When Heniy the J u n was put im lei tlu ban of 
the empire md dcpnvid >t his | sessions m 
1179, Westphiln, which the n c< mpnstd neuly tin 
whole distnet between tbe Rhine and the \Atsa 
was granted to the Aiebhishop of ( e lo rt m md 
from this time the scae t tribunals ^ um 1 in linpe it 
ance In the guia d ronfuxie n which then pie 
vailed in Gummy when ill liws letli civil an 1 
ecclesiastical had lost then nitli >nty uid the 
fabric of souety seemed on the punt <f topplin 
into rums, tin Fcuigeuichte wae orgmised for 
the purpose of utc sting ind eontrollmg the mu 
pient anarchy that threat uu l to bring clu V back 
again, and of inspiring with feelings of salutiry 
terror, through the agene y of then mystaums 


of then mystuious 


powers and solemn judgments all ripici us in l 
lawless persons (but espe cully tlie ftudil barons), 
who— -on account of tin impotence of tin oidm uy 
legal checks — committe 1 erirms with impunity In 
the causes, thueforc, which led to thar foima 
taon, and in their genual design the Femgcrichte 
resemble the Hanseatic towns They soon acquired 
tremendous influence the emperors themselves 
havmg recourse to tbui issistmcc against powu 
ful and rebe Hums nobles It w is in tlie 14th and 
I5th centuries, howevei that they attained the 
summit of their drcael authority when they begin 
to extend themselves ova the whole of Germany 
Beneficial as m many instances they proved to be, 
they could not fail, in the lon_, run, to dcgoneiate, 
and to be frequently employee! is a cloak to self 
interest and mabce It is tin ref on by no means 
surprising that many voices were raised against 
them, and that in 1461 various princes and cities 
«f Germany, as well as the Swiss confederates, 
formed union* for affording justice to every mdi 


vidoal, and preventing a&yr&oni it -tomb 

the secret tribunals Particular hllitflfHffr 
obtained imperial letters of protection apinat 
pretensions of these tribunals The emj^WS 
selves, bovvevei, could go no further than to 
some un iv ailing attempts to introduce improVe^ 
merits into the constitution of the Femgenolt 
the latter weie bold enough to oppose the imgMmb J 
authority, and ev en summoned the unpe ror Fnedxiqfte. 

Ill to ippear before them Tlu u in mu nco caine to \ 
an cud only win lithe public pc ice [Lantffrtede) WftS ( 
established in Lam my , and m amended form of 
tn il md pc nil judie ituro was mtioduccd The last 
it il 1 emgauht w is held at ( tile iu Hanover, in 
the yen l%8 \ leumant ot the institution, how- 

cvct existed in Westpbalu until tin yeir 1811, at 
which tune it w is performing the function of a 
Hoacty foi the buppre xsmm of vie' 1 when it was 
ibolisludly motdti of Jeionu Bonaparte Beyond 
the lunitb of A\ t stub all i notwithstanding all their 
aideivoms the 1 angaic hie ntva succeeded in 
fully cstillislung tliui uitlioiity and even in the 
AW Laml as \\ estplnln w is e died (piobably from 
the eolmi <f tlie s >il) tlieywac u stneted by the 
mq trid priwhges m v Inch they founded their 
turnout) 

I he numbers of tin lane wtit called Widsende^. 

* tin kn )wmg one s or tlu ? mtiaUd It was neces- 
sity th it tin y should be b rn m wedlock, be of the 
( Inist) in religion, h id i blunt hss life and bind 
thauMclves by i tiamndous oath ‘to support the 
holy 1 am md t> ( m(( il it ftom wife and child, 
f itln r ini in itlia sister and bi other, tire and 
wind fiom all tint tlu sun shines on and the rain 
wets ml from ill tint is between heaven and 
< xi tli Oiigtnilly uen but m inhabitant of the 
Ri l Land’ pwsissccl ot red projicrty, could bo ] 
i Inn tie d i numbci of the Wissendt , at a later 
period tlub rule w is relaxed I rom the general 
body wen elected ofluois e died liewhoffen (free 
pistnes) who were isse ixois of tho court, and 
. xecutas of its sentences The presiding judge 
w is ( died the / u p if (ire « eeunt) The general i 
sup nut mb nee md pre sale n< y of the socict 
tn Imnils belonged to the lord ot the lanel — l e, m 
\Vextjhilii to tli Aiehbislnp of ( olognc The 
high st efliee, how \a is hupieim ])l esidellt, waft 
nonimdly lit lei by the cmpeioi who was usually 
electee! into the numlxi e>f tlu Wissende on tho 
ore ision e>f his ecu on ition it \ix la ( hapelle The 
court of a fra^rif w is < died J t tiding (a free court 
of pistil e) md the pi u e wheie he held court a 
1 leisluJd (flee l inch or court) One of the most 
celebrated free eemrts had its seat at Dortmund. 

'I he sittings e>f the ti ibuual weif either open or 
se cut 1 he former woe held by day m the open 
air, uid decided in avil disputes the secret 
tribunals took eo_.ni/ me e of those who had been 
unable to prne thill innocence m the open courts, 
is well is of tlios whe> were leeuse 1 of heresy, 

' sen cay lipc, theft lobbery, or muidcr The 
ie cus ition w is in ide bv one of the 1 reischofiem 
I vs ho dee lu eel up >n eiath that the accused had 
ommittccl the einne J lu atatiem was secretly 
i affixed with syrnb heal signs to the cloOl of thd 
I uc use el v\ho v\ is t > meet tin Wisscndo at a certain 
i houl md place uicl be eomlueted by them before 
I the tribiinil 1 he dec used could now deal himself 
I by an oitb, but tlu atcusei and witnossts could 
e pj ose this with mother If the accused could 
now bring forvv irel six witnesses to swear m bis 
favoui the accuse* t mid sire ngthe n his oath With 
14 w ltm sses , md it was not till after 21 Witnemft 
had made tlmir iffidavit m his f ivour that sentence 
of acquittal necesainly followed The peiecns 
convicted, as well as those who refused to obey the 
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luminous, were given over to the Freischoffen The 
first Freischdffe who met him was hound to hang 
him on a tree, or, if he made any resistance, to put him 
otherwise to death. A knife was left by the corpse, 
to shew that it was not a murder, but a punishment 
inflicted by one of the Freisckllffen Compare 
Wigand, Das Fehmgencht Westfalen's (Hamm 1825), 
and CJsener, Die Fi et unit heimhchen Oenchte West- 
falen's (Frankfort, 1832) 

FENCES, m Agncultuie, serve the twofold 
purpose of enclosing animals on pasture grounds, 
and of protecting land from straying animals They 
are formed of a great variety of matenils, and of 
very different structure Tn countries where "wood 
or stones are scaice, more espmally where they 
have been long settled, lit dges, formt d of v irnms 
kinds of plants, art common These, when well 
kept and managed, give a clothed md picturesque 
appearance to the landst ipe The h iwthorn is the 
favourite hedge plant in tins country See Hf i>e fs 
W hen stunts aie used as ft nets, they m built as 
walls The form and mode of building vanes with 
the nature and quality of the stont s, and the degree 
of taste and met ty rt qmred Ahu tit t nshirc forms 
its walls or dykes surrounding its fields with th< 
gianite boulders that aie sticwcel ovu the surface 
of the country The giayw uke affords slaty stones, 
which give the walls thtir ptmliir form in other 
pnrts, and so with the various kinds of sandstone 
In new countries, wheie wood is abundant, the 
fences arc all of this mituial The snake fence, 
named from its /ig/ag form, is made by mei ely 1 ty 
mg the ends of trees above e ich other, and requites 
no othei means of tivmg As wood be conus more 
valuable, it is in ulc into stobs and rads Tlu 
stobs arc driven into the giound fiom two to time 
yards apart, and from four to five lads ire naihd 
across, according to the pui post it is meant to 
serve The stob and r liter fence is made by driving 
the stobs from three to four inches imrt, ind 
binding the whole by a raftci oi l ul nailed across 
the top This is one of the stiongist of wooden 
fences, but requites more m iten il th m the ofche r 
Iron oi wue fencing has come much into use of 
late Vast sti etches of waste land in this country, 
as well as pastures in Australia, halt b< cn enclose cl 
by mi ans of w u e fencing Strong wire s are stri tched 
on posts firmly secured in the ground, fiom 100 
to 200 yards or more ap at Inttnne diate or lighter 
posts are put in at from two to three yards’ rbs 
tance After the wires arc fully stretched, they 
are fixed to the smaller posts , when of wood, by 
means ot staples, oi threaded through when of iron 
Law reijatdint/ Fairer — In England, it is held to 
be tbo duty of the oeeupier of lands to ropur and 
uphold fences, and not of the 1 indlord , and without 
any special agreemc nt, the landloid may maintain an 
action agaiust the tenint for not doing so Though 
a tenant from year to yo ir is not bound to put tlu 
fences and other buildings on his firm into repair 
he must not do anything that amounts to waste, or 
to a breach of the lults of good husbandry He 
cannot cut and sell hedgerows, or if he does so, he 
must mako up the Lodges and fences accoidmgto 
the course of good husbandry ‘ It there be a 
quickset fence of w hite thorn, and the tenant shut 
it up, or suffer it to be destroyed, this is destruction , 
but cutting up quic k^-ets »s not w aste, if it preserves 
the spring ’ —Woodfall On Landloid and Tenant , 
pp 460, 457, and eases cited Where, in answer to 
a declaration against a tenant for not using premises 
in a huabandbke manner in repairing fences, on his 
implied obligation to do so, the tenant pleaded that 
the fence became out of rtpair by natural decay, 
and that there w is no proper wood which he had a 
nght to cut for icpainng the fences, and that the 


plaintiff ought to have Ml out proper wood (or the 
purpose of repairs, which he had neglected to dot 
Hie plea was held to be bad, because it did not aver 
any request to the plaintiff so to do, or a custom c£ 
the country in that respect. — Whitfield v Weed on, 
2 Chit 685 By 7 and 8 Geo IV c. 29, ss. 23, 40, 44* 
the destruction of fences is declared to be punish* 
able summarily with a fine of not more than £5; 
or m the case of a deer park fence, with £50. The 
statute is limited to England 

In Scotland, the landlord is held hound to put the 
fences on the farm in due repair on the entry of the 
tenant, independently of any stipulation m the lease } 
whilst the tenant must maintain them and leave 
them, with the exception of ordinary tear and wear, 
in the state in whu h they w ere given over to him. 
But the 1 an <11 or d is not entitled to increase the 
burdens of his tenant by electing new fences not 
stipulated foi, unless they he mircn fences, which he 
may be compiled to cm t by contiguous proprietors, 
and half the ixpenso of which he must share with 
them, under the act 1661 c 41, latihed by 1685 c 39, 
of the existence ot which the tenant is presumed to 
have been aw aie when he entered to tin farm Aa 
i< g irds ft nccs ereett d spontam ously by the tenant, 
the rule is that if, being entitled to remove them, 
he allows them to rem tin, he must leave them in 
repair , but if they arc Fixtures (q a ), which he is 
not entitled to remove he is not bound to repair 
them It is optional the landlord, at the ter- 
mination of the lease to order removal of fences 
and other buildings voluntarily built by the tenant, 
except m the case of pilings and movable fences, 
or to prevent their bung removed without offer- 
ing any lndtmnifai ation — Hunter, Landlord and 
Tenant , n p 208 As buddings, fences, and other 
line! uirat ions made l>y the tenant, are supposed 
to be made for his own sake , ind not for the sake of 
the landlord, he has no c l um for the moneys which 
he may have expended for such purposes, at the 
end of the Jeaso , except under a special stipulation 
to that effect But it the tenant’s occupation be 
ti n minted abruptly, and more particidarly if his 
lease excludes assignees and subtenants, it IB 
iqmtible tint the landlord, getting the benefit 
beyond what was contemplated by the tenant, the 
family or the creditors of the latter should be 
illowed a proportion of the value of the ameliora- 
tions Bell’s Pnncip s 1255 The cases in which 
meliorations are or are not removable will be 
expl lined under Fixtubes (q v ) 

FENCIBLE, a word, of doubtful origin, mean- 
ing defensive Regiments raised for local defence, 
oi at — and only for — a special crisis, used to be 
denominated ‘ Fencible ’ In the last French war, 
the local, as distinguished from the general militia, 
was called fencible, and many of the volunteer 

u>rps styled themselves the 1 Royal shire 

Fencible Infantry’ The only regiment of this 
character still boaimg the title is the ‘ Roval 
Malta Fencible Artillery,’ although the Ceylon 
Rule Regiment has also essentially the character 
of fencibJe 

FENCING may be described, for a general 
definition, as the art of defending one’s own body 
or assailing another person’s in fair fight by the 
aid of a side weapon — l e., by a sword, rapier, or 
bayonet Technically, fencing is usually limited 
to the second of these , and works on the art 
touch only on attack and defence with the foil in 
pastime, and the rapier m actual personal combat. 
The present opportunity will, however, be taken 
to introduce the elements of smgle combat with 
foil, sword, and bayonet The objection formerly 
existed that instruction in fencing encouraged * 
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propenajty to da^ng ; bat m tint obaardoat of 
absurd customs lias entirely ceased— at least in 
Pntain— to demand its. annual victims, no such 
objefction now holds Fencing may* therefore be 
safely learned and taught os an elegant and manly 
accomplishment, developing gracefulness and acti 
vxty, while it imparts suppleness to the limbs, 
strength to the muscles, and quickness to the eye 
This regards fencing with the foils (the rapier has 
disappeared with the duels which employed it) , 
but instruction in fencing with the sword and 
bayonet, while tonfeiring the same advantages, h«is 
m addition the ri commendation of helping to fit the 
student for taking an active pait m any general 
national defence tn it political < ireum stances might 
render necessary The Foil (q v ) is a ciri ular or 
polygonal bar of pliable and veiy highly tempered 
steel, mounted as any other swoul, and blunted at 
the point by a * button/ to prevt nt dangei m its use 
Fiom its nature, the foil can only bt employed in 
thrusting, and, being edgeless, it can be handled 
without liability to cutting wounds The It ngth of 
the blade should be pioportioned to the height of 
the person using it— -dl inches bung the medium 
length for men, ind 58 inches fiom lult to point 
the maximum allowable As a protection against 
accidental thrusts, the face js generally guardi d 
by a wme mask The two poi turns of the blade 
are known as tho ‘forte’ and the ‘ft chit the 
first extending fiom the hilt to the centre, ind the 
other fiom the eentie to the point 

In drawing, adv 111 c e the right foot slightly to the 
front, take the scabbaid with the left hand, ruso 
the right elbow is high as the shoulder, sei^e the 
hilt writh right hand, nails tin ned inward, and hav- 
ing drawn the foil, pass it w ith vivaoity over the 
head m a sermon tie, and bring it down to the 
guard (of which picsently) with its point towards 
the adversary, not higher than Ins face, nor lowei 
than his lowest iib Simultaneously with the 
weapon being brought into position, the left hand 
with fingers extended should bo raised to a level 
with the head, as a counterpoise in the various 
motions to ensue In establishing the position of 
guard, the light foot must be advanced 21 inches 
before the left, the heels in a stiaight line, and 
each knee slightly bent, to impart elasticity to the 
movements, but not too much, lest the firmness of 
the position he diminished 

In fencing, there arc three openings or entrances 
—the inm.de, comprising the whole breast from 
shoulder to shoulder , outside, attackable 1 ^ all the 
thrusts made above the wrist on the outside of the 
sword , and the low parts, embracing from the arm 
pits to the hips For reaching and guaidmg these 
entrances, there arc five positions ot the wrist — 
prime, seconde, tierce, caite (quarto), and quinte 
The most important, and those to commence with, 
are carte ana tierce, from which are derived the 
subordinate positions of carte o\er the arm, low 
carte, and flanconnade or octave 

To engage is to cross sw ords with your adversary, I 
pr essin g against his with sufficient force to prevent 
any manoeuvre taking you unaw arcs To disengage 
is to slip the point of your sword briskly under his 
blade, and to raise it again on the other side, press 
mg in a dir ection opposite to that of the previous 
case. 

The guard in each position is a passive obstruc 
tion to the opposing thrust , the parade is an active 
obstruction, in which the guard is first assumed, 
and the blade then pressed outward or mward by 
turn of the wnst against the adversary’s sword, 
so that when thrust at your body it shall be 
.diverted from its aim, ana held off The parade 
may therefore be regarded as a mere extension of 


the guard. If the parade were called the Sparry/ it 
would Convey its meaning mom readily to JEngush 
ears. Another, and perhaps mom appropriate U*me 
for thrust, is the 4 lunge ’ or 4 longe/ as the tbtfist 
is almost always accompanied by a lunge fprwijba 
of the right foot, to give at once greater fqro$ ana 
longer command to the blow * 

The following are dnections for the principal 
guaids aud thm sts, which may also be Been depicted 
roughly m tht sketches btlow 

(Jai te, Guud — 'ImuWTist with nails upwards j 
hand on i lino with lowei pait of breast, arm 
somewhat bent, and elbow inclined a little to the 
outside , point of foil elevated at an angle of about 
15°, and duei ted at upper part of adversary’s 
bnast. 

Thrust - Iking at the guard in carte, straighten 
tho aim, laiso the wnst above the head, drop the 
foil’s point to a line with the adversary’s bi cast, throw 
first the wnst, and then tho whole body, forwaid 
by a lunge w ith the right foot of two feet from the 
4 l'u ird,* the h it foot i < maimng firm The left hand 
sliuidd bo dionpcil during the lunge to a level with 
the thigh, and to a position distant about a foot 
from the body, it will then afford a good counter- 
poise to the swoul aim During the whole action, 
the body must be perfectly upiight When per- 
formed briskly, it ippiais that the point and foot 
arr advanced simult tin ously, but in fact the point 
his, oi should liivi, pnonty, m order that the 
instantly following lunge may drive it home Most 
ot these observations concerning thrust m carlo 
apply equally to all other thiusts 



Fig 1 —Carte 

Catfc over the arm is a variety of this thrust 
The sword is driven outside the adversary’s blade, 
fiom the carte position, but m the tierce line 

Low Carte — Engage adversary’s blade in carte, 
then drop point under his wrist, in a hno to his 
elbow, and thiust at his flank, the body being con- 
sult rably be nt 

Flanconnade oi Octave --Engage adversary’s blade 
in carte, and bind it with yours, then carry your 
point lx hitul his wrist anil under his elbow with- 
out quitting his blub, plunge your point to Ins 
flank 

Turce , Guard --As m carte, the nails and wrist 
being somewhat more downward, and the arm 
s tret< bed a little outward, to cover the outside 

Par id < -Move arm, from the guard, obliquely 
dow n ward to the right about six inches, and oppose 
the inside of the adversary’s blade 

Thnisl From the l Jard, turn wnst with noils 
downw ard, the same height as m carte, the Wssde of ' 
the arm in a line with the nght temple , then thrust 
and lunge as in carte 

Seconde , Parade —Nails and wrist downward, hand 
opposed outward, and blade, pointing low, should 
form an angle of about 46° with the ground. 


Fmomo. 


Thrust— -The same as tierce, but delivered under 
the adversary’s wrist and elbow, to a point between 



his right armpit and Tight breast the body to lu 
more bent than in caite 01 turco 



Prime, P.iradr — Jn lining jinnio to p irry tlu t 
thrust 111 socondi , pass your point <>\ci the ad\t 1 
sary’s blade, lowir it to the waist, kttping >0111 ' 
wrist as high as your mouth, nails downw ml, elbow 
bout, and body held huh is fir is j ussibk The 1 
left foot should iKc» bi di iwn biikwud i fc\v 
inches, to runov e the body luithii lioin tlu liostih 
point 

Thrust — An extension nio\ enu nt f 1 am the p 11 adi 



Fig 4 —Prune 


Quinte Paraele — Wrist in high carte, sword point 
low, and oppose adceisary from the forte of the 
outside edge of yom bl wle 
Thrust — Make a feint on the half nrcle parade, 
with the wrist in rai ti , disengage your point over 
the advcrsaiy’s blade, and thrust dnectly at his 
flank 

Half circle, Pan.de— One of the principal defen 
sive parades straighten arm, keep wrist in lme 


with shoulder, nails tip f by quick motion of wnst 
sweep point from right to left m n circle covering 



>om body from h< id to kn< e, untd the adaersaiy’s 
bl idt ib found and opposition estibhshed 
Tin ]) uadis pury 1 hi usts as hl'o\ s 
< *<utf , w ith w i ist low , pai ru - ow eai te and 
sciomh , with wiut i usid, ill the tlmists over the 
point on tin lnsuli of the sw old md the flan conn nile 
Tu h< p inn s high i ai tt w itli r usi il wi ist, 
pan ns ini 

/ with [ tunsalllowu thrusts, both msidt and 
outside 

P 'ft ciuh points e , logh • tierce, nml 
see Oi 

]*twic p trues i irti, tetris and set nude 
Quint* p ltru s « ond tud ft im mm uli 
In ill jwivli^ai pin as, tin must hi t ikon that 
in coming the sub ittuLtd tin jnrnli is not so 
wuli as to o< tlu nth< > sidt t > flu erumy A 
steul\ i mill ani,shivung no disquu tudi at any 
ithlnpt h m i) miki, n, ibo-\t ill, nuts ny m 

it 

v ]»uuli has it CJ it turn, which should De 
mul< it 1 unity ill 1 i uion A thrust r m be 
ri unul wiuii tin id\i ^ n v tlmists or when, 
lull' dm attack, 1 is ri tu\ < ring to his guild 

In 111 fns im, no lunge is neu ss ii} , the return 
firing made from tin uni this nturn ri quilts 
ert tt skill and quitkm bs, simi tlu advusir} should 
n (Live the tin list bi foil , by finishing his own, lit 
h is lout In u y oui body 

(hdinam Item ns -Aftci ( titt pun, return m 
carte , aftu tiute, return hi tiene, afta pirrymg 
high carte , ic turn seionde, after pirrymg secondly 
it turn iil quinte , after })aratle in prune, return 
second* oi low < arte 

Favt s, of which tin re art* many \ ant ties, con- 
sist m tin eiti rung in attack on one side of the 
sword, and thin executing it on the othei The 
last parulc igimst a feint is that of the half- 
t licit, which will be sure to find the adversary's 
point 

Advance and Retreat are motions of attack or 
withdrawal, pufomud by adv mcing the right, or 
withdrawing the left foot suddenly about 18 inches, 
and instantly following it with the* other foot As 
the athtTSiiy advances, you must retreat, unless 
pri p ued to rt ceive him at the sword point 
halhte — The salute is a courteous opening of the 
fencing, and consists m gratefully taknig off the 
hat, while, with the foils, your adversary and your- 
self me asm e vour respective distances 

A ppt l v or beats with the right foot, beats on the 
advirsar>’s blade, and glissades oi glidings of ono 
swot d along the other, are motions intended to 
confuse the enemy, and gi\e openings for thrusts. * 
Voltes, derm-voltes, and disarming , were manoeuvres 
formerly taught with care, but they are now quite , 
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discarded in the academies of England and France, ' 
as useless and undesirable i 

In Spam and Italy, considerable differences of J 
practice from that in France and England pre\ aii/ 
The left hand is used as an auxiliary m parrying, 
and ut Italy is aided by ,i dagger, or sometimes a 
cloak* The Spaniard, though ti listing to Ins sv ord 
and left hand only, has his blade fi\o feet long, with 
sharp edges , his guard is m uly straight, and one 
of his favourite attacks is by a cut (not thiust) at 
the head 

In an article limited m length s tins must 
necessarily 1 >p, it is impossible to l »i» than 
the merest outline of the a irious n ‘ u t, of 

couise, in acti al pi nine, time » t f • 1 

tions of tin dilbicnt modi s 01 dt i IAiu, 

which will lu se\ci ill\ id opted t ( t> tlu 
skill and option of tin fen» i Tin *. no nui 

lndooi »xer<ise thm Uriel*)., i> tl ims N hi 

eveiy limb u< de\ilopfd ml wind by it 

The gicit h rpi nnunt for suu *m i 4 uibytye 
and hind, i (pm 1 pi rf ost a*- i|iiu hi/ e \< e uted, md, 
jieihaps aliou p • i le e t ujumnnity it temper 

Thj Sfl o' i' V e fsi ddbis f rmn 1 wing wdh 
the foil, i*i t » the wi tpem imping el lit <> u 
cnttiug ed_, i well m i p >mt ino is th io >u 
intend d to u l uni thuW I In sweriel is tin iiu 
of ill oflim ip Mi linn ml n oi nnu> i 
* nnimssiow 1 lb ms m l n->1 ti b^ fl* sjI uiou 
>1 itt ick and d< f\ i i i >r M ul i ( ^t th< * mli 
\oiu\biis \ « it i ti l« t « oi pifunn y it . 
use is tin n ton u v i f jv t ihl lu j ' 

isuu ubstitufct i i t it tiiijd I , » i"e 1 i| 


in the several guards by whicli tl^e otfts are Opposed 
The sword handles illustrate the situation of the 


single stu l , 1 inn i bi Kf 1 m M t i j t thi 
knmkh s 

I ho positio i of th 1 1 ml it mt i < 
that s puudin h m mg \ th th loll 

»dai is in ils< tin ul\ i il ’ L‘i Ui i* 

ouaj i m n >i points Vienidiu^ ti t i» nc i ms 

>1 dull waste is, t In r i i < i i < i b stun 

mu u nonilmg goiil, i tin t ih Tin 

tin ore tu ildmtti mi l 1 thc-c in si v u on i »i* 
luompanyin f diui u, which nj « jeiit** it /t 1 

>1 >i s <1 opposite t ]>upil tint ti n ly -ee ill 
mob n ii i j i v] 1 1 tul t > pt ib m displmd bit i 
lnni II iti t the tu .ibis upj d to b< in 
a lino v it i uin l 1 1 it i it lus l»r* i*4 



The cuts proceed from the circumference towards 
the centre along the thul lines Noh l, 3 , and 5 
are inside cuts, and atta< k the h ft cheek, left side, 
and inside of the right leg respectively , 2 , 4 , and 
6 are outside cuts, attacking the enemy’s right 
cheek, right side, and right leg on the outside, 
No, 7 is a vertical cut, aimed at the head 
the dotted lines shew the position of the sword 


The punts or tbiusts arc shewn by the rack 
uroles Tint tow aids No l should be 4fc$eote$ 
with the wrist md edge oi the sword upwards w 
the right , tow inis 2, with l ho edge upwards to tk<t 
lift, and in tin ki point, with the wrist rising tf> 
the eentio, m 1 he edge upwards to the light, 

Tin. ‘pury’ is m v Id it ion d definsive movement, 
and consists in bringing tlu wust nearly to the 
ngbt sluiuMii, wIkuu, is until i cucular sweep 
ox thi avoid is 1 1 id i bom hit to light 

A consul tibl lititudc is dlow iblt m regard to 
the ints is to tlu put of tin adui tiny’s body at 
whidi tiny in diiutul, pi mult il tin general 
lnilmition of tin blow be obsirvul sumlaily, the 
cut m iv it t uni In pound by i guild olhoi than 
tint intuulid spin illy tin it, according to the clis- 

i ii turn of Mi fi in i j 

In uigagiiu oi i mini vi ids with the enemy, 
puss thr blulis 1 it Ii htl 1 1 » 4 _< tliei , so that the 
bind and wnst m ly In *» i lily susceptible of any 
motion lu uiikm^ tin uuds, cm must always 
In tikiu nuiu, il p< s ilili tin fuble oi tilt 

ii inn t» b! uh n tlu but ol >om own, so us to 
ofh i tin gu l i oppcsilioii 1 sIk uld also be borno 
m inuul f in in ill i lit-, it flu li^ whin at propci 
dull i, d.iftm il >oiii own kg, and delivering 
i < et it flu nun iiioim lit, b< i >i ih the most effec- 
ted 1 ul\ »t (.mi diii 1 1 , j irt mil uly if you 
b i| pi i Ii till i thm v i idi > u \ , as you will 
t njmlnbly 1 1 < ut f In m i b luh lu is within 
y mi 

lu com ndinj w th bi\omt «»» piki, tlic most 
i toil guild ii lb r >tli which, if wdl timed, 

i »1»1 > tin h\N<id nnn to i ia the m i ink c t oi pike 

*ii lus h It h md lndfhtniimkc the Oth < lit at Ins 
opp Hints mtk In m ciuounb] with tho i ipiet, 
th be t inti in Nos \ md 1, ih they ittuk the 
1 1 « 1 1 \ ’*■ um whuh must Ih i l\ meed within reach 
b i >r< be ( u ton* li v>ui lmd\, uid al o constituto 
i ihfcmc mist Iih tin ust If tin enemy — no 
m itt» r lu w limed Ih on Jiorsi buk, the dismounted 
iWiilsiDiii (pi Nideel lu li i vc propel mive and 
i ilit > i li is ib m l< \\) tlu uh ml tg< Jhideavoui to 
! pli i you i ill u In I If where he has less j rower of 
dff i fin 1 im e If < i Iih hoiv mde mnof reach to 
so e it i el sf um ft < n Ills ll^llf «in att k k cm tho 
lior e will juobibly i ixhi it ungovernable, and it 
becomes e; y then t j\ end Iln i nle i’h liloWH, while 
ho hnnse If m i\ be H u Ue.<L with impunity m almejst 
iny <1 ire e t»< n 

iiu(i\n Iahhisi If tin pwoid exercise be 
of us fovolunbei critic tu, there aro ( 1 8C2) thirty 
times ii many \oluutePis theniPclves to whom a 
pt rj)cr Miimuunl e»f the bxyomt ih iiulisjreuHable 
In < lotu epiufci e ng igcme nts, there is no weapon 
more fomiie! ibh fiom its length and weight, the 
thrust ed the b one t gives, a t< n iblc w ound, md its 
ioi e lssnihth f th n is gie it difhe ulty in frirrying 
the ittuk I ihe other sin ill inns, it is moist ser- 
vie e iblc win n b mdle d on s< i< ntihc ])rinciples, and 
the ut of usm 0 it to uhautage is ho sirnplo as to be 
very easily acquired, while the exercise, from tho 
v ught of the idle, idmn ibly aids in rk veloping the 
muscle s of ill puts ot the body 

Of couise*, the biyoiut is always fixed at tho end 
of the. muske t, wlmn it hr ( emu s v irtually a pike The 
pohition of tho ket m the* bayonet exorcise remains 
alw 13 h the s line relatively, ami absolutely until 
advance oi retreat be qllccted Tlie right foot is 
throw u back 24 niche s, and tho weight oi tha body 
thi own n]ion it Tho heels aro kept m a line ww 
each other, both knees bent and well apart; the 
right kneo directly over the foot, the left easy and 
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flexible, pointing to the front In this position of the 
body, all the defensive motions of the bayonet are 
made In ‘guard/ the bayonet is brought nearly to 
a horizontal direction, level with the waist, and 
pointing towards the breast of an advancing enemy 
Similarly, to * guard/ the positions ‘ low/ 4 high/ and 
‘second point’ are assumed, the bayonet pointing as 
shewn by the dotted lines in flg 7 The butt of 
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the rifle is always kept w< 11 to the right side, tli:; 
hand behind the triggei guaid, arid the whole body 
m attitude to ofter great resist inn* In ‘low, 1 the 
barrel is turned downwards, but m all tin otlur 
defensive motions it is held upwaids The position 
of the arms is in each ciso that which would natm 
ally be taken m placing the bayom t and musket 
in the required direction 

Tho offensive position of the body is acquired by 
tbo extension ot the right kg, and binding forwaul 
of the left without mo\mg the iict The butt of 
tlie nth is at the same tunc pushed firmly to the 
shoulder Tins position ih called ‘point/ aiul con 
stitutes an extension of the wi qxm m a diri etion 
parallel with cithci of tho-.e pn wousl} taken As 
there were foiu ‘guilds, ’so iliue art foui points 
which are shewn in fig 8 'flu banul is in each 

e rw o m 
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case upward, and the motions for each are Bimilar, 
except m pointing fiom “2d point/ when the ritk, 
seized by the right hand round the small of tlit 
butt, is thrust straight up above the head to tho 
full extent of the arm, the left hand f dhng along 
the thigh, and the legs being straightened so as to 
form an isosceles tn ingle 
‘Shorten arms’ is a useful motion, both as a 
defence vnd as a preparation foi a strong attack It 
consists m carrying the butt biw.k to the full extent 
of the right arm, while the barrel (downwards) rests 
upon the thick part of the left arm The bod} is 
thrown upon tho right It grand the left straightened 
This powerful position is seen m the annexed cut 
In all the gimids and points, and also ‘shorten 
arms,’ tlie ba>oiut may he turned directly to the 
front, to the right, or to the left, as circumstances 


may suggest. In contending with a awordsman, 
the action of changing ten right tn left, when at 



the ‘high* or ‘low/ is sufficient defence against the 
ordin try cuts of the latter 

Among the treatises consulted for thiB article 
have bt( u the works on fencing by Angelo and 
Boland, as will as the shorter instructions issued 
by tin military authorities 

FEXELON, Franc is nr Saiignag vf la Mothk, 
wis horn, August 6, lG^l m the chateau Fenelon, 
province of IVngord, now included in the depart 
men! of the Dordogne a family which has given 
m my ee icbntu s both t the e hure h anel to the state 
in Fi ui<<* His celue K»n was conducted at home 
up to his 12th \cai, when he was transferred to 
Tabors, anel alti i w in Lb to tlu* Flcssis College m 
Paris At the close of a most blameless collegiate 
caitei, he scketesl tin chuich as lus profession, 
mid entered m his 2()th }tir, the ntwl} founded 
scmin iry of JSt Sulpicc, tin n unde r the direction of 
the celebrated Abbe Tionson when he leceived 
holy orders m 167fi Unlike but too many eccle 
siastus ol his ov\o lank at. that period, he gave his 
whole heart to his f icred < ailing For some time m 
utter Ins ordination, he w is employed in attendance 
it the hospitals, and m other parochial duties of 
tliL puisli uf fefc Sulpicc, and m tlie year 1678, 

In was named dnector of an institution recently 
founded foi the reception of female converts to the 
Horn an Catholic faith, m Pins During Ins tenure of 
this office*, he* wrote his Iro-t work On the Education' 
of Guh, which is still a standard authority, and 
the ge ntlene'ss, model itiou, and charity with which 
he discharged Ins duties towirds the young con- 
a erta, led to his appointment as head of a mission, 
whnh, on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
hi 16b > was sent to pi each among the Protestant 
population of Saintonge and Poitou In 1688, he 
resumed his duties m the Maison des Nouvelles 
(’oiiver ties, at Pans , and m tlie following ycar> h© 
was nanu*d by Louis XIV to the highly confidential 
post of pre'ceptor of his grandson, the young Duke of 
Burgundy F ’s management of tins most important 
uul elelicati tmst shewed how well he nnderstood 
tho tint natuie anel objects of education All his 
own instructions, and all the exercises enjoined upon 
Jus pupil, were so contrived, aB, w T hile they imparted 
tho ictual knowledge winch it is the ordinary busi- 
nc ss of a master to communicate, at the same time 
sen eel to piopare the mind and the heart of the pupil 
for wliat was to be the real business of Ins life, by i 
impressing upon him a sense of the responsibility ! 
which awaited him, of the great principles of truth 
and justice upon which these responsibilities are 
founded, and of the hollowness and futility of flit 
earthly glory, power, and happiness, which do Hot 
rest upon this foundation To thiB wise design of 
the preceptor we are indebted for many Works sfefll . 
popular w educational use, for the FMet, lor thp < 
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Dialogue* qfihe Dead, to to HuA&ry qf to Amnent 
Pkiloio pAert, to to gecm at least of to Tele- 
machus, and to to Life qf Charimagne, to 
maotiseript of which last work, unfortunately, 
Was burned in to fire which destroyed to archi- 
episcopal palace of Cambray in the year 1697 As 
an acknowledgment of these great merits, he was 
presented by the king, in 1694, to the Abbey of St 
Valery, and m the following year, to the Arch 
bishopric of Cambray, which he only accepted on 
the express condition, that for nine months of each 
year he should be exempted fiom all duties as 
preceptor of the prince, and left at liberty to devote 
himself exclusively to the care of his diocese It is 
to this period of F ’a life that the hiHtory of the 
unhappy controv ersy about Quit tism belongs W ltb 
out entering into the details of tins singular revi al 
of the ancient Mysticism (see Mmstkimm), it will be 
enough to say that two separate schools of Quietism 
are to be distinguished, the moral Chirac ter, cn at 
least the moral tendency, if winch w as ex< codmgly 
different See Qiifiism In one of these, tin 
common mystic principle of the Absorption of tin 
semi m tin love ,unl contemplation of God, ltd to 
the t ouclusioii, tint the soul, m this statf of ubsorp 
tion, became entucly passive that it w is 1 hence 
forth independent of the external world, that it 
suffered no contamination fiom tht material actions 
of the outer man, and that no acts of virtues not 
even of prayer, were any longei ntpiucd Sic 
MoiJNOS r Ihe otht r scliool, while it m unt uur d the 
theory of passive c ontemplation nncl love, yet repu 
diated the dangmms and lmnioial consequi nc< s 
which were deduced therefrom It w is exclusively 
the lattei and bss objectionable foim of Quietism, 
tbe professors of which for a tun< claimed, although 
not the patiorugi , yet at hast the indulgent ion 
sideration of Ftnelon lie forrm d, in the year lbS7, 
the acquaintance of the celibrated Mad ana Guy on, 
who may be regarded as the foundic ss ot thi Fionch 
school of Quit tism See Gr yon The t xtriordinary 
piety and exemplaiy lile of this rtmaikabh worn in, 
and his own natural bias tow uds the tendci md 
lofty spuituality which she professed, appevr to h ivt 
blinded F to the true nature ind to the prv tn il 
I consequences of the system which she followed 
Fully convinted of the unfumtss of much of the 
I outcry which was raised «ag unst her, and winch made 
her responsible for all the principles of the grossei 
Quietism of Molinos, his gent rous mind was p< rli ips 
attracted to her cause by the very mjiistui of bu 
opponents He advised liei to submit her wo ks to 
tne judgment of Bossiut who w is then m the /emth 
of hia fame, and with whom F was in the most 
fnendly relations In the condemnation of tin book 
of Madame Guyon by this prelate, F acquiesced , but 
as she made a formal submission to the church, 
he refused to join in any < ondemnation of herself 
personally Nevertheless, when a commission wus 
appointed to examine tin whole affair, ¥ , although 
not a member, took a part m Ike proceedings , and 
l he even suggested certain changes in their report, 
which he subscribed in common with the rest 1 o 
the articles prescribed for her signature by this com 
mission, Madame Guyon readily subscribed , but it 
was further considered necessary not only to publish 
a condemnation of her several w'orks but also to 
prepare a special exposition of the true doctrine of 
! the church on these question 1 ? When the work of 
Bossuet on Hus subject was completed, he submitted 
rfc to F for his approval. Thi8 F not only refused 
to give, but even composed his own Maxims of the 
Saints tn the Interior Life , w explanation and defence 
of certain at least of Madame Guyon’s doctrines. 
He submitted his book to the Archbishop of Fans, 
And introduced into it some modifications which were 


suggested by tbe diocesan censors, toetfulbr agree- 
ingto to stipulation of the archbishop, that it should 
be kept back from publication until to completion 
of to rival treatise of Bossuet, On the (States 
Prayer An unfortunate violation of this engage* 
ment, committed without the knowledge, and in tne ' j 
absence ot F , was the lost of a long tram of causes j 
which led to the painful and diaechfymg rupture , 
between thise two great prelates. F ’s book was 
receiv ed w ith much clamour, that of Bossuet was 
universally approved , and in the controversy which ' 
ensued, all the weight of the displeasure of the court, 
which F had provoked by the covert strictures upon 
the t xisting state of tilings, in which lie was behoved 
to have indulged in his works of fiction, was brought 
to bear against him He was ordered to submit nis 
book to tlu judgment of an ecclesiastical tribunal, 
of which Bossuet was a member F refusod to 
a< ccpt Bossuet as judge, on the ground that he had 
alri «ly prejudged the cause, and m the end he 
appealed to tin judgment of the holy sea Unfor- 
tunately, evi n while the affair was pending at Home, 
the conti ovtisy was still maintained m France 
Bossuet published a suet i ssion oi pamphlets Several 
of the bishops who h id i spousi d the buIo of Bossuet, 
issued pistol als in tin same sense F defended 
himself vigoioiisly against them all m several publi- 
e itions, cxplnn itoiy as w< 11 of las principles os of the 
personal imputations m wliu li some of lus advei flariea 
dui not scruph to indulge r Jlic last blow against 
the ancient fm mlblup of tht git at rivals was struck 
b\ Bossut t in his celobiated lit Ini ion sui fe Quiltwme, 

F was wounded to the In ait Tht copy of Bossuct’s 
pmiphkt which fust t urn into Ins hands is still 
lire at r vi d m the British Must uni , and the margin is 
litcially filled with itmuks, annotations, replies, 
dtinilh, ami it join ile is in tin sincrularly delicate 
a ud beautifid handwntmg of tbe indignant arch- 
bishop The copy now in tho British Museum is 
most piobably one which, as vve liarn from his cor- 
rt spondciu c, ho suit to his aguit at Rome, and on 
the maigm oi which In collected, tor tho guidance 
of Ilih frn nd, tht many faint and exaggeinteacharges 
of his grcit antigoiust Tht substime of these 
it plus he gut to the publit m a most masterly 
dcfiim , writtui, printed, and published within little 
more than a iortmgkt from tin appearance of Bos 
suet h Relation Fiom this jwuiit, tho tontroversy 
assumed a more ptrsomd, and then foie a moro 
at numinous ehaucter, and it was maintained on 
both sides tdl the long d» 1 iyed decision of tho popo 
brought it to a dost, March 12, 1609, by a brief* 
m the wsu d form, tondi inning the Maxims of the 
Sumfs, and uiarlving with especial censure 23 pro- 
positions cxti acted from it Tho conduct of F 
undi i this blow constitutes, in tbe t yes t>f Ins fellow- 
churcliincri, one of his highest titJts to gloiy Ho 
not only acre pted, without hesitation, the decision of 
Rome, but lie took tht very earliest occasion to 
publish from Ins own pulpit tin brief of his condom* 
nation , ho issued i pistoial address to his flock, to 
apprise tin ni of the judgment of Rome, and of his 
own clit « rful acquiesce. lie c and lie present* d to hlS 
cathedral a m igmhccnt puce of church plate, a gold 
c^tc usury, in whic li the Angel of Truth is represented 
tram] >ling under foot many erroneous works, the 
most prominent of which bears the title of Maxvm 
of th> im intn ' Bossuet is said to have been greatly 
toucht d by the conduct of his noble adversary, ana 
to have earnestly desired j reconciliation. But tlX0 
adverse influence oi the king, Louis XIV , and q£ 
the court, stood m the way The jealousy with 
which the political principles of F were already 
regai ded was heightened about this time into open 
hostility by the appearance of his Telermchta* which 
was printed from a copy surreptitiously obtained by 





fas servant, and which the king regarded as hut a 
masked satire upon his own court Sesostiis being 


Lonvoib, and Euclians, Mademoiselle de Fontangcs 
Louis’s anger knew no bounds F was strictly 
restrained w ithin his diocese , measures were taken 
to give the condemnation of Ins Ixxik every character 
of publicity, and what woundtd hnn most of all, 
all intercourse with him, whether personal or b> 
letter, was forbidden to his old and much lu\e l 
pupil, the Duke of lhirgund} Fropi this elite, 1 
lived exclusively for Ins Hock Tic iountbd it 
Cambray a seminary for his uchdioc< sc, which In 
made his own <sp«i tl cli Hi w is as idu us in 

preaching, and m the dis< harge ot the otliu duties 
of his office and the f mu of his benevolence 
chanty, and eiib n litetnd ldx r ihty is ittestul 1\ 
the order given in th( c impugn ot 1700 to p m tin 
palace and the stores of tin \tchhi hoj) ot < unbi n 
The only late r contiovcisy in whnh he a] pc us is 
the rcvnal of the FanHunstic dispute m tin will 
known form of 4 Pin ( asc of < onscniuc (s< e Tin 
SEN ism 1 m winch 1 < ng igul < irmstly on the suit 
of orthodoxy Notwithst uulin^ tin pn lnbition ( I 
his grandt ithc i , tin young Duke of Jim gundy 
retained all his old affection for Ins pieceptoi ind 
the highest hopiswen intiitam d is to the futuic 
career of tin pupil ot such 1 school 'I he sc hopes 
were unfortun itc ly cut sin it by the pnmatuit d< ltb 
of the duke in 171- h sur\i\<d him but 1 short 
time lie clndlimiiry7 17 1 *> 

The works of r me veiy \oluminous I he life st 
collected editiou extends t) twenty S\o volumes, 
and embiicis every v mety of subjects theol> \ 
philosophy, lnstoiy, htciiture me 1 nt ludmukm 
oratory, cspeeuxlly tin c locpu n< c (f the pul | it 
asceticism ind spintu ility 111 ill its inane lie s His 
correspondence is veiy t xte nsi\e ind most mte icst 
mg Of his e uly sermons (one et winch w is 
delivered in his J )th ye 11) 1 ve hum w is printed m 
1744 Of his liiatuu discourses two only hue 
reached us ni a fin ishe d st itc I lie y in ot tlu \ciy 
highest 01 de r ol s lere el e Joqile net Of the re st we 
cm only judge Si om tin skeh tons wine h it w is his 
habit to prepuie w ltli gi t at e\ ie tin ss ind ot w huh 
very many hive been pustind His ht< 1 iry incl I 
historical woiks, many of whu h weu compose d for I 
the instruction ot his pupil, ue filled with illusions I 
and suggestions illustiatm of tin pnneiples of 1 
government uid if the 1 e 1 itn e eluties of sene reigns 
and subjects, fsi in advance of the tune 111 which he I 
lived His woik on tlu ftmjtial Pan 1 of tht 
Medieval Popes presents tint doe tunc 111 a form 
which divests it of miny ol tli se < h irictmsties 
which arc most obit e turn iblc in the e vt s of Prote s j 
tants , and tvon jus sjintuil wilting m genual 
may be lead, .and mdtc d 11 1 not unfre rpu ntlv read 
not only without oftence, but even with positm 
ad\antage, by Ghnstiins of all de nominations Ve 
Card Gaussctt’s J it de J mlon, 4 vols lJmo slso 
the Vie d< Jiomat of the snne authoi See also the 
Life prefixe d to the eolkete el e ditum of the (Ernie s d< 
j Venelon the voluminous coire spontknce contained 
m that collection and iboic all, the T it d< rtndon , 1 
recently publislie d, by one of the Sulpiuan c ongrega I 
tion (M Gcsselin), 111 four lirge 8 vo vol limes 

FENEbTH LLA, 01 FENLSTKELL a genus 
of Polyzoa resembling the mtnt ‘locc coral,’ v tiy 
c ramon 111 P ilneo/oic locks, longing fiom the Lower 
Silurian to the Peimian Tlurty species have been 
described 

FENNEC, or ZERDA ( Meqalotis ), a genus of 
Canute, peculiar to Africa, resembling foxes m 
general form and m tho bushy tail, but having eyes 


adapted for diurnal and not for nocturnal vision, and 
remarkably large oars. The species are small and 
beautiful They feed partly on dates and other 
vegetable food, also on eggs, and on insects, which 
they adroitly snap os they pass 

FE NNEL ( rcmiculum ), a genus of umbelliferous 
plants, allied to Dill (q v ), but distinguished by the 
iiylmeliical strongly ribbed fruit The flowere are 
yellow Ml the species aio aromatic, and have 
I mue h dn ided It a\ cs w ith thread like segments The 
best known is the Common F [F wlqare), a native 
e f the h nith ot Europe and of some parts of England 
It is a bn n 11 nil, three 01 foui feet high, and is culti- 
v ite d in garde 11s, chiefly foi the sake of its leaves, 
w lue h ire hoik el, and su \ oil up w ith mackerel, with 
dmon, md 00c isionally with other kinds of fish, or 
wt ( mple vt tl to le 1111 a h me e tor them — Swur F , 
Iiaii vv J , or < km vn 1 [F dulct ), is a plant of 
ninth humbler giow'th, md annual, much cultivated 
m the Knuth of h ui opt but too tuulei for the climate 
ot Thitain 1 ho young spiouts from tho root are 
swt ctcr ind Icns arom itic th in those of Common F , 



1 cnnel {Fccmculum vulgaie) 

«, a flower 

and when bl mclud, are a \ery agreeable salad and 
pnthcib 1 he fruit (seed) is longer and paler than 
that ot Common F , has a moro agreeable odour and 
flavour is the favourite aiomatic condiment of the 
Italiuis and is used in mtdumc as a carminative 
md iromitic stimulant Oil of F , an aromatic, 
stimulant, and caimmative essential oil, is also made 
fiom it — C ai 1 ¥ {F Capense ), found in the interior 
ot the ( ape of (hood Hope, has a thick, aromatic, 
esculent root— 1 he PvNMrnoOREK of India [F. 
? amnonum) is a species of F much cultivated m its 
nitivt country for its sweet, warm, and aromatic 
fruit, which is much used as a carminative, and in 
c 111 1 itb — ■ The Giani F of the south of Europe is a 
plant of 1 different genus [Fe?ula) } and abounds 
111 a fetid juice It is indeed closely allied to 
vufatula, but forms a favourite food of buffaloes in 
V puli a where? it particularly abounds The dry 
eh id stem is full ot a whitt pith, which is used in 
Sicily as tinder 

FENS See Bedford Level , also Marshes. 

FE NTJGREEK ( Tngonella ), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Papnhoyacea , sub-order Legumft - 
osce, allied to clover and melilot. The leaves hare 



three obovate leaflets and scythe-sh&pod stipules. 
The flowers generally have the heel very small, so, 
that the u rings and standard present the appearance 
of a tnpetalous corolla The Common F (T jfanum 
0 ratcwm) is a native of the south of Europe, and of 
sotrie parts of Asia , it js mm h cultivated in India 
as a fodder-plant, and d< lives its namt (Fanum 
Graicum, Greek hay) fiom iIj use as fodder in Greece 





ness, they mil bear a conapsris<m J t he host 

of kmdred woiks m Enrojwan literature Pprfag 
the national government of Hungary (184$^ K 
was made the elutf of the statistical section. After 
.1 respite of several yens, from failing health, F< 
is again Inisily engaged m the periodical press, 
and is editor of the. Fai tun s’ Journal (A Falusi * 


Fcnugicck (//i/ ndht ft u i < t t um) 

Its pods an mxny st hd m 1 < > lm Iik ti itsscels 
have a stiong peculm sin 11 end m oil\ 1 itt i ti ft 
the flour mult fioin them is use 1 t n c molli ut 
poultices, but only in \ r unity pi i ii e I In 
seeds of F \uk toniu Hy In Id m ^ie it < turn m 
medicine — -Ynolh 1 spun a (f nu isinn) glowing 
spontaneously mmm\ puts < it Fueli i u mtu li ust d 
as foddei for < it th I hi K iiiuc s o t tin I (HIM 
1 JlICiONFLIiA {f is uh nt t ), il o III jiidun ]>1 mt in 
used as hiuiuii food Dm spu n s only , tin Binn’s 
Foor F ( /’ onnt/i uh s) is inxtixi of biitun, 
a small plint mowing m b uuly j \ tuns in ir tin 
sea, and not xny oimnou 

FE\ YES, Jim (\U\nis), i Hung m in geo # 
grapher and statistical authoi, w is born in 1807 at 
CsoKaj, m tlu county of Film Ytler tin nsud 
career of studies m philosophy uid Jiw, F be mu 
barrister at law «n tally is JS‘29, but instead or 
frequenting tlu liw court \ lu btgin trivclhng all 
over the countiv, with tlu purpose of making 
himself thorouglily acquainted with the btatc of 
the Hungarian kingdom, of winch there hid ntver 
before fyeen an uithuitu smvey Tin 1 rst fruits 
of F*s entcrprist appealed in 1840, under the title , 
Hungary and its Amu re l Parts , G< ographu a / hj 
and Statistically tonsidned (0 \ ols , lYsth) The 
great prize of 200 ducats x\ is awarded to the 
author by the Hungxnan Ac aduny The Statistics 
of Hungary , m 3 vols , followed (1843), Gcncial 
Atlas for Hungary (1845), Disruption of Hungary 
(1847), Geogiaphnal Dictionary of Hungary (1851) 
— -all of which wero published at Fcsth The 
whole of F’s works are written in the Magyar 
tongue, but sevual of them have hecn translated 
into Gennan, and repeatedly published. Besides 
that these works are the flrst true expounders of 
tbp state of Hungary, it is also generally admitted 
that, &s to their completeness, solidity, and exact- 
lift 


is again busily engaged m the ponodieal press, 
and is editor of tht Fai tuns' Journal (A Falusi * 
Gazdn) 

FEODO'SIA, or TIIEODO SI V See Kaffa. 

niO FFMEVT [nifiudau), the oldest and fora 
long period the only, method foi the conveyance of 
land known m J n gland rioflmcnfc consisted in 

the jot m il i in t y mcc ot tht 1 incl horn the looffcrto 
tlu feoffee, tin tornui stating distuic tly the measure 
ot the t stile (.unbind, whotlui it ww m feo, in 
till or tor lilt A V licit, no mention of the duration 

ot the i st it< w us made , the gilt was pit sutru d to ho 
foi life llns < on\ t \ mt e ot tlu land, m older to bo 
complete, rttpuud to bt ict oinpanitcl by dediveiy of 
S^siul (tj \ ) 1 ivtiy ot sisme w is of two kinds — 

m/ , try dtul, inti in J iw In the burner ease, tho 
putits being uctuilly upon tlu liritl, the' teoltor, by 
de lively til i twi»<i x tin f, testified lus convey anco 
ot tlu laid In lneiy m liw, tlu pxitics being m 
sight of tlu 1 uul the ft ofloi k tilling to the laud 
ue pi ssiSMon 1 o tin ft olle e '1 h is inode of foot! 
me lit w is me flee tuxl mile ss tlu it olle e ( ntc re d into 
p issi s mil durm^ the bte ol tin It ofloi lauiy m 
dn l mi Jit In elle te 1 by ittonuy hut lively in 
Ixw only by the pub n tlumsehes in tlu e nlust 
time til si (i i monies (omphted tli convey uiu 
hut by d a s tli pi i ti e e t e lnboely in * 1 he ti xns- 
wtiniin \ tie l w is mtn> luu d Winn idceelwis 
use l it let mu euslomiiy but n t essential, to 
e minis «m tli eh d the l u t tli it Iweiy ot H ihjIic 
hi l been mil l>y the stilufe o| } i in Is (2‘K Hr 
l l i t) it W is the I in d th it n > i st itt mated by 
Imry ot sisme uni ns i emnpime l by wilting, 
siju il by th paly <i las i^e lit she uld lit of xuy 
e lb i 1 e\ei])t is ai < it it will aid l>> S and *1 
\i t < JOti s {, i h ollim nt u xoul unless immi 
leaned ly el <1 1 lu J iw \ Iimtly give so neat till 

t lie e t t> x 1 ollim nt tint e\tn when the pnty 
ost untidy niikui tin o nit \ mu w u not I iw fully 
s is< d in tin e st ite Hu i ollim lit wait sustiiiud 
line wise ilhet itoituu < nu y true , tlu pirty in 
whose tix ti it w i mid w th sinl to hive 1 mquurd 
in (btite 1 v wion , tlu nglitful ow in l wnebssnsed, 
uk 1 w is Je it to las light < t hutiy (q \ ) But by 
tlu i t 1 ist nu iitione d this ten turns e fleet of a fcofl 
mint w is nniouil It mint be olmaved that tho 
plde tie i of fe oiFme nt iboM ele St iib< d, .and W ill( ll has 
existed m Lngl aid from time inline mortal, ddh led 
mate nally fiotn the old ioim of investiture m use m 
stiutly f< ud il times, and fiom that wine h still jirc 
x ails m Suitl md In iaigl uul, the ti msxe turn was 
simaly x convey incc byr the actual holeb i ot tho 
liiul to a new te nant, tc stifle el by e e rt un etiemionuft, 
but requiring no confnni xtiem l»v i thud party to 
fejniplete it But by ft uelxl usa^e s, every holder of 
line! w is the x iss il ot some supeimr lorel, to whom 
he owe el suit and miviee ,.xnel without whose consent 
ho could not evi n pxrt with his land, hence no 
convey in u was eompletr without the reception of 
the new te nant by tho loid paramount as his vassal, 
In like manner, to this day, m Scotland, no transfer 
of heritage is complete without the formal confirma- 
tion ot the superior, and although by recent legw- 
lxtion the old feudal usage i, which for two centuries 
have existed as landmarks, telling us of a system 
now pissed away, h xve be e.n abolished, yet the foot 
of ac c eptauc e by the superior, and the performance 
of the pecuniary sorvie cs attendant on that accept- 
ance, arc still preserved. See Infeftment, SasiN!, 
Feudal System 
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Feu f men t to dees — This was an application of the 
feudal form of feoffment in England in order to effect 
a conveyance in trust The common law courts, 
adhering to feudal rules, refused to recognise any 
interest m the land hut that of the person actually 
infeft, hut where a feoffment was made to one man 
to the me of anotlici, the equity courts gave effect 
to the transaction hy compelling the party infeft to 
hold m trust for the thud person, call* <1 tin ce^hn 
(pie me, who was said to have an equitable estate , m 
contradistinction to the k gal estate which nmaimd 
m the feoffee to uh< s By tin statute of Us( s, it 
was enacted that m ill sui li (omcyam.es thr ictuil 
legal estate should pass to tin (tstui yui mi Set 
Usia 

FEll OLIGISTE is a miner ilogical term applied 
to n variety of mliydrous ml oxide of iron (F« p,), 
otherwise c died Sptndm hon Or( r Jh< famous 
Swedish, Ku as i in, and kiln non uc in git itu pirt 
prepared from this non ore The nitural position 
of tei oligistc is in tin prim iry locks S» e Iros • 

FE'R^E (Lit fnm wild), in tin Limit m system 
of voology, an order of MammnUa, m illy coires 
ponding to tin Ctnnana (q v ) of Cm hi 

FWRsE NATU'RTE (Lit of i wdd iiituie) 
Those aimnils which ll«t the dominion of mm 
whether btast, bird, or (mb, and nl mi tlmr nituial 
freedom, are thus cli u uteiist d in tin limn in liw 
According to that system, Mich aniinds btciuu tin. 
property of anyone' who might e iteh them, nn spu 
tivily of tlu ownership of the sod on which tiny 
were taken, on the pmmph tbit ‘ natui d riason 
gives to tin lirst me up mt that whuli li is no owtn r ’ 
— Inst u tit l s 12 But this rcgul itmn did not 
pieve nt the prohibition of tn spass ‘ ( ff course , any 
one who enters tlu gmuiid ot anotlu i for the pur 
pose of hunting oi fowling, may In piolnbited hy 
the proprutoi if In pi item s Ins intention of entil- 
ing* (Ih) This light nn the put of tlu piopmtor 
(lid not affect tin piopcrty ot the mini il t ike n, 
though it gain him m return igimst tin timpisun 
If a wild immal < sc i])id fiom its < iptoi his pmpin 
torshij) install tlv it isul, md tin itnmil might igim 
be apiuoprnted by its < iptoi 'I lus ociinml even 
though tht amnul w is not out of siglit, if it eoulel 
not he pm sued without gi< it difficult) Lien i 
wounded immal w is not the pi ope lty of the spoits 
man till it w is e aught though the point whuli is 
decided m this si use [In^t u tit l s Id) is sue! to 
havo been one on which difference ot opinion hail 
prevailed Except in so f u is it is moeliiud by the 
statutes, which will bi i\pl lined uneler Gami i \w s, 
these piovisions hum pait of the common law both 
of England imlSeotlunl Aiinmls w lue h uc said to 
be forie nature, or oi i wild and untuuihle dispo 
sition, any mail may si i c upon md kup lor Jus 
own use or plousuie , hut it they cse ipe from lus 
custody, though without lus voluntiiy ihamlon 
incut, it naturally lol lows tbit tiny return to tlu 
common sto< k, and iny min else* has m cqml right 
to sei/o and enjoy them afterwards (IStepiun’s 
BlaiXstonc . , l 161) The liw ot Scotland follow e d 
the law ot Home tlosely m this, as m othei 
respects, that the passage from the Insttiutot of 
Justinian above referred to was translated into 
one of the oldest collections of Scottish laws —that, 
vir , contained m the Cromoitie MS, the date of 
which may be assigned to the latter part of the 14th 
c , and which cert uni) is not later than the reign of 
Robert III (Irvine’s Gann laws , p *20, and statutes 
published hy the Record Commission, Appendix v 
P 385) , see also Stair, il 1, 5, and 31 , and Ersk n 
b ^ Under animals, fene naturae, the law of 
Rome* included unless included in a hive, or 

os it is still called m Scotland* or unless the 
290 


proprietor be in pursuit of them, and has kept them 
in sight See Bee. Domestic animals, though they 
stray, do not cease to be the property of those to 
whom they have belonged , but as regards animals 
which have a tendency to return to a state of 
nature*, the rule of the Roman law was, that 
property m them continued so long as they had 
the* intention ot returning [ammunt itvertendt), or 
r itliu, one would imagine, the habit of domg so 
Tins rule applied to peacocks and pig< on*, but not 
to fowls and geese , with lefcrencc to which it was 
provided, th it though they should be frightened and 
tike to flight, they were still yours, though you 
might have lost sight of them, and that whoever 
detained them with a vmw to lus own profit, was 
guilty of tlictt See Dovnor, Warkfn, Forest, 
Pi»u 

FERDINAND I, emperor of Germany, 15*50 
— 1564, w is horn in Spun, 1501 He was the 
son of Philip I, and In other of Oliulcs V, whom 
he succeeded m the empur m 1556, having been 
pie viously e h cted king of Rome F hid mimed, 
in 1521, Anna diughtei of Lulislaus VI, king of 
Bohemia md llunguv When lici biotlicr Louis 
fell m 1526 in bitth vv lih tlu r l urks le ivmg no 
issiu the ciovvn w is claimed by F in light of 
Ins wile This involved him m i lon^ ind hloodv 
struggle with i nv il folm ot / ipoly i, who hud 
el uiu to lluugirv, 1 who, is vvelL as his son 
iSigismurid, w is supj ted 1>\ Nilimui, sultan ot 
the links F at i ist g lined the up)»« i hand, 
bought off flic lurk < by a y( uly tribute*, and finally 
seemed Jlungaiy and Bolnmn to the Ihmse of 
Austin When he w is (luted empcio 1 *, tile con 
cessions lu hul mule to the Piotest Hits caused 
the pope, Priul IV, to i e t use to u knowledge him 
That pope dying, lus successor, Pius IV , was more 
comp] u» mt but t lie elt (lots le solved that for 
the inline the consent ot the pop should not he 
a>he d ind tins w is e mu d out P in id< sevei il 
attempts tniemwilr the Prote st mts and (’ itliohc ■>, 
ind mge el though fruitlessly tlu H loimation of 
i hosts on the Conned ot Tie lit lb* died in 1504, 
h iving tlic ic [«ut it ion of a piudent uul e nlighte ru'd 
ruler, uul was succudecl by lus son, AI ixmulian 11 

FERDINAND II, cmpeioi of Leiniany, 1619 
— 1617, w us born it Cialz fftli Tul\ 4 578 He 
w is grandson of Ferdinand t, lus fither being 
Clniiles, Aielieluke* of Sty 1 1 1 , the younger biotlier 
of Maximilian F *s mother. Mini of Bivnm, 
early mspned lnm with hatred agunst tlio Protest 
ants He was cdue ited hy tlic «Jc suits at Ingol- 
stidt, along with Miximilian of Bavana, and at 
Loretto, In hid taken a solemn oath before the 
altar ot the Mother of Cod, to it instate Catholicism 
is the solo religion of Ins dominions, it any cost 
Vs soon as he' mice ceded to the government of his 
own duchy of Styna, he set about putting down 
Piote stantism by force He* attempted the same m 
Boheinu and Hungary, of which countries lie had 
bten c lot ted king during the lifetime of Matthias 
Corvinus but though at first unsuccessful, and even 
in elangei of losing his dominion* he ultimately 
man iged, with the aid of the Crtholio league and 
of the Electoi George I of Sixony, to subdue 
tlii'in Bohemia loBt all its pnvih ges By hanging, 
confiscation of property, and tin banishment of 
mn inner ible families, the wretched laud w is reduoed 
to obedience, and the inti eduction of the Jesuits, 
and rigorous persecution of Protestants, le estab- 
lished Catholicism Meanwhile, F had been elected 
emperor of Germany (1610) The war, which 
properly ended with the subjugation of Bohemia, 
was at the B&me time transferred to the rest of 
Germany, and took the character of a religions 
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war— the famous ‘ Thirty Years’ War ’ (q v )* The 
two imperial generals, Tilly and Wallenstein, were 
opposed by a confederacy of the Protestant states 
of Lower Saxony, with Christian IV of Denmark 
at their head, but the confederates were defeated 
by Tilly at the battlo of Lutter, in Brunswick, and 
forced to conclude peac c ( 1 mix t k, 1629) Confident 

in the ascendency winch he hid acquired, F, in 
the same year, issued an Indict of Restitution for 
the whole of (hi mam, tilting aw ly fiom the 
Protestants no ill v all the rights they hud acquired 
by a cental yot struggle*, and the tioons of Wal 
lenstciu ind of tin league won immcdiitdy stt 
to work to cany it out in Niveril ]>Ja(c** But 
further piocu dings wue soon incited by the 
dismissal of W illenste m, on whi<h the diet of the 
empm it lb gi ashing hid insisted, md l»v tho 
opposition of 1 Uc1h1uu, who put c\eiy wheel m 
movement to curb the pow* i of the House of 
Austin Vi this time dsn, a lot midtible opponent 
to tho schemes oi the empuor appe ued in the 
person of Gustwus Vdolplms of Sweden (q v ) 
Aftei tile murile l of Wilhustcm, the eemniv i tit c it 
which is ill linlfaee il)le blot em I* s imim>l\, the 
impend command* 1 , (1 ill is, gome!, Kill, the hittle* 
ot Noid Im^e n whuh hid the (fleet ol elc tie lung 
Sax ouy from tho Swedish illimee but the ibiliiy 
of tile buiduh ^tueiils, ioi whom \iistm h \el 
none that wen i nideh met the open put th it 
Frinee now took in the content bmu lit biek the' 
bilinee e>t victory so 1 u to the Piolestmt inns, 
that when F die el, Fchni u\ 1 “>, lbl7»h< hid given 
Up tlic hope ot c el lit lining 111* objects His 
lugn is one ot flu most eUsutioim m lustoi} , for 
Gummy owes bnu nothing but blooelslie el, md 
misery, and desol ition 

FERDINAND TIT , empeie.i ot (lummy, lb 17— 
16)7, the son of Fcidiuiml II , w is boin 11th July 
1G08 lie w is nejt so much undu 1c suite il md 
Spanish influence tls Ins f ithu H ivnig aeeom 
named the annus in thur c impugns liter the 
death of Willuistcm, he hid witu« ssed the misein s 
of war, uul w is inclined foi pence, but the con 
flictllig interests of tile iuiliuduil btlligennth 
hmderod my unity of \nw, mel rn ide itneeossaiy 
to proci e el with the e ouit st I Jins w is this inise l 
able* wai piotiaeteel, e\u extending m cneuit, me! 
increasing m (lev million owing to the growing 
hcentiousne ss of the seldiuv At last in 1613, a 
congress met at M, nste r to m mge turns of pc ue, 
which was < one bide el in IbiH, mel ib known i *tln 
Peace* of Westphalia At tho euet of the empire, 
1653—16)1, tlu list pu sided o\u by an empuor 
ill person, F etTeetcd import mt iltei itions in tlic 
administration of pistiec He died, 2d April lG r >7, 
shortly after eoneluding m alliuiee with Poland 
against Sweden Ills son, Leopold I, succeeded 
him in the Gum m empire 

FERDINAND I, empuor of Austria (183 j— 
1848), eldest son of Fi inus I T>y his second mamage 
with Mana Thcicsa of the ifouse of Naples, was 
born at Vienm 19th Apid 1791 He was from 
the first of a weak constitution and was unfortunate 
m those to whom lus education was intrusted 
Yet he shewed on all occasions a goodness of heart, 
which was fosteied by the fxunplo of his unob, the 
Archduke Charles, to whom he w is much attached 
While crown prune, lie ti i\ lied through his Italian 
provinces, Switzerland, and pirt of France*, and 
took great interest in manufacturing industry In 
1835, ho succeeded his father on the* tlu one It 
Was expected from his character that ho would 
Inaugurate a more liberal policy than his prede- 
cessors had pursued, but the absolutist principles 
that seem destined to rule for ever the Austrian 


cfcbihet, triumphed, and Mettenuok was allowed to 
carry on the government. It now became obvious 
that F sadly lacked moral decision, and his 
‘goodness’ exhausted itself in numerous acts of 
clcmcnoy and hcnevolence Novel tholess, during 
his reign, the* industry ot Austria made a great 
advance, and the gieat netwoik of lailroada and 
lnghw iys was begun The msm rectum in Galicia, 
1840, led to the aum x at ion of Ciaiow to Austria 
No country w im more affected by the Eiuojieau 
nioviment that begin m the v'intei of IS 47 — 1848 
thin An tm, though the it volution n\ storms that 
shook the i input cunnot be ittnbuti d to any want 
ot goodwill to his people on the pill ot Feidmaud, 
bill onl \ to ,i complete. W lilt of politlial wisdom 
On tlu distmb iuus bu iking out m Much, be i on- 
suited to tin dismiss il oi Me tti lineh, the appoint 
incut ot a it sponsible ministry, and glinted tho 
outlines ot a constitution In M i>, lu letixed with 
Ins (ouit te> Inuspiuck, but w is induced to ubuui 
to the capitd m August \t list, the October 
liimim etion in Yienni niutle bnu again Iravo tho 
p ijaee ot •Schonbtuuu and i< tuc to Dluult/, where, 
on 2d Ihecmbti ISIS, be* nbeln ited m fivoui of 
lus n«])liew, Fj in/ losoph lb lias since lestdod 
it Pi igiu lb in mu <1, 27th JMuuiry J8J1, 
Girolnu d uigliti i of Vutoi Lilian iu I T, king of 
►S u dun i, hut Iuih noihilelun 

1 ERD1 N AND mi Cviiimii, 5th of (’aside, 
2el ot \i igon, kl ot N ipbs, Uiel 2d of Sudy, w f as 
bom 10th Mu<h 1 4 V2 lb vv is the son of 1 olin 
U , king ot >iv im inti Aiigem, and in 1469 
mauled, it V ill idolid. Is du II i, sisit i of Henry IV 
ot Cistih Lvui in the litctmu ot Jui father, 
cunts weie pi\mg the w iy ioi the subsequent 
union of tin iwo kingdom* oi Castile and Aragon 
On ihe eh ith of 1 It my I\ ot Cistde in 1474, the 
( cut i b n insid to in knowledge the le gitiin i< y of 
bis d itiphle r In mi, anel juoeliinicd Isabella and 
bei husbind F |oint wove k igns A w u ensued, 
in whuh tluy w'cie completely suck did In 1479, 
V becoming kmg ot Ai igon on tlu de ith of lus 
fitliu, tin two kingdoms <4 \i igem md Castile 
wire unitul in 1 in persons ot 1* md Jsibella. 
Is ibcll i, ho we vc r, is long im dn livid, muni lined 
he'i j»o i tie >n as queen e>l ( ' i lib, iml illowul her 
liusban 1 no other slim m the geiveiumuit than 
tin jnivibgcot ilbxiug bis si, n ituie to tin* clerics h, 
md of uniting lus aims with lui own F ’s whole 
rtigu wis in umntujupted m nes oi siu c c ssful wars 
in Castile , he* distinguisl cd hmisi If by tho ofbctmil 
Hiippross’em ol the binditti, who bad be conic* tonmrl- 
ililf in the* confusion resulting iiom the civil wais 
This be u c oinplisbcd by ic organising and putting 
m fence iguust them the hn inant/nd, m biothor 
liood, i kind of Spanish mdrtii, composed of tho 
citi/e ns and the country pcopk But F, whose 
(lift arid Mgoiu wi m epuie M u hiave h m, was not 
content w9tli taking stiong me isures tg limit the 
Castihm out I iws , he ils»» ie solved to bleak the 
power ot the feudal nobility, and multi good 
u^t* of tho hn mawlarf m ( nrywg <»ut this design 
Gitus and towns were eiieom iced to make them- 
selves iiidcpcnelrTit of the noble % who wue deprived 
of m my linpoitaiit privileges Among other 
humiliations, tlmy we*r< subjected tei tho ordinary 
trdmmls of justice The establishment of the 
Inquisition m 1478 -1480, although pnmanly and 
m unly mteuehd to furtlni 'religious’ ends, like- 
wise iulpccl tei lessen their influence F also 
strengths ned his powe i l y \cstmg in himself aild 
lus BuciiHsoiB the giand niibtenship of the military 
orders of ( ahtrava, Aieantaia, and Santiago £n 
all his schu its, F was ably Bccondtd by hi» queen 
Isabella, and by the celebrated Cardinal Ximan£*. 
Tho year 1492 w as the most brilliant in hi* reign, 
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and is one of the most important xn the history 
of the material progress of the world. It was signal- 
ised by the discovery of America by Christopher 
Columbus, though the honour of having aided the 
groat navigator belongs not to F , but to Isabella. 
The same year witnessed the capture of Granada, 
and the Tttrcat of the last Moorish monarch mto 
Africa F , wlm had a true Spanish hatn d ot he r< s) , 
immediately issued an older for the expulsion of 
the Jews lrom the completed kingdom , and, in 
consequeuco, 100,000— some say 800,000 ot his 
new subjects were compelled to scatter thunschts 
over Europe This <ut was matin j wise noi 
Christian, but it was m aicoidamo with tin nh 
gioua barbarism of the age , and t spu mllv of Spun 
It was followed, several ye ars aftu, by the pi i seat 
tion and expulsion of the Moors- an i< t still mole 
unwise 4 than the fonmi, foi the Glenns of Grmida 
were unqui stionably the most indiistnous, civilised, 
and rdmed inh ilutints of the Pcmnsuli l 1 w is 
as successful nbitud as it home lie w is \n tonous 
over Alfonso V r , king ot Portugil, while his 
gener il, Coil/ ilvo eh Conlov i, tw iee w icste el N iph s 
from the Frcne h the se e onel tmu in lKH -iltei 
which it icmaiiud peimiiuntly m l 4 s possession 
In the following ye ir, Isilulli elnd, anrl m ] r )0 r >, 
he man led Gen name eh l'oix, uun of Louis AIT 
of France' lit took pirt m tin famous h igiu et 
Cambrai forme el against Vemet m I 'iOH , mule 
himself mastei of vinous towns anel tmticsses in 
Afnca, and m 1512, conquered the kingdom ol 
Navdiie , thus be coming mon uch ot Spun lrom the 
P\icnu?s to the 1 Uoe k of Giludtii Il< elnel at 
Madugak |o Jimmy 21, HU), me l w is succeeded 
by his gianelson, ( lmhs V To F and Isibelli 
Spam owes her unity and gu itm s is i nibuni, 
and, in the no less skiltul hinds <>t tlnu successor, 
she oxe i cist el in impend inline nte mu J mopi, 
which it let] line el Luthe i anel the Ihfounitiem to 
check St c Pie wcott’s JJidoi if of tin Hi ujn oj J a di 
nunrt and Jwbdlu ot Spain (18 18) 

FERDINAND YU, king ot Spun, bom 14th 
October 1784, w is tht non ot king Clin Its IV and 
thePrmctss Mana Louis i ot Pumi Mtluuigh lit 
hail the ach ant igc of t \t < lie ut pi e ct ptors, e spe 1 1 xlly 
tilt* Canon Escoiquu, in Ins youth, \ct tin m u hm i 
turns of the notonems Godov, luinisti i ot Spain 
]>K vented linn fiom enjoying in> oppoitumtns foi 
the intelligent t \oiuse of Ins f icultic s A eh hbt r ite 
attempt was made by Ins motile i ind Goeloy to 
degrule linn into a lovu ot nine mirn il pit isuns, 
that their influence ind nuthonty might be un 
restr lined F soem concaved an aveision to tlie 
mimstci, winch w is mat used by Ins mairngf m 
1802 with the imiuhle ind ae complisheel Mma 
Antometta Then s i, ihuightei of Ferelin ind I , king 
of the Two Sialits This lady, who endeavoured 
to maintain hti husband’s dignity, dud, ‘21st Miv 
1806, of grief, as is supposed, it the msmts othial 
to her by Godoy, the king hunsclf, and above ill by 
the queen. Suspicions ot foul play, however, wtit 
entcitained by Ferdinand Mainly foi the purpose 
of gratifying their h itred tow aids Goeloy, a number 
of the noblts, headed by the Duke of lnfautado, 
assembled round the ci own prince A filso step 
that the lattt i now took piovtel the beginning of 
great misery to Spain By the advice of the Canon 
Eacoiquiz, lie wiott a letter to Napoleon, in whit h 
he expressed a wish to mairy the tldest daughter 
ot Lumen Bonapute This letter fell into the 
hands ot the minister himself, and the prince wa« 


in consequent t ariested m the Esconol, 28th October 
1807, ana dec lured a traitor by a royal proclama 
turn, written in Godoy’ s own hand, and addressed 


to the Council of Castile. The anunoaity of the 
people towards the minister led to the revolution 
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of Aronjuez, and the king abdicated in favour of 
F , 10th March 1808 Almost immediately after, 
however, Charles wrote to Napoleon, declaring Ida 
abdication to be forced Napoleon, who had designs of 
his ow n upon Spain, refused to recognise F as Icing* 
but sent him an inv itation to meet him at Bayonne. 
In spite of all warnings to the contraiy, P repaired 
to Bayonne, at which place he arrived on the 
20th A pul, mil was received with distinction by 
N apolt on Meanwhile, how ever, the French troope 
under Mm it hid marched across the Pyrenees, 
and take n possession of the Spanish capital The 
wntchid squabbles and lecnminations that now 
took pi iee be two cn (’harks and Ins son, and which 
win encouraged by Eapolum, ended in V ’s renounc- 
ing the mown of Spun unconditionally, receiving 
foi himself md his postinty an annual income of 
0()0,()00 1i uus fiom the tiown levtnucs of France, 
and likewise the pal ice and paiks oi Navai re The 
ch&teau oi V ill m ay, belonging to Prime Tnlley- 
l md, was assigned to linn as a residence, along 
with hi» biotin r Don Cuius, lus uncle Don Antonio, 
the (’mon Es< oiquiz, md the Duke of San Carlos 
litre Ins proceedings wut watt lntl with tin utmost 
vigilante, and it w is not till the end of the year 
ISii, win n the splendid suns of British triumphs 
in the Piniusiili bid madt a longti ou up.ation of 
tin (oimtiy hythc kn m h impossible , th it Napoleon 
oil ci i d t<» lcinslitt Inm on the tlnoin of Spain 
(>u tin lltli ot Mm 1 F lctuimd to fspam, whtro 
In w n it m iv i d w ith v ay dcmonsti ition of loyalty 
md afhctiou \ 1 1 y aufoitunitcly ioi Spam, and 
ilso Ioi ins own commit, F had, in tin nn untune, 
It lined to issoculc hbt jalism with lacobimsm, and 
both with lion iputisin, so tint, on Ins rt accession 
to powti, In thi c vv Jiiiusclf into tin hinds of the 
thigy and tin rt icluui uy poitum ot his nobility 
Even lie hut his urn d m M ttlinl, In refused to 
swi u oi icttdt to tin ((institution of the Cortes, 
is mtuicring too nun h with tin fin ixercisc of 
rigil mthoiitv though lie pioituscd mother in its 
p] k < Fiom tin inonn nt, howevt l, tli it he assumed 
tin it ins of govt i mile ut, a sems oi tiansattions 
took pint w Inch excited thi. istoiiiBhment ind 
disgust ol ill lil k i il minded politic i ms in Euiope 
lnstc id ot the promised constitution, thcio com 
nnnecd a ft uiiii system ot persecution against all 
who win snspiittdoi holding liber il opinions , and 
executions, liiipiisoiuneiit, exile, and conhscation of 
piopaty reigned in ill parts ol the kingdom The 
monastic ordtis, the Inquisition, and the rack were 
listond, and tveiy expression of opinion iigorously 
u jnessed At length, m J urn uy 1820, an msurrcc- 
tum Inoke out, and F was comptlled to restore the 
constitution ot the Cortes of 1812, but the French 
gov mi nunt mtirfumg by fence of aims, absolutism 
vv is it stoiul in Spam m 182 i In 1829, F married 
the* notonous M iria Christina She was his fourth 
spouse By the lirst thiee, he had no children. 
M iri i, how cur, bore him two children Isabella II , 
the pit stnt quten of Spam, and the Infanta Mana 
Louis i, who married the Duke of Montpensiur By 
the lntluincc of Maria Chnstma, F was induced to 
ibto file the Salique law excluding females from 
the tin one, and to restore the old L-astilian law of 
cogn ite succession This step led to a dangerous 
combination among the adherents of the King’* 
bi other, Don Carlos, even diumg the lifetime ofc 
tlu forinoi, and after his death, to a civil war See 
Don Caklos, Espakterg, <SLc On the 20th June 
1851, the deputies, Cortes, and grandees of the 
kingdom took the oath of fealty, and did homage 
to the Pnncess of the Asturias, and F died on the* 
29th September of the same year 
FE'RDINAND I, king of the Two Sicilies, 
was the son of Chailes flL of Spam, and born 






12th January 1751 When Charles ascended the 
Spanish throne in 1759, F, though a minor, suc- 
ceeded him on that of Naples under a regency 
After his marriage, m 1768, with Mana Carolina, 
daughter of the Empress Mana Theresa, ho fell 
completely under hei influence, and lost all his 
former popularity The queen and her favourite 
minister Acton (q v) ruUd the kingdom F 
joined England and Austria against France m 
1793, but iu 1801 was forced to enter into a treaty 
with the First Consul A, subsequent violation of 
this treaty compelled him, in 1806, to take r< fuge m 
Sicily, uudoi the pmte t tion of tlu English A 
French aimy marched into Naples, and took ]k>s 
session of the kingdom, ninth N ipoh on bestow td 
first on his brotln i lost pli, and ifterw aids ou Mm it 
F was icmstittd by tin tomitss ot Vienna, and 
enteiecl JNaplcs, ultt i Muiits flight, in June I S 1 
His quetn had dud m 18J4 Dining the rtiohi 
tion of 1820 Ik w is obligtdto mtiodint tlu Npinisli 
constitution of 1812, but abolished it m\t > c n 
With the In Ip of Auslnuj irms Ht, howt\ti, 
exjiellcd tin Jt suits uid ihohsliul superfluous ion 
vents, acts that miy pci hips, putty atom toi his 
bloody pei st uitioti ot tlu ltjmblx ins m 1800, nul 
lus gencnl mtipilhy to mlijitt m d pnntiphs of 
I government. Ut dud Finuiu b 182"), mil m h 
sued edit! by In* son Fi me is [ , who dud in IS JU 

If KUDIN AND Jl, king o( tin Two Suilus, 
uas the son ot I i nv is I by Jus second witt, 
IsihclLi Mini ot Spun md w is bom l‘2tb 
Januiry lMO lb Mneccdcd 1> 1 itln i m IS 10 

The country w is m tin most wuUlud condition, 
and all eyes \sti< tin in d to tlu young King, 
the beginning ot whose iul'm w is muked by 
\anous uts ot (lummy tow aids politu. d unrnus, 
and also by tlu mtiodiu turn of ltfoims m tlu 
economy and govunnunt of the couutij Hut it 
was not long before In began to hstin to louiji 
counsels, w Inch s iw dingo toi tin whole pomisnli 
in libtnl rm wui i s 1 mm th it turn, N ipks bu mu 
tho B( cue of incessmt tonsjmuy, liisumction 
bloodshed, and politic tl pi attentions Ferdinand j 
yielded to tlu stonn of ISIS, md gi mt< d i coiisti 
tution to both juris of lus dominions , he w is e\i n 
obliged to tike put m tlu yy u against \ustni m 
Northern Tt ily Pin Sic ill ms mistrusted uni with 
reason, tlu king s piocc ( dmgs, and dt < 1 ir* d that in 
and his furiily h\tl forfeited tin Suihui clown 
F followed tlu constitution ho fu u to < ill *Ju 
chambers togitlur, but qunkly dismissed th* m, 
impatient of my mttrb lenci with li s iiitlioiity 
Alter the subjugation oi ftu ily m 181*1 when tlu 
reaction bt gan to sd in dl mer Italy, lit histcnccl 
complete I y to <ut asith tlu m yv constitution while 
all who hid tilu u my jiart in Nt itc rtfoims 
were subjected tu those mid pc ntcutnuis that tlu 
Letters of Mr Gladstone li nt lu Id up to the exet ri 
tion of the world F (bed 22d M i> 18)0, and w is 
succeeded by lus sou Fi amis II 

FERDINAND III, (band Duke of Tuscany, 
and Archduke of Austin i w es born at Floieme, 
hth May 1709 In 1700, lit succeeded his father, 
Leopold II, in the go\ummut of Tuscmy, when 
the latter obtained the imperial throne at the death 
of the Emperor Joseph II , Ja opold h brotlu r F ’s 
rale m Tuscany was one m combined mildness 
and ability , and during his n igu ware inaiiguiatcd 
many judicial, economical, and legislative refonns 
commerce was protected and encouraged , hospitals 
and asylums founded, good roads opened through 
the state, and the greatest attention bestowed on 
the welfare of his subjects, whit h an cnhghtened 
avid good prince could exercise. A lover of peaceful 
progress, he remained stnctly ncutrai m the first 


coalition against France, and was the first tfoyterehrn 
m Europe to recognise and treat diplonMtiealiy 
with tile French Republic in 1792. In 
dated by the combmed menaces of the Russian 
and British cabinets, F was constrained to rnllp* , 
quish Ins ncntril polity, and become a passive j 
member of the i o ilition formed by the above gQVOTli* J 
ments ag mist hr mcc In 1795, on the French 
occupation ot Piedmont, ho speedily reassumed 
friendly lclitums with Fiance hi 1797, in order 
to stiye lus stih shorn annexation to the Cisalpine 
Republic, F lomludid a treaty with Bonaparte on 
most unf iy oui xbk turns, undertaking to pay a 
yi u h \y to Flame, and to tiansfer to tho Museum 
ol Piris point ot tlu thief master puces of the Flor- 
( n tint g ill i ii s, me lading the ‘ Venus (it ’ Medici 1 
Owing to tin ( onlimud mtngucs of Franco m lus 
stitts, I* y\ is ioi c « d 1o s<tk an Austrian alliance, 
which furnished Bmnputi yyith a pretext for 
dulumg y\,ir simult imously mrunst Austria and 
Tust iny In 17 (> 9, F ritirtd to Vienna, leaving 
the I 1 1 dull tioops in (Kiupition ot Tuscany In 
1801, it the nt uc ot Lunewlh, lit was lotood to 
Mnoiimc all cl uni on Tin< my In 1 SI 4, the pence 
ot Pins k install <1 him in Tu«t inv, and < veu restored 
lus utistiL ticisuiLi il< dud 17th June 1S24, 

It iving In c t lit s to Ills son Lc ojtold 1 1 

FE1U N PINO, i town of It ily m the th legation 
of Fi osuioiu , u id six milts nt utli \vt stot the town of 
th it n urn Hot l uuis ol tlu uuiint walls, built m 
tlu tytlopi m styh of lugi nngulai and polygonal 
blot ks ot hint stone, md pvhlud oi Huruuuinted 
with Mom in in istuny, no mort u having been used, 
in still ( xt int P is tlu indent Fcrcntmum, a city 
ol tlu iltinui Pie sent pop 8100 

FERGUSON, i Scottish philosopher and 

lnstoimn, y\ is bom (1721) at Logit rut, m Perth- 
shire, w licit 1 Ins iatlui yy is pmsb ministei He 
»t lulled it tlu uinveisities ot St Andrews and 
rdinhuigli, and w is ipponitt tl (1742) chaplain to 
tlu 42d U pint nt, m vtliu h tajiuity In was pi event 
it tlu batth of lontomj, mil is Haiti to have 
chugid the t in my swoid m bind, among fhe 
fort mod ot tin n unit nl In 17o7, ht sucxetdcd 
J > iy id i I mm is ktt pi i of tlu A dvot atis’ Library m 
I* din bin gl i il< w is nt \t ippointt d professor m 
Hit bdinbmgh Dimeisity, tust of n itural plnl 
o>opliy, in 17">9, ind substqm ntly (17(rl), ot moral 
jilniosophy - i subject which had always had great 
«.t ti actions toi him While holding tins ofiicc, ho 
u comp mud the joungLirl of Chesterfield (1774) 
on his tnvi Is on tin continent, md m 1778 — 1779, 
ht w t< (l as HLtrt t u y to the commission sent out by 
liOitl North to tiy to .uiangt the disputes between 
ttu North Amt in m cobnuts xml the mother countiy 
Thu side tit In « In ilth induced him, m 1784, to 
resign hn moussorship, m yylut h he wis sucuoded 
by Dug ihl Sttyvui In 1791, In yisitttl various 
jiarts ot the tontincnt, md on lus it turn, took up 
Jus it mil uf t tor sour turn it Nculpath Castle, in 
Twt ( dd lit , and littirly in Sr Andrews, where he 
died, ‘22d Ftbruuy J S 1 (> Ilia cluil works are — 
/W/// iHL 1/n / / iht oi if (>t Cnnl Son«^/(Lon<L 1767), 

/ mhtuUK of Mota! PlnttHojiliti ( Lond 1769), Ihiitoi'y 
uf t/if yVo'/Ks<f and r J n w/nation of tlu* R Oman 
Rfjmblif (bond 178,1), and Pnnupb* of Moral and 
Pohluji! hnni<< (Loud 1792) Tlu yvoik by which 
lit is best known is bis Jiinr^rv oj th * R<ynia% 
Utpuhlu , this, together vith the Essay and Insti- ’ 
tutes, have* gone tlu ough a numbe r of editions AM 
lus yyoiks have been translated into German and 
French, and the Institutes has been used as a ! 
textbook in several foreign universities. F W0S ! 
distinguish! d for the dt cision and manknefis of bk» 
character 

m 
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FERGUSON, James, was bom (1710) near Keith, 
a village m Banffshire, Scotland. His father being 
a poor day labour ( r, he enjoyed only three months 
of instruction at school, and his subsequent acquire 
mtnls weio tho result of his own insatiable thirst 
for knowledge IIi« tastes lay principally foi 
practical mechanics mcl astronomy, and while 
keeping sheep, to which lie was early scut, lie w is 
constantly employe d in miking models of mills, &c , 
and at night m studying the stars Aftei wot king 
at various country < inploynu nts he took to dr iwmg 
patterns for lulus’ dresses, and copying pit l urn 
and pi mts with pc n iml ink lb tlun supported 
himself and Jus parents by ch iwing portr ills lust 
m Edinburgh, and ilhiwaith (l/4*>) in London , 
his leisure time lu mg ill the wink given to 
astronomtcil pin suits In J 7 IS, lit be gm lecturing 
on astronomy md me eh inns with gi< if accept iue l 
H e was elected a l 1 1 How of Die Koyil Society m 
1763, and lefnved iiom fhoigt Iff a pension of 
£50 lfe now give up portrute, inel devoted 
himself to Its tilling rind wilting on his iavoiuite 
subjects He duel in 1770 J’ w is hold m 
high istoem tor the wot ill nml amubility of Ins 
character, as wt II is for lm e \ti loidm uy mcl Me U 
taught acejuuc me nts Ft sv men hive done moie to 
promote i knowledge of the ie suits of sue lie c, 
among those who hue not the liUuntagc ot legnln 
scientific tr lining Ills principil winks nic - 
Astionomi) (t planted upon tin Patti iVarfoti'* 
Principle (17*%, Sir Divul Ihe»\vstei’s id, 2 
vols 18J1) , Ij(>itun s on Mulinmt s, If mhos Uitn* 
PnmmaLit *, and Ophtn (I7b0) , ilso edited by Su 
I)a\id Bre vvstu in 1805, iml >S <lnf Mtdiantial 
l£jn>t cm s, w ith m \ntobiogi iphy (177 1) 

FERGUSSON, lion n, a Scottish poe t, wis bom 
at Edinburgh ibout tin uu 17 ">0, and neeiMcl 
his education it tlie uum isity oi St Andie ws, 
where ho w is m posse ssion ed i bursiiy founded 
by a person oi his own nunc, ind it sided lour yens 
Subsequently, he it move el to bdinlmigh, inel was 
employed m the ollieo of the eomnussiry cleik 
His poems w ei e chiefly eoniiibuted to Rnddnnau v 
WteUtf Maqazmu iml guilt cl luiu tousuicriblc local 
reput ition Unhappily, tin-, ie put it ion proved his 
rum His society vv is tagcily sought , and in tint 
convivial time, iie was led into excesses which 
permanently in jilted his lit iltli lit kll into i 
religious mcl me holy , and iinaliy, through m acei 
elentil fi icture of the skull, bee aine totally cliuangcd 
He died on tho lhth October 1774, at the age* ot 
twenty fom 

F’fl poems uc distinguished by considei ible 
humour, fancy, and puiity of languige, anil lie 
possessed git at mibteiy ovei Low 1 mcl Notch Jb 
sketches with 1 iv dint "S conte mpoi ary life ind inti 
dents, and much ot oiu knowledge of old Edinburgh 
is derived fiom his v cists Ilia finie how eve i 
rests quite as much upon his unhappy lilt and 
early death, and upon tho cue must met that lie 
was to some extent the foreiuuncr of Bin ns, as 
upon the c^stntial mu its ot his wise Burns 
adorned his works, was indebted to tliem for hmts, 
called him ‘lus cider brother in the Muses,’ and 
when lio came to Edinburgh, erected a memorial 
stone oven his gi avc 

FE'ltlJE (Lit ), holidtjs (luring which political 
and legil tiaiisattions were BU&pended m ancient , 
Home, and slaves eii|oyed a cessation from laboui 
Feriai were thus dmmta sfi, the opposite of the dies 
fash See Fastt Days winch were consecrated 
to a particular divinity, on which any public cere- 
mony was ulebmted, and the like, were fenao In 
conti adistinction to these which were fence publico* 
(public holidays), there were fence privates, which 


were observed by single families, in commemoration 
of some particular occurrence of importance to them 
or their ancestors. Birthdays, clays of purification 
after a funeral, &c , were also obse rvea as family 
ferne The public feri e \vc i e divided into those 
which were always kept [ulativat) on certain days 
in irked in the calendar, and those which *w ere 
k< pt by command of the consuls or other superior 
magistr ites on tht oct asion of any public emergency 
‘ The manner m winch all public feme were kept 
bears great an ilogy tt) om Sunday The people 
giuually visitcil the temples of the gods, and 
olhied u]> Dieir pnytrs and Bamfiees The most 
mi ions md solemn hi cm to hivi been the fence 
tin pet at n a , ail tin othon Were generally attended 
by icjoiungs and f< ’ Site an rl iboi itn article 

by lh Kelimitz in Smith’s Dichownif oj Greet and 
Roman inUtjmUt s In Sc otl ind, those days during 
which it w is not liwful Joi (emits to be held, 
execution to pioceecl, oi any other judicial step 
to Ik t ikon, used to be rallc d f( riut times, but tho 
t XpUSSIOIl is obsoh t( 

FEHMA'NAdlf, ui ml ind eoutitv in the south- 
west of Ulstu luovuuc, Ire I md It is 45 miles 
long, ind 2 ( ) mo id Ale a, 714 square miles, 
p- u able , 7 V m wood, inel above* * in w itci, mcluchug 
Uppu and Lower Lough Lme There nre other 
mu illci likes, is Loi s Melwn and M urn m The 
suifuc is mostly i * cession of ibrupt mountains 
and lulls, usiug in Ci i e agli 21 88 ie e t, iml in Bclmore 
1 U2 feet The seimiv virus fiom the i idlest 
vales to Die wilelc st upliuds Tin due i rocks aie 
mountain hmestoiu, with m my t ivitics and unelcr- 
giound vv att r eouiscs, millstone gnt, and old led 
Hindstom Some (.oil non, md m uhlt o< cur The 
chief me is are the brnc inel its trihut irrns, the 
(‘olebiooko, "Woodioid md Vnicy The sod in 
Du low giounds is i eh(]> iieh loun, but jii the 
limestone md sandstemc districts, it is cold mul 
thin The dumb is mild md moist Maishftvci 
prevuls m siunnur and lutunm in the low tracts 
ncai Loin'll I me In 185S, m uly lulf the surface 
w is m uo]) , o its, bade y, win it, pot itoe s, turnips, 
inel Iny being the e hici piodiuts r Ihc chief 
e\[xnts uc oils, butfei, anel eggs F is divided 
into S h ironies inel M polishes It returns 2 
numbers to pulianmnt Pnncipil towms Ennm- 
lvillai, Lismisk. i, and Lowtluistown Fe>p (1851) 
116,017, (1S(»1) 107 172 In 1871, tluro wore 130 
nitionil schools, with 82*1 beludats The chief 
anti<]mtus are riths or rude Inlltoits, and some 
ecclesiastic il nuns 

FERMAT, lhi rr* I)*, a Fiencli mathematician, 
w is bom it Toulouse in 1500, ancl at an early 
pi nod, in conjunction with his fntnd Pascal, hit 
upon a very ingenious mode of considering figurate 
numbers, upon which he subsequently based his 
doctrine* oi the cileulation of probabilities. F 
employed himself gi catty with the properties of 
numbt rs, and maeic many aoute ebscoveries m 
ngud to their composition and analysis He also 
squared the paribola in a much simpler way than 
Archimedes at au cailier period had done, and 
m ule many other discoveries in geometry His 
me thoel ot finding tlie greatest and least ordinates of 
curved lines was analogous to the method of the 
then unknown differential calculus In addition to 
his scientific attainments, F possessed an extraor- 
dinaiy knowledge of ancient and modem languages. 
He died at Toulouse m 1(>05 A collection oflVs 
works appeared at Pans m 1079 

FERMA'TA, m Music, is the name given to a 
pause, or resting-point, generally marked by the 
sign ^ The notes over which this sign is placed 
are prolonged beyond their true length. The 




FEEMIOTAtrOK-^EIEMiamto AKD DISTILLED LIQUORS. 

fermata 10 frequently found near the end of a part when boiled yeast or boiled gluten is added to 
of a composition, which affords an opportunity for ordinary sugar 

the singer or player to introduce an extempore The remaining processes of fermentation Ore the 
embellishment. benzoic fermentation, yielding, amongst other matter#, 

FERMENTATION is the term applied to the the Essential Oil of Bitter Almonds (q v.U the, 
change which occurs m one organic substance when wuipu foi mentation, which occurs in mustard When 
influenced by anothu 111 1 state of decay or putre moistened with w iter, md during which the pungent 
faction. The pioccbs was originally understood to °d of mustard is developed, and the acetotuitQrmm* 
include all the changes w Inch matter of plant and Ration, wliuh is liowo.\or, not a true instance of 
animal origin undergoes when disunited from the fermentation, as the ox\geu of the mr is required to 
living fora, but ib now ustrieted to < ertain of the complete the 1 hinge See Ackiio Aiud 
changes Tims, then arc raui) Fubstsuua. smh as FEttMKJTTKD LIQUORS .uo aleoliolio beveP- 
starch and sugai, whn.li ln\c no powu of them Jna( i w by brim ntition of sauhume fluids 

selves to pass into du it, 01 chtnge in inniposition antl JllH(S f the pnnupil bang the diilerent kinds 
thiough length* m d puioeU of time, whilst then* is ot - ^ 0l ^ tlf mu i t » by fa mentation of an infusion 
another cl w ot subst moe s, including albunu n, fihun, of nmlt> ( ] lu n y ot ] m li >, hut also sometimes of other 
and cascinf, is well i, ge latinous tissue b, mucus, ku uls of gum, and v w , 111 ido by fa mentation of 
&c , which, when < v posed to model itcly heitul ur ^ riy)L )UKt ( In by fc rmentation of the 
in a moist condition, nun. or less rmidly begin to ^ ot app i (s f p tnifi 0 i tint of p ( irs , palm mne, 

putrefy or decompose 'Hie littei substances vi/, by tenmntation of ihc sap of tfiffucnt kinds of 

those which spoilt imously pms into a state ol pi | m Formatted licpiois, c ommouly c ailed wines, 
change, ire c illc d jn mints and when they an arc j s0 nm ,p f lom the jinn of vai ions kinds of 

bi ought m cont ict with Migu, , which otherwise fnilf - > IS uin mt vlllc f lnm tint ot tin ltd currant, 

would not be alti led, tin) < nisi the latter to b< j rom i\ u pU( ( » ot home loots, as parsnip win© 

broken up into simple 1 compounds it is this i|om tll lt ol the pu mip, Ac The sap of tho 
process tint constitutes hnm nt itm.i r llu hinunt Ameiic 111 Alo« , oi Jc/im (q v ), yields tho fer- 
13 alwavc 1 hod} which Ins the powci ot rotting 11Rut( d | 1( . um < Uh d /Vr/w#, mne h uhi d in Mexico 
or becoming putnd, in«l 1 ntmlly m a stile \ v „„ , s unde iiom the s ip ot tlu biich, and that 
ot decomposition lwuy snbstinu which is liiblc (>t W)llu ot [ ur tin s ih used for a siuulir propose, 
to puti(t> hnomis, while putr* t>in % a fnment, A1(((d JS t j (im(n t(cl liquoi made tioui honey 
and m this condition inpiins the pn.pertyot y , on » CNCry f t 1I1U „ud liquoi, a kind of «jnt 1/ may 
setting moing tlu pn>< < s«, oi Icinn ntatiou m iny be obt hum l by distill ition 
Scm ond body cipible ol it end ntuns tlit powtL 

till it is so lit clc composed tint tho putiisnmc n IdiUMhXTKI) AND DIST1LL131) IAQTTOltS, 
over r Ihe f< 1 mails iii \uy widely djstiibutcd in SiMisncsoi Under tin lu idings lb r EK, brntirs, 
organic matte t ind huiu, wlininn a plmt 01 nil and Wini, will be found puticuius uh to tho 
amnnl dies, tin pioccss of tc rment ition proceeds lnstoiy, iinnutu tim, &c , of tlu si liquors Ail that 
more 01 lc sh rapidly The most import mt Kmd of is con tempi lie el m the pie sent irtuie, is a statement 
fenntut ition is tint known under the design it ion of the cpiantitu s nnnufutmul and consumed in 
of iwifit/s, and winch tonus pait of the plot esses m the United Kingdom of Gnat Hi it nil and Ireland 
the pupal aUon ot -1< oiiol bee r, wnu , &e It con In 1801, the consumption ot spirits, British, colonial, 
Biflts in tlit action of 1 pt ud nr ft rim nt called ist ind foiei^n, in the United Kingdom was 8,800,t>40 
(q v) upon a sac (Inline Inpinl, when tho sngu gillons In titty ye us, it Ind coiisidnably more 
(O^H, 4 ) w d« c omposi d into two itoms of than trebled, hivin' nsen in 1 *“>5 J to 29,7(>0,224 

alcohol (each llj ()_), four itoms of e ubonic ae jd gillons fn the smic turn, the popul itioti had 
(each CO ), md two itoms ot w itc 1 (e i< li JIO) In iisen 110111 15 500,794 to 27,152,202 In tlu tormor 
tins change it will bt obse 7 \ e el tint the 3 e ast whilst jmiod, die re foie, the e ousumption w is at the rate 
lt causes tin (hinge*, eioe s not unite ebrectly eu of little* more til in half 1 g illon p< t In id, while in 
indirectly with au> oi the. constituents ol the Hiigai the latte 1 jk rieul it amount < d to inoie than a gallon. 
The vinous fame itation fuoueds ]>est at item I’hc rc would m cm, howe ve>r, to hive been something 

peratuic 1 urging liom (>0 to Ml® K, the 2 <r m e xe cptioinl m the y< ir lhUl to it duu tin eonsump 
and more desinhlc be in g about 70 7 K Tho process tion to the low point w'c hive mentioned, as m 
itself causes the development e>f lit it, and 1 e 1 curse the picviems yeai, the consumption was nearly 12 
must be had, the icforc , to ] irge am rooms, w ha e million gillons, and m the succeeding year, more 
the fermenting tuns or v sst Is art an inge d, and th in 1 r 4 million gillons , md m no year during the 
also to tlu uh ulation of cold w iter m pip. s tbs h df e entury did it f ill so low is in 1801 The con- 
tributed round the mfenor of the vcssclb, and m sumption al the two pcnoels w lm ehiieled ovei the 
contact w ith tin liquid See Hern time countries as follows England, 1801, 0,150,983 

The lucfK pud fermentation tikes dice in milk gallons -n uricly, 2,5.55/120 Hritish l,h87,8d f l^colo* 
when it begins to sour The < ase me of tin unlk acts mal , and 1,007,224 fore ign In 1851, 1 1,016,313 gal* 
tlie part ol the It rment, iml it causes tljp change Ions — 11 unely, 0,505, 168 Britisli , 2,842,305 colonial ; 
m the sugar of milk, which is m part resolved into inel 1,77S 550 foieign in the former period, the 
lactic acid (C 0 H„O 6 + HO) The latter then curdle s consumption of e acli indiuduil was less tliau three- 
the caserne, and the milk becomes cleittca AVhe n fcmnhsof a gallon , in the 1 itte 1 , neai l_y seven-ninths 
the milk still furtliei souis, and the material is kept of 1 gallon bcotlinel, 1801, 930,490 — namely, 
at a temperature of 77° to 80 F, the hvtync acid British, 205 931 , colonial, 340,237 , and foreign, 
fermentation takes place, in which the puticfying 285,122 1851, 7,090,804— n unely, British, 6 , 830, 710, 
caserne changefi the Sugar (q v ) ol milk into butyric colonial, 170,881, and foreign, 80,301 The con- 
acid (C 8 H t 0 3 -f- HO) Bumptiou pt r head m Scotland in 1801 was thus 

The w$cou8 or mucus fermentation oce urs when only tine, lifths of a gallon, while in 1851 it was 2} 
the juice of the beetroot, dandelion, ash tree, &c , galloiio Ireland, 1801, J ,719,367— namely, British, 
18 allowed to decompose at a temperature of 90° 355,10b , colonial, 1,057,310 , foreign, 306,945. 1851, 
to 100° F, when tho albuminous matter present 7,753,017— mrnely, Bntish, 7,550,518, colonial, 
causes the sugar to ferment into lactic acid, mannite, ] 58,147 , foreign, 44,352 In the former period, the 
a g ummy substance, some alcohol and various consumption por head was two-thirds of a gallon j 
gases. The same kind of fermentation occurs in the latter, about 1 1 gallon. But there is every 
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reason to believe, that the consumption In 1801 was duced mail-coaches infcp Munster The hills to the 
much larger m the United Kingdom generally than south of the town rise m Knockmakeagh 1388 
the statistics indicate. Between the periods we feet. F is handsomely built and regularly laid 
have mentioned, the duty on British Bpints varied out A largo ecclesiastical establishment (Roman 
considerably In England, in 1802, it was 5s 4 -\d Catholic), consisting of a church, a bishop’s house, 
per gallon , m 1819, it had risen to 11# 8}d , ind two convents with large schools, and a college with 
m 1851, it stood at 7* 10d In Scotland, m 1802, neuly 100 students, has recently been erected on 
the duty was 3tf 10Jd per gallon , it rose to 0s 4^/ a hill rising from the Blackwatcr A bndge of 
in 1815, and m 1851, was % fid In Irclmd, in 11 arches, built m 1089, crosses the river Infantry 
1802, it was 2 8 10 \<l , in 1815, it had riarn to and ca\alry birracks for 3000 men crown the 
6# \\d , in 1851, it stood it 2# 8 d The duties in the heights on the left bank of the river, and command 
three countries ha\o now been equalised, the sum one of the chief appi o iches to Cork F has a trade 
fixed being at hist 8b \n r gillon, iuikp justd in ague ultuial pioduu Pop (1801) 6202, of whotoa 
to 1(>«, at which it now (1802) lomamM Tin vbout 5000 an Citholics 

total number of gilhuis of pi oof spirits distilhd FI5KN, iMatf, i n mu gnen in con sequence rtf an 
in the Unittd Kingdom in 1800 vis 28 289,711 tiiom ous notion, long sun o < \plodcd, to a fern very 
— namely, in Lnglund, 7,808,525 in Votluid common m the woods of 1 intuit ami of the conti 
13,940,530, Ticland, 0,474,070 The numhii ot mut ot Liunpc, tin Aywlnnn filu mas of some 

f -lions oil ■wluth duty w is pud in tin Unite d I hot mists, and La dm a filn mit\ and Nryhodium 
ingdoin in 18M) w is 2J,S7 4,484, tin duty amount \ filn uhis of otlnis Tin fioinls lie bipmnatc , the 
ing to 09,702,807 Ot this sum 01491212 w is j pinnuh s oblong, obtusi , uid s» ri it< <1 , the son near 






paid m In gland on 10,108,522 gillons, 12,S(,iSll, flu untiil m iu, oihiiulu, kidney -.biped, and 
in Scotland on 0,128,549 gillons, 12, 44 >,783 m lived by tin sums tin slims md i icliifs chaffy If 
Ireland on 5 4jf>, 11 I gallons Ot tin win ky dis 
tilled in Scotland in I860 j (>JL 28 » gillons v\ < u jf , 

expoitcd into Kn^luid, uul 77 1 <> >7 gillons mt o . \\ , ^ v > t 

Iielaml , Scot! md k iti\ im m n tin n Imhii Engl uni i \ ^ 'L | . 

7852 gallons, and tiom Jk 1 md 190 4 gillons 1 m 1 uni 4h A' ^ 

Sent to Eu d md 1,087,147 gallons, md got huh in ** w se 

Titian 72,228 gillons Ot ton ign spmts, tin u wen $6 

imported mtn the IjinUd Kingdom in 1800, mm, ^'SvT' j i $ w 

7, 151,111 gillons, oi which 1729419 wne cnbnd 1 
foi honn consumption, In unly, 2 142,540 gillons, I 

1,40 M>lb being for holm consumption , uidOimvi, ® \ 

645,408 gallons, 2t»l 20S lot honn consumption i ( jr 

The quantity ol wuu entend tor consumption in V r 

1802 was 5,449 710 gillons, upon which a duty ot vJigL vtin W$ $ % 

£1,723,449 was pud, in 1851, 0,280 05 4 gillon 8^7^ W* A ^>*-4 jF&lk 

were ciitcn d foi c onsumjitiou uul 1 duty ot X fc «v ft. ffijt !jw froP***^ 

£1,770,240 was 1< vied then upon I 11 ISM) 12,48 4, 102 

gallons were anpoi h d, 1 lm fly liom Sp m I’m tin'll s*( 

and Fruuc, ot which 7 >58,192 \un ntuncd tor ' 

home consumption, 4, 45b, 779 being white wine, md /V \s^) s * 

the lest led ' ' ' V ~ cr ^~ i ‘ r 

The quantity of bin m umf ictun el in (In it ( mmmm M 1 I 1 Inn 

Britain and Ind uul can onl) lx uinid it i[»[>io\i 

mately, the duty bungle uihh on the unit, and not mit j one of tin \iry tim st of om ferns, it is certamly 
on the liquid in ide from it The gt in r il 1 *1 mi itc, ‘thief oin ujk nt ot nnny of our woods, and a plant 
however, is, tint two hiisln Is of milt prodiut one of *<»y tonwdciable bemty The subterranean 
band, 01 40 gallons of luei I 11 18(j 0, tin (juantity stun (rhi/onie) is oflumil It is about a foot long, 
of malt lnt wed 111 the Lmittd Kingdom w is ^ ie thickmss of a <|iiill, almost inodorous, 

40,600,552 bushels, iquil to 20,403 270 burcls, or ' vvitl1 nauseous swuttistt, he coming astriugent 
730,917,9 Si) gallons ot bcci r J'his bet r was made ^ul bittei It was anciently ust das an anthdmintio, 
chieily in England, 36,097,1 41 bushels of malt being lU us< - h ls 1,eon ™\nu\ especially m cases 
consumed tin re , in Siollind tin (jumtity ust d tipfwoun in Adndi it is bdievttl to be very 
was 1,029,448 budids , and in lulunl, 2,279,973 ‘J l,c 1 vclo I UM Its «idlu lmintic powers aro due to a 
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bushels. 


thick almost bl ick \t>litdc oil which it contains, 

wi'iy ± r T *i , , , and w Inch is now itself also used in medicine 

FE RMO, a tow n of Italy , capit vl of tin tlelcga m.p v ... „ //f , 7 - . . , , 

tion of the same tuiuh, is sit.uitul on a io<ky height d EHN ; ' S ' VEE « «-/*»*/»?-«),» ^-rub 
4 miles fiom tlie Admtu, ami mil.s south- f . tM "‘tnyl onhi Awentwnr, sub order Mynrm,* 

smith cast of Ancona* It .s well lm.lt ami fortit.ul, i‘ l * * <>f tllc , ! 1 1 "! ,nt . lln ot Nortl ‘ A“enca, 

snmnm.h.1 «ith * dl a and dd.las, M the »*t o " « a S1 ^ U , bush w . lth llneftr P>**»**Uid, fcni- 

an archhishon. and has a pithed, d. . nn.ve.mtv lko ll . lts h w . 3 ¥ ve ^ l ,ow ' rf }' 1 ^omatio 


surround, d with w dla and d.t.li.s, w the si at of 1 T 1 ,"" 11 m,ear 

an arehbuho,., and has a eithed. d, i nmve.sdv J “ 1< *' es . lts h ? v ? ^ ' 1 ’owful aromatic 
(not, how e\ 1 1 , of any imj.mtantO, ind an elegant i 'f Z^ ? i « “: trln 8 ont < 

theatn. It lui some t. ad, ... corn and wool K,|, ‘ ^ ’ f 3 miUi u^i m the Umted States a* a 

9130 In the .mmed.atc vu unty are the imns of the d "^ T 7 ^ ^2 . , , 

ancient Firmum, w hose n mio F mlitrits Firmum 1 J, d^ N A NIK) PO, an hiland on the west coast of 
had been n Konian colony fiotn the year 2b4 n c Aft k i m the Bight of Bufra, is hit tinted about 20 

r irul« s fi om the nearest point on the shore, and is 

rKIiMOY, a town in the eist of Ooik county, about 44 miles long and 20 miles broad. Tho 
Ireland, chiefly on the light bank of the Black- appeal ante of this island from the sea is exceedimriy 
water, 19 miles north east of Cork city Its ongm picturesque and beautiful It is traversed by A 
dates from the 12th c, when it was the seat of a mountain ridge, which, m Clarence Peak, rises to 
great i Ustei man abbey , but its present importance, the height of 10,650 feet, and is fertile, well-watered* 
commenced m the end of last century, is due and in many parts thickly wooded. Besides swarms 
W 20 « tLrWard8 ^ lr Anderson, who intro- of monkeys, some of which are of great rise, the 






island fmbrnm many goats and sheep in a state of 
nature. The climate, always excessively hot, is 
rendered more intolerable, during the rainy season, 
by a pestilential wind from the continent The 
native population, who are of negro race, are said 
to amount to from 10 000 to 12,000 in nuiul>er, and 
to inhabit fifteen villages The English, with the 
consent of Spaiu, into whose hinds F P had 
fallen, made an attempt m 1827 to form a settle 
meat on the island, but ibandoued it iu 1814 In 
1844, it was again taken possession of by Spam 
The colony has a popul itiou of about 900, moat ot 
whom are liberated Aim ms 

FERNAN NUNJV, a Bin ill town of Spun 
in the pion ik e of toidm i and 10 milts south ot 
the town ot tint nunc It his borne lint u end 
woollen maimf utun^ Pop f »’>00 

FERNS ( l dut s), m oidti of u rogenous or u>p 
togamouej pi ints iliudui bv some botanists into 
several oi das whilst soim ni ik< J d« s isubcliss, 
and include m it / i/< pidiua ?, Mmsdui ni and 
Kqmsdau t St t tin s( In ids 1 iu < ltlu i iu i 
bu tons lx ii mu il ]»1 mts, (i moii iai<l> tins tlic 
rootstock or tin spin pi >luini^ It it liki fronts 
(otttn i ilk il letws), win h ui soim tinu s siinph, 
soim times pm u ih l oi othuwisi compound, i \lubit 
glut \ u it t > ot l)iin ml in ^ in i ill v colli l up j 
(uicinak) in bud ls<c uu mpiiivm^ lllusti ition; i 
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ference, or longitudinally, or ttrtgtttftffy. Moving 
spiral filaments exist in F , but their rchct&ott* XU 
connection with reproduction are not well kttown. 





Cctorich Ofhcminun 

The fionds ire tiiMi-md by v« ins generally < I 
uniform thickness, wliuh an simph or foikid, oi I 
netted, hoiuc turns piohmd fmm tin huIih of a 
midrib nr prim u\ i cm, s >nn turns fioin a jnimuy 
vem oil one hide, h< nn turns radiating from tin 
base of a fiuiul oi segment of i fioud Tin tiwti 
hcation tok< s plm *itlm on tin lower snrfici or 
on the maigiii ot tin fionds ind arises fioni thi 
veins The spotofc ari contained in capsuhs or 
spore-cascs {tliwp, sjinan /to), winch au often 
Surrounded with an elastic rinp, and an eitlu r 
nak ed or co\end with a in min am (miolunc or 
mdustum), and are generi y ilustcnd in louiul oi 
elongated or kidney shqx 1 masses (sort) The 
margin of the faond is soim times folded so as to 
cover the spore casts, and some turn a, as m the 
Flowering Pern {Osmimda) (q i ), tin fertile part 
of the frond is so transformed that its leaf nke 
char acter entirely disappears, and it becomes a spike 
Or panicle. The spore-cases burst at their circura- 
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Mu whir tfoo Sorl on llit bmk of the 1 Mind* 

r l lie k piodm tion of P hm brail the subject of 
much musti^itnn and disuHsion, and supposed 
dncoKinsol si xuil oig ins hm bun imnoiimed, 
but sitislidoiy iMiluiu ot tin n mtmo has not 
Iu ( n ol»t urn d r f In nuniln i ot known sjx cies of F 
ibout J >00 111 y in found in all pirts of the 

wi ild but in fun ton uds tin poll s than within 
flu ti »pics, ind f \\u m umtimnld thin in man- 
Imn c cutii s iibouu ling ivudmgly m moun 
t unmis In puil lslmds ns m Ionian a Many 
(t tin in di li^lit in in ustun and hludt, although 
**oni( in ton n 1 m tin most exposed NituatioiiH 
Sun ot tin ini siinbli moss(S in m/< and appi u 
mu whil t liu 1ms (fj v) km mbit* palms, 
ml no turns ittun i In i lit ot lui*t> het A 
It \ ik child d** Oik (limbing spec ms (/b/fl0 
(hint , dinihm) is found m Ninth Aim mi as far 
ninth is host n l ik di \iili l into Pot y; tod tea , 
Ihnm n / hi/th t (t n h in n Sdirnt ihn\undivp % 
Jtuiti ind (frdi i/fms a ot which suh orders (m 
oid is) tin In t suond, tilth uni se\ tilth atone 
i mt 1 1 n 1 >i ltisli vjimks, ind tin In d < outAinH a 
l,k it m 1 1 nily ol ill f< rns I li i it t stocks of some 

I ( out ini s i iuiu h si u h tint tiny u nllur used 
is to xi oi toot is pit p ik d limn tin in, p it tic ill »rly 
those >1 the Jui (q \* ) Itiii m Ts t w Zealand 
uid \ n Dunn us f ind, ind those of sty/idtum 
(oi \ i fduodin n) sfulndnnt m Sikkim and Nepal , 
list* tin »t( ins of Home of tJn Im firns, as of 
( mth it indulUtuh in Niw /< iland, and Alnophda 
sjnnut ns i m Indii Jin yning and tender fronds 
ot hook I iu o< < asiou illy used as pot htrlis m 
tin Hi.;] 1 unis of S( otland Noiway, the Himalaya, 
&.< 1 he i minis ai( gun rally muinagiuous, slightly 

uonnt ( mil ( isti iii^» nt I hoflr of Hornt Hjiwiesof 
M iiih nil ur (q \ ) ik use <1 for miking (ajutluiu , 
whilst tin hittir and astnng« nt mot stocks of some 
P ait otr isuuially us< 1 m medium as thorn* of the 
Male J i rn (h< i Ills, Maii) and tin Poiuviaii 
PotifpodmiH ( nhipwl jiutic id irly a« iiitliilxninticiy. 
The fionds of i it vv spec ns ait ddighttully fra- 
gi mt I Ik tulti\ iti m ol / r n »w m mauy places 
au(( issfulJy (onduitid r»n a room what extensive 
sc di both m tin op n in and m hothouses, and 
to siich in fxtuit has the o<( upituui of ftm colJect- 
mg niched tint miuy exu lie ut treatises on thin 
8id>j < t i out have he tii wi Ltti u and elaborately 
lllustriti 1 Amongst othi r«, wv may mention 
Jhitisk 1 nm (J# ), publisht d t vRouthdge, London, 
as m txulhnt handbook, while the tnagmficcn^ 
Natuu pi mt<(l work, published in 2 volumes, royal 
j 8\o, by fJrwlbury anil Evans, supplies all 
infnnn ition Wardian coses, fill eel with them, hftfV 
| also l>ci oinc common, and are most pleasing 
monts of apartments The principal species wll be 
noticed under their particular heads. 



FEBOZti PORE-FEBEABr. 


FEBO'ZE POKE (»> called front its founder, 
Feraee Togliluk, who reigned in Delhi from 1351 to 
1388) stands about 3 miles from the left or south 
east bank of the Sutlej, in lat. 30° 55' N , ami long 
74° 35' K At one time, a large and important town, 
as its massive fortifications and extensive nuns still 
indicate, it had Bimk into povi rty and msigmhc race, 
before it actually came, in 1835, into the posst ssion 
of the English Kirnc then, tin place ha 4 itgunril 
much of its former < onsequeut c , holding out, with 
its wide struts and its colonnaded ba/ars, the 
promise of ft grind emporium of coniine ret 1*< »li tu 
ally, too, P 1‘ his become piommmt umh i Liiii^h 
supremacy, having bi cn a stu ting point, wlutlui 
for wm or for iu gotiation, in m my of om ih dun. « 
with Afghanistan md the lunjab In umm<tion 
with this feature m its hi foiv, the nty (<m( ini') t 
monumental < hutch m honoui ol the immoiy of 
those, both pnvatis and oflueis, who f< II in tin 
vanous c outfit ts with the Siklw Tjh popul itioni'* 
about 10, OIK) - r l In d ist net of the sarin liiiui hi^ lu 
estimated irt a of 200 squ in units, ind n popul it mu 
of 20,000 It is now foi tin most jurt t itlicr bantu 
oi coveied with jungle, but tin nuns ol towns ami 
vill iges indu itc that it must li n< lu < n at om turn 
both more ft i tile and moi i populous 

FICROZE SHAH, i vill igt ippumtly within 
the dihtiut of I'iio/c Port iml ntuilcd ibout 10 
miles i ist south ( ist of tin town of Unt nirue, is in 
lat .30° r >2' N, and long 71 50' K, lying ibout 12 
miles from tho hit b mk of tin Sutk ] It <1 urns ; 
notu e mainlv as tin sum of the second m ouh i of j 
the foiu gn it battli s of tlu lirst Sikli w u Tin 
conflict in question, whuli listed two diys, took 
plaia m Duiiubi i ISP), uidmg in tin lout of the 
natives and tin riptiue t>f tlnu nitii luhnn nts 
Tho British nrinv w is loniin imlcd l >y Sn Hugh 
Hough and Sir lluny II iielmge mil, is in tlu 
Mifcoiyof Mooelkic, gumtl only thict iliys In. Ton, 
it sustained lu ivy' los^ 

FEROZE SHAH CANAL, i woik, mi hiding 
its biani lies, of 1210 links m k ngth, demands ik 1 ilk d 
notice as well hn its historic il inttrist ns t<»i its 
economii d vihu it dites baik is fu is 1350, 
owing its ongin, ns will* is its mini, to Feio/e 
Togliluk, king ot Dilhi Vnwiil is a whole, it 
ltavcs the light bank ot the .Jumna m lat JO 10' 
N , and, attir sweeping lomul so as to skut 
Siihmd, A tirntoiy on the Sutk |, it lijonis its 
jurent bln mi it Delhi in 1 it 28° >0, thus me tsui 
ing, m nine dilkreiue ot lititudi, 100 g« ogi iplm il 
miles This lutitmd w itei course, intended pun 
up illy foi the puiposis ot n ligation, seems to be 
equally u editable to intivi (tiUipuso mil mtivc 
skill But, is nothing of the kind appe irs to l»t 
permanent in tlu Eist, this noble eliumtl was 
so much neglected, Hut, in the beginning ot the 
17th c, it w is chared out by Virur \li Alnidui 
Khan, who, in point of fact, was the Inst to t iny 
it, through its lowu hall, buk into tin Jumin. 
Finally, tho entire line h is, dm mg this 10th c , been 
agun repiim d and improved by the Bntish govern 
incut. In the light ot the di ought and iamme of 
I860, the importance of such undertakings is the 
Fero/c Shah Cmal can staiccly be ovenated 

FERRANDI'NA, a town in the south of Italv, 
in the province ot Ilisihc ita, stands on a height on 
tho right bmk ot the Bascnto, 35 miles cast south 
east of 1‘oten/a. Good wine is pi educed m the 
neighbourhood Pop about 6000 

FERRA'RA, the most northern of the Italian 
provinces that ore washed by the Ailriatic. It 
extends immediately south of the Po, between, the 
mam branch of which, and the Po di Piunaro, it 
is for the most part enclosed As one of the old 
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delegations, it had an area of 1180 square miles, 
with a population amounting to 244,524 , but 
according to the official titatistwa Admmwtratova 
del Regno d'Jtaha , published At Turin m 1861, the 
province had undergone certain modifications, and 
its population in 1861 stood at 104,161 The area 
consists, for tho most part, of swamp and lake, 
and many rivers and canals intersect it Between 
the Po di Volano and the Po di Pnmaro, the 
mushes become very extensive, and receive the 
ir im< ot Vail i di f f o)natcio Tins province produces 
pr< at quantities of fish, aflords good pastures, and 
c urics on a gu it ti uh m corn and hemp It 
w vs at one turn a dukedom under the House of 
L t< , but on tin fuliuf of a legitimate mail heir, 
Pope Clement VIII wrested it from this family, 
and mm \< cl it to tin Stites of the Church m 
1 VIS It bicmii 2 > li t of tho kingdom ot Italy m 
I860 

FERRA'RA, an imicnt city of Italy, cipital of 
the pi ovum ot tlu s uno nann , is Bitmted m a low 
mushy pliiii in tin ihlti of tin Po, and about 4 
links south oi tin m mi brinch of that nvci, 28 
miles north noi th i ist of Bologna, and 40 miles 
lioi th west ot 11 iv » nn i I* w is lust made a walled 
uty by tlu i x uch ot R ivenn i about the ( lose of tlio 
bth i and in tlu follow mg i entuiy (Gbl A i> ) bei uni 
tile siat of v bishop In the middle igcs, it w is the 
gu it comiruiuil hi nun oi It ily, md tin scat 
ot a eouit unowned mmighout Luiojic , but now 
the city his i picul ily deserted and mclmcholy 
ip]M iruui , gr iss pons on the pavements ot its 
bio id md regulu s>utts, and its ihuuhis and 
])ilu<s iu nllui i ipuUy i illing oi have already 
* dim into ih < ay it is suiioumbd with walls, 
and is stu ugtlu ned by histioiis md v forticss The 
old i islb ot due il pilut olio the li sub nu of the 
Dukes ot J itc but ncmtly, until i860, ouupu il 
by the pipil lc^itis, lists like \ huge lock, is 
stungtluiifd with lorniitowiih ind Himomukd 
1 >y i ditih It it ksuslicil iditnis which ir< 
\uy nuim ions, md ot vvlinli tlu e huu Ins of 
8 int i Mini di gl* Vngth and ot San lk in «b tto 
an tlu most uiuiikihh in point of aiilnti ctun , 
uc inli m paintings by the gre it mistcis of 
the hen ui and Bologni m bools Besides then 
valuable pimtings, them chinches contain numci 
ous srulptiued monuments ot i minus persons, the 
church of Mm Pi met si o lias a cuuous echo, w r ith 
sixttcn lcverbci iturns 'J he university, founded m 
1264 w is inn gumed m 1402, closid m 1794, and 
ie opened in 1824 It is in high ltputc as a school 
of medicine mil iiiiixpiiidcmo, md is attended by 
il)Out 200 oi 100 btiiclcnts It his an excellent 
libiuy, which, besides a variety of MSS , missal 
paintings, and old editions of punted yvorks, con 
tains stvcial of the works of Tasso and Ariosto 
in then own hind F is specially lcmaikable for 
its ait associations Undii the pationago of t^e 
Dukes ot Lste, it pioduccd a school oi painters 
who imk high in the histoiy ot art, while in 
1 itc t itiue the name of F is immortal] si el tlnough 
its connection with those of T isso, Anosto, and 
Guanm At the period of its greatest prosperity, 
F h id ibout 100,000 inhabitants, but at present it 
has a population of only 30,928 

In 1849, the Austrians took possession of the 
town, but W'ere compelliil to abandon it at the 
commencement of the It vlian campaign in June 
1859 In A pill 1860, F, with the state of which 
it is capital, was formally anuexed to the kingdom 
of Italy under Victor Emanuel 

FERRA'RI, Gaudenzio, sprung from a family 
which followed a career of art as 3 by inheritance, 
was bom at Valdugia, in the Milanese, in 1484. 
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A scholar of Andrea Scoito and Penigmo, and the 
chosen associate and friend of Raphael, his own 
creations may be said to have caught some inspir- 
ation from each of these three great masters, while 
they also unmistakably reflect genius of a bold, 
unshackled originality The ohuf characteristics 
of F*s stylo arc conect aud vigorous delineation, 
extreme vividness and dclicwy of colouring, noble 
grace of form aud attitude, and unsurpassable art 
m the elussio disposal of clriipi r\ Being one ot 
the most laborious utists of his di\,lie bns e Minted 
innumerable paintings both m Jitsio and in oil, the 
groatei put ot nlmh arc possessed by the Lombard 
galleries llis most mnijm he nsivo work, the 
frescos at Luillo, m Ruclmout, n pic suits the 
Passion, the ‘ M irtvidom of St ('ktheime,* to 
which he owls his bushiest f tim, is in the Miluusc 
collection <>1 paintings lit dud in 1>B) having 
formed some good slIioIus, tlu ehuf of whom is 
Audit a Solano 

FE'RRATl K me combinations of him aud 
(FcO ), a WLik unstiblo compound oi iron md 
ox\ gen with bises Sis It on 

FERRET ItA Amonio, mu ot the ela^sn pods 
of Boring d, wus bom it Lisbon, ]>2s Mi w s 
(due ated it Coiuibii whin be occupud lurnsc It 
with Die stnd'V <>t tlu It di m sod I itin uitliois, 
inon t>puiillv JIoiiu, whom he ilmost milled 
m e out ist ms but not in t leg une c>t c\]»ession 
Altu holding foi some tunc tlu oilier ot a piotissoi 
at Comibi i, he obtumd i u\ d eppointimnt oi some 
import une at tin (Mint ot Lisbon Hi c lined to 
pu fee turn tin elegiac uid tpistoluiy stvlcs, aln idv 
attempted with muuss by Si eh JSliimdi, md 
transpl uiiul into Roitugiusi liteiituie tin epi 
tlialimium, Du ppigrim o«le , andtiigedy Jlisl/us 
(/( Cast 10 IS till s< c Olid 1( guhll tl I'S d> th it ipp< ue cl 
iftci tlu icw\id of letteisin Luiopi Die til t bung 
the Sophuti f slm ot Tnssind Jt is still ltgmled by 
the l*oi tu gut se is one' 4 of the biust monuments 
of their liter ituic, foi its sublime pitlios md Die 
perfection ot its style r l he 4 woiks ot F uc not 
mum. rous, ih InsofJuid duties Jett him hlth' Insmt 
lie die <1 1 >b ( J \11 ins wmks uc distinguished by 
soundness and depth ot thought IDs tvpitssion 
is strong r itlur tbm swat, is extiumU ammited 
and hill ot that ine which < lev lies the mind md 
waims the In irt iiis efforts ifte r bicvity, how 
ever, fiujmntly led ium to « u ulice harmony to 
thought Hi Pot nut a JtU'aUuto'i wen In si t pub 
lisbed it Lisbon, 15MS, md the Codas os olnus 
de Ftrtcira in 1771 input •'sisinoiidi s wenk, La 
LitUmtun tlu Midi (Bans, lhl >), uni Route i wck’s 
OesJuchfe dn vnoni Pon>u und JU edsiuiknt (12 
vols Gott 1801— lb J 9) 

FE'RRET (Mu stela fa to), an animal of the wf isel 
family ( Mustdultr ), bo ncaily allied to the Polec it 
(q v ), that many re gud it is a mrc domesticated 
variety It is oi ritlur smalld size, the he id aud 
body beiug about fourteen inches Jong, the till live | 
inches and a. h.ilt, the muz/le r ithcr longer and more 
pointed, the he id lather nanower, and tlic colour 
is very different, bung yillowrdi, with moio or 1« ss 
of white in some parts, the rcbe mg two kinds of hail , 
the longer partly white, the shorter yellow 'Jlic 
eyes are pink It is, however, much rnoic susce'p 
tible of cold than the poke it, and required careful 
protection from it in i Inn itea w here the polecat is 
a hardy native It was imported into Europe from 
Africa, and was well known to the Romans, being 
anciently employed, as it still is, m catching rabbits, 
for which purpose it is often sent into their bur- 
rows muzzled, or ‘coped,* by means of a piece of 
string, to drive them out into nets, or, with a string 
attached to it, it is allowed to seize a rabbit in the 


burrows, and is then drawn out, holding it fast. 
The usual plan, however, is to let th* I\ have 
free range of rabbit holes unmuzzled. Ferrets are 
generally kept m boxeB, aud attention to Warmth 



Vi mi (Wndtla fuio) 


and c h whins# is essmtul to then health They 
uc cipihh only ot partial domestication, acquiring 
i kind ot 1 mull uil v with man, and submitting with 
p< licet quietness to Ins h milling but apparently 
m \ci forming any vciycb tided nttukment, and 
tiny lie vi i (< isi to be dangcxoiiH if not carefully 
w itclicd, (spindly when intuits are within their 
K i< li If illownl m\ mi isure ot freedom, they 
in u uly to itl uk jioultiy, uid kill fai more than 
tiny c m ib vouj, imuly Mickmg tlio blood They 
Lunti lJ 1 v bicccl twice i yi ir, c ich brood consisting 
ot mv or nine Th< Icmalu sometimes devours 
tin young ones, m whuh nso another brood is 
fep< edily pindiic c d 

FF/RUTDCY VNOGEN is a compound organic 
laclic d winch his not btc'ii isolated, but which 
hums with potiMsuim i well known compound uacel 
in tlu u N i died tlu b tilth y limb oi potassium or 
i(d miissntt' of potisli In tlu picpaintion of 
this dt, i solution of iciioc y .undo oL potassium 
is utid on b\ i stu un ol cldoinu gas until the 
coloui of Die licpud pusses tiom yellow to deep red, 
uul there iftu, on cvipoiition and tooling, fine 
n el obtain are obtumd r Ibe (hlorim ((Jl) acta 
upon two npm dints oi the fcrrexyamtle of potos* 
»mi i (twice 2h,I'\( 4 c N\ - iK,lCjC ia N 0 ), removing 
one eepm kb nt ol potassium (K), forming chloride ol 
potassium (KG1), w Juliet tlu remaining constituents 
condom together, ind pioduet one uimvalcnt of 
ftiiidxy uudi oi jiotiHsium ( 1lC,Fe / \ , or 3K, 

Ft ’y n , oi lK,tdey) The letter is known coal- 
men idly m ltd eiyst ds, it wlily soluble m water, 
.and yields a fine detji Ptussttw Hun (Turnbull*® 
blue) when mingled with solution of protosulphato 
of iron (green iitiiol), and lienee is used largely in 
dyeing auel calico jiunting 

I FRU1ER, Tymjs F, LL 1), a metaphysician, 
was born in Kdinbuigh, ^November 1808 After 
studying it < Ixfoid, wht re he took the degree of B Au 
m 1812, lu was admitted to the Scottish bar m 1833, 
In 1842, be was elected to the chair of History in 
the uim* rsity of Idinburgh, and in 1845 to that of 
Mord i*bilosejpby in the university of 8t Andrew^ 
Mi V early attracted notice by some metaphysical 
essays, which appealed in Blackwood's Magazine j 
and in. 1854 hf published the Institutes of Metctr 
physic#, m which he endeavours to construct a 
system of idealism in a senes of proposition*, 
demonstrated after the manner of Eucud. He has 
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lately edited the collected works of hie father-in-law. 
the late Professor John Wilson of the University of 
Edinburgh. Died, June II, 1864 
PERKIER, Susan Edmonston, aunt of the 
former, a successful novelist, was bom m Edinburgh 
in 1782, and died m 1854 Ilor father, James Ferricr, 
one of the principal clerks of the Court of Session, 
and the colleague m that office of Sir Walter Scott, 
lived on terms of intimacy with the wits and liteiati 
of his day in Edmlmigh, and Miss F’s talents and 
quick powers of observation were early called into 
play in the midst of the literary society m which 
her youth was passed Her hist woik, Mcmiaqe , 
appeared m 1818, and this was followed by The 
Inheritance (1824), and Ih vtuitj (18 {1) The me nt of 
these tales, winch aie cliai utilised by genial wit, 
a quick sense of the ludicrous, uni consider ihlc 
ability in the delineation of mtional pec ul unties, 
IS sufficiently proved by the fact, tint they have 
stood their ground, notwithstanding the enormous 
number of works of fiction which hive llow eel fiom 
the press since thou publication Miss F (njoyul 
the esteem and friendship of Sir W iltci Si ott, who, 
m the days of his sticngth, lqnatidly gave 
expression to his nppiciwition of lur t dents, and 
who derived < onsol ition iioin lur hympitliy in 
the season of gloom which d likened tho close of 
his life 

FE'RRO, or ltlE'ERO, tin most western of 
the Cinary Lslis, was foum ily consult led tin 
most vvesteily point of the Old Woilil, ind foi 
tins reason geogi ipkcis it one time took it as the 
point of clepaituie m n chiming longitudes, is is 
still done by the (lei mans and otluis llmci, in 
all probability, ongmitcd the present heimsplniu il 
division of the maps of the woild, F being tiken as 
tho boundary line Tin English hownn, hive 
adopted the iminlian of Greenwich is the lust 
meridian and in this thur example is followed by 
tho Dutch, and in sc u baits gem i illy , ana, 82 
square nulcs, pop 4400 The in* lidi m of F is 
18° 9' west of th it of Gitenwich Sec LoNClil dt 

FERROCYA'NOGEN is a compound orguiie 
radical, geneially regirded by chemists as existing in 
ferrocyamdc of potassium, or the yellow pi ussi itc 
of potash, but \\ Inch lias not yi t bee u obt lined 
m a separate state The punupil compound of 
ferrooyanogtn is the finoeyuinle of potassium, 
which is prepared by h< ding to n dness m a covtied 
iron pot a mixture of 3 puts by weight of mtro 
gemsod matter, aui h as dried blood, hoofs, parings 
of hides, sci apings of horn, or the llesh ot old 
or diseased horses and otlur animals, 1 parts of 
carbonate of potash, ind one pirt of iron filings 
The carbon mtiogen, mil non combine togitlur, 
and form ferrocyanogi n (FcC rt K n — Fi Gy v oi 
Cfy), which, at the same time, unites with the 
potassium, and produces knoc) amde of potassium, 
or yellow ])russiate of potash (2K,Cfy) Tho com 
pound wlucli is obtained from the heated iron vessel 
is impure, but bv npeated solutions m hot vv itir, 
and leerystallisation on cording, the. salt is obtained 
pure in line large tabul ir crystils of a lemon yellow 
colour The fci rocyanule of potassium is largely 
used in dyemg and Calico punting (q v) m the 
production of many shades of PtuhHian blue and 
when it is treated with sulphuric acid, and subjected 
to heat applied, hydiocyanic or pi ussio acid (H0 2 N 
= IlCy) distils oil from tlie mixture The ferro- 
oyamde of potassium is characterised by giving no 
indication of the presence of iron m its radical on 
tho application of any of the tests for iron It 
gives a light blue precipitate on the addition of a 
solution of proto sulphate of iron , a dark blue 
precijntato with percnlonde of iron , a ruddy brown j 


precipitate with sulphate of copper ; and a white 
precipitate with acetate of lead. 

FE'RROL, a strongly fortified! seaport town of 
Spain, m Galicia, is most advantageously situated 
on a narrow arm of the sea, 14 mules north-east of 
the town of Corunna It was originally a lishwg 
town, until selected for its natural advantages as a 
seajrort by Charles III , who erected here what was 
at one time the finest naval arsenal m the world, 
and destined it exclusively for the Spanish royal 
ii tv y Tin entrain o to the harbour, foimed by a 
liai row inlet from the Bay of Bctanzos, admits of 
the apptoai U of only one slap of the lino at a time, 
and is di fi mli il by the i astlcs of Sail Felipe and 
Palm i The town is th fended by walls and fortifi 
litmus, is, on the whole, ligululy built, and has 
m vi ill sq lines uid plowing al allied is or public 
walks The arsi nal, in which fifteen ships of the- 
lim i oidd he si mult me on sly built, covers a groat 
spin , and though now in a somewhat ruinous 
condition, is still the most import mt in bpim F 
h is liuiimf i< tun s of h its n i\ il stores, lmnlw ires , 
and exports com, hi indy vmtgai, and lish Pop 
(including Hu gunsoii) ]b,()10 

FL'IIKO P\ RE, a tcim applied l>^ Mi Robert 
Hunt, tin disiovirei, to designate sonn photo 
gi iplui pioci -.scs, in vvhn h salts oi mm play an 
lmpoitiut put Jjiki i» iv <>l tin i uliei piper 
piousscs tin lc 1 1 ot y pc i s i a infciio! in m nsibility 
to the moii modi in c oil mon plow >s ot Archero 
type, md is on tbit ui nuit sc liloui if ever used 
ev i n foi 1 mils* ipi s 

V RRRTJ GINODS is i ti mi employed m chi mis- 
ti y to di note tin pristine i»t non in mtm il w r aters, 
mimrals, &i It is synonymous with the term 
dial y he Lti Si e Ciiat v 1 1 vi i \\ v n its 

FERRY (iioiu Six unatty Gcr fufmw, to move, 
ptoiiid, illn d to tin I it /i/o, Lug hem) i passage 
by boit uiosn witn I»v tin 1 iw ot England, 
a in in miy have .a right to keep i boat and to 
firry passmgirs foi i < onsnli t itum, just as he 
miyliive i right to hold i fm, cithei by loyal 
gi int, or by pi i si up turn, fiom which a royal grant 
at sonn puvious time will be piesumid No 
othci title, unless confmid by net of parliament, 
will suffice , foi no fm, m nke t, m ieny can be sot 
up without licence fiom the down either actual 
m piesumid The posstssoi of such a title need 
not necessinly be the proprietor of the soil on 
which the nmikct is held, or of the water over 
whnh the right of ferry is exercised In the 
latter c ase, he need not ire the proprietor of the soil 
on either side of the river, though he must possess 
such lights ovi r it as will en ible linn to embark and 
diaenib irk his p issengers As fulfilling his part of 
the bug u n with the public, the ownei of a ferry is 
bound to kecj> a boat fit for the purpose of carrying 
passe ngi is, whilst on the other hand he has a right 
of action not only against those who refuao or 
evade payment of the toll or passage money, but 
agunst those who disturb his franchise by setting 
up a new feiry so near as to diminish Ins custom — 
Stephen, i pp 603, GG4 It has been more than 
once cli uded, that the erection of a second ferry in 
such circumstances is a nuisance to the owner o£ 
the old one , who is bound to keep Ins ferry m readi- 
ness forth e use of tho Queens subjcits, a burden 
which is not shared by his rival (North and South 
Shields Fury Co v Barker, 2 Exch 136) The 
rule m Scotland as to rival ferries is the Bame , but 
a grant of ferry fiom the crown to one heritor does 
not prevent his neighbours from keeping private 
lxuts for the transport of themsolves and their 
families and servants. Where femes have not boon , 
given out by royal gift, either express or presumed 
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as above described, they aro inter rtgatia, i e., they 
belong ^to the crown for the public benefit In 
this case, they are under the management of the 
trustees of the roads connected with them, or are 
regulated by the justices of the peace for the county, 
or by special acts of parliament By 8 and 9 Viet 
c 41 , certain rules are laid down for the regulation 
of femes The act is confined to Si otland 

Common lowing boats are genet ally used for 
ferrying foot-passengers, but when horses and 
carnages h.i\e to be taken across, a flat-bottomed 
barge, with an nulmul plane at one cud, to rest 
Upon the shore, for landing and embarking, is 
generally used This is either rowtd across or 
pulled by a rope When the cm rent is strong, 
and the nver of modentc width, the latter is best 
The rope stictclud across the uver passes through 
rings or over pullers attached to the baigi , and the 
ferrymen move the barge icross by pulling the 
rope. Tlic chief adv mtigc of the rope is to icstrun 
the baige from drifting m tlu diuction of tlu 
stream With a small boat, this is obuated by 
the ferryman rowing obliquely, is though hewuc 
steering foi a point highei up the n\oi , thus he | 
moves through the water upw irds to the same 
extent that the water nious over the land down I 
wards, md by a composition of these motions, and | 
lus tending to the other sidi.he is emiod dirtcily I 
across Bio ul t stu irns an now ti ivcised m many 
places by st< am ft irv i 

Bafts are some times used foi fenying On the 
Nile, a sort of iaft is made of nrw it* d i irthi n pots 
full of ail b <>i fmtliei mfonn ition on tin crushing 
ot mtis, sec Ihikds a>.^ Kot iun< 

FhfWf^ln tthjp ls the minu givm to i kind of 
ferryboat which is movi d .wioss i mu l>y tin 
action of the combined forces ot tin stu am mil tin 
resist met* of a long ropi oi thun inaih let to a 
fixed buoy m the middle' ot the nwi Tlu boat 
thus attached is mule to tike an oblique position 
by means ot the rudelei, tin stri im then acting 
against the hcU, tends to mo\e it m a elnee 
turn at right angles to its length, while tlu iope 
exerts a foice in tlu elnee tion tow uds the buoy 
If these tw r n forces bo it pit suited by tin* sides 
of a paiallclogr uu, the aetuil eoiuse ot the' boat 
would be m the dire c turn of the eh igonal (se e 
(JoMrosinox am) It* sou iton oi Foiies), but as 
the length of the rope ltm uns the same , the ooat 
must continue, ilu lys it tlu s ime elistmee fiurn 
the buoy, and that ion its couihc is i am , a 
portion of a circle, of which the buoy is the eei tre, 
and the iope the ladius Tlic course of the boat 
and the action ot the twe> fort e s arc st ictly analo 
gous to the path erf a using kite, and to the' forces 
of which this pitli is the itsultant The holdti of 
the kite conesponds to the buoy, the wind to the 
tidal stream, and the tail to the rudelei JbTymg- 
bndges aro used for military purposes, and the 
modes of adapting them to the varying are urn 
stances of the width of ri\ers and the velocity of 
their currents, forms a part of the study of nnji 
tary engineering An important clement in the 
problem, is the determin ition of the right point of 
attachment for the rope In the ease of a wide 
river, the rope or chain requires to be of consider- 
able length, and must be supported by mo\able 
buoys or by small boats 

FERTILISATION OF PLANTS See Ffcun- 

DA.TION 

FESA, or FASA, a town of Persia, in the province 
of Fars, 80 miles south-east of Shiraz, is situated in 
a mountain defile, is of considerable size, and is Baid 
»to have a population of 18,000. It has manufac- 
tures of silken, woollen, and cotton fabrics, and 


some trade m a superior kind of tobaccc^whjch is 
grown in, the vicinity r f v # 

FE'SCENNINE YEESES, a branch <St * he 


and ridiculed one another It formed a favourite 
amusement of the count!} people on festive occa- 
sions, especially at the conclusion of hai \ eat and at 
weddings As w is to be exacted, it often degene- 
rated into licentiousness, that at last required thU 
cuiboftheliw Tlu Fescemurii* verses are usually 
considered to be ot Etruscan origin, and to have 
denied then num from the Etrnuan town Foscen- 
nium, but tin re is little piobibility in this ety- 
mology Venus of tins sort were and aie popular 
to this day all ovei Italy The name is more likely 
cornu cied with jascnium, fascination, enchantment, 
or the evil i ye, against whit h the chanting of 
\orscs nia} ha\o oiiguially been intended as a 
pi ott i lion 

FESCUE (Ftxhua), a genus of grasses, very 
m illy allied to ihonu grass (q v ), and having m 
sonic sjtaus i loom , m some a (ontiacted puiiole, 
tlu spike lets nnn> flowued, with two unequal 
glumes, winch tiny much cxceal in length , each 
floret having two fancmlatc pih c, the outei palea 
loumli d at tlu b uk, uicl acunun ite oi awnccl at the 
summit, the Htigmis glow mg limn thr apex of the 
gumtn The speens ik lnuneious, and are very 





Fescue Grans (Ftstura piatcnm) 
a, Kci men unrl stigmas , b, a splkclet 

w idely diffused over the world, both in the northern* 
and southern hemispheres Among them are many 
of the most valuable pasturr? and fodder grogge*. 
None an more valuable than Homo of the British 
species - Meadow F (F pratrnfrw ), a species with 
spreading panicle and linear spikelets, from t Wp to 
three feet high, common in moist meadows and 
pastures of nch soil, m Britain and throughout 
Europe, in h orthern Asia, and m some parttj&f 
North America, is perhaps excelled by no jmev^fW 
or pasture grasq whatever It is suitable bojh lO* 
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alternate husbandry and for permanent pasture — 
Spiked F {F lohacea ) — by many botanists regarded 
os a variety of Meadow F , although it departs from 
the habit of the genus in having the branches of 
the panicle 1 educed to a single spikelet, and forming 
a two rowed racenu 01 spike — is regarded as in 
excellent grass loi nek moist meadows — IlAf n F , 
[F durtuscula), a grass fiom one foot and a half to 
two feet high, with a somewhat mntracted pann k, 
mostly on one side, is one ot the b< st grissis foi 
lawns and shu.p pastures, partiuikii ly on diy 01 
sandy soi 1 b Sovtiil vine ties are known to suds 
men and farmirs — Cru ping F ni Kld F (F 
rirfyra) is piobably a irnic vanity ot li ud F , hung 
distinguished chitHy by its txtuisivily creeping 
root, which particularly adapt it to smdy pistiui s, 
and to places liable to oci asional inundations - 
Sheep’s F (F o\ urn) is a smxllirgriss than any of 
these, not gone i illy exceeding x foot in height, md 
often much less, abundant in mount u nous pxstuns, 
and especially suitable for such sitmtions, hi whuh 
it often foinis a pnnnpil p ut of tin food of simp 
for many months of the >t u It is common in ill 
the mountainous puts of Kuiop», md m tin limn 
laya, it is also x nitiw of Noith Amiriia, and 
Bjieues very snnil u, if not lmit v unfits, ibound m 
the southern hums pin ic Its h ibit oi giowfh is 

much tufted —Tail F (F <lalio/) is i glass of 
very diflerent xppixrum, four or five It 1 1 high, 
w itn spic iding mm h bi am In d p mn It , grow mg 
chiefly w ai rivus and m moist losv giounds, and 
milling a gic it qu mtity of ton i lit 1 b igc , wlin h, 
owever, is lclished by tatth - Of toieign species, 
which baa e been introduced into But am, F % in o- 
phylla best disci vis notice, a till sptcus with 
narrow root leaves, md bioad ltavison tin (ulm, 
a native ot Franca md otbu pirtsof the contmi lit 
of Europe, and pi city extensively cultn ited m some 
countries, pirticululy tin JNithiilmds All tin si 
Bpeeies aie pircimiil - Some small an null spot us 
occasionally form a consult i ible j»irt ot the pistmo 
in dry sandy soils, hut are nc\ci sown by the 
faimei — A Ptruvnn spec ns (F tpimb ulentaia), 
called Pigoud iu its nitivi countiy, md there used 
* for thatch, is s ud to be poisonous to c itth 

FESS The fesq m huiklry consists of lmes 
drawn horizontally acic»ss tin shield, and containing 
the third part of it, between the honour point and 
the nombnL It is one of the liououiahk oidinants, 
and is supposed to n present the w list belt or gndlc 
of honoiu, which w is one of the insignia of knight- 
hood 

Per Fksh — A shield, or chargo m i shield, is 
said to be pai ty per f<s% when it is lion/ontilly 
divided through the middle, ut, the Fitncli say, 
simply coupf 

FesswisE is said of x <hug« placid in fess , 
that is to say, honzontally across the shield 

FE'SSLER, IgnA/ Amu Lies, a ahlnated Hun 
ganan historian, w is bom in 17 %, in the county 
of Soprony or Oedeuburg During a long life full 
of adventures F served successively the Emperor 
Joseph IT , the King of Prussia, and tin* Emperor of 
.Russia , md also held the olhce of Piofissoi of 
Oriental languigos at (lifieieiit univ cisitics He 
died at St Pdcisburg 1 r >th Decembtr IS 3 ( ) Among 
his works of a lasting \ due are — Attifa (Breslau, 
37 ^ 4 ), Mathias Counnm (2 vols 17 l H, 2d edition, 
1806 , Breslau), and the llistoiy of the Hungarians, 
&( {Ge^cfnchte der Unger n und derm Landsasnen, 
10 vols, Leip 3812 - 1826 ) His autobiography, 
entitled Recollections of my 70 \ ears’ Pilgrimage 
( RucLblicLe auf weine 70 jdlu uje Pdgerschafl , Breslau, 
1826 , 2 d edit Leip 1861 ), is also a very interesting 
work. Deep learning, coupled with a rare beauty 


of style, render F ’s works (all written in German) 
attractive m the highest degree. 

FESTIVAL PLAYS See Moralities, Miracle 

Plays, Mysteries 

FESTIVALS, or FEASTS (Lat ffislum, probably 
from the same root an fast (q v), according to some, 
from Gr heitia , hearth), a term denoting certain 
periodically lecun mg diys and seasons set aside by 
i lonmumty for rest fiom the ordinary labour of 
life, and more or less hallowed by religious solem- 
tutus Onginafcing within the nan ow cinle of the 
f umly, and rommcinorating momentous t vents afFect 
ing one member or all, thiso pauses became moie 
fmpicnt, and of widei scope, as the house gradually 
ixpinchd into a tube, a people, a state. The real 
oi imaginary founders, legislators, heroes, became 
objects of vcuu it urn and dciheition, and the Bailout 
epochs of tin ir live a the consecrated epochs of the 
yen N itiouul ced unities oi tiuimphs wcie, in the 
ibsuu e of inn ds best rtiucmbeiecl by c oiiuspanclmg 
gem i il d 13 s of liimuli ition or exultation Eailiest 
of ill, however, did the milked stages mtlic onward 
in in b of n ituie sjniug anel autumn, seed tunc and 
hai vest time -symliols of life mil elc itli , the Sol 
fatie c s - turning ponds of summer anel vvintei , the 
11c vv moon xnd thi lull moon, the tcimmation of 
cycles of moons md c yclis of ycais, picsuit them- 
i ulv<s as opjiortum half plans foi man himself 
Ao less wen the all im utanl pi nodical use?? of 
futilismg livers, and th * umiviisain s of unpoita 
tions and inventions of new impli mints foi the 
hi tti r cultivition ot the oil, 01 tending of the docks, 
lu fittingly cclebi itt el 'J In min 1 * nt lmm m ti mlcncy 
towirds efuiing ill things ot giivti unpoit, liie 
mil dc ith, abumlanec and w int, v r u tmy and defeat, 
to 1 lnglici povvci, could not but infuse a religious 
filling into epochs so inaiknl Fosti n d mil guided 
by pin sis md 1 iwgivcis, this piopirty ol 0111 mil uie 
in long iound its cxpicssiou in common surilnis, 
pi vyiis, and ceiemonus, consul ited to the vanous 
supuior and minoi ilcitns who presided over and 
mil tinted the elc mints of tin visible and invisible 
cicition, mil who, winking ill the changes within 
tin m, icted, 1 arli 111 his sphue, as a p 11 till provi- 
dmte ovei man Accoidmg to the event which 
1 tiled them forth, these fistivils were mournful or 
joyous, jubilmt or txpi itoiy Even when sorrow 
was to be expiissed, tin mortification of the body 
did not always suffice, but plays, songs, dances, and 
pi occasions full ot boisterous mnth, were resorted 
to— is in the fistivals of Isis at Busins, of Mars 
at P ipremis, in the Adorn 1 of Egypt, Phoenicia, and 
Grot ce — because the divine wrath or sorrow was, 
like tint of 111m, to he clnngcd into satisfaction. 
Besides the 1 elation betwicn the common tutelary 
deity and those he piotectcd, the bond also by 
which tin othuvvise disconnected members of the 
body politic vveie held togethei was, by means of 
these festive gatherings, pcnodically brought in 
view, and invested with greater strength and 
importance Apart, however, from tin a tlicir his- 
tone il, asti ononncal, religious, and political end, 
fistivils served another purpose— that of growing 
civilisation It was the glowing spirit of emulation 
which, stimulating the gifted 111 mind and body to 
strive for the festive lauiel in contests of apnius and 
skill, in honour of the gods, and in the face of all 
the pi oplo, matured all that was noble and brilliant 
v, ltlim the community Archaic rudeness and rustic 
extravagance became refined grace and classic har- 
mony The stirring drama, the glorious anthem, 
tlio melodious dance, the elegant game, which 
accompanied the festive sacnlice of some nations 
at their highest stage of development, had arisen 
out of those very mumciies and shouts, rude 
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and savage beyond expression, of generations not 
long before them. Enthusiastic, wild, metaphysical 
Egypt invested the countless days consecrated to 
her deified stars, plants, animals, and ideas , to* the 
Nile, to Ammon, Kncph, Menes, Osiris, to Horns, 
to Neitha, to Ptah, with a myslory, sensuality, 
and mournfulness always exaggerated, sometimes 
monstrous. The Hindu, no longer daring to offer 
human sacrifices, shtwb Ins odd and cruel mate 
rialism by throwing into the waves, on Ihh fibtiv il 
of rivers, some of his costliest goods, gold, jewels, 
garments, and mstiumeuts , while in the licentious 
ness and dtbauc hones perpetrated on the festival ot 
Shiva, the god of procreation, or on tlu Bice I unties 
of the goddess Blnivam, he exceeds even those ot 
the Egyptians on their Neitha feists at Bubastis, 
and the Greek wniship ot Venus in lier C>pn m 
groves Pha'iiKiins uid Assyn ins, Bibylomins 
and Phrygians, accoidnig to the little^ wc know of 
their re ligions and m innc is, appear to have feastc <1, 
thanked, pi opitiated, moiuncd all at different turns, 
and in the wiy most Ik fitting then seven d natures, 
c v en m tlio cise of those gods and festivals winch 
they had m common 

The ancient Pei si ms alone of all nitrons had no 
festivals, as Hit y had no temples mil no trunnion 
worship Tlu st ‘Puutins of Poly theism,’ who 
worshipped the sun only, and Ins it present itnc 
on eaitli, hit, storm d show ind pomp, and laige 
religious gatherings A stnking eontiast to them 
is fonned, m snot hoi heminphe ic, by the aneie ut 
Mexicans, who weie found 1o posse si one ot the 
most uchly developed eiltndirs of b stiv als, seien 
tifically divieb d into mov iblc and immovable fr ists 
As i sti mge and Hiugu] ir phenomenon unong 
festivals, we may «ilso mention he it tint 4 of the 
Dead oi Souls,’ e eh In ate d among the wild tubes of 
Noith Armrici At a rcitimtime, ill the o ivts 
are emptied, and tlu it mini** of tin bodies lumed 
Since the last testiv il ait t ik< u out by flu it 1 itivcs, 
and thrown together into a laige common mound, 
amid great rejou mgs md sole mmties, to whu h all 
the neighbouring tribes uc invited 

Giecco liad receivi <1 tlu t>pcs of cnilis ition, 
religion, and ait from Egypt md the Eis( gtiu i illy, 
but she developed them ill in a mannti befitting hti 
glorious clime md the joyous genius of hf r hohs 
At the time of the Jhttrf, two pimcipal festivals 
only — the lut vest and tin* vinf igc— set m to hive 1 
been celebrated (ix 250) , but they mntasid with 
such rapidity, that m the <1 tys of 1\ uelts they rt id 
reached the number of i tliousmd, some indeed 
being an epitome only oi then memorable feits 
of arms, othens lestm be cl to ono town, or pro 
vmce, or profession, or sex, or to «a few natiitrd, 
or recurring only at intervals of several years , 
but there were still so m my ktpt by tlu whole | 
people, that ancient wutors bitterly denounce 
them as meny beginnings of a sad end, as the 
slow but sure rum of the commonwe ilth Their 
forebodings proved true enough, and yet Greece 
would certainly never have niched the highest 
place among nations, is f ir as liter iture, the arts, 
and philosophy are concerned, had it not been 
for the constant contests ittached to her many 
festivals She resisted Asia because her citizens 
wore always alert, always ready The religions 
part of the festival —homage offered to personified 
ideas — consisted mostly m tiie carrying about of the 
deity of the day to the sound ot flute, lyre, and 
hymns, and in a sacrifice, followed by a general 
meal upon certain portions of the animal offered. 
Then followed scenic representations symbolisms 
the deeds of the gods , after which came games and 
matches of all kinds — foot, horse, and chariot races, 
leaping, boxing, throwing, wrestling, &o. Separate 


accounts are given of some of the more remarkable 
Greek festivals. See Bacchus, Ex4Buhzmxah Mys- 
teries, Pavathknaia, Ac. There were also special 
times set aside for the 4 Holy Games * proper. U# 
most important of these were the Olympian, the 
Pythian, the Nemcan, and the Isthmian (See those 
heads ) As nil these festivities were provided out <*f 
the public puise — hom the confiscated estates of the 
" t \ i tints’ anel politic il delinquents— the individual 
did not sutler mmo than a welcome interruption of 
his usual business, and under that genial sky tho 
penalty to be paid for occ tsion il indole nco was not 
too he ivy 

Rome , founded annel pastoral festivities in honour 
of some god Pales, aclopted and acclimatised, as 
she went on fiom conquest to con (pie at, the foreign 
eh dies, exactly as, with hu usml prudence and 
pi Lctical sense, she confer ml lieu right of citi/enslup 
on In r ioieign inhabitants, anel on whole' nations 
sub|eeted to her rule Her yoke was thus leas 
galling to the new piov races, while' at the same 
time tile populicc at home found sufficient diB- 
tidctiem m the m my Liiuent and newly unported 
festivals, with thm ejuaint nLcs and gorgeous 
pige mtiy \ct tlu Romans — more pirsunomous 
uul district by n it me than the vivacious Greek 
neighbours fiom whom tluy had accepted tho 
gi lift'd; put of the it K ligiou— in \ oi exceeded m 
thnr festivals the niiniln i of ono hundred, and in 
these, aging a distinct lint was drawn between civil 
uul it ligrous ones Some ot tho pi me i pal religious 
h stivals weie the Sementm e , on the 25th ot January 

Hu* mral festival of the seed tinn , the Lupc'rcalia, 
in honour ot i’an , tin Gcicalia, tbc night festival 
ot the BoniDe i, Mationilia, Mimivalia, &c To 
the purely civd ones belong tlic damwlii, the 1st 
of lanuary ind tho new ycai’s diy, when tho new 
consuls e utc red upon then offie i , and friends used to 
send piesents (nfmi(t) to ca<h otlnr, the (^uinnali.a, 
in iiKLuoiy of Romulus, ehiiicel under the name of 
Quiimus, and the Siturnalii, m rena mbianee of 
the golden age ot S it m n beginning on tlic 19th of 
I heenibe r The e eh br itum of these ft stivals was 
in ill iesjK(ts iinitited from the Greeks, with this 
drill re me only, that the gnne , eonneefed with them 
hea mu with the pre cmirnnfclj he 1 he osc Romans, 
terribly life Ii ke nn igt s ot vv n Their sham sea- 
lights, then pitefu el 1) rifle s between horst and foot, 
between wild be ists and me n , their so called Trojan 
garni s, e \f i uteil by the tlowi r ot tlic nobility, their 
boxing matches (with gloves that had lead and iron 
sewed into them) cue us, nun, and amplutheatie 
gave, is] eci illy m latci times, the greater satisfac 
tion the gr *ater tho numlx l ot victims 

It is one thing only tint monotheism has in 
common with poly tin ism with respect to its lesti 
vils — namely, tint they aie with each the religious 
expiession of human joy or human sorrow But if 
tho former, with a dim misgiving of some awful 
and supremo power invited tin multi! inous gover- 
nors ot the nunv provinces of nature to partake, 
as guests, of bodily and mb llectual feists, toijethar 
with their hosts, monotheism, m binding up all 
feai md all hope, ill gratitudi and all awe, which 
moved the lie irt of nun, m one almighty Creator, 
Mover, an <1 Main tamer ot all things, celebrated ltg 
festivals in honoui ot this ommpiesent Spirit With 
a v crier it ion, a punty, anel ,* lofty elevation, such 
as the worshippers of stai, animal, or image neve? 
km w With the iirs f and strictest monotheists, the 
Heine ws, whose very existence as a nation wa* 
traced to the special and miraculous interference of 
this highest and only God, the remembrance of that 
great event, their liberation fiom Egypt, and the 
momentous period of preparation in the desert which 
followed it, mingled with almost all their religious 
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observance*, and especially their festivals, and infused Sinai, became the feetival^ of the outpouring ot the 
into them all a tone of deep and fervent gratitude , Holy Ghost and of the inauguration of the New 
while at the same tune it held ever before tlieir Covenant* 

< yes the cause of their nationality, and thoir aim Irf the course of the 4th c., two new festivals were 
md destiny ‘ to be a kingdom of pnests and a holy introduced Epiphany (q v ), which ongmated m 
people* The Hebrew festivals, too, arc of a historical, the East, and that of the Nativity or ChustmaS 
agricultural, astronomical, and political nature , but (<{ v ) Circumcision, Corpus Domini, the festivals 
they mostly combine all these characteristic s, and of the Cross, of Transfiguration, of the Trinity, and 
are always hallowid by the sime religious idea, and many othois, arc of still later date The veneration 
the satno piety and devotion to one and the harm it It for Mary as the ‘ Mother of God,’ found its 
holy name Connected with then fcstivils wm cxpiession likewise m the const cration of many 
no plays and no rep] dentitions oi a god’s deeds, no d lys to her hptcial service and worship, such as 
games and no cruelty, no mystery and no seusuality, tli.it of her Presentation, Annunciation (Lady’s 
out the saenfn e of the dav, and a special occupation Day), Assumption, Visitation, Immaculate Concep- 
With the divine law, wue the v lsiblt signs of the tion (q v ), and many minor festivals, o\er and 
exalted seasons The influence of the number sc\t u above the Saturdays, which m some parts wore 
— an influent e nut with among most eastern n it 1011 s uitirt ly dedieitcel to hei, in order that the Mother 
— is seen m the recurrente of many ot the Jewish might ha\e her weekly d iy like ttm Son Besides 
solemnities See Sfvt-v The Sibbath, tht fust thtse, theie were fcstivils of Angels, of Apostles, 
and most important ot the st septt n iry festLV ils, is S tints Mirtyis (on the supposed anniversary of 
treated of undei its ovui In id Of the service in their death, c tilt <1 then bnthday, dies ruxiahs ), of 
the temple, ind of tin way m which tins ind tht Souls, Oi dilutions, &< 

other festivals \u m and an k< pt ifbu the destrin Celcbrittd it tn st w ith all the primitive simplicity 
tion ot the temple, something will be sud undei of gtnmnc pi< ty, most ot thest festivals weie eie long 
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most (xiltid of in v 111 v< ste d with sin h pomp md sphndoiu that they 


moon festivals was that of the lust d ly <>t the seventh suipassed thos< of tin men nt On ek& and ltomans 
month, ‘the diy ot renu mbriiut of tin sounding’ Burk sqm , even eousc' and piofuie i c»pi escntations, 
01 ‘of trumpets’ (lav \xin -1), to wlm h in latei proci ssious, mvsteucs, and night se rvu cs, were, m 
times, when the Sik iu nli m ei a w is inti odiued (the soim places, iltlnmgh lauthoiiMd by the general 
Syrian year beginning with tin uitumnil t epimov), ihuuli, connected witl hern uni \ oiees within the 
the name of Bosh liaslnna ( Vvv Yiar) w is given, church loudly denounced tin se ‘pagan practices’ 
notwithst inding tint in Fxodus (\u 2) ^Nisan is Oidunnces foibidding muinUne music ami female 
spoken ot as tin tint month of tin y ir Alter i ‘ingus foi divim seivne weu lssut d, the vigils 
period of six ye ns of lihoui, the caith too, w is to wue truisinumd into f ists, «1 1 y h ot abstinence and 
celebrate i S ibbith >( at wli it it piodmul spout i pc nine e wue instituted, pntlv is i ountcrpoiscs, 
neously belonged ti » tin pom, tin stiangir, ind to but with little icsull Soi did tin prodigious 


animals It is um uk ibk th it ivt n Alc\ link r tin 
Great and Casai umittcd tin tixcs ot Tudenn this 
year of *S hnnittn ( ib uulomng) Atti i in volution ot 


t i vi n Alex link r tin liu least ot tin st h stm ocf imotis, and tin ngoui 
tixcs ot Tudeiin this with which ibstnmno horn liboui vv is Liifoiccd in 
Attt i i n volution ot most < ists, fid to piodiuc the natuial usult* ot 


seven turns st vui y irs, tin ytai ot Jubiltt cn lobel liidoh nu uid In e ntiousness imong tin huge mass 
Was to be ctlcbi itt d, in which ill tin Htbnwsliws ot tin people Bittc r and fu quint were the com 
were set free, and all lintl winch had been sold in plimts tliiouglioiit (_ linstt ndom , but although even 
the mtervil w is icstored to the fouiiu owncis, m nun like \rthbishop Simon of (’inteibury (1332), 
order tint the origin il cquihbimm m tin families Petrus ele \lli no, iNicohiis ot Clc m mgis, chel then 
and tribes shou hi be m untuned intact (These two utmost toobtun \ reduction of tin se ft stive otLa 
festivals, however, vvut, u cording to the Talmud, hums, which overspread wall nigh the whole* year, it 


not kept befou the Bahylmian eiptivity) 


was only iftu the most decided and threatening 


pre cmmuitly igionomical and histone al festivals deui unis, such as that pionoumcd by the German 
were the three (Jhaqqn)i (whence tin Ai ib llaq<f, Diet of Numbeig m JJ22, that Tope IJiban was 
a pilgrim to Mecca)- vi/ , Pc sack (Bassov u ), Sclia prev ailed upon to leducc the number toi Catholic 
buoth (Feist of \Vctks), and Succoth (Feast of (Tiriatiunty (1<>42) Benedict XIV (174*2), Clement 

Tabernacles), on which three every mile was XIV (1771), followed iu the s imu diiection On 

obliged to go up to Juusilun ami oiTc r somo of tin ehange pioduccd both in their iuunbci and in 

the first fruits, besides the presenbed sac riticc s the in inm r of their cclebr itnm through the Refonna- 

(seo Passover, iLt ) tion, wo must f oi bear to enlarge hero 

The postmosaic and exclusive lyhistoi ical festivals, The Christian festivals have been divided van- 
Purun, the feast of Hainan, Chmuca, the feast of ously iuto/erw statute p (returning annually at fixed 
the Maccabees, will be noticed iu the articles on tunes), mdnt< t (extraordinary, specially proclaimed), 


J*ws, and Jewish Biils 

Only a cursory glance can be here taken of the 


duj)hcia (double l emimsce nee, or ot highei import- 
ance), semiduphtia (half double), &c Another 


Christian festivals, which aie ticated fully and division is into weekly and yeaily feasts, these latter 
separately under their v irious n unes They w ore b< mg subdivided into greater and minor, or into 
for the most part gi af ted, m the course of time, movable and immovable There is also a distinction 
upon the Jewish and Pagan ones, but always with mule between inteqn (whole days) mtercisi (half- 
a distmet leterence to (Jhnst md other holy person days), &e 

ages, Tim weekly day of rest was transferred from Tht only trace of the ancient manner of dating a 

g rday to Sunday, and called the Day of Joy, or festival from the eve or vesper of the previous day 
rrcction, just as the weekly Jewish fasts of —a practice discontinued since the 12th c, when 
lay and Thursday were changed for Wednesday the old Roman way of counting the day from 
Friday *Sec Fasts For a lone time, both midnight to midnight was reintroduced — survives in 


audVFriday *Sec Fasts For a long time, both midnight to midnight was reintroduced — survives in 
Satumay and Sunday were celebrated, especially in the ‘ ringing in ’ of certain days of special so lemnit y 
the Epst Two separate celebrations took the place on the night before, and m the fasts of tho vigils, 
of the Jewish Passovtr the Pascha Staurosimon On some of the principal Mohammedan fostivals, 
was Jthc festival of the Death, the Pascha Anastasx partly based upon those of the Jews and Christians, 
vion of the Resunection of our Lord (see Easter) , such as the weekly Friday, the Yom Ashoora 
4 *and the festival of Pentecost, or the law-giving at Jewish Day of Atonement), the Birthday of the 
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Prophet (Molitl An-Nobeo), that of Htuweni of 
Mohamxoed’a granddaughter Zeyneb, of the Night 
of flte Prophets Ascension to Heaven (Leylet Al- 
Mearag), the Night of the Middle of the month 
Shaaban, in which the fate of every man is con- 
firmed for the ensuing year , the Eed Al Shagheer 
or Ramadan Beyram, at the end of the Ramadan 
fasts, and the Eed Al Kabn, or the great festival 
of the Sacrifice (Kurban Bcyiam), see Mohaai 
MXDANISM For further lnfonnation, see Herodotus 
(u 60), Plutarch (vii) , Strabo (vi and x) , Ovul, 
Fasti, Macrobius, Sat 1 7, 11 , Meur&ius, Grcccia 
Feriatct , Memers, Gtschichte d Jiel/g , Fasold, 
Ierologia , lliblo , Mishiia , Gemara , Shuh hail 
Aruch , Josephus, Philo, Maimomdcs, Buxtoif, 
Lest, Talm , Symnj Jud , Baitolocu, lhbl Jiabh , 
Llghtfoot, If or Bebi and Talm , Lund, JUbl Jlebi , 
Wette, Aithaologic , N pander, JJid of the Ch , 
Blackmorc, Child Antig , Baumgartui, JSilautt 
rung d (hr A th rth , Siegel, Jiarnlb d rfu Altnth 
Mai, Distom di Argomcnfo lidnjwso , Koran, &c 

FESTOO'N, in Aichittituro, o seulptuucl wrt itli 
of flowers or fruit fi c*qut ntly used ns an ornament 
m Roman and ren ussanct buildups Like many of 
the other ornaments of tlissic arilutectun, it ovjps 
its origin to one oi tin suniiciil emblems, m/ , the 





Festoon 

St Mark’s Libraiy, "Venice 

flowers with whuli the he ids of the animals, the 
altars, &c , used to bt decorated Tin ft stoon 
occurs along with bulls’ heads on the fin /e ot the 
temple of Vesta at Tivoli The fig is an ex imp] e of 
a renaissance festoon, from the libiary of St Maik 
at Venice 

FE'STUS, Sextus Pompmis, a Litm hxico 
grapher, of the third or fourth c of our ei i, is one 
of the most mijiortaiit ancient luthuiitns we havt 
on the Latin language He made an epitome ot the 
great woik of Vein us Tint us, J)< \uborum Ski 
nrficaUone Tins compilation, whieli was anan,td 
alphabetically in 20 books, w is still iiirthti abiielued 
and spoiled m the e ml of tin 8th c by PauJ, son 
of Warnefried, commonly called Pauliib That onus 
The great woik of Flaccus has unfortunate ly e ntuely 
pensned, and of the abridgment made by Jo stus, 
only a single MS, and th it m a dcploiably impel 
feet condition, has Humved It eime fiom Illyiia, 
and fell into the liauels of Pompomns Latus, a 
distinguished seholai of the 15th century It ulti 
mately passed luio the libruy ot Cardinal Paincsc, 
at Parma, and is now preserved at Naples The woi k, 
m spite of ull its linperf eetions, is a gr ind storehouse 
of knowledge on points of mythology, giammar, and 
antuf -lties All pievious editions of F are of litlle 
value compared with tlut of K O Muller (Gott 
1839), in which he has made uso of the Farucse MS 
<fod other sources, distinguishing the \ alue of cat h 

FE'TICHISM is the worship of a fetich. The 
word fetich comes to us fium the Portuguese, who 
were the first Europeans that traded on the west 
coast of Africa, and who expressed their idea of the 
religion of tho natives by the Portuguese word 
i feUifdo, * magic * This word, ’somewhat modified, 
passed into the French language, through Brosse’s 
treatise, Du OuUe des Jheux Fetiches (Dijon, 1760), 
*!• 


^nd from him into German, through the medWi of 1 
Pis tonus (Stralsund, 1785).,. The term 
received European recognition. A 4 fetich fa any* 4 
thing in natuie or art to which a magical pqwe^ia 
ascribed, <\ g , stones, carved figures, or certain v 1 
parts of plants, animals, &c In this general sense > 
ietichism eoinudes wuth the behef in channfl~~«fc * ’ 
belief which is also to lx* found among monotheistic^ 
nations 'llie in *.t step out of Jitu/nsm, is when 
lgnoi ant ti ibes e ease to be satisiic d with behoving 1 
merely in the magical power inherent in thtof 
fetiches, and lx gm to aseulu n certain conscious 
operation to tlu objects ot then roA eience, especi- 
ally to the ft tidies in the forms of beasts or men. 

In "tdii w ay tlu fetit li become s au ulol, and fetichism 
an idolatry The lowest foim of such idolatry is 
win ic the fea\ age* does not hesitate to throw away, 
to ehastist, <u t von to destroy lus ftticli, it it does 
not appt ir to gratify Ins dcsirm The rcAcrenec for 
sat ltd wooils, mountains, stre uns, &c , which formed 
part of tlu rdigion of the old Gieoks, Colts, and 
Geimaus, is not htulnsm proper, but lather belongs 
to tin worship of n ituu 

FE'Tll) Ll'MESTONE i vrru'ty of hmestono 
whuli gnts t>uf, on bung violently rubbed, or 
strut k with a liummi, a suit 11 like tint of sulphu- 
it ttctl hydiogt n gin It li is u daik c oloui, produced 
Any piob ibly fiom tlu pi inhibit portions of the 
mini ilb whnst lmd hkt It turns tompose the rock 
This amm il mitttr miy pi i hips also bt the cause 
of the dis igm-abh suit 11 Stinks tone or Swmcstono 
hive lx t n hkt wist employed as chaiaetemtic names 
for tins lunt stone 

FETLOGK, or FETTERLOCK English heial- 
dic AAntiis spt ik of a liorst it tloek oi 
fetteihxk, and ltprismt it thus It 
stems to lia\t bet n ail instrument iixed 
on the leg of i hoi it when jmt to K X 

pnstuio, foi tin puipoM ot previ ntmg 
him fiom lauinmg oil In Scotch 
Hcialdry, i liooji is usu illy substituted 
for tin cli un ami i In Ittlot k is ri j>re- / ?sSi ** ==:5 \ 
b< nit d thus, is m Hit aims of Lokktii II | 

(Loekhait)of Bane, givm by Sn J)a\ nl JL , ^ J1 

Lindsny Aigtnt, on a land sil>J< time UMHniiw 
ft tttiJix *k.s o/ Soint luanchcs oi this Jotlocks 
hiunly cany a m in s limit within the 
fitttrloik, one oi tlic In ads of it having aceom* 
p inn d Good Sn .hunts Doughs with King Robert 
ilit Biuct s In ut to Juusalcm (\isbeL, i p ,125) 

FED \M> FEIT DUTY Afcii may bo tit scribed, 
in tamili u langu igi , as a right to the use and enjoy- 
mtnt ol UmL, housts, oi other In nt iblt subjects, in 
jxrjxtiuty, in consider it ion of an annual ptyuicnfc 
m grain oi money, calhd ft it duty, uul certain othei 
(ontmgent burdens talhd t isualiit s oi sujKrionfcy 
(su CASLAiav) Thougli i ftu was frequently used 
to express iny kind of ttnuit by whi< h the relation 
of Hujxrior amlvissil w is tonstituli d, m its liar- 
rowir nu amng, which avi lnvt htie militated, and 
wdiid) is tint in which it is now almost exclusively 
ustd, it A\as opposed, on tin out hand, to tlioso 
tt nurea m Avlmli tlu ictuin tonsisttd ot military oi 
othti jursonil htivnv (w ud and tin like), uul on 
the titht r, to those in wim h tin rttum was illusory 
(blantli), the only objat of whith ww to preserve 
the 1 1 1 itiou of supt nor and \ aw il A feu, in short, 
was a perpetual lease- a ftu farm, as it wras often, 
called — bv Ailntli the t« mt became bound to pay 
a Bubstiutial toriBidci«ition, and his rights under 
Avhu h be might forfeit, .is the penalty of non-pay- 
ment In the present day, the disposal of hwd W 
feu is praetiealJy a sale tor a stipulated annual pajM *’ 
ment, equivalent to chief rent. It is m this light, 
accordingly, that feus are generally regardcd^tri 
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Scotland , and as it is on this footing that almost all 
the house-property m* towns and suburban villa- 
property is held, they form an important element 
in the propnetftiy relations of the country The 
system of feumg property for building purposes seems 
to have several advantages over that of the long 
building leases common in England From its per 
petual cliai actor, it gives to the person actually m 
possession a feeling of gi eater mtuest m tin pio 
perty, and usually leads him to erect more enduring 
structures than lie probably would do undei a 
lease. For as turn nms ou, the fui often hick am a 
in value, while the itvrrso must ulu ays be the 
case with leasehold ptoportv Neither dots it in 
any degree intoifue with the letting of pioputy 
on lease or otherwise Almost all the house s in 
Edinburgh ind the other towns m Scotland which 
are let, either on leases or hum yt ir to yi ir, aie 
held by those who no spoken of as their pmpiutors 
not in absolute propt rty, but as h us Modi rn li u 
duties me in general paid 111 nionty When the 
stipulation is for a duty in grim, the quantity is 
valued by bar prices foi the yt u (ste Fiars), and 
paid in money aceoidmgly r J he <lcul tiansft ning 
the land m feu fiom the supuior to the \assal is 
called a feu charter— a clumsily c outcried and 
expensive document, which requites renewal in the 
case of heirs to vassals, or of parties to whom the 
vassal sells his right,* and tlus repetition of the 
transaction, design itc d as * entc ring w ith tlie supo 
rioi,’ forms the heavy diawback on the acquisition 
of land m feu, no matte 1 liow small in amount 
Usually, the fiuchntei icbuvcs to the superior 
all minerals in the giound, and stipulates that the 
vassal shall build his house either m a particular 
style or of a certaiu value By the Si ottifeli stat 
1097 c 246, it is di cl ired that all \ issals by feu farm 
failing to pay r their feu duty for two years togetlu r, 
shall lose their nght, in the same manner as it an 
irritant clause had botn specially engrossed in ihur 
charter But as tlie supei tor must obtain a deert o 
declaring the loss of the aassal’s light, before the 
forfeiture ran tike effect, if the tcu is worth keep 
mg* the dutios, as a mitten of course, avail be 
paid In the very rare case of the pioperty having 
fallen off m value to the extent of rendering the 
feu a positive burden, it is possible that the nritancy 
may bo voluntaiily meumd Foi the most pint, 
land proprietors near towns and manufacturing 
villages arc anxious to add to thou annual lentil 
by felling gioumls for building purposes The rate 
of feu is very various, from is low as £8 to as high 
os £600 per ac re per annum , a < omrnon rate is 
from 4.20 to £30 per acre Whatever be the amount, 
it is payable by the feu ar— not the tenant to whom 
the feuar may hue let the property Wien a 
building consists of several floors forming distinct 
dwellings, the feu duty is allocated in certain pro 
portions among the respective propuetors , the ftuar 
to whom the lower floor belongs usually paying 
most In properties of this kind, each is responsible 
only foi his own Bbaie Occasionally, feu duties 
are offeied for sale , and as a safe investment, bring 
from 25 to 30 years’ purchase In such cases, the 
vassal has an opportunity of extinguishing his 
feudal tenuic, ana becoming the supei lor There 
are also instances of vassals sub feumg It is 
customary in feumg building lands for the suptnor 
to make the roads and drains Behoved of this 
obligation, and getting possession of a site on a 
mere prospective annual payment of perhaps only a 
few shillings, the feuar has an undoubted advantage , 
looking, however, to the cumbersomeness and cost 
of the feu charters, and the liability of successors 
to pay fines at entry, the system is entangled, 
troublesome, and expensive , and, at least as far as 


forms are concerned, is allowed to stand in heed at 
reform. « 

FEUD (Angl -Sax. fmght) seems to he only 
another form of the word fight, and is allied* to foe, 
and probably to fiend It meant a war waged by 
one family or small tribe on another, to avenge the 
death or other injury of one of its members In a 
certain state of society, this is a legitimate mode of 
obtaining redress It prevailed extensively among 
the n itions of Northern Europe , and it was only by 
gradual steps that the practice was first restricted 
and then abolished The laws of Budolf I of 
Gcrmauy lecogmsed the light of waging feuds At 
last, partial dissociations weie formed, tlie members 
of which bound themsilves mutually to settle their 
ditli rentes by courts of aibitiation and compensa- 
tion, without going to wai 

FEUDAL SYSTEM By some, the word fou 
or feud, of which f( udal is the adjective, ir derived 
from tlie Lat fidt s, faith, and ead or odh, or od, 
1 Teutonic woul signifying a property, or estate, m 
land , whilst by others, with perhaps gieatei 'pmb 
ability, the first syllable also is maintained to be 
Teutonic, equivalent to vuh, cattle, ultimately from 
the same loot with tlie Latin peats, which, in the 
iorm of pecunia, c amc to signify property, and its 
k presentatm, money— because, as Varro remaiks, 
piopcity amongst ]>' ‘oral nations consisted of 
oattio (Varr, be Li\ >a Jjfxtma, 5, 19, s 95, ed 
Mtill) A feudum, m this sense, would be a piece of 
land lu Id ior a fee , 01 pecuniary consideration, using 
pi miliary in the wid » sense which its etymology 
suggests Bo this as it may, the feudal system, 
as a developi d institution, belonged neither to the 
Teutonic nor to the Bomamc nations, m their original 
and unmixed condition We find it neither m the 
woods ot Germany, nor in the Roman e*mpire pre- 
vious to the inclusions of the Franks and Lombards. 
N< ithci the institutions desi ribed by Tacitus, nor 
those with winch the Roman jurists nave rendered 
us familiar, exhibit anything that is even analogous 
to it as a whole But they each exhibit partial 
indications of some of the characteristics which 
most peculiarly distinguish it , and as it arose about 
the hegmnmg of the 9th c , just when tho fusion 
between tho conquoimg barbarians and tho subject 
populations of the Romanised provinces was every- 
where taking place, it seems impossible to doubt that 
it w is a result of the mutual influence of the two 
races The subordination of class to class, and the 
intimate relations by which all the classes of the 
community weio bound together, taken along with 
the independence and equality of the individual 
members of each class within itself, were amongst 
the most piomment features of tlie simple society 
of the Teutonic nations , and these correspond wnta 
wonderful accuracy to the lelations of superior and 
1 assal, beginning with tlie sovereign and descending 
to the smallest feudal proprietor, and also with the 
equality amongst peers, which existed within each 
of the feudal classes On the other hand, the incom- 
plete and fiduciary character of the proprietorship 
implied in a feu, as held m trust from a superior 
on the faith of services to be rendered, or dues to 
be paid, bore a very close analogy to the Roman 
emphyteusis (from which indeed the word feu has 
often been derived), and to the domiltium utile 4s 
opposed to tho dominium directum See DoMjtflW 
and Emphyteusis. 

The nature of this very important social institu- 
tion, by which the life of every European people 
of any importance was governed from the beginning 
of the 9th till the close of the 13th e, and by 
which many 6f the forms of our modem lxfn at* 
still effected! Will probably be more olearlyundertfeottd 
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il Oommenee ottr description of it from below, 
by exhibiting the position of the simple land- 
holder, than by adopting the monarch m whom 
it culminated, and from whom, m a technical sense, 
it was supposed to flow (seo Allodium), as our 
point of departure The latter cornse has been 
more strictly adhered to by English writers, from 
the circumstance that, subsequent to the Conquest, 
the Whole territory of England was regarded as the 
property of the conqueroi , and w as by him divided 
amongst his barons, and by them amongst their 
dependents, an arrangement which was somewhat 
peculiar to England (see Aliodial), wheieas the 
feudal system, m its essentuls, was common to the 
whole of Europe A feud il proprietor, then, or feud 
atory, was a peisonwho held Ins lands from another, 
for nis own lifetime moiely, m the earlier times, on 
condition of coitam services which he was to perform 
to a superior oi su/eiain Apart fiom the duties to 
which he was thus bound, he w is not only a free | 
man, but Ins position was that almost of an mdc 
pendent sovereign within lus own small dominions 
if his holding was at ill an extensive one, ho lived 
in a castle, which, notwithstanding the eflorts of 
Charlemagne and Ins successors to prevent it, was 
generally fortified, not only for purposes of defence, 
but to enable him to pursue that life of lapme 
winch m lawless times was not considered moon 
sistent with horn sty oi person il w orth For greater 
security, the casth w r as gcmraJljr situ lit d on a 
height, and under its walls tin re msth d a village , 
m which all the dependents of tin proprietor, with 
the exception of his immediate family, and all those 
who lived by the cultivation of the son, usually clvvt It 
— isolated farmhouses and cottages being too much 
exposed to plunder to admit of their being scattered 
over the county then, as we see them m England 
now. A portion of the inhabitants of each feudal 
domain w r ere usually bound to the soil, and were 
thus subject to a Bjucies of slavery, the conditions 
of which varied according to the customs of difleient 
districts These were spoken of as acha ipti or 
adacrxptita glebes, and were called nntivi , or bond 
nien, and villein socmen, as opposed to free socmen 
on the one hand, and serfs or tluoim on the 
other, of whose position we shall speak hi low 
(Stephen’s Com l p 188) ‘JIo was,’ sa>s fcii 
Francis Palgravc, speaking of tin ceoil, ‘a villain , 
appurtenant, and, notwithstanding the langingc 
which was employed {to the cfltct, nimcly, that 
ho could be bequeathed, bought, and sold), 1 • 
must be understood that the gift, the bequest, oi 
the sale, was m effect the disposition of tno land 
and of the ceoil, and of the service', w'hich the 
ceorl performed tor the 1 incl, a trails u tiou widely 
differing from the transfti of a slave, whose person 
is the subject of the purchase’ [Hist and Pioyujtj 
of the English Commonim olth, vol i p 18) TJic 
ceorl, moreover, could pm chase his own freedom 
and that of his wife and offspring {lb ) See Vjllfin 
The reBt were free tenants, fanners m the modern 
sense, though jiersonal services to the propnetor 
probably in almost every case constituted a portion 
of the rent which was paid. Latterly, when the 
System of subinfeudation was introduced, many of 
lus wealthier tenants came to stand to the baron, 

, or lord of the domain, very much in the relation 
which we are about to describe as subsisting 
between him and Ins lord paramount From 
being tenants -at-will, scarcely less subject to his 
authority and exposed to his caprices than the 
throllB, or villeins of the lowest class, they beoame 
* Va ssals oi their lord, and free citizens of what thus 
gj^&aUy developed itself into a feudal monarchy 
jf miniature. The tenure by which this latter class 
lands was generally known in England 


as Free Socage (Stephen’s ut si ip, i 20$ 

The castles by which the bonks of the Jth&M* 
studded along its whole course, from 
Bingen, with their villages and parish churches, 1 , 
for the most part m the condition in which they 
wore erected centuries ago, afford the most ntnnerf 
ous and perfect examples of the arrangements ofj*' 
the feudal j>criod which aio peihaps anywhere to J 
bo met w ith The possessors of these castles stood 
m a magisterial as woll os a proprietary relation 
to their dependents They exercised jumdictlQn* 
extending even to the infliction of capital punish- 
ment, either m person or by means of olhoirs whom 
they appoints d for the purpose , and the castle 
was in gcntrxl furnished with dungeons and other 
appliances foi i my mg their sentences into exe- 
cution Towards eich othei they stood m the 
relatiou of cquils, or peers (Lat penes) , they were 
neighbours, simply, and iuends or enemies as the 
ease might bi - too often the latter But towards 
their immediate feudal supenoi, the count, marquis, 
duke, oi whatever might be lus title, to whom 
the government of the whole distnct belonged, they 
all stood in a i elation which, brought them in con 
tact, md in some degree bound them to each other. 

Of him they held thur lands on conditions some- 
w hat similar to those on w Inch they let them out 
to tliur own dependents At hist, as wo have 
said, they were only tenants for life, but their 
i lglits m most < ountries very early assumed a here- 
ditary character, the dominant proprietor’s rights, 
on the death of a tenant, being confined to the 
exaction of certain dues from his son and suc- 
cessor, as a consult ration foi conferring on lum, 
or rather for confirming to him, the feu which his 
father had held Wheio the fou, lief or fooff, as 
it was sometimes called from the mode of admission 
— feoffment, or, as it is said m Scotland, mfcft 
ment (q v )— descended to a ft male, the dominant 
proprietor w^is entitled to control her marriage, 
tor the purpose of pi muring himself a sufficient 
and trustworthy v iss il , a pi iv ilego wffiich, like 
all those of the loid, was latterly converted, into 
a mere pecuni try claim When the lord para- 
mount, oi su/triin, is he w is « died, held his 
court of | notice, Ins vassd barons vveie the judges, 
being all on a footing of equality, or pares curux, 
as it was called Winn ho made wai, either 
on lus own account, oi as furnishing a contingent 
to tin army of the state , m such eases as m the 
national wars between Iiance and England in the 
12th and 1 ffh centimes — which wore the earliest 
instant c n of ically national w r ars— lus vassals were 
bound to attend him m fterson, and to furnish 
each the contnbutum of men, horses, aims, and 
othei mitt rials of war foi which lie was liable by 
the tt uure on which he held lus lands In addition 
to tlnst service a, ho was bound to w r atcli and ward 
lus east It , a duty winch the minor barons almost 
invariably impose d on tin ir vass ds whe n the system 
of granting ft us extended downwards to the class j 
ol persons who had formerly been more tenants at- 
wilL Then there were certain clues which were 
almost always exigible from the vassal, such, e g , 
as contributions towards piovadmg a ransom for his 
lord when m i.aptivity, for enabling lum to cele- 
brate' tlit marriage of lus eldest son ■with due pomp, 
or to provide a suitable dowry *f or his daughter. 

If these dues were not paid, the land reverted to 
the dominant proprietor, in relation to whom tbs 
vassal all along was a mere usufructuary So far 
were the conditions of feudal holdings from being j 
always the same, that no less than eighty different - 
tenures have been enumerated , the onorous char- 
actor of which varied from what was m&eiy 
nominal, e. g , the payment of a, white rqee njp a 
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pair of spurs, 1 if asked merely,’ up to wliat was a 
rent in some degree equivalent to the value of 
the land For an account ot the manner in which 
the ‘feudal system affected the constitution of land 
rights and the conveyance of landed property, and 
still affects them, sec Convkyancino 

Inferior to all the classes of society m feudal 
Europe of which we have hitherto spoken, there 
is reason to fcai that then existed almost evciy 
where, m the earlier time", a class of the po 1 
tirolv untrcc The lot of those who w<i< m 

absolute slavery excluded them fiom tin liillut ik< s 
of feudality as a legal and sot id institution ‘tiny 
were not reckoned,’ siys lhilgiive, ‘ iinungst tho 
people ’—but thur existence is } >y no me ni-> to 
bo left out of account in burning to urns* Jus i 
picture of liiii 1 opt m sock ty m It ml il time s Oi the 
condition ot this class, as burning tin mib'dialum 
of feudal society, wt shall lia\t i putty u unite 
conception lrom the following pmigi, m which 
Lappcnberg dtscribis tin m m Anglo Sixon tunes, 
if we bear m mind, on tin one Jiand, tint subst 
fjiicntly to tin Oonqiu st tin n link's win piobibly 
Bwellccl by such of tin \nglo Sixon population us 
was in absolute poverty, and on the nlhci, tint 
then position, in ill tin rountins of Em ope w is 
giadually ameljoiitnl by tin influence 1 ) of find 
tianity, tho spirit if not the h fct< r ot wlinli lias 
evciywhcie piovtd hostilt to sliwry ‘Out elms 
of the Anglo S ixon popul it ion, it tin }n nod of tin 
Noi man Conquest, consist dot the unficc or smile 
( theouas , (sunk), whose nmnbci, is lcgisteieel m 
DomescUy book, w is little nbo\c 2VWM Gt these, 
the majority wen in i stil< of sliv<iy by butli, 
whose forcfitheis hid lieen cither Roman slues, 
British priHoni rs of w u , cu otln 1 c m inn s ( ttheis, 
donomm itc d, wit( tlt<nu<r* % or pi nil sla\es, had 
been free nun, but leeluee 1 by tin 4 sente nee ol the 
law to tin st i v lie < onditmu, on a<< mint ol debt m 
dc lmqucncy (Pilgriw at s up l 2S ) The mistn 
had the light ot selling the theow in the countiy 
but not beyond tin sei, i\en it lit lnd pnpetiitui 
crime Inothti respects the condition ot the smile 
seems to have (Idle ie d Mth tiom tit it ot the mdige ut 
froe slaws who had i spt e i il wtigild, hilt of which 
fell to the mastei and hilt to the km (Thoipt s 
Lapponherg, il p >20) It is prohibit? tint the 
vast majority of tlu servile clas, m Anglo »S i\«»n, 
and even m Nmman tune s, c omisti el of juisons of 
Celtic blood (Pilgiaw ut sup ]> 2b) In pi oof of 
this fact, Lippciiberg mu irks ill it tlnit minibus 
dimmish as w t leetdc liom tin We Ishbortlci andfmm 
Cornwall, the j >1 ut s in wine li the C % it it oi ongmil 
Bntish i»opulition is know n to h ivc t ike.ii ufuge 

The sou il thnunls which c euinit t ictc d md 
mitigated the inthunees ot fi oddity m lmdivvvl 
life, were inonuchy, tlu clmieli, which vigorously 
jiromotecl the t niaini]>itn»n ol tlu unliee, uid ibove 
all, the glowing weilth, powu and linpoitinco of 
the commons In oiclci to tia Iuium It fiom the 
lude and lnsedcnt dntitim *>t Ins gieat teudil 
vassals, tlu king, in dmost cvtiy 1'itioptaii stilt, 
courted the alliance oi tin town commurutie s, who 
liaci remained moie m tlu condition m wlmli they 
hacl been left bv tin. Romans than tin inhabit 
ants of the country ^ind who \un c emseque utly 
all along more oi less opposed to the growth ami 
luilui nces of feudality See Ml will UM By the u 
aid, oven befoic tlu formation of standing minus, 
something ippro idling to executive power u is 
plictcl in tilt ii unis of the sovereign He was 
thus enabled to appoint and enforce the deuces of 
independent judges of lus own, who in the rarhu 
time Wsrc gene l ally churcbnu u and thus greatly to 
circumscribe the power and mlluence of all classes 
ol feudal piopnetora over their dqxmdents Though 

the period of bloom Of the feudal system was, a& we 
have said, from the 9th to the 13th centuries, m 
most of the countries of Europe, it everywhere, m 
many of its features, long survived the latter period, 

E\ on considered as a social, and not merely as a 
legal institution, in which latter capacity it still 
exists, it was m many jespccts m vigour in Scot- 
ltncl down to the yc ir 1747, when military tenures 
were abolished by statute, as dangerous to public 
tranquillity 

FEU PE .TOTE, oi ‘running file,’ a disehaige of 
inuske tiy into the an, made in honour of a victory 
or otln i gic it occasion It commences with the 
mdit band m in of the line, who discharges his 
i i H e mid is followed successively, at scarcely per- 
(cj)tible 4 mteiv vis, by the men on Ins left, until the 
e xtie me. h ft of tl c line is it ache d The effect much 
df] Minis on tlu legulanty with winch the slight 
mte rval between the discliaigcs is preserved. 

FEU'ERBACH, Paul Johann Ansflm, Ritter 
v on on* of tin most distinguished enimnal jurists 
ot (hi mitiv, vv is bum it Join lltli [November 1775 

Bi ought up at I'i inkfurt on the Maine, where his 
fitln r was m advocate, inel (due itul in the gynma 
slum time In went m J7‘>2 to Icn.i, where he culti- 
v ite il Ins mind by tlie study of philosophy and then 
dt v ot« d himself to positive Liw In 17% lit appo&rt d , 
as cmninal jurist in ork On tlu Cana of Jlujh 

Twa'imi and in the i lowing ycai In' began to 

deliver lectures m tlu university of Jena In Ins 
lectures and published writings, lie intiodnccd into 
cniuinil jiu imprudence a new method of tic. it men t, 
winch w es systi in itisod m lus ( Wipe ndnun of Ger- 
man Pc nil Law (lulu bark d> t (U nuinm, in Deutsch- 
land (fdUndni pemlulifu Piivutiuht% Gnsscn, 1801 , 

11 Aull voti Mittermaicr, IS 17) This celebrated 
work pi u e d F at the head ot a new fee liool of jurists, 
who inimt uu that the dee lsum e>f tin judge liicvuy 
cist ought to be determined solely by r in express 
deliverance ot the penil la\v,nc\ei by lus own (lis 
c i < turn, md who on that account obt mu d the name 
of l{igon«ts In JS01 F was ippoinUd ordinary 
j»ioft ssoi m Ten i, but m 1802 acu pted a call to Kiel 

In ISO! In w is removed to the university ot Lmd- 
shut , lint in vt year, Jiavmg uetived a commission 
to pup m a pen il coele for Bivana, lie was trails 
felled to Munich as privy k fe niulirv foi tho lmms- 
te rial, jiielie i d, anel polu e depaitmtnts , md in 1808 
win ippcnnted juivy tonne illm 'The new penal 

code which he plumed for Biv ilia (Sii afyeartzbuch 
Juntas A onufuuh /ftnun, Munchcn, 181 1), icceivcd, 
itfce i i few modifications, flu loyal .ipprcnal, and 
w is t ike n is a b isis m the c nu ndation of tho 
cumin il 1 ivv ol st ve i il othei countru s During this 
pound ilso, In' published Jus Rom irkable Gases m 
Giumnil Liw (Mtrht mdiqt Ci tmmiduchtttfulfe, 2 
Bdo , Gusse n, ISOS -1S11), which hist led the way 
to t elti per ps\v hologicil tie atine nt of such castes 

In 1812, In published a work oil Tnal by Jury, to 
which a second volume, on the Judicial Procedure 
ot Fi ime, war ndde d in 1825, as the'' result of a visit 
to Pms m 1821 In 1817 he bccune socoud 
pits dent ot the Gourt ot Apj>eil in Bamberg, and 
itterw uds first president of the f’ourt of Appeal 
it Anspach for the Rez it elistiiet In 1832 ho 
publiblu d a wank on the unfoitunite Ivaspar Hauaer, 
whose niybtoriems late had btiongly attracted hw 
intereet lie had just edited a collection of h|B 
niis< ell ineoiiy vviitmgs, when lit dual at Frankfurt- 
on the Maine 25th May 1SJ1 An mtei’csting life 
of F h is been written by iua son, Ludwig (I/ebtn 
vnd W n ken Anselm von F< un btidis, 2 Bde , Leip 
1852) F left, besides three daughters, hve sons, 
who have all distinguished thoinselvea in German 
literature. x 
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FEUKEBACH, Ludwig* Akdhrab, Oilman 
philosopher, fourth boh of the preceding, was horn 
at Anspach, 2$th July 1804 After studying theology 
for two years at Heidelberg under Paulus and Daub, 
m 1834 he was attracted to Berlin for the purpose 
of hearing Hegel, and soon after he abandoned 
theology, with the view of eh voting himself entirely 
to philosophy In 1828 lie became pi iratdorrnt m 
the umveisity of Eilangen, but m a few years 
quitted the academical chair, and ga\ t up his whole 
time to literary liboui in a smill anonymous 
work {Of dunlin ubn 'Joduud UudnblichLt i/, Nurn 
berg, 1830), which attracted little ittcntion when it 
appeared, he indicated that lie had ahe idv gone 
beyond the standpoint of lus mister Hegel, by tom 
bating the dot turn of iminortility J hiring the 
noxt lew ye irs, he published tin < c works on poitioim 
of tlie liibtoiy of philosophy, Ire it mg sevi tally of 
the period botw i on Baton and ttpmo/a, of Lubmt/ 
and of Pierre Baylo But the si histone al wmks 
only paved the way to a cutn il mvestigition into 
the nature of nligiou and its ltlation to philosoj >hy , 
the results ol winch lin\i bun given to tin. woilcl 
m several woiks we 11 known to spe till itive tin olo 
gians The most cilebritcd of thest is his woik on 
the Nature of ( hristi imty ( Dan \Y< s< n d< y ( 'fo i s/m 
thmm , Li ip 1S41 , 2 \ufl 1S41) whuli his bun 
translati d into I nglisli Startin'' fiom tin Iftgtli m 
doctrine, that the \bsolute tonus to consciousness 
only in humimty, ¥ dmui to il any existum 
beyond the humau consciousness, malntinung it to 
Ik nit rely the projection by miti of lus own nit il 
into the objutno woild, on which In feels his 
depend i me All udiionty above nun, uul ( oiih 
quently all moi xl obligation, is thtrefoit tonsistuitlv 
regarded as i delusion pioutding from man himself, 
and. the lnglu st good is explumel as tbit which 
is on the whole most pit asm ible \ ct tun tins 
highest good is furtln i tvpltirnd is consisting in 
resemblance to tint ldtal hunnmty wlinli mm 
ereates foi himself, and weudiips as (hid \ kind 
of ideal tin ism is the it tmo it t imul by ¥ , but wilt n 
Ins doctrines we xe adopt< d by flic miss <4 < trmin 
communists, they degtiuiittd, pcilnps logic illy, 
into an uctuil athusni, winch urnoicd any mold 
or social Ijw imposed on tin indivnlu d fiom my 
othci source thin himself Tin woiks of F ii tv o 
licen tullectcd, with additions and tome turns to 
bnng tVum into ucoid mo with Im litci vnwt 
(F*a SammUiLlw 8 Belt, Ltip JS1G- ISol), 

and smcc then he has publish'd a woik entitle d t 
Theufjonit (1V>7) 

FEUILLANS, Cov hoauon 1 or, a lefonn of 
the Cistercian oidt i, it mark ib U as forming part of 
the great religious move ment m the Horn m Catholu 
> Church during the Kith t , e onte mporary with md 
probably stimulated by the progress of the BcIot- 
mation The author of tins it form was loin dt 
la Bamore, abbot of thi ( lstoeiaii mon istery of 
Feiullans, who, painfully stiuck by the rtlivition 
of its discipline, laid down for himself a ntw and 
much more austere tom at of lift, in winch lit soon 
found many mntitors md assoc i it's among the 
brethren of Ins order Tin rule thus n formed w is, 
after considerable opposition from the* advocate s 
Of the old rule, approval, with cl id un modific/i 
turns, by Pope Sixtus V , the nfoinud congre- 
gation, nowever, being still left subject to tht 
| authority of the abbot of Citeaux, and a con- 
j vent was founded for them by Htnry 111 m the 
Btfe St ffonorg, I'aris The subje etion to the 
abbot of Citeaux was removed b\ (’lement VIII 
in IS95 , and Urban VII , m 10JU, separated the 
congregation into two branches, om for France, 
and the other for Italy, each under a distinct 
general The rules of both these branches were 

* ... * .. 


subsequently modified about the middle td the 
same century f 

The celebrated revolutionary club of the Feuifla&t# 
tcK>k its name from this order, the convent of Whtoh, ( 
m the Ilue St Honors was the place of meeting far 
the membcii of the club It was founded in 178& 
by Lafayette', bit'ycs, Lai ochcfoucauld, and others h „ 
holding moderite o] unions Tlio club was at filtlt f ' 

c ilhd tlu ‘Company ut 1789,’ and was intended 
to support tin ((institution igunst the ultra party, . 

It rtckomd among its membiis individuals of all 
tlimscs, who took tht constitution of England as ^ 
tin ir model This opposition scrud, however, 
only to auchrib the rt volutiornaiy movement 
On tin 27tli lanuiiy 17*M, on Count Clemiont 
Toniunc bung eluted picRicleHit of the club, a 
popul ir liisuiK etion biokc out against it , and, on 
the 28th Mircli, tin assembly in the cloistei was 
foinbly disperse d by a l igmg mob 

FEUILLETON (Fr), litu illy a small leaf, 
sigmfiis tli it poitiou ot i jiolitical newspaper set 
apirt for intelligent! of i non political character, 
for cnticiMiis on ut, literatim At , and usually 
•upuat(d lioiu tli< mini sheet by a line The 
iemlhton is m in\entioii of tlu Journal den Dfbate, 
which huh i tlio \cu 1800, Ins held an important 
pi u e m the split it of lift i xry e i it it ism By iicgri'eB, 
the be Ih s It ttre s element begin to pen ade it , ana 
tlu i<sidt was i spt us of light journalistic litera- 
tim, m which .lulis 1 itiiii became the aelcnow- 
h dgitl king In tin us immediately preceding 
th« Fcbnniy it volution, entue lomanccs were spun 
out in tlu b mile ton Thi Const it utionncl, in par- 
tu ill u, m idt 1 irgt ]u cum iry profits by tho social 
lomam cs of Eugene ,Sm , which it published in this 
in mm i The Eicnch system lias men imitated in. 
Fnglmel and (Iciniinv, though with less success 
tli xu m Fi mu 

FEVE'DA, in island ot Bntish Columbia, ia 
utuite.il in tin <* till of (b oigj i, betwi t n \ aneouve'r 

1 si uie l mid the' continent Jt is in lit 4! N , 
md long I2P AV , ini nunng >1 miles m length by 

2 m iiLiige bieadth It po se'ssi h a snug little) 
li u boil/ winch ippi us to bo ill tin moil valuable) 
on ate omit of tin sujunor eju ility ot the tue I which 
ibounds oi tlie spot its iomution is understood 
to Ik wholly ot Jinn stone 

MV Ell (T it ft In i s, from Jnnn t T grow warm, 
eu p< ill ips from Jdo uo 1 e h ansi ), i form of dmcano 
e li u k teuse*d ] »i me ip illy by mere isi of the tem- 
pt l it urt e>f tin body, wine h, liowevcr, lesjuircs to 
bo e u tnn iteel it cording to the Htato of the internal 
puts, iatli«r +lnn the extern il, the suifwt of 
the be>dv «nd ]> irtie ul uly of tht extre untie s, be mg 
not unfit ejue idly e old lather thin w trm Having 
regard te> the In it of the Hurlaio only, fever lias 
ce mrnorily been e onsnle re el as pissing through three 
distant t wt igi s, more or Je sh ni irked ], tin* cold or 
shivering Rtigc, 2, the hot st ige , d, the sweating 
st ige r J his di scn])tu)Ti !■> pe'ife < tly e orre'et in most 
case s, link d 7( qujitH to be <|U ill fie d )>y the remnrk, 
tl) it e vi il in tin cold st igc e>f feve rs, it is now well 
aseirt l md that tin' blood and the internal organs 
hive in elev iteil temp* riture, is estimated by tho 
thermomrbr lntiodeiecd into thi civitics of the 
body In tin cold btage of fevet, accordingly, 
and even m the most vinh ut ague, when the teeth 
ire ehittumg with cold, anti the* whole surface 
ih jialc and tlinimy, the state of tho system IB 
well c\,iie«»<J hy the ephorism of Virchow (the 
most ingenious and comprehensive of tho modern 
exponents of the pathology of fover), to the effect 
that ‘the' outer parts freeze while* the inner bum i 
1 Increased heat of the body, therefore, is the most 
I essehtial, perhaps the only essential phenomenon of 
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fever The other symptom® ere- low of appetite, 
thirst, restlessness, and vague general uneasiness, 
often headache, and diffused pains in the back 
and limbs, a frequent pulse, 'which is sometimes 
also full and hard, a furred tongue, often with 
red margin, a flushed face and suffused eyes, 
vitiated secretions, and general derangement of the 
functions, with great debility of the voluntaiy 
movements of the limbs The disease often <om 
mences with a slavering, oi rigor, as it is t« clmi 
cafly called, this leads tlnough the cold stige 
to the hot, which usually follows pi city npidl>, 
and is attended by ill the iebnlc phenomena in 
then highest degree, the skin bLing often vciy 
pungently warm to tile h ind, dry, and li irsli , by 
and by, the {Hires appeal to open, moisture lir gins 
to bedew the suifau, and the pungent In at tin 
appears the disease is then about to pis*> into its 
tnud or sweating stage, winch iisIhi^ hi the 
Oonvalesccnce hoi tlio sptcul symptoms oi p«ar 
ticnlar fevers, se<» Tvuius and r Jviiioin Fkvius, 
Sma l l i o v, Soap i ju J» r \ i r, M * asi es, \<. vv , 

Intekmi n £N r anel J{niiniM Flwi, Ylliow 
Fevfr i 

Besides being thus tlie leading i vet in a number 
of specific diseases, fever is also isHouitecl with 
many othei bums of disc im as a secondary oi 
Buboi clinate phenomenon connected with an liillam 
mation oi othei distinctly local diseist Thus, m 
Pneumonia (q \ ) or Enteritis (q v ), lev 1 1 is is 
much a part of the symptoms ns pun oi any other , 
and even in some chrome or long st Hiding dtst ascs, 
os in Consumption (q v ), i slow md consuming 
type of feveu (see III cue Fiyh) is found to be 
Very generally pi cm nt Indeed time is no comli 
tion which mbs so huge a put ok the physician’s 
duty, whether m the w iy of distinguishing diseases 
or of curing them, is tins < (institution il stile 
Fever is also vuy gciicially pit v dent eft* r suigie il 
operations md injuues, of which it constitutes one 
of the leading dangeis, ind in imdwiluy praetne, 
it is well known as constituting i 1 ugo paifc ot the 
risks of the jiuupcral state, whcthci m the shgJitci 
form commonly e lIIc cl cr und, oi m flu more die ideil 
and fatal, often epidemic, fonn oi Pueipeial Ftwu 

(q ' ) 

The firmly of fevers is thus sepal ateel pictty 
naturally into two large groups, m one of which the 
fevci is the greatly pi eelom mating f let, anel elcter 
mines the speulic cnaiaetti of tho disease the 
local disease (if present) being quite suboi clinate, 
mid usually second u yin point of time, the other, 
wheio tho opposite older pie villa, md tin bvu is 
obviously second u\ J lento the distinction 
bodied in medical Janguigt between idiopnthn (i e, 
self originating, spontain ous) anel 9 ymptomatu oi 
secondaiy fevers Fevers are dso distinguished 
with refer enot to their mode of eliflusioii, as Epi 
deimc (q v ) anel Endemic (q v ) , oi with reference 
to their supposed < mse, as contagious, infectious, 
malarious, pneumonic lhcumitie, &c , or with 
zeferenco to their incidental symptoms and their 
peculiarities of course and teimniatiou (the pusumcel 
specific phenomena atti wtmg, of com so, particul u 
attention), as eruptive (bcc* Ex vnihi ma i v) or non 
eruptive, bilious, giHtric, enteric, .mucous, putrul, 
malignant, typhoid, 

Among these distini turns, based upon tlic course 
of the tcveu, one demands particular notice, as 
involving an import mt law of ichrile disease t> 
generally, and of i huge class of fevers of warm 
climates in paitiiulai Periodic increase and dimi- 
nution, oi paroxysms of longci or shorter eluration, 
With intervals of more or less perfect relief from 
all the symptoms, are characteristic of most diseases 
of this kind, but especially of those arising from 
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malaria, l e,, emanations from the sod* eduoed 
undor the influence of solar heat* The duratioa of 
the paroxysm s and of the intervals, the complete 
intermission , or more partial remission, of symptoms, 
boeome in such cases the characteristic facts that 
mark the type, os it is called, of the fever, which 
is accordingly distinguished os intermittent, remit- 
tent, or continued , and, according to the length 
ol the 1 periods, Tertian, Quartan, Quotidian, &c. 
(*] >) 

Tlic true pitbology, oi ultimate essence of the 
febrile state, is still a subject open to question , but 
it is in ic cordancc with modern physiology to legard 
ie vu as conne i toil with some complex cferangemont 
of tlic luiictioim on which tho anim vl heat is lcuown 
to ih j)( nd — \i/ , tlu k nutrition ol tho toxtiues, oi tho 
vitd (hinges constantly m operation between tho 
blood, on tin om* hand, and the ultimate atoms of 
soIilI tixtim on the other .Itccont observations 
liav ( she w n tli it, in the pai ovj sm of ague, tho waste 
ot the iiitroguiom tissues is m excess, and further, 
tlic curious result ippcais to lie amveel at, that for 
almost eveiy gi un of cxention re*pre8tntiug this 
exuss ol vv iste m a given time, thcie is a propor- 
tion il incieisc oi the tc mpei iture of the blood, 
at <oi diug to jccui ito thcimometue observations 
Jf suth obstrv itinus are coiioboiated and extended, 
it will piobibly appeal tbit the o uu*e of fever is to 
be found in ail mere ed destructive decomposition 
ot the itoms of texti through the oxygen absorbed 
at the lungs and cue (dated with the blood , perhaps 
lindci the liitluciu of i eluaugcmcnt of noiaous 
system, which his been hIicwii by experiment to 
hue a any mu keel conti ol over tlio generation of 
ammil lie it 

The tn it men t of f w or wdl be considered under 
the i(pu lie fonns alie idy rcieiml to 

FE VEKFEW [P if Hthium parthemum or Matn- 
cana pai Ihtnaun), a peiemu il plant, found m waste 
phu c s and nc u Jicdge s in P>i it un ind m my parts of 
Luiope It is hot uiie vllv allied to Chamomile (tj v ), 
and h till mou in ul> to \\ dd ( hamonnle ( Mntrtcana 
chamonaUa ), and much lescrubie s tlicse plants m its 



Common Feverfew {Mutt uarm pm the mum) . 

, floret of the rav , b, floret of the disc , r, fruit, shewing the 
toothed membranous pappus ' 

properties, but differs in appearance, the segments of 
its leaves being flat and comparatively broad, and 
its flowers smaller Its habit of growth is erect, ltd 
stem much branched, and about I — 2 feet high. It 
has a strong, somewhat aromatic smell It wa* once 






a popular remedy in *gue»and from time immemorial 
hm Seen need as an emmenagogue. It is employed 
in infusion, and is stimulant and tome. A double 
variety is not uncommon m gardens.— Of the same 
genus with F. is the Maywkkd (P inodorum or M 
tnodora ), with leaves more resembling tlioso of 
chamomile, but almost scentless, and large flowers, 
with white ray and \ellow disc, very common m 
cornfields and waste places in Britain and through- 
out Europe 

FE'VERWORT (7 Yioiteum perfohaturn ), a per 
ennial plant of the natural order Cajm/ohactcr, having 
an erect, round, hairy, hstuUr stem, from one to four 
feet high, opposite ovato lain eolate c ntire leaves, 
axillary whons of flowers, with tubular 5 lobed 
corolla, and leathery 1 st c ded homes 1 1 is a native 
of North Ament i, w h( re its dried and roastt d hei rit 8 
have been occasional^ used as a substitute foi < otic c , 
but it is chiefly valued for its medicinal properties, 
its roots acting as an emetic and mild cathartic It 
is sometimes called Tmkar's Root , from Dr Tmkai 
who first brought it into notice 

FEZ (Ar Fan), the chief and most northerly 
province of the empire of Miroeco, occujms tho 
country between the Atlas Mountains and the 
Mediterranean Its population is estimated at 
about 3,200,000, < onsistmg of Bribe rs, Moors, A mbs, 
Negroes, Jews, and a few Bui ope ms The jmnmct 
is divided into fifteen districts - Fiy, the capital of 
the province, m lat 3F 0' N , and long about V O' 
W , was founded by Mult y Falris II, m the year 
808 AD, and was reckoned diuing the middle 
ages — when it was the capital of the kingdom of 
Marocco— one of the most xu ignifiecnt and Ingest 
cities m the Mohainnudan world It is said to 
Lave contained about 90,000 dwelling houses, and 
about 700 mosques, and was celebrated for its 
splendid public buildings, Htliools, and hcu id die 
institutions On the removal of the court to Morocco, 
about the nuddle of tile 16th c, F gradually 
fell into decay It is still, however, a place of 
considerable importance The situation of F is 
singular, it lies m a valley, formed by uunound 
mg hills inte) a sort of funnel, the higher puts of 
which are covered with trees, oi mge gums, and 
orchards It is tbvided into Old and New F by 
one of the upper branches of the helm, and h is 
a population variously estimated .it from 20,000 to 
nearly 90,000 souls There are 100 mosques, ot 
which the moat important is that built by the 
Sultan Muloy Ed ns, which contains lus monument, 
and is an inviolable refuge for criminals, however 
guilty On account of its numeious mosques and 
relics, it is regarded as the Holy City of the w cstc .n 
Arabs It Jus seven well attended schools r J he 
old palace of the sultan is luge, but is now i ailing 
into decay In other rcsj/ects, the external aspect 
of F, with its numerous baths, cai avanse i m (of 
which there aie about 200), and bazaait, resembles 
that of Moliamme elan towns m gem id, the inul 
titude of hotels and shops alone imparting to it i 
peculiar and more Em opoan eh irae tci A considu 
able trade is still earned on, by means of caravan*, 
With the adjoining countries on the south and 
east, extending as fai as Timbuktu F carries 
on manufactures of woollens, tushes, silk stuff*, 
girdles, slippers, fmo carpets, &c Its artisans are 
also skilful workers in gold and jewellery 

% FEZZA'N (more correctly, F ess Bn), an extensive 
s OASIS m the north of Afnca, m 24°— 31° N lat, 
and 1ST— 18° EL long It Iks south of the regeucy 
fit Tripoli, and has a population variously estimated 
At from 75,000 to 150,000 souls The north is for 
the most part hills, but tho hills are composed 
of perfectly bare, black quartz sandstone, with no 


rivers or brboks among them* *nd tM # 
mainly a level waste o! dry wknA Not mote 


mainly a level waste of dry tend. Not mote w# * 
tenth of the soil is cultivable lathe neighbofjrhft&d 
of the villages, which are situated mainly ifc ft# 
wadies, wheat, barley, &c , are cultivated. CMMh 
and horses are reared in considerable numbftfc 
Lions, loopartls, hyamas, laCkals, wild -cats, 
pmos, vultures, ostriches, buzzards, &c , are fouhd 
m abuudauec Tho inhabitants are a mixed rate, 
of a brown coloui, in many respects resembling' 
the negroes, but are generally w r ell formod T|i© 
original inhabit uita belongetl to the lUrber family, 
but since tho invasion of tho country by tho Arabs 
in the loth e , tho tiacoa of this native North 
African element hive gradually become very faint 
The* language spoken is a corrupt mixture of Berber 
and Aiabu Tlio people are far bob md in civilisa- 
tion, and oc< upy themstlves with gardening and the 
manufacture of the most indispensable necessaries 
of life Considerable trade is earned on by means 
of carav ms between tho mtcrjoi of Afrioa and the 
coast F is the Phazama of the ancients, against 
which the Homans, imelei Corin bus Balbus, under- 
took a campaign about 20 n < Dining the classic 
period, as w'tll as in tho middle ages, it was 
governed by its own princes who were at first 
independent, but afterwards becamo tributary to 
the pash is of Tripoli In tho year 1842, F was 
conquered by the Tuiks, and smeo that time had 
rein uued a Turkish pashalic Murzuk, the capital 
of F , is a well built town, with broad streets and 
a population of 2800 Mciehandisc to tho value of 
A 2 1,000 annually changes hands here, and of that 
amount the slave trade forms seven eighths Murzuk 
is now tlm gloat starting point from the north for 
tin interior of Negroland Compare Barth’s Travels 
w (\ntral A fnen (Loud 18 r >7), and also the descrip- 
tions grwn of Fe //!ln by Denham, Clapperton, 
Oiulney, Bie haidsou, l)r A ogel, &c 

FI All Sec* FFb asu LnruFN'i 

FI AllS (a wold said by Jamieson to bo of 
Gothic origin, aud to exist in tho same form in 
Icelandic) The Jans juices in Scotland are tho 
jiriccs ot ihe elifleicnt kinds of grain of the 
giowth f taeli county for the jut ceding crop, 
as fixed 1 y the sente nee of tho shtiifl, proceeding 
on the report of a jury summoned for the pur- 
pose liefoio whom the evidence of fanners and 
corn de dt ra is juoduccd r JTic \alucs thus oihcially 
use ert urud m ne as a ink foi ascertaining tho 
puces of giain in ill contiact# where they aio 
not fixed by the p irties , and m many Bttle*a it 
is agreed to accept the rates fixed by the bars 
Ministers’ stijn nds, m so far as the y consist of 
gi.un, and crown dues, u< also paid by tlie bars 
juices of the eounty foi e udi ye ir With a view to 
Hu latteM, bars, iu foumr times, were stiuck m 
(xusquei An uroi in striking tfte bais will not 
aflord a giound of suspension 

The form of pinccduit in * striking the bars,’ as it 
is called, is regulited by \ci o f Sederunt, 21st Dec. 
1723, renewal 29th Ft biliary 172S The time fixed 
]>y tins act foi summoning the jury is between the 
4th and 20th of February, and the verdict must 1)6 ( 
returned before 1st March, old stylo , which is gene- ' 
rally considered too airly, as before that tune not 
much gram of the jntviotis ciop has been brought 
into the* market Mi Bait lay, sheriff substitute 
of Pcrths.hu e, in his Digest, giv& the following 
account of this difficult and delicate process as 
practised in Ins county ‘In Perthshire, tho $arA 
court ib In Id on the last Friday of February* or the 
first Friday Oj March. The jury consist* of eight 
heritors, a few farmer?, and some neutral p*rfj§§ s 
! especially one or two able to check the tetaaUtfojte* 

, ill" 
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An oxpenenced accountant is sworn, and acts 
as such, but is not on the jury, and is paid a foe 
from the county rates. The list of the jury is 
shifted every alternate year, thereby giving sufficient 
release fiom duty, and yet securing persons skilled 
m the practice Horne years ago, it was arranged to 
take no juior who either pinl or received rents 
according to the furs , but this greatly limited the 
choice, and was complained of, and abandon* d All 
considerable dealers m Perthshire victual, whether 
resident in Perthshire or elsewhere, an uniformly 
summoned, and m addition, evtiy person whoso 
name is givtu in hy whifivtr ptmon mtinstid’ 
As giam is commonly sold according to weight, 
one shilling being genu ally allowed on wheat for 
every additional pound weight on cveiy bushel, 
on an upplic ition by the farmus, it w is agnod to 
determine Hit classification by t iking a ceitain 
weight as the point of division Tin lust thing 
which the jury elo is consequently to dot* mum the 
point of weight The witnesses ite then sworn to 
the schedules, which tiny reeuve iftu haivosl, 
and in which they insert every siparite quantity of 
grain solel, with the* dates and pints divided into 
first and second classes, aeeoreling is the judgment 
of each witness dictites, and the weight of each 
parcel Tlie lcsults of the sepuate schedule's aie 
mseited by the accoimtmt m a gene) il schedule, 
wlucli is summed up by the u count mt, such me m 
bers of the juiy us uc capable assisting him The* 
result constitute s the hais pnu s for the year The 
same mode is not uloptcil m England , but weekly 
averages of all gi im sold at public maikcts no 
ascertained and published 1^1 the OaM, and this 
is without respect to the* piotliue of partiiulir 
counties. <) Geo IV e (>0, r > and 0 Yict c 14, 
9 and 10 Viet e ‘22 See Jlustorual Atrount of 
ihe Strihnq oj the Fuvs m Scotland, by George 
Paterson, Esq, Aelvocate, ]b*>2 

FIA'SOO, a ttnu borrowed from tbo 1 tab in 
theatre, anel now natmalisecl in Fj nice and (hi 
many, besides being oct asion illy us* el bv English 
winters It signifies a ful in e to pi < ise on the put 
of nil nctor oi singer, and is thus the opposite of 
/ more , although why tlie woid, w lne li simply nn mu 
a bottle, should eomo to he Urns applied is mon 
than anybody knows f n Italy, it is not uncom 

mon to hear an uielience * i y out, * Old, old, fwsin? 
even when the singer has oidy made x smglo Ixlse 
note* 

FI'AT, m English Liw, a slioit order or wirrant 
of Bomo judge* foi making out or allowing certain 
processes 

FIBER See Musquash 

FI'BRE (Lat tibia), a t**rrn of very common use 
as applied to objeets of a stringy or thieielbko 
charaetu, whethe*r of tbo anini il, ve ge table oi min 
oral kmgelom Minerals ire oft* n di scnbed as of a 
fibrous structure or appellant** *u which tliuo is, 
however, no possibility of detaching the apparent 
fibres fiom the* general mass, oi m which they ire 
inflexible and buttle if deta* bed but a more pc rf* * t 
example of mineral fibre is found in Amianthus , a 
variety of Asm sits (q \ ) For the sue*ntihc use 
of fibre with rcgaiel to the animal kingdom, we 
refer to tlio article Ml soil, for its seientitic use 
with rigaicl to the \cge table kingdom, to Vegi* 
TABLr Tissitjr and to Wood A^ d Woody Eimir 
In its more pofuilir, but perfectly u curate use, it 
includes the* hair or w ool of quadrupeds, tho silken 
tlirc uls ot tin cocoons of sdk worms and other 
insects, the hbics of tho lca\cs ancl of the mne*r 
hark of plants, and the* elongated cells or hairs 
oonne* ted with tho seeds of plants, luo ordinary I 
materials of cordage and of textile fabrics 

812 1 


Of mineral substances, amianthus alone has been 
used for textile fabrics, and that only to a very 
limited extent Animal and vegetable fibres have, 
from tho earliest ages, supplied man with cordage 
and w ith cloth How the invention took place, can 
only be matter of conjecture. 

The animal fibres used for textile purposes are 
chiefly of the two classes already mentioned— (1) 
tho wool or hail of quadrupeds, and (2) the Bilk of 
tho cocoons of insects To these may be added (3) 
tht By hsus (q v ) of molluscs, but this class contains 
only tho Byssus of the* Ptnna (q \ ) ot the Medi- 
tc rraiu in, in article) of ancient and high reputation, 
but more ot curiosity than of use* lne skins and 
intestines of animals, although sometimes twisted 
or plutid for various uses, can seaicciy be* reckoned 
among the fibrous mate* mils afforded by the animal 
kingdom Foi information regarding the fibres 
obtained fiom the cocoons of insects, see Silk and 
Siixwoum It is to tho first class that the 
grt itei numbei of different kuids of animal fibre 
used for textile purposes belong, and the wool of 
the sheep bar txttcds all the rest m importance 
►St e Sun v and Wool But the wool or hair of other 
quiduiptdh is also to some extent used, as of the 
(r<nt (see Goai and Am oi i), the Alpaca (q \ ), 
the G imel (q v ), the Bison (q v ), the Musk Ox 
(q \ ) the* Y ik (q v ), and the Chinchilla (q \ ) , 
.ill ot which, cxeij 1 the list — mil it has but a 
doubtful el um to ■ nu ntioned — are, like tho 
slictp, rn min mts I he li ur of comp u atively few 
aniiiids is siifhciently long foi textile pui poses, or 
Lin lit piocured m sufficient abundance to make 
it of tcouomic impel lance The waimth of cloth- 
mg depends ninth on tlie fineness of the hair, 
and on other chai iet*rs m winch wool particulaily 
t xi f Is 

I In useful vegetiblc fibres arc far more numerous 
and i til lous than tho uumil They .aie obtained 
iiom plants f »f n itm il oidus \try ddhient fiom 
taili other, none ot them, however, belonging to 
tin diss of at log* nous or ciypt ogam ous plants 
'I hi y m obt mu d ilso fiom diii n lit parts of plants 
Those wliuh m detivnl from exogenous pi mts are 
oitlni tin iibrta of the inner bn k (oi Basi, q v ), 
as f! ix, hemp, At , or h urs of thi fiuit, as cotton 
Tlu list ful h)»ri s of i ndogmous pi mts sometimes also 
belong to the fruit, is coir or cocoa nut fibre, and 
the unimportant fibic of cotton grass The spathe 
of some of the palms is sometimes .also sufficiently 
tibious and strong to be usul foi bags &c , without 
sopiration of its libits tlie libit s or the interior of 
the stem of old cocoi nut pilms ire sometimes used 
for coarse purpose s , the fibrous chai aett r of tbo 
stims *>f tht slender palms called rattans, of bul- 
rushts &< , lits them for wicker woik, for plaiting 
into chair bottom*, mil the like , tho roots of the 
Aquas (q v) yield iibics list ful for various pur- 
posts, but gent r illy, the more valuable fibres 
obtained from endogenous plants are those of their 
lcivis, either of tlie It if stalks— as Piassxba fibre 
ami Gomuto or Ejoo fibre, both pioduced by palms 
— or of the blade of the leaf, as Pine apple fibre, 
Pita Flax, New Zealand Flax, Bowstring liemp, &c. 
Tht fibres of the leaves of endogens being paiallel 
to each other, are easily obtained of sufficient length 1 
for economical purposes , whilst the reticulated 
libies of the leaves of exogens, even if long enough, 
which is comparatively seldom the case, cannot oe 
sepanted for use The bast fibres of expgens, 
howevci, are often of sufficient length, and easily 
si parable Their separation is generally accom- 
plished by steeping in water, or by frequent bedew- 
ing with water, so as to cause a partial rotting of 
tho other parts of the bast and of the bark which 
covers it But tbe fibres of fcndogenft being in , 
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! general discoloured and injured by this process to 
a much greater degree than those of exogens, mere 
mechanical means ore usually preferred for their 
separation, such as beating, passing between rollers, 
and scraping The fibres of many leaves aro separ- 
ated by scraping alone The fibres of fruitH, as 
cotton, exist m nature in a w parate state, like the 
wool or hair of animals, and require meicly to be 
collected and cleaned 

A complete enumeration of the kinds of vegetable 
fibre applied to economical purposes would not be 
easy Flax, Ilemp, and Fotton have long had the 
pro eminence 1 o these have icuntl> been added 
New Zealand Fla\, Jute, Sunn or Siinu Hemp, 
Ooir, Pita Flax A bat i or Marnlli Hemp, Bow 
string Ilunp, China (Jiass, Piissiba, and many 
otliera New kinds ait continuilly being bi ought 
under notice, and to this mdiistiul t xlnbitions md 
industrial museums hue most bendn lolly contri 
buted N< w kinds, liowtvti, do not niimt di ite ly 
command the attention they deserve * 1 f a new 
product is sent into the marktt,’ sa^s Ui Jloylc, 
‘lew of the n gul ir uistoiuiis will buy it, as tmj 
want that to which tin n mac hint ry md rn mufac 
tuiea are suit* d 1 But foi the ludgnunt and < ntei- 
I>risc ot Mi S ilt, it might hue been long t rc ilpaea 
wool had obtained li s pit suit j >1 ac « unong thi 
matciials of om nnnuf ictuics , iml tluic is much 
reason to think th vt m vegetable hhr«s, now 
little re garde d, rnij }e t in like, marine l be ovilted 
to importance 

Foi the ust of vegetable fibies in the manuf ictuie 
of paper, sc c Pau-i 

Fir lot s Pi ams Without attempting a com 
plcto enunu latum of plaits which yield fibtes 
employed lor eeonomKil pm poses, we give tlie 
following as a list winch miy houseful Many of 
the subjects will be. ioutul tie ateel in s» paiate* 
articles, oi mon fully noticed multi the nituril 
ordoifc Tim most impoitant are m die itod by 
capitals 

I Lvoofnois Pr A> rs 

1 fibin of the Fi uit 

Nat. Old Alah <u ra COTTON, produced by species 
of Cfimypium 

Stucutiatta Silk cotton, or ve get ible idle, 

tile proehieo of Jiombax idlomm, Ac 

Asdcptadaua ilhe silk like down of On 

heeds of \ n„mi m Silk (A^dtpias S yriaca) 

2 Fibui of the him i haikoi Had , 

Nat Chch Mali area Dockime He inp {Ihbisnn can 
nabinu\) —Other species e>f Jhbncus, Al- 
thea cnmntbina , S ida ahutiton, Ar 

— StnnLfmr<(F A number of specie s of ebfle rent 

gencri , some of them cultivated to a small 
extent 1 

- — • — — Tihactd Juih (CorihmuA ohtoi ius, C caji 
gulaiit, Ac) -The bast of some tiees of 
tins fund} is tho Linden or Lime [Trim 
Europan t Ac ) is used foi mats, ropes, Ac 
Beo Bam 

Lmaceai JUK, the product of Linum Ubi 

tatis*} niiun 

— LeQumitioacc —S\ w, Tuhbulpore He mp, Ac , 

the produce of specie >. of (') utalama 
Spanish Bu>om{\paitmmjunr(um) 

Bokhara Clover (Mchlotus at borta) 

* Dhunchec (Sesbama aadenta) 

Species of CVwms (a^ ( om moil Broom), Butea, 
Parlinxonia, Eanhima, Ac 

— Atdcpiadacccc Jctee [Maradcnm tcnaois- 

sima) 

Yercum. or Mudar (species of Calotropis) 
Virginian Silk (Asdipias St/naca, A debtht) 
Other species of several genera 
,i . ... — Apocynacca: Canadian Hemp [Apocynum 
canndbtnum). 


Nat Ord Ui ticca Common Nettle (CTr&taa and " 

other species of Urtica, 

Species of Bcehmeria t ono of them, yiftlofog 
China Grass Fibre V - 

Caunabinacm HKMF (Cannabw ao&va). t 

Hop ( Humuhut lupulut) 

Momcia The bnrk of some species Or t%«, J 

(Jo in fn a Imui baik and roots of & 

specie s of Pine and hir 

Unknown Buuze * 

II Lmiogenous Fl\M9 

Nat Old Iihaiea * 

Niw Ziataxd Jr ax, fd>io of leaves of 
Fhormium tutax 

Bowstring Hemp, librc of leaves of species 
of SaiUK wi i a 

Fibre of leans of species of A lot' and of 

I uct a 

Amo i yllidta Pita Tlax, fibre of leaves pf. 

Aqnu Amu u ana 

libie of leaves of s]>e eits of 1‘Olircroya. 
M 

usaua Miaei ot Manilla Hemp, and* 
PI mtain Jibrt, obtained from leaves* of 
ape in s of Musa 

Ihomduiua Pmr apple lubro, Ourratow, 

ike , hbics of leaves ot specie s of HiomcUa , 
Ac 

Pavdanacca lubich of leaves of Bcrew-pmos* 

Palmauw Font oi coee>o nut fibre, from 

lnihk of cmoiiud 1 ibro of cocoa-nut 
stem Gomuto e>i Jje»e> fibre, fiom lCttf- 
stilks of Gomuto J’alm {Aicnya mechan- 
ic) «) 

Bias iba, from At to lea funiftra and Leopold* 
nna Ptai'iaba (the ('luquu hiqui Palm) 

Otiur tdues fiom leafstalks, &o, of many 
pahns 

Cyprraitrr Film fiom 1c ives ed Ei iQpUoruvti 

can nab mum (see Cotton kka&h) Mats, 
chair bottoms, Ac, nude of different 
Cupttfuia 

Giamt ncu or Urassib Lsparto [Stipa tena - 

I I Ham a) 

Moemja [Sauharum mvnja) 

FTBRI^F w in organic compound, occurring 
both in an mills uiel j »I ants In its chemical com- 
]>e)Sition it closely lesembles albumen uuel casoino, 
ind it v as until leee ntly believed tbit these three 
Hiibstanc a jMisscsseel i eonurioii iadi< d, to which 
the n ime jnotune (fiom jnoluio, I am first) was 
given, the plot* me being logarchd as tho primary 
bisi* of all tho tisuies of the' body Hence we 
fi e. que ntly find iibiinc described as one of tho 
I»rote me 1 bodies 

lubiirii is mainly distinguished from tlio allied 
sulistanccH, albumen ami tisum, by its scpaiation 
m a Bull 1 date, in the form of * xtre me ly dedicate 
filaments or luTnclhe, fiom any fluid in which it is 
dissolved, very silently after the abstraction of tho 
latte r flora the organism 

Animal fibrine, which is of the gi patent physio- 
logical importance, oceius jirnie ipally m thes blood, 
the lymph, and the clinic In older to obtain it in 
a state of purity, wc be it or stn tho blood with 
a bundle of twigs, to winch the iibrino adheres in 
Htrnv r< < The impure fibrine thus obtuned is then 
rinsed with w iter, boilul with alcohol and ether, 
— to remove falty matters — and dried In healthy 
vc noui ldo id, it scarcely ever amounts to 3 in 1000 1 
pirts, its aveiage (quantity being 2 3 Small, how- 
over, is its amount is, it varie *~more than any oth$£ 
constituent of the blood, and m a< utL inflammatory 
diseases some tunes cauedi its average by five or 
hix turns Moreover, artcriil blood contoms more 
fibrin* than venous blood In the lymph and chyle, 
it occurs in considerably less quantity than in the* 
blood In inflammatory exudations, we find fibrine 
in the contents of tho serous cavities — m 9 tor 
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example, of the pleura and pentouemn— aud on 
the mucous membrane (as in croup), in these 
cases, it usually occurs m a state of spontaneous 
coagulation 

There are good physiological reasons for believing 
that hbnne is formed from albumen, and not directly 
from the food , and as librwc contains a little moic 
oxygen than albumeu, it has been inferred that it is 
formed from the latter by a process of oxidation 
As, however, more fibrine is found m the blood 
m pneumonia — when a considerable portion of the 
lungs is rendered impel vious to air — than in almost 
any other disease, we are inclined to adopt the 
opposite hypothesis, that the augmentation of the 
fibrine m inflammatory blood is caused by an 
i insufficient supply of oxygen When oxygm is 
abundantly introduced into the blood, the fibrine 
rapidly undci goes further tiansformations on the 
other hand, win n, m consecpu ncc of impc ch d icspi 
A ration, the quantity of oxyg< n toimycd to the blood 
is not sufficient to effect the iurtlici normal oxi 
dafcioil or transformation of the fibrine, w t li ive an 
accumulation of tli it constituent m the circulating 
fluid 

It lias, however, been a disputed question, whether 
fibrine is pioduccd in the claboiation 01 in the 
disintegration of the tissue s For tin discussion of 
this subject, and of othci points connected with 
fibrine, wc must refer to Ri bin aim’s Physiological 
Chemistry, vol 1 pp 361-364 

The substance forming the m iss of flesh or mus 
cular tissue was formerly leguded os identical with 
coagulated blood libnne The two substances ue, 
however, chemically distinct, and the muscle hbnne 
will be described undci its new chained name 1 , 
Synionine (from sunieumn, to contract or render 
tense) 

FIBROUS TISSUE Sec Tissues 

FI'CHTItJ, Jotivnn Gojtithi, an illustrious 
German philosopher, was bom at Rammeau, in Uppei 
Lusatia, 19th May 1762 11 is earliest years were 

marked by a love of Rohtary musing and meditation 
When a mere child, In was wont to wander forth 
to upland fields, that he' might enjoy the pleasure 
of gazing into the illimitable distance In 1776, he 
was placed at the gymnasium of Tlorta, near liaum 
burg, and m 1780 he entered the university of 
Jena, where he devoted liunself at first to theology, 
but afterwards to philosophy During the years 
1784 — 1788, he supported himself in a piccanous 
way as tutor m vauous Saxon families Subse 
quently, he went to Zurich m a similar capacity, 
wheiP he made the acquaintance of the excellent 
lady who afterwards became his wife , Johanna Maria 
Rahn Ijj 1791, F obtained i tutoiship it W irsaw, 
in the house of a Polish nobleman The situation, 
however, proved disagreeable, inel was thrown up 
by the fastidious philosoplic r, who next proceeded 
to Konigsberg, where he had an interview with 
Kant, of whom he had become an ardent disciple 
Here he wrote, m 1792, lus A ? ihk a lUr Offenbarung 
(Ontique of all Revelation), which he shewed to 
that philosophei, who praised it highly, but still 
maintained a certain air of u serve towards the 
enthusiastically cirnest author, which pained the 
hitter greatly At Konigsberg, F was reduced to 
such straits for want of the means of subsistence, 
tlx it he was force d to ask the loan of a small sum 
ol money from Kant, which the latter was stoical 
enough to lefuse Things were now at the worst 
with F , and of couise — according to the old adage 
—they began to mend He entered the delightful 
family of the Count of Krokow, near Danzig, as 
tutof, was enabled to marry, and in 1794 was 
appointed to the chair of Philosophy at Jena, where 


he commenced to expound' with extraordinary zml ' 
his system of transcendental idealism. F , m fact, 
preached his philosophy as if ho believed its recep- 
tion essential to the salvation of his hearers in 
1795, he published his Wmenschaftskhre (Doctrine 
of Science), m which he clearly broke away from 
Kant, whose speculations did not seem to him 
sufficiently thorough, or, as Englishmen would 
say, 'idealistic Dideed, as early as 1793, writing 
to Nietliammer, he Bays 4 My conviction is, that 
Kant has only indicated the truth, but neither 
unfolded nor proved it ’ An accusation of atheism, 
which F fervidly but fruitlessly refuted, cost him 
lus ch ur m 1799 In the previous year, he pub- 
lished his System dei SUtcnkhrc (System of Ethics, 
Jena, 1798), considered by many to be his most 
mature woik lie now removed to Berlin, where he 
delivered lectures on philosophy to a select auditory 
In 1800, appealed his Ucbn die Bcstimmungen des 
Menschen (On the Destiny of Man) In 1805, he 
obtained the chair of Philosophy at Erlangen, with 
the prmicgo of residing at Berlin m the winter 
Here he delivered lus celebrated lectuies, Ueber das 
Wisen des Oele/u tui (On the' Nature of the Scholar, 
Berlin, 1805— 1806) In the same year, appeared 
his Uiundzuqe des geyenwa? tiqi n Zeitalleis (Char- 
acter i sties of the Piesent Ag< ) , and m 1806, his 
An we i sung zimi stluien Lebrn odir die llehqionsleh e 
(The Way to the Blessed life, or the Doctrine of 
Religion) But F was a l tnot as well as a philo- 
sopher The victories of > ipoleon at Aucrstadt and 
Jen i drew forth tlu famous Hi den an die TJeutechen 
(Addri sses to the Gc rmans) These addresses were 
full of the most ex iltcd < nthusinsm F 4 laments 
that lus ago has dc me d him the privilege accorded 
to ^Eschyliis and Cervantes, to make good his words 
by manly deeds ’ The Prussian king appreciated 
the 7eal of the cloqiunt metaphj sicum, ana, on the 
rcstoiation of peace, requestfd him to draw up a 
new constitution foi the Berlin University In 
1810, tin umvcisity w is opened, with a host of 
brilliant name s, F , Wolff, Muller, Humboldt, De 
Wttfct, .Sell hit imacbci, Neander, Klaproth, and 
Si vigny By the votes of lus colleagues, F was 
unanimously elected rtetor Heie, as at Jena, ho 
labouicd with urn emitting energy for the suppres- 
sion of all those customs which lie deemed barbarous 
in tin m selves, and mcomx>itible with the true idea 
of a scholar In 1813, «the war of independence 
biokt out, and the hospitals of the Prussian capital 
were Boon -crowded with patients F ’s wife was 
one of the lust who offered her services as a nurse. 
Foi five months, she tended the sick with all the 
utient tenderness and devotion of her nature At 
ast, she was seized with fever, 3d January 1814, 
After a fearful btrugglc, she recovered, but her 
Lusbind caught the infection, and in spite of all 
nmcdies, Hank under its influence, and died 27th 
,T inuary 1814 It is difficult to speak calmly of 
Fichte ITis life stus one like a trumpet He com- 
bines tlu penetration of a philosopher with the fire 
of a piophit, ind the thundci of an orator, and over 
all his life lies the beauty of a stainless punty See 
Fichte's Lrben und literarwcher Brief weehsd (pub- 
lished by I H Fichte, 2 vols Sulzb 1830—1831), 
and W Smith’s Memoir , published by Chapman 
and Hall (Land 1848) The fundamental notion of 
the idealism set forth in F ’s writings, at least in 
tin. earlier of them, is the sole reality of the Ego or I, 
which posits both itself and the Non ego , or NoRl* 
(The plirise ‘to posit/ it ought to be observed 
here, signifies in German metaphysics, to present to 
the consciousness Hence, when it is said that the 
ego posits itself, the meaning is, that the ego 
becomes a fact of consciousness, which it can omy 
become through the antithesis of the 





CFna<sr this ego, however, must not be understood, 
according to the usual misapprehension, the human 
and finite, but the ‘absolute subject- objectivity ’ 
.(absolute mbject-objechvital) i the eternal, universal 
reason. The ego is the absolutely productive, 
which, however, would not attain to conscious 
ness of itself — 1 e , of its infinite spontaneous 
activity, did it not at the same time place in 
contrast to itself, and as an impediment (amtoss) 
and limit to its activity, the non ego — 1 c , the 
objective world, or natuie The ego, iu so far 
08 it is determined by the non-ego, is the intelli- 
gent ego, and, as such, tho subject of theoretical 
science, the ego, on the otliei hand, as deter- 
mining the non ego, is the subject of practical 
science Fieedoni, absoluti, spontaneous activity, 
for its own sake, is not w ith F , as with Itant, the 
condition and pre supposition of moial action, but 
is itself the highest oxpiession of the problem of 
the moral law To rf disc this self ictiv it> , hoi* 
ever, the ego reipuns ail external world of objects, 
m ordei that in them as limits it m ty bf c onu con 
scions of its own activity To tins idealistic system 
of ethics it has been plausibly — some think uti 
answcrably — objected thit it makes tlie non-ego he 
required as the condition of morality, and it the 
same tune repiescnts tile iun<>\ il of this condition 
as the uni of moial cllort With respect to the 
idea of right F’s theory ol fitcdom, m its fundi 
mental principles, attached itself to the K mti in 
theory of freedom as tin liinatt md primitive jnm 
ciple of right Gent 1 ally speaking, F makes tint 
which, fzom the stand point of oidmai y conscious 
ness, we e ill the w orhl, mti oly a proiluc t of tin < go , 
it exists only thiougli the < go, for the i go, and in tho 
ego F himself after w eras modified 01 e\t< nd< d 
his systim, so as to buug oul moic prominently the 
tiieiatic chaiacter of his metaphysics The tian 
Bition to this later stage* of F’s philosophy is 
seen ui lus Bestnnmuny d< s Memdtni (Destination 
of Man) It arose from tin intense religiosity of 
Ins nature F was ossenti illy a worshipping natuie, 
and though lie never < eased to be a philosopher, the 
Untiring aspiration of ins later yens was to it ilise 
m his own way the belief of the great Jewish law- 
giver ‘The eternal God is thy ufuge, and lound 
thee are the everlasting arms ’ A popul ir exposi 
tion of his philosophy is given m lus Annnbung zum 
sehqcn Lelten It is set forth m a slnctly scientific 
manner m the lectures published in the Badiyelas 
mien 11 ole, edited by 1 G l'i<htc ({ vols J\»nn, 
1834 — 1815), m winch Ins Spcculatae Logil and Jus 
revised theory of right and morals aie particulaily 
deserving of attention Although F ii”vcr, strictly 
speaking, formed a school, and though his system 
has only been adopted by a fiw, such as J B 
Schad, Mehmd, Cramer, Schmidt, and Michaels, 
his influence upon the subsequent dc velopment of 
German philosophy has been \ cry important F’s 
collects e works tuve likewise been published by 
his son, I H Fichte IIis popular works have 
been translated into .English by W Smith, and 
published by J ( ’ll ipman of London in his ‘ Catholic 
Senes.' Their titles are — Tht Destination of Man, 
The Vocation oj the Scholar , The Natui * of the 
Scholar , The Way to the Blessid Lyfe, and The 
Characteristics of the Presoit Aye 

FICHTE, Immanufj IDrmamn, son of tin 
former, and professor of philosophy in the univ< r- 
sity of Tubingen, was born in 1797, and eaHy 
devoted himself to philosophical studies, being 
attracted* by the later view’s of lus father, which 
he considers were essentially thnstic He also 
attended the lectures of Hegel, but felt averse to 
fog pantheistic tendencies, and leaned more to 

1 1 $dhleiennacher and? Schelling* Occupied at first 

as a teacher, F. was appointed professpr «f 
sophy in Bonn in 183®, and hi IMS h 

call to the university of Tubingen. But (jhtof 
works are — Bntittge zur Chai'ad&istik der 
Philosophic (1841), GnmdzUqe zwm SysteM^d etr * 
Philosophic (Heidel 1839 — 1847) , System der JRWfc k 
(Leip 1850 — 1851), and Anthropology oder* - 

Lehie von der Menscldidien Seele (Leip 1858). JRrp • 
suggested meetings of philosophers similar to tkOM* , 
held by physicists , and at tuo one held at Gotha, « >, 
1817, he dchveicd an address On the Philosophy 
of the Futun (Stuttg 1847) The great aim of his 
speculations lus been to lincl a philosophic basis w : 
the person llity of God, and for Ins theoiy on this * 
subji ct he has proposed the term Concrete Theum\ 
to distinguish it alike fiorn tho abstract theism 
which makis God almost an umeality — a barren 
aggregate of lifeless attubutes, and on the other 
hind, from the all absorbing pantheism of Hegel, 
which swallows up tht human and the divine 
in its own iiiappichonsibh totality Recently, 

F lias published m import uit woik, Z\n Seden 
ft aye, ane Phdobophisdie Coifibinon , which 4 has 
bun lianslatcd into English by J D Morell, under 
the title of Contributions to Mental Philosophy 
(1800), loi an account of which sec art CoMHClotJB- , 
miss jlunug the movements of 1848, he issued 
sc vc r il jiolitic il ti acts Tlio principle of F.'s 
politics is not mdihi l>r Arnold’s maxim He 
kohls th it there is only one kind of real conser- 
vatism, that <>t (distant well planned reform, and 
that all revolution consists either m attempts to 
precipitate pit maturely the futmc, or to go back 
to ideas tint arc cfldi, the last being only the 
chrysilis form of the lust The state, ‘according 
to the idea of bcncvoluu <\’ be longs to the futuie 
The it generation of Cliustiauity would consist m 
its becoming tlie vital and oi gamsing power in 
the state, instead of being occupied solely, as 
hcictofoic, with tin silvation of individuals To 
this i c m nt school of philosophy belong Wtisse, 
Choi y bans, Wirth, and otheis 

FRT'^NO, Maiusiho, an illustrious philosopher 
of the Jtihan Platonic school, was bom at Florenco 
143'j He was the son of tho principal nhysi- 
< l in < r Cosmo dc ’ M< din , and to the libeiality of 
this pT nice he owed the classical culture which 
lnspind lus future caiur At the suggestion of 
Cosmo, F undertook the translation of Plotinus, 
Jambhchus, Piotlus, and Porphyry, besides a Latin 
but by no means litual version of Plato In 1463, 
he was appointed by Cosmo president of a classical 
aocuty or acadi my, founded in 1440, having for its 
aim the diffusion of the Platonic doctrines, which 

1° held to 1)0 the basis and confirmation of tho 
Christian Hyatt in On the death of Cosmo, F 
found a no ksy munilicent nitron in this prince's 
grandson, Lorcn/o dc’ Mcdu i , and having, at 
the matin e age of 40, decided on entering the 
chuich, he was endowed by Lorenzo with tho 
rectorship of two churches m Florence, and a 
canomy in the cathedral His theological doctrine, 
while undoubtedly siriuio, presents a strange 
medley of incongruous views, the natural result of 
his attempt to fuse the philosophy of Plato with 
the Christum creed He died m 1499, and was 
interred m tlie cathedral of Florence, where ft 
monument commemorates Ins upright and manly 
quahtuH no less than his 1» ircung and philosophy, \\ 
F ’s colli oted works were published at Base) (2 V0IS, * 
f 149J), and consist ol translations from the Greek ' 
philosophers, and original metaphysical and&theo* 
logical coirqjoftitions, of which w© may mention the 
Theologtca Platomca , De Behgione Christiana, his , 
Latin i pieties, and a Commentary on the BjMLss of 

St Paul 
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FICTION See^NovELS and ^Romances. 

FICTION OF LAW has been defined to be * a 
supposition of law that a thing is true, which is 
either certainly not tiue, or at least is as probably 
false as true ’ — Erskinc Imt iv 2, 38 Fictions 
have existed in all legal systems They must be 
regarded os a species ot legal fraud, which has bem 
tolerated as enabling individuals who, by tho strict 
letter of the 1 iw, 'would have been excluded fiom 
obtaining redress of < vib,, to pio< uie that remedy by 
a pious mtud There uc two generil maxims which 
regulate tlic application of tu turns — \ 1 / , that no 
fiction shall bo allowed to operate a wrong, and 
that no fiction shall be admitted which in the natiuc 
of things is impossible The Roman form of judi 
cial procedure abounded with fictions, by which 
alone, in many coses, i party aggrn vide ould cnforc e 
hifl right Thus, an heir, unjustly disinherit <1, by 
the querela uiojfuum tustamniti , fugmd tint Ins 
father had been mad A strangi r in Rome, wdio 
had been robbed, c ould not obt im lcstitutiori without 
tho jictio ciutatis, w r heieby hi f< igned liimsi If a 
citizen Many of the fictions i \istmg in Rome hue 
found a countcipart in modi in systi ms , thus, tlie 
jictio lonycc rmnut s, when by lands it a distant c 
were feigned to be ddiuiul, itscniblcs ail English 
feoffment at law Jn like m mm i,the Jut to tnuhtioms 
symholica of ki ys of iwarcliousi to give possession 
of the articles i out lined tin run, and of a deed in 
confirmation of the covenants contained then in 
The fictio Midatti pn 'tonal um vv is tin onginal of the 
Scottish fiction, that tin hi ir is eaduu jmsona cum 
dqfunrio Rut m no s\stun of liws li ivt lu turns 
been so libel ally idoptcd is in tint of England It 
is by means of fictions done that the onginal 
limited jurisdiction of Lin limits of Qui i n’s lit neh 
and E\i heque r h is b( i n c \t< ndc d to nidin iry suits 
In the latter eoint, evuy pi untilf assume d that he 
was a debtm to flu ciown, and w as chi) imd fmm 
discharging lus obligation by tin fiiliiu of tin 
defendant to satisfy Jus ch unuid , in the foiniii, it 
was assumed that tin deft mlxnt li ul 1 m < n am sted 
for some supposed tiesp iss which lu hid nivtr m 
fact com mitt t d The fictitious cliu ictus ot John 
Doe and Rich ud Roc long i ontnbuti d to m ike tho 
action of i|eifmcut famous And though these 
fictions ha\c dmppeaied betore the lutlili ss h and of 
modern legist ition, y t to this rl ly, in in ution d 
thi instance of a tatlur tor the seduction of Ins 
daughter, damages can only 1 m awarded on tin* 
assumption that she was his serv mt, and th it he li is 
suffer* d pecuniary loss by clopi lvation of liei si rvict s 
In Chancery, again, the whole doctrine of uses and 
trusts is based upon a iwtion lh i hips the Inst 
explanation of the mtiodiu tion of lid ions into legil 
systems is to be found m Dr Uolquhouu’s Sum man/ 
of the Homan Cu d Law, 2027 It involves, he & lys, 
‘less difficulty to idheie to known and idmittod 
forms, and gradually to iccoinmodato them to tho 
changed state of society, than to upset all tho 
incidents count ctid. with them by a sudden change, 
which must ever tend to unsettle the law and 
practice of the c ouits All nations have tlicrefoie 

found it more dcsn ible to let the one glide into the 
other, than to adopt my abrupt measure which 
might distiu b the practice and effect of formi r 
decisions ’ 

In the law of Scotland, fit tions of law are not of 
fri pient occurrence For the benefit of creditors, 
tin principle that the* lu ir is eadt m persona cum 
drfuncto is admitted, and m an action of ‘Reduction 
nnprobation ’ of a dud, it is assumed that the 
document w as f ilse, whether the fact be so or not 
But in general the legil system of Scotland has 
shewn a facility of adapting itself to the circum- 
stances of the case, and that without producing the 


alarming results which presented themselves to tho 
imagination of Dr Colquhotm. 

FICUS See Fig 

FID (from the Lat jindere , fidx, to divide), for „ 
splicing roi>es, is a large pointed pin, with an eye at 
the thick end, of iron or lignum vitro, used by 
sailors m separating and interlacing the strands of 
which the rope is composed 

A mast fid is a bolt inserted through the bottom 
of a ship’s topmost or top gallant mast, with ends 
rt sting on the trestle tiecs sustained by the head of 
the low ti mist or topmist Unless the mast fid be 
withdrawn, the supported mast cannot be lowered 

FIDDEMIN, one of the handsomest villages of 
the 1 lyClm, inh ilnti cl by a Mussulman and Coptic 
population It is surrounded by fuut trees, and is 
nmukible for a Urge olivi, supposed to be the 
oiigmil out planted in Egypt, and yielding anuu- 
illy 208 pounds of olives - Clot Ley, Aper^i q6nC- 
latemn CEqypie (Svo, Puis, 1840), vol l p 213 

FIDDLE See Violin 

FIDEICOMMTSSUM, m the Civil Law, was a 
conveyance of piopirtv m tmst to bi tiansfoned to 
i thud person mint cl by the tiustci Ftdncom - 
7/usstf, win u first mbiodiiecil, were not supported 
by the 1 iw The pcifoimancc of thi m depended, 
thin foil, on the const lorn « ot tin paity intrusted, 
uni they win const quen frequently not carried, 
out Tiny wcic oiigmi' i adopted ior the piu- 
jMiso of toiwcymg pioputy either where a party, 
fiom the cncumstanccs ot "the cise, as inability to 
pioiuio the pioper niunbi r ot witnesses, was pre- 
vented from c \ touting x will , oj vvlmc he desired 
to hi nefit those who, by ltvv,\virt pn eluded irom 
taking the piopcrty To t lh it this pin pose, ail 
utuil conveyance w is made to a friend, coupled 
with x request that the property should betians- 
h j 1 1 d to inothi r Fide icoinimss i h i\ mg thus bceu 
mtioduccil for i spiuil pui pose, were by ihgrccs 
(\tcmleil to t oum y me* -i of tho whole lnhcntinic, 
and tin illy were used tin tho ptuposo of settling 
ostitis in a paiticiilu oidir of sue 1 1 ssion, forming 
the i irlust mstinoc of Entuls (q v ) Fidcicom 
nussi fust lictivcd the s me turn of positive law in 
the ri ign of Augustus, by whom authority was 
givtn to the pixtoi to mfonoJhe pcrfoimance of 
these fiducial v oblig itions — hist it ut os, n 23, s 1 
The Empeioi Ul null us subsequently extended this 
authority to the consuls and presidents of piovmces 
Fielticommissa were either paituulai or universal, 
the forme r be mg a bequest of a partu ular subject, 
or a pirt only of tho inheritance, the latter compre- 
ht ndi d the whole estate 

In Holland , the principles of the civil law as 
to fidcicomrnissa fonn an important branch of 
the law in rcgaul to 1 mded estates An heir may 
be require cl to transfu either the whole or a portion 
of his inheritance Tho provisions of the Scnatus- 
Consultum Trobelliaiium also have boon adopted , 
but if in heir nsist the intentions of the testator, 
xnd is cottum lie d by law to exocute the trust, he is 
not allow ul to tike the benefit of these provisions 
'Hie benefit also may be exeluded by express direc- 
tion m the will Children who liave received their 
legal portions, and are required to transfer to a 
sti mger the rost of the inheritance, are entitled to 
rotam a fourth p art for themselves* Grotius, Hutch 
J uuspi tide nte, by Herbert, b u c 20 

FIDI'CITLA, a small musical instrument in the 
shape of a lyre 

FIEF See Feudal System 4 

FIELD In Heraldry, tho field is the whelg 
suiface or continent of the escutcheon or shield. It 
is so called, according to some/hecause it represent! 



Pimj^L^ANOE-PIELBIKO 


the field of battle on which the achievements 
or charges represented on it are supposed to have 
been gained. In blazoning, the tincture or metal of 
the field must bo the first thing mentioned 
FIELD-ALLOWANCE, a daily allowance 
granted to officers of tho British army in consi- 
deration of extra expense entailed upon them m 
consequence of military operations Ouhnary field 
allowance, ranging flora 4.1, 10* for a general officer 
to 1# for a subaltern, is applicable when tioops are 
epcamped at home or m the colonics Extia 
ordinary field allowance is sanctioned when and 
W'herever troops arc engaged m actual warfaie it 
ranges for the above ranks from <£2, 10* to 1* Gd 
Strict lulcs an laid down that no officer shill 
receive this allowance unless positively piescnt with 
the army 

FIELD GLASS, is the lens usually mtei posed 
between tho object-glass and eve glass of a nnuo 
scope, wludi, lectivmg the diverging rays fiom 
the for mu hcfoic tiny form an miigo, conti uts 
the dimensions of tin* un age, ami liu reuses 1(3 
brightness, so as to lender it of i piopcr si/e 
and degne of distinctness fm being viewed by 
means ot the eye gl i^s bee 1‘iiin or \nw, and 
Michosoopj- 

FIELD M VF1SHAL, tho lnglust lank of g< mial 
officers in thi JJntisli md some foreign aiimes Tn 
tho former, it is i spici il honour i njoyi d by v e ly ft w 
ofhecis, and only content d by st lection, uth< i on 
the ground of distinguished suviu oi of roy il butli 
When uncmplo\id, the in hi mirshal his no login l 
pay than any otlu i genual but it commanding an 
army, he ru civts 4.16 St ( ></ i day lor stall piy, 
while a geneial his but 4.0, Os Gd The cquna 
lent rank in the nivy is that ot admu il of the 
fleet Forgicily, a captain general was occasionally 
appointed, who had lank lnghci even than a field 
marshal 

FIELD MOUSE, a name popularly given to 
certain spelts both of Mens* and of Volk See 
these articles 

FIELD OFFICEliS, in the Army, are such as 
are competent to command whole b attalions— v 1 / , 
majors, lieutenant colonels, colonels in contradis 
traction to those meitly mti usted with company i 
duties, as capt ims, lit uteri uits, and t n signs | 

FIELD OF VIEW is tho whoh sput within! 
which objects tan be seen through an optical mshti 
ment, moit strictly, it is the spin, withm wl fell 
the imago of an -object may lit Mien by whoh 
pencils That jiait ot the nnagt which is sttnhy 
partial pencils of tin light from flit ohp tt spt 1 1 bun 
or lens is called tin inijijid * d»f< , uni usuilly a 
diaphragm is employe d to < ut it oft from tht view of 
the observer iltogetiu r j 

FIELD TRAIN, a department of the Royal 
Artillery, consisting of (ommiFmnts anl condut tors 
of stores, rcspousibk foi tin sife custody of tin 
ammunition, foi tht formition of proper depots of 
shot, &C , between tht front and tht base of opci i 
tions, and that a dm pioportion shall be tonstantly 
at tho service of each gun during « n eng igt merit 

FIELD-WORKS arc intn nchments and other 
temporary fortifications tin own up by an ,army m 
the field, either as a protection from the onslaught 
of a hostile force, oi to tour m attack upon some 
stronghold Field-works will 1>< xnoxe partieulaily 
described under the article FouriFK atiov (q a ) 

FIELDFARE ( Tuidus pilaris ), a species of 
Thrush (q v ), in size about equal to the blackbird, 
but With greater length of wing , the general colour 
gray, the feathers tipped w r ith a brownish black 
. elongated spot, the throat and breast reddish 


yellow, streaked and spotted black j ike fbro 
part of the back and wings of a rich brown colour ; 
tlie tail slightly forked and nearly black; tho 
under parts white The F is a very common wifiter , 
visitant of Britain, although it larcly breeds eVOfi 
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Iiildf no (Tin du* pilani) 

tho noi tin in pai ts of tho is] md Tt arrives from 
moii northern nylons whin the wiritu has fully 
unm, ind eh puts agun tow lids tin end of spring 
It is well known to youthful spoilsmen, and a Holds 
much employ mint foi thur guns during the Christ- 
mas holidays, when it nny guiuallv hi ioniul in 
small floi ks — ofb n along with its hid aller congener, 
tin. redwing m fields, if the weather is mild, 
ft i dmg on worms sn uls, , or, in si vi re weather, 
about ludgis, thickets, mil woods, win. i ever haws 
and other sue li fruits oi si oils au abundant Its 
winter uugi atious extend southwaid as far at least 
as tin lslmds of the Mediti riane m It is one of 
the sumnioi songstus of the north of Euiopo anil of 
Siboj ia , its song is soft md ini lodious, but is much 
It ss familial to us m Jhitain than its call note, 
which is harsh Tt is extreme ly plentiful in Noi 
way, wliuc its nests uc \uy gencially built in 
spiinc fns, and, coutiaiyto the oidmaiy habits of 
thnrdics, m soi ut} , muni ions nests hung often to 
In four? 1 in tin sum tm, and ‘two hundred nests 
ot moii In mg ficqm wtly Heeu within a veiy small 
spai e ’ The F is i isily tamed, and sings w r cll m 
c iptiv ity 

FIELDING, IIinky, horn Apul 22, 1707, was 
the son of Gen ei il Edmund Fielding, connected 
with the Kills of Denbigh Tie was sent to Eton, 
and was ifteiw uds trinsleirid to tin* umveisity of 
Leyden, to piosuuti legal studies Returning to 
London, hi begin to wnii for the stage, and 
worked with ho much industry th it between 1727 
and 17 36 In produced niaily i score ot come die a 
and f ii ees vvhnli wen foi gotten with niaily as 
much spud as tin y weic piodm ul H< niamcd in 
1 72(>, ind i ilhng be ir to i srn ill est ate , he , with hus 
young wife, le tired tiom London lint his was not 
a Fortunalus’s pm si, md his h ind was continually 
in it , and in tin i c y< us afte r Ins marriage, he was 
bul n London i htuduit it tin Temple He was 
cilltd to tin bn it the uaul time, but gout inter* 

; vuniig, steady juaitiee w ls rendu (d impossible. 
Happily, a way ot escape was at hand Richardson 
; published P*nm la, tin town, was ungiug with it, 
and F , whose strong, hcilthy,i icon \ national nature 
! levoltul hum the moral priggishness of ‘Virtue 
Rewarded,’ it solved to write a counterpart, pur*' 
porting to be the adventures of Famcla’s brother^ 
Jovph Audi cm This woik, begun in a sa tirical ? 
mood, aud intended merely to quiz Richardson^ 
deepened as it proceeded, and flowered Out into , 
humorous adventure The exquisite character <& 
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Parson Adams took the world by surprise, and 
remains one of the permanent glories of English 
fiction The next important work undertaken by 
him was Jonathan Wild, a masterpiece of irony, 


masterpiece of irony, 


which has never been sufficiently appreciated, and 
which doubtless suggested to Mr Thackeray the 
scope and conduct of Barrij Lyndon The lebellion 
of 1745 induced F to undertake the dnection of 
the Jacobite Journal , m support of tho Hanovtiiin 
succession, and shortly altir, as a reward for Ins 
loyalty, he was, thinugh the mlhunce of Loid 
Lyttelton, promoted to a pension, and to the pi i< e 
of justice of the peace ot Middlesex and W< st 
minster While engaged m magisti ri il duties, lu 
produced Tom Jones, his most famous fiction, wfin li 
the world has niver ceased to read, noi critics to 
admire His next woilc was Amelia — less *• tubing 
and masterly than its piedeiossoi, but quutu 
in style, and eniiched with sums of domestic 
tenderness Shortly aftoi its publication, he was 
attacked by dropsy, jaundict , uid asthma, a com 
jdication of disordtrs which baffled the shill of the 
physicians Seeking rein l, lie left England for 
Lisbon on the 2(>th Juno 1754, ind died thoxo on 
the 8th October of the same yeai, at the eirly ag( 
of forty -seven 

F was the first gieat English novelist, and lie 
remains to this day one of the gre itest Tom Join s is 
a miracle of invention, eh aracter, and wit 1 1 cent mis 
the most amusing seem s md adventures, the most 
sparkling delineations of lili, high and low, tlu most 
abundant satire Every when , the author’s m iuIiulss, 
shrewd senst, and stern of meanness and liypociisy, 
are appaiout Tf detects may be hmttd, it miy be 
said that F’h nature wia moi e robust than deficit**, 
that it w.as deficient m the smtimental and poetic 
mde, and, as a consequence , tli it his ideal ot worn in 
is not high, and Ins tit * < upturns of the tender 
paBBion either oommonpl n e or e\ti ivagantly lap 
turons Tho lovi seines Ixtwicn Tom and Sopln i, 
and the episode of the ‘Man of the Hill,’ which 
is meant to be passion itc and poetic, are peril ips 
the onlv portions of tlu gieat no\el which leaders 
skip Tt is to be legrctted tint all F ’s works 
oie disfigured by coarseness of cncumstame and 
expression, but that was tho f mlt of the time as 
much as of the man lie was coaisc, as he woie 
ruffles, drink clirct, and hated the lb clench l He 
Bet himself to paint society us lie s iw it, and w o 
must forgive the coarseness for the truthfulness of 
the pictuio 

FIELDING, Copjfy VantiUv*, ui English 

E ainter in watu colours, w is boru about 1787, and 
egan to exhibit in 1810 For many years In luM 
the office of President of tlu Nx it ty of Pamtc rs m 
Water colours, and was generilly lecogmscd is the 
representative of that br iru h of ei f m England He 
died at Worthing, in bussca, M mb 3, 185.5, m his 
08th year, and attci a caret r of st< ady prospcnfcy 
X’ossessing rcmaikablo muhamcil dexterity md 
knowledge cf effect, F pauited with wliat scveie 
critics would coll fatal facility He contributed 
about a score of pictuies annually to the exhibition 
of tho Water colour Society But, to do lum justice, 
he always exhibited a certain easy finish of treatment, 
which was perhaps of itself a kind of secondary 
talent Although his range of subjects was but 
hunted, yet within it he was almost unrivalled. As 
a painter of marine effects, and of the landscapes of 
down and glade, it is thought by many that he has 
had as yet no equal 

FIERDING COURT (Fierdmg Thing), a district 
court in use among the early Gothic nations. This 
court was established for the purpose of rendering 
speedy justice in small matters. There were four of 


these courts m every hundred, each presided over 
by a separate judge, Whose junsdictiot extended to 
all causes where the matter In dispute did not exceed 
the sum of three marks Stiernhook, De Jure Goth. 
lib i c 2 

FI'ERI FA'CIAS, Writ or, au English writ for 
( nforcmg the judgment of a court of law against the 
goods of a debtor It may be Bued out as soon as 
final judgment lias been signed, or, m case of atnal 
out ot turn, m fourteen days after verdict, unless, on 
spr ( i d ( mse shewn, a judge order speedy execution. 
Put a wnt of fieri f icias cannot be enforced aftei a 
Cajnusud satisfaciendum (q \ ) has been issued The 
sha iff, m < xccutmg this wait, may not break open 
ilmus, but hiving obtained peaceable entrance, lie 
m ly bn ak open lunu doors, cupboards, and trunks 
The allied in t\c< ution h ivmg t iken possession, may 
L uc an iMSistant in cliaigo, by whom an mventory 
of the goods is made He is entitled to remain on 
the pi cm mis i reasonable tune, in order to remove 
the goods , but if lie continue longer without 
poi mission of the owuicr, he is liable to an action 
foi tre spiss By 8 Anne, c 14, if soods are removed 
fiom land or premises let on lease, the party 
l (.moving them must pay the rent and taxes A 
(leditor may not take, in execution, manure, hay, 
tic, where, by tho covenants of the lease, the 
tenant is piohibitod f »m removing them (56 
Geo III c 50) Giowl crops, if seized m execu- 
tion, and sold, are liable J >r lent accruing after tho 
date of the seizure, as long as they icmain on 
tin ground (14 md 15 \i(t c 25) By 1 and 2 Viet 
c 110, money, banknotes, bills of exchange, and 
other becimtics, maybe taken under a wnt of fieri 
ficias By 8 and ( ) Viet c 127, a creditor is not 
entitled to t ike w e iruig apparel and bedding or 
tools win l e the value of the whole does not 
exceed f5 Such fixtures as belong to the heir, 
and not to the executor, cannot be taken under 
this writ The goods of the party only who is 

named in tin wnt may b< seized , and if the 
offner talco goods belonging to 1 stranger, he is 
j liable to an autnm for damages By 1 and 2 Viet 
c 110, deuces and orders m Chancery have the 
diet t of a judgment in a court of law r , hence, fieri 
far i is and other common law writs proceed upon 
the former as well as the lattei 

Fieri facias de boms <c clcsiasticis is a writ directed 
to the bishop of the diocese, requnmg him to attach 
the ecclesiastical goods of a clei gyman within his 
diocese, in b.itistac tion of the judgment of a court 
of law r 

FIK'SCHI, Count Giovanni Luigi, a member of 
one of tho most illustrious Houses of Genoa, was 
bom about tlu year 1523 In addition to the lustre 
of mccstial fanu, his name has attained a tragic 
Listened celebuty in connection with a lemarkable 
conspnacy of winch he was the chief Andrea 
Dorn, a fimous admiral, sprung from a race 
litre ditanly at feud with that of F , Thaving expelled 
the forces of Francis 1 from tho state, had restored 
the i cimbfican form of government, but at the same 
time, by his vigorous administration, effectually held 
m check the ambition of the nobles. Count F 
organised a plot, having for its object the -death of 
Dona, and his nephew Gianettmo, the object of 
F’s special hatred, and the establishment of an 
oligarchic form of government Instigated by the 
approval of France and Rome, and supported by 
an alliance with the Duke of Parma, ¥ spoedOy 
enrolled a formidable array of accomplices, hm 
three brothers among the foremost Crowds of his 
own feudal retainers were secretly armed and 
assembled from the various hereditary lands of the 
House, three galleys, purchased with the connivance T < 



of Use pope, i wpm fully equipped, and *Rbeing in 
readiness the ufompb was fixed for the 2d of ; 
January 1547* Bona, in spite of repeated warn- 
ings, refused to ascribe treacherous or subversive 
designs to F., whom ho regarded as a fast friend 
and partisan Complete success seemed at first to 
crown the conspirators , the gates of the city were 
forced, the fleet captured, Gianettino assassinated, 
Bona .in flight F had but to appear and dictate, 
but he was nowhere to be found , and the strangest 
episode of this wild drama is the sudden disappear 
adee of its hero In stepping fiom one galley to the 
other m the darkness ol night, F stumbled, md 
falling overboard, was borne down by his ponderous 
armour, and miserably drowned in the liaibour, or, 
according to some, stilled m the slime 

FIESCHI, Jjosi ph Marco, known by Ins attempt 
on the lifo of King Louis Philippi., was bom in 
Corsica m tho ytu 1790 His tally life contains 
nothing of note A profligat< career appears to have 
reduced him to great poverty about tin yiai 18*15, 
when he conceived the ldta of assassinating tlic 
kmg The immediate causi of 1ns diabolical design 
was the suppression of a situation which ho held, 
by order ot the prefect of tho Seme Disguising 
his crime under the cloak of political enthusiasm, 
he leagued with lnmseff one or two obscuie persons, 
of pothouse politics, who hated tho government of 
the Citizen Kmg These wire Pieire Moiey, a 
saddler, Peprn, a grocer, and Victor Buireau, a 
maker of lamps F sketched tho plan of an 
infernal machine with twenty bam Is, that could 
be simultaneously discharged, got one made, and 
placed it in a house of the Boulevard du Temple 
The review of the National Guard held tliLie, 
28th July 18.15, afforded F the opportunity he 
desired. On the approach of the kmg and cpieen, 
he fired his machine Eighteen people w ere killed, 
among whom was Marshal Mortiei, who foil dead 
beside his soverugu Louis Philippe, however, 
himself escaped with a mere scritch, md was able 
to continue the review F was immediate ly seized, 
and along with Ins accomplices, was tried, con 
demned, and executed, 16th February 18.16 

FIE'SOLE (anciently, Fcesuhv), one of the most 
ancient Etruscan cities, is situated on the crest of 
a hill, at about three miles’ dist nice from Flort nee, 
of which it may be s ml to he tin parent city 
From the heights of F, tlic view presentid by 
Florence and the neighbouring valleys is gorg'ous 
in the extreme We find F fust mentioned m 
225 u c during the great Gaulish wai Hannibal 
encamped here aft< l < rossmg the Apt mimes The 
city was next destiny* d by Sull i in the Sou il Wai 
(90 — 89 B c ), who aftc rwards despatched thither a 
military colony At the invasion of Tuscany b\ 
the Gotha, F also fell under their dominion, and 
being by nature uid art a formidable stronghold, 
was numerously gamsoned by the Lai banana The 
growth of Florence during the middle ages gradually 
reduced it to insignificance It is now a place of 
about 2500 inhabitants The onlj vestige of Etrus 
con structures still remaining is the Cyclopean city 
wall, constructed of huge blocks of stone, many 
portions of which are wonderfully perfect The site 
of tho Etruscan fortress is now o< cupied by a 
convent, and interesting fragments of the foundations 
are often brought to fight The amphitheatre and 
Other remains belong to the Roman age Tho very 
ancient church of St Alexander, supposed to have 
originally served as a pagan temple, contains an 
altar dedicated to Bacchus, the inscription of which 
iq, however, illegible, owing to a fissure w the 
* huddle* Corns and other relics have been repeatedly 


FIESOLE, Fra Giovanni da, one of the most 
eminent regenerators of Italian art, also known by 
the title of 11 beato Angelico, was bom at Mug#0 
in 1387 In 1407, ho entered tho Dominican orcfefi 
and, togethei w^ith his brother, consecrated* 
artistic abilities exclusively to saorod arms, iUtig* \ 
tratrng various works of devotion with beautiful f'v 
miniature designs These early artistic efforts 01* * 
remarkable foi their rich effects of colouring* 
gorgeous illumination, and exquisite elaboration of 
the most minute ornamental details Having 
achieved i high reputation as fresco painter by 
some noble compositions with which he endowed 
his own and othei < onvonts, lie was commissioned 
by Cosmo do’ Media, with the decoration of the 
chui cli ot Santa Annunmta and the convent San 
Marco Eich cell of the convent was adorned with 
a fine fr<seo of large dimensions, and amidst other 
paintings, one can still dibtmgiush F *s ‘Annuncia- 
tion ’ The fame of this work induced Pope Nioholas 
V to summon hihi to Rome, and intrust him with 
the exec ution of a seru s of illustrations taken from 
the life of St Laurence destined to embellish the 
private chapel of St Lament e in tho Vatican See 
Giangiacomo Romano, Lo Pitturr ddla Oappdlo dt 
Nitolo r,&c (Rome, 18J0) So rigid a discipline 
anan was F,thit no pm ate or public work was 
o\ei undertaken without the formal consent of his 
Rupmors being obtained, and to them all pecuniary 
remuneration was trinsfernd The archbishopno 
of Florence, spontaneously offered him by tho pope, 
was humbly declined He died m Rome m 1454 
'The gallciy of Floience posse ssos several pictures 
of F, still undnnmcd m biilhancy of colouring 
One of tluae, the ‘Birth of John tho Baptist,’ is a 
com option full of Bimpli ami winning grace Some 
of the laigtst easel c ompositions of tins artist at 
pi cat nt adorn the gilhiy of the Louvre, among 
those in the antecli imber aro tho ‘Coronation of 
the Virgin,’ and tlic * Mu icl< s of St Domimco * One 
supreme aim pcivadcs all tlic crcitions of F — that 
ot m ousiug lolty devotional feeling through the 
contemplation of the beautiful m art 

FIFE, an ant icnt wind instrument of military 
music, in which the melody is produced by blowing 
tin one, a liolo in a iud nt tube, while the escape 
ot an i rcgulattd by tin* lingers stopping or open- 
ing a number of other holts in different parts of 
tho pipe It has a compiss of two octaves, from D 
on the foui th line of the* treble clef to D above 
m altissuuo The fife figims m tho sculptured 
memorials of the Aigonautic expedition, and flora 
tint time to this has maintained its place as a 
simple >et effective instillment for martial pui- 
poscs It was common with English troops till tho 
lugn of Jam* s I , but w r as then discontinued , to bo 
re introduced by the Duke of Cuqibiilaud at the siego 
of Maestiuht in 1747 It is a uruveisal favourite 
m the navy, m<l many a stin mg air on drums and 
fifes lias clicued the British Bailor to deeds of 
d mng 

i n the infantry, there is a /if i to each company, 
and a fife majoj to each battalion, the former 
rec< 1 ing the 1 duly pay of 1* Id, tho latter, who is 
a non commissioned officer, 2s 

FIFE- NESS, a promontory rif .Scotland, the 
east most point of Fifeshire,in lat 5C° 17' N , and long 
2° Jn W On the north, m tlw sea, aie the dangerous 
Carr Rocks, with an iron beacon 35 feet high, < 
which re mured six years to construct F lain View 
of the Isle of May and Bell Rock lights In the 
Ness, trap rocks jut through the carboniferous 
strata, aud the rocks contain small caves 

FIFE SHIRE, a mantime, almost peninsular 
I county of the east of Scotland, between tboFurth of 
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[ Forth on the Bouth wad tho firth of Tay on the 
I north It is 44 miles m extreme length from north- 
east to south-west, and 18 at its greatest breadth , 
area, 503 square mileB , coast line, 85 miles, mostly 
rocky, and having many good ports. The surface 
is a succession of cultivated vales and hills The 
hills nso m the West Lomond, 1713 feet, and Largo 
Law, 1020 Tho chief rivers are tho Tay, Foith, 
Eden (20 miles long), and Ltven (12) F lests on 
old red sandstone, with trap locks m the north, and 
carboniferous stiata, with trap, m tho south There 
are many coal and iron mints, and lime quarries 
The climate is dry, lit ilthy, and nnld on the Forth , 
but the valleys m the north .are much expose el to 
the full sweep /of tho e ast and north t ast gaits The 
soil is a rich loam, or wet clay on till Tho T{owc 
of Fife, on tho Edon, is mostly study and gia\olly, 
and not very productive In 1857, six. sevenths <*f 
the surface were in e rop, the chief eiops be mg oats, 
wheat, barlty, turnips, flix, and brans F lias \ 
greater number of piopnetors, guitlenn n’s scats, and 
plantations, in proportion to its size , th in any othe r 
Scotch county, and its coasts art thickly studded 
With towns and \illiges The clntl minufactims 
are linen, sea silt, uul malt hquois Iht tliiLf 
exports aio coal, lime, ind fash F contains 01 
parishes Pop (1801)154,555 In 1851, thcie w is 
a population of 151,540 2F) pliees of worship 

(77 Established Church, 49 Free, 45 Lnitcd Prcsby 
terian), 397 public. day schools, with 23,145 scliolirs 
It returns one member to puhumnt The chief 
towns arc Cupai, the county town, Dunfeimlme, St 
Andnws, Knkcaldy, East and \\est Anstruthei, 
Burntisland, Ciail, and Dys irt Tht ancirnt ‘ King 
dom of Fife’ w^as tin most cultnated, as well as 
tho most wailike, ol Scotch counties It contains 
striking monastic, feudal, and pal itial nuns .at St 
Andrews, Dunfermline, Falkland, and Lindores , 
many Celtic and Homan remains Many of the 
events connected with tho Scottish .Reformation 
took place m this county, especially at St 
Andiews 

FIFTEENTH, a stop m English oigans tuned 
two octaves above the diapasons, the lowest C pipe 
of which is two It c t long 

FIFTH MONARCHY MEN Among tin 
strange and whimsical foims of opinion which the 
religious and political forme ntitmn of the 17tli t 
brought to the suifice of society, and embodied m 
the shape of leligious sects, wen those of the Fifth 
Monarchy Men The dite which has been assigned 
to their iirst appearance is 1054 Notwithstanding 
the ridicule withwlneh they hue of ten been ovu 
whelmed, then seems nothing in theu tt nets more 
objectionable than we line! in those of many of the 
other s<uts of the period, uul tlu re is no reason to 
believe that the practice of then leaders exceeded 
m absurdity, or equalled in impmty, those of Rob 
bins, Reeve, Mugglcton, and other apostles of the 
Ranters In common with most persons who hold 
the literal interpretation of pioplucj, they believed 
in tho four great moiiarelms of Antichrist maiked 
out by the prophet Daniel, and quite consistently 
with Christian orthodoxy, they added to than a 
fifth,— viz, tho kingdom of Christ on e irth So fai, 
there was nothing peculiar m their \iews But 
then error was twofold 1 st Tin y believed m the 
immediate, oi at least m the proximite, advent of 
Christ (a tenet which was common to them with the 
early church) , and 2d Tiny held that the fulfilment 
of (rod's promise to tins effect must be realised by 
the forcible destine turn of the kingdom of Antichrist 
Eveiy obstacle winch opposed itself to the setting 
up the Messiah’s throne was to bo thrown down, ami 
what these obstacles were was a question for the 
330 


solution of which the on$y criterion which presented 
itself was their own fanatical prejudices and hatreds* 
It is obvious that such doctrines m such tunes must 
have given rise to praotical as well as speculative 
disorder The Fifth Monarchy Men became extinct 
as a si ct shortly after the Restoration, afactwhioh, 
by depriving them of exponents of their own 
body, may have exposed them to misrepresentation 
(Marsdcms Hwtnrtf of the Later Puritans , jv 387) 
in politics, the Fifth Monarchy Men were republicans 
of tht extremost section , ami when their conspiracy 
to murder the Protector, and levolutiomse the 
go\ eminent, was discovered m 1657, thou* leaders, 
Vtnmi, they, Hopkins, &c , were imprisoned m 
the date House till after the Protector's death 
Amongst tluur arms and ammunition which was 
aci/cd, wis found a standard exhibiting a lion 
couchant, supposed to represent the hon of the 
tube of Judah with the motto, ‘Who will rouse 
hun up’’ — NTcl’s Puntan%\ ol iv p 186 Bee also 
Carlyle’s Cromwell' s J,ettas and Speeches, vol m. 
P 31 

FIG (Ficus f), a genus of tieos and shrubs belong- 
ing to tlic n itui il older Morava, and distinguished 
by having tho llowers mah and female mixed — 
w ithin mi ilmost clos( d top shaped fleshy icceptacle, 
whidi enlarges to foim th^ fuut, and encloses 
numerous om su ckd caipels, imbedded m its pulp 
Thoie art inert tlian 10T pccics, some of them vciy 
laigo tieos Almost a! >4ong to tmpieal and sub 
tropic il count™ s, of t * vegt tation ot w Inch they 
ofttnfoim i most important tt ituic They abound 
in India, in eury jungle and hilly situation, to tho 
most northern liimalav i, and some ot them are 
cultiv ited about t veiy \illagt Both F religion a 
(the l'ct pul) and/’ Ixinnphu an held m veneration 
by the Hindus The most notable species are tho 
Common Fig (see lu low), the Banyan (q v), tho 
Pet pul (q \ ), Bo Tree or Sacicd Fig of India, the 
Sycamoic (q v), and the Last Inch in Caoutchouc 
(q a ) Tice The lia\<s of some species arc entire, 
those of others are lobtd Racial species of fig 
exhibit tlu chirittcr for wliuh the banyin m 
particular lias bttome celebrated, of sending loots 
straight down to tht ground from thur sj Heading 
branches, and thus multi] dying the apparent stems, 
by which a a ist canopy ot blanches and foliage is 
supportt d Tlu East Indian Cxoutchouc or India 
Rubber Tiee is remarkable for the exposure of its 
roots, which appeal in masses above giound, extend- 
ing on all sides from the base like great writhing 
snikes Rome ligs arc creeping or trailing shrubs, 
with blender stems, covering heaps of stones, or 
ascending tices likt ivy - Besides tho Common Fig, 
in my species yield tdible fruits, although none of 
than arc nearly equal to it in \alue Amongst 
them arc the Bee] nil [F nligiosa ), F Jiuijami na, F 
pumda , F (nmeulata , F Iiuviphu , F Iknqalensify F 
asperity F i arc mow, anel F qi analum, all East Indian, 
also the Rycvmoie of Egypt - -The milky juico of 
some species is bland and abundant, as of F Saus* 
s uiiana, which has therefore been ranked among 
Cow trte s In other species, the milky juice is very 
in nd That of the Common Fig prodm es a burning 
sensation on the tongue That of F toximna, a 
native of tho Malayan islands, is used for poisoning 
anows — L ac" (q v) is gathered from some species. 
— The leaves ot F pohtana aie so rough that they 
in used foi polishing wood and ivory m India. The 
juice of the fruit of F timtona is used m Tahiti to 
dye cloth the colour is it first green, but being' 
acted on by the juioc of a Cotdia, it becomes bright 
red The bark supplies cordage, of which fishing- 
nets are made. 

The Common Fig (Ficus Canea) is a native of 
the East, as the specific name Canea (from Canal 
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imports # hilt it is notf cultivated throughout the and the Canaries, ft spirit is distilled froth &phehM 
whole of the south of Europe, and is even found figs » >' 1 ' 

FI'GARO, a dramatic character htofatlw 
w many warm countries, in North America, it is av a po- nSMari B f.„ A th t.,, ■d 4 ,-«— «bm 1 ww iA**Sri£, 

seldom to be seett further north than Philadelphia , 

These plays, in which P , who coolly outwits ftV&jSL 
Jf* x x. oue * ls a ^ )ar ^ er and then a valet do-chambte^f 

r, A la 7/\ secured for their author a brilliant reputation Hfljg 

/ 1 xTlP i on iy m Pian.ce, but also in Germany, where maJlV; 

\ tianslations aud adaptations of the pieces appears!! 

/ \\ Mozart, Paesitllo, and Rossini also made them thO 5 

~ basis of classic operas Since their publication, the 

\ chaiacter of F has stood as a type of cunning* 

"V-h^ intrigue, and dexterity After the restoration of 

MrJ tl ie bourbons, a lderary periodical, distinguished 

T for its satirical talent, assumed the name 

fiwjf I ^■'C C V- / PIG E AO, a town of Prance, in the department of 

J C-t — / Lot, 18 situated m a \ alley surrounded by finely 

) p ~ v ' s~ woodtd lulls on the nght hank of the Sell6, 32 

( / y / r , miles east nortli east of Cahors It is irregular, its 

^-v — ff streets are nanow, and badly planned, and its 

•ft ) f j Wvjl nINK^ ) houses in general not well built, but tlio antiquity 

r!\ * 1 w ^ fOl J and quamtness of many of its buildings give it ft 

\ P/ iCkm/I pictuiosquu and niton sting appearance It has two 

beautiful Gothu churches, om of them, that of St- 
^V\ ^ W & JSurveui, has a chon of tin lltli, a general super* 

v> v V \\ 'j c btructurc of the 15th, and a modem front of the* 

a 6 ^ l‘)th century P owes its origin to a Benedictine 

Common Iig (/V«i Ca, ua) monastery, founded by lVprn in 70S ad It baa 

t> r, male flo^tr, magiuhiil, b, male flown*, natural Ri?e , e, cotton m mu fact Ul cs, and a trade 111 Wine and 

female flower, m lgnihed, d, female flower, natuml »i/c cattle Fop 0820 

FIGHTING FISH {Macropodus puqnax or 
and it is not sufficiently haidy to be a common fnnt ('ttnops jwqnax), a small fiesh-water fisli, of the 
tree in Britain, although eacn m Scotland figs may j v inily AnafxiHidai (q v ), a native of the south east 
occasionally hi seen nptned on a wall , and in the 0 f Asia, md parti* ulaily of Siam, where it is very 
south of England tig trees an sometimes grow r n as commonly kept as goldfishes are m Britain, but on 
standards, and a ft w small Jig ok hards exist Fio- , VCCO imt of its pugnacity Two of these creatures 
tection is always given in some w ly during winter ^hen brought together, often rush immediately to 
Near Paris, and m some other pait^ of tin continent combat, or it is even enough to introduce a looking- 
of Europe, fig trees arc so trained that the branches | jri asa m t 0 the vatu, and tbe fish hastens to attack 
call be tied m bundles and laid along the giound, its own ini igi Fish fights arc a favourite amuse- 
when they are coaered with littei and earth The ment ( ,f the Si muse, thr licence to exhibit them 
JlB W ft low deciduous tm 01 slnub with Urge cluply yiL hl s a conweleribh mnual ri > enue , and an extra- 
lobed leaves, which an rough above, uid downy ordinal v amount of gambling takes plaeo in con- 
beneath The blanches an clothed willi short bans, 1Rt tion with them, not mere Jy money and property, 
and the bark is greenish The fimt is pioduccd ) mt ( i 11 ] ( j 1C n and hbeity being sometimes staked 
singly m the axils of the leave s, is pear shaped, and q hc y y has the anal ami dorsal fins prolonged 
has a \eiy short stalk, the tolom m some \ unties jnt „ tapering points When the fish is quiet, its 
is bluish black, m otheis, led, purple , yi Uow, gi ei n, | ( () j ours ar# ^ 11 , l, u t when it is excited, they glow 
or white Tlic varieties m cidti\ation aie mum r is U^th nutillic splcndoui, and ‘the projected gill- 
In w r ann climates, the fig yields two ciops in the | mcm bi 4 uu waimg like a black frill around the 

year— one from the older wood (midsummeibhoots of t h roa t, adds borne thing of grotesqueness to the 
the preceding >cai), and a si < ond from the young I genual anpcauuiu ’ 
wood (spring bhoots of the same ycai) , but m coldi r | 

regions the latter ne i or i times to perfection Fig | FIOUK'KAS, a town m the north east of Spam, 
trees are propagated by sud, by sinkers, &c , very | w situated near the French frontier, m the province 
frequently by laveis oi bv cuttinirH In Britain, af Ocrona, m a fiuitful district, 20 miles north north- 


Common lig (Fuui Canta) 
a, mule flowtr, mapiuhid, b, male flowrr, natural ri?g , e, 
female flower, miRnihed, d, female flowir, natuiul »i/c 

and it is not sufficiently haidy to be a common fnnt 
tree in Britain, although eacn m Scotland figs may 
occasionally hi seen ltpmed on a wall , and in the j 
south of England tig trees an sometimes grown us ! 
standards, and a fi w small iig oie harels exist Fio- ! 
tection is always given in some v ly during w inti r 
Near Fans, and in some other jiait^ of tin continent 
of Europe, fig trees arc so trained that tin branches 
can be tied m bundles and laid along the giound, 
when they are coaereil with litter and earth The 
lie is a low eli eiduous ti 1 1 oi sin ub w ith 1 irge cli i ply 
lobeel leaves, which an rough above, md downy 
beneath The branches an clothed with short bans, 
and the bark is greenish The fimt is pioduccd 
singly m the axils of the leavi s, is pear shaped, and 
has a \eiy short stalk , tin tolom m some \ unties 
is bluish black , m otheis, led, purph , v« How, gi ei n, | 
or white The varieties m eultn at ion aie nunur is j 
III warm climates, the fig yields two ciops m the j 
year — one from tin older wood (mnlsummoi bhoots of 
the preceding >cai), anil a si < ond from the young 
wood (spring bhoots of the same ycai) , but m ceddi r 
regions the latter iitier mints to perfection Fig 
trees are propagated by si i d, by sin kerb, &c , very 
frequently by Layeis oi b\ cuttings In Britain, 
they are often to be seen in hothouse", and grow 
p well in pots Dncd figs form an important article 
of footl m the Li v xnt, ni more northern regions, 
they are used foi dessert, or for medicinal purposes, 
being applied to gumboils and other sores, and also 
administered m pulmonary and nephritic affections, 
and to relieve habitual constipation. The pulp 


cast of the town of Ueiona Its strtets 


ts are gloomy, 
a height near 


contains about 62 per rent of a kind of sugar called | 
Sugar of Figs Figs are either dried in the sun j 
or in ovens built for the purpose Great quan 
titles are annually imported into Britain from the 
Mediterranean The best are mostly brought 
from Smyrna, and are known as Turley figs, of 
Which those called Eleme or Elemi are most highly 
esteemed. Figs of inferior quality are imported m 
considerable quantities m the form of fig-cake, 
pressed along with almonds into cakes some 
What like small cheeses. In the Levant, Portugal, 
ITT 


but it has beautiful pi omenadts On a height near 
the town is the citadel of S Fernando, the strongest 
fortress of bpnm, and the kc> of the Pyrenees on 
their south side, with accommodation for 20,000 
men 'I'his fortress has been so frequently taken 
by the 1 rench, as to give rise to the remark, com- 
mon enough among the Spimards, that the citadel 
of S Fernando, m time of peace, belongs to Spain* 
but m time of war to h ranee Pop 8350 

FI'GULINE See Potter's Clay 

FIGUBANTES is the te»rm applied in the 
ballet to those dancers that do not come forward 
alone, but dance in troops, and also serve to fill up 
the scene and form a background for the solo 
dancers 

FIGURATE NUMBERS. The nature of 
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following table . . 

1 ,3, 8, 4 t g, 6, 7, &c 

I 1,3, 6, fO, 15, 21, 28, &c 
u 1,4,10,20,35, 66, 84, &o. 
m. 1,6,16,35, 70, 126, 210, &c. 

&c &c 

The natural numbers aie here taken as tlio basis, 
and the first older of hgurate numbers is formed 
from the senes by successive additions , thus, the 
6th number of the first oifloi is the sum of tin. first 
five natural numbers The second ordu is then 
formed from the first in the same w ly , and so on 
If instead of the series of natural numbers, whose 
difference is 1, we take wncs whose diflu cnees arc 
2, 3, 4, &c , wo may form as many different sets of 


figurate numbois 


is Thus 

1 i 5, 7, 0 tU_ 

V 1, 4, 9,1b, 25, Ac 
IT 1,6, 14, 40, 55, Ac. 
Ill 1,0,20, 50,105, Ac 



Ac 



Ac 


1, 4, 

7 

10, 

13, Ac 

i'- 

1 fi 

Li, 

22, 

11, tie 

ll 

l’ k 

18, 

40, 

76, Ac 

III 

1, 7, 


05, 

140, tic 


Ac 



tic 


The name Jtrjw ate is denvid from the < ireumstanc c , 
that the simpler of them may he rcpicacntcd by 
arrangements of equally distort points, foiming 
geometrical figure s The mimbe is be longing to the 
first orders itcoivo the gt ner il name ot polygonal, 
and the special names of tnangiila ) , vjitart, ptnta 
gonal t &e , ae cording as the tilth rent e of the b isis is 
1, 2, 3, Ac Those of the sc < onel cutlers ire e ilhtl 
pyramidal numbers, and according to the ditkr 
cnce of the basis, are tnagemilly, quadragonally, or 
pentagonally pyramid il The polygon il numbers 
may be rcpiesmtid by points on a smfict , tlie 
pyramidal by piles of b ilia 

The genual formal i joi polygonal numbois, fiom 
which any paitiuil u one m ly be. found by substi 
tuting the proper values lor n and i is, 
p — 2) ?r — (?' -- 4)/j 
2 

where n — number of the term required, r — the 
denomination (3 if tnagonal, 5 it pt utagonal, Ac ) 

FIGURE, iu gcneril, is the outline or surface of 
a body determining its foim oi slupe In Anth 
metic, figure denotes a numeric il eliaraetei such as 
1, 2, 3, &c Figuit, m Geometry, denotes a surface 
or spaee enclosed on ill sides, and is superfiuil 
when enclosed by liuis , solid, wlun by surf ices 
Seo Regular Figures, Siuii al Figures, A< 

FIGURED BASS, m Music, is a bass part with 
figures placed over the* nob s, which indicate, the 
harmony to be played to each note, and serves as a 
guide to tho accompanist. Ludovico Viadaua is 
said to ha\e been the imeutoi of figured bass in the 
17th century 

FIGURE STONE See Soat stone. 

FFGWORT (Scrophularia), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Swophulariatea , having a nearly 
globose corolla, with a Bmall ,5 lobed limb , the 
lowest lobe reflexed , and four stamens with an 
additional rudimentary one They are mostly 
herbaceous plants, and natives of the temperate parte 
of tho eastern henusphere, not possessed of much 
beauty either m flowers or foliage The roots ot 
some are purgative and emetic The leaves of the 
Knotted F {S nodosa ), a common plant in moist 
i grounds in Britain, are used for fomentation of 
* tumours, repellent powers being ascribed to them, 


and in the form of an ointment in cutaneous 
diseases A decoction of them is used to cure scab 
m swine They have a fetid odour when bruised, 
and their taste is acrid. The tuberous root was 
formerly esteemed in Bcrofula, but perhaps only on 
account of a supposed resemblance to scrofulous 
tumours 

FIJI, FEEJEE, or VITI ISLANDS, a group 
of islands of volcanic origin, in the South Pacific 
Ocean, situated m lat 15° dO* — 20° 30* S , and long 
177° — 178° W They were discovered by Tasman, 
the Dutch navigator, m 1641 There are altogether 
ihoufc 225 islands, 80 of which arc' said to be lnha- 
biti il The punt ipal are — Viti Lc vu, or Great Fiji, 
md Vanua Levu (Great Land), the former having 
an arc i of about 90 milcH by 50, with an estunateu 
population of 50,000, mcl the latter exte nding over 
100 miks in length, with a bicadth of 20 miles, and 
a population of ibout 10,000 The total population 
of the gioup liis been variously' stateef at from 
130,000 to 200,000 Of the other islands, the most 
impoitant mcl host known arc Ovolau, the residence 
of most of the whites, Tuna, or Somosomo , Kan- 
divu, Koio, Mbau, and Tavium Shoals And reefs 
surround the* islands, making tho access to them 
vciy dangerous L irtliqu ikes aic common, and 

dc sti active luu ncants irt periodical The teinpcia- 
ture langes fiom 00" oi 70° to upwards of 120° , but 
the me m is sc t dow < it about 80 On Vanua 
Levu, tluio au sevci <. hot springs, ranging from 
200° to 210° The sc n, which is of i elec]) yellow 
Jo un, md well w itc red, is c \ceodmgly fertile, even 
to tlw very' summits oi the* mount tins, which, m 
Gieat Fiji , ic ich an elevation of more than 4000 feet 
The clutf vcgttible pi < eductions aie file bread fruit 
tree, the bmana, plant un, and cocoa nut The yarn 
mcl the t no art cvti nsivcl^ r used, .a ud great caie 
is bestowed on the eultiue of the yangom (kava), 
fiom which an intoxicating liquor is obtained Tho 
sugar c me, urovv loot, nutmc g, cu iway, e ipsiuim, 
tc i pi mt, Ac , flounsh Cotton nows wild, two 
kinds of tomato au found, and the' botany, so far 
is c m 1)0 judged, is neb Ihi domestic animals 
sc cm to Ik limited to i few fowls md hogs The 
agrieultuial implements of the Fiji ms nro of the 
most pnmitive chuactcr but in manufactures of 
a rude kind they are furthei advanced than other 
Polynesians The n itives ire ol middle w/e, strong 
limbed and short nocked, complexion between a 
copper colour and a black, and hair dark, curly* 
and bushy They ne horrible cannibals, and ship- 
wrecked mariners frequently fall victims to then 
insitiable appetite for human flesh, though they are 
said to prtlei coloured to white men, objecting to 
tho latter that ‘they smell too much ot tobacco 1 
The* Fijians are divided into various tnbes, each 
governed by its own clnef, whose rule is absolute, 
and to whom, m a vanety of ways, the most abject 
lionnge is tendered. Of late years, great eftorts 
for their conversion have been made, especially 
bv Wesleyan missionaries In 1857, there wero 
54,281 attendants upon the religious services con- 
ducted by these missionaries Compare Williams 
and Calvert’s Fiji and the Fijians (2 vols., Load. 
1858) A letter in the Athenamm (February 22, 
18h*2), and dated ‘Levuka, Fiji, August 2, 1861/ 
affords still more recent information concerning 
these islands From this source, we learn that XU 
order to escape from tho insupportable exactions 
and tyrannies of the Tonguese (the boldest and 
most ambitious of all the Polynesians), who bav4 
planted hostile colomes m Great Fiji, the king and 
chiefs of this island formally offered to cede it to 
Great Britain. Her Majesty’s consul, Mr Pntchard, 
at once hastened to England with the news, 
on his return intimated to the Fijians that Her 
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Majesty's government had taken the cession into 
favourable consideration The king and chiefs 
thereupon solemnly ratified their offer, and to all 
intents and purposes the island may be now regarded 
as a British possession Its progress (1861) is 
becoming quite visible already 4 Men of capital, 1 * 
says the writer in the Athenaeum , 1 are beginning to 
ffook hither, flourishing plantations of sugar, coffee, 
and cotton are established, and extensive tracts of 
laud have been purchased for sheep runs ’ 

FILANGIE'RI Gafiano, one of the most dis- 
tinguished judicial writers and reformers of Ins 
century, was born of noble parentage at Nijdcs m 
1762 Having earl\ abandoned the emu ot arms 
to which he v is originally destined, ho d (noted his 
intellect to the study of molds, politics, and legis 
lation. In 1774, tlu piomulgution of some wise 
judicial reforms, limiting the ailntraiv jurisdiction 
of courts, having met with considerable opposition 
from these legal officials, young F published a 
defenee of the loyal deeu \ , md it once atti leted tlio 
favourable notice of court md minister Tn 1777, 
he was appointed couit chambulam , and m 1780, 
published the first volume of his gieat woik, ha 
Scienza ihlla Lequlazwm The first pait is dexote d 
to an and} sis of tin essential!} fixed ethics of ltgis 
lation, and of those pnneiplts which are modifiable 
according to lo< il and liitioml evigenees tin 
second treats oi tin two git at piobluns of all poll 
tical economy, wealth and population , the third, 
of cinmnal law m its widest c\ti nt , the fourth, of 
public instruction, and the fifth, which consult! s 
ecchsiastieal and ri ligious law, was on the t\e of 
being published, when its authoi, in 1788, w is 
prematuiely cut off at the age of 36, leiving in this 
woik an incomplete but splendid monument to 1 he 
noble sense of justice and the exaltul humnuty 
of its author The best 1 tall in edition, which also 
includes his Opusioli Scelti, is m I (Vasmi Italian a 
(6 vols 8vo, Mil m, 1822) 

FILA'RIA Sec Guinlawokm and Thread 

WORM 

FILBERT See Hazjj 

FILE, FILING A tile is a steel tool, having 
its surface cox e led with tath or strratuKS, and 
used foi cutting down anti shiping metals and 
other hard substances Thcie is little doubt th it 
in the earliest stages ot metal xxorkuig, when bron/e 
implements first superseded those of stone, ron Ji 
atones were used feu the purposes to winch files 
ore now applied , neverthe less, tlie use of files dates 
from high antiquity They are mentioned m the 
Old Testament m the first book of Samuel, xiu 
21, also m the Odyssey 

Files are made of almost e very conceivable shape, 
to suit the x'ery vaned purposes to which they 
are applied — flat, squares round or lat taxi , trian- 
gular, naif round, fe ather e dged, &< , besides being 
variously bent, m orde*r to get at mtrw ate w ork 
Nearly all these files are made thicker m the middle, 
or 4 bellied,' the object of which will be explained 
under Filing 

Files require to be made t>f the very best steel, 
which is first forged into the required shape, and is 
then called a 4 blank 1 The blanks are then finished 
more accurately to the required form by grinding, 
planing, or filing 

The blankB thus prepared and well softened (see 
Tampering) are next handed to the cutter, who 
sits astnde on a low bench or stool, and has before 
him a atone anvil, with a fiat piece of pewter load 
upon it The blank is held upon the anvil, with 
its tang towards the cutter, by means of a long 
loop of leather-strap, into which the cutter places 

his foot He then cuts the teeth by striking with 
a hammer a short stout chisel, held obliquely at an 
angle of about 12° or 14° from the perpendicular* 

The object of this will be easily understood; faty 
if the chisel were perpendicular, a furrow like v 
the letter V would bo indented, and on equal bqjcfcyb 
struck up on oich side, but, instead of thitt, a V v 
cutting tooth like that of a saw, but with loW> ' \ 
obliquity, is required , tins is effected by the obli- 
quity of the chisel, and a burr is thiown up on one v 
side only — viz , towaids the tang 

The astonishing nguhuity observable in the diS- v 
tance between the teeth is secured in this way: 

The cutting is commenced at the point of the file, 
the chisel is then diawn backwards, laid upon the 
blank, and slid forwui ds till it loaches the burr 
raised by the list cut, the bloxv is now struck, 
md inothu tooth and bui r produced, which serves 
is i gunk fin the m xt c ut aud so on The 
distim o between the teeth thus depends on the 
fence of the blow and the obliquity of tho cut , for 
tin In ma the blow, the gieatei the ridge or burr, 
and the obliquity dilummcs the distance of the cut 
fiom the bun , the skill ot the workman consists, 
tlu if fon , m the lutaso ngul ition of the blow's. 

Most files an (loubh cut -that is, they have two 
s» in s of toiubts of ihiscl cuts, which ate oppositely 
inclined at in angle ot about 55° to the central line* 
of the file The second cout sc is made in the same 
manna as tlie Inst, but with lighter blows, and is 
usually sonu wb it liner tli m the first This angular 
(rossmg converts tin rnlgis into pointed teeth. 
Files ust d foi soft metals winch aro liable to clog 
the teeth, are Hiugle cut — tli il is, they liave but one 
com se of cuts 'Tapir hies liave the teeth finer 
towards the point Rasps foi wood arc cut with 
pointed, 'lusils, eadi tooth bang an angular pit 
with a Hit oug bun, instead of along furiow The 
newly cut teeth m the soft stul are preset vt d fiom 
injury by bang lud upon the softer pewtir block 
before re i cried to Hue rapidity with which the 
blows aie struck x.nies wntli tho fmeucss of the 
file , 60 or 80 cuts aro commonly made pel mmutc 

Files have to be x < ry carefully hardened and 
taupe ml If heatf d too stiongly, or made too 
liarel, the stul is so brittle tint tlu teeth tear off, 
if too bo t, the} xvcai eh>wu lapidly, and tho file 
soon become s us« hss Great care is also required m 
keeping tin m straight, as tlie sudden cooling noccs 
saiy for hard< ning is xeiy apt to warp the steel 

At Inst sight, it would appear, from the simplicity 
and continual repetition of the movements required 
m file cutting, and the precision and regularity of 
the woik, that it is au opc ration specially adapted 
for machinery Many attempts havo been made to 
e ut file s by machinery, but with only partial success , 
tho c hitf diffii ulty arisen fiom the necessity of modi- 
fying the force of the blow to suit the hardness of 
the steel It is practically impossible to supply a 
large number ot blanks all of exat tly the same hard- 
ness , and if the machine be ad|ustcd to suit the 
hardness of one blank, it ma> strike too heavy or 
too light a blow tor the next , whereas tlie workman 
Jcels at one e the liardru ns of the steel he is working 
upon, and adjusts his blows accordingly 

Filing — To the uninitiated, this may seem a 
simple, operation of rubbing one piece of metal upon 
another, aud requiring only muscular strength and 
no skill This is far from being the case, for A' 
Bkilful workman will, m a given time, with a gvven 
amount of rauscui&r work, cut away a far greater 
quantity of metal with a file than one who is un- 
skilful, for he makes every tooth cut tnlo tho work, r 
instead of rubtnng over it To do this, ho 
adapt the pressure aud velocity of motion of ffig 
Ala to the coarseness of itm teeth, and tho kw^negs, ) 
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brittleness, and toughness of the material he is 
w orkznjg upon # * 

To Jue flat, that is, to avoid rounding the sharp 
edges of a narrow piece of work, is very difficult, 
and some years of continual practice is required 
before an apprentice can do this well, especially m 
‘smoothing up* or finishing work befort polishing, 
and there are some who never succeed in filing, 
smoothing, and polishing without rounding the tdgis 
of fine woik The power of doing this constitutes 
the main test of skill among mathematical nistiu 
xnent makers and other metal workers The ilatti st 
surface can be obtained by 1 lying the work, whuc 
its form admits, upon a pucc of cork held m the 
Vice, and filing it with one hand , the pressuie cm 
the file being communicated by the foidmgc i 

It is niauily to aid the workman m tiling flit 
that the rounded or b« liicd form is gnen to fills , 
this partially compensate the tendency of the 
hands to mo\e in i ciuved lnu with its ooirwvity 
upwaids when they mo\c forward and apply pies 
sure, as in the ict of tiling 

FIL'D (Fi fi/e, a low, Lat filum, Ital fila, filo) y 
an a mihtaiy sense, is used to signify any lino <f 
men standing dirotly behind c ich other, as ianl 
refers to nun Htuulmg btsuh one inothu Jn 
ordinary formations of the prise nt d ly, a bittaliou 
stands two deep, or in two lanks— fiont and icar - 
wherefore a file consists of two men iSomt turns, 
lioweacr, the battalion m ly lx formed much moic 
solidly, as in a square, win n the file compnsos a f ir 
larger nunihci The numb* 1 of files w i com]) m > 
describes its widtli, is the number of i inks dots its 
depth thus, 100 mm in ‘fouis deep’ would lie 
spoken of as 25 files in 4 lanks 

FILIATION, the e ori dative of piternity In 
the law of Scotland, the 1 illation of a child is the 
process by w Inch its paternity is determined r l lit 
general rule th it the f itlur is he whom the m image 
points out (paUr eat qncm nupha dt monttiant), is \ 
presumption which liny lu o\e iconic by shewing 
its impossibility in point of fact— as, foi fximplt, 
where the husband is impote nt, oi w hcie lie has be on 
absent from his w ife duiing the period between the 
eleventh solar and the sixth lunar month pi i coding 
tlio birth As regards lintuial children, a (opuhi 
more thin ten months before birth clots not filiate, 
but it founs an impoitant idmmicle of ]>roof, winch, 
till the pissing of 16 Viet t *20, it was held might 
be completed by the oith of the mothei As to the 
effect ol that statute on the pie a tously existing law, 
see EviurNC *, and Si mi Fllna Fkobailo 

FILIEA'JA, Vim fnzci, a lyrical poet of Italy, 
was bom at l 1 lorenci, of an ancu nt but linpovei ishtd 
family, in. 1642 Deeply wounded, while' jet a 
youth, m his afftctions, he n soh * d to dedicate 
Ins undivided genius to huoic, martial, and sacied 
themes, forswearing all amatory compositions for 
the futuie, and pentrsely consigmug ins exquisite 
lo\e inspirations to the flames In six sublime 
odes, F celebrated the dtlivcrauce ot Vienna m 
1G83 from the besieging forcts of the Turks, chiefly 
effected by the heroism of John Sobieski, king of 
Poland, and of Charles Duke of Lorraine On the 
publication of the odea in Florence m 1084, F 
became, almost in spite of himself, famous, and 
atta acted the notice of Qmen Christina of Sweden, 
an ardent admirer and muuiticcnt protectress of 
Italian lctteis and genius Relieved from harassing 
pecuniary embarrassments by the liberal patronage 
of Chnstma, F was enabled, with undisturbed 
powcis, to demote himself to composition, some of 
ms most touching verses being addressed to his 
royal benefactress Patriotic sonnets, the grandest 
of which is a lament over the internal weakness 


I of Italy — Italia, IkdUu O tu cu I feo la eorte — and 
heroic odes, severely classic in form, are the chief 
f works of Fiheaja. His career as patriot, citizen, 
and man, won him reverence and love as universal 
as was the admiration accorded to his works In 
advanced age, he was appointed judge and senator, 
and m 1702 was called to one of the highest magis- 
terial offices m Florence, where he died m honoured 
peace, September 24, 1707 His works, under the 
title of Poem To sea ne di Vutcenzo da Piltcoja, 
Senntore Pi ornifino r Arcadevnco della Crusca, were 
published after his death The best edition is that 
of Vimu (2 vols 1762), c ontainmg both the Italian 
and I Atm \trscs of the author 

FELICES See Fntxs 

FI'LIGREE, from the Italian filiqrana ( filo, a 
thread oi wire, and ipaiw , a grain or bead), the old 
filigree work bung ornamented with small beads 
The ninic is now ipplitd to delicate ware woik 
ornaments, usuillj made of gold or siher wire, 
which is twisted into spirals and other convoluted 



Filigree Ornaments 

I rom a drawing bj M Manana, in the 1 lorence Inhibition 
(1861) 

forms , and the«c spirals, & c , are combined to form 
a sort of metallic laic work, which is shaped into 
brooches, t u*nngs, crosses, luad ornaments, and 
othi rs of a a cry light and eh gant character This : 
w ork is chu fly done m Malta, Sardinia, the Toman I 
Islunls, uid some parts of Turkey It sometimes 
receives the geni ral name of Maltese work 

FI'LIPO D’ARGIRO, San, a town of Sicily, in 
thi province of Catania, and about JO miles west- 
north west of the town of that name, stands on the 
right bank of thi Traina, m an exceedingly fertile 
district It contains a ruined Saracenic castle, and 
seveial religious edifices Saffron of good quality, 
and in considerable quantity, is grown in the 
vicinity Pop 7300 • San F stands on the Site 
of the ancient Sikelian city of Agyrium, the birth- 
place of Diodorus Siculus the historian, and which, 
about 400 B c , is said to have had 20,000 citizens. ' 

FI'LLAN, St Two Scoto Irish saints of the 
name of Fillan appear m the church calendars, 
and have left their mark on the topography of ' 
Scotland and Ireland (1 ) St Fillan, or Faolan, 
surnamed the Leper, had his yearly festival on 
the 20th of June. His chief church in Scotland 
was at the east end of Loch Erne, m Perthshire, 1 
where ‘St Fillan’s Well’ was long believed tO>have 
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supernatural powers of pealing A seat ia the rock 
of Dunfillai still keeps the name of ‘St Fillan’s 
Chair , * and two cavities beside it are said to have 
been hollowed by St F ’s knees in prayer His Irish 
church is at Ballyhcyland (anciently called Kill 
helan or Kill Faelam), in the barony of Cullenagli, 
in Queen’s County (2 ) Sr Fill an, the abbot, the 

son of St Kentigema of Inc heaileot h, in Look 
Lomond* lived m tlie 8th c , and had his yearly 
festival on the 7th or 9th of January His church 
in Ireland was at Cluain Maori na, m Fartullacli, 
in the county of Westmeath His chief church in 
Scotland was in Perthshire, in the uppei port of 
Glendochart, which takes fiom him the name of 
Strathhllan Here, a well endowed priory, dedi 
cated in his honour, was lepairid or rebuilt m the 
beginning of the 14th century King Robert Bruce 
made a grant of money to the woik, in gratitude , 
probably, for tin miraculous tncoui lgemcnt which 
I ne was said to h i\c received on tlit eve of Bannock - 
| burn from a ichc of the sunt- -one of his aim 
bones cnclost d in a silver cise Another rein of St 
F—tlie silver lieu! ot Ins crosur, or pistol vl stall 
— has boon preserved to oui time It is ealhd the 
‘Ooygerach* or ‘Quigncli,’ and appears in reemd 
as early as the year 1428, when it was in the hen 
ditary keeping of a family named .lore oi Dew u, 
who were behtved to have been its keepeis from 
the tunc of King Robert Biuce They had halt a 
boll of meal y tally from e vi ry paushioner of (ilc n 
dochart who held a moik land, mil smaller epun 
titles from smiller tenants, and they were bound, 
in return, to follow tin* stolen cuttle of the jmisli 
loners whercvci their ti ues could be found within 
the realm of Scotland r lht Quigrich, besides its 
virtues in the detection of theft, wus ve ne rati d also 
for its miraculous powers of healing In 1487, the 
right of keeping it was confirmed to Malice Loire or 
Dewar by King James 111 m a ehaitei, wlueli was 
presented for registr ition among the public records 
of Scotland so lately as the ye n 17 U Sixty ye ais 
later, the Quigrieh btill commanded lev tie nee , but 
its healing virtues woe now only tiled oil tattle, 
audits once opulent keepeis liuel iillen to the lank 
of farm labourers It wu pubhely exhibited m 
Edmbuigh in tb»' ye ir 1818 betou bung eainoel 
to Canada, where it now is, m tin hinds of a 
descendant of its old eustodicis i fniiui mine el 
Alexander Dewar He puts such i v ihn on the 
relic, that he has hitherto ie fused to put with it 
for less than £400 stealing, oi 1000 uies of Canadi 
land. It has been recently 4 *guif d and described by 
Dr Darnel Wilson m a piptr in tin Canadian Join 
nal \ No xxiv, re punted m a pamphlet, with the 
title of 2he Quupuh, at Civma of »S/ Fillan ( Toronto, 
1859), and m the Pro<fit ihtifjii of the Soculif of 1 
Antiquaries of Gotland, vol m part n p 233, pi vie 
xxvi (Edm. 1801) A linn m the rivor Fillan 
or Dochart, in btrathlilfim, was long he liev cel to 
Work wonderful cuies on insane persons, w ho wen 
immer sed m the stn am vt sunset, and left bound 
hand and foot till sunrise m the ruins of the neigh 
bnunng church of St 
I illan A hand be 11, 
which bore the name 
of St Fillan, was 
also believed to work 
miracles 

FILLET, m Archi 
tecture, a small space 
Fillets or band like a narrow 

nbbon used along with 
mouldings, a, a, a (see fig ) are examples of fillets, 
both in classic and Gothic architecture. 

FILLET, in Heraldry, is an ordinary which, 


according to Guilhm, contains idle fourth port; Of the 
chief. 

FFLLIBU STERS, another name for the piratical 
adventurers whose origin and history are treated ■ 
of under Bucaklkrh (q v) Recently, it fca^ 
become familial to English ears as the designation, 
of certain lawless adventurers belonging to tho 
United States, who liave attempted violently 46\ 
possess themselves of various countries in North 
Ament a The plea urge*! by tliese persons hat 
generally been, tliat such countries weio a prey to 
anarchy anti oppression, anti could only attain to 
prosperity by annexation to the United States, 
.and the introduction of ‘ democratic' institutions — 
amongst wliieh, strange to say, slavery stands 
pronunt nt The most notorious of these filibusters 
was the late William Walker, whose expedition 
agunst Nioaragui m 185 was so far successful 
that he kept his ground in tint country foi nearly 
two yearn At list, in was driven out by a com* 
binition of tin various states of Central America* 
He w as subseum ntly c iptureel uiul shot, September 
12, 18M), at Tiuxillo, m Centril Aineiica, in the 
course* of another pu itical expedition 

FILLMORE, Miilakj) an American statesman, 
tin thirteenth pie sub nt ol the UmttHl States, was 
hoi n in Cayugi county, New \ork, ou the 7th of 
Jimnry 1800 His history presents a reunaikable 
e x iinpli — not, how i*v u , unp u alUh d m America 
-of one who, without the ulvantages of early 
education, ami without any ud from influential 
eonncetions, has risen to th< very lnglust position 
m the government 11 is patents rc moved, near the 

closi of the list e, fiom New England to Cayuga 
county, whieh w is then a waleh rni‘R8 Young F 
leached, it is h ud, the age ot 10 without ever 
having seen a grunmai eu a gtogiaphy 111 1821, 
he u move el to Erie county, m the western part 
of New \oik, making the journey principally on 
foot Soon after, In e nte reel i law office in Buffalo, 
and, while puismng Ins legil studies, supported 
lumself by te ie lung i school H< eonimemed the 
piaetue of law it A urn) i, m Ein* county, and in 
x ft w y« ais lose to < mini nee in )us profession He 
w is eh el d m 1829 to the st ite legislature, aild ill 
1 8 12 was hose n i re pi e se nt itivc to ( Vmgie ss Hero 
b< distinguished himself by the f willfulness and 
ability with which be eliseh irged his public duties 
tie was elected in I8t2 hy the anti Jackson party, 
and was re cli'cted is a Wing in 1836, 1828, and 
1840 In 1841, Mr F was appointed chairman of 
the committee of W iys and Means, after the speaker- 
ship, the most responsible is well ns the moat 
honour ild position in the House of Representa- 
tives Fndrr his auspices and direction, the eele 
hrated tuilF of 1812 was prepared and carried 
thiough the House In 1818, he w r as elected to tho 
v ice president y of the United States, with General 
Tavlor as president, mei intued upon the duties 
of his ofhet in M we li 1849 Ge m rat Taylor having 
died in July 1850, Mr F succeeded to the presi- 
de ncy for the unexpired portion of the terra of four 
ears Although his party was a minority m both 
ouscb of Congress, his administiation was marked 
by a number of usiful measures, and rarely has a 
pre suit nt of the Unite d States acquired and deserved 
so high a character for v igaur, firmness, and raipfcp* 
tiality Among Ins most important measures may 
be mentioned the expedition sent out under Com** 
modore Ft rry for the purpose of opening the porta 
of Jipan to American commcrct —an undertaking 
which was, at least for the time, eminently success* 
ful When be retire d from office on the 4th oi 
March 1853, he deft the country in the enjoyment 
of a high degree of prosperity He was the 




FittER, FILTRATK1& 


tnndidiite of the American party for the presidency the domestic 'filters that Sre offered for wde ars 
m 1866 7 but in the conteaHrhich followed, Mi well adapts for thdrreipilred purpose fe mn^ 
Buchanan, the democratic nominee, was chosen chasing a filter, the buyer must not 
Sent Since his retirement from public life, with merely seeing that the water vbmh has 
Mr F has resided at Buffalo— which has been his passed through it is rendered iierfectlytr^sparent 
home for some thirty years-where he enjoys ! 

among all classes that high consideration to which, i but he should see that the filter is so con 
by-his talents and integrity, he is so justly entitled i to admit of being readily cleansed, for the 

V,T Tvln im TRATION When solid matter matter must lodge somewhere, and must be some- 
FILTER, FILTKA J. IOJN W lien solid mwr rem0V ed When large quantities of water hare 

is suspended m a liquid in winch it is insoj" > , i to filtered, tins becomes a serious difficulty, and 
may be separated by various means L muiy ingenious modes of overcoming it have been 

article Pimng, various methods of causing mch | J J d In m(>st of these, watei is made to ascend 
suspended matter to loUect togith.r and mnk to , th( flltenng mP dium, in order that the 

the bottom or float on the surface and tin nby , « c()lkctefl ” n lt mdy fall back into the 

clearing the liquid, an described The pi occ ms of I wat( r Ldogt ’ B ascenelrog filter consists 
filtration consists m passing the liquid thi outfh , T tolir coln , u rtmtuts, one almio the other, the 
some porous substance, tin liiterstici s e.f w in i . i lt containing the impure water, is equal 

too small to admit of tin passage of tb. solid par , I P I t() the ()th ”, tlirec This communicates 
tides, the principle of the ict.on being the »‘nie a ! tul / „ llh the lower oik, which is of small 
as that of a sieve , but as the portieles ot fluids ar The top of this is formed by a piece of 

immeasurably small, the poles must be csticmcly ^ ^t ^Umgrtonc, through which alone the 

ra Onc C of the simplest forms of filter is tint com JJ ^ ^ 

monly used m thc ‘ r ^ ,c ^ 1 nl , l ^* r ^ 0 fc 1 °' jaVTea ‘ u idled with eha.coal, and L ‘ " 

iKgt^is f dded q r f oiu, 

the foui folds mt ct is placi d dow nw aids in a funnel, ° J ,oro rliatclv 

and one side is partly open, d, so tb it the papei forms L *v * , 

a lining to the funnel The liquid piss.s thiough , . j. , , ’ 

the pores of the p ipi i , and the solid m itti r rtsts , ' . c .1 \ '.rough s 1 j f 

upon it 'Hie chief ad vautag. s of tins filter .arc its , h™ '*< " „i' o “Vt ~~ 

simplicity, mid tb. east with w huh the solid matter the ow.^ ^ ^ stou , 

“I «3"“' “A'rr o™*, rn A SW I .» 

sometimes m ado by stuffing a piece o t sponge in <^w oft the bit, ml watei, 
the bottom of a funnel or tbt hole of a flow u pot, ^ compartment, to Lcloge’b Filter 

and then nl icmg above this a 1 iya of pebbles, t lcn ^ the st J, men t 1 , ?, i, 4 the four compart- 

a layer (if tom so sand, an.l above this a lwt .of ( W ram showing monm.y 6, the first porous 
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the bottom of a funnel or Ih* hole of a llovv u pot, i compartmdit, to Lclogc’s Filtor 

and then pi icmg above this a 1 iyn <>£ pebbles, t lcn oyo the fit dJ men t l, ?, i, 4 the four compart- 

a layer ot tomse sand, and above this a Hva of j c i showing mcnf», ab t the first porous 

nounded thareoil llue(' oi four meins m depth | ln (ll V l k t of third or filtering 

E laver , pebbles should be placed alsne «us filter in soc ion , the L0M1 ,„ rtn ,„ nt , rf. tb. 
yvnoenei jayti n i > i , figmes 1 , 2 , J, and 4 mdi- exit flltenng stone of d . 

the (liarcoil, to pnvtnt it flora i bung stiiTul iq the com si iou ding com r, the plug to remove 

when the watei is jpomaL m It is obvious that , A f +i lc top Jor eltsmnK out second 

such a filter will n quite occasional cleaning, 13 P ^ /’ whlL1 compartment, /, a loose 

S— rsf J it it & » ss^ssr - 

iiK>nge n may C be placcdto stop some of the grosser 


equal to the most oxpensne idters of conesponding of a’scenebng biters have been patented, 

u/c It eonmsts of two fleiw e r pots, erne abeive the o{ tllem p ell ,„ , n ei ely trifling modifications of 

other, tho lower one is fitteef with the sponge Bird’s Syphon Filter is a cylindrical pewter 

and filtering layers alien c describe <1, and the uppea containing the faltmng media, and to lt is 

one with a sponge only llie uppci pot should. ^Ihed a lone coil of flexible pewter pipe When 
lie tho largest, and it tlio lowu one is strong, tvlindcr is immeiseil m thej water-butt or 

tho upper one may stand m it, or a pieee of wooel an | t p e pip p uncoiled and bent over the 

with a hole to receive th< upper pot may lest () f dl0 c^ttni ^and bi ought down considerably 

upon the run of the lower one Iho two pots thus r» p j LVel 0 { the water 8 It is then started by 
arranged are placed uiKin a three leggeel stool with , t p c mou th to the lower end, and sucking 
a hole in it, thiough which the projecting part of the PI y tei begins to flow, after which lt con- 

lower sponge passes, nuel the water eirojis into a jug , , k 0 i arge supply of clear 

placed Ur The uppei pot serve, as a resen on “ * Tin, of co^s In ascending /iter, and 
and its sponge stops the coarser impurities, and • d ’ (ggure proportionate to tho differ- 

thus the filtering layers of the lower one may be between tho height of the water in the cistern 

used for two or three years without being renewod, th j ow f r cn d of the exit tube. See 

if the upper spongo be occasionally cleaned. Care * g t „w g filtering tanks are slate cisterns 

must be taken to wedge the upper sponge tightly com partmente, the water entering the 

.enough, to prevent the water passing from the upper then passing through a coarse filter to a 

pot more rapidly than it can filter through the gpco ^ d anfi ^ ro m rtiere through a finer filter to the 

lower one , o oitTii1 , r mftm receptacle, where the filtered water is stored 

A great variety of fflters arc made on a similar I off for ^ ... 


A great variety ot inters are maae on a oiuujui 

prmcipie to the above, l.ut constructedofoma- butt or cistern may be made to 

mental earthenware or porcelain vessels of suitable lt rece , ves by the following means 

Sftt le^or&^T^t maC Divide the ffi o^butt 
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or small barrel and perforate it closely with holes , 
fit a tube into it, reaching to about the middle of 
the inside, and projecting outside a httle distance , 
fill the box or barrel with powdered charcoal, tightly 
rammed, and cover it witn a bag of felt , then fit 
the projecting part of the tube mto the middle of 
the false bottom It is evident that water can only 
pass from the upper to the lower compartment by 
going through the folt, the charcoal, and the tub* , 
and thus, if the upper part receives the supply, ami 
the water for use is drawn from the lov> er pirt, 
the whole will be filtered It is easily cleaned by 
removing the felt and washing it 

Various means of compressing carbon into solid 
porous masses ha\c been patented, and filters arc 
made m which tlic watci passes through blocks of 
this compressed edition Most of these are well 
adapted ior the purpose, but their asserted an pc 
nonty ovci liltns composed of layers of sand md 
charcoal is doubtful A very elegant and eon 
vement portable filtei for soldieis, travellers, and 
others who may require to drink from turbid ponds 
and nvers, ay is constnu ted of Jtansome’s filtering 
stone, and is also nude of the compressed eirbon 
A small cylinder of th( stone or c irbon is connected 
with a flexible India rubbei tube m sueli a m unit r 
that the cvlindci may be lmmersul m a mcr, tin 
mouth applied to a mouth pun c at the othei < ml of 
the tube, and the ay iter dravYii thiough the filtering 
cylmdei 

The filtrition of ay ater on i large scilo will be 
treated of under Wa n k sui pi y 

Some very inten sting i xpcimients wlk mado by 
Mr H M Witt to aseert 1111 ay he thei soluble mittn, 
sueli as common salt, is in any degree it moved hum 
water by filtration Theoretically, it lias bun 
assumed that this is impossible, since tin filter only 
acts mechanic illy m stopping suspended pai tnles, 
but the results of Mi Witt’s experiments sIuav that 
from five to fifteen per tint of the solubh salts 
were sepaiateel by sand filters such as aboA r e 
described This is a t uiioua and interesting subje 1 1 , 
well worthy of further mvi stigation Another most 
important matter, on Avludi a senes of acourati 
experiments is required, is to ascertun to whst 
extern t solubh organic matter m ty be decomposed 
by filtration, especially by charcoal filters, md to 
ascertain how long chucoal and othei porous 
matter letams its property of acting on organic 
matter m ay atery solution The pnw ( r ot dry cb ir 
coal in decomposing organic matter in a giseous 
state is well est iblished (soo below) and 11/ is 
also well known that frisk charcoal arts poAvertuIly 
upon organic matter m solutions, but thr e\tf nt to 
wdnch this power is retaimd in the charcoilof a 
filter in continuous action has not been satisfactorily 
ascertained This is of tbr highest importance, is 
it sometimes happens that water of brilliant tians 
pareney, and most pleasant to drink, on Account of 
the carbonic acid it contains, is charged with such 
an amo un t of poisonous organic matter as to rendci 
its use os a daily beverage very dangerous Char 
coal obtained from burning bones is still more 
efficacious than charcoil from wood A filter of 
ttnnnn.1 charcoal will render London porter colourless 
Loam and clay have similar projKjrties Professor 
Way found that putrid urine and Bcwer water, 
when passed through clay, dropped from the filter 
colourless and inoffensive 

When a liquid contains mucilaginous or other 
matter having viscous properties, there is consider 
able difficulty in filtenng it, as the pores of the 
medium become filled up and made water tight 
Special filters are therefore required for syrups, 
nils, Such liquids as ale, beer, &c , would be 
exceedingly difficult to filter, and therefore they are 


clarified by the processes described under JtajUWfc 
Oil is usually passed through long bags made of 
t Availed cotton cloth (Canton flannel). These are 
commonly 4 to 8 feet long, and 12 to 15 mohae In 
diameter, and aio enclosed m coarse canvas bags, 

8 or 10 mchts in diameter, and thus the inner 
filtering-lug is corrugated or creased, and a lfirgfc 
surface m pioportion to its size is thus presented. 
Syrups are filtered on a small scale by confectioners, 
&c , by passing them through conical flannel bags, 
ancl on a large stale m the creased bag filter just 
descnbed Thick syrups have to be clduted or 
clarified wntli aa Into of egg, to collect the sediment 
into masse s, and then tlu y may be filtei cd through 
a co use doth strainer Vegetable juices generally 
require to 1 m ticated in this mannei 

The simple laboiatory filter has to be modified 
wlun stiong uid 01 alkalino solutions, or sub- 
stands ay hub ire decomposed by organic matter, 
uqiuio filiation Vino silu 1011s sand, ft plug of 
asbestos, pounded glass, or ihan charcoal, are used 
for this pm pose Jlottger iceouimuids guncotton 
is a iilti 1 fin such pm poses He has used it for 
coikc 11 ti dted nitrii Kid, fuming sulphuric aoid, 
chromic and, pi lining matt of polish, and concen- 
tiatcd solutions of pot tsh and iqua regia He says 
that property prep ircd gun cotton is only attacked 
at oreliii iry tmnpt r iture s by acetic ether 

Filtfimg pipn ioi liboritoiy purposes recmiros 
to bo fin d fiom inorg ime unpuiitKS triat are soluble 
in acids, <fec , this is dice ted 
by wishing the piper Avith 
liyelrodiloiic and, or, Avlien 
thick, with nitric ami liydio 
chloric and, iml ic moving the 
acid by w ishing thoroughly 
with distilled water 

When a e onside 1 ablei quan- 
tity of liquid his to pass 
through a filter, it is some 
tunes desnahk that it should 
bo made to fi< d itsdf In 
the laboratory, this is done by 
limiting 1 flibk filled with 
tho liquid OAir tin filfirmg 
funnel, tin mouth of tin flask 
pist toi hing the surf ice of 
the liquid when at the desired 
height in flu funnel As boon 
as it sinks 1 m low this, ur 
< nters the flask, and some liquid falls into the funnel 
On a huge scih, si If acting filters aro fed by the 
common < ontrivance of a b ill cock and supply pipe 
An Flit ns — r J he extraordinary powers of char- 
coal in disinfecting tin gaseous products evolved 
fiorn decomposing aniin il and vegetable matter, 
liaAcbcen made uailibh by Dr Stcnhouso m con- 
structing an apparatus for punfying air that is mode 
to pass through it A suitiblo cage, containing 
charcoal in small frigmcnts, is fitfc d to the opening 
fiom which the dch tenons g is« h issue, and is found 
to 1 endi r them peifcrtly inodorous, and probably 
innocuous The first applic ition of this was mado 
111 lfi'rt, when a cli ireoal mi liltcr was fitted up in 
the justice room of tlic M msion House, London, 
the window of which opc ns above a large unnal, the 
smell of vhu h was very oflensive in the room The 
filter at oure dc stroyed the nuisance, and ‘ although 
six years have elipscd, the- charcoal lias never 
required to he rencAved * 1 UJ of such filters hevfe 
been applied to the amlcts of the sewers of one 
district of the city of London, and no bad smell IS 
observable when, they ire placed, and no obstruc- 
tion offered to the ventilation of the sewers, 
have been applied with like results in two or three 
county towns The subject is fully treated l>y 3>r 
* f 027 
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Stenhoim in a letter to the lord mayor, published 
by Churchill (London) Charcoal respirators are 
small air* filters of the same kind applied to the 
mouth. See Respirator. 

FI'MBRIATED (Lat fimhna,, a border or hem), 
is said, m Heraldry, of an ordinary having a narrow 
border or edging of another tincture 

FINAL JUDGMENT The meaning of this 
term in the law of Scotland having led to some 
dispute, an Act of Sederunt (q v ) was passed on 
the 11th July 1828, declaung it to be applinblc to 
a case in which ‘the wkoh merits of the c uisc lia\e 
been disposed of, although no decision his been 
given as to expenses, 01 , if expenses have been 
Found due, although they have not been modified 
or decerned for ’ The important ( of tlie definition 
arises from the fact, that only final judgments can 
be earned by advocation fiom the inferior to the 
superior courts ‘The whole merits of the cause’ 
has been held to mean, not only the incuts of the 
action to which the tdvocator is a party, but also 
those of any other conjoined with it If the pirtus 
in the conjoined action will not proceed to have it 
determined, the ndvocitor ought to apply to the 
infenor judge, stating his intention to advocate, 
and praying him to call on the partus to proceed 
with the conjoined proct ss , and, failing tin ir doing 
so, to disjoin the c iukls, which disjunction will 
render an advocation competent Mi and s Piacliu, 
l p 464 In Advocations (q v ) and Suspensions 
(q v ), if the recoicl be closed, and the proof con- 
cluded in the infenor < ourt, the ease may be taken 
at once to the Inner House without a judgment of 
the Lord Ordinary, l‘I and 14 Viet c lb In order 
to warrant an appe il to the eucuit court in a civil 
cause (where otherwise competent) not only the 
merits must have been disposed of, but the expenses 
modified and decerned foi 

FINA'LE, the nam< given to that part of a 
musical composition which finishes the act of an 
opera , also to the 1 ist movement of an msti umental 
composition, as m the sjmphom, quartet, quintet, 
sonata, &c The charaetir of the limit, m puitly 
lifttrumental works, is ulw iys lively In the ojxia, 
it depends on the subject, while in some opens 
the finale consists of an arn alone, as m Mo/irt’s 
Figaro , instead of the usual full concerted music 
for soli and chorus 

FINA'NCE, a Fiencli vvoul incorporated with 
our language, means the art of managing money 
matters, the person who professes this art being 
called a financier Finance, in the plural, is often 
used foi money itself, but still with a reference to 
the purpose to wlinh it is to be applied, as where 
the finances of a country ai e said to li vve improved 
or fallen off — that is to sa}, lu\e become abuml 
ant or scanty according to the expenditure of the 
country Sometimes the word is applied to pm ate 
wealth, but it is properl} upphc iblo to public funds 
We use it in this country i ither m a political and 
economic sense than officially, but m Fiauce there 
have been, from time to time, comptrollers geneinl 
of finance, councils of finance, bureaus of finance, 
&c Many statesmen have been spoken of as great 
financiers, from the talent which they have shewn 
for adjusting national revenue and expenditure, 
as Colbert, Turgot, and Necker m France, ancl 
Godolphm and Feel m Britain As a branch of 
statesmanship, finance is intimately connected with 
other branches In questions of national polic} 
— such as, whether a state can go to war or not 
— the financier is the person who is expected to 
count the cost, and say how the necessary funds 
are to be obtained. In the question, whether an 
to P°PJjlar or oppressive tax is to be abolished, the 


financier is an authority On the question* whether 
the government can do without it Hence, there 
is a special connection between finance and taxation, 
which has become closer and stronger since the 
progress of political eoonomy has shewn that the 
taxes which are the most productive, and even 
the most easily collected, are not always the best* 
looking at the gam or loss of a nation, in the 
long run Turgot saul that finance was the art of 
plucking the fowl without making it cry On this 
notion, the principle of indirect taxation achieved 
its popularity For instance, customs duties seem 
to fall on no one The importer and the retailer 
add them to the pi ice of the article, and the 
ultimate pm chaser only knows that the article is 
dear without experiencing the sense of hardship 
felt by one who pi>s out inonty directly m the 
shape of a tax But many indue ct taxis have, on 
the othei hand, bun found to afttet the trade and 
the wealth ot coinmumtn s to an extent which has 
made them very deletmous m comparison with 
direct taxes See further on matters connected 
with finance the hi uls Cl srovs , I)i bi, National, 
Corn Laws, Lxcisi , Frj-l Trad* , Taxation, 
PiLVrMJL. 

FINCH (Gei Fvil , for the origin of the word, 
sec Chaffinch), the popular nime of a great num- 
ber of specie s of little buds of the order Jnse8iOU% 
xnd tnbi Conn out Al my ot them have great 
powers of song, an are called Haul billul Song- 
bn da, in contradisL iction to the Wai bias [Syl- 
viada) or Soft billul Song birds The name F is 
some times used as ♦ quiv iknt to Fnngilluh (q v), 
either in its moie extensive or moic restricted appli 
e ition , but the limits of its popular use are veiy 
indite mini iti , and some birds are i q u illy knowm as 
finches and as linnets, or is grosbeiks, &c The 
word F oftm forms pait of the popular name ot 
birds of tins family, as bullfinch, chaffinch, haw- 
finch, pine finch, 

FINDER OF GOODS The finder acquires a 
spicial property in goods, which is waiiablc to 
hun against all the woild exetpt the true ownei , 
but before appropriating them to his own use, he 
must use evuy means within his power to eliscovor 
the ow ne r It h is been decide d that if the property 
had not been designedly abandoned, and the finder 
knew who the owner was, or, with due exertion, could 
have discovered him, he was guilty of larceny in 
keeping and appropriating the articles to lus own 
use Armourie v Delaimne, 1 Str 505, Merry v 
Green, 7 M and W 023 1 n the lattei case, m which 

a person pui chased, at a public auction, a bureau, 
m which he afterwards discovered, in a secret 
drawer, a purse containing money, which he appro- 
pi lated to his own use, Mi Baron Paike thus laid 
(low n the law ‘ The old rule, that “ if one lose hi a 
goods, and another find them, though he convert 
them ammo fiuandi to his own use, it is no 
larceny,” li is undergone m more recent times some 
limitations One is, that li the hndci knows who 
the owner of the lost e battel is, or if, from any 
maik upon it, or the circumstances under w'hich it 
is founel, the owner could be reasonably ascertained, 
then tho fraudulent conversion, ammo furandt , con- 
stitutes a larceny Under this head fall the cases 
where the finder of a pocket book with bank-notes 
m it, with a name on them, com erts them anmo 
furandt , or a hackney coachman, who abstracts 
the contents of a pircel which has been left in his 
coach by a passenger whom he could easily ascer- 
tain , or a tailor, who finds and applies to las o*ro 
use a pocket book m a coat sent to him to repair 
by a customer whom he must know all these mm 
been held to be cases of larceny , and the present is 
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an instance of the woe kind, and not diatmguish- 
able from them’ (Pp» 631, 632) 

FI'NDHORN, a river rising on the west side of 
the Monadh Liadh Mountains, in the east of Iuver- 
ness shire It runs north cost through the counties 
of Inverness, Nairn, and Elgin, in the valley of 
Strathdeam, passes Fones, and enteis the Moray 
Firth at the village of Eindhorn by a lagoon throe 
by one and a half miles in extent, after a course of 
about 90 miles Its waters abound in silmon and 
trout. Its bosm consists of gneiss in the upper part, 
and of old red sindstonc in the lower At one 
place, it rose nearly r >0 feet in the gieat floods of 
August 1829, known as the 4 Moi ay Floods,’ uni did 
much damage W cst of tin mouth ot tin P iro the 
Culbin Sands, in one pait 118 feet high, and covering 
9500 acres of a formerly f< itile tiact 

FINE OF LANDS, in England, fictitious pro 
ceedings foimeily m common use in oulei to iiansfer 
or secure ical piopcrty by i mode mou cfticicious 
than an ordmiiy conveyance A fine is defined by 
Coke, quoting fiotn Glam i lie in mm ibh compose 
tion and final agiec ment by lc ivc and lice lie e of the 
king or his justiciirns , and sucji indeed it m is m 
its original effect, and it was e illc*l i line because it 
put a termination ( tutu) to ill litigation between tin 

r rties, and the se eluimng tlnou^h them, m legird 
all m itters tone lung the suit Tin proceedings m 
a fine were slioitly is follow flu party to whom tin 
land was to be conveyed eotnim nee la hetiti >us suit 
against the vendor But the e ise w is no soonci m 
couit than the pluntilf asked le i\e to igre e or 
settle with the delendint '1 his lewe having been 
obtained, i covenant was enteied into wlun by the 
vendor or dete ndu it called the e cqm ot, recognised 
the light of the pluntiff, called the c > pit u t> the 
lands, of which he admitted tint the pliintift w is 
Wrongfully kept from the possession Tins pro 
ceedings, which at first wen t al, wtic aftuw u Is 
adopted universally without hiving a shadow ef 
foundation m f let This solemn tuce having been 
completed, a noU of the line being m absti ict of 
the covenant, the mines of tlio pirtus and the 
parcels of the 1 mel, vvis eulertd on the lolls of the 
court , anti the busine ss w as cone lueh 1 by whit vv us 
called the Jt ot of the line settiug i nth the pailies 
the time and pi ice of agreement ml befue whom 
the fine 1 was levitd 1 hr whole w is e mhodied in 

indentures commcuemg fare rtf finnlts ton m dm It 
was necessaiy th it a tine she ulcl be 1< vied ojkjjIv t in 
the Court ot Common Pleas or bcfo] t tile chut 
justice of that couit, or befoio twe o more corn 
missioners apponfted in the country 1 uuh weu 
of four kinds wine h ne e d not be specific d here In 
order that a fine should have full edict, it re (pure d 
to be levied with prodarruif uju i < ope n prod nni 
tion of the transaction m court \ line so lcvicel 
cut off the right (veil <f stringers who failed to 
assert their claim elm in,* the p< ne cl illo > i d by law 
banco an estate was and to be barred by fine? mel 
non claim A fine levied bvamained woman liul 
the effect of cutting oft all right she might have 
in the lands, and w is the emly mode by which a 
married woman could convey lands , and m older to 
protect her from undue mtlm ncc, she w as pnv atcly 
examined as to the voluntuy nature of the trans 
action. A fine levied by tenant m tail cut oft the 
estate tail, but did not affect remainders, lienee, 
though a fine was sometimes used to bar an entail, 
tile usual method was by common Recovery (q y ) 
But while a recovery was the most effe e tuai method 
of barring an entail, it required the consent of the 
tenant m possession Where, then, that consent 
could not be obtained, or where the tenant in tail 
waa at the same time tenant in fee in remainder, a 


fine was a convenient mode of baiting ilk* «ttt*il. 
The statute De Dorns prohibited Hues as * 
barring entails, but this restriction was removal % 
32 Hen VIII c 30 

The old law as to Ones has been abolished by 
the Fines and Fecoverxes Act, 3 and 4 Will IV. 6. 74* 
This act was passed for the purpose of abobflhihff 
the cumbrous miclnnery used m the transfer H 
laud according to the ancient forms and fiction*' 
Tho act abolishes all the fictions formerly in usd 
In regard to fines and recoveries by heirs of entail, 
it permits cuiy tenant in tail of freehold land 
vvluthei iu posse sBiou, in remainder, or contingency, 
to dispose ot the lands for an estate of fee-aunpl* 
absolute, or any less estate*, by my of the ordinary 1 
conveyances, ixecpt a will, at common law, or 
under the statute of Uses (q v ) The conveyance 
must be rcgistcieel in the Court of Chancery within 
six months iftu its execution But where there is 
an cst itc of ficcliold pnoi to tho estate tail, tho act 
icquues that the consent of the tenant of the free- 
hold sli all be lit cess try m older to give full effect to 
the conveyaiue r llns peison is called the protectoi 
of the settkmint Whcio i conveyance is made 
without conse lit of the protoetor, it has the effect of 
billing those only who would succeed under the 
hur by whom it is txecuteel Uns is precisely the 
dh ct whn li unde i the old law belonged to <i lccovery 
without the consent of tin tenant to the pratwpe, 
and of a fine levied by i tenant in tail, so that 
the statute, while it abolishes the lietions, sustains 
e nt ills as family settle me nts to the limited effect 
which they f >mu lly possessed In regird to fines 
bymirricel women, the act provides that a Feme 
( ov orte (q v ) may dispose by deed of any lands, or 
of money subject to be investcl m the purchase of 
lands It is nuessaiyi unless specially dispensed 
w ith by the court, th vt he r husband should concur 
in tlio c on vc y uice , and that she should acknowledge 
it Ik fair a jueUe of out of the supcnoi courts at 
Westminster, oi i Mister m ( lianeuy, oi two of 
the coriiniissione rs ippointcd for that purpose under 
tlu at t 

HNdALS CAVE Sec Si a 

I fNGElt BO 4E1>, that p irf of a stunged musical 
msti inn it, as m th» violin, vmlonecllo, guitar, &c , 
w Inch is in ulc of ebony wood, ami glue el on the neck 
of the instillment, ind shape d on tlu top somewhat 
i mind, to suit tin position in which tho strings ho 
on the nut and the bud < At tho lower end, tlu* 
hiif'cr bo ml ] roje cts ovu the Mounding board of all 
those instruments pliyecl with the bow, while iu 
the gwitii species the linger bo ml is filled down 
on both nc c k. mel sounding board The Btrings are 
sti etc lied ilong the fmgci bom el from fhc nut it 
the top to the budge it the lower cnel, and mo 
piesseel down by the huge is oi the left hand, to 
m ike the ddhrent note sin musie , wbd< the right 
h md proeiue e s the Round either ly a bow or tho 
points of the lingers 

FINGERS Sen IIa;nd 

FINGERS AND TOES, the popular name of a 
disc as in turnips, cillcd also Anbury (q v ) 

EINIAL, in omament, genoially carved to 
rcscml le Muge, which forms the teimination of 
pi nil ides, gables, spire s, and other portions of Gothic 
aichiteetme Ihcie arc trace ' af foliated tormina 
tmna, both in stone* and metal, on the pediment* of 
classic buddings (se e Ac no/ muon), but it was nofctiH 
the l‘2th c that the fimal pi oper was introduced* 
Dining the* 1 liter part of that ccntuiy and the whole 
of the Hth c , linials of the most perfect form and 
of infinite variety w ere used as the crowning, ogfefRrf 
ments of every salient {joint m the Building* oi the 



FINING— HNISTfeRE 


period, (see fig JL)» The architects of the 14th c , 
in finials, as m other ornaments, imitated more 
closely the forms of natural foliage ; but their 
finiala had neither the variety of design nor the 
vigour of outline of those of the preceding century 
(see fig 2) 

In the 15th and 16th centimes, the finials became 
more and more meagre in form, and are frequently 
only four crockets sot upon a bare pyramidal 
terminal Some variety of effect is often obtained 
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t mials 

1, from Bishop llndpoitn Monument, Snlinburj Cithcdnl, 

2, York Minster , 3, Maulbioun, Ucrmnny , 4, Cro\i 11*11, 

Cheshire, B, Augsburg 

daring this period by surmounting the fun il with a 
gilded vane This is i ommon in Tudor and donn stu 
architecture (fig *1) Finials were c uvid both m 
stone and wood, and in the lattci mate nil with 
great delicacy and minnttness In comu (tion with 
motal-work, finials of nu tal w oic u^i d and w h itevo? 
the mateiial adopted its natural capibihtics were 
made a sourer of special be mty 

The finial is oni of the mobt ifhetiv* ornaments 
of Gothic vrclnti eture, and wlnn that style was 
succeeded b> the jrvival of classic, in the leign of 
Queen Elizabeth, our forofitheis could not persuade 
themselves to part with tlie Junals to their buildings 
We thus find in Elizabtthan anhitt eture a grt it 
variety of finials , they aie, however, ilmost intircly 
of a geometric form, and without foliage (fig 4), and 
are frequently, tspceially wlien tc minuting wooden 
gables, combinations of tun d and \ me paitly wood 
and partly iron (her ">) In the stricter classic 
which succeeded the Elizabeth in, some traces of the 
favourite limal still remain m the balls, obelisks, fro , 
used as terminations and also m the shields and 
supporters (themselves a reinnuit of feudalism) 
which form the crowning orn uncut of gate piers, 
pedestals, &c 

FINING, the process of dealing tui bid liquors, 
such as beer, wine, &c The simplest inode of 
lining is by passing the liquor through a jiorous 
substance that retains the solids and allows the 
clear liquid to pass through (si ♦ Filt* k) , but this 
method is only applicable to particles mechanically 
suspended in n limpid liquid When the liquid 
contains mucilaginous or other matter, that readily 
clogs the filter, some other moans of fining must be 
used Such is the case with all malt liquors and 
TnoBt wines when turbid When m good condition, 
these do not usually lequire fining, as the suspended 
matter agglomerates, ana sinks to the bottom shortly 
after the fermentation is completed. When this 
$30 


portion of the liquid, and after beating it well m 
this, to add the mixture, and stir it into the whole 
of the liquid. Upon the application of heat, the 
albumen coagulates and contracts from its diffusion 
into a sen tii, enveloping and drawing together the 
suspendc il matter The scum is then easily removed 
This method is adopted for syrups and other liquids 
tint may be heiteil without miBchief In making 
clear soups, the albumen of the meat performs this 
function As alcohol coagulates albumen, it may 
be used foi fining wines and cm dials without the 
application of heat Tt is geneially used for red 
wines j\l ilt liquors in usually fined by means of 
gc 1 itmo, cither ismgl iss oi cheaper substitutes being 
usid One pound of is u glass is soaked in three or 
fom pints of w it ei, oi sour beer, then moie sour 
liqum added as tin lsmghss swells, until it amounts 
to about i gallon r J lu jelly tlms formed is next 
dissolved in seven oi light gallons of thi liquor to 
Ik fined Tins solution, h iviug the < on&istence of a 
syrup, is tailed ‘ bri wcis’ finings,’ mil about a pint 
to a pint .mil i half is uldiil to a lnrrcl of ale or 
porta, or to a hogshiad of ailet or wine The 
iction of this depends upon the < nnibiu ition of the 
gelatine with the istrnmiut matter (tannic acid) 
of the bourn, forming itb\ an insoluble solid, 
which sinks to flu botto , and < lines wnth it, like 
the coiguliting albumen thf suspended matter, 
but is flu fliv our of malt hquois partly depends 
upon the astrmgi nts tin v < ont un, tlic fining aftocts 
tlu fl ivoui , tho astrmgi nts also lulp to preserve 
the liquor, and hi noc tin n r« tiiov il is in tins respect 
disulv nit igious Malt liqiiois thus fined do not 
‘stand well on draught’ The use of gelatine for 
fining led wains is obji etion iblt, as in most of 
tin s< -the astringent 11 ivoui is in esteemed quality, 
aud therefme dbiunin is prctuied 

Other methods) of fining are adopted Sugar of 
lo ul is sometimes iddi d, mil ilteiw irds one half its 
weight of sulphate of potish dissolved m water 
By tins means, an msolubli sulphate of lead is 
precipitated, wlmk iu subsiding tames down other 
mattirs with it This is i dmgerous process, the 
vilts of leael be mg poisonous If property conducted, 
the whole of the Ji ail liny fit precipitated, but a 
casual mistake in the quantities might cause the 
death of many people Ox blood w used in the 
same manner as ifbiimcn and isinglass Lime, 
alum, alcohol, and acids act by coagulating albumen 
Ac , contained in the liquor Plagtci of Pans, clay, 
and even Bind, aie sometimes used to carry down 
the suspended matttrs A strip of isinglass or a 
pie< e of di led sole skill is often used for fining 
coffit, and it acts in the manner above described 
Liquois that aie unusually difficult to fine are 
called ‘ stubborn ’ by coopers and cellarmen 
FINISTERE, or FINISTERRE (Lat Finns term, 

‘ Land’s Lncl ’), a department at the western extre- 
mity of Fiance, comprehending a part of the former 
duchy of Bretagne, has an area of 2648 square miles, 
and a population of 606,552 It is traversed from 
tasfc to west by two low but picturesque chains 
of lulls Its coast is very nigged and broken, its 
thoriR bristling with dangeious granite rocks, and 
fringed with many islands The soil, one-third of 
whu h is occupied by sandy tracts and marshes, is 
moderately productive , and, owing to the vicinity 
of the sea, which washes the northern, western, ana 
southern shores of the department, the climate is 
mild and humid. Corn, hemp, and flax are grown 
in considerable quantities. In the valleys, smiling 
meadows everywhere occur The silver and lead 
mines of F. are very valuable , those of Fonillaonsn 






and Huelgoet being about the richest m France, Its 
principal rivers are the Auhie, the Elorn, and the 
Odet. The first of these is connected by a canal 
with the Blavet, and forms part of the great line 
of communication by water from Brest to Nantea 
This department is divided into the following 
five arrondissements Quimper, Brest, CMteauhn, 
Morlnix, and QunnperlG Quimper is the chief 
town 

FINISTERRE, Cm, or LAND’S END, is the 
name given to a piomontory at the north western 
extremity of Spun, m lit 42 5*1' N, and long 
about 9° 20' W It is the Promontoi mm Nei mm 
of the ancients 

FI'NLAND (Fm Suomeumarr , land of lukes and 
marshes) is a giand clnchv of Russia, lying between 
59® and 70° N lat, and between 21° and 31 E 
long, is about 7*50 milts from noitli to south, and 
has an avtiage breadth of about 180 miles Accord 
lng to the Russian census ot 1 S*>1, tin population 
was 1,0*16,915, which, m aeioielanco with the pro- 
vious rate of inert asc, would gru a population of 
about 1,800,000 for 1862 The uca of F may be i 
estimated at about 115,000 8(|uu< nubs, of which 
marly one third is occupied by marslits and likes 
The largest of those sheets of w iter, lmlepi udontly j 
of Lake Ladog i, w hu h be longs partly to the Russian 
province ot Olomtz, art 1 ikes lTmrwsi, Ray am, 
Etuira, and Sumi, tin list of thesi, which is 
about 180 miles in length, constitutes a poition of 
the system of wat<r (ommunu ation wlmh Imr been 
established hetwei u the e< nttal parts of the eoimtiy 
and the Gulf erf "Finland 'i’he likes in especially 
numerous in the south wist of F, win re they ate i 
almost all united together bvimrs and w atcrfalls, 
round tho central 1 \k< of PyhujuiM The sui fae< is 
a tabic land, from 400 to (>00 f« t 1 ahoao tin l(\cl of 
tho sea, with oeeisional lngln i elevitions Theie 
aie, liowevei, no mountain ranges, and hence tire 
rivers are unimportant, but m the' north the country 
is intersoe ted by a r mdy ridge known as the 
* Maansolkae,’ which irnrgi s, under tlie name of the 
Lapintimtui it Mountains, into the git it Lappo 
Noiwegian Alpine chain Tht coast hm is gun rally 
low, but to the south it is skirttd by numerous 
rocky islands, sepuated fiom the land by nanow 
chanucls difficult of niugation, but well adapted 
foi purposes of defence igunst Jiostile attacks from 
the Bea The pinmp al geological form ition» an 
Cnable granite, liard limestone, and slate Mie 
♦forests of F are still aery abundant although they 
have been recklessly cut down in many parts ot the 
country foi the sake of their ashes, wludi are ujtd 
to stimulate the soil, whose natural poverty r» qun or 
to be coiintc racte'd by frequent manuring Fine and I 
fir predominate, but birtli, beech, oak, &c , thrive m 
the south parts of the country, wheic some good 
pasture land is to be met with Since ^he mrorpor 
ation of F with Russia, ague ulture hos declined, 
and fishing and cittle breeding increased in import- 
ance. The most aalnable exports of F are, however, 
the products of its forests, is timber, pitch, potash, 
tar, and roam, for although it still yields some 
gram, the supply is scarcely greater than the home ! 
demand, although, when it belonged to the Swedish 
crown, F was regarded as the granary of Sweden 
for barley and rye Wheat and oats are but little 
grown. Ferw fruits ripen exc ept hardy berries , and 
{n the extreme north, vegetation is almost limited to 
mosses and liverworts F yields some copper, iron, 
hme, and slate, but it produces scarcely any salt, 
which constitutes one of the principal articles of 
import Reindeer, wolves, elks, beavers, and various 
binds of gome abound , while the numerous lakes, 
and the adjacent gulfs, supply the inhabitants with 


an abundance of salmon, herring, and other 4 fish* 
The climate is ngorous, and winter, which lasts seven 
or eight mouths, is succeeded by a bnef spring* 
which passes almost suddenly into a short but , 
hot summer of six or seven weeks, suoceedsd fh 
its turn by a rainy season, which ushers in the 
return of cold weather Iu the north, the suh 
is absent during a part of December and January, M 
and almost pei petually above the horizon during 
the short sutnmoi F is divided into eight 
lioncs oi governments — Nyland, Abo Biornoborg, 
Tawastehuus, Wiboig, Kuorno, St Muliel, Wasa, 
l leaborg, winch am included in tho time dioceses 
of Abo, liorgo, and Kuopio, and contain in all 214 
parishes The predominant foi m of religion is the 
Lutheran, but the (Reck Church has of late years 
been gaining ground The courts of law are held 
at Abo (the ancunt capital), Waiua, and Wiborg; 
md thcro is one university, which wrns founded 
m 1640 at Abo, but remove cl fiom thence to the 
present capital, Helsingfors, in 1820 The highest 
admimsti itivo authonty is vented in the imperial 
stnato torF, consisting ot ](> members, nominated 
by the i in pei or, and pre sided ovei by the governor- 
general of Finland The army, which numbers 
bOOO men, ha* tho pimlege of seivmg m distinct 
corps, without being me oiporatcd in the general 
forces of the empire O’ he naval force' also forms a 
distinct squadron, under its own national flag 

The* e uly history ol F is shrouded in obscurity, 
and little is known of the pi opk befoio the 12th c , 
when Fn< the Saint king ot Swe don, exraapeiated by 
tliLir pii itieal nuoids, undeitook a crusade against 
them, and compelled them, by force of arms, to 
profess Christianity The hold which the Swedes 
l tin n or qunc. el out the country was never wholly 
lost till 1809, when Sweden secured peace with 
Russia by tlie e t ssion oL ill F and the island of 
A1 mil , be tore tb it time, howcvei, the Russians liad 
at a uioiis epochs wiestod portions of the Furnish 
territories fiom the Swe eh s, while F had been for 
centimes the perpetual cause and scene of wars 
between the two nations Tlie Swedish language 
hid tikm such chip loot in F, that tho efforts of 
the Russian government to elispluo it in favour of 
the native "Finnish hue hitherto met with only 
partial success, ind in many pirts of the country, 
the people still openly puhi tlieir old masters 
The inhabitants, who (ill themselves tiuonm, and 
are eh nomin it< d Ttuhudn by the Russians, have, 
however, no affinity ot late with the Swedes, 
and may be regarded as differing from all other 
Eui ope' an nations, excepting the Lapps and the 
Finmarktrs, to whom tin y aie vt ry probably allied 
See Fivns and Finnish Ltilrauhik — For further 
information, ne'e Onselmu, Vum<h tilin' Orach 
Finland (1821), Rails, Finland (Stockh 1827), 
Friis, Brakrivdse oirr de norslr Fudnj>p<r (1841), 
Gylden, Hint or odi atatis Anlcrhmvj om Stddema 
i Finland (J845), Stookffoth, Jluhaq til Knuds om 
Finnemr i Kouje , Topclius, Finland ficemsUdldt t 
Tecknmg (18G0) 

FINLAND, Or rr o the e iste'm .arm of tho 
Baltic Se'a, between 22' and 30° E long, and 
between 59° and 61 Is lat Jts coasts are entirely 
Russian territory It receive's the waters of the 
! great lakes One'ga and Ladoga Tho water of the 
| gulf is not deep, and only v< i / shghtly salt The 
topography of the Gulf of F , whieih has been’ 
thoroughly elucidated b> Struve, forms an inter- ( 
estmg part of the great woik of the Russian survey 
of the Baltic 

FINLAY, George, a distinguished historian, was 
bom m Scotland about the commencement of tho 
present century Circumstances induced hiss to take 
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up hia residence in Athens, "where he km patiently 
and industriously devoted himself to the study of 
the later Greek history The fruits of his labour 
and researches are contained in his History of Greece 
under the Romans, 146 b c to 717 A. D (London, 1843, 
3d ed 1857) , Ilixtary of Greece from its Conquest 
by the Crusaders to it* Conquest by the Turks, and of 
the Empire of T rebrand, 1204—1461 A.D (London, 
1851), History of the Byzantine and Gieek Km 
pires, 716—145,1 a d (Loudon, 2 vols , 185 i— 18 r >4) , 
History of Gree/e under the Othoman and I tut tain 
Dominion (1854) , and JJistoiy oj the Qietk Ru'ofu 
tton (Edm Blackwood and Sons, 1861) F is not 
regarded as a philosophic il histonun, in the lushest 
sense of the teim, but he has been earnest and 
indefatigable m his ende ivouis to obtun i solid 
and accuiatc oomtption of tin turns about avln< li 
he has wntten, and has thus la cn en ibied to tluow 
a flood of new light on the obscunty of modem 
Greek lnstoiy F also exhibits a piofound know 
ledge of Gicek art, antiquities, and tnpogi iphy 

FI'NMARK, a provinu of Norw ty, an<l the most 
northern paid; ot the continent of Europe, lying 
between 08 10' and 71° N lit, uid 17 md 11° E 
long, constitutes Norwegian Lapland (q v) Ana 
about 24,000 squaie miles, of winch time fourths 
are occupied by the continent, the rest 1* longing 
to the numt rous islands which skat its north west 
shores, and tu inmate in the NoithCapi Tnuuimi 
able fiords and bays inch nt the coast 'Phi liitciior 
is intersected by a snow eovtml range of raoun 
tains, teaching an < lev itiou of 1000 tcct , the lino 
of perpetual snow bum/ hue less thm 1000 fed 
above the levi 1 of the sc i Agriculture is linpiacti 
cable above an ch\ ition of 100 lut, i few lames 
are the on ly fruits tint ripen, md ilthough Imrh y , 
potatoes, and a few othf l vegetable tlime in some 
parts, fish and gum constitute almost the sole food 
of the inhabitants In tin noitli, w lu u no tins 
arc to bo found, the turf of tin mirslus allords i 
good supply of fuel The thin vcgitihlc mould 
which coven’s the stony soil vulrls gnss foi the 
sheep and cow's, winch gri/e on the declivities of 
the rocks skirting the fiords mil tucks The 
principal source oi w c ilth is the itindeer in the 
north, and the cod fisheries in tin south The pop , 
which does not exceed 30,000, consists principally 
of Lapps (see Lapland), a people of Finnish origin 
HammerfeBt, the capitil of F (70 40' N lat ), is the 
most northern town of Em ope 

FINNISH LITERATURE To Eli is Lonnrot 
of Helsingfors belongs the incut of hiving rescued 
from utter oblivion some of the numerous sagas and 
songs which lud for ages be t n ic c ite cl by the Finnish 
Runolamen , or smgtis, to the sound of the knntcla , 
or harp, and thus tiansimttc d fiom one genei ition to 
another Although his researches were limited to 
the district of Kartln, in the govonime nt ot ivupio, 
he obtained numerous songs and prove ibs, and a 
complete epos, consisting of ,12 pirts, eacli of which 
contained from 200 to 700 vuscs This singular 
monument of the eailier culture c>f the people, w is 
published by him in 1835, under the title of Kale it ala 
(the am nut name of Finland), but it met with little 
notice till the academy of Dorpat made it the sub 
ject of discussion at their meetings in 1840 This 
publicity soon attracted the attention of foreign 
philologists, and led to its translation mto Russian, 
^w edibh, and German The lc irned Finnish schol ir, 
Carstcn, the Gumms, and Brockhaus, agrte in 
regarding the Kalewala as a piue epic, and charac 
tense it as a composition possessing a thoroughly 
Oriental appieuation of nature, an almost unparalleled 
wealth of images and tropes, gieat flexibility of 
rhythm, and a copiousness oi synonyms not to be met 


with iu any other northern tongue. There ja less 
unanimity in regard to the character of the plot, for 
while one critic believes that the incidents refer to 
definite historical epochs, another regards them as 
purely allegorical But whatever discrepancy of 
opinion the ic may be in this respect, the Kalewala 
is admittc d by all who are entitled to form a judgment 
of its merits, to be one of the most curious monu- 
ments of the kind jMjssessed by any European people 
The date of its composition must be referred to a 
pei loel in tenor to the introduction of Christianity 
imongst the I 1 inns m the 14th c , while there is even 
strong mteinil evidence, fiom an identity of the 
nanus md tiaditions of the Kalewala with many 
still t uncut mEstlioma, tint the poems veiy probably 
belong to an epoch interior to the immigrations 
oi the Kanbans into the distucts which they now 
occupy '1 lie public ition of the Kalewala has 
giw u a pow e i ful impetus to the study ot the Finnish 
languige, which the Russiui government effectively 
sustuns by encourigmg the cultivation and use of 
thur nitne tongue by the hinluideis Jlic upper 
«lis <3 still ding to tin use of Swedish, but the 
p» wintry and sin ill landed propuitors welcome 
with avidity every uid ition to the hunted stock of 
then printed litailiiu furnish weekly papers 
cneulitc fieely among tin m, and politic il questions 
ait' discussed with an enthusiasm which is never 
nut with among sinnl i classes in Seandinivii or 
Russia Fiopii, but whn uffoids idditional proof of 
tin diversity of elm u it vvhieli distinguish! s tho 
Finn fiom either of tlu nt lghboui ing nitions with 
vvlueli lie has lucii suc< ssively incot poiate d 

I lie pi osc lit( i itun ot Full ind is ilinost e x< lusivcly 
eh voted to ri ligious and moi d subji c fa The Bible 
w is tiinslihd into Furnish in 1042, but a pait of 
tin Old Testament hid been tiaiislitcil a century 
earlier Several Finnish poets hive acquired a 
i« put ition of 1 ite ye irs, but tliv-iL vvoiks bLcatlic 
flu sum lin 1 incholy tone which so strongly charac 
t.ms< s tho moie un u nt pen ms ot Finl miL Loimrot 
has m ide a collection of ibout 70(M)piovc rbs {Kuomui 
kansan Kanalduja, 1S42), uid ibout 2000 ch oracles 
(Sworn Lons am oitusk a, 1 S "5 1 ) Se e I rman s Archw 
} d A nndi i f'usdaud linqsliuni i Fodtrlandskt 
Alb (llelsingf) 

FINNS, geographic illy, the name of the inka 
bitants of Finl inel, but m ethnology, that of a 
e ousidcrablc hr un h of the Ugii m race, elw tiling for 
the most put in 1 inland, though with some repre- 
mntitivis m Sweden and Noivv vy as wclL The 
Fgrians have been classed among the nations said 
to liave a Mongolian oiigin Dr Latliam places 
them among tlu ‘Tuiannn Altaic Mongolulre/ and 
divides them into Uginns of the Last, and Ugrians 
of tlu West Tin Wtstcin Ugrians consist of 
Lapps, Finns, Btrmians, md other nations or tnBos 
in tlu moth and noitli vetst of Russia, and of ijhe 
Migyurs m ITung in The Magyars are the most 
mum reuis, and next after these come the Finns, 
comprising about 2,000,000 of individuals All the 
other tub* s of Western Ugrians do not together 
compute t»o many The F, in common with the 
otlici Lgrians, are of the Monge>han type A 
recent travelled, Mi Bayarel Taylor, describes them 
as h w mg * lugh check bones, square, strong jaws, 
full, vet firm lips, low brood foreheads, dark eyes 
and hail , and a deepei , w inner rc d on the cheeks 
than on those of the rosy Swedes The average 
height is, perhaps, not quite equal to that of the 
latter iace, but in physical vigour there is no 
inferiority, and there are among them many men 
of splendid stature, strength, and proportion.’ 
Other travellers bear similar testimony to the 
physical appearance of the F proper, or those 
of pure Fmmsh blood , but although these ham the 
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majority, there are many, m the towns especially, 
who peas for P , while, m reality, they are quite as 
much entitled to be called Swedes or even Russians, 
on account of the frequent intermarriages of the 
P with individuals of those two nations The F , 
from having been originally a nomadic race, have 
for many centuries luon st it ion ary and civilised 
Long before tlu nnnal of the Gtrainn and Slavic 
nations in the north of Em ope the Ilgrians, or Oqrts 
(for the name so common m liction is really of 
histono origin), possessed it and wire gradually 
pushed further north and i ast l»v tin mw inv id< is 
Both F and Lapps, tin rc is good reason to be 1 km, 
ongmaliy extendi d much fuitlni south thm they 
do at present occupying ptrhaps, tlic whole of 
Sweden and Norw iy 1 lie Finns, * s i\ s Fin haul, 
‘wen, m the tune of Tiutus is si\age is the 
Lapps, but the form* r, during the sun ceding 
ages, becaint so fai imbsid is to o\c lunge i 
noinidu life foi one of aguculturil pui suits, w lull' 
the Lapps hiu e\n i out limed to lx buburous 
nomadcs, as w 1 11 as tin .Silmi m tuln s of tin sunt 
lace- uamelv , the Woguls ami Ostiahs Tin hums, 
as vu 11 ns tin » brtthrtn tin Beoimihs, oi Finns ot 
the "White Sia, had prolnbl> umkigoiu this t hinge 
long be tore tlu. turn when tin \ win \isitul by 
Otthu, the gut st of \lh t d Wlun tin Finns urn 
conqmrtd bv tin S\\id«s, tlu \ hid long bun i i 
8t tthd pioplc , but oiu oi unions, md mignlai, and 
isolated oh u utej ’ 

Tilt Finnish hnqua*,i t liki tint of the otlm 
Ugnin nations, la longs to tin ’lui mini liniiU of 
langmgts and In nu ollus home sinking points of 
It semblance to tlu liugiiigts md diiluts ot tin. 
Turks, Taitais, Mongols, M uulslmn ms, Tungusi ins, 
and even Migvirs oi Hungimus in Finnish, 
the nouns an not inihtUd, but in uiditionil 
word is k quirt d to dt n«»t» tlu \ m i turns of t ist , 
lmmbei, md »c\ Tlu pri positions uni pronouns 
are suffixed to tin wotds tiny modify r J lit veibs 
have only two it uses, just uni prismt, tin fiitiut 
being expressed by adding to the pusmt some 
word indnating a futim action or stat.» of lit mg 
Rank (onsidirs tin Finnish to be the most liumoiii 
oua ot ton gut s M my Swi di-di, and a h \v LUissi ui 
words have, of course, Interne mcorpor dt d with 
tho luiguage, in t onstqui net of tlu sot nl md 
political rt 1 items of tin F w ith thosi tiv o t ountrit s 
The I of oiu turn ue doubthss tlic sum ran is 
the Fenm of r l uitus, md tlu Plnnnai of Sti ibo 
and Ptolemy , though not eneupying 1 lie sum *«> 
graphical irta ‘ I he martst approaili to a mint 
at once general and nitive,’ says llr Latham, is 
Suomelaiutn,mcimng swamp, morass, m ft n p< opk 
the term Film and J ml unit i 1 m mg ot Ion ign origin ’ 
With respect to tlu sot lal h ibitw, moral* , and 
manners of the F, ill tiaxelleifi arc unanimous in 
praising them They aie <»f a < liferful disposition, 
affectionate towards eath other, and honest and 
honourable in thm dialings with Htt angers Tin y 
are also cleanly m tlu lr persons, lxing mmli 
addicted to the ust of tlu \ ipourbrth, to which 
circumstance may be ittnbuti d the strongly marked 
difference m physic il appearance between them and 
the stunted Lapps, to whom in 1 mguago as well as 
many other respects, they st md clostly related 

PINS (allied to Lat pinna or pnina, see letter 
F), organs adapted for swimming oi locomotion m 
water The lmutB of the application of the ti rin 
are rather \ ague It is alw iys applied to the 
locomotive organs of fishes, when they possess 
special organs of locomotion, as almost all ot them 
do, and equally to those organs (the pectoral 
and ventral fins) which are homologous to the 
limbs of other vertebrate animals, and to those 
(the vertical fins) which may be said to be super- 


added to them, and to belong to fishes (done ; 
equally also to those which are furnished With 
rays, having a membrane stretched bn them, as 
is generally the case in all the fins of fishes, ana to 
those which consist, as m some fishes, of a mm , 
fold of the skm, and w Inch, when they exist fit 
fishes, are m rcihty not very much organs pi 1 
locomotion Tin nime lms is given to tho loemno* 
tivc orgins of Cttwta, but not to those of any 
other Mammalia i\on whtu, as in the case of tho 
hind feet of sails they ippiouh yery nearly to 
th( cliuactu of the 1ms of lishcs. Noi is it ever 
given to tlu wihhid ti ot oi birds But it It 
often giun to tin swimming organs of inverter 
bi ate amnnls, as to tlu expulsions of the mantle 
which hum this putposo in the Cephalopoda , and 
wliuh lie mtni ly destitute of lays 

LTNSBURY, oi 1< EX r J OWN, a parliamentary 
borough of Middlesex, foiunng tin north part of 
London (q v ) 

FI'NhOALE Si i JU T)i» 

FI'N ST ER A A'lUI ( ) UN, the highiafc peak of the 

Ikincsi \l[is Sol \ITs 

FINSTEIIWALDE i sm ill town of Piussia, 
in tlu piovince of Bi mdenhuig is situated on. an 
tfTliic lit of the Rl u k Elate i, 40 miles north of 
lhssdcn It his manutai tuics of cloth and 
iniLlmiiiy, bpiunuig and wi mug arc earned on. 
Fop hill 

FLORIN Soi Him Grass 

FIR, i mine oltm used m i sense coextensive 
with the wulirt hi nsi of the won! Pimp (q v ), and 
thm foie so is to im huh a largo portion of tho 
Com mu (q \ ), or at hart the whole of the 
Linnuau gmus Pinu* But the name hr is often 
also used m i luoio ri tinted signilu ation, and 
the trus so di sign itid an those forming the guius 
Abus of some luthors Alta s and Pm a of others, 
whidi the gicatci numbu of hot mists have now 
agued m h< pai iting trorn Finns The S< oion Fir, 
howivc i, is a tint Fine {Finns sijhv’*trm) t and will 
b< d< smlicd iloug with its conge mis S(e Fin* — 
Tho genus Aim* is distingmsinil fiom Ptnus by tho 
flit i muuli d ijk\ of tht st iIlh of its tone*, and by 
hi\PH iiot in rlusttis of <k finite number Some 
bot inibts lilt lude tlu bjnens of Larch (q v ) and 
(Tdai (q v) in tin gains Abas, but if these bo 
sip &t<d, no spans with dusterid leaves remain 
in this gt mis, wine h tin n lout uns only the different 
kimlH of Sim rn Fn md of Siivfr Fir, or 
special most in ii ly ilhed to those which ordm- 
anly 1 m u these nanus All of them are ever- 
gmn The Spruct This form tin gtnus Abies of 
some autfion, distinguished by short solitary leaves, 
scattered ill lound the hr tin lilt ts, ami by the 
stairs of tht (pt millions) ctmtH hung attt nuated 
at the aim \, md kid mung hxttl to tlu axis of the 
cone Tht Silur fins form the gt mis Picea of 
Bonn, distinguished by tho dtudimus scabs of the 
(♦net) toiiiH It bomj. supposed, however, that the 
Linnuan mums hati Inin given through mistake, 
md that tho common Sihcr Fir is the true Abies ot 
the amients, and the Xorw iy Spruce their Ptcm f 
Link has ittempttd, but without being followed by 
nuuy, to rertom tin st names to their ancient uae, 
and to ib nominate th< genrjra atcordmgly —The 
Xoivvav Si uuck {Abie* tuc na or Ptnus Abes) 
ih a noblt trie, sometimes attaining tho height of 
180 fut, with long cylindrical pcnduloiui conea, 
dentiuilajje scales, and scattered, green, crowded, 
suddenly j>ointpd, almost quadrangulai leave*. It 
is the l ichte of the Germans, called &1bo BothUmne of 
Schwarztanne Like the other kind* both of Bpruoe 
! and Silver Fir, it exhibit* the peculiar character 





of the Pontfrra more perfectly than, many of the 
true Pines do, in its perfectly erect stem, from 
which proceed almost whorled horizontal branches 



Common, or Norway Spmco In [Abies ext chit) 
Copied from bilby’H lintish latest Tins 

It is a veiy beautiful pyrimid il tne, and when olil, 
its long blanches droop tow aids tin giouuil it 
forms entire forests in tin middle and 1101th of 
JSurope and in Abu, tint fly upon ili\atid ndgis, 
although it profcis moist pirns It lovis distucts 
of pnrmtivo 101k In some plwcs, it is found r\«n 
within the Aictic Ciule it is not a niti\c of 
Britain, but has Jong hem \iry gt noialJy plintnl, 
although too oiten it is muily made i musts ioi 
other trees, and is not il lowed to attain a consider 
able age or size It is ot lapid giowth, but is 
believed to live to the age of 400 yeais It yields 



Cone of Norway Spruce Fir 
a, branchlet and cone , b, scale, with seeds , c, a Boed 

the same products as the Scotch Fir, resin, turpen- 
tine, tar, and lampblack (see these heads) , but 
more ream than turpentine The true Spruce Rosin 
flows spontaneously from the bark. The purest 
pieces are whitish or pale yellow, are sold under the 
name of Common Frankincense, and # used for 
ointments and plasters, and when melted yield the 
oommon Burgundy Pitch (q v ) The bark of the 
«pruce is a good and cheap non-conductor of heat 


the cones are an excellent substitute for tanners* 
baik In Sweden and Norway, the inner bark is 
made into baskets , and the long and slender roots, 
split and boiled with alkali ana sea-salt, are dned, 
and twisted into cordage, which is used both for 
vessel* and by farmers The wood is used for fuel 
and for bouse building , it also supplies masts and 
spars for ships It is the White Christiania Deal 
and Danzig Deal of the market, and is very largely 
imported into Britain from Norway and the Baltio 
It is whitu, lighter, less resinous, and more elastic 
than the timber of Scotch Fir Tho sapwood, whilst 
still in a gelatinous state, is sweet, and is eaten 
fush in bwcdm and Liplind, and the inner bark, 
in tunes of scarcity, is uuxid with a little flour or 
me il of some kind, and baked into bread. The 
young shoots, still coacicd with their bud scales, are 
in many pvrts of Europe list d for fumigation 'Hie 
It it buds ari also employed medicinally m cases of 
Hcmvy, rheumatism, tnd gout Tho pollen is often 
sold by ipothecaiH s instead of the dust of the Club 
moss 01 L jwjJOfJtum - A very superior \ ancty of this 
fir is known as tin ihi) Norway Spruce Dwarf 
\aiutus ar< cultivated amongst orn amt ntal shrubs 
— Tho Biaciv iSikug* (Abie* niqui), of which tho 
Kfu Spruce (hour times called A rubra) is ugarded 
as a nine vanity cuised by diffticneo of soil, ami 
tin White Sirucf ( 1 alba), form gicat woods m 
North Aniciira Th Hack Spnue is found as far 
noi tli as lit C") 0 B< i spen s au now common in 
j)l mtations m Bntj n Both h ivo qiiadranguhir 
leivts, those of tin Black Spruce are of a dark 
glaucous gmn, those ot the Wlnti Spruce are of a 
Jigliti i colout The cones of the Black bpiuce are 
hhoit, ovate oblong, obtuse, and pendulous, with 
rounded be il< s rigged at the edge, those of the 
VV luti Spi in e» art o\ il, and t ipi nug to i point with 
entile scales Thi B1 ick Spinet is a valuiblc timber 
tne, supplying yauls of hlnps, &i , but its plankH 
in ipt to split The White Spiuco is small* r, and 
the tnubir intinor liom the Bluk Spruci tho 
J'Jssi ii( i of Spiute is obtained, which i* so ustJul as 
an antiseoiluitic m long \oyigcs, and is used for 
making spiiuebcci Spruce bier is also made by 
adding inolassc s oi maple sugar to a decoction of the 
young bianclilcts, mil allowing thi whole to ferment* 
Fiona the lihrcs of the root of the White Spruce, 
macerated in water, the Canadians prepare the 
tine id with which they sew their birch bark canoes, 
and the seams aio made water tight with its resin. 

— From the tw igs of the Oriental Fir (A Orien 
tails), a native of the Levant, a veiy fine clear ream 
exudes, which is known by the name of Sapindus’ , 
Tears This fir has very short quadrangular leaves, 
densely ciowiled, and uniformly imbricated. — The 
Hemiock Spkucf of North Amenoa (A Canadensis) 
forms great part of the forests of Canada and of 
the Noi them States of America, extending north- 
wards as far as Hudson’s Bay Its timber is nqt 
much esteemed, as it splits very obliquely, and 
decays rapidly in the atmosphere, but the bark 
is \ ilued for tanning Tho leaves are two-rowed, 
flat, and obtuse The cones are scarcely longer than 
the leaves The young trees have a very graceful 
appearance, but the older ones are generally much 
disfigured by remaining stumps of their lower 
branches — A duvum of Nepal is very much allied 
to the Hemlock Spruce — A Douejlasii is a noble 
trie, attaining a height of 250 feet, which forma 
immense forests m the north west of America, from 
lat 43° to lat 52° The bark, when the tree w old, 
is rugged, and 6—9 inches thick It abounda in 
a clear, yellow resin The timber is heavy, firm, 
and valuable , the growth very rapid.— A Mentimi, 
a native of North California, very to 

A Douglas «» in general appearance, also produces 
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timber of excellent quality— -A Brunmiana, a 
Himalayan species, forma a stately blunt pyramid 
of 120 — 150 loot in height, with branches spreading 
like the cedar, and drooping gracefully on all sides 
it is found only at considerable elevations. The 
wood is not durable, but tho bark is very useful — 
The Khutrow or Himalai an Spruce (A Smithianci, 
called also, A Moimda and A Khutiow) much 
resembles the Norway Spruce, but has longer and 
more pendulous branch ( s The wood is w hite, aiul 
not highly esteemed, although it re ulily splits into 
planks— The Mount Fno* Fir (/I Cepfuilonica ), a 
native of Ctphaloma, att uinug a height of bO feet, 
and a diameter of thno P»tt, fields durable and 
very valuable timber — All thesi spec ns Iiaio been 
introduced into Butaiu, and some of them seem 
likely soon to bo pritty common m oui plant atious, 
as well as otlius irom tho north wist of Ammc i 
and from the mount 1111 s of \na, ns A Wittmanniana, 
&c, noble tre< s, and app ircntly quiti suitable to 
the climate —The common Shmk Fir (l*a< a 
pectmata , or Abeb 01 Ptnus inita) lias met cjlin- 
dneal couch, 5-0 meins long, ind two roved 
leaves, with two white lines upon tho umhi side 
It forms considerable wood* upon the mount uiim 
of Central inn ope and oi the north ol Asti, and 
attains i height of 150 — 1 SO hit, uid m ig< ol 
300 years It is not i natno of J>utiiii but laigt 
trees are now to b< *uii in vn) many prtecs Tin 
wood is white, contains little n sin, is any soft and 
bght, and is nnploytd ioi tlu ordmuy pul poses 
of coopirs, tuuurs, md puuus, and in ship uni 
house cupintiy, ilso foi making luudboxts aid 
for many fine purposes, i spindly foi the sound 
mg boards of musical mstrunu nts The s uni 
resmous anil oily pioducta in obt lined irom the 
Silver Fir as from the Spmco and Scotch Fn, 


and m the llimalaya, some of which are treat of 
great magnitude, and yielding excellent timber, M 



Silver Fir (Picea pectmata) 

Copied from Selby’s British I orcst Tices 

but of superior quality It yidds tho beautiful 
clear turpentine known as Strashiug Turpentine 
Very similar to the Silver Fir, but generally of 
much smaller size, and indeed seldom much above 
thirty feet in height, is the Balm of Gilead Fra 
{Jhcea or Abes balsamea), a native of North America 
from Virginia to Canada. The wood m of little 



^ ' 1 / . 

Cone of Silvei Fir 

//, bnmclilet unil contw , 6, u suile , c, a seed 

P ipannh% a Californian tree of 170 — 200 feet m 
In ight P nmabiU% a Hptui s much resembling it— - 
P nobih* , a mi until tut, which forms vast forests 
on the mountains of Northern California P brae* 

Californian spu h sum ukabh for its slender 
hl« in, whuli lists to a hiiglit of 120 ii et, and yet 
is only about on< loot m diametti nt tin base, 
uid likewise for the miniui in wliuh the middle 
lobi ol i it h bi actia of its corns ih produced so as 
to lisimbli a It if -/* lliWnoMU, till UlMAlAYAN 
SxiVfcL Ftp, wlnth, in its native ugions, lilis th© 
uppi i parts of mount nui Milk ys, and ciouns summits 
uni ridges at an elcaation of upwards of 10,000 
feet, a tut ol gieat hi/i , J r > hot m girth, and with 
a trunk using 411 fit t bi foil it hi nds out a branch 
Most ot tin so lia\« bun introduied into Britain 
with good piosjiut of their sui eu iliug w< 11 m our 
clunati, mil otiiei spuus as P Pidita , a native 
of the Altai Mountains, niy ni ally risi mbJing the 
Silvei Fn, P AlmdmannmnUi P Fiawtn, Ac — P 
uJkjioio is a tall anil iJij. ant tin, a native of tho 
mountain of Mi xuo, with hIiikIu branches, which 
aic \eiy much usid by tlu Mon ans for adorning 
< bun In s, and i oni s sliorti r than those of any other 
SiJwr Fn P Jr^oerms is a new species recently 
intioduci d ti oni f ipan 

FIRTUbSI, FIRDOWSI (Turn), Aru’i Kasim 
Manslp, the griatibt epic poet of Persia, was born 
between ,104 J28 h , or 91b- 040 A D , at Shadab or 

Rizvan, m ar Tua in KhorassaiL Whithir tho name 
I u dusi (horn fudw i, girili n, paiadisi } was given to 
inm buausi lus fathei (Fuhruldin Ahmad) was a 
gardener, or on account of the ‘Paradise of Poetry* 
which he hod created, is matter ol xontioversy 
All that is known of his euly lift is, that when 
a boy hi was very industrious, wul also that ‘ho 
loved to sit for days alone on tlu bank of a nvoi ’ 
At the agt of between tlurty and forty, he went to 
Ga/iub when Mahmud the (hum wide, a groat 
adnuier and patron of poetry and the arts generally, 
then resided Lielong, F had an opportunity cl 
display i ng both his talent and lus extraordinary 
know Jedgi of ancient Persian history and legendary 
lore befon the sultan himself, who was so pleased 
with an episodi (the storv of Sijavush) written by 
him at his inajesty’s order, that ht at once paid hui 
a gold dn hem for each couplet, and shortly after- 
wards sent him a great number of fragmentary 
ancient chronicles and histones of Persia, that he 
might versify them, and thus carry out the task 
once attempted by Dakiki— vul, to write a pjpefed 






history of tho Persian kings from the creation of 
the world to the end of the Saasamde dynasty 
((Mb A i) ) — the reward to he a dirhem a line F 
spent thirty years over the work, and produced the 
famous Book of Kings (Shah Nameh), consisting of 
60,000 double lines Without going so far as many 
cntics have gone, we may fairly rank it among the 
greatest epics of all nations the Iliad, the Mahahhd 
rata , the Nibelungen Truth and fiction, histoiy 
and fairy lore, all the moat goigeous imagery of the 
East and its quaintest tom cits, together w lth the 
homeliest and most touching descriptions of hum in 
joy and human sorrow, of \alour and of love, the 
poet has formed into one glowing song Though 
abounding — m stmt adherence to its sources m 
impossibilities and anachroniama (such us Ah xamb r 
the Great bung a Chiistun, Ki Khosroo holding 
the Zend A vest i in Ins hands -sonn hundred md 
twenty years Ik fore it wis lu ought to light — 
Abraham being Zeiclusht, &c ), it }ct contuiis not 
a little that is of real historic d \ due, (putt aput 
from its being the most fnthful mirror of its own 
times S<< Shah Namjii But while F w is 
‘weaving his poetical carpet, 1 his c minus lud not 
been idle TJnal»le to attack Ins gi nius and hn 
honesty, they ittackcd Ins religious opinions, and 
the sultau, influenced by bigotry and avitieo, sent 
the poet, instead of GO, 000 tlu h< ms of gold, so 
many dirhems at silver F mis it i public bith 
when the messenger arrived with the money, and 
on discovering that it was sihti, md not gold, 
Mahmud had h< nt him, lie divided tho imount into 
three jKirtions, and ga\e one to the ait* nclant it tlu 
bath, another to the mibsengci, and tin thml to a 
man who brought him i gl iss of sluibct JTe tlu n 
burned sea oral thous ind \ crs< s w hu h In had w ntt< n 
in praise of the suit m, as si <ju< 1 to the Shah Nam<h, 
ana composed out of tlu bitttiest sitin s agunst him, 
which he handed <>\cr, well staled, to tin king’s 
favourite slain, to give it to him when he mi< lit be 
seized with one of his fits of di spondaic y, as it 
contained a beautiful pantgync on him l)i railing 
the suit in s iage, hi fled pie< ipititclv, lust to Tus , 
persecuted lure he mat went to Bigdad, wlnrt 
Kttdir Billnh, the calii, leecivtd him with ill 
honour But the unuhutmg ingir of Mihmud 
followed linn thither, ind he lemov i d to Tab irmt in, 
which again he had to lc a\e, to set k another place of 
refuge Alter eleven }c us of re sth ss w unit lings, ht 
was at last allowed to it turn to his native place, i 
biokui, w rcti he d old man M ihmud is s vul to h ive 
repented his cruelty it last, mel to hive suit a 
caravan loaded with tlu costliest goods to 3 (1 , to 
cntrcit his forgiveness, md induce him to lu ionic 
Once moio tile star of his court But while the 
king’s uussuigcis endued one gite of the city, F s 
bier was caintd out to his list abode by the otlur, 
1020 AT) (411 ii ) Ills ouly dauglitu - an only 
Bon of his had died long he foie him at the igt of 37 
years - ref used the sultan’s present, and certain 
buildings weie erected instead, iu honour of the 
dead poet. 

The gieat popularity which the Shah Xamrfi has 
alwayB enjojed in the East, is to a ceitun amount 
also the cause ot the uneiitiol state of the texts 
Every tiansenber shaped and moulded certain 
passages, or even tpisodcs, according to his own 
fancy, so that not two out of the innumerable copies 
nio quite alike Nor are the 60,000 couplets extmt 
m any ono instance, the utmost number, including 
all the most palpable interpolations, never exceed 
mg 56,600 The first c omplete edition of the text, 
with a glossary and introduction, was published by 
Turner Maean (Calcutta, 1829, 4 vols.) Another 
edition, with a French translation, was published by 
Mold (Pans, 1840, Ac.) Champion published some 


English extracts in 1788. F also wrote another 
poem, Yusuf and Zule&ha, which has been edited by 
Moiley, and a Divan, or collection of poems. Many 
Euicpean Orientalists have wntten on F , among 
others, Hammer, Wahl, Gdrres, Schack, RUckert, 
Murky, Ouscley, At km son, Naaananz, Ac. 

FIRE For the superstitions connected with 
fire, sec Bei rEiK, Need-fire, and Sun and Fire 
Worship 

FIRE, m Armorial Bearings, is used to denote 
those who, being ambitious of honoui, perforin bravo 
fictions with an ardent courage, their thoughts 
ahvays aspmug iis tlu lire tends upwards A llame 
of fuc is moii frequently used as a charge m 
Fi iticc and Get many than in this country , but wc 
have fire balls oi bombs, fire beacons, firebrands, 
hn biu kets, &c , in abundance 

FIRE, Oi uru nv See Ordeal 

FI HE, St A m u on y ’s Sec Era sifelas. 

FIRE AND S\V ORD By the law of Scotland, 
though dctri ( in vy he given in a civil .action against 
m absent ck finch r, no cumin il sentence can be 
pronounced unless the iccused be mesuit But to 
resist a cumin il c it itiou, is to n b» 1 ag unst the law 
of the 1 md, and m fount i times might be tiuited as 
tro is on In this view, kttc ib of fur and sword \vu*e 
otcasionallv issued b} I 1 *' jirny counul (Stan, iv 
yj) These k tti is wen oectcd to tin shenil of tho 
county, authousing hu to t ill in the assistance 
of tho country, md to proceed to the cxticmitics 
winch the terrible woids lire md swoul indicate., 
should such placet di tigs be micssu} for apprehend- 
ing the accused part} Lord Stui di si rites this 
remedy as tin. ‘list ligil execution, warranting all 
m mm l of foil t of arms til it is competent in war* 
The same com si might b< resorted to where the 
deuce of a couit w is lesisted, mel the object 
with which litters of hie ind sword were moio 
fitqucntly issued tlnn an) othu, was to enable the 
she nit to dislodge nliutorv tuiants who retained 
possession couti uv to the ot»hr of the judge, oi the 
elihgenci of tin 1 iw By the modern practice, the 
judge ma\, of course, alw lys < ill in the aul of tho 
unlit ii} to appieln ml in «ac< used pirty, or to enforce 
a decrio whtio the ordinal y me ms have proved 
nil iv ailing 

FIRE ANNITTILATOR An appaiatus lioaring 
this mime' was patentc d by Mr Phillips m 1849, ana 
atti acted a good deed of puhln attention, as it was 
expected at the time thit it would supersede the 
main iry hue Engine (q v ) The object of this 
invention v\ is to extinguish fires by pouring into 
the midst ot tin conflagiatnm streams of carbonic 
aud, sulphurous acid, md oihei gases which do not 
support combustion A bottle containing sulphuric 
and w is placed mimediitcly over a mixture of 
cbloiah of potash and sugai, wlmh, again, was sur- 
rounded by a mixtun of chauoal nitre', and gypsum 
On bie ikmg the bottle, the sulphuric acid drops 
upon the chloiate of potash and sugar, which, as is 
well known to chemists, pioduces immediately an 
intense combustion of the sugar, the heat from this 
hres the surrounding mixture, and dense volumes of 
the above mentioned gases are ev olv ed It is found, 
however, to be practically of httlo value in ordinary 
hies, where the air has free access 

FI'REARMS may be defined as vessels--of 
w hatei er form— used m the propulsion of shot, shell, 
or bullets, to a greater or less distance, by the action 
of gunpowder exploded within them They have 
played so great a part m the world's story, that 
their invention, development, and science deserve 
careful analysis. At a more advanced period, an 
obvious division of the subject into cannon, 




JTRBABMS. 


f l * , 

mortars, and email-arm* presents itself , but in the of Oteaias and zElmn, to have also possessed an 
infancy of the invention, and amid the obscurity unquenchable fire Similar to that employed late by 
enshrouding it, we can only seek to inquire into the the Greeks Passing from these very early thafc&a* 
qngin of firearms generally in which there is reason to believe that some sort # 

The invention of gunpowdfr bears so directly great gun was employed, we come to the compare* 
upon the gradual introduction pf firearms, that it tively recent date, 1200 A.D , when their use i# 
will be well to consider the two disco\ erics concur- established beyond a doubt, for CHasftd, the Hindu . h 
rently The widely prevalent notion that gun bard, writes (m stanza 257) that the cull vent and 
powder was the invention nj Fmr Baton and that cannons lnidt* a loud report when they were fired * 
cannon were first ustd b\ Edward 111 of England, off, and that the noise of the ball was heard at thft 
must be at once disc uded It is certain that distance of about tin coss, which is more than three* 
gunpowder diffeietl m no conspicuous degree fiom quartern of a milt In 1258, the vizir of the king of 
the Greek, fue of tin Byzantnn < mperois, nor from Delhi went forth to meet the ambassador of Hulaku, 
the terrestrial thundei oi (Inna uul liuln, where it the 1 grandson of Genghis Khan, w'ltli 3000 carriages 
had been known foi many untunes before the of fireworks (m the sense of weapons, probably ft 
chivalry of Europe begin to fill beneath its level sort of rudt muskets) In 1108, 300 gun carriages 
ling power were c apturt d by Mohammed Shall Bihmiam Tns 

‘^Iitre,* says Sir George Stum ton, ‘ in the natui tl use of cannon had so far ad\ anted in India by 1482, 
and daily pi odinc ot China and hub i and tluro, th it they were even used foi naval purposes , shells 
accordingly, tlie knowledge ot gunpow d< r sc < ms to lining been employed two years earlier by the 
be coeval with tint of the most distuit historic sovereign of Guznat In 1500, the Poituguese had 
events’ The earlu i Ai ib lnstomns till saltpetio mate hloeknien to contend with, as well os heavy 
‘Chinese snow’ and ‘Chinese silt / and tin. most ordnance Jhgafctti m 1511, found the town of 
aneicnt rtcoids of Ghmi its<lt shew tint, as he n Borneo ilc f« mlcd bj 02 put ts of cannem mountod on 
they were written, lire w oiks w<h well known, the wills So much foi the mtiquity, and appar* 

sevual hundifd v us In hue tin ( Unstiau eii cntly conimou list of hrcurnn m China and India, 

From these and other < irv. must nice s, it is mdu at turns lung antecedent to any knowledge of them 
bitiblc tint gunpowihi w is used l>v the* Cluuise m I* uiope, md duiiug the penod at which they 
as an explosive, compound m pn histone times, were scaiedy developed m an eflectnal degree 
when tiny fil'd eliseovtied oi ipplu <1 its pnwi i is a Most of the pieces duuovcicd m India, and supposed 
projMllmt, is less e im)v dr t« mnmd r lluif is an to be of e ally man uf utuio, are composed of parallel 
account cd i b unboo tube bung used hom wliuli iron bars welded toge tber, and vuy often they had 
the ‘impetuous elut’ w is huik el i ebstuui ot 100 htv>\ able bre << li piece 

feet this was it ivuv »iiiv ]»m«*d, but it is elitli The knowledge of gunpowder anel firearmB may 
cult to say pree ise ly when It is molded, liowevei, bo pitsuuud to liavt extended in a westerly direc- 
that in 618 u e during tin r I aing oil dynasty, a turn through the \i ibs, whom wo hml using them 

cannon was employ* el, be mm tlu mse upturn ‘I possibly m 711 a n , under tlio name of mcinjanikst 

hml de ith to the trutoi, ind e vtn nu nation to and c« i*tamly ve ly caily m the lltli contuiy The* 
the rtbe 1 ’ r I Ins must ilmost nut ssml} hive been By/antine empeioi, Leo, lutiodmevl ‘firo tubes’ 
of mctil We hive also e minus e vide ne e in mud between 800 and 1)11, for use m e ounce turn with 
to the armimuit of the (be it Will, ten Cipttin Gieek hie, md then e in belittle doubt that these 
Parish, who ueonipanud Lend Mu u tin y s mission, wen i sjieues of c, union, probably of small boro 
leported that ‘the soles of tin enilu isims were In Spun, both Moors and ('hiistians used artillery 

i nerced with sm ill holes, sum) n to IIiom used m as till} is the 12th ee nt ury 

Europe for the rtetpinui eif the swivels ot w vll fnii Bieon was ( onspn nous among his contcm 
pieces The hole s app* u to be point tlu oiiginil porams 6>r his gt m i il learning, anel wi have no 
eonstruction ot the w ill, md it seems difluult to evidence » shew wluthei he. ebscovue d the mgre- 
assign te> thorn mv ntliei purpn e thm tint of dunts of gunpowdei independently of foreign aid, 
resistance to the i< coil of fm unis* li this e nimiso <*» wlnthei hr denved the knowledge from some 
bo com ct, the use <»t pn_r ills v oiihl In timed biek ancient ni muse upts , the latter, however, see.m« 
to three centimes at least be foie tin Chnsti in < f i the more likely eonelusion, as Nir F Palgravo 
Stone mortars throwing missiles of 12 lb to i brought to light in the Bodleian Library a letter 
distance of 100 paces ue putiniliily mentioned fiorn a Spinish frui, Biotlui Feirauus, who was 
as having been emplovd in 737 a li bv Things i conte mpoiny of Bicon, m wlnth the materials of 
army and m 1*212 at» il is me out* stable tbit Greek 1m sic eh tub d, differing only in proportions, 
the Chinese 1 besieged in Gaitoug lou used < union and in these* but slightly, from roil gunpowder 
against then Mongol enemas Thus the (‘him so I hit the littei was identified, of old with (Look 
must be allow cel to hive estibhslnd their claim foe, is shewn by tin mine ‘ Crake ipplied to the 
to an early prae tic il know bilge of gunpowder and lirst cinnon used 'I Ins word, wlm li still survives 
its effects in‘<ra«kc»,’ is pointed out by Sir F Palgrave to 

It seems likely liowevei tbit the prim iple s of bo nothing nmic tliui a JSoimm corruption of 
firearms readied V mope fienn Indu rather than ‘Gric’ Bacons anuoum i*ni< nt (Dtes fiom 1216, 
China, and that country his equal, if not supuioi, but tin powclei of hm turn, is mule in the West, 
claims to the first aequ untune with the ait The was not readily < A plosive*, since 1 the* materials were 
ancient Sansent waitings ippiar to ])oint very but roughly cleared oi iinpiiritics, and then mixed 
plainly to the opciation of some pnniitivo sort of together on a slib, ami mobibly little use could 
cannon, when, in recording the wars of the Egyp l>c made cjf it an a piopellant until the process of 
t ian Hercules in India, it is stitt d tliit the Bage*s graniilitmg liad been introduced by Bcrtholdus 
remained unconcerned sport itois <»f the attack on fechwartz in 1 1‘2() Immcelia^ly after this dift* 
their stronghold, till an assault was atte inpted, w hem covcrv r , c muon of Hinall size ap]»eareel m the armoury 
tboy rejmlsed it with whirl wands and thunders, ot almost eveiy state, as if thur use had been 
hurling destruction on the invalid's, and a Greek known ptev lously, although no practical etlcct hftd 
hiStonan of Alexander’s campugn testifies tlxnt the been given to the knowledge, on account of the 
Hmdhs had the means of discharging flames and badnesn of tin powder manufactured These cannon, 
on their enemies from a distance generally comnsted of a smaller barrel or chjttnfae? 

These Indian philosophers seem, from the writings to receive the charge, which fitted into ft* JkrgOT 




FIREARMS, 


one containing the projectile (see % 1) It may 
be safely assumed that these weapons, if terrifying 
from thoir noise, were tolerably harmless— at feast 
to the enemy— in their 
fe. -j-.i I’ ractloe In 1320, the 

_=?- ~S Florentine republic ordered 

the making of iron shot 
and cannon for the def< nt e 
* i of its Tillages In 1327, 

From the Sanlini Manuuripta ^lwanim nod ‘cmk. yi 

oi war’ against tm Scotch , 
in 1339, ten cannons were employed in the siege 
of Camhray By 1346, vanous improvements hid 
been made , and wo luul in the same ye ai tht 
consuls of Bruges witnessing i xp< mnciits by oik 
Peter, a tinman, who had constituted a < muon 
With a square bore, to throw a cubic il shot of 
about eleven pounds , his bolt passe d both walls of 
the town, and uniortimatcly killed a min on the 
other side We have the authority of Villuu toz 
believing that Edward 111 had three < union at 
OrGoy, but the cannon then mule v\«ic, fiom the 
little knowledge of casting, limited to about tin 
size of modern duck guns, and, as his bat n 10 
marked, three very infuior muskets could have h ul 
but little to do with putting 30, 000 men to flight 
Up to this time, Eiuopi in oidnime hid been 
kept back by the rarity and high prices of sulphur, 
saltpetro, and iron, thr last having been so siarco 
in England, that it was thought neiessary to foibid 
its exportation by a statute of 28 Ldw III Still, 
crude as was thur form, and small tlitir number, 
firearms hid estiblislied i lnm footing m Christen 
dopi , their mission of civil is item, and, paiadouc l 1 
as it may appear, ot humunty, had begun With 
the first killing disekirge, the doom of feudalism 
bad gone forth Plitul armour no longer avulcd 
against the weapon of the peasant, and the mailed 
chivalry, the smews of pr< \ ions battles, who had 
trampled with thur non heels upon popular lights, 
no longer could cuiry all befoic them, but, lily« 
other soldius, were now as loath to be slain 
by unseen lots as the veriest villein m the host 
The people discern led then poweis ot contending 
with the noble sse , by eltgiees, they rose tor liberty, 
and suppressed the ty rannics of tho potty lords w ho 
had long held them is mere bondsmen In war, 
again, as artilkry became more genei il, so the 
slaughtei of battks diminished, for an army out 
manoeuvred was an army at tlio enemy & mercy, i 
and therefore beaten, whereas, previously, m the < 
hand-to hand fights where -victors and vanquished 1 
mixed poll moll m Bingle combat, a victory could ] 
only be really won when there wcie no iocs left ] 
to slay A battle as great as that at Crccy might 1 
now bo gained with a loss to the vanquishc cl of not : 
more than 1000 nun, instead of the JO, 000 who 
are said to have fallen \ic tuns to the English sword 
or bow ] 

Bating from tho leign of Edward III, the 1 
employment of cannon and bombards m sitge j 
operations bee ame more or less general. F miss art i 
records that the Black Prince took bombards, I 
cannon, and <lreek fire to the reduction of the 
castle of Romozantin in 1336, but it does not 
appeal that lie availed lnmself of firearms at the 
battle of Poitiers m the same ) ear The bombai ds 
seem to have been short, capacious vessels, from 
which stone balls wcie shot with sin ill charges to - 
a short distance, and at consider iblo elevation, i 
they were essentially the parents of the present ] 
bombs or mortals (see fig 2) The cannon {canna 1 
a reed), on the other hand, were, for some time at j 
least, of extremely small bore, scarcely larger than < 
muskets of tho 18th c , they discharged leaden i 
bullets, and would have probably been need as i 


hand- weapons, but for their cumbrous and heavy 
workmanship, which necessitated small carnages. 
Arms of tins description are doubtless those 








big 2, from tho Chi imir/urs de St Denis, Fourteenth 
( \ ntnry 7’ig I, Pombaid of the fifteenth Century, 
from I'roisHurt I lg 4, Cannon of the Fifteenth 
Century, from Lea Vigilcs dc Chailca VII 

inferred to as having been brought by Richard II 
to tho siege of St Malo, to the number of 400 
pu(<M, win io they are soicl to have kept up an 
incessant liro diy and ^ht on the town without 

SUM ObM 

In the 13th c , armi * foi siege operations were 
usually accompanied hv great and small guns, the 
latter being intended tc keep down tho hre of the 
besiege (1 w Ink the huge bombards were being loaded, 
an opciation requiring no small time These mms 
w T ii( gr id u illy improved, but it was not untiltho 
t< ign of Homy V1IT that the founders succeeded 
in cisting non orcluintc, to the entire exclusion, 
thence forw ud, of cannon formed of square or 
rounded birs welded together England had even 
tlie n become famous for the workmanship of its 
oidnanc r The a< companying sketch (hg 5) of a gun 
found in the wreck of tho Manj which sunk at 


S pithead m tho above king’s reign, wall bIicw that a 
(logre e of excellence had been attained m the manu- 
faotuie of artillciy, little inferior to that which has 
lasted till our own day, when rifled ordnance are 
rapidly superseding cannon of smooth bores. Still, 
so late as Henry’s reign, although great guns were 
found \uy serviceable m siege and naval opera- 
tions, wheie the defences of those days offered but 
a trifling icststance to tlieir power, they appear to 
have bet n looked upon rather os an encumbrance 
than an adv antage with irrnics m the field. This 
is attributed partly to the heavy character of the 
guns themselves, and especially of their carnages, 
but more particularly to the badness, or rather 
absc nc e, of the necessary roads for their transport. 
In 1322, it is recorded m the state papers that the 
‘ kmges ordonauns [were] unable to pass over Staneft 
More tow ards Carlile ’ 

As time passed on, the details of tho manufacture 
weie improved, the general principles remaining 
tho same , the size of the guns increased, whilethe 
proportionate weight of the carnages diminished ; 
limbers (q v ) were added, and the equipage of a gun 
gradually perfected and lightened With increased 
calibre, to which augmented range was us uall y 
added, the number of cannon— at one period enor- 
mous— taken with an army was by degree reduced. 




PIRJrAEUS— HKEBALLS. 


until now a certain standard proportion between 
artillery and infantry is ordinarily maintained Of 
course, tins proportion differs with the opinions of 
\ anous commanders , but the greatest modern 
generals have always acted, on the rnaxim, that it 
is wasteful to send a soldier on any duty of danger 
which a ball can be made to perform As a weapon 
of offence, Vauban doubted the utility of heavy 
ordnance when he applied the Ricochet (q v ) 
system of firing Napoleon may almost bo said 
to have won his battles by artilleiy, foi he rar< ly 
if ever brought Ins infantiy mto action cxicpt as 
supports, until a w iv had been opened for them, 
or a panic caused, by the massed hro of laige 
batteries of guns The Duke of Wellington also 
devoted the grc. ih st itt«ution to his ouliiuice 
train , while, reft rring to loeent events, the c imp ngn 
of Loid Clyde in Otule is a remarkable instinct* of 
the use ot art ilk ly hung, pushtd with abuudmt 
8 llCCt BS to its gicltcst limit 

Cauriou of widely vary mg bores have at drift lent 
times been cart, uul the vinous sorts lxciuu ho 
numerous m contmcntal armies, as at one turn to 
cause much mcouvuiicnce fiom the laigt quuititiis 
of amuuuution which it was mussary to tair\ 
Guslavus Adolphus set the ixunph of juluung | 
his guns to a few rtaudud <alibr»s tud the sum I 
improvement was mum dmtely ulopti d sywiinutn I 
ally in the Niciuh and other irmus The cannon ! 
recently in use m tlie IJntish irmy irt dc tilled 
undtr the at title Cvnnon , but the utmn of 
government has tended for some yt us to < ill m 
all the guns winch ut not of i kvv gum il 
stindaids, rucIi as (», 1), 12, IS 21, J2 md (»H 
pounders, and 8 inch guns These, with the 
various sizes of Annstrong guns, winch hive i 

r ;ial sort of ammunition, represent now m uly 
the ordnaucc on tlie British bitteues h *>r a 
more particular expl ination of the sev e r il s< (ids of 
cannon and thur pirts, see Glnnm\, Cannon, 
Carrojsadls, How u /i< n 

Tho mortar differs fiom all othei guns in its 
solnlitv of fonn, its hlioitness, md its lugo bon 
The ofqeit is thc piojtctmn ot she 11s by i molt oi 
less vertical fire, with the intention of bn iking 
through and destroying, by weight and explosion 
together, roofs ot maga/int , public buildings, ind 
80 ou, oi of sinking a shell dee pinto t irthvvoiks 
of a fortress, in which it sh ill e vplode us a most 
deadly mine The difimnt suits ot mortal wd\ 
be described under Mokiil Hie' mortu aios< 
nituially out if tlie old 

de vidtcel l)y d* g~ci s nioie 

eaunon Nig 0 shews 
a hombaul or mortir 
designed in the 15th. 

j lfr (j days, wo read in Arabian 

. , v authors of a cylinder 

l rum l^onaido L( , wu ln thc r ^ k at 

Alexandria, and useel as a mortar Such a cylinder, 
and of large size, is still to be seen at Gibraltar, 
where it was employeel m the 1 ist siege against 
the Spanish, when it w is n ade to dischaige 
volleys of large stones, which spreading at times 
to a distance of 500 yards, constituted a formidable 
Tttftjmn of defence 

> In the British service, the calibre of solid shot 
gnus is described by thc pounds which the shot 
weigh , in the case of guns for hollow shot or shell, 
and of mortars, by the inches m the diameter of the 
bore. In some continental armies, the power of the 
gttn is reckoned by the weight of a stone hall fitted 
& the bore. 


A gun is a frtiatrxun of a right cone, ndtb a 
cylinder (bore) removed around the ax» , from which 
it follows that the thickness of metal is greatest 
at tho breech, wliero it has to withstand the effect 
of ignited powdt t m its most condensed, and there- 
fore most powerful state Guns aro first cast 
loam or diy Rand, then turned to the required ; 
shajK", and lastly bornl with the minutest accuracy." 
Fonneily, tiny woio cast with tho boro already f 
fount d but tin dncction was rarely exactly cor- 4 
net, nml thc surf no sc irccly ever stnctly even* j 
Some uldition il particulars of their manufacture 
will bo given under (Jt'N i A( iokius, Koval, and 
thc sen nt c of aitilhiy will be Biunmariued utidnr 
G ON N 1 M 

An article on firearms would be incomplete 
without some .illusion to the progiess made in 
small urns In tlie 15th c, the smallest sort of 
t aniioii w i re piobibly it times mounted and used as 
hand guns Fiom tins the stop to tho arquebus was 
lapul, tliatwca|)ou developed is yiais passed mto 
tin clumsy irmt<lih»(k, that into the firelock 
and flint miiskf t , then tlie pi mission musket, and 
lastly, into the hcnuhtul idles of om own day. 
hoi (liimnutivtH, smill luqiubusis wore made to 
do duty a. hoi se pistols , m mum? pistols succeeded 
them, tliist wm gi ulually lniproval and reduced 
m sia , till tin y )i ive culimnitid m the saloon 
pistol, iv ulibh lot i w awti oat poekt t , and tho 
1 dt idly itvolur whuh quulruphs a man’s difell* 
sivi powu Ml Uu so wc apons u c tlcscnbed under 
i iln n lcspfctivo heads Aicjwbch, Matchlock, 

J Mi skim, 1'isioi , Iv i v or v Hv, Kn i f 
I M my v iluabh wonts liive beeuwiitton on firo- 
J aims Jiom tin days ot Lumaido da Viuei and 
, r i utaglii to tho pn sent Among those consulted 
I fui this utulo hivo bun limits mu If Pcuw6 et 
I VAirnu d( CAihUnie of tho Nmperor Napoleon 
! Ill , (hn J'ihjiik s of Wai, by Cipfcain Jervis, 
JN1 i|oi Struth’s Tmiltsf on Aitillny , General 
Chism y On Put emits, M 

FIREARMS, l'niviNi ot (m Law) Iu coneo- 
qui in < of tho fnqiuwy ot uc< ldcuts from the 
buisting ol insulin n nt bin* Is, the legislature lias 
inl< rli ted, not to irgulde then manufacture 
(dinitly, but to piivmt all persons fiom using 
i oi silling Uu in until tiny Juvt been HguJaily 
| provtd m i piiblu prooi house r The first act 
lor this piiiposi, whuh was passid in 1813, wan 
.soon dt<i supirsuhd by the fullci and more 
1 complete oiu (fl> Geo III e 5*1) lty this statute*, a 
i i nc of £20 is impost <1 on .my person using, m any 
ot the piogrnssivt Rtigis of its manufai^turc, any 
|lmrr<l not duly jnovul, ot any pirson dilivenug 
1 tin same, exef pt thiough a pi oof house , md -<jn any 
! pf rson rf( uving, foi tin purjiowe of m iking guns, 

! luty ban f Is whu h h iv< not pissed through a proof 
house These penalties an to h* hind on convic- 
tion he fori two ^ustius, and the Jiko penalties on 

S r rsons i ounti rfc iting the juoof marks Tho statute 
o« s not ext* nd to Scot! md oi to Ireland, and 
arms inanufaeturi il for ITu Majesty, are exempted 
| from A operition liy 10 Geo IV < 38, repeal- 
ing 0 Geo IV, tho malicious and unlawful use of 
fircamia in Siotlaud is punishable Soe GAJtfJC 
Laws 

FIRLBAIjLS arc projectih* occasionally dul- 
clifuged fiom guns or mortars, for the purpose either 
of setting fue to, or ol mi »e'y illuminating soxn<?W0rk, 
against which hostile* operations are directed The 
usual ingredients art — mealt d powder, 2 , saltpetre, 
1^ , sulphur, 1 , roam, 1 , turpentine, 2J, with pitch, 
tow, naphtha, &c , as circumstances dictate. Tne hSO 
of fireballs has, however, been in great xneAmre 
superseded by the introduction of tock^bs t.), 
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and incendiary shells (q v ), Akin to the fireball, 
was tho fire arrow of ancient warfare, winch con 
sisted of tow steeped in pitch, rosin, or some inflam- 
mable mixture, wrapped round the shaft, and fired 
alight among an cwrny’s works or troops Gr<ck 
fire was also discharged in many case* on Urge 
arrows surrounded by tow and shot from balista 

FIREBOTE, the right of a tenant foi lif* or 
years, aoeoidmg to English law, to cut wood on the 
estate for the purpose of fuel Sec Lsio\ n 

FIREBRICK Sec Bun k 

FI'REC'LAY is tin vanity of day which is 
employed in the e oustruction of p is h torts, gliss 
pots, firebricks, crucibles, Ac, which ie quite. to 
withstand high tc mpti iturcs it is found chic fly 
in the coal me isurts , and the more 1 famous kind is 
tho Stone bridge, which is found m a bed about lour 
feet thick ft ilso occurs 1 irgdy near Glasgow, 
Newcastle onTyin, and in R<lgmm and I' i arid 
The principal constituc nts of fire « 1 ay m* silica md 
alumina, aicomp inieel by smill propoi turns of iron, 
lime*, magnisia, wate i, md oiiruue m ittcr, as may 
be observed from the following tihh 

No 1 No . | Nu ! Ni 1 No s 

Silica, UIO 6110 IS t ) CU *5 8JJ1 

Alumina, JU'» lll> JO l r > 17 00 8 10 

Oxide of Iron, 186 4M 4 u<» 2 07) 

Lime, 1 4i) 1 fi(.) . lf > 1 RR 

M itfne*slfi, 0 05 1.1 1 01 J A U ' 2 ')9 

°a K |“ Wutu?' } 10 00 lu ‘ 7 10 07 7 60 1,61 

Fiieclay is found ibnmlintly, in u and it the 
surface of the giound, xml n nadily i educed to 
powder by tr in tiling win i Is Whe n kne ide d w ith 
water, and f i »hiom d into n < sst Is md othoi aiticli s, 
it is diiecl, md is then gemnlly subjected to a 
strong heat, which elm is oil the watci mil or^uiit 
matter, (xuses the silu v to unite mine* lately 
With the alumina, Ac , and Ic i\cs i mou or less 
porous mitmial, which cm withstand \eiy lngh 
tcmpeiatuus The l’xssiu (iinihhs ire mculv 
dried, md an not in id like Hessian crucibles md 
othti lim lay wars TTu laigci tlu percentage* 
of silica (sand) m the eliy, the moic nfixctory are 
the aiticles tislnoned irom it, and he me sind is 
often added to eliy to liuic im* its fusing point 
ami lcfnutory powers, but \ certain proportion 
of alumina, Ac , is it quite tl to sene* is a flux, 
to cement and hold together the paitichs of sand 
Tho pioportions of siml md eliy an* determined 
by the tempi l ituic* to w hich the manufu tilled 
article is intended to be* exposed, md the hrecliy 
of truublea oi luuks, winch are sen ice able it i 
compact lvoly low t<mpuiture\ is in the lining 
of limekilns, would become suit and > it Id in glass 
or porcelain turn ices 

FIREDAMP is the miners' turn ipplied to 
light uu lunette d hydiogen oi end "is when it 
issues from crevice s m e o d mine 3 Sc c Ga>s. 

FIRE EATING, a name usually civen to 
a variety of feats peifoimed h\ jugglers w r ith 
filming siibstinecs, melted le id, led hot metal, Ac 
Eyolyn, writing under elate October 8, 1072 , thus 
descubcs fire eating in Ins day " I took leave of 
my Lady Sumleilaiui She mule' me stay dmner 
at lance stei House*, ami afterwards sent for 
Riehrtrdson, the famous tire eater He devoured 
brimstone on glowing coils before us, chewing 
md swallowing thorn , he melted i beer glass, and 
cut it quite up then taking a live coal on Ins 
tongue , ho put on it a raw oyster , the coal w as 
blown on with bellows till it flamed and sparkled 
Uk his mouth, and so remained tall the oyster 


gaped, and was quite broiled, then he melted 
pitch and wax with sulphur, which he drank down 
as it flamed , I saw it flaming m his mouth 9 
good w hilo , be also took up a thick piece of iron, 
such as laundresses use *to put in their smoothing- 
I boxes, when it was fiery hot, held it between his 
tee th, then in his hand, and threw it about like a 
j stone , then he stood on a small pot, and bending 
Ins body, took a glowing iron with his mouth 
! from between his feet, Itathout touching the 
| pot or ground with his hands, with divers other 
| prodigious feats’ About 1818 , Signora Josephine 
Girirdelh, who descnheal herself as the ‘original 
I SiUmamlci,' performed astonishing feats of this 
kind in London and other places m England 
I According to the accounts of her, ‘She commences 
' her perform uilcb by passing plates of red hot iron 
.over lie r le gs , she then stands w ith her feet naked 
on a ]>Ute of red hot iron, md afterwards draws the 
1 smie plate* oxer her hair and across her tongue,’ 
i Ac About the same timo appeared in Parcs M 
I ( liaube rt, whose* astonishing powcis of resisting 
heat ittraeted the attention of the National Insti- 
tute Among other things performed by this person, 
w as his going into a common bakei s oven, w ith a 
leg of mutton in Ins hands, and ramming with 
tin on on elose*el until the muttou was completely 
dre ssi d Anotha of Ins performances was standing 
in a flaming tar barred util the w hole of it was 
consumed around him He subsequently exhibited 
m London 

Many of the feats e»f this kind are undoubtedly 
mere tucks, or illusions, produced by sleight of 
hand , others are capable of scientific explanation 
Then is nothing moie wonderful 111 stuffing blazing 
1 tow into the mouth 1 common form of mount* bank 
tire eating- thin 111 e iting flaming plum pudding, 
or 111 clipping the finger into spirits and httmg it 
bum like a candle it is ilso well known that the* 
tongiu , or the h irul dipped in w iter, may he rubbed 
with impunity agunst a white hot bar of iron , the 
Dyer of n apour cUn eloped between tlu hot metal 
I and the skin prevents eont ict iml produces coolni*s8 
(-.a SimnoiDAT »Vi vib of Lieji n>s) Nu* h per 
formanicb as those ot M Chanbert ire explained by 
tin we 11 know n puw c r of the li\ mg body to maintain 
its normal temperature, for a time, independently of 
the e xtern il tempci iture (sec Animal Hlat) 
FIltH-FN G INE, a machine* employed for throw- 
ing a je t of w ate r foi the* puijiose of extinguishing 
lire s This name w as formerly applied to the* 
nti am engine. Machine a for the extinguishing of 
hits hxxe been used from a y cry early date They 
were employed by the* Romans, and are referred to 
by Pliny , but he gives no account of their construc- 
tion Apollodorus, architect to the Empe*re>r Trajan, 
speaks of leitliein bigs, with pipes attached, from 
winch w vtei was prujeeted by squeezing the bags 
Hero of Alcxaneliii, in bis Treatise on Pneumatics 
— WTittcn probably about 150 years before the 
Chnstian era— proposition 27 , describes a machine 
yvhicli lie calls ‘the siphons used m conflagrations.’ 
Tt consisted of two cylinders and pistons connected 
by a leciprocatmg beam, which raises and lowers 
the pistons alternately, and thus, with the aid of 
v aht s opening only towards the* jet, projects the 
water from it, but not m a continuous stream, ftS 
the pressure ceases at each alternation of stroke 
The accompanying copy of Hero’s diagram 
cxpl 11ns itself Little or nothing is known as to 
the e xtent to winch engines of this kind were prac- 
tical ly used We have accounts of 1 instruments for 
fires, ’ and ‘water syringes useful for fires,’ in th© 
building accounts of tho city of Augsburg, 1518 , and 
in 1657 , Caspar Schott describes a fire-engine used 
in Nuremberg, which must have been almost 
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identical m construction with that described by Hero j 
It had a water-cistern, was drawn by two horses, j 
was worked by 28 men, and threw a jet of water* 



yv&r' 

l Sr * ' 


an inch m diameter, to a height of 80 fa t Tt was 
not until late m the 17 th c that the air cliambu 
and hose vui added, the first bung mentioned 
by Perriult m 1084 , and the hose ami auction pip< 
bang invented b> Vm dei Hade in 1070 In 
England, liand squirts w«ro ilrc <1 up to the dost 
of the 1 0th. century Tiny wen of bliss, .and 
contained tluce oi fom quirts of water Two men 
held the h indie Rat the suits, while v thinl fe»rc<d 
lip the piston 'Hie no/7le w is dipped in i vessel 
or water after ea<h diseliuge, then i used and the 
water again foieeel out So clumsy in appai itus 
coulei ha\< been but of little suvia m the ftaiful 
conllagr itions to wlneh tnu old wood built towns 
were ho subject 

With tht addition of the iirilumhoi and hose, 
and some, lmpi ov une nt m the' ele tills of construe 
turn, the ‘siphons’ of Huo bet um the modem 
fare engine The principle of the action of tlu an 
chamber, and of its count (turn with the pumps, Are , 
will be easily understood by the aid of tin annexed 
diagiam, wlie'rt' a represents m seetiem i piston 
ase ending, d the othti 

piston descending, f the 

9 \l pipe or hose eommumeat 

‘"'v mg with the w iter supply, 

fc \ 7 the liost that convey b tho 

i issuing stream to the lire', 

In the bill of the W it* i 
- _ in the air rh imbor, e the* 

J .j spice above filial with 

I _ l | ji I eoiriprcRse el air Thor t mg 
”' 3 - uU / piston raises the water Jrom 
. =~X IH (l / to fill as yhnder, the 
- 7 descending p ston fonts 

aMM jG ft the water con f uned m its 

f SpBjEi^y v, cylinder into the bottom 

W "Jr of the' air chamber, and 

y J thereby compresses the air 
in c The pjstems rise and 
descend alternately The 

compressed air reacts by its elasticity, ami pressing 
upon the surface 6r, forces the wate'r through the 
hose g In the space e, abov e b < , the whole of the 
air that formerly tilled the chamber is supposed to 
be compressed Assuming tins to be one' third or its 
original b ulk , its pressure* will be about 45 lbs to the 
square inch, and this pressure will be continuous 
y.nd nearly steady, if the pumps act with sufficient 
force and rapidity to keep the water at that level. 
As air may be compressed to any extent — and its 
elasticity is increased in exactly the same projiortion 

the force that may be stored in the compressed 

air is only limited by the force put upon the pumps, 
and the strength of the apparatus 
Under ‘proposition 9 of the same work, m which 
siphons used in conflagrations’ are described, 


Hero describes and figures the air chamber As * A 
hollow globe or other vessel, into which if any liquid 
be poured, it ivill be forced aloft spontaneously 
and with much xiolencc, bo as to empty the vesSeh 
though such upward motion is contrary to nature,* 
The globe is lepiesontal with a single piston 
attached for compressing the air Thus, about 1800 
yeais elapsed he foie proposition 9 aud proposition 
27 of this work woie put together for so obvious 
and useful i purpose as the lire engine, although 
tlu book w ih toh i ably well known to the nwtho- 
miticims of the juried, and when they were put 
togithei, it was piobably done by a pnicUcal man, 
who had m \cr hi aid of the name of Itoio 

r l he more k 1 i ntly < onstiui ted lire engines include 
contiivamis foj preventing the i n trance ot imul and 
grwtl, ind for getting reidily at the valves in case 
of their bung out ot mdu, whib the <mteni is 
dispensed with, a host bung c mud dmctly tn the 
w itu supply They aie usu illy drawn by two or 
four liorsi s, though sm ilb r i ligim s aro made to bo 
diiwn by hand oi by om hoi si The hose is of 
hatlm fasti in d by until nuts, instead of the 
sew ing foi ini l ly used In tin l f mtui States, cotton 
is wom n into i lubt b\ in u lum ly amsti licit d foi 
tin. pm post Two smh tubes an* fitful one within 
tlu other, iml In Id togithu by i solution of linhi 
nililur, whuh, on consolid ituig, foi ms i watu tight 
layu ' 

The flit tngnies of tin London Km Brigade 
est iblislnnuit liau usually 7 inch bun 1 b with 
S inch hIjoUi, ind thmw ibout TO gallons of w r atu 
jai imnuti Thui weight, with implements, iire- 
liiui, uwl (Inur, is about dO cwd Thisi aictound 
mon couvcnwnt foi guiual purposes than laigir 
uigints, is tiny cm bt diawn at a gillop by two 
hoists for a datum* uiuVi fix miles Kour horfies 
are uR(d foi gie itu dist mas A\ In n a largo engine 
is liqivml, two ol tin st liny bo joined together, 
and tin ow 180 gillons pu nmiute J Ik pumps are 
w orki d by 1< \ us, with long hoi i/ont il b irs ittaclu'd, 
to enable a numlnr of mui (o woik topi t her upon 
tlu same pumps Mmylugu engines than tin so 
hivi ban (onstrmtid and stuun lus been mirotss 
fully applial Tin hist appln ifion of the fiteain 
in i engine was ni uli whin tin \igyl< Rooms in 
London wui burnt d in ISiO Si v< ral floating 
lire engines foi conll igj itioiu in ir tht Thames 
Live ban construe tul md woikal l>y steam, one 
of tin st is tapablt of tin owing 1400 gallons per 
minuti A Hotting eiigiin w is used with consider- 
abb effect when the IIoums of J’ni Lament were 
burnt d , but at tht hit of tlm wm houses mar 
London Bridge (18(d), the fuiy of the combustion, 
when nt its m ixirnum height, was bo gicat, that 
the combi n< d cffoits of ill the London engines, 
whethei woikal by sti un or by hand, had no 
jicrceptiblf i flat m subduing it Koi all ordinary 
fires, the hind engines above i< filial to are the 
most u «t fril as tin y tan bt hi ought to the spot 
and pet in it f ion iiniritdiat« Jv, when is some time 
must .always lie lost m gating up tin steam, and 
in bringing to the io< ility tif tin Inn the larger 
steam 1m engine Tin saving of a few* minutes in 
often oimort import an a than doubling the quantity 
of w iter Those moic powerful engines are there- 
fore only bkdy to be used foi gr< it lircs, whore the 
mnaller engines, afttr working foi some time, are 
found to bo insufficient * 

It haa ban question! d win thor, m canes of vAjsy 
intense combustion, p < omparatively small stream Of 
watu bus any subduing effect at all— some assert 
that it limy tveu uunase the conflagiatiou. It 
appears that carbon, m a st ite of intense lncandef* 
cence, is capable of decomposing water by combing 
with its oxygen to form carbonic oxide; thuf gas, 
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as well 00 the hydrogen liberated from the water, is 
itself combustible , and it* is asserted that the heat 
generated by the combination of these two gases 
exceeds that which is lost in decomposing the 
water, and expanding it to the gaseous form This, 
however, is doubtful, for the subject has not yet 
received a sufficient amount of exact investigation 
to warrant any decided corn lusion eithei way 
For working fire engines, an organised body of 
Jtremen aie required In London, the fm inst- 
ance companies formeily had sepaiati establish 
nients of fire engines and f ir< mui , but in 182*> 
some of them united, and by 18 U all tin mi| mi tint 
companies combined, and the London >ir< bug id c 
was formed, under the mmagtnnnt of tin Jab 
Mr Braid wood, whom dtatli m the rhwhargi of 
ks duties at tlu gnat hie just rifimd to v\ is 
justly deplored throughout the i ountry as a 11 ifional 
loss The men of thi bugwle w< «u a uniioim, 
With strong lichmtH and until ipauh ts, to pmUrt 
them fiom the blows of falling n< mis, A< They 
havo about twmty stations m the m< tropohs, 
with from one to lour uigiius uid a projiortioiiatf 
staff of men at ci<h 'Tin coinage and skill of 
the men 111 making their way through uid about 
burning buildings, tin the jiurposcs of dim turn 
the stream from the host, or ior swing life uid 
property, and the gimril illicuncv of the whole 
organisation, no worthy of the highest praisi 
Most ot our provincnl towns now hiv< a Jilt 
bugade ujion tin sirae modi l as tint of London 
The f.ict that Lulls has hihil tunes as in my 
firemt 11 as London, is a toll rabh pi oof of i he innouiit 
of work tlio London hreimn 111 eillid upon to 
perform At Firts, as on the continent gnu r illy, 
the fm engines and hitmen aic undei government 
control, and the aupnn s poin/utib, 01 ilium 11, an 
©mpoweied to tnfon e the ibsistiiui of an/ people 
they can find in the shuts As tlu msiuaiiu 
companies in Engl uid pay 1 fi 1 to the fust pci on w ho 
gives notice of u fire it tlio engine stition, tin ri is 
always a supply ot \0Iuntce1s lioin inning 1 ibim 11 
and people in the stuets, Ik sides jndn un< 11, to pi 1 
form this import int strviee, and in like manner 
the pump bars of the fire cngiiKS an ilw.cya fully 
manned 

In many continental towns, luc watchmen ate 
stationed m commanding situations, such as churui 
towers, and tluir duty is to nng a fm bell, or 
otherwise give tlu alarm, 1111111c di itely upon obsei \ 
mg a conflagiation The fm companies of tlu 
United States are composed of voluutcti fnuripn, 
who receive no piy, but eertim lminunitus fiom 
taxation and nuhtii Bcrvn c Their annu il pai ide 
day is quite a fete Each company has a specivl 
uuiform, and 111 some utus the nvaby among 
them is so great, tli it they fi i quently ha\ e di sp< 1 ito 
fightB for the best ‘ lot atiou 1 for then engines 
Prizes arc awanled to those whose engines thiow a 
jet of w T ater to the greatest height 

In Constantinople, tin ro are two fire-towers, one 
on each side of the Golden Horn, with witchnnn 
continually stationed time Alaige wicker ball is 
hauled up to the side of the tower as a signal, and 
the cry of ‘Thtri is a hie at Scutari, TophanC,’ or 
whatevci bo the quarter of the uty in wdiuh it 
occurs, is laised and tiken up by the patrol, who 
striked!) e pavement with tlieir non bound staves as 
they repeat the cry In a few minutes, the alarm 
is thus spit ad tluoughout the whole city Even 
though the fire be at Scutari, cm the opposite side 
of the Bosporus, the whok of Constantinople is 
roused m this manner The patrol compel the 
inhabitants to assist 111 extinguishing the hre , and 
the method usually adopted is to pull down the 
houses to the leeward, and tlierepy isolate the 


conflagration. According to the old custom, if the 
fire lasted above an hour, and was three times 
proclaimed, the sultan had to appear in person, to 
entourage the firemen and people in the work. 
This custom is said to have been sometimes the 
cause of fires, the people taking this method of 
making "their grievances known to the sultan 
himself At present, the pasha of the district is 
summoned in Such cases 

FIRE ESCA'PES An immense number of 
loutnv .antes have been at different times proposed 
for < n ibling people to escape by windows and 
house lops from burning buildings They are of 
two distinct lands — one for affording aid from 
outside , and the other for enabling those withm the 
house to 1 ffict their owm escape Of tho latter, the 
simph st is a coid tli it should be firmly attached 
to the window sill of eveiy sleeping-apartment, 
uid coiled up cither in a box on the floor, or 
under a dre ssing t ibh , or other suitable place A 
iop» one quarter or time eighths of an inch tluck, 
uid knotted at intervals ot about a foot, is well 
adapted for the puipose A good quirter inch 
sishcoid will support horn three to foui cwt or 
more it 11c w r and will cost fiom bd to 2s , a< eoiding 
to the hught of tin loom A man with tolerable 
ncivc may let himself clown by means of such a 
coid, citlici by pi icing his feet iguust the wall and 
bunging * hand o\e r h 1’ clown upon the knots, or 
by obliging with his b and knees to the 1 ope as 
will as with his han is A 111 in miy let down a 
w 1 nn m <u iluld by me ms of 1 s ick it tlm uid of the 
lope, oi simply by i 1 fcening them to the end, and 
lift mg the' rojM piss thiougli his Lands, aided it 
m u ssai y by the fuctiou of the window sill, it it be 
illowc d to lie nd ovc 1 it A lope coiled upon a drum 
inside a dressing t ibh , w ith 1 w me h h mcllc to uncoil 
it, is anothei foim A pulley fixed to the window 
sill, ovci which runs a lope with a chan or simple 
bond to sit on, is 1 well known e ontuvane 1 

home me uis of esc ipe from evuy Hictpmgioom 
should be providtd, and the lumites should be 
thoioughly prcpuccl by knowing btforchind bow to 
u t in c isl of a hre cutting off communication with 
tin’ usual means ot outht In a row of houses 
with piojectmg bale onus, 1 boaid of Bufhcieut 
li ngth to re icli fiom the balcony of one house to the 
next may be kept 111 euli room, or even a rope 
might be thrown acio&s with tlu aid of a stone or 
lump of coal, Ac , tied to 011c end An exit by the 
loof 01 from the window on to the paiapet affords 
a ready means of escape from a top storv, and 
should alw ays be provided in t ill houses In case 
of emergency, when no provision has been made, the 
coid holdiug tlu sacking of the bedstead inay 
be undone, or tlio bedclothes and curtains tied 
together to form a rope, or as a last resource, the 
bedding may be thrown out of window to form a 
cushion to alight upon in case of the cord or bed- 
clothes being too short to reach the ground, or 
if there be 110 time to extemporise such cordage, 
and it should lie necessary to drop diiectly from J 
tlu window, m this case, it would be better to j 
haqg by tho hands from tho window sill and then * 
di op, than to jump direct, as the height of the fall j 
would be somewhat diminished thereby In all 
sin h cases, presence of imncl and coolness is of the 
utmost importance, and may render very simple 
and slender means of escape moie effectual than 
the most complete and elaborate w ould be without 
these quilitics, and presence of mind may be to a 
peat extent acquired chiefly by being mentally 
pieparcd, and, if possible, by rehearsals of what, 
should be done m case of danger 

Fire escapes, to be used from without, consist 
cither of simp|p ladders kept in churches, police-office^, 



mmtY-moswciL 




or other convenient stations, or a series of lad* 
ders that can be jointed together, of poles with 
boskets attached , of ropes with weights at one end, 
that they may be thrown or shot into windows , of 
combinations of ladders, ropes, bags, baskets, nets, 
&c The fire escape now generally adopted by the 
Society for the Protection of Life from Fire is a light 
carnage or framework on wheels to which a series 
of ladders, See , are attached It is thus described by 
the society ‘The main laddci reaches from SO 
to 35 feet, and can instantly be ipplicd to most 
second-floor vundows 1 >y moans of the carnage level * 
Tins projects on the opposite side to the ladder like 
the shafts of an ordinary carruge, and woiks upon 
the axle of the wheels as a full nun ‘The upper 
ladder folds over the main laddci, and is rused 
into position by a rope attached to its level mum on 
either side of the man ladder, 01 , ns rictntly 
adopted in one or two of the est apes, by an an mge 
ment of pulleys m lieu of the lever irons 'I he short 
ladder for first floors lits m under the carriagt and 
is of the grt at( st service Under tlu wlioh length 
of the main Luldu is a canv is tiough or bagging 
made of stout sul cloth piotectcd by an outei 
trough of copper wire nit, li ivmg suflicunt room 
between for tlic yielding of tin cam is m a person’s 
descent The addition of the ioppu wm is i 
great linproveincnf, as, il though not ittoiding an 
entire protection agunst the i invas failing it in 
most cases avails, and privciits tlu possibility of 
any one falling thiough Tile soaking ot the vain as 
in alum and otlur solutions is also uttuukd to, 
but this, wlnh pn venting its f] immg, c innot icinovc 
the nsk of act nleiit fiom tin fn i < li in mg the < m v is 
The available lnight of tin hi is< ip< s is ibout 45 
feet, but some of them carry a short buppknruntaiy 
ladder, which can be reulily fixed at tlu top, anil 
which increases the length to 50 fe< t ’ 

This society his upwards of 70 of tlnsp fire 
escapes stationed in diffenut pirts of London 
They stand in tin loulw ly, uni ai< each undu the 
charge of a conductor dining tin night Almost 
every house in London is within two or tlnei 
minutes’ run of om of thisi {since 18 ib, w In n 
tho operations of tlu sointv first eonuncneid, tiny 
have saved upwards of 500 liv< s At oue lui, nine 
lives were saved Ivy one in in and tut escape Fin 
escapes of similar constiuction ire now stationed in 
some of oui piovnicial towns Winn ri quirt d, 
they arc inn to the. burning hnust, the mam 
ladder standing nearly upright all the while Tt 13 
then directtd to the required window at a iondd» r 
able inclination, and the att<ndant ascends tlu 
ladder, and helps the inmates i ltln r to tk s< end by 
it, or if they ait' unable to do the* he lets them 
down by tno canvas trough, winch forms an 
inclined plane, along which they may easily and 
safely descend with the aid he is enabled to afford 
them 


FIREFLY, a name common to all winged 
luminous insects, at le est to all that possess much 
luminosity Except the 
1 intern fl v (q v ), they 
an all coleopterous,, and 
belong to two nearly 
ill led tribes, Lampy - 
/ ulex y to which the 
glowworm (q v ) also 
belongs and Elateridps, 
to which belong our 
skipjack beetles, and of 
wliu h the larvai are too 
well known to fanners 
as wiAj worms The 
male glowworm, which alone is winged, has too little 
luminoeity ever to receive the nain^ of F., but the 



Firefly (Lumpy rw Italica) 


fireflies of the south of Europe (Lampyrw Jtaltctt) 
and of Canada (L comma) are nearly allied to it 
See Glowworm Fireflies are only seen in the 
most southern parts of Europe. They abound in 
almost all the warmer parts of the world, and the 
brilliancy of the spectacle presented by them when 
glancing about m numbers amidst the darkness of 
night, has been often described with enthusiastic 
admiration Mr Gossc says of the Canadian F. i 
‘ Tho light is of a yellow colour, very different from 
the blue gleam of the English glowworm from this 
circumstance f at first took them for i audios in the 
woods, and though told what they were, at every 
one th it appeared, the same idea would come across 
my unnd They more frequently give out th© 
light while flying, thm wlun trawling or resting, 
though we m ly oiten observe the intermittent gleam 
as ont eiuwls up a stalk of grass, or rests on the 
leaf oi a ti ic They fly slowly, and as they fly, 
unit and tonieal their light with great regularity at 
uilcivdis of two or three si conus, making inter 
rupti d hm s of light thi ough the au , gloaming slowly 
along foi about a yuid, thou suddenly quenched, and 
appearing agun «d the same distance ahead Th© 
insect is a pretty luetic, with suit el\tra, of a light- 
hiown toll mi, rnxiktd with red, and handsomely 
stuped , tho light proceeds from the last three seg 
m< n ts of the abdomen, which an ol a dcluatc oream 
colour by diy At night, tin ho tin it segments die 
blight at all tunes, but at the tegular mtei vals I 
have mentioned, they flaflh out with dazzling 
Mph ndour If this pirt ho pluck ( d off and crushed, 
tii my pitches of bulb nice oi< ui for a k w inomonts 
mu mg tlu flesh, but tiny gradually dm away* lto 
fui tlu r d< senbis tlusi luellns as app< inng m gieat 
numbers in summer < n lungs, over wit and marshy 
ground, millions of thun above a rivet, oi over tho 
sin fan of a largo field, like stirs on a clear winter 
night, but flushing and disapj spring, and moving 
about m ina/v < volutions — But stdl mom bnllianfc 
an tho im flies of more 


tiopieal ngions, belonging 
to tlie tube ElaU > i<l<% 



lirclly (1 lain noctilurus) 


is the F of the West 
Indies (f'JIatn ntxtdiu ws), 
which gives out its light 
chicflv from two tye like 
tubertus ou tlu thorax 
The light is so powerful, 
tli it the smallest pnut 
iniy be read by it, anil 
tins become s quite i isy if 
u fiw of the in wits aie 
i ii dost 1 m a small glass 
v essel 'J in y ai e not unf rt 
quently employed— parti 
cularly in St Domingo- -to givi light for household 
purpose s , and tlu y ari um d for pm posts ot decora 
tion ou restiv ul-daya by women, who attic h them 
to tin lr dress or to tluir hm Om which had 
\n en xi cidc n tolly brought ihve to Pans, one© 
dHtonishrd uut aliroud the houbomg St Antoine. 
These inscits ar< < aught m sonic pirts of the West 
Indus— a torch Ik mg used to attract thorn— and 
in ought into houses to disLioy mosquitoes, whioh 
they eagetly puisui anil devour Ibee LuMiNOBiTT 
or IVSFITS 

FI KFLOCK, the namo applied on its introduc- 
tion, m 1000, to tlu old inusKt, which produced flr© 
by the concussion of flint and steel, to distinguish it 
from the matchlock previously in use, which had 
bi en fired by the iubcj tion of a lighted match at the 
powder-pm Writers of the earlier port of the 
18th c colli 1 firelocks 'asn&phans , * a word obviously 
corrupted from the Dut< h maphaan , and loading to 
the inference that they were brought to England by 




FIEEN2U0LA— FIEE-PROOF SAFES AX© EEPQSffYORfES 


William III and his Dutch auxiliaries. Their first silicate of boda («6e FlBK-jp roofing) Instead of 
invention is, however, involved m obscurity The wooden joists to support the floors of each story, 
weapon mas superseded before 1830 by the nercus aickod stone or buck work should be used, and 
sion musket , which, m its turn, has now yielded to this should be put together with sufficient care to 
the rifle (q v ) be independent of the mortar The roof should 

FIREN ZU O LA, Anofi-o, an author dintingumhid {“ i™»tmckd in like manner, wooden rafters 
for the Attic rboicene'.s of hi» language, was born at l |P,n f! titmly excluded Ihe doors should be of 
Florence in 1401 Having completed at 1'uugia 1 ? u, ) l " n, ] 1 the seiiinty would be much increased 
the studies which he commenced in Florence, lie * f t,u ,lo °" t*‘t'ccen any two apartments con- 
procecdod to Rome in anticipation of a bnllnnt ta,m "« < t ombu ^! b!c ,natr ™ ls were double, with a 
legal careei, but shortly ib melon, d the eternal < itv, U ‘'" <n thu “ e '* Ua l U> o( th ? 

disappointed m Imp, and slutt. ad m 1,< ilth It V 1 " 01 c,,urs '- w 1,ot KarticaM, to ‘T7 ° ot 

seems well authentic at, .1, tint he fmally , moiled l 11 Ul< ^ l>re i autiom m a duelling house, but the 

himself among tlic monkish biotheihnod of A illom l 1 irL> luav ", te-nsidtrably dummsl.ed 

brosa, and ros, to consul, , able influence, in sp.te l,y Ending to some ot then. Wooden staircases 
of the extreme li.e n, . of morels, end lie, uttousn.ss ut> , V'l l * ,, ‘ Uy dangerous J lie most important 

of writing for winch he w is noted The d it. «f <'-■>< djons loi a w n. house ue , that each apartment 

lus death is douhtful, hut it is g, m rally plied ^* U U ^‘Piiet. <1 limn tin next hy stout walls 
between 1542 md I5H 11„ <h,,f woiks it. a " non < one u< tine iintunk, and moie especially, 


-containing some sound lessons of just legislation mu \ r ' unuu , 1 ' “' v .7 T. 

to the ruling powers the eeiisme king skilfully * ^tiiiguish itself mile ss theie he along with the 
veiled hy means of lus imm d oi itois / lta,,<u»a < ombustible goods son,, oxyg. n giv ing substance, 
menti, a woik in close imitition ot the lhiame,on H, ' Ul ' w thlontc ot potass, or othu 

both ah regauta t he impurity fit sentiment, md vitiate s oi chloi ate 

classm punty of langui gc 11 Tmttuto chlfa btllczza * 1,lst lfc 1,11 W‘ L \ thlt * irohoua c e 

(Idle donfx, an eulogistic dwussion concerning the ntm l \ of v tlU,tluU y h™ 

charms of the gentle tu x, in whom hi w is moidi l) ! lt t,us 1S Au / rom ‘ lll « tlie ‘ ™ , 1 1 “ tlw (,rBt 
nately devoted Him vvoiks who published in I* “<> “<>“ hi it more it idi y than any 

Florence attu his dt ith f l lie bejt edition is tint ^hu miUinl nsul in buildup , hi corn! ly tast-nou 


of Florence (17M, 3 \ols ) 

FIRE POLICY St e T\si j A.SCI 


is lnblc to ei uk uul split win n suddenly heated or 
coohtl lion suppoits ma> midi i some tinum- 
stiiKis U (\in moil objectionable than wood, tor 


FIRE PROOF EU1L1HNCS The piobleiu of d the wati t fioin i liu i ngme wcu to play upon a 
construe ting wart houses dwelling houses, At , that ll * lt »d c \st non pidu, it would ]uobibly ^vo way 
shall bt pi oof gainst ill i isk of (onlUirrition, his nnnudutclv while \ stout wooehn In am might bo 
not yit been solved r llu liilulitv to eonll le'i ition tvtinmushed lufon b< in«' lmnud thiough When 
may be grt itly dunmiolud hy tlu < onstjuction of bmldums su]>|.oi-ted by non Riders m biu-nmg, 
a building, but cannot he cntnclv miUd, ind tlu y lu * 11 mole eli.igt ions to tiiamn than those 
therefore, jii u)i ‘Im proof y buildings (outlining "dh wood, is tlu cxptiumtd human cm foim a 
furmtuie or other combustible mite nils ot any J>n tty ae t mate pidgnie nt ot tlu time that burning 
kind, the oidimuy pree lutiorn agiinst tin should "<x‘den be mis will si md, and may move about 
bo stnctly ohsmed It is well to state this it the ln t,lMl 'uinitv to dm ct the stu am of water to 
outsit, .is, uni ib* it he understood a so called liu " ll( K it is most needed but non gudas split and 
proof budding miy be molt dangerous thin m witliout visible notiee It is on this account 
oidmary one, e spoa illy in w u chouses, , intrusted f h it floors of aichtd niisoriiy lie recommended 
tei the e ai e of vile, linen md othcis, who, relying ibove In gii it lilts, the heat is sufficient to 
upon the supposed immunity the name cvpusses, fuse iron 

aie liable to neglect many pm mtions they woulel Without genng to the c\i»ense of making ware- 
not full to ohseivc m i building believed to be bouses and manufactories absolutely hre proof, 
dangerous Ihe most destiuctne hre tint has tci tain pit cautions not of a costly nature might bo 
occurred in London since lbbb w is the recent one wtiully adopted, foi the junpose of merely checking 
at Cotton’s Wliaif the w irt houses of vvlnih weie the pi ogress of e ouff agr ition until the arrival of 
wliat is tilled ‘hre pi oof’ r Ilu gnat fury of this bn engines Among these simple measures, may 
conflagration depended on tin mturc ot tin goods be included lion doors hinged on stone between 
that were stoied It is bcauel) possible to believe different dtp utnu tits , a sufficient deafening not 
that sucli combustibled as tillow turpentine, 1 lsl b destructible between the ceding of one 
&e, could have beam stored m the viemity ot *d° r Y in d the floor of that above, and stone stairs, 
saltpetre, unless there had existed some faith in rendering timber difficult ot combustion, see 
then practical isol ition from e ich otlui bv the Fiki juoommg 

hre pi oof elusions of tin building, as it is ho well FIRE PROOF SAFES AND REPOSITORIES 
understood that, s.iltpctu, though incombustible are used as leceptaeles for deeds, papci -money, 
or itself, intensifies to an immense extent the com ic count books, ana other "valuables They are now* 
bustibihty of .ill combustibles l>y supplying them legulu articles of commerce, Mid are to be found 
with undiluted oxygen when heated in contact or m almost every counting house, lawyer’s office, 
within a model ate dist mce of them jeweller's or vvatchm ikei’s shop or w irehouao, and 

a he imartst ajiproximation te> hre proof construe uc* uk1is]m usable to banking and such like est&bliafa- 
tjon miy bo obtained as follows the walls should mints Our forefathers used oaken chests secured 
ne of stout oi buck and any ties, lintels, &e , with iron straps and studs for similar purposes, 
required m the construction should be of iron. The Th it which formerly contained the crown- jewels of 
b ina^a should be of iron or stone, and the floors Se otlauel, and instill exhibited in Edinburgh Castle,^ 
wood concre f e » or stone Wherever is a good example Subsequently, iron chests zUkde 

^is inevitably used, it should be prepared with simply of stout cast or wrought iron vyer6 used# 
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The modem safe has double walls and doors of 
stout iron plates, and the space between the plates 
is filled with some substance that shall resist the 
transmission of tho heat which would be readily 
conducted through solid iron The materials used 
for these linings are vor) v arioua— sand, dried clay, 
charcoal, ashes, bone dust, alum, g> psum, Ac The 
safes of Messrs S Mordan A Co , which are largely 
used by bankers, are lined with a mixture of equ il 
parts of saw -dust and alum Some rnnkeis include 
Bmall vessels containing liquids, the vessels burst 
when heated, and tlic liquids < \i rt some cooling 
effect Alum uts in nearly tin sanu manner It 
contains 24 eqm\ «.il< nts of watci, or ne uly hilf its 
weight At 212 , ten equrv dints art dnun off in 
vapioui , at 2 IS 0 , ten more, and at 302°, the foui 
remaining cquiv dents are \ ol it i list'd It is a nustakt, 
however, to suppose that any of these linings c m 
louder sueh a safe really lire proof , and tins is 
admitted by the nvm scrupulous m inuf leturtis, 
who taicfully abstain from using the design ition 
of 4 fire proof,’ but apply that of ‘fire ltsisting’ 
which liontstly describes all tint they an capiblc 
of doing, as tin 3 may resist the action of fin for 
a considerable time, but whither or not tin 11 
contents may lie ultimate 1 \ prisoned from 1 tin, 
is simply 1 question of the duration and mte 11 
Mity of the lu it to whuli the) iri exposed Iheir 
great weight in some eisis ismsts in presiiving 
them, espee 1 dly when on an upper H 001 is such a 
safe would be the tost tiling to hie ik thiough the 
burning joists and descend t<> the lowei put of tin 
building, when the file is usually the most sinotlu u d 
These safes are sometimes lit into rietssis of stout 
in isonry, limit on purpose, and piotectod by in 
addition il double non door This, of course, idds 
gieatly to then sennit) All stieli safes should of 
course be scrim d by the best looks tbit i in be 
made, protei ted by e\ ery possible pre < nition ag mist 
picking, blowing up by guupow del, 01 other \ lole n< e 
&ee Looks 

FIRE PROOFING Atte mpts have eontinu illy 
been made, to render cotton, linen, and otlu 1 tcxtili 
fabnes, timber, At , me ornbustiblo , but at pnseut 
they have been but p irti dly suer cssful Time in 
many means by wine li fabrics nnv be pitvenitd 
from flaming, their combustion being nduud to a 
slow smouldering, and tho many ncent ras< s of 
fatal results from the present exti iv igint dimensions 
of laehes’ dr< ssos have rendere il tin adoption of some 
such protection against hie vciy desnible By 
moistonnig the fabric w itli a solution of an) s tin 
Bubstance, which, upon drying will li in minute 
Crystals deposited m or between the fibres, its 
inflammability will lx gre itiy diminished, but the 
Balt imparts a degree of baislim ss to the fabrie , and 
m many cases w e iki ns the fibres Alum sulphate' 
of zinc, and sulphate of soda hive been usi el, and 
are effectual to prevent flaming, but they weaken 
the fibre Common salt doe 3 the same Phosphate 
and Bulphate of ammonia are less objectionable on 
this account, but the former de< ompost s by contae t 
with the hot iron in ironing Tungsl ito of soda has 
been proposed, and is said to have no lnjunous effect 
on the fibre Sulphate of ammonia, chloride of 
ammonium (sal ammoniac), and borax, are among the 
best fitted for domestic use, though they are not 
unobjectionable For made up clothing, borax is, 
perhaps, the best, as it is most effectual m its 
action, and is the least injurious to the appearance 
of the article, though it is stateol to have* some 
weakening effect on tne fibre, this, however, is only 
perceptible m case of a tearing strain, and will not 
* perceptibly damage such articles as ladies’ under- 
clothing, or anything else only subject to ordinary 
W fr qr. Wood lias been treated in a similar manner 


Milk of lime, alum, sal ammoniac, sulptote of 
ammonia, chloride and sulphate of erne, sulpmvret of * 
lime and baryta, Ac , have been Used, and it* 
inability , but not its combustibility, is destroyed lake 
tho fabrics, when similarly treated, wood smoulder* 
slowly The most efficient protection to wood is 
silicate of sod 1 If planks of moderate thickness be 
brushed three or four tunes over, on each side With 
a strong solution, they are reudered almost mcom- 
bustiblc , they will only burn when very intensely 
heated The silicate fuse's and forms a glass which 
envelopes tin surface, ami even the internal fibres 
of the wood, if it be sulhuently saturated, and thus 
seals it from the ox)gcu of the iir 

FIRE RAISIN (3, in the law of Scotland, is the 
equivalent term for Arson (q v) 111 England If 
an) pirfc of a temment, howcvei small, lias been 
set tire to wiliullv, this crime has bi'en committed 
It is quite liiclilh rent where the fun lias com- 
Tuuued, md the ofleme is frequently perpetrated 
b) setting tire to furniture., or to other objects cither 
within or without a house , but it is not regarded 
as completed, mil is punished as a separate mine, 
of which we shall ‘qx ak nfterw ai da, unless the fire 
his (ommuini it«d itself to some pmt of a build- 
ing If tin lne origin ited in e arclessnese, how 
ever gross it is not wilt ul tne raising, but a minor 
ofli ik t , imrudiible* with fine anel imprisonment 
Hut it the intention was to injure the proprietor 
of v tenement by burning, not his house, but an 
object in its n< ighbouiliood e g, a haystack — 
md the file was uce ult ntally communicated to the 
house, the offence is the same is il the lire had been 
ipplu el to the house elirectl\ The inti lc tion of capital 
punishment foi the otic nee of tne rui wing is now in 
desuetude When 1 in in bums lus own housei 
without e ndangi iing the life of any one, he has not 
e omnntte el the crime* of fire laismg, but he may 
be punished ciijiimdly, if the at t was dono foi the 
purpose of di fi Hiding the msmers Till lecently, it 
w is the inle in Se oil ind, that where fire was tho 
lesult of inevitable accident it fued a camel or 
innkeeper fiom re speniflibility foi my goods that 
weie ehstro)<d in lus e ustoely, unless while, fraud or 
< olbismn eoulel be she wn , but the J ivv in this inspect 
his been altered by Mu M<i< mtjJe L iw Anmndment 
Act, 1*1 and 20 Vie t e bO, whieli provides, h 17, 
tbit iftei the passing of the let ( J 8,%), ‘ All earners 
foi hue, of gooels within .Scotlind, fill ill bo liable to 
nuke good to the ownti of sue h goods all losses 
arising from areidentil fne while such goods wore 
in the possession 01 custody of such carriers’ — 
thus equalising tin law of Scotland with that of 
Engl md 

Atte nipt ng to set lire to houses, crops, Ac, 
is a distinct crime from Arson (q v ), or the actual 
destruction of property by fire Hy ( ) and 10 
Viet e 5, it is enacted, that if anyone shall attempt 
to stt fire to a house*, Ac , with such intent that thft 
offence, if committed, would be felony, and liable to 
1 x 3 transportcej for life , he m iy be transported for 
fifteen ycais (now penal se mtude), or imprisoned 
foi two >iars r i he attempt to burn growing crops 
of corn, Ac, is a felony by 7 and 8 Geo IV c HO, 
and p imsliable by transportation for seven years, or 
by imprisonment r lheso off nets arc also misde- 
meanouis at common law By 24 anel 25 Viet, c 
97 , s 8 , the' attempt to set buildings on fire is 
punish ibh by penal Borvitudv for fourteen years, 

! or imprisonment for two ye^rt , if a male under 
sixteen, to be whippe d 

In b^otland, an attempt to commit wilful 
raising (q v } is an offence at common law. It iff 
not nee cssary to constitute this offence that the fire 
I should have consumed any part of the bttfidltoflL 
| Ac, Furniture — as a mattress— partly eoniiuified. 
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a ligttfed peat thrust under a stack without igniting 
it, arc sufficient to warrant a conviction. Inciting 
others to commit fire-raising is an indictable offence , 
and, m some old coses, persons have been punished 
for the mere threats to commit the offence, without 
being guilty of any overt act 

The English Act 9 and 10 Viet c 25, declares th it 
whoever shall maliciously, by the explosion ot gun 
powder or other explosive substance, destroy or 
damage any dwelling house m which the rc is any 
person at the tune, is guilty of felony, anil shall be 
Subjected to transpoi tation for life, oi not less th in 
fifteen years, or to an imprisouim ut not cm tiding 
three years Blowing up a building with intuit to 
piurder, and thereby indangoiing life, oi casting 
upon any person any < xplomvc or cohosh t fluid 
whereby grievous bodily harm is occasioned him, 
and similar ofhnciH, aic dt eland hubpit to the 
same punish mi nt Att< mptmg any of tin sc oflew c s 
subjects the perpetntor to a minor punishment 
The inanufactuung or having in possession my 
explosive substance, ordinguous or noxious thing, 
or any machine or instillment for the puiposc 
of committing any of the above oihnccs, is a 
xmsdcmeanoui, liable to unpiisonmciit not exeted 
log two ycais Male ofhncbis under tighter ii 
years of ag«, convicted unclt i the act, may be 
whipjicd 

FIRE SHIP, a vcssfl, usually an old one, filled 
with < onibuRtiblcs, sc nt m imong u hostile sepi id ion, 
and there fired, in the liojie of destroying some oi 
the ships, or at least of pioducmg great confusion 
Livy mentions the use ot siuli oy the Kliodians, 
B o 190, but among the fust occasions m modem 
times when they an known to hive bee n employed, 
weio by the Dutch in tlu Scheldt dining tlu Wai 



Sea. At a very early *ge> he went with hie father 
(Gholam All Hindu Shah) to India, where we find 
him, when twelve years old, at Ahmednu|Kur, m 
the Deccan, sharing the instruction which the 
latter gave to Pnnce Miran Hussein Nizam Shah. 
He afterwards becamo captain in the body guard 
of Murteza Nizam Shah , and when this king was 
deposed by his own son, F ’s former fellow student 
— w ho, in his own turn, was deposed and murdered 
m less than a twelvemonth afterwards — F went 
to Bijapoio (998 ii , 1589 ad), wheie Ibrahim Adil 
Shah II , the rcigmng monarch, received lmn with 
great honour He also appears to have conferred 
a military rank upon him, as, soon after his 
arrival, F is mentioned as taking part m an action 
against Jumal Khan, m which he was wounded 
and taken pnsoiiei, but ere long he made his 
escape His dc ith is supposed to have taken place 
shortly after the yc vr 1012 His great w r ork is the 
Tmikhi ririshtu , or History of tne Mohammedan 
Power m Jneha, which ho finished in 1018 ii (1609 
a T) ) Twenty years weie spent in its prepara- 
tion, and tin numbci of books used foi, and 
p irtly embodied in it— special lustoiics ot certain 
periods and provinces -unuuiits, according to F 
himself (Introduction), to thirty five , but twenty 
others besides these are quoted m the course 
of the w oik It consists besides a preamble or 
introduction on the P »gicss of Mohammedanism 
in India, and a final icatisc on the geography 
and the elnnite ot li u — of 12 divisions, ti eating 
of the, lungs of Ghi/ui and Lahore, Delhi, the 
Dec cau, Gu/crat, Malw ill, (' unleash Bengal and 
Bcliar, Mooltin, Nmde, ('ashmen, Malabar, and 
of tbo saints ot Tndia Wntton with an impar 
tiality, simplicity, ind clearness rut. in an Eastern 
work, this history h is be coma i standard work on 
the subject, into which it was tho lust to enter at 
length Single portions of it li ive been translated 
by Dow, Scott, btewait, Anderson, &C but the 
wdiole woik, edited fust by .1 Briggs (Bombay, 18 31, 
fol 2 vois ), w os also translated by him (London, 
1812, 8vo, 4 vols) A f idler account of F’s life 
and writings, by tho same, will be found in the 
second volume* of the Tiausactions of the Asiatic 
Socitty 

FI'Il KIN (dim from four , the fourth part of a 
barrel), an old measure* of capacity containing nine 
gallons (old ale and beer measure) But previous 
to tho year 1803 it had two values, being estimated 
at eight gallons in old ale measure, and at nine m 
old beer measure The firkin is equivalent to Of 
imperial gallons See Gallon 

FI'RLOT (acc aiding to Jamieson, from Ang 
Sax fio rth and lot, the fouith part), an old Scotch 
dry measure, of which there were four in a Boll 
(q v ) Though differing m value for different sub* 
stances and places, its relation to the boll remained 
inv armblc See Peck 

FIRM Sec Partnership 


of Independence in the Nctlieiluids, and, shortly 
after, by the English in l r >S8, against the Spanish 
Armada. The Chinese tiled them against the 
British fleet before Canton in 1857, but unsuccess 
fully The serviet of nivigatmg one of these shijis 
into the midst of an enemy, there filing it, and 
then attempting to escape, is always fraught with 
groat risk ot failure and disastci 

FIREWORKS See Pyroteciiny 

FIRE WORSHIPPERS See Guebebs. 

FIRISHTA, Mohammad Kasim Hindu Shah, 
a celebrated Persian historian, bom towards the end 
of the 16th c (1570?), at Astrabad, on the Caspian 


FI'RMAMENT, a word m use of old to signify 
the vault of heavoiL The term found its way into 
Fngbsh from the Vulgate, which renders the Scp- 
tuagmt Stcreoma, and the Hebrew Rcikia, by the 
Latin Firmamentum (Gen l 6) llakia (from the 
veil) rala, to beat or strike out) signifies whatever 
is expanded or stretched out, and was specially 
employed by the Hebiews to denote the hemisphere 
above the earth, compared (Exod xxxv. 10) to a 
splendid and pellucid sapphire Elsewhere (Ez. l 
22-26) it is* spoken of as the ‘floor* on which the 
throne of the Most High is placed. Hence it follows 
that the notions of solidity and expansion were 
both contained m the Hebrew conception of the 
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firmament. Hie blue ethereal sky was regarded as a 
solid crystal sphere, to which the stars were fixed 
(compare the cado affixa sidrra of Pliny, 11 39 
and xvui 57), and which was constantly revolving, 
dairying them with it This sphere or firmament 
divided ‘the waters which were undci the hr 
mament from the waters which wen. above the 
firmament , * and the theoi y of the phenomena of rain, 
Ac, was, that there were ‘windows in heaven* — 
l. e., in the firmament, through which, when opened, 
the waters that were above the hi mament descended 
‘The same day w me all tin. fountains of the gre it 
deep broken up, and the windows ot heaven weie 
opened,’ Gen vn 11 r J 'he in w entertained by the 
Greeks, and othei early nations, was essentially the 
same In the progress of istiononucal observations, 
it was found that many of the hta\enly bodies had 
independent motions, inconsistent with the notion 
of their being lixcd to one sphere or in manic nt 
Then the number ot tryst illiue spheres were mdc 
finitely inert astd, eirh body that was clearly inde- 
pendent of the lest having one assigned to it, till i 
complex system w is mtioductd, < ipablo of being 
fully understood only by the philosophers who 
formed it Set Piotfmah S\ sum It was long 
before men fount tl the idea of tin possibility oi a 
body Ik mg mainlnmd m motion m spice without 
a fixed support and (onsuluing the numbei of 
phctiomuia of wine h tin hypothesis of a crystalline 
firmament ofh red in appaient ( \pl untion, vu must 
regard it as having been in its diy i cimous and 
ingenious spe c illation 

FI'RMAN, i woid of ]\rsuu oiigm, wgiuiks in 
ordei, and is used by the Tuiks to cl< note in> 
official decree (intuiting fiom the Ottoman Port* 
The light of signing any firm ui relating to aft uis 
connected with his speeitl department is cxemsod 
by every immstei and membtr of the di\ in, but 
the oifiee of placing it the In ad of the in man the 
thoijuxl — a cipher emit lining the name of the suit in 
m interlaced letti rs, and wine h alone give s i fft ct to 
the decree — ih committed to tin hands of i spec i il 
mmistci who is < ailed nu/iandp f[h udi The mini 
applied to such decree s as have be i n signed by tlu 
sultan lnmsclf is hath nhntf The name fit mui 
may also signify a moic formil kind of Turkish 
passport, whiih can only be grant* d l»y the suit in 
oi by i pashi —A wnttui peinussion to tiaile is 
culled in ludi i a in mail 

FIRSTBORN (Hcli Jldor, Or jn nfotokai, hit 
pnmogenitu'i), m smpturil use, signifies tlu nrst 
male offspring, wliethei of man or of other animals 
By a principle of the Mos tic 1 iw, and indeed of the 
common law of nature, it was cstahlibled tint the 
firstlings of all the piodiut of cieatures, whither 
animate or inanimate, wtn m sonu sense due to 
the Creator as a recognition of )Iis bupnme 
domimon St e FitaiTmtis Und» r tlu title 
arising from this recognition aie to bt cl isse d many 
observances regarding the in st horn of animate 
beings, whether lational or in itional, which ]>re 
vailed among eastern n itions gt nerally, or which 
are specially established bv the Mosuc law 1 The 
first born male, whether of men or of animals, was 
devoted from the time of birth to God In the 
Case of first bom male (hihhen, the law require d 
that, within one month after birth, they should be 
redeemed by an offering not exceeding m value li\ e 
shekels of silver (Exod. xm 13) If the child died 
before the expiration of thirty days, the obligation of 
redemption ceased , but if that term w ere completed, 
the obligation was not extinguished by the subse 

S t death of the infant This redemption^took 
according to a fixed ceremonial. The first 
male of a nimals also, whether clean or unclean, 
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was equally regarded as devoted to God, The first* 
born of clean animals, if free from blemish, Was to 
be delivered to the priests within twelve months 
after birth, to bt saci meed to the Lord (Dent xv. 2l\ k 
nor was it permitted to any but the pnegta tO 
nartako of the lltsh of stub vu tarns (Niiin xvm 18k 
If the animal wue bit unshed, it was not to be sacri- 
ficed, but to be eaten at homi (l>euf w 22) TfiO 
first limn of nnt It an ammds, not bung a fit 
for sacuiiLC, was titlur to be put to death, or to be 
redeenn d w ltli the addition of one fifth of its value 
(Lev xwn 27 JS um win 15) It not ledeomOtl, 
it was to Ik sold, and the price given to the priests 
2 Piiinogi intuit , belli by the pntriaielml and by the 
Mosaic liw, hid centum puvihgts attached to it, 
the clutf ot which won tlu he ulship of the family, 
and a double portion ol the mheiitmuc Bofoie the 
time of Moses, liovuvcr, it was in the power of the 
fatliei todieult) which among ill Ins sons should be 
commie reel the lust bom Moses oi dimed that the 
light should invariably belong to the first born m 
point ot turn 

Among other nations, consul* table variety existed 
as to the slice e s non of elultlicn to tho inherit- 
ance of then pin nt Tin Gieiks, wpo* tally the 
Atiiini ms, exclude el tlu ft miles of a family so 
ngoioiisly fiom the mhe 1 itane ♦ , that in the t'v cut of 
a 1 itlu r dying intent it' uul without liens male of 
Ins body , the w m st ui ile\ kinsman sue r e celts l to tho 
estate lio latei Horn ms on tlu contrai y , placed 
cl uighte rs on the sum fooling with sons as to the 
division of mtestitc pmpnty The Mohammedans 
gave the eliughteis a nilini shut of the father’s 
t si ite, but only one bill of tint assigned to the 
sons All the n itions oi Gum uni distent restricted 
the bin cession, espc cully m land, to heirs mall 
But tlu V lsigotlm in Spun adnntte el fe males, except 
m e ( rtam cemtingc lie le a 

The rights of the find. horn in English and Scotch 
law art noticed under Mnussioiv, PKIMOGKNITUBJT, 

&t In Frame, the luv of pumogeuitiuo fell at 
the Involution, in rommon with many other relies 
of the ft mill by at* m How fn llie results of tile 
eh in go hive been benefit nl, is still a moot ques 
turn iiuong pojitie al e e oiiomists In the stuto e)f 
Vuginit, also, tile i the Aim tie an re volution, a 
similar eliitigee look plue, aiul th it the e fiance 
his. been m aceoidineo with public opinion m 
th it yt tie ill ty be nifcned ireim the fart, that ft 
paicnt now commonly mikes, by will, tho same' 
disposition of Jus prope rty as that which would be 
pi ovule el by theliw itself in the ease of his dying 
mte slit* 

FIRST FltriTS (lleb ? wlnth, Oi pi oloqenne 
mala ami apunhai, liat pi unit in ), that portion ol 
the fruits of the tirth and e>tlui nitiiial produce, 
which, by the usage of the lews and other ancient 
nition e , w is ofiVieel te> God, as an acknowledg- 
ment of Jin supnim dominion, uul a th inksgivirig 
for His bouutv Among tlu Jews, tho institution 
of fi ist fiuits e ompiise d botli imhlu anel puvato 
offerings 

Of the fonner clihs, there went) three principal 
offerings the first vv is it the' ojm rung of the corn- 
haivest On the diy alter the Bassov or Sabbath, 
the H>th of the mouth Nmn, a sheaf oi new corn, 
which wa^ nit and gathered with much solemnity, 
was e irntd to tlu Holy Rlncc, aurl there waved > 
befoic th< iltar (Lev xxm V uul foil ) , nor was ill ; 
permitte d to e oninw iu the harvest work till after ; 
tins solemn acknowledgment of the gilt of fruitful-^ 
lutis Again, at the beast of Bentccost, two lo&ve* 
of leavened bicad, maele fiom the flour of the new 
harvest, weu waved, with a similar form of vfoftkm, 
before the altar (Ex xxxiv 22) Thirdly, aft the 
Feast of Tabernacles, in the 7th month, Waft held 
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the groat feast of the gathered-in harvest, the final 
acknowledgment of the bounty of God in the fruits 
of the year (xxm 16) 

Besides these public offerings of first-fruits on the 
part of the entire people, individual Jews were 
bound to private offerings, tach upon his own behalf 

1 A cake of the first dough of the year was to be 
offered to the Lord (Nuni xv 21) 2 The ‘first of 

all the fruits’ were to In placed in a basket, and 
earned to the apjiomtcd place, whore the basket 
was to bo offered with a pusenbed fonn of words, 
commemorative of the sojourn of Israel m Egypt, 
and of his deliver one* b> the strong hind (l)out 
xxvi. 2 and foil ) All thrsi offerings wore dmdtd 
into two classes — the first w Inch were calli d Bu urim, 
Comprised the various kinds of raw pioduic, of 
which, although the law hoi ms to conti mpl it( all 
fruits, sev<n sorts only wire (onsidertd by tin. 
Jewish doctors to fall muhr the obligition of fust 
, fruit offcnng— ' vi/ , wheat, bail* y, gi ipts, figs, ponn 
granates, olives, and dates The law leys down no 
rule as to the quantity of thi first flint offering, 
and it would bo tedious to enfir into the many 
questions regarding it which li ivt bun taisrd by the 
commentators Jt was custom iry tor the offticrs to 
make then oblations in eoinjuims of twenty four, 
and witli a singuLuly striking and i flectivc tere 
niomal 

Tlu second class of fust fruit offerings were 
called Trruvioth, ami comjmsul the produce of the 
year in the various forms m which it is prep it eel for 
human use, as wine, wool, bicod, oil, date honey 
lined onions, and cue umbus As to the quantity of 
these ofk rings, md the persons on whom the obliga 
tion fell, thirt arc nuny discussions, fox whuli we 
must refc l to the biblu il authoiiln s 

Under the kings, and agim aft< r the captivity, 
much laxity crept into the obser\ ince of this 
practice, which Nchcimoh ltboimd to uuvi m 
its primitivt cxactiH ss Olh rings inalojmis to the 
Jewish first fruits became usu il vtry i uly m the 
Christian Church, as is cliai fiom u pisaig* m 
Irenams [Adv lhn , 1> n < 17 and U), but tin 
extent to which it pic varied, ami the amount and 
general charuter of the oblation, ire exceedingly I 
uncortam It appears to have been mugid m the 
legal piovriiou established by the* empeiors 

The imdievil ccchsiastu il impost known under 
the name of prnmtm , or first finits, and whim 
times of annates or anualia, was entirely different 
By the word, m its nieduval uul modem scum, is 
meant a tax imposed bj the popes on poisons 
presented directly by the pope to those benefices 
which, by tlic cinonnal rules, or m virtue of 
privileges cl umed by tlu in fall within the papal 
patronage Persons so pit suite el wue required 

to contribute to the Roman set tlu first fruits 
(that is, the income of the fust jeai) of their 
benefice During the residence of the popes at 
Avignon, when the papal necessities compelled the 
use of every mourns foi eking out a pit curious 
revenue, the impost was sought to be extended to 
every benefit e , and this cl um was the subject of 
many contests, especially in Germany and m Eng 
land, when, the claim, bo far as regarded dinet 
papal presentation, had existed from the reign of 
King John Henry VIII , by two successive 
statutes (25 Henrj VIII c 20 and 20 Henry VJ11 
c 3), withdrew the right of first fruits from the 
pope, iu order to transfer it to the king, and he 
established a special court for the administration 
of lii at fruits, which, however, was soon disused 
In the reign of Anne, the revenues arising fiom 
this impost in England were vested in a Board, to 
be applied for the purpose of supplementing the 
incomes of small benefices (2 Anne, a 11) A 
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similar change was introduced in Ireland by the 

2 Geo I c 15, but in the latter kingdom the 
payment was entirely abolished by the 3 and 4 
Will IV c 27 In France, tbs tax was abolished 
by the 'Pragmatic Sanction’ enacted at Bourges 
in 1438, and subsequently by the Concordat of 
Loo X with Francis I in 1512 In Spam, it 
ceased partially in the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and finally under Charles V In Germany, 
it formed one of the first among the Centum Gram - 
mtna presented to the emperor in 1521, and the 
cl iun ceased altogether from that period. 

FIRTH Set Fimir 

FI&CHART, John, a very extraordinary German 
author, wis born either at Mainz or Strasburg, 
probably about tlu year 1545 Regarding his life, 
we know very little He was by profession a jurist, 
but his writings exhibit an immense learning aud 
reading in all the departments of human knowledge 

A bout 1 *570, he madi a journey to England Towards 

1 580, he was living at Strasburg m terms of ekiBe 
friendship with the eminent book printer, Bernhard 
Jobm During 1581 and 1582, hr was advocate 
to the Imperial Ohambu at Spcier, and in 1585 
buamc buliff of Forbach, wh*re he probably died 
about 1590 Of th( very numerous writings which 
appeared 1570—1590, partly under his own, and 
partly under various titious names, about fifty 

have been proved to >c on the whole genuine, 
though disfigured by interpolations In respect to 
othi rs, however, the authorship is doubtful The 
original editions of almost all F’s works aie 
extremely iarc, but new ones have recently been 
published His most celebrated works are based 
on foreign models, particularly Rabelais, but there 
is no servile mutation manifested a free creative 
ginmsvvoiks plastically on the materials To this 
class belong lus Alhr PraltiL Grossmutter (1573), 

A wentht urhrh No u penrjehm lu he Ox Hrhiditkhtterung 
von U S W (1575), Podaqrammtsch Trosthuch 

Inn (1.577), Bincnkorb dr* Heyl BdmisrJien Tmen 
t rhwarms (1579), and ])rr Heih/j Brotkorb (1580) 
These writings arc wholly satirical With the 

most inexhaustible humour, he lashes, now the 
corruptions of the clrrg), now the astrological 
faneu s, the dull pedantry , or other follies, public and 
private, of the time Next to these stands the 
outrageously comic work of F ’s- quite original m 
its conception — entitled Flbhatz , Il eibertratz (1574) 
Essentially different in its homely and simple tone 
is his Das qlurkhafft Sdujf von Zunch, written in 
verst , and published in 1576 (new edition by Hailing, 
1829) Similar m point of style are his Psalmen 
nnd Gnstluhe Birder (1576, new edit Berlin, 1849) 
The rest of F ’s numerous writings, partly in prose, 
partly m verse, are of unequal merit, singularly 
varied in stjle and contents, the prose works 

Ik ing in g( ncral more complete than the poetic 
What giv es so high a v alue to F ’s satirical huinouv, 
is the warm and genuine feeling which he exhibits 
fv»r the moral foundations of all public and private 
life viz , religion, ‘fatherland,’ and the family, a 
feeling which betrays itself in his wildest mirth. 
IIis w orks are, moreov er, one of the richest sources 
from whence to draw information with regard to 
tlu manners of his time But perhaps the most 
extraordinary thing about F is his treatment of 
the language No German author can be compared 
w ith him, not even Jean Paul Richter himself. Ho 
coins new words and turns of expression, without 
any regard to analogy, but nevertheless displays 
the greatest fancy, wit, and erudition in lus most 
aibitrary formations The fullest collection of his 
writings is in the Royal Library at Berlin* For 
a critical account of the investigations concerning 
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m FISH-FISHERIES. ' t ' 

F And his works, sea Volmar in Ersch and Gruber’s 
Bncydopaxht (s. 1, vol 5) 

FISH, a naval term of various application. The 
fish is an apparatus of pulleys employed m dragging 
the flukes of the anchor towards the bow after it 
has been hoisted to the cat head — Fish front , or 
paunch, is a long piece of oak, or fir, com ex without, 
concave within, securely fastened on tho injured 
portion of a sprung mast or yard, to which it 
imparts rigidity Side fishes arc long pieces of 
timber dove tailed on the opposite sides of a made 
mast, to give it a circular form and the lcquisite 
diameter 

FISHER, John, Bishop of Rochester, was born 
in 1456 at Beverley, in Yorkshire, educated at 
Michael House College (now incorporated with 
Tnnity College), Cambridge, where he took his 
degree in 1191, and of which he became liustu m 
1495 Margaret, Countess of Richmond, mother of 
Henry Vll , charmed by the report of his virtue s 
and learning next appointed lnm lur (haplunand 
confessoi In 1501, he was elected ehuuellor of 
the umv ersity , and in 1502, btcirno hrst Margaret 
Professor of LM\ mity Tw o yt ars 1 iter, lie obtanu d 
the bishopric of Rochester For many jews aft< r 
this appointment, In labour* d diligently for tin. 
welfare of the church and the uimt rsitus Tin* 
Reformation of Luther found in him — as might 
have been expected fiom Ins di \out ecclesiastic ism 
— a strenuous, if not an able opponent In 1527, 
a rupture took place, between him and lit my in 
regard to the divorce of (Juec n Catharine F 
refused to dcclaie tin marmot imUuful I'rom 
this period, he hgurt s in tin' pohtu o religious stub s 
of lus time as a stanch adherent of the pipac) Jit 
opposed the suppression of tin hsst r mon ist* ms m 
1529, and the acknowledgment of Henry as h< id 
of the church m 1511, and thereby cxuittl the ells 
like of the party of piogicss m the English n ition 
His credulity- mxny would apply a harahci tt rm - 
in reference to Elizabeth Birton (q a ), the ‘Holy 
Maid of Kent/ involved lum in a still more pcnlous 
antagonism to the king He w is lrnpnsojied , uni 
on refusing to take the oath ifhrmmg the hgihty 
of Henry’s marriage w itli Anil* Boh \ n, lit w is 
committed to the Towtr, April 20, 1514, win re he 
was treated with great barbarity \ kind but 

inconsiderate act of Pope Pud III now hasttmtl 
the destruction of the old mm His Holiness is i 
reward of lus faithful smites, sent him a caidinirs 
hat m May 1535 When lltnry w is informo *<»f 
this, he exclaimed ‘Mother of God, he shall weai 
it on his shoulders, then, for I will leave him 
never a head to Bet it on ’ His rum w is now 
certain He was accuscel of high treason, md aft* i 
a brief trial, was condemned, and executed, 22d 
June 1535 F was one of those unfortunate pci 
sons who, with abundance of personal Mrtues, iind 
themsches opposed to tho ovu a helming tendencies 
of the times m which they li\e 

FISHERIES The capture of \anous kinds of 
fish for the pur|K)sc of trulc h is Uways been exten 
sively earned on in inaritinu c ountrics, and m those 
which. are watered by large nun, and has beta 
the means m many instances of adding greatly to 
their prosperity In (Ire' it Britain anti Ireland, 
especially, this pursuit affords remunerative employ 
ment to a large proportion of the population, and 
forms an unequalled nursery for sailors to recruit tho 
royal navy 

The art of capturing fish, like other arts, has been 
brought only by degrees to its present perfection 
Ip remote ages, fish were caught in the rndest 
manner by men who lay on the rocks, ready to 
jhoot them with arrows, or transfix them with 

spears. Even yet, in places which are only partly 
civilised, fish are taken with blankets or sheep- 
skins , and a roughly made spear, known a& a 
leister, is still used in the country district* of 
the United Kingdom m tho illegal capture pf 
salmon Ad\ am mg intelligence, however, and the 
use of fish i g an artie lo of barter for other kind* 
of food, soon led to mote effective modes of 1 
capture Persons who dwt It on the sea coast began ’ , 
to exchange fish for animil food killed by the 
inland hunters, uni in this wiy initiated a corn- 
mere <» which ia now rt presented by a vast amount 
of eipitil uid ent* rptiM 

Tho impoitmcc ot lislienes, as Wiring on tho 
food suppln s of n itions inland as will as maritime, 
and as tunning i it nmm ntivi outlet foi labour, can 
seamly be o\t u stunate d, mote especially as tish 
h is eu i bn n in th* gie atest demand by all elaast n 
of the pc o] ilt, ind has been in use foi human food 
fi om the most icinott penods Pluvious to the 

Ri foi mation it w is m uimtrsil dtmand m Bntaiu, 
being tlu pit scribed diet dining the fusts appointed 
by the church 

One great pt cub irity of tins source of wealth 
is that, with slight exceptions, tin* soihanest (if 
w e in iy so t all it) is ript ned, \c ithout trouble or 
< vpt nst for tlu hahtr, mIiii only requires to provide 
tin naans of gathtungit, and that, uudu eeitam 
r< gulations it is frit to all conn is Rmr fisheries, 
c mi pt in the ease of h ilmon, ire ro far as < oinnn rco 
is conceriud tompai itivt ly unproductu e m (Heat 
Britun , and Lot lilt \tn ik the only British fnsh- 
w^ittr like tlu produce of which ia worth men 
turning But the gnat contimntal rmrs abound 
in t ko lit nt lisli, wl ich m the «iggr» gate aio of very 
consult labli \ ilut 

r l he priucqnl fisheries of Lit it Britain are those 
connc ett d with the cipturc ot s ilmon, lieriing, siitll 
fish, cod, ho It s, turbot, mitktrel, tfec limnonso 
tpiuditns oi tin st lisli ait in constant demand, and 
the \ oi lmis lines of i ulw iy, tint lnanch inland from 
the t o ist, iflord i rapid irnans of tiansit, and have 
in t oust cjm lit t consitlci ibly < nlianct d the value of 
sea produce, ninth in iount r yt irH w is lost for 
want of a sufficiently rapid tomeyanco t> those 
nt its of popul ition wlu re it would hive found a 
rt nly vih In 1 itt, it ih illumed by those who have 
studied Hit subject, tint tin im leased demand 
for fisli, consequent upon the mortised facilities 
foi its trnisit, lus so alb (t«d the fisheries as to 
rtiuhi tlu m h ss piodmtm than formerly, when 
tin tie mind was mon limited 

It is dillnult to obtain rt liable statistics of the 
difftrcnt fidmns, is, excepting the government 
Board for »S otluiel, then is no recognist d autlionty 
on tin sub|tct The following figures. Waring ou 
the heiTing lislurits of Seotlaini, which irr tho most 
imjiortaut ot the fisheries of tin Lm ted Kingdom, 
art* t ikt n from ofhu il it turns mule by the commit!* 
siontrs for tin fishing of 1800 r Ihe total quantity 
of herrings tilled dm mg tliat ytar was bSl,193£ 
barrels tin tot il quantity bi and til, 2 11,9134 barrels, 
and the totil qumt ity cxportid 377,9704 barrels } 
being m mt it esc over the preceding yt ir of 189,706 
buiels m the quantity euitd, of 73,2374 in tho 
quantity bi inded, ancl of 104,991 m tho quantity 
exported From the fisht ry statistic accouute, wo 

find that in the ye ir 18M), 12,721 boats, manned 
by 42,110 lislif run n and boys ^ were engaged in the 
herring, « otl, and bug fisheries 3 Scotland and the 
Isle ot M in , anti that the total estimated, vain* 
of tho boats, nets, and hues employed m these 
fish< ru s tlunng the samej period was £750,196, 
The greater portion of the femngs are salted pr 
cured, and in this state they.aro sold in t$ry 
large quantities, not only in Great Britain, hut 
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ui her colonies and in other foreign countries 
At f lambing and other continental seaports, there 
arc inert Jiauta "who deal largely in cured herrings, 
and employ agents to visit the various British 
ports, m order to set ure a supply Accurate 
statistics of thr (quantity of herrings which is 
annually cured in Scotland may he consulted in 
the various returns of the Fishery Board The 
following flguies represent the number ot barrels 
cured annually for the last ft u y cars 1 852, 498, 788 , 
1858, 710,844 , 1851, G K» 5 12 , 1855, 700,708 , 185b, 

580.000, 1857, 550, (KM) , 1S58, (.10,000, 18.50, 

500.000, 1800,627,000, 1861 (supposcd)f 680,000 

The principal h< afy of tin h< rj ing fishery in (.n at 

Britain aic at Wick, m ( iithm ss shire, Scot land, 
and at Yai mouth, in Engl md , hut it is also t unr d 
on m many pi ms dong tlu roist r lh( mini'll 
consumption of innings m I ondon will give a 
good idea of the tot d qu mtity ot (h it ti sh riquucd 
for gentral consumption thmughouf tin. kingdom 
Upwards of »00,0()0 hands ol lush hcinngs, of 
700 fish to « uh burd u « annually used in tin 
great metropolis 265 000 Inskits of hlo iters, of 
150 fish per hiskct, mid not h ss Ihin 60,000^000 
of red barings Luge quantities ot tlu pihhird 
and of the sprit no iho (oiisunud, the annual 
value 1 of the litter being cstun itt d it upwards of 
£100,000 

A visit to Billingsgate* affbids the lust means of 
obtaining ri proper notion of the* food we ilth oi 
the sea Title tons upon Ions of all kinds ot iisli 
aio daily distidmtul 'Hu i\ frige quantities per 
annum of white fish estimated to li eve pisseel 
thlough Billingsgate m the course of the last live 
ycais are as follows Undelete ks, {,000 000 whitings, 

18.500.000 , soles, 100,000,000 , e e»d, 500,000 pi ue t , 

35.500.000, nuu ke id, 25,000,000 gieat is the 

demand feu white hsli throughout the kmgelom, 1h it 
ninny fishumen urn n f u noith n tlu Oikm\s 
to obtain them end we lit d vessels in 18(tl tueel 
tho c*xpmm<ut <>1 < inyiug h\e rod all the u iy 
from lieu kali, a veiv distuit iislm> (sitiuted in 
lat. 57° 35' N , md long 1 V 10 ), wht ie- thuo is 

an abundant supply of luge iisli, such as <o«l 
but hitheito with littlo «-uettss One vessel took 
on boaiel foity s« ou ed live eod it tins clCprtt, lmt 
on arriving d (licit Oimishv eml) thue score of 
these wore found to be dm , fm wlneh a sum of 
£24 W IS obt lined Most of the uul smuts e ury 
then eargo alive es hu is (lines* ml, but tiny 
dare not venture* iurtlier up the 111 lines, is tho 
Iisli would not live m its tend w iters The lush 
Beans ait 1 lame el loi tlu line epnlitv ol then white 
bsh , tho h nieloi ks of Dublin in puticular, hive 
a great reputation In Scotland, a v xst pioportmu 
of th© haddocks ire slightly smoked, anel sold as 
‘Finnans, * wliuh foim i well known bu iktnst drli 
cneym all pints ot tho countiv Laigc quantities 
of cod anel ling aie caught, split up, and sold in i 
dried state 

Tho most vain ihh white fish, individually con 
Bidertd, is tho aldei manic turbot, wlneh brings a 

» >nce Eels art* also caught m luge quantities 
sesasons, and fetch a nmuneiame priec in j 
tho London bah markets With reference to cod 
and ling, the annual lcturns published by tin 
Board of Fisheries m Scotland shew that, in tho 
yc ir I860, 115 688 cwt were cured dned, and 
4839J- barrels cured m pickle, and that the total 
quantity export* d w as 82,221 evvt c ured di ieck 
As rc garels c ruat.u cans md slieli hsh, Mr Mayliew , 
m ono of lus elaboiate woiks on London, states their 
annual consumption os follows Oysters, 495,890,000 , 
lobsters (averaging 1 lb each), 1,200,000, crabs 
(averaging 1 lb each), 600,000, slirimpe (324 to 
ft pint), 498,428,648, whelks (227 to half bushel), 


4,943,200 , mussels (1000 to .half -bush el), 50,400,000} 
cockles (2000 to half-bushel), 67,392,000, periwinkles 
(4000 to half bushel), 304,000,000 These numbers 
are applicable to a bygone time, and would require 
to be considerably augmented to represent the 
present consumption of these delicacies m London. 
5 lus branch of the trade represents, according to 
some i conormsts, an annual sum of about £300,000 
9 he lobster, being by far the most valuable of the 
< rustacean kind, is most assiduously nursed m ponds, 
so as alw ay s to he r* ady for market. Mr Scovell of 
JI uiiblc , near Southampton, keeps a thousand or two 
alw iyy on hand, and steam vessels are employed to 
bring them ahvc fiom the most distant parts of the 
coast tlu si boats arc built exclusively for this pur- 
pose, and have immense vv< Jls in them to hold tho 
living fn ight The lobsters aie not at once brought 
to London, but air kept ready m perforated boxes, 
on the Essex Rido ot tlie Thames, to answer tho 
dun md as it arises Norway supplies at least two 
t)in ds of our lubstois Mi fcaundcis, the extensive 
lnbstci saJcsmin of Lower Th lines Street, used to 
cistim i to tin chilly consumption of lobsters in (Beat 
1 int am it 40,000 Tlu i e is also an enormous demand 
ior ovfctcrs, and a considerable proportion of our 
maritime population earn a eomloi til>le livelihood 
by bleeding aud dredging them At Wbitstttble, 
m Kent, and at various places in Tssox, there aie 
dCpots for bleeding and s ring oystus The ‘spat* 
is procured and giovvn the course of four years 
into a maiketahle* comm ulity of much v due The 
Whits table Oyster Company ie reived foi oysters, 
in 1850, the sum of £62,000, £50 000 of this sum 
lu mg for native, and £12 000 for othei kinds of 
o\sters Tlie oyster is found in groat abundance 
on the* Bntish coast*, there hung famous fisheries 
for it both in Scotliud md liel and In America, 
and othei eountiKs also, it is a common mollusc 
See Ovsii k 

Whilst st \ fishe i it s aie open to nil who have 
the me ins ot w oikmg tin in, salmon livers art foi 
the most put pnvate property The owners of 
putuular stieiins usually form themselves into 
in association tludly for tlie protection of tht lish 
(lining tho spawning season 1 ho usu d method 
is fur tho ‘lands’ to Itt thrir fishings to tenants, 
who ue called ‘tacksmen,’ and whose interest 
it is to < iptiue md sell all the fish they can find. 
'I he l exits obtained aie, m some instances, very 
laige, and form a handsome addition to the lane! 
it venues t»f the proprietors Betoie the invention 
of packing in iee, and previous to the introduc- 
tion of stc* am boats anel rulwavs, salmon used 
to be sold m the markets at the price of two- 
pence pel pound When the increased demand 
for it, created, by these facdities of conveyance, 
cause el it t*> attain its present price, tacksmen 
wtu tempted to overfish their sti earns, and th© 
consequence has boon the exhaustion of particular 
nvora. An elaborate re*i>ort on tlie state of th© 
Lnghsh salmon fisheries, presented to parliament in 
1801, contains ample proofs of the univ ersal falling 
ofl in the nvers of England and Wale'S It is 
intended, however, under the auspices of the 
commissioners of the English salmon- fisheries, to 
take active steps to have* them rc peopled with 
fish The Scotch and Insh salmon fisheries have 
also suffered from the effects of overfishing, and 
v inous legislative measures and other means haV© 
of late ycais been tned with a view to avert th© 
extermination of this valuable fish See SALMON, 

PlScJ CULTURE. 

Tim following statement of tho number of boxes 
of salmon received in London for the ten year© 
ending m I860, will afford an index to the value of 
the Bntish aalmon-fishenes Each box contained 
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112 lb. The English men are included an the 
Welsh s 



1 Scotch. 

^IrUh. 

Dutch. 

NenrtfiM 

Wdih. 

1850 

1 3,940 

9,135 

105 

54 

7* 

1051 

1 1 ,69.1 

4 141 

90S 

219 

40 

im 

13,044 

1.1*02 

176 

0(6 

90 

im 

19,4115 

5 05 2 

401 

1208 * 

90 

1854 

SI 194 

6, 13.1 

045 

None 

128 

1855 

18,197 

4 101 

W 

None 

59 

1856 

15,438 

0,568 

68 

5 

2(H) 

mi 

18,1*54 

4 904 

022 

None 

220 

1858 

21,564 

6 4 '9 

‘>71 

19 

499 

1859 

15 iiU) 

4 8'i r » 

9*2 

None 

260 

I860 

15 87<> 

J 803 

[ 849 

40 

438 

Total 

186,609 | 

51,921 

4891 | 

1844 

1956 


It in impossible, fioni ihe paucity of reliable 
information, to <lo more thin roughly estimate the 
amount of cipitil employed in the Butish fisheries, 
or the value ot the stock of bo its, mts, and other 
instruments of uiptiue Howovc r, it is ctrtaiu that 
the annual value oi the produce ot British fisheries 
of all kinds is not 1< ss than 15,000,000 

The food fislierx s of Frame an now becoming 
co extensive with those of Britain, so far ns the 
capture of s< i fish and uustaa ms arc cone mud, 
aud m the cultiv ition of those hss important fishes 
which thrive best m Jikts, eanils, and rivtra, 
they extol us for while vve only cultivate tin so for 
puipasgs of amusement (see Am«iisc.), tho Front h 

S eojilo m«ike them an irtiele of commerce, and 
enve large sums of money from their sale At 
one time, the whole flesh w itu fisheries belonging 
to France weic not of so much value as one of 
oui salmon fefcre uns, but by means of artificial 
cultivation and e infill musing, they have been 
much me raised m value, and, by the care of the 
government, an he mg ye irly exteneh <1 The fresh- 
water* fisheries of Fiancei are of great extent, 
some of tho fishponds in tint countiy extending 
to upwards of thirty tliousind aeus Ar folding 

to an official summaiy of tho value of tin fresh 
water fisheries of Fiance, elated 1 SbO, the state 
exercises tho right ot fishing o\er 81 15 miles of 
canals and watu couises, aid individual pioprir 
tors exercise similar rights ove i 9>() miles of canals 
and rivers, 114 880 miles of “mall water courses, and 
493,730 at res of likes and pirnls In Firih, the 
annual consumption of fi h pv< s for each individual 
a mean cstunito e>f 27 lb of sea fish, and £ lb of 
fresh water fish ‘ 

Among the otliei foreign fi dunes most worthy 
of notice are the river fisheries of Germany, where 
the culture of the \) umbo salmon ami oth< i 
fresh-watet fish is assiduously carried on In the 
Mediterianein, vanous kinds of fish aro taken, the 
on© of greatest \ alue being the tunny Tho anchovy 
and sardine are also taken in large email title's 
An account of the grcit cel fishe ry ft f the mouth 
of the Po, on the Adriatic, has already been given 
in tins work feeo Covivcouio Tho Dutch are as 
industrious upon the 8* a as they were at the time 
when they founded Amst* retain, and a large pro- 
portion of the population of Holland are engaged m 
their fisheries, which aro still a Bource of wealth 
to that kingdom, particularly the hemng fishery, 
which engages about twenty thousand people 
The Norwegian fisheries afford large quantities of 
lobsters and turbots, while from Newfoundland is 
derived a plentiful supply of cod or ling The 
Newfoundland fisheries, which aro principally for 
cod, have existed for upwards of three centimes 
Sir Francis Drake was the first person who fished 
there on behalf of England, and the fish he sent 
home soon excited a spirit of enterprise m the 


country, which led to the dispatch of a large 
number of Bhips and the extension of the fishery. 
The island is surrounded by the cod* banks, and 
tho capture and cure of this fish form the Staple 
occupation of the people See New founpland 

The oil fisheries are not now so important Ml 
they wore at one tunc, tho invention of gas and 
tho discovery of other lubricants having tendered 
us independent of whale oil Tho success of the 
whale fisheries’ has also fluctuated so much as to 
prevent modern capitalists fioni embarking very 
largely in tho ti id* The only novelties that 
distinguish, tho wh ih iishe ry of tin prise ut day are 
tho intiodmtinu of Rti am whalers, and, m some 
instances, <>t vigils wintering in Greenland, but, 
with all tlx so adv mtages, om Vilnius barely pay 
tJiur t\pi iisn, ,iml tho fishe ty as computed with 
forma jears exhibits a consult ruble falling oft In 
the ye ir ISll, the total c itch ot tho British ships 
tngiged in tl^ fisher), 14 1 m number, was 20,000 
tuns, md in the following \t u the II idl ships nlono 
liad 79h7 tuns, exclusive ol black oil The scries 
of jins iioui 18J i to 18d0 were remarkably pi oa- 
ptious, tlxn being se ntely a bioken Henson m tho 
whole ot that puiod I'oinxrh, London sent out 
a whaling fleet of fwtnty ships, and tho Hull 
stpudron in 1807 Amount* d to sixty three vessels, 
Tlx iotil whiling licet imnibacd at oiiu tune JfiO 
ships, but to dry it baitly amounts to a tenth 
ol tli it number Tho Beal is nr»w laigily captured 
fin tin purpose of obtaining itw ml See WHVU5, 
(Jaciiohu, Sf \ t , Gi Ki r N i ani>, &( The South Sea 
or spurn whale fishery is principally m the hands 
of tin* Ann in ans, who pursue this hr inch of coin 
melee most sue < essfidly f l ho eju intity of spe rm oil 
yielded by the fishing of 1801 w cs 08,932 bam Is, 
oi ne nly 7000 tuns 

FISII Fit IKS, Daws T\i capping As it is quito 
impossible, within the limits ot tho present woilc, to 
give any d< talk el mount of tlx provisions which 
the h gisl ituie^ have introdix < d for the purpose < if 
pioiuotmg and protecting our fisheuos, wo shall 
conte ut ourselves with pointing out the principal 
objeits wlixli our polity has had in view with 
refi rente to this vuy import mt subject 

1 Fioni a v< ry e nJy time, statutes have been 
passed both m Jmglanel and N otlanel, loi tho purpose^ 
of profit ling the lire tiling of fish, and preventing 
the distinction of tin spiwn or try Of these the 
in st in the stitnte book is 1 ) Tulw Isle 47, and 
the latest, It md 15 Viet < 20 

2 A fee lmg of tho uite re st which tho whole com- 
munity lias in tho de vclopmt nt of tho fisheries, has 
It d to a hj stem of advanemg public moneys for thur 
encourage me nt , for this purpose, coinmiusioucrs 
have been ipjsnnted, thiough wliom money is 
wlvanccel on loan Tlx Last act having this object 
m view is 19 and 20 V let e 17 

3 Bounties were formerly paid upon the taking 
and curing of fish of various d* sc upturns, and on 
thej vessels employe el in various bramlics of the 
fisheries , but this iix thoel of c ncouragmg the 
fisheries has been abandoned The last statuto 
relating to this subject 18 7 Geo IV c 34 

4 A treaty was entered into in 1839 between 
her Mijody and the Lite King of tho French, and 
earned into effect by act of parliament (G and 
7 Viet c 79, amended by 18 and 19 Viet, C 
101), concerning the fisheries an ihe seas between 
the Butish Islands aixl Franco By this conven* 
tion, the limits witlim which tho general right ol 
fishing ls exclusively reserved to the subjects of 
the two kingdoms respectively, are fixed at three 
■ miles’ distance from low- water mark With respect 

to bays, the mouths of which do not exceed ten 
miles in width, the three-mile distance is measured 
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from a fltraight lino drawn from headland to head 
land 

5 In 1854, a similar treaty was concluded between 
hoi Majesty and the United States of Amcnci, 
relating, inter aha , to the rights of fishery between 
the British colonies m North America and the 
United States. Tins treaty was earned mto effect 
by 18 and 19 Viet c 3 

6 The trade m fisli, as regards the cities of London J 
and Westminster, is regulated by acts of park uncut, 
the chiqf objects of whu h .aie to secure a supplv of 
fresh fish, and to prevent forestalling of the shim 
T he first of these acts is 22 Geo II c 49, and the 
last 4 and 5 Will IV c 20 

7 Fresh fish of British taking, imported m British 
1 bottoms, may be landed without it port or t uti y , 

under 10 and 17 Viet < 107, s 40 j 

8. Persons employed m the fislurns in sin lit 
manner and under Huch circumstances is lie J ud | 
down m 50 Gto 111 t IDS, aie exempted fiom 
imprcssim nt 

9 The fisheries of lit land ire n end itc d by rcecnfc 
acts, of which tlu e ulusfc is fi and 7 Vjct < 108, 
and the lattst 13 and 14 \ ict < 88 

10 By the Scotch Act 21 and 22 Viet c GO fe<s 
are imposed on the biandmg of barrels undtr tin 
ae ts oonc erning the lu mug fishcnc s Set Hi kuings, 
Salmon, &c 

FISHES, Bo\at l c , those as lilt li at com 
mon law aie the pioput\ ol the noiui-m the 
whale and the sturgeon, whin t itln r tin own on 1 
shore, or caught ne u tin eov-t Tlu gnmiul of tin \ 
privilege is said to have been the supe nor x due | 
of thest fishes Thcyweic e onsuh i eel too pit < ions I 
for a subject, just as tlu Sv\ m (« v ), wliuh w is i 
royal bud, w is too good foi any tibli but tlu king’s i 
* Our ancosteus,’ si\s Blukstone, ‘sum to haw 
entci tamed t i vtrj high notion of the importune of , 
this right it being tin ptuogitixo of tlu Ivinas of 
Denmark and tin dukts of Noun indy uni iiom i 
one of these it was pi oh ibly dtimd to mu piuuis | 
It is cxprtssly tlainittl iud illoxxed m the statute 1 
P) anxjativn fuqn (17 Edw JI c 111, and the, 
most ant lent tit iti^rs of law now extwit m ike j 
mention of it Stcplu n s ( r om u p 547 Ntnetly, 
it was the htad only ol tin while wluili belonged J 
Motile king, the till bung i peiquisiti of the queen I 
consort (lb p 457) In Stoll mel, whales thrown { 
on shore above six horse powei di night, belong to 
the quetn or lie l demit uy, the .iduiual Smallei 
whales linxe been tlamud both by the landloiel 
and the tenant on wlmsc giound they lit t ist, but 
they aie usually gixen to the t ate lie r In Shetland, 
where the washing ot whiles on shore is anoeem 
rente of sufficient iiequeney to lii\e gixen rist to 
a local custom, they aie tejually dixiehel lutwom J 
the propin tor of the soil uul those eonteuntd m; 
catching them See Su mon I 

FISHES the fourtn — or, according to j 

Milne Edwards and home other n iturahsta (st t \ ' 
Ampiiiwa), the fifth — class of xcittbritul animals r 
consisting of creatuies which live m watei, and 1 
accordingly bieathe by gills (hianthia), and not, j 
at any stage of their existem e*, by lungs In number < 
— both of mdmduals and of different kinds— j , 
they arc supposed to exceed all the othei classes of . 1 
vertebrate animals put togetlu r Ex en the w ater I i 
of hot springs and the pools of caxcins have their i < 
peculiar fishes, and some of these are only known 1 I 
as thrown out with torrents of mueldy water by i 
volcanoes i 

The form of fishes is generally adapted to easy < 
and rapid progression through water, beinj* more 7 
or less nearly that of a spindle, swelling m the i 
middle, and tapering towards the extremities , the i 


outline unangular, and the surface smooth But 
exceptions to this rule are numerous, and some, 
provided with other means of seeking their food, 
or of preservation from their enemies, exhibit the 
greatest jiossible departures from the ordinary shape 
some are globe shaped, some have a most irregular 
and angular outline, many are much elongated, as 
eels , and, others are compressed and flattened, as 
floundt rs 

'I he 1 h tries of fishes differ much in their structure 
from those of other vertebrate animals they are 
less dense ind compact, and when their ossifica- 
tion is ptrfitt, remain separate, as m the eirly 
anhryotie state of tlu Mammalia The bones of 
the sub class of Cartilaginous Fishes (qv ), how- 
twr, ntvtr become propuly ossified The bones 
of fislub generally contun a smaller pioportion 







fckch «n of Perch 

of t artliy mitter tl n those of otlui virtebrate 
inunils, md then e utilaginous l)i is enntuns no 
relihiu sfintly bo tilled r I In t\ pual eh uucter 
of tlu xutehiite skeh ton is, how i ver, maintained, 
! lit hough modified, uul many of the hones — a 
1 gn it inijouty, tor cxvmplc, ol those- of the held 
- aie exult utly homologous with those of quad- 
1 tupt ds and oi nun Tlu ri is no ntek, and the 
’xutihra ire distinguishable onlv into abdominal 
1 ind e mdil Tht w rti hi t an tone aw Lt each end, 
| and jm iud in tlu middle , the hollow span bung 
occupied with i gelatinous Subfct m< < Spinous 
I piowsms, sometimes short, sometimes long, extend 
lupWuds iud clow nw ii els fiom tin xertebre to 
supjkiit the niuschs Pishes also generally liaxe 
ribs eoninrted witii the abdemmi il xertebne, and 
in m my, ui additiornil at t of small bones (eptplvuial 
'pine s) coniueted xvith the ribs, md arising freun 
nt ir tin last of the riles, t \ tends outw uds and back 
wards through the late i il muscles The four limbs 
wliuh belong to the tvpu il structure of xertobrate 
animals, assume 1 m lisln s the form of Fms (q v ), 
md arc gt neially, although not always, all present, 
the lust pin being the peUotal, the second pair tlio 
ivnb al fms I n some lishe s, the \ e ntral fins, answer- 
ing to the hind feet of quadru]>etls, are actually 
fuithor foiw ud than the pcctoi il fms, and are then 
eillcd p/ip/bn fins In some, as the common eel, 
the x t nti il ims u*o w anting , in some, as the Muratna, 
tlu rc arc neither jnctoril nor ventral fins Con- 
meted with these tins an bones, which shew that 
the v n pi (>sent the limbs of other xerttbi ate animals 
1 'isIks nave, however also othei fans not so closely 
connected as these with the internal (endo ) skeleton, 
and not placed like them in pairs tow ards the Bides, 
but x ertically on the middle (medial) lmc , one ot* 
more (doi ml) on the back , one or more (anal) on the 
opposite or xentral aspect, behuul the anus, and one 
(ttivdal) at the extremity of the tail The caudal fin 
is in gt neral the principal organ of locomotion, and 
most of the muscles of the body combine to give great 
< nergy to its strokes, great part of the body moving 
with it, and the vertebrae with their processes being 
so framed as to admit great freedom of lateral, ana 
scarcely any vertical motion. The pectoral and 



ventral fins seem to serve chiefly for baUnena# the 
body, and ffuidmtt and stay mg its motion , the dorsal 
and anal tins, like the keel of a ship, for keeping 
it in its proper position All the vertical fins are 
supported bv bones v\ hich do not join those ot the 
internal skeleton, lmt arc thickest at the skin, from 
’which they penetrate towards the vcitebrm, being 
interposed between the spinous processes of the 
vertebral column federal of the* l«*t caudal 
vertebra are generally vti\ slioit and combined, and 
the interposed spines wlmli suppoit the caudal tm 
converge tow ir<U them r Jhe rai/^ ot tins an c it lie t 
pointed bones (spun s) smut tunc s pu .longed b* ynmi 
the mtmbiam ind roimm dekiiMVc wtipms- oi j 
they aro c utiliginous uul joint* cl, m which c we j 
they often uko hr uuh mu flu ir summit The j 
caudal fm nev* i li is an^ otlu i ill m tin >• soft r i\ 1 
and in m v fish s ln\c no otli> i m mv of then 1ms i 
A few fish* s belonging to diifcunt funilns have 
the pectoi il fius developed to m unusual digit e, so | 
os to make tin in c ipible of Mippoitmg short flights 
in the an (sec Fi vim Fish and Fi \imi f«i kmi i>) ' 
and a few ne c ipablc of employing then fm is 
organs of locomotion m n \ * ry diflirt ut wav cm ping 
along the ci mind, or hopping unong the weeds ind 
Stones of file sh 01 e j 

The he irt ot fishes consists only ol one mine 1( ind * 
one 'ventnch it c cuing \e nous bloo 1 only, uul sending j 
it to the gills when, bung oxyjtn itc d, it pisses' 
into the gre itci oi svstenne im u) Hum by the doisil j 
vessel Sc c Fine 1 l a. lion In most fishes, tluic is, 
close to the he lit i tlm k bulb m must nl ir hwc lling ! 
of the git at ai tei y which conveys flu blood fiomflu 
heart to tlu gilk uul whuh issi >ts in piope lling 
the* blood, being hinnsht d with \ dvia to }>n\*nt 
its regurgititum mlo tin In ut, uul this bulb iml 
its valves exhibit a irnties ulmiribly eh irutuntu 
of different natm il gioups, much founded upon m 
the system of Muller anti Owen The blood ot 
fishes is red , its corpus* 1* s ire o\ il and of c onsuh r 
able hi£l, but in geneial not vc ry liaiin rous b ihIk s 
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Chcironectes Ftuduiu* cubitus 

consume little oxygen in re«pn iticm, uid are cold 
Wooded animals, Lai mg in general a U mpci ature 
bttle elevated alwvc that of tin w itor m wlurh 
they live , although tin l e ut Menu singular txcep 
tions to this rule, as tho tunny, swordfish, Ac, 
which, having a comparative ly high tempi ratuie, 
have also redder blood with moi* numerous cor 
jmselea. The oxygen appropriated by means of tho 
gills in respiration is not obtained by decomposition 
n£ water, but from the air which is mixed in it, 
imd lienoo the necessity of aerating an aquarium , 
279 


hence also wo perceive oho of the benefits matting 
from tho agitition of the ocean and of lakes by 
winds .Some fishes requite a greater supply of air 
than they can easily obtain from the water, and 
frequently come to tlu* surface to breathe Fishes 
taken out of the water die from wnnt of breath, 
in coliseum uee of the drying up of the fin© fringes ■ 
of the gills ind those which are capable of subsist* 
mg longei out of w iter than otlicis, havo generally 
sin ill call openings not so freoly admitting the 
i in to dry the* gills, whilst a few no piovidod with 
! moptuchs foi w itoi t*» keep them moist* See 
An\iia.sit>i 

Tlu gilk *>f tislus in situated at tho back part 
I of tho suit * ol tin* h* id, uni consist of a multitude 
i ot ury \ is* ill ii im mbmnous jilatis, which ar© 

1 g* noi ill v m double iimgo like rows li\od by tho base 
i c*t»l> , and simple ilthough m a f* w fishes they aro 
| fcatlnry ami in tin great* i number of CtirtdaqmQHA 
Fo^hts (q v ), flu y in ii\ul both by 1 heir external 
ind tlioir int* mil nig* s oj consist of mere folds of 
immbrim attuhnl to the suifaee ot tJi( gill cavities 
! In gouia) tin r*. an loin gills on null side, tho 
juunb* i is gn itoi m some ot the Cartilaginous 
Fishes In Osh* ous hish* m tin gill pi it* s are attached 
to tin external *dg* *>t thebinmlnal arches, bony 
an lies * ounce t* d with tlu Infoid fn>tn oi bone of tho 
tongue whuh is mmsu illy developed in fishes - 
ind with tho Ins* oi tlu skull, the connection at 
both < mis b* mg * lb ctcd by int* r\« nmg small bones, 
uul tlu whole foiinmg i * omplu iteel system, 

I whilst tlu * i\ it> cent lining the gills, on each side 
of tlu h* ad, is * emml by i bony plate , the gill lid, 
gill * o\ * t, oi opm ufum, with tw’o subordinate pieces, 
t ill* <1 the sub opnmhnn uul wUr opnnUum , articu 
latul <»n tlu te mjMU d bom, and pitying on tho 
pi< opmulum \ bony pi itc placid be lore them in 
tin he ul it ih by the motion of tin so bony plates 
th it the* w it* i ih e vpt lh d w Inch is taken m by tho 
mouth ind which, iftoi ]>assmg amongst the* gills, 
<unl supplying them with ur passes out by the 
gill *>riln*s il llu luck of tlu head Be sides these 
op* ltular plat* s oi bones, as* ms of flattened rays, 
conn* c ting Hum with th* bom of the tongue, ami 
* ill* <1 the hi unjnostripd nn/s, nnl ill forming tho 
gill envifus In tlu bian* luosbgil rays, distinctive 
e Ji ua* t* is of fish* s in oft* n found 

llu m un of fishes elilhrs ury considerably 
fiorn tli it of otlu t ve it*, hr at* mimalH Heo BRAIN 
In tin id, they po>s*ssth* ntives in el organs of all 
th* scums, although th* h* ns* s of toiuh and taftto 
ire commonly supposid to b* more dull tlian m 
in my othci mini ils , mel a f* w r fishes, living dm fly 
in mud, oi m tin w it* rs of i mans, me destitutes 
of eyes, and consequently of night, although even 
tluy possess optu nci\*H, and sum sensitive to 
light But in most of them, th* « y* h u< large, and 
vision h < v nl* Tit J\ wry unit , ind some have tirri 
or bubnhtf near th* mouth, fiJuiunfs pi*x*c*‘ding 
fiom some, of tin lm riy** &.* ,whjeli art regarded 
as ddu if* mg ms of foudi, ulipted to the wants 
uul hibitsof th* puti* ul u s}i**i*s The eyes are 
coined by thr skm, modified m its obarictei, and 
hive no cveluls noi nntititing im inbranc. They 
ar* wry \ moiiflly pi i* * cl m difluent kinds There 
is no * \t* *n d * u 

The mouth is th* only organ of prehension It IB 
very difl* r * nt in diflucut km* Is— sometimes very 
srn ill son) turn h * xtr* indy Ian* sometimes forming 
i mu k< r by whuh th* fish * an both fix itself and 
pinup up th* finals *if tlu auimal on which it preygt 
U ho m *ut is also abbn v i tte d, prolonged, or other* 
wiv modified m vary various ways The teefch are 
far mm * vaiious m form, number, position, fffld 
structure, than m any other class of animals*. H©y 
never have any roots, but ar© fixed to the ktmm 
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which support them, they fall off, however, and these little fishes have been so long familiarly 
are replaced. Some fishes have no teeth , some known , and it is therefore not improbable that 
have very small teeth , some have teeth in great many other fishes may have the same habit 
number, but so fino as to resemble the hairs of a Tho growth of fishes is very rapid when supplies 
brush , some hav e short thick teeth , some have of food aro abundant, but beoomes slow in less 
long sharp teeth, either straight or crooked , some fivoinable circumstances, or is arrested for a long 
havo teeth so flat and closely set that tiny time, m a manner to which there seems to be 
resemble a regular and beautiful pavement, and nothing simdai among other vertebrate animals, 
the teeth of fishes are sometimes situated not only Tin skm ol fisht b is generally covered with Scales 
on the jawbones, but on the tome? or l*mc fq v ), which, however, are sometimes minute and 
extending along the middle of the loot of tin .untodd'd in the skin, and sometimes altogether 
mouth, and maud, uImo, on other paits ot tin * w mting llu h< ihs aie cither horny or bony, and 

palate to the very tin o it, md very commonly ouj \n gun r illy imbricated, like' the slates of a roof, 

the tongue The food ot fi'.hiy is v irions i (< w ! th« n tm <mls backwards, but sometimes form 

subsist on vegetable food of dilh nut kuuk, but most ! bony platu, fixed by the wliok of then lower 

df them on animral food, of which thoic m no kind | surfio 1 he v usually cvhilnl beautiful synunetucal 
that does not scum to Ik putn ul trly agn c ibh to i in u kings aud muiiiilitus of surface ot various 


Dome of them, from tin im n uum ih uh 01 tin mo it 
minute crustaceui to tho flish of Du munnuln 
In general, tiny art cxc i sslvi ly vnru ions, and s i m 
to spend most of thin livis in mu king iood M my 
of them prt y on othei IimIic s ind in my st i m ( (pi illy 
Willing to devour otln r (ptensm tin youngti ind 
weaker of then own Some of tin m sw iJiow th u 
food almost 01 ibsolut* Jy aim. , otln is subpi t it to 
processes of comminution tnhu it mu, ind luasti 
cation m the mouth S ihv uy gl i uh ut not found 
m hslies, although thty ixint in m»uu ot the invert© 
brate animals Tin digt tn< pi m css set ms to In 
performed veiy rapidly 'flu stomach ind mtt stun s 
vary very much in ditfimit kinds 'Hu kidmys 
aro m geruial extremity In.,*, extuiduu, tluou_,h 
tho whole length of tht ibdoim n 

The am bladder is lound m ni my fidus, but not 
in all, and is prt scut oi absi nt m tlilfcn nt lisln s 
even of the same genus ui l.mulv c Au» 1 i u>m i 
Its uses, and its cornu t tion with Die Inbits ot 
particular species, have is ytt bn.ii hit p utility 
ascertained 

Fishes t.io ovip uous (« g< piodm mg) , i h w ue 
ovoviviparous (tggs h ill In d within tin body, ind 
young produced ilivt) The ilinf npiodiuiiu 
organs ate gem rally tw o < bum d< d loin s ot i I itt \ 
substance, unit m tbt mah md of 1 idinuutny 
eggs, ro<, m tin* h m ih s l upii m itiou usuilh 
takes place ntt( r th< i<» m s /«n < lsdipositid tin 
male accomnury mg tin ti m ih t<» tin plm of 
spawning In sorm (’ util up nous hi Jits, it t ckc v 
place btioic the d< position ot tlu < ggs , and in ih 
shaiks and lays an furm-Jit d with oi< uis ctlkd 
clasper% the list ot whnli is will lmln it» d b\ the 
name Tho tumidity of tislus is gi mi illy \d\ 
great, and tin n eggs uiv on ill in piopoition to 
the sure wlin h tiny ultmntilv ittun, ilthough 
this is not so miuli tho i \st in tlu> (.’ u til i_,n on 
Fishes alieidy mentioned Somt of tlu li hi s 
most valuable to mm as the silmon he mug 
and cod, are rt mark abh toi tin n humility Nun 
millions of eggs have, molding to Lcuwmlioik, 
been ascertained to exist m tlu roe ot a single 
cod, and provision is thus mule both tor tin 
preservation of the speues mudat all tho dingus 
to which tho spawn and the young iri exposed, 
and foi tho want* of mum 1 fie spiwn of fishes is 
deposited in voiy diffeiont situitioun, according to 
the different kinds -as hy some on aquatic plants, 
by some on beds of sand or gnvcl, but many 
species leavo tho depths of the ocean in orclt r to 
<u posit it in shallower watirs, and some, usually 
manno, ascend m era foi this purpose Veiy few 
fishes take any caro of then eggs or young , but 
there arc remark i hi c exceptions to thw rule, and 
some of the gobies and sticklebacks are known to 
tend their young with great care Sticklebacks also 
construct nests See Sricki kback. It is not long 
■mee tins curious fact was discovered, although 

* * 


j kinds md m somt «( untied with a thick coat of 
! ( num l Iht ddh iuius of chaiditcr in tho scales 
j hut. be c a made tin f«m ideation oL a clxasific ition of 
fishtsby Agissi/, by wlmm all fishes arc distributed 
into tho fnui ordc rs ot Ci/doid, Ctenoid , Placotd , and 
( huand /'W?r s (m< tlu -s heads), having respec- 
tivcly cycloid, 1 1( uoid, ])] itotd, md gauoul scales , a 
c 1 iHHiiicif ion wlmh his lum found ]xai*ti( iilarly 
con vc nnnt with icfcidiM to fossil iislus, dthough 
otht i nyst< ms m unt un tlu li giouutl against it as 
pi<Ufihl« f<»i icrnit spc<ns It is uot, however, 
wholly artilu l d, toi i rtl d ion c m be very gent rally 
trued bctvuin tlu tliai r of tho stales aud the 
gem i il stun tun md m o >my ot a IihIi 

'Jin sc lit s of i low i xttmlmg tiorn tho head 
to or tow uds tin till m c u li sub oi the body 
ol Osseous lishts m i sunn whit w i\ul bru, c died 
tlu hituul Inn in. jmiful ioi the tr LUKUiisBion 
ol i slimy mittu, with which tlu whole body is 
lulu it xti d 

'J he colours of lisln d( p« ml upon a substance 
(onsistmg oi small poJislnd luuuw, ucicted by the 
mL in 

A** lishts in ed no coining like til? oi feithcrs to 
pn\«nf flu ilissipitioii oi Dn ir mirnal lie it m the 
suuouudmg nu diuin tlu n s* ilea must bt ngauhd 
! < lm Mv is di l« n sm umour Sinie of tin m ue also 
j (hit mini l»v lu c bo i v pi ilr ,, whnli no either on 
tlu lu id ilo'u oi ilso mi tlu body md some by 
I spine i ( oiim < ft d \ ith tlu fins, gill co\t i h, &o Few 
i line any otlu i ofhnsiu w< i[)ons thm tlu*u tooth, 
but tlu spn t itf ulud to flit tul ot miuip rays is a 
limukibh (\c»[>tion, isis il o tin ( longatcd snout 
oi b<_ik ot tin bwoid fish, sivv fish, md n tew r others. 
]»ut i much tnon mnaikibh kind of armour — 
piobibly toitli oflensiv( and (hfmstvo — is possisaod 
l>y a uw tislus, in an dtitnc il appuatus, bj winch 
| tlu y tm i\t stAtre shocks It is also an mte- 
it sting lur, tint Die cUctiu il apparatus is quite 
J ddh lent m difhmit Iislus possessing it, tho Ofym 
1 not us oi lihetne 1a1, the Toiptdo, and the Electric 
I > s ilu? us ot M dapte i ui us Sec JCi n ruiciTY, Animai. 
j M mv Iislus arc gregarious, swimming in shoals, 

I wine It in s,»mc spec ns consist of immense mul- 
titudes home ilso make pcnodit migrations , 
sdmon, fin example, asceutbng oui livers, and 
hmugs mid pihliarels visiting oui coasts, but thfc 
' long nugiation ioimcily ascribed to tnese fishes is 
now doubted or disbelieved The occasional over- 
kinil migiations of eels, onel the more frequent 
overland migritions of some tropical fishes, capOPt 
but bo regardtd with peculiai mtercst, amt 
lii^tuut is vety wonderful by which, when fjj ip ag 
fiom a pool that is about to be dried up, they m&ect 
tlicir course towards a place where water is more 
abundant TIub faculty is, however, rare, ftlthnngfr 
possessed by tropical fishes both of the eastern and 
western hemispheres , but more generally tha fishes 
destined to umahit tropical ponds which tam liable 
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to be dried up, are capable of living dormant, 
imbedded in the mod, till they are liberated again 
by the rains, when they rpappear m their former 
multitudes. 

Of the uses of fishes to man, by far the most 
important is that of supplying him with food 
Fishes form an article ot tood m almost all coun- 
tries, and m some a principal part of the food of 
the inhabitants Many fishes arc highly esteemed 
for the table, which art not prouired iu sufficient 
abundance to be i principal pirt of food 111 any 
countiy feonu fisJn s, on tlu conti u v, «u e unpala- 
table, and some, mostly tiopu il au poisonous, 
whilst others are poisonous onl\ it jurtuulu sea 
sons — Tlie skin of some t irti luminous 1 mins y u Ids 
Sha.GRFGN' (q v ), md the ur bliddi 1 ot sonic fishes 
yields Isinglass (q v ) Tin imuiito 1 imui e wfin.fi 
give brilliuicv ot colour to some, end tin situ il 11 
substance found in tlu 111 filicide 1 oi otlurs illoid 
the materials of which mtdiciil pc 11 Is aic mult 
— Oil ustiiil for limps js obtuiiod tioin 1 uumbir 
of fishes, and the nitdiauil v dm ot cod lm*i oil 
is now well know n 


dorulites, or fossil spines of this period, have been 
referred to fourteen different genera. NammMS 
sneciee of true ganoids have been determined from 
their well-proservod enamel scales, which OhagP 
singly or 111 contused groups, and frequently also 
associated with the head, fins, and tail, h» as to 
present a luthful ‘ nature print’ of the fish upon 
the rock Sec Ifirmius, 3 >iim ACANiiirs, Ao. But 
the most rtuiaikablc aud characteristic fossils of 
this period ue tlm liiuklu fishes, whose head 
and put, of tluir body wm covered with bony* 
pDti s gi\mg tlu 111 so smguhu and anomalous au 
apjM 11 uui tfi it some of them were originally 
considcud u ust iu in Flit > arc almost confined 
to tin' Old T:< il »s mdstom sdios, a single species 
(found 111 IN 1 nu in stmt 1) bung the only cepha- 
fiispid tbit is known lain 8 cc ( M*HAI AftPJS, 
(Vk 1 osn v>, l‘n ia« 111 n\s, kt 

I 4 ish i<m mis ik ot fnqinut occurrence m the 
Coal in< isuh s l pwiuds ot twenty species of 
jtligiosiomous IisIh h li i\c been dctci mined fiom tile 
sj mu dc fiucts noun ol whnfi me very largo and 
j pointful Tin in. queue y wiln wlmfi the peculiar 


The (humiliation ot fishm most generally ulopftil i teeth ot the usti u louts in met, shew that they 
is that ot Cuxior who divides tin m into Ossi 01 s .must li ivo 1 h< u common 111 tlu < uboinfeious seas, 
l 4 isnEi> (having tnu 1 h»ih «), md < 1 vit r rr a< r\oi s t uionD \wi< also ifiundiut Sve P/IMOVISOUB, 
Fiskfs (({ \) and disufis Osseous Indus mtu Jloiommns &<. 

A can tho ptc unis Jisfiis ( \<<inth<*ph nffit, q \ ), md j In tin IN mum pi nod, tin forms arc similar to 
Malacopt* ions 1 isfi 4 {Mnhn o^tn //<///, q \ ) 'flic jwh't <\i t 111 tlu nldc 1 diati Lp to the last 
system ot Agi^si/ his ili« ul\ fin 11 notnid Unit ' I'ciinim di posit, tlu fish Inin ill possennodlutero- 
of Milller and Owm dilfiis tiom fiotfi 

Fowl /'is/uv — 'lln uadmni in whuli fish s li\« 
and the fiird and ilmos+ mdi btnu iibh nitun ot 
some jKirtums ot tfi ir skill tons u tin n tilth 
spines, uul s d(H would had us to mtuipitt tlu 11 
frequent uuuirmct m the Si dinn 11I 11 1 loiki but 
inasmuch as the soft puts ot tin until il ik Infill 
to spicdy decomposition, tfi mu tins ot fish must 
often txiBt in 1 fragirn lit iry md si itti k d ion 
dition Thus, the tutfi 111 the slink tin Hpnu 
defence in tlu sting riv, ind tin s< dm m tin bony 
pike, would survive tin tot il destitution ot the 
cartilaginous ukclotofi as will as tlu soft poition 
ot these fish md would ilom 11 mini to tistd\ to 
their ovisti uci 


mkiL tuls l.ut with tin Siioiwfiuv locks, the 
homoiiK il tul not only appeals, hut be cornea the 
molt fiupu nt torm 

Nuuk 1 huh Hpnus uul mm\ new forms appear 
111 tin 'h ns uul Oohtc Mi uks me rcmaifcably 
ibmul int m tlu Cntaci ous sti it.i but tlu Chalk u* 
h)u i mil ) mmukabli fiom < out lining the oiulioat 
de-cove ml mumiH ot tlu true bom fishes— those 
(ound with i li mud md 1 vi loitl w ah s 

in tlu lull in ntriti, tin (huuttor and pro- 
piutiou ot ic lit Ji> < Kin im 1 i x hi tiit 1 eoudition in 
the inh ibitiuts ot (In witu vnvsnuihu to what 
it piistuf pin nls '1 In cutil tginmis orders 
iltiK cm md ik k pi u * il by < hsi ous lislu s, sucji as 
tlic salmon, 1 od tin hot uul In iring fishes which 
iLt r \ dm to in in thin those they 


The cailicst jfhthn u muns iu of tlm li ig 1 m ol rnmh 
meutary i fi 11 u b i 'Jhc\ Inn lmu obf uni d fiom 1 upusi !m| 
the ‘Ludlow roi k ’ 1 nu tube 1 oi the 1 p]»« 1 mIujimi FI si, HOOKS A commit 1 tide imount of skill 

aeriCH, and consist ot spun* md poilumt- ol km I H uquind foi tlu six < noilul in mill n fnu of these 
that have buntliuklv ( o\ 1 k d w itli haid tubt k h 4 J s , ul j,|« iifnlin 11 km uo two 1 nuls ju the market, 
and prickh s, liki t* e sli vs_r* 1 11 of tlu sfiukn ikm I tin hnjisfi uul tin Limmck fish hooks, the latter 
The hpines most uuilj 11 s. mfili^ tin do sil n *ju | , H )n tlu IiilIu <t ujmb imong anglera Tho 


tlu v 

\lo]i«j 


in sin ill, fl itfi ne a, mil 


with otlni sum 1 11 f t 1 


tlu 


of the dogfish 
slightly c uived 

mentary k mains fluy li tx ♦ l»i<n pi u < d urn l 
somewhat mdi fiuiti gmnu tith Omhn 

The miuuti, com pie wd, enm< il md gfisti nm: 
bodies, called Conculonl* out mud in c,Kat nujulitis 
from the Lowtr SiUiiun in isun s in Ituvn i, and 
considere d by the ir ifi sn ibe 1 Land* 1 , to li i\ c be t n 1 “tnd tm m d 1 iy 
the teeth of fishes, hi long < • il only to \ 1 rv difb ri nt ! ^ j, 


anim als Thtir stii.il] si/< mil juiuliu forms and | tin 
the entire ncirgin of tin hollow 1 »im by whuh 1 
they were attached, sine thnn to have bei n the* 
denticles from the lniguil ribbon of shtll less 
molluscs, which liave lelt 110 other traces of thi ir 
existence than these remaikafih (’onodonts 

The Ludlow bone bed contains tlu 1 ailiest noticed 
fish, remains No idea of the mum mil unportame 
of fishes at this early peiKNl can be sitisf ictonJy 
farmed , yet theee remains being confined to a single 
thm bed, and occurring rarely even in that, would 
se em to indicate that the Milunan scad were but 
thinly tenanted by these earliest sharks. 

Tn the immediately succeeding Devonian rocks, 
t hei r numbers hugely increased. The lchthyo- 


Litjish mb books 111 1 m k L chnily at Kodditoh, 
in Wmet ^ti rsluie Steel win m cut into the 
ii quin d li ugtliM md lofbiud, tlicn the ends of 
thm ml tlu sf m iiiMiiful mto sfiillow holts of a 
surf ol ri st 01 Lmdaid, and thin hupjiortul, the 
1 )1/ fis ot all tine* tn, 1 the 1 an cut up fiy the ski Uul 
pi 1 '(sure ol 1 stout kinfi , liny an tlu n pointed, 
pn ssjiig tlu m ig mist a little ndge of 
f info t bloikot wood, and having 


requisite curv itun J hi oflui end is next 
Hitbmd out fiy Dying it o 1 a small anvil, and 
Htukin_r a blow with 1 hainnur Tins w done to 
pi i >1 till Silk luituri from dipping over the end. 
Tin lirur worm hool* 4 fi t\ t tin nbanks filed, in order 
f li it the silk dit» urig m iy not i nla/gc the shank so 
mui fi is to pifvint tin alipjmig of the worm over 
it Tiny m tlu n baidened, binpercd, and blued* ' 
The Lmiiruk liookrt ^r< nvde by cutting thu 
steel, whitli 1a mvlt fiom the fii st malleable iron , 5 
mto hngths for two books The ends are theil n 
forged out to the fihai/c of barb and j>oint, and thm 1 
barb is imik.rcut wdk u file from the solid fofgft&v 
end, instead of V>eing cut and turned Up vmh 
knife This constitutes the chief 

' x * 




PISH LOUSE-FISTULA. 


of the Lunuick hooka. They are shaped to the 
required curve by grasping them m tucul&r pin rs, 
and bembng tin wire with a turn of the wrist 


FJSU LOUSE, or SLA LOUSE, names tom 
in only given to the tntomoatracoire crust iceAns of 
the order &if>honoato/nrt All the dentures of Dus 
order are of am ill size, and poruutii on lish s 
aquatic bntractuans, Ac on the juius oi vvhi n 
they live, although they luv* also tin povur <f 
swimming fmly in tin w itei, som< of 11 ur 1 o 
being adapt* d to this ] imp mm, and, nul t 1 tli v 
can swim with extn nu rapi lity unkiin us >i tlu 
power to gain licit pint v\h n tin y in in Hun 
food at the expense «f othir <u vtuus I ii > l 
not begin life as puisites tin fuuiks d j tin., 
their numerous e^s tn Finns plants 11 y 

are animals of sinful it foun iwl ij>j * u in < Hi 
genera Aigufub uidLultjus u non n n udi l i Hi 


y > 


W\l) 




lish Louse 

1, Cuhgus (female) , 2, A n lus nutuirl si/e 3, A /ulus 
magmflul 

types of two families In flit firmer tin re is a 
curious sinking disc on < acli ml of tlu Ik tk or 
proboscis, although tlnu aic ils > joint* 1 nninlds 
term mated by prehensile h oks In tlu litlei tlu 
hooks of the ante noi pans of tut in tin pnmipil 
organs of idlusim to the slippery hodu s of the 
fishes from which food is to be divwn and tin 
abdomen of tin fcmih is furnish 1 vutli two 
remarkably long tub*s tlu fun ti ms <f whu li in 
not perfectly ascei tuned llu bodies ol all of 
them are transpan ut oi iuailv so Sum of tlu 
Cah(pd(P are common on n my oi th 1 nfish s* i 
fishes , Aryulim fahtuev s on fi*sh w itu htdies u l 
even on tadpoles SieUy tifalus oft* n lu c >me tin 
victims of multitude* of tlusc < lentous 

The name fish louse is Minn turns ^i\en ilso to tlu 
Ltmmdity but they oic ui\ difb rent 

PISHING riU)G He Amiij-i 
FISHING TACKLE V ( \ngiimi 
FISHPONDS Su lbse ictum 

FISK, or IISC, a term oftcu D 1* found m 
Scottish law books It is thrived from the Latin 
fibcuH, litei ally, a wicker bask* t, which came ulti 
mately to signify the pi ivy piu sc of the empuor 
as distinguished from the public tieasurv, which 
Wis called arti) mm In Scotland, it signifies gene 
rally the crown’s revenues, to which the movable 
estate of a poison denounced rebel was formerly 
* m Kt 


forfi ited. It still gives lire name to a very import 
ant officer, the Procurator Fiscal (q v ), or public 
pros* cutor in the first instance, by whom all crimes 
ire prosecuted before sheriffs and other inferior 
judges and whose duty it is to loport to crown 
i mured- i c , to tfic Lord Ada ocate , or his de putes — 
ill cis* a which, from their aggravated character, 
it quirt to he trud by a higher court See PuBUC 
1 Pi osr< r iot 

I 3 JSSIHO STItrs (I at split beaked), a tube of 
1 it Is < ii < f the tulx s nil > whu h tlu groat order 
* 7/ v su flu ul* d It is ch u ict* ns* d Y*y peculiar 
wi Ith < f ^ip*. in I the bill is d pressed oi hori7on 
| t illy flatten d sli it uul i ft* n fin ureherl w itli strong 
1 ii (Is it th u»J*s th 1 uds of this tube being 
Hi In i us u l * in idly subsisting by catching 
ins t n tlit w ii ^ t wli h this struct ui( of bill 
i lentil d'v d pt l i he p>wei* <f Might are 
^en i illy ^i it lut th* lc„s ire shoit md vvt ak 
Swill vis an 1 it su kus u* familiar examples 
* 1 this * r b i 

lisslitl LI II) 1 i fimilj of ^ast* lopodous 
in lluscs of the i l i S thh in huitn Ihe shell 
urn b r* i mbits tint o t the limpet firmly {Patel 
Uh) but h\s utiier a hole at tli ip* \ or a slit 
at tli fi nt m ir^ni llu Ji 1 it the ipe\ tliarac 
tenses tlu *,unre l muutli (heyliolt Limpets), and 



I Fissurolla 
1, tpe amm il , -, the shrll 


tli* sht appears ur. the genus Fmmqmula These 
openings of the shvll au subservient both to the 
presage ef the w ate i * < pus it* f l itspi ration, and 
the dis liai.,* et the eve re mints Tlu fissurellidae 
res mbit limpets in then lnFwts, and art found 
utlni on the sea shoit oi at no vciy gieat depth- 
The v ire widely distributee! ov e i^* the world Several 
species ire Biitish I 

llsriJLA m fiinm times, was ipplieel, m its 
e t\ mol gu. il me uunj; of i pipt , to such Abscesses 
(j \ ) is liiel contiacteel to mnow, haid, open 
jnssa^es n\ tlie soft texture oi the boely (see 
I rest *) bind by a kind of f visit membrane, giving 
use t> a thin disc huge \t vd 11 P rest n t timt, 
liiwever tlie term fistula is gelici illy limited to 
tin i»]ieiim n of such a passagt wh*\n m (lose contact 
with n mufous membrtne Tlmst it is common to 
Spi ik oi siln uy urmiiy fistula, Ac , and the most 
* ouimon and trouble some kind of lall is the fistula 
m mo, in c< nneetion with the flowei liowel, or 
Ibctum (q v ) The lit itmuit <y fistula should 
(idy le intrusted to t xpe riene* d * surgeons , but 
time an vlways quacks m abuiulance willing to 
unlcrtvke it, and hold out Matte ling hopes Ot an 
t illy cure w lthout propel ^uigical orocedure 
h*u tho cuie of salivary or urirnary fistula, all 
that is generally necessary re to resstVore the patency 
of the ducts, w Inch re dom by jusAmg uretrumente 
ilong them Shoiild a fistula, however, be situated 
where it re summndod by muscular Ifibres, m at the 


mm 



iTOTiTLARrD^rivm 


orifice of the lower bowel, it 10 necessary to divide 
these muscular hlne% so os to leave the part at rest 
while nature repairs it As the sinus, which is 
the continuation inwards of the fistula, is lined 
with imperfectly 01 gainst d hmnh, it is generally 
necessary to stimulate the part by the mt induction 
of lmt, other alone 01 sHurittil with some irritant, 
snch as the sulphite of /im, winch, when mixed in 
the proportion of 1 I gr tins to < ich ounct of 
water, and coloured with hivendu, mikes the 
famous red lotion of flu shops 

At times liiweui fistulvi uipuu me i cliboiite 
treatment uid iu e\ti»nnl\ eliilnuit to close, 
especnlK the m which risult fuun 1 ss 01 tissue, 
between tw > idpuint nun ms c in ds , hiitunutil}, 
how cm r, me dun nur„u\ is abb to jtmed} the s( 
also It in in u ss ir> t t m live th ul_j s < 1 tlu iiitue 
once nioie 1 iw ind t l>Nii n tlum 111 untie 4 hut 
formerly th wmncl used ruel} t) unite is th 
stitches piodu id such mi am nut <f irutdun 
Now howiui 1 } the u^e it silwi <1 non win 
accmdmg t< tin tush t th sing mi tlu [ ut e m 
be kept t »_,( tliu l)ii^ « 11 m^h t» insiue 11111 11 
an l thus, b\ the ingenuity el Amui uj mii^kus 
tspomlly hi 11 ion Suns <i Saw \oik uid other 
m tins inuiitn uitiiii dm is s ol w nun nnsin^ 
from piotrute d Id mis ml I iiikiI) j< 11 le rm_, th 
unfoitun itc sul jut> et tie tu r 11 rd I in 1 imlitt 1 
for my <t flu elutus 1 hi mu le now lemuli <1 
by v skiliully peLfoim 1 1 ut dm t j unit j 1 
ucdiiu 

FISTULA RID 1 \ l I OS TOM IT) 1 1 

rUJIiMOl ills 1 f m th el 1 11th jtcreiu 
fishes, icmukalk f a th e nl imiti n <1 tic 
head, tlu skull being il nuU l mt \ tul it Hi 
extienuty of win h iu tin me nth uni p\n l h 
Spent s au all marine they ue wuhly elistnl ute 1 


confounding it with any dangerous fungus. Its 
taste resembles that of the common mushroom* but 




Siuj c oi J rmnj L T 1 1 (f nitu nn <r lj 

only one tin Snip'' fish S< i n 15 >• Tim j t fish 

{Cento new* * oh i a r) is f uni mel fli d \ei,* lively | 
in the Ilritish hi us Hum 1 sh s 11 ml til 
confounded with tlu Vipe hdus which have i 
similar clon^itun <f kij ut but an itlui nsi U13 ’ 
different | 

FISTULJ NA, i g< ms oi fun.i dlu 1 to Jiol (us 
(q \ ) , the Ulidi 1 Mill 1 (hi/nt mum ) it Inst eov led 
with mumti w uts whuh ultimitil} hum tube *> 
F hepalim is coiimu n m 1 nt un irul thioii u h< ut | 
Europe on oil oak u limit uul chestnut tn s 
it occurs also on i»sh u llu h Jt ii w nue lrculu * 
of very ic„ular outline with 1 lateril stern, 01 
none, its colour no its mi! ^laii fibrous ml* 
« fleshy, much resunblm lueti >t When old and j 
^beginning to d^tiy, it 1 x ks Id a 111 ihs of liver 
p % sometimes attains 1 ^7 1 it i/c ]>r Fulham 1 
describes a spuunen m irh h t lrnud mil j 
weighing eight pounds Ik rkc 1 v mentions otn I 
winch grew on an ash poll in 1 , mu weighed ntaily 
thirty pounds This fungus is much estx cmed in 
some parts of Europe as an csculuit it is whole 
Borne and nutritious, and the abunlume m which 
it may often be procured, makes it the more w orthy 
of regaid , whilst there is almost no possibility of 


I istulmu Tl j atica 

is rathe 1 m< i u id ‘ Wlu n gulled, it is scarcely to 
1 « (1 sfm iiislu d turn bi lkd meat* It furmah.CS 
it li w dli d im 1 uu 1 )f 1 mu 

I l r K III r Su ! OIK u 

1 J I < II V , 1 1 I 11 ( HI ( losses ate said, m 
Ibiildiy t 1 1 h fib hv when t)ic lowm btanoh ends 
in 1 sh u |> print (1 sm s ii< suppos'd to have been 
si slmj n l to i 11 il I tin pmmtive UhriMtians to 
sti k flu in ml > 1 1 Kund f 1 devotional purposes. 

Ills 1 11 mi j ] ul it I \ i] pin d to 1'oiindaiotia 
(j v ) 1 iu hid 1 my ii(l(l(U m i/UK of disease 

mij hm^ Is »li ms louhiMH* 01 my e ouwderablo 
< h m 0 111 1 ht l mddiou r 1 tin mind 

1 IV is in (11 Noun m woi 1 signifying ‘son,* 
r \ 1 U fitly ii in tlu 1 it jf/ni'i (1 r fth) Like tho 
S r tr h 1 / r tin 1 1 1 ill *> utd the One ntal lfcn 9 it IS 
jmliM l t > pi jmi mu fo signify descent, as in 
llu Nmnui 11 uu n iit/vvilliim hit/vvaltoi, Fits'- 
1 il 1 \ 1 it 1 ipjdie iti n ol it Ins been to denote 

tin nitm il mill i ilt v in in 1 it/roj Fit/jamcs, 
an l 1 it/i 1 m 11 I li 1 ussi m ti 1 mm ition witch is 

1 ill 1 1 < l t 1 in < 1 1 iu sum word 

III Ml (nil) 111 } 1 in I m ing< 1 1! u or Rika , 
lii/ u 1 t \ 1 a l flum n) % iu important 

s ij it 1 i \11stn1 in Mtmi 1 it tin illlux of the 

I 1 n 1 mt tl J ili 1 l Oiumio in the Adriatic, 

40 il nib 1 t ri In ti moss tin lstinin 

| im 11I1 111 J t 20 N md long li 20 ' K 
I In (put th hi ubr ot a (urnum town, ia 

ih in 1 with mm} h mil iome buildings, and 
nsi is , f in 1 1 I u l 111 vv t wu, which together 
nt un d »ut I f 000 inhibit mts It has mauu 
fi tuns it tub u o t Millie w ix juper, ihmmcalii, 
ind 1 tl uiisbm^ trih m slap Imihiing F has a 
Inn b si n <pnv with 1 light house , but has 
J itl ir 11110 in It hi-, bun 1 fru [xut since 1722 , 
uul m 1 M 0 w is mvuiiI fiom Hungary with the 
tin it r\ (> win h ii Ixliiigw, uid now forms a 
j mt ti 41 1 tlie Austuiii eiow riling of Croatia 

I 1 ^ US 1 i j ill ir uni m lrqLnd and ono 
fspmilh i nj d 1 y w hiilloys and in certain 
burn ks v h i then ih ‘erurt l>y soldiers, Tho 
^ mu t>ihl<il it 1 viry 1 uly peiioil 14 th C — both 
1 1 1 n e nil iijml 1 1 mg tinned ‘ palm play * 

111 thi c nun, uul liindteuniw’ in the latter, its 
pus nl mini is ihnvi l from its being played 
u nil > iv i on r uh mb Tin me thnd of playing 
the f. in h very smi] U 1 good roomy court 
rcpn iti > mnd# il >»y 'high wall at one end, atu| 

1 f im i this w ill bill in projwllcd by * 

withth* open lu u * The players arrange 
e ithcr liv* ig iiDht five as ih usually the cose, or 
fewfr n Hubers and b^gm the game by one lDPO^bSr^ 
stnkmg the ball against the wall, and ClWJ&njp 
it to rebound anywhere beyond th# 



FIXED AITb— FIXTURES. 


whu h is about two yards from the wall , one 
of the opposite party then strikes the hall as it 
rebounds, and if it does not touch the wall highoi 
| than three feet from the pound, his Stroke goes lor 
nothing, and the opposite party score due The ball 
1 may be struck either from a direct rebound hi fore 
it leaches the ground, or after it has 4 dappe d ’ or 
hopped from tlu ground once Fifteen is usually 
game When the players are skilful, the ball 1 
kept going by the alternate htnkus foi many 
minutes at a time and the game is thin ic mined 
excitmg both for playi rs and onlookers 

FIXED ATR w vs tlu nmu given to firbonu 
Acid (q v) by l)i llluk, aiIio was the fust to 
observe that the solid subitum, cuhomti <»• 
magnesia (Mg<),(’OJ, could a\1uii lu did, i\olv 
carbonic acid (<’0 2 ), piovimr lb it tlu litlei av i i 
fixed air whilst in union w ith the migmsia 

FIXED RODINS is i t« tin ipplir d m ihcnii 
try to Ihosf Hubstmin whuli umnn fuml, and 
are not volatilised at modi r it* Jy high t< mjM i il uri ■. 

FIXED OILS an tlio-i oils whuli, on tin 
application of hr at do not wd ilihbt without 
decomposition Sir Oils 

FIXED STARS ,Sn Si ms 

FIXING, m J’hntogiaphy W Inn a pietuie has 
been obtained tJnougii tlu iginrv of light, by tin 
exposme of i wnsilivo siufue buitihly pup in d, 
anil the siibsocpu nt d< a i lopnu lit of tlie 1 itent mi i_c 
then remains in tin du p« st shadows of tin piei m 
a portion of tlu sensitive nntnul minted upon 
by liglik Tlie lcmoA d of tins midland sensitive 
matenal by an appiojui iti solvi nt, is tinned fixm % 
though the term thomi't would puliips )>i putei 
able, fixing being mine stnetly ireiu iti in thee isi of 
the Daguerieotypi pine ess (q a ), win re the puime 
is literally /cm/ to the siIau pi itr by tlu deposition 
of a film of mi tallic gold, of i v ti < mi ti unity, from i 
boiling hot solution of Sol D’oi (q a ) 

For particulars of tuluics arisnm horn impcifut 
fixations cleumg, sei Pkiming Pitot iss 

FI'XTTTRES, m tin Law of Engl uid, iri those 
perfiomil chattilfi (q a ) which uc lit into flu soil, 
or otherwa.se actually lihvul to flu fuchold, a 
definition which is sufficiently amuiti to afloid 
a principle for the solution of tin cpicht'ons Avliuh 
ausc betwocu laudloid md tmant as to flic mjit 
of thetoimci toietam m of tin 1 ith i tonmoAi — 
but a prim iph, tin ipplu it ion of Avlneli is ittenihd 
with many practical difficulties If the chattels he 
entirely char of the soil, they me not fixtures at all, 
and may be cirricd off at pltisuio like any otlici 
species of person il propert y r I lie gencril rule is to 
what constitutes a hxtuie it g illy immoA tbit is, th it 
it zimst be either lit into the tarth, oi cemented 
oi otherwise muted to houu ire (turn pieviously 
attached to the ground, so tint it Avould l>i Auiste 
to lomove it attciwaiils (Woodfill pp 4bb 407) 
But it must be remarked that atm mfc may in all 
cases confetiuct any erection ho may make in such a 
manner as that it shall not heroine i hxtuie Thus, 
if hr even erect buildings — as bains, gran ines, ski els 
and milk— upon blocks, rollers, pattens, pillais, or 
plates, resting on brukwoik, thc*\ may be lemnved, 
although they liaise sunk into the giound by their 
own weight {lb 407) To this mle various txcop 
lion 3 hax e been mule in ia\imr ot wdiat have been 
cdled tnnh fir'me s, oi fixtmes put up for the 
purpose ot cai ry ing on i trade , md the statute inui 
tinm.d below has gicatly modified the law as to those 
eiectLd foi sghcultur il purposes It is difficult to 
state the limits of the exception Avith reference to 
tiado hxtiues a\ ith any appro uh to accuracy The 1 
following is perhaps as near an approach as the ! 


varying circumstances of each individual case will 
admit of 4 Whenever the following circumstances 
occur, it may be confidently pronounced that there 
the tenant may safely remove the artide Thus, 
things which tko tenant lias fixed to the freehold 
for the purposes of trade or manufacture, may be 
tilan away by him whenever the removal is not 
contrary to any prevailing practice , where the 
irLicles can be if moved without causing material 
in j my to tin istiti, and wheie of themselves they 
wue nf a pi i hit cluttil natuie before they were 
put up, oi at h ist liavf m substance that character 
indipmdintly of thfir union with the soil— or, in 
otb« i wmds when tbiy may be removed, without 
Ik mg entirely d< mohshul, oi losing their essential 
clnnilei oi a aim’ {/h p 408) , mp also the cise 
of Iblhiwil] i List wood, (> Exeluq Rep 812 
NursLi y inui Imi bi eu illowid to remove tives 
md uliiLibs a\ 1 1 1 1 1 1 thry have planted expressly for 
pm poses of silt, }>ut noi to plough up straw- 
hcnyhtds out of tin ordin uy e ounn of manage- 
ment ot rtu mu si iy r giound Neithu can they 
if move hothouse*, gif eu houses, foi eing pits, or 
olhei enc turns of that eh se upturn, ami m no ulsc 
i m jniAilo j k l sons sell oi lemovc fruit trees, 
though plvulid by thimsiKis (Vinos md Ferainl 
on hillin'* J4 2d edition) 'J he piovision of 
tlu common 1 iw of In 1 md aa it h n h n nt c to ngn 
euJtuiiI fivtutis Ills iu modifn fl by 14 and 15 
Viet e 27, s t, wlm »rmuh s, th it it any ti u ml 
of i f uni or 1 md <h with the consent m writing j 
of the JandJoid foi tin time bung, at his own cost, j 
i "(it any f um huildn js nthti detached or othei- 
vmsi oi put up any otlm building, e iigim , or 
liuehimi', utlur lot i* ru ultuial purposes oi for 
tin purpo i s of tiule uul agiicultuie (which shall 
not Jmvi him put up in puisiuuici <4 some obli 
gntion m tint Whiff), then ill such building, 
engines, md machine iv shall be tlu property of 
tlu fin nt md shill 1 »l nniouihU bv him, not 
with ■>! imliug the same miy consist of separate* 
buildings oi ill it the sum, or my pul thereof, 
may be built m or pe rm uu ntly iixid to the soil, 
m> is the tcnint m ikim, sueh re nun il do not in 
anywise mpir< the land or buddings belonging to 
the lindloiel, oi otlm wise do put the same m like 
plight md (onditiou as the Mine wire in before the 
election of, anything so lemoyed, piovidcd that no 
tenant bhill be entitle el to lemoye .any such matters! 
oi thing witliout gmng to tlu landlord or his I 
agent one month’s pitAious notice m wilting of Ins 
intention so to do , and thereupon it shall be lawful 
for the lamlloid, or bis agent, on his authority, to j 
elect to pin chase the mattcis and things proposed 
to be it mo a cd , and the right to rc'inove the same 
shall tlicieby ceasi, and the same shall belong to 
tlif lindloiel, and tlie a iluo thereof shall be ascer 
tuned by trwo icfciees one to be chosen by each 
party, or by an uiripui to be named by such referees, 
and sli ill hi* p ud or allowed m we ount by the land- 
lord av ho filial! have so elected to purchase’ This 
act is i on fined to Engl ind , but m questions of 
hxtuie s as Mr Hunter observes, the common law of 
England linting been deemed pracxically r authori- 
tative m Scotland, the clause affords \ aluable matter 
fm consideration, aB shewing what has been held 
adAisablo in England ( Laudloid and Tin ant, p 290, 
kl eeb turn) In Scotland, it has been customary, in 
agruulturil leases more* particularly, to determine 
the lespectne rights of landlord and tenant by 
positiA e stipulation, .and, for this reason, fewer j 
points ha\e been decided by the courts than in I 
England j 

As n>gards uiban tenements, the rule«eems to be, 
that the tenant may remove whatever he has fixed 
up for ornament or domestic use — e. g^ hanging 
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wainscot, stoves, &c , but not such erections as have 
become part of the tenement, and constitute per- 
manent improvements Thus, be cannot remove a 
conservatory fixed to and communicating with 
roomS m a dwelling house by windows and doors 

FLA' OCUS, C Valerius, a Roman poet, who 
flourished m the 1st c , and is supposed to have died 
B8 ad Absolute!) nothing is known regarding 
bis life He is the author of an epic poem on the 
Argonautic expedition, which in its extant form is 
incomplete Some modern clitics, Wagnei among 
others, praise it extra v igantl\ , and pi icc the authoi 
next to Virgil , but the more general opinion of 
sound scholars is, that the w oik is rathe i a ape unit n 
of learned mcdiocuty than of genuine mspu ition 
The editio puna pa oi tin AtqoimuUai appealed in 
1472 Of modun editions, ma\ bi mentioned those 
of Wagner (< T ott ISO"') and Lun me (Piris 1 S 24 ) 
An English imtneal trinslation was published by 
one Nicholas Whyte as early as 1505 Similai 
translations i ust m Ficnch, it ili in and German 

FLACOURTJAGE/E i nituiil older of evo 
genous plants, allied to Fission flow us, consisting 
of shrubs and smill trtes, almost txclusivdy con 
fined to tlic vc irnust puts of tin globe M m\ of 
the species partuulnly ot the gums Ntnmnha , 
produce pleasant, swut, 01 sub it ul fruifs Flu 
rourtta matin* is much esteemed ind cultu itcd 
in the Moluce n \ uotto (4 \ ) is piodmtd by 1 
tier of this ordii 

FLAG, a populu mini lot m iny endoge nous 
plants with swcml simp d h ives, mostly growing m 
moist bit nations It is some turn s p u Lit ul ul v ippio 
pnaft d to tin spccu s ot Jus (4 \ ) ot Flow 1 r 
de luce , but is ei\ < n dso \ c 1 y mdisi 1 lmm it< ly 
to other plants of simihu fohigi, is tin Aioius 
calamus (see Ae out s), wim h is c ilh d Sw< et 1 1 ig 

FLAG (common to tin Tuitonu linguigis, md 
denved from a loot signifying to ll>), 1 cloth ot 
light material, capable of bung 1 vtcmh d by the 
Wind, and (It signed to mike! known some fiet 01 
want to gjh ( tators T11 the irmy 1 U ig is the 
ensign carried as its distinguishing milk by eai h 
regiment, and also a small butnu, witli which tlic 
ground to be occupied is marked out In tin 1 1 1\ y, 
the flag is of more import mu often 1 oustituting 
the only meins atsstls ha\L of eoinmunie itinp 
with each other, 01 wnth the slune I' 01 tins 
purpose, deuces of conspicuous colouia (usu illy 
black, white, red, yellow, or blue) an hois M it 
the mast head or at the gafl The flags having 
three forms*— viz 



1, the Square Flag, 2 , the Tennant , 3 , the Burgee 

A very few patterns m each nhape give sufficient 
combinations of three or four fl igs to express any 
letter or word in the language The flag is also a 
sign of the rank of the principal p< rsou on board a 
vessel, as the ‘Roval Stand ud,’ containing the 
arms of the United "kingdom, w Inch is only hoisted 
when a member of the royal family is on board , 
the Anchor of Hope, on a red ground, denoting 
the Admiralty, the pennant, which specifies the 
admiral’s squadron to which the ship belongs (see 
Flag officer) , and the ensign, which denotes 
the nation. 

The ensigns borne by ships-of-war of the leading 


states of the world ore as shewn below (in these 
diagrams, the direction of the hues shews the odour, 
os in heialdry), viz. 


WHITE BLACK RED BLUE YELLOW Cfttt# 



Flags of tin Tnnupiil Maritime Nations 

I, Britain, ud n siMi , -\ Nnt »in, v liltc ennign , 3, Britain, 
blue tn ign , I, liimri, r >, l.ussiu , C, l’ruPNia , 7, Ituly, 

H [<UUm>, 9 llnllmd, JO, Auntriu , 11, United btutes , 

12, spurn , 11, Poj tUMil , 14 (mici , 16, lijrkej , 1C, !>©n- 
niaik, 17, Brazil, lb, Sue den 

A white 11 ig is ace opted throughout the world as a 
token of pe ice, and flag, as elehance, and a black 
flag denotes a pu itc , a flag of plain yellow usually 
signifies that the acsscl bearing it is m quarantine 
See also Imo.n Iack 

FLAG OF f i HE PROPHET (Sanj ik Shenf) 
is the s icml banner of tlu M oh immedans It was 
originally of a white colour, and was composed of 
tlm tui ban of the Xoieish, ruptured by Mohammed 
A blick flag was, howiau, soon sulistituted in its 
place , c oils is ting of the c urtam that hung before the 
door of Ayofth ih, one of the Prophet’s wi\es This 
flig 1 eg irdcd by the Mohammedans as their most 
sicud rcJu, first came into the possession of the 
folio wi rs ot Omar at Damascus, it afterwards fell 
into tlu hands ol the Abbosi , then passed into 
those (d the cable o f Bagdad and Kalura , an (J, at a 
lali 1 period, w as Drought into Europe by Amurath * 
III it wap covered with forty- two wrappings of 
silk, deposit! *1 m a costly casket, and preserved!*! a 
chapel in the interior of the seraglio, where ft is 
guarded by several euurs, with constant prayers. 




FLAft-OAPTAIN— FLACBOLET TONES 


The funner unfolded at the commencement of a object of special abhorrence, and this unfortunate 
I war, and likewise carefully preserved, is not the race, exposed at all times to every capnce of the 
some, although it is believed by the people to be so popular will, suffered dreadfully from the fury of 
FLAG CAPTAIN, m the Navy, is the captain of the Flagellants in many of the towns of Germany 
the admiral’s ship in any squadron, and is ordinarily an( ^ Netherlands. In the second outbreak of 
hiB nominee Flagcllantism about 1349, the outrages against 

FLAG LIEUTENANT is an officer -who, m th< l’ ub ]'° <l«ency were much more flagrant than at 
navy, performs such duties for an admiral as would * 1Jrs * appliance Men and women ludisciimi- 
devolve upon an aide do camp in the aimy H« mtrly now appuucd m public half naked, and 
communicates the admiral's oiders to the vaiious ostt utatiouHlj, undciw ent these self inflicted scourg- 
ships, either personally 01 by signal , “J? immediate occasion of this new outburst 

ir An AOTTrtFD , , ?, , , ,, of f inaticism, was the terror which pervaded society 

FLAG OP FICER, in tin British Navy, is hi ,i UIlnC r tlic* dnadful plague known as the Black 
admiral, vice admiral, or leu ulunral He is so j) ed th, which IIcc her, m his Ljndurucs of tJu> Middle 


the officer belongs 


called from his right to cuiy, at the mast hi ad oi describes with temhlc fidelity The same 

tne ship in which lie s ill h, i fl ig d« noting lus l ink t \trav ag uu.es wue again lcpeattd m Upper Ger* 
1< or an admiral, the flag is borm at the mam, foi i rumy,tlu pro sauces of the 11 him, the Netherlands, 
vice ddmiral, at the f on , ind for a ltai idmiral, Swit/crlmd, Sweden, and evtn Eugland Although 
at tho mizzen tht flag beiug, in atini < is<, ml, ni r 01< , us ]^ excluded from 1'iaiuc, tliOBe fanatics 
white, or blue, ace oi ding to tin squadion to winch t ted m entrance into Avignon, then the resi 
tno officer belongs I daicc of the popes, when tluy were condemned 

FLAG SHIP, the ship in a Hm t w 1m h be us the hy a bull of Cknunt \J f J In mania gradually 
admiral’s flag, and tliemmc forms a soil of caitr< subsided, nor do wi igun Hud any permanent trace 
to which all other vtssels must look lot oirhrs It of it till tin beginning of the mxt untuiy In the 
is usually the largest vessd iu tin Am t , V(tl r J4J4, a new troop ol Flagellants, locally called 

, FLA'GELLANTS, tht mint gnui to eutani 1 Fhifln, mule then ippiuantt m Thuringia and 
bodies of fanatical tuthnsuists, who, at \ moils’ Low u S ixony, it nt wing and t veil t\ iggcratmg tho 
intervals fiom tht 1,1th to tht Ibth < , inadt th< lr wildest < xti iv \gnmcs of tlic u pndfetssors These 
appearance m Die dillmnt counting of Emopt, mw fmitiis ippiai to line njtctetl all the 
proclaiming the w rath of God against the touup 'iccuwd ldigious us,i« i, md liiditd all external 


proclaiming the w rath of God against the touup icetiud ldigious us,i« i, uid liiditd all external 
tion of th< tunes, m\ i ting sinners to ifont foi sin j worship, pining tlitir ifcire it lunt e on faith and 
by self in llietcd scouigings oi flagellations, uul ‘ tl igt nation ’ Their Jtachr w is c tiled Couiad 
themselves publicly mionmg this ixhoilation by S< himdt Hit y itjteud not only tlit doctrines of 
voluntaiy scouigmg of tlu. inches, uid by other , tht diuidi upon tin suraments, hut also purga 
formB oi self castig itiou In lug< and disorderly tory and pi iyus foi tht dt id Schmidt pretended 


bands — frequently lit uhtl by pmsts, md by fm ( i dnim mission, md juoel unud til it the blood of 
atres m tlu costume of priests md monks, lu u fl tgtil itiou was tin tiui wc tiding gaiment of the 
ing banners ami tnicifixts aloft, then bn ist uul , gospi 1 , tint it w is limit pucious than the blood 
shoulders bare, and then fict cone < alt d hy \ hood ! of the nnutyis, and i suit pisspoit to eternal 
or mask, each aimed with a lit ny knottid stourgt , | lift Tht viohncc of thtst fmaties drew upon 
loaded with lead oi non- tluy m in lud from town tht in the st\er<st punishmtnfcs of the Inquisition 
to town, chanting hymns full of thnnm i itions of j Many of tin m vv< n iipitilly eomltmned, and 
vengeance and ot woe Jn tin most puhlu plat e of Schmidt himself w is buinttl at feangtrhiusen m 


each town which they cntcii d tiny thuw tin in 


Tlitn dm times, ctun]iris< d in lifty articles. 


selves upon the earth, with tlu n inns ivtindtd wtit t omit mm d in tin Couni il ol Constance 
in the form of i cross, and thtu inflicted upon j TIum sti mge < \tia\ igincts ue lopmbited hy 
thtmselves the discipline of stmugmg, fiupniitly tht Ix’oman Catholic Chuich m tommou with all 
to blood, and evtn to imitil itiou Etch nuiuhtr ollici Clmdiui communities, hut Homan Catholics 
enrolled himself foi 31 diys, m honour of tin 31 (n lying on 1 Col i\ 27, Colons m £>) hold the 
yeais of the life of oui Lmd on t ittli , uul all i lawfulness, and i\en the meritonous character, 
for the time professed uitiu poverty, subsisting j of voluntny st If chastist ment, if undertaken with 
only on alms or loluntiiy ofletings r I htse fanatic d i due dispositions, practised without ostentation oi 
movements, resembling, in some lespiets, at le ist, fuutitism, and lunnated by a lively faith and a 
tho religious itvivils of our own tinn,itciimd at linn hope in the mints of Christ This is the 
frequent intervals The most lcmukihh, how self t ist ig«ation known under the name of ‘the 
ever, arc three m numbti r llu fust oi lgmitcd it 1 list qilme ’ i foim of mortification not imfrequent 


mortification not imfrequent 


Perugia in 12C0, at a time whin society in Italy in tin monistic state, md even practised by lay 
was greatly disoigamsed by the lmg continued I jm rsons, and fluse sometimes of the highest rank, 
struggles of the Guelph and Ghibdlun futious noth m am u nt and in modem times Compare 
The very disorders of tbi turn prqiaitd the way Foistcmanu’s J)u Chrvtlhtlvm Gembrges( } UmhaJ‘ten i 
for this religious itaetion Numbeis crowded to \V ulding’s Aimak* JJmorum Fialrum , Raynaldi’s 
follow* the new cry, until at last the body bee urn ContmudUon of Baromua, Mosheim’s Church fhstoru 
so formidable as to draw upon itsdf the suspicions (So unis’ cd ), Gieselci’s K t ) cJt$n qentJt ichte, M liman’s 
of Manfied, the son oi Fndcm If, l>\ whom it Latin Cfu ustianily, and. Wetsir’s Kir chai- Lexicon 


was vigoiously suppiesscd Lata offshoots of the I 


,, \ i I LA'GEOLET, a wind instrument with a mouth- 

mrty mad. their a~u.ee in ina, Anstm, , „ IlU tLo com ’ mon whlst k It is made of box- 
Moravia, Bohemia, I'olind, and brn.ee wl.en t.. ^ m . m Btvtnd pleceB> aud htt8 holes for 

tlieirextravaga.it pr.u t.ces, they added atill greater t]u lm jfc, the Accordmg to Burney, 

1 vc *>» •»»« — ■*>“« s ^ ■>«'„» usr 

shed iu self flagellation had a share with the blood FLAGEOLET TONES is the name given to the 
of our Lord in atoning foi sm , tiny mutually hirmomc notes of the violin, Moloncello, and other 
confessed and absolved each other, and declared stnngid instruments, which notes are produced by 
thou voluntary penances to be a substitute for^all the finger lightly touching the string on the exa£i part 
the s bcraments of the chur< h, and for all the minis winch generates the harmony, ana not by* pressing 
trations of the clergy The Jews were to them an the string down to the finger-board. The fitting 
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vibrates on both sides of the finger, the long side 
dividing itself into parts of the some length as the 
short side See Harmonics The inventor of the 
manner of playing flageolet tones is said to have 
been Domenico Ferrari. The best work on the 
subject is by Collmet 

FLA'GSTONE, a rock w Incli splits into tabular 
masses, or flags of various size and thickness, m the 
original plains of stratification Flagstones are 
generally sandstones, combined with more or less 
argillaceous or calcaieous matter, some, howevei, 
are indurated clays, and othcis thin bedded lime 
stones. Tlity aie used for paving, cisterns, &t 
The most famous are those of Fistnuog (North 
Wales), remirkibJe for thur Hi go size, c\en gram, 
and gi eat beauty, thosi of Yorkshire, also of huge 
size, and of great h irdncss uul toughness , and 
those of Caithness, -which au* txtmmly tough and 
durable The Caithness flags lx long to tin Old 
Red Sandstone , the Yoikslme me tiken fiom the 
millstone grit di\ lsion of tlic ( o il Mi asurcs 

FLA'MBORODGH HEAD (Sixon, Fit am 
burgh ), a piomontory of the Yoikbinn coast, and 
forming the noithun bound iry of Biulliiigton 
Bay It t.rmmitcs a langi of white pa pen 
dicular chalk ihfh, (> nuhs long, uul iOO to 150 
feet high Its rugged side , contini miny civirns, 
and m the si i noil aie pictuiisqu. cliilk jocks, 
which sw'anu with m a buds '1 Ik chilk (ontiins 
fossd spongis, cimoids, Ac On th« Ik id is i light 
house, 214 fill high, sun 10 mihs of], and w lit 
54° 7 N , and long 0 “» E Anus*, the paunsul i 
ending m the lb id, runs i elite li, with two lines ot 
defonee and bicastwoiks, called Dines Dyki, but 
really an aue ie nt lh ltish w ot k 

FLAMBOYANT, tin lit. st style ot Gothic 
architectuie which pre\ ml. d in Fi nice It pre v ulcd 
there dui mg the 15tli and pirt of the lbtli con 
tmies, md corresponds to the }\ i pendicul u (q v) 
m England. Tlic name is derive d iiom t ho [lime 
like forms of thi tracery of tin windows, pmc Is, 
&c (fig 1) The characteristics of tins style uc 



Fig 1 —Window, Harflour 

minute and elaborate ornament, combined with 
general bareness of surface The crockets, for 
instance, are generally cut into a great number of 
small leaves, while they arc placed far apart , the 
mouldings are divided into large empty hollows, 



and small thin fillets aqd beads; the finials have 
crockets minutely carved, set upon bars pyra 
lmdal terminals, the arch-mouldings are divided 
into a great number of small parts, and want the 
boldness and decision 
of the earlier styles 
These mouldings are 
frequently' abutted on 
the pillais tn conti- 
nued dowu tlum with- 
out any cips , and 
when there are caps, 
they aic sin ill and 
without ell. it Sic 
fig 2 When mould 
mgs join, tin y ire fiv- 
qu< ntly run tlnougli 
oni auothci, so as to 
appeal to interlace 
The clIYit is mtneate 
rati mi than b< mtiful, 
suggistn., like thi 
rest of tin styh, of 
ingenuity m st mu 
i lilting rither thin 
ait Tin doorways 
and windows no 
sonic time s J irgo and 
iim (asm lig 1) butwhili these aie highly enriched* 
tin guu id sui f u e of thi budding is left too 
pt mi Thu. ire nnny luge buildings m Franco 
ixeeutid in this style, but it is usuilly portions 
only which aie tun, not the goner il effect Some 
of the spirts of this jk nod aie also vtiy beautiful 
The ninth sime of Cuartie s 0 ith. dial, for e\ imple, 
is (onsub ml oiii of thi fin. st in Fiance 

FL AM E is i p irtu ulai form of Combustion (q v ) 
or burning Oidumy combustiou consists in the 
oxygen of thi atmosphcii combining with some 
combustible substanct so r ipnlly as to give out light 
and he at Whin tin i ombustiblc is either originally 
a gis, oi beconns so by tlic hi at, the combustion 
tikis tin foim of flame Flame, then, is the 
burning of a gis Jn most cases, the gis of flame is 
i compound of hydrogen ind caibon, with minute 
jiirtnles of Holid in bou suspended m it, and lfi 
form, d fiom tin fui l (co il, tallow, Ac ) l»cing dccom 
pos. d by the lu at The lu at and light of flame 
vary with tlic gas hydmgm pi educes great heat, 
but little light The lighting power of a gas 
depends upon tin pioporfcton of caibon it contains, 
the pa r ticks of which become glowing hot before 
bang lousuint .1 

Tin flame of a lamp or candle, 
or simple gas jt t, consists of a 
hollow cone, m the centic of 
winch there is no combustion 
The o. ntral spai i appears 
dark only by contrast with the 
lunnnoui cone which sun minds 
it It consists, m rc ality, of 
trails}) irent invisible compounds 
of carbon anil hydrogen, which 
art constantly using in vapour 
from the w ick Jt a gl iss tube , 
open at both ends, 1 x 3 held 
obliquely in tlic flame of a 
c indie, with its lower extremity 
in the d irk c entral space above 
the wick, it will conduct 'Way 
a portion of the combustible vapour, which may b0 
kindled like a gas. j t at its upper end, as repre- 
sented in fig I This dark portion of the flame tiuty 
be called th< area of no coinhmtiun > e |V 

The luminous cone which envelope the 
space is the area of partial combustion The Oxygen 



Fig. L 



FLAMENS—FLAM1NIAN WAY 



of the atmosphere penetaates to this depth, but not 
in sufficient quantity to oxidise or bum both the 
carton and the hydrogen , it therefore unites with 
the hydrogen, for which it has the stronger attrac 
lion, and leases the cm bon 
free The outer cone is named 
the area of comjjleie combust um , 
bf cause there the carbon units 
with sufficient oxygon to bum it 
entirely The light is piodwul 
m the area of partial combustion, 
where the cubon is set In t from 
the liydiogcn in the foim of solid 
paiticb s, and is htatid to wlnit 
ness by the combustion of tin 
hydiogm r l ho combustion ot 
the i ul »nn in tin outti mm, by 
whuh it is coincrtcd into « u 
filiation , b y area of bomc at id g is, prodiu es he it but 
partial (.oiolmatinn , so pttb light is to bo buily 
ti x< c ibl< 

Tint c u bon cuds in a olid 
state in tin white put of i Jlirm, is ie idd\ .lunn 
by holding n pio<( of whili e trlhin w iri into it, 
which bccomts coabd aa ltli < ubon m tlu iorm ot 
soot No soot is deposit* il in tin dub oj notoii 
bustion aiea of the flaiw bo< him thu*' tin caibon 
is in chciTiual lonibmdion wifb h>dio wl u, tunning 
a gab Tlie c u bon lx conus solid only when the 
hyrhogc n ill sorts it as it weir, to undi with ow^c u 
TIu highly ilhuiiut itmg powu ol e onipniunb of 
hydiogui ind catbon i thus tiaud to tlu f ict, tint 
then Infdiot/tn and (fnbon daunt Inn n siniidtuntous/ij, 
but Hucce^mhjy and in tuh a an/ th it the out loafs 
the other win t< hot It is quite |»o -able 1o make tlum 

burn simultine ousl> , but when liny 


Fig 2 

a % area of no eom- 


' 0 , area of complete 
oombuBtiou 


of the small cxmtaceaxifl, molluscs, worms, small 
fishes, seeds, Ac, which are the F ’s food, and 
to separate them from the mud with which they 
may be mingled The upper surface of the tongue 
is also furnished on both sides and at the base with 
numerous small flexible horny spines, directed back- 
wax (lb Unlike the ordinary Anatidce, flamingoes 
h i\ e great part of the tibia, as well as the tarsus, 
n iked, m tins resembling all the Waders They are 
birds of powerful 
wing, and fly cither 
m Hirings or in 
W idgl sllUJK d floe k 5 
like g«iHt a singh 
lord lc xding tin way 
for the flock They 
mi hlom make use of 
then webb(d tut foi 
swimming, to whu ii 
tlu h ngth of thr n 
h gs is not xv ell 
id ipt i d, the us( ot 
tlie mcinbi'UH lx in*' 
litlui to support 
them on soft muddy 
bottoms When bid 
ing they kciptlicn 
bet in ilmo t eon 
stmt motion, is if 
to stu tlie mud 
ilundredp ui ly some 
tmi< c be seen tee elm g togethei m the shillow 
wife is oi silt miislus of tiopical co ists chiefly 
ol \si i inel Atrie i t on the bank 4 ol livers or 
ml me 1 1 ike s, met by tin n 1 ng< si/e inel nch colours 
miking t bi till uit sjurtule Tin y make their 



nunp) ( Phamcopterua ruber) 


do, tlu Indifc , i 

evolved is veiy feeble This t ike ■< plui m tin j n< st in mu she , se ripmg toge thu a he i] ) of mild, 
‘Bunsen burin i,’ in whnh m is illowed to mix j on tlu top ot whn Ii is tlu mst, anil it is said 


With tlu gas before combustion 

FL A'METs 7 S w e i e put sis in me lint Koiih eleiottel 
each to some spend elcitv r IJitn wen ldteen in 
all The chief of these T( A 'lonumt, Ma)nu s) wue the 
flamens of Jupitei,of M us and of b>uiimu,wlio 
were always piti mans , thr run onmg tv chi (Flo 
mines Minou s) wut ciuise n bom the ]de be i ms Hit 
flamuis wue elected at lust by tlu Coinifm Cm tutu, 
but aftoiwirds by tlu Conut in T/dmta uid wue 
installed into then oilier by the supiuin digmtiry 
of tlie Korn an pagan religion, the Pontiff t III a twins 
The flame U of .lupitu v is i pmiltgul jxtsou , lie 
was not 1 cquut cl to t ike m oatli, w is ltlmdcd by 
a lietor, lus Jiousc was in asylum, and lie hid i we at 
in the senate Jlut all tins y\ xs attemle d by iiumu 
ous superstitious restrict ions lie nuglit not li ive a 
knot* on any put of lus dtne nor touch flnui, oi 
leaven, oi lcivuud bicad, he nnglit not touch oi 
name a dog, or mount a hoi sc or be i night out o* 
the city, etc His wife, called Flam m 10 i, was 
subjected to simil u restrictions, and w bou she die d, 
the flmnen was obliged te> resign r rht majority ol 
llomau writers attnbute the institution ol flamens 
to Nutna 

FLAMl'NGO (Pheemeojderus)j a genus of birds 
which imtii recently was placed by all naturalists 
among the (?? ullatorcs (Wader*.), but is now ge nei 
ally ranked imong the l\ibinped&% and even referred 
to the family of Ana tula The bill is lai^e, deeper 

than broael ind suehluily cui\ed downwards ne«or 
the middle, so that, as tflu. bird wades and seeks itb 
food, eitliei m the w iter oi in the mud, it makes 
use of the bill in a reversed position, the uppoi 
mandible being lowest Tlio edges of both man 
dibits aie furnished with small and very fine 
tran,^ crb< luminic, which serve, like those m the 
ordu «wy Anaitdce, to prevent the escape 


tint tlu long legs of the fe male F often hang down 
into the w iter during the incubation, not being 
tidy elieposed of othuwvx — Then. an several 
spu us ot F , but airy simil ir to e ich other, both ill 
ippcniaiK o and habits One sjx cie s only \isits the 
south «if I mope tlie Uomnion F (P i uher) f a bird 
me isimng fully tmn feet fioui the tip ot the bill 
to th it ot tin t ill, inel six feet fiom the tip of the 
lull to tiie clius, the male, when m full plumage, 
is of i ios< > oel coloui, with deep purple yvings, 
the lc in ile' md tlu young for sevenl years, are less 
hnlliant, the young at lust being whitish, and thet(f 
led first a])])earing on the wings — The American 
F {P Ameraanus or Chdcmut) is of a more orange 
tint, inel is abundant on many p«arts both of the 
oast* rn md yy e ste m ( oasts of America 
FCjAMI N1AN WAY ( Via Flammia\ the great 
north* m road of ancient Italy, leading from Rome 
to \iimlnum ( Ihimni ) on the Adriatic It was 
lonstuictfd by C Flanmuus during his censorship 
(220 l c ), and was designed to secure a free com- 
munication with the recently conquered Gaulish 
tmitoiy The F W was one of the most cele- 
bi iled md most frequented roads of Italy botl> 
dming the period ot the Republic and of the 
ICnipiie Its nniK>rtance may lie estimated from 
the iae t that when Augustus (27 n c ) appomted 
prisons of consular dignity road surveyors for the 
otliii highways of his doimmons, ho reserved the 
cue of the F W for himself, and lenewed it 
tluoughout its w hole length Its general direction 
w is nortbeily Leaving Ilome, it kept for the most 
pm t it no great distance from the Tiber till it 
i cached Narma (2V T arm), where it struck off in a 
noi th-easterly direction, imssing Interamna ( T&rrd) 
and fepoletium (- Spoleto ), and reaching the foot of 
the Apennines, at Forum Flaminn. Crossing the 
central ndge of the Apenmnes, at Ad Fnsem (La 






Schieggiat), it again proceeded m a northerly direc- 
tion, pursuing much the game lme of route as the 
modem road from Fohgno. to Fano, and reached the 
Adriatic at Fanura Fortune (Fano), 'whence it 
wound along the coast to Annunum (Rimim), where 
it ended, or rather where the name ceased , for the 
Via JEnulia (see Emtijan Provinces) was just a 
continuation of it The whole length of the road 
from Home to Arimintun was (according to the 
Jerusalem Itinerary), 222 mites, and according to the 
Antomne, 210 mites Po mams of it stilt exist at 
various places, and assist the antiquary in tracing its 
direction 

FLAMSTEED, John, the first astronomt r roj at 
of England, for -whose list tlic It oval Olmcrviiory 
at Greenwich (called FI un steed House) was built, 
was born near Derl>>, 10th August H>16, aiulculy 
devoted him st If to matin matic il and vstronomu il 
pursuits \\ liile yt t a youth, he masti i c d the the oiy 
of the calculation of eclipses, and Ins ( ilc ulations 
of some remarkable cclipsis ot tlu moon wtii 
the means of introducing him to the notice of tin 
eminent scicntihc men of hi tune, imong otheis lo 
Bir Jonas Moore, tiien Survey oi genual ot tin Old 
nance, through whom, and m conneetion with whose 
department, lie w is appomti 1 astronoma to tlu 
king m 1 fi7o Tin jcu following, the Obscn itoiv 
at Giouiwich w is built, and F lagan tint stnes ol 
ol)sei\ations tint con tituti tin < oinmuicumnt o* 
modem prictical astionom\ He imund tin hint 
tiustworthy catilogiu of tlu livtd stus and fui 
rushed those limn obstiv items on winch Nfwtmi 
di pc ruled for the vilification of Ins lun u llnoiy 
Extracts from the jiapeis ot F, found m the Obsu 
vatoiy by Ml Finn h Duly md published by 
authority of Die Vtbuu city m lb \\ bi ought to light 
a very sh up quariel tint hid taken pint between 
F andNcwtim md Halley w itli ligaid to the publi 
cation of the results of l ,s ’h 1 ibom s The Uivtona 
Ccdesti'y Jhitajiiuca, his gieit weak, in time \ols, 
giving an account ot the methods ind it Mills ot 
astronomical observation up to his tmu, w in be gun 
to be limited before Ins d< ith in 1 7 1G, but w is not 
published till 172“> It miy be mentiontel tint F , 
while following lus scientific pursuits, qualified 
himself fui he>ly orclcis, anel m 3 08 I was picst ldod to 
the living of Burslow, m huriey, which lu* he lei till 
his death 

FLAN CUES, or FLANQUES, m Herddiy, an 
composed of arched lines drawn fiom the upper 
angles of the escutcheon to the baRe [mints # Tin 
armies of the flane he s abnoRt meet in the c< n ire of 
the shield The Flanchcs are an ordinary little used 
m Scotch heialdry 

FLANCONNADE, a thniRt m Fencing (ej v ) 

FLA'NDERS was forme lly the name of rm 
extensive and almost independent territory rule el 
*y_ * counts,’ and embracing, besides the pri He nt 
Belgian provinces of the flame* turn , the southern 
portion of the pro\ mce ot Ze ilanrl in Holland, and 
*somo of the departments m the north-eawt of 
France Ctesar femnel this district inhabited by the 
Monni, the Menapn, and the Nervn, and having 
conquered these tnbes, he auncxed the country 
Under the rule of the Franks, the river Scheldt, 
which flowed through the d^tne t, formed the boun 
dary line between Neu stria and Austrastia, m consc 
quenoe of which the northern and south western 
part of the territory comprised under the term 
F , although itB population was di cidedly Germanic, 
came to Wong to Fiance, while the south-east, 
although to a large extent non -Germanic, was after 
1007 included m the German Empire F obtained 
its name from the VUindergau {payua Flandrensis, 
the district around Bruges and Sluis), whose counts 
, * 


had been made wardens of the north* astern coasts 
of France at tire period of the incursions of the 
Normans, in the fatter half of the 9th c*> and 
who extended the name of their hereditary poises* 
sums to the whole district which they governed i 
The first count or markgraf of the country it said 
to have been B fldwin, surname*! Bras de Fer (Iron- « ’ 
Arm), who married Judith, the daughter of King 1 
Charles tin B ild of France, and widow of Ethel wulf, 
king ot England, md afterwards roomed the newly 
cnatid ‘riuik’ or county, m 8G4, as a hereditary 
fief fiom Ins fitliet m law He extended his tem* 
toms by tlu addition of Artow, w r hieh -was held 
by his successois until Vliilippt Auguste reunited 
it to Fi im i Hi died in 87 c ), but not until ho had 
miugiuatul the imlustrid gi outness of F by intro- 
ducing into it i gicat nuudui of workmen skilled 
m tin imuiiiaiturc of woollen and other goods 
Bildwin IV, oi tin IV tided, one of the successors 
ot Bddwm Bin s (U /\>, itemed m flef fiom the 
KmjMJoi llim\ II tin hurgi a\ iati of Ghent, Wal 
clu ion, nml tin* JsDuds ot Zt fluid, and thus became 
a pi nice oi tin Gunian cnijuu He was succeeded 
by lu^ sou l’.ildwm V, oi the Pious (10.16 -3007), 
who nun istd Ins possessions bj the addition of 
tin Gciium tiruto)> between the Scheldt and the 
l)t ndi i, lx longing to the duchy ot Lower Lorraine, 
lothis he ublt cl Tom m-y, tlm supremacy over the 
bishopjit ot ( imbriv (to which, til) the erection 
of the mv\ bishopric of Anas the county of 
Flaiuh in hid lx i n i ( ( It siastirully subordinate), and 
tin couuty of llun.uilt During tin Middle Ages, 

F figiued pioiuini ntly nr the political affairs of 
Euiojn— tin (omits ot K bemg more powerful 
tnil iltliA than miuy European kings Baldwin 
IX, tlu ioundti ot the L it in kingdom at Constan- 
tinople, dud in 1206 h aving two daughters, one of 
whom dud without ehilditn , the othei bequeathed 
llamiult to John ot Avenues, bei son by her 
In sb main age, and F to Guy Danipu ne, hex son 
by a second m image M< uiwlulo, tile* industrial 
piosptutyof tlu citns oi -E hul become so great, 
tint tin » iti/cns lx gui to tei 1 tlu ir own power, and 
to claim mdepcmh mi They foimeel republican 
communities liki the fn e (itua of Germany, with 
this diliciemi tint tluy idimthd the nominal 
su/eiamty of the counts But they'- w ere not afraid 
to tdl e ujr aiuit in ditcnic of tiien liberties against 
their nominal m.aHtcis Witness the insurrection 
he vli d by J ihob van Arlt vt ld( (q a ) against the 
ci ii el govi rumen t of Count Louis I On the marring© 
of Mai gut ntc, tlu daughter and heiress of Louis II , 
(kraut of Flandus, to Philip the Bold of Burgundy, 
the country was united to the Burgundian tern- 
tones m 1.181, ind afterwards slmcd the fortunes 
oi that duchy r Jht dukes of Burgundy brought 
gnat pail of the former duchy of Lower Lorraine 
under then dominion, and thus laid the foundation 
for the subsequent union of tin* states of the Nether- 
lands, in which F contmuid to fonn one main 
i omponent p irt On tin di sth of Charles the Bold, 
these tenitiuics passed m 1177, to the House of 
Hdpsbmg, by the m.irnagt of his daughter Mary 
to the Archduke Maximilian Aftc r Burgundy had 
passed with King Philip 11 to the Spanish lino 
of the House of 11 ipHburg, the territory of F was 
consieh rably dmuinshc d, as not only was the portion.' 
called Dutch Flanders transferred to the Estate!* 
general by the pcaee of Westphalia, but, m the 
time of Louis XIV Franco seized upon anothdjg 
portion of F , as also a part of Hamault, Cambrftjfy 
and Aitois, and was corflirmed in her possession by 
the peace of Aix la Cliapelle, of Nimeguen* and #£ 
Utrecht By the* last, and by the treaty of 
concluded at Rastadt, the remains of the ®PJ*Wf 
Netherlands again fdl into the hands of 
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FLANDERS— FLATTERY. 


of Austria In 1794, F , like tlio other provinces of the whole frontier against an enemy, as he dare 
Belgium, was incorporated with the French Republic, 1 not penetrate between them, With the risk of their 
and afterwards with the Empire, and formed tin 1 garrisons, reinforced from their own territories, 
departments of Lyu and Escaut, the Congress of 1 attacking his rear, and cutting off communication 
Vienna, however, conferred these portions on tlie between lnm and his base. Sflistria and Widin 
new kingdom of the Netherlands, with which tin y wore flanks of tho Turkish frontier during Omar 
remained united till tho formation of the kingdom Pasha’s campaign in 1853 and 1854 Similarly. 


remained united till tho formation of the kingdom Pasha’s campaign in 1853 and 1854 Similarly, 
of Belgium (q v ) The Belgian portion of T is m th< eve nt of an invasion of England from the 
now divided into the provinces of East and Wist coast of Sussex or Kent, Portsmouth and Chatham 


Flanders (q v ) — Comp ire Praet, Hinton e den Com *< s 
de Flandnn , et de VOrtqmt de* Communts Flu main ft > 
(Brussels, 1828), Le Gliy, Jfuttmre di a Com It * dt 
Flandren jumjiCd V Avuiement dm J)ucs dt Jfoui j 


w o u Id be formidable flanking g an isons, which 
would almost necessarily have to be subdued before 
th< in\adoi could march on London 

In evolutions, * to flank’ is to take such a posi 
tion with troops as uthei to aid one’s own army in 


gog/ie (2 vols , Pans, 1813), Kcnyn xui Lcttcu ti on with troops as uthei to aid one’s own army in 
hoven, Huttoire de Flandre * (b \ols, lhussils, 1M7 an attuk on the enemy, by leading tho lattci to 
— 1S51), &c 1 suppose that his flanks aie in danger in his pit scut 

FLANDERS, Easj, a piovmce in tlu north wist 1 position, oi to prevent him from advancing on one’s 
of Belgium, 18 bounded on the E by the provuu 


lonnmles by thre itc mug lna 11 inks if he should do 


of Antwerp and Bribant, on tin 8 by tint of h ° To ovt/lank is to succeed by maim uvres m corn 
Hamault, on the W by th it ol West L< 1 inch rs mil minding the 11 ink or an enernj w ho has been, on his 
on the N by the Dutch piovmce of 7a daml It ' pvt, ende i-ouimg to flank one’s own force 
has an arc a of 1140 square miles, and a popul ition FLANNEL (We Isli, quia to n, fiom rprlan, wool, 
which amountt d in 1859 to 791,813, or 090 to tlu ilhed to Lat lotto), i w oollen fabric, (littering fropa 
squftrcjnile East F is the most populous provim* broadcloth and most otlici woollen fibnes m being 
of the most populous countiy ui Em opt Sm woven of y irn moic loosely twisted, xml having less 
Belgium Jt is witued munly by the Scheldt, cbcHsing Tin btst fliuncl is made in the neigh- 
and by its affluents the Lys md tlu Dench r The bouihood of Welshpool incl Newtown, in Wales, 
surface is low and live 1 The soil his hetn lcmh ml from the wool of tilt Welsh mountain slit ep, and 
extremely tc rtih l»y meins of spade cultivation md is commticnlly kno\ .is Welsh flmntl Large 
an excellent manuring h\ stem Besides the mdi qu int dies arc ilso mi m West L muishue, West 
nary varittus of grim, potatoes, flax, lump, and 5 oiksluu md the i lghbourhood of Lettls A 


an excellent manuring h\ stun Besides the mdi qu mtitics arc ilso m i m West L muishue, West 
nary varittus of grim, potatoes, flax, lump, and 5 oiksluu md the i lghbourhood of Lettls A 
hops are prod utttl m gre it quantity Tin clistrut moie closely spun and woven flniml, use cl for 
m the north cast of tlu pro\ me t between tlu towns cntkttmg md lowing shirts &e , and dyed and 
of Antwerp and Client, is uhbiittil as i flax prmte d w ith v ai ious tolours md pitterns, is made 
growing quarter The mmutactuus ait chit fly ] m tin west of England cloth making distnct, m the 
lace, damasks, limns, woolhns, bobbin net, silk, | vicinity of Stioud, in Glouttsttrshiie Fine light 
and coulage , sugir re lining, bit w mg, and distilling flannel of this kind is nude in Frinct and Belgium, 
are also carried on Chic t towns, Gliuit, Alost, iml some of this is twilled, md a] >proaches nearly m 


Dendormonde 

FLANDERS, Wkm, the most western provint 


| quality to Kiench mtimoes, but is much softer 
The demmd loi this sort of fanev shirting flaunel 


Of Belgium, is bounch cl on the N b> the Noith Sc i, his of 1 itc bceoim considc rabh , and has ltd to the 
and on tho W anti S Icy Fiance Its an i is 12 17 i production of mmy v u ic tics, w huh, though beaiing 
square miles, and its popul ition in 1859 amounted tin nmi( of ihmutl, vaiy so materially iron) the 
to 634,918 Its chief rivers arc tlu Lys and the , onginal Welsh Annul, tint tin y can scarcely be 
Iser , but it is wiUritl by numerous smallei 1 Jndudnl with them uiulu any general definition 
streams, and is mteisccted by many important J^° irsc fDniiol, c illtcl <Jalway*,m made in Ireland, 
canals Its surface is flat, with suuly lulls in and is chit fly used by tlu peasantry of the country 
the south and along tho coast , md its soil sandy, j FLAT, a musical chaiactu, sh iped thus b, which, 
but well cultivated md piociuctivt It has fewer [when pliudbthne a note, lowers that note half a 
products aud manufactuus than East Flanders j tone When pi iced it the beginning of a piece of 
Chief towns, Bruges, Couitrai, and Ostend j music, it denotes that all the notes on the line or 

FLANGE, a urn oi piojcction upon a tube oi j space on winch it is placed, with their* octaves above 
cylinder of metal oi either matcml, to serve as 1 1 an d below, are to be pliycel flit 
bearing, oi afloiel means of fixing it , foi example, i FLAT FISH, a popular name of the fishes of the 
the projecting inn on the tires of tho wheels of family Phut on* Colo, (q v ), is the flounder, plaipe, 


railway carnages is c died a flange i sole, turbot, niiiimt, &c , wineli nave tne body 

FLANK (tlie aide! a word use <1 m many senses in ' much eompuaseel, and the sides unsymmetneal, 
military matters Flank n of an amtj are the* wings, 1 swimming on one side Tt is some tunes extended in 
or bodies of men on the right and left extremities, j its wgiiiiu ition so us to me lude skates and either 
prepared to close m upon an enemy who shall attaek | fishes of the Ray (u v ) family, which arc aery 
the centre Flank fllm aie the soldie is marching on , difle rent, being cartilaginous fishes, quite symirfe- 
the extreme light anei left of a company or any | tnuil, md swunmmg on tlie belly, although, like 
other body of troops Flank utmpany is the com ! the PlntumuUdo , generally keeping dose to the 
pany on the right or left when a battilion is m j bottom It is nev er applied to the much compressed 
line, the grenadier and light mfmtry companies Bjirinntiical fishes, such as the dory, which swim 
usually occupy these positions, and are known as m tlu ordinary posture of fishes, the dorsal edge 
flank companies, whether with the lemainder of the upw irds, the \eutial downwards 
lcgiment or not A flanking party is a body of horse FLA TTERY, Capf, a headland of Washington 
or foot employed m hanging upon and harassing the territory, on the Pacific coast of the United States, 
flank of an enemy's force - Flank, as applied m For- ; marks the south side of the enhance of the Strait 
tihcation, will be best described under that article , of Juan de Fuca. It is m lat 48° 24' N., and m 
» (q v ) The flank* of a frontier are certain salient long 124° 40 7 W —Another headland of the same 
points m a national boundary, stiong by nature and name is found on the cast coast of Australia, m lat. 
art, ind ordinarily projecting somewhat beyond the 14° 52' S , and loug 145° 20' E It is about 30 miles 
g*meral line The effect of these Hanks is to protect to the north of Endeavour Bay 
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sole, turbot, h ilibut, &c , which have the body 




FLAT0LENOE--FLAX 


FL A'TITLEN CE? distention of the tftomach or 
bowels by the gasto formed ( durmg digestion See 
Indigestion 

FLAVINE, or FLAVIN, is a yellow colouring 
matter employed m dyeing, and imported m the 
condition of extract It is understood to be the 
colouring matter of lurk (quercition bark), and is 
used in place of quucition bark When treated 
with hot watei , flavine yitlils a yellow turbid solu 
tion, which, on si tiling, deposits a yt How biown 
powdei M T hcn t mplo> t <1 in dyeing tlic doth is first 
treated with an dummous nun dint (su C ilk u 
IRIN7 lng) , ami on subsequent numoiaum m tin 
solution of flaiiiK, i lint yellow lolmu is fixed on 
the doth r lln cojoining pown of the cxtiact 
flayme as imported is s» gn it tint one ouuu is 
equal m dyeing qualities to one pound of qiuieition 
bark. 

FLAX (hunt hi) a ynus of plants umipnsing tin 
grcatei part of the lntuial oihi Ltmtua m 
exogenous oid<i olliul to (uiiuikk a md (hnlui a , 
and consisting of Timud and pticimiil lnilncuuis 
plants, with i few small shiubs Jhm m ibout 
ninety known spans ol tins oidei siittmd our 
tlie globe, but most ibundmt m 1 mope uirl tin 
north of Afnci r l Inn lea\es ih simple, entin 
without fitipuh s and gtneiilly altmnti Tin 
Common Fi vv oi Lint [L UAitaiimniinn) is in 



Common I lav {Tati uni uulatt tun uni) * 

annual, i native ot I „}]>t, of u me mrts of Uu, 
and of the south of I uropc not ti ul> indium us in 
Britain, although n >w nitunlibtd and off in oicui 
ling m (ornfitlds which is tlie cast ilso m nniiy 
paits of tin woild lhi most common vmety < f 
the flax pi iut h is i \ u \ sic uder t uct stun, two or 
three feet lin,h* hi uniting only ne tin top so as 
to forma lo >se cot \ mb o'- llowcis I lit haves vri 
small, distant, and lmuoliti , the flowus of a 
beautiful bliu, laicly whit* rithu hioadu tlun i 
sixpence , thi pi tils sh^htl) uotdnd ilon ft the 
margin* the sepals oviti, 3iui\cd, cibitcd, dcsti 
tute of glands, the cipsults st irctly lunge i than 
the calyx, not bursting open distically, but firmly 
retaining then suds, which in dirk blown, glossy, 
Oval oblong, fl ittened, w i'll unit* tdgts, pomtid it 
one end, and about a lim m h n^th A noth' r variety , 
howevei, is cultnated to soim ex tint in mauy 
parts of Europe, so diffutnt, that some botanists 
account it a distinct species (/ humdt or L crqn 
.tarn), which is less tall, is more inclined to branch, 
and is particularly distinguished by its capsules, 
twice as long as the calyx, and bursting open 


elastically when ripe. The seeds are tifrh larger 
and paler This variety is called Springi&n and 
Klanglem by tho Gormans, the one name referring 
to the elastic bursting of the capsules, the other to 
the sound y hit h accompanies it Tlie former 
variety is known to them as Wuitn In «, being often* 
sow n m the end of autumn in elevated districts wheta , 
the siinmu 1 ih too short for am mg sown flax, and 
also is bdii if s Imi and Dune idem, from its close - 
cipsults and tin thrashing in i did to separate the 
sud 3 lu Spnwtlfui pioduecs i hner, whiter, and 
softer fibn thin the otlm, but short* r, and it is 
then lun iut si e\tt nsivt ly cnltiv ited There are 
many sul \ untus, to whuh and then different 
quabtu s n > sm It attention h is bten paid, \ii Britain 
it 1< ist is tins* of othei impoitaut cultivated 
plants 

Hus pi mt is highly laluibh both for the fibres 
of its inner link ind tor its suds The tibresof 
tin mini buk, when s< pir ittd both f nun the bark 
and fiom tin inn* i woody poition of the stem, aie 
1 1 ax oi 1 im, tin will known mituiol of which 
Ltnvn tL r< il and elotli m muh, md used equally 
hi tin tmest and h>i tin t urstst fabrics, foi the 
most dilu ite cainbiu m txquisite hiu, and for the 
stiongest sul * loth J In suds yuld by expression 
tin rh tfunj h\td oil i ilkd 1 insi fd On, so much 
used loi mixing punts, making varnishes, &c. , 
whilst tin nmuniii^ crushed miss is tin Linseed * 

( ik< , m tMr ( \ki, gi < ally tstunnd tor feeding 
( atth , md whin giomnl lo a tun pow d< i, becomes 
tin 1 iNsuD \li \j so usi lul loi poultiufl Linseed 
is soon times ust d in nndumi, is an i mollient and 
dt mult tut in in it it ions of the pulmonary and of 
tin uiiriuy oigans, md of tin minous membranes 
gum illy dcnvin., its i ilut hu this purpose from 
i mm llagt whuh lfc tout uns, uni which# extracted 
by liot watu, m iking linsttd tea Tho fibre of 
fl ix ih tin ultmute initaul fiorn which paper is 
math, an 1 linseed oil is usid m the manulacturc of 
pnnttrs mk No phnt not yielding food is more 
usi lul to m in than tin ila\ plant 

It lus 1 m < n cultivitul fiom the eubest histone 
times It is mt n tumid in tin book of Exodus as 
out of tin pi eductions of J ^ypt m tin time of tho 
Phiriohs md it his bun mently ascertained bjr 
mni -n opn t\ munition tint tin doth m which, 
tin iiuminus d 1 n ypt ni< mvdoptd is linen 
Solomon pui cl ust d Inn n y un in Egypt ITerodotus 
spt ikn of the j.rtit 11 ix Unit of l gypt Great 
quint) tu sot il ix an giown m tint country at tho 
pit sent diy, its cultiv ition ih ilso \ t ry cxti muvely 
tuned on m mum pints of Luropo md of I\orth 
\m m i Jin pmportion of fl ix to other oops in 
Biitun is piobibly snullu it pit sent than it was 
it i bonier pi nod but m frimast of its cultivation 
| has bun strongly luonmcndul by persons whose 
opinion is entitled to fire it it gud and particularly 
in Ireland when, In wivu, it is mou txtensively 
I e ult la itid thm uthrr m I ngJind m Scotland It 
has the nl\ mfig oi givin^, imjil)>nnnt not only 
to m i^iicultui U hut to a m muf n tunng |)opu]a- 
tion Max is nioit ulm ivdy md more success** 
fully eultiv iftd m Jkl^ium thm in any other 
I u ipe m (ounti v , p vi tit ulai l\ in Southern Brabant,^ . 
Jinn ndt md West md East Ilamlcrs, m which - < 
tln'ino^t bcautilul fl ix in 1 uiopc is produced, , 
<mpl>yd f *r thi mannfaeturt of the famoty# 
Bnissi Js laet , and sold foi thin purjKiso at abouft' ,> 

1 1 00 tu 4180 pti ton tin ' r<q when prepared 
the mu kit Horn* turn h cxtctding m value the 
on winch it wis orodn cd The village of Kfibe^w*'* 
is ibstinguishcd for the production of this PWMfc* 
flax 3 Ih greatest care is bestowed on its CttJ#pT 
vation, ana to this its exet lienee is probaWy ii $, 
great measure to be ascribed. Not a weed mim hi 



FLAX— FIdkX-DRESSING 


and the core and labour are equal to those 
of gardening Flax is extensively grown in the 
countries on the southern shores of fine Baltic, and 
both the fibre and seed are largely imported from 
them into Britain. Besides the flax raised at home, 
Great Bntam annually imports from 80,000 to 
00,000 tons of this material. ♦ ' 

Flax has been cultivated fioni time umncmonal, 
as a winter crop, in ltuliu, but only r for its seed, and 
not at all for its fibre Tins ri markable cireurnstaiu t 
is supposed by Dr Itoylc to bo owing to the ixwt 
once of the cotton plant in that country the film 
of which more readily offers itself to view on tin 
bursting of the pod. But l>r Boyle aim Htit<s Iih 
opinion, that the climile of tin grcntei pirt of 
India is unsuitable for flu piodm lion of tin him 
of flax, and tin variety nilhv did in Tndu j *»nJv 
about a foot or cighttm m*lus in liu^lif, much 
branched, and yie Idlin' t vtiy worthless film, 
whilst it js loaded mm tli < ipsuhs, uni tin suds 
yield a larger proportioii of oil thin thus* oi 11 tv 
grown in Eutop* It is some turns «jhu us m 
edging aiouud fields 

Much depends on tin thickin ss of sowing 1‘lix 
must be sown 1 1 uck to yn Id t inn li l>t * , but whin 
intended to prodiu e* a film for c o use i pmpoje s, the 
plants ought to June rooio r*»< m 1 oi the fimst 
fibre, also, they must be pulhd lutou tlu> H**d is 
ripe, but a coursi i fibre md i < i<»)> ol Imsctd in 
often much to be prchiinl bv flu funur Tin 
crop ih always J nilltd up hv flic loofs 

The diminish'd cultwitnm ol 11 ik hi Britain, 
after agriculture bi imh to impiovi is to be asenbed 
in part to the pn \ il* n* t of tin opmnm ih it it js i 
V ery exhausting ciop foi the I md Tins lus Imu 
said to be putiuil ul\ tin < im when tlic <* * d is 
ripened Hit the mtroduc t ion ol mw minims his 
rendered this objection less impmtmt than it 
fdttnoily was, and it lum In* n found th it th* ictus* 
of flax itself is not a bid manor* md tint tin 
water in winch it has bun stupid is i L*><>d liquid 
manure The vatu ol lii\ stuping j»ds <u ponds 
IS oiten strong i nmigli to kill the fish ot nurs nit** 
wluull it is allowed to flow 

The capsules (holt s) of fl i\ m tom off, «ifi* i it is 
pulled, by a soit of tombing filled ni'j>lin</ (sa 
FLAX DRKS8INC ) Gicat (111 is h quisit* to dry 
them, and to Keep them ptifcetly diy For th* 
subsequent piociHses, 8tt Linm i u 

Besides tliei c onmion flax si \ oi il **tlu r spe cn m ire 
occasion illy cultivited lor then film, but arc com 
paratively of very httlc value 

The hintuwi ah in gcneril, pluits of elegant 
appearance and with How us oi much beauty, 
Borne of them have flow us lu »ti thin common 
flax, and some in wot uuiiiqu* nt oinaments of 


of New Zealand and Norfolk Island, its leaves 
resemble those of an Ills, are from two to six feet 
long and one to two or three inches broad. The 
flow u s arc produced in a tall branched panicle; 
arc numerous, brownish yellow, not very beautiful , 
the fiuit is a three-comei cd capsule with numerous 
t ouiprchftcel jet block seeds The fibre of the leaves 
is both v* ry fine and very strong, and was used 
by tiic N< w Zealanders, before their country was 
cleaner* d by Europeans, for making dresses, ropes, 
twin*, mat«, cloth, &t New Zealand Flax is 



unpnittd into but mi ioi nuking twine and ropes, 
and the* pi int i> cultn it* d in its nitue country 
Its eultniliou li iko been ittempted in some 
puts of Liu ope but tin wmitcrs of Kill ope, 
t \* cpt in tb< south, ire too cold foi it To 
obtun tin fibre, the 1c i\cs me cut when they have 
attiiLud then full ^i/c , md usuilly macerated 
foi i ft w diys m watei Jhit the New Zealanders 
pioonn tlu tilm m iN gicitcst perfection, very 


0\ir greenhouses llmholu vulffipunn, Allseed j ionc. and slcndei, shining like silk, by a more 
is one of tiie amolhst ot BntisU phui«io_ k amoiu. j Iibom. us pio**ss, and without maceration, remov 
plants I Ul5 4 the epidtimis liom the' kuf when newly cut, 

Purging PuiX {Ltnum atthartu um) is a ••rutful iratmg the fibres by the thumb nails, and then 
little annual with hr inching s tun ojqiosite J* ms f nu,lt pufietly bv i comb 


and small white flowers, common m fields md 
meadows throughout Britain and most parts of 
Europe It possesses purgative and diuretic pro 
♦parties, owing to the pnwuie of a substuicc whiih 
nos been called limn As a douiihtio medicine, a 
handful of tho fresh licib is otten administered, 
mfused in whey, and it has a, popul ir reputation in 
rheumatism 

FLAX, New Zealand i valuable fibre quite 
different from common flax, and obtained from the 
leaf of an endogenous, instead of the stem of an 
exogenous plant Tho plant yielding it is Phonmum 
tenax, often called Now Zealand Flax, and sometimes 
Flax Lily and Flax Bush It belongs to the natural 
order Lihacm> and is a perennial plant, a native 


'ih* roots arc pmgative, diuretic, sudorific, and 
i*\pu toi int , a good substitute foi sarsaparilla. — 
Ihc leaver, wheal cut near tlu* root, exude a viscid 
puce, which becomes an edible gum — The New 
A flinders pit pare a sweet bevtiage from the 
flowers « 

FLAX-DKESSING When the seeds are 
be ginning to change from a green to a. pale 
brown, is the best time for pulling flax Where 
the crop grows of different lengths, these lengths 
should be pulled and kept separately, uniformity 
in this respect being of great value in the after- 
proe esses 

The process first gone through after polling mi 
npplmg—whioh consists m tearing off tibia balk by 



YLAX*DIU»^ 


p nTlmg the stalks through a sen* a of iron teeth. 18 
inches long, placed within a distance of half an ' 
moh of each other These are fastened in a block 
of wood, which is placed at the end of a plank or 
long stool on whioh the operator sits 
The next process is to obtain the flaxen fibre or 
lint free from tho woody core, 01 l>oon, of the stem 
This is effected by steeping tho bundles m watoi 
till the boon begins to rot in which stito it is 
readily separated "from the fibre The operation is 
called rotting or retting and requires to be managed 
with great cure, as by continuing it too long, dc c om 
position might oxIlikI to tin fibre, and lendu it ( 
useless, while by discontinuing it too soon, tho ■ 
separation < ould not be offi oted w ith Kuflu lent e im | 
The time is gemrilly dttumimd by the niture) 
and temperature of the water, and the ripeness oi ( 
the flax — dec om position t iking place more rapidly j 
m soft stagnant wate.r than m running stre amn, in j 
which the retting is some times conducted \ttcr i 
being sufficiently uti e pc d, tin fl i\ is spre ad out on I 
the grass, to rectify inv delect m the nttmg, iml j 
ultimately to rlr\ it loi tin bre iking In some 
districts, it is tin pi actio to conduit the nttmg 
entirely on the griss-a piotcss known is eh u | 
rotting in conti ulistmc tion to wain ictting This 
isasitei aim liss oITiubim m« thod but it n quires | 
much long! i turn, ind in i (oimtiy win it 1 md is. 
valuable, would biconn a c i y i \jn iisim On tin * 
whole, the mixed method of rettm' is pitfciiblc j 
that is to steep till df i ompoMlion <*t the Immiii h 1 
well advanced, u id Hun incomplete Hie process on 
the gi iss It Ins been attempted to mpaiit* tlu 
fibre by mielnueiy, without sub p e tmg the 1U\ t<> 
xettmg but tlu aitult so piodueeel his luthuto 
been rejected is inft nor in mi elit y 

To vvoid the delays inef uue 1 1 tamty dc pe nde nt 
upon the old proec sst s t»f n Umg or w itc ini", pi ms 
lia\e been recently introdm eel bunging the opui 
tion more unch r conti ol like tlu othn proct mu oi 
om manuf ictures Tin methods winch haw been 
adopted, and die now woikmg wjHi sum ess, ire 
known as Sclnnk’s ami \\ itf s By tin fust of 
these, the flax is plictel in \ its, m wlmli it is 
kept down by means of htnm" ft umwoik Wat* i 
is allowed to piss into flit a its to h< tome ibsoibed 
by the fh\ ste m» i m \t idnutfi d, fill the tcm 
jjoiaturc of the watci is i iscd In uni iu untuned 
at, about *K) \cctou*. t< i me ntalnni e nsin < in a 
few horns , md it tt 1 be in 4 111 iintunol lot. ibont 
sixty hours th< decomposition oj tin gmnirn m 
resinous milter m the si ilk is (mnpleted J he 
mucilage* 1 wiIm ih next witbdiawn liom the \at, and 
the flax taken out sc pirated and timed either m 
the open air or in device atmg rooms, acc ending to 
circumstances In Wvtt’« proe esa, the flax is pi ic c d 
m a chamber prowded with a pcrfoiitcd fil*< 
bottom , the top is dembh , and filled with wate r to u t 
aa a condenser Ste im being admitted to the* c isc, 
the first result is the fre ang of the flax from certain 
volatile oils The steam using to the top of the 
chamber w condensed by contact with it, and falls 
m showers on the flax be ueath — a decoction of the 
extracted matter is thus obtained In % hours, 
the process is completed , and the flax taken out, is 
passed between rollers in tin direction of its length, 
which presses out the water and decomposed gum, 
a nd splits and flattens the straw By this process, 
all that the p lan t takes from the land is saved — the 
seeds being available as food for animals, and the 
pfaqff and refuse water as manure 

Prepared by either of the plans, tho flax is now 
ready to be freed completely of its woody particles. 
This is effected by acutehmg Previous to this, 
however, the flax is passed through a brake or 
revolving rollers, m cider thoroughly to crack the 


boon, The brake, worked by manual labour, 
consists of a frame, in the upper aide of which are a 
n umbci of grooves , a movable mere is hinged at 
one end and provided with a similar grooved piece 
on its lower side, but so placed that the protect 
tions jiasH mto the hollows of the lower The 
placet^ between the so,* oml struck by bringing down 
tho hinge d part, is broken, but the fibre remain^ 
uninjured 

In tin fl ix lire ikmg mac lime, tho flax is passed 
through a sc 1 ios of horizontal fluted rollers , the flutes 
do not touch, thus preserving the fibre while break- 
ing tlu boon In continental countnes, scutching, 
is almost lm.inably performed by hand, the flax 
being held 111 a gioovt made in m upright stand, 
and btuuk by a flit blade Mm hme scutching 19 
much more ccrtun and expeditious than hand- 
scute lung and is, 111 luiifioqiu tic 1 fast superseding 
it in this country After pissing thiough tho 
In caking mac linn the flax is sulijet ttd to tho action 
of a sales of kmvts, attichtd to tho aims of a 
\ a tail wlucl those km \ os stiike the flax in the 
dire e turn of its length The. process is gone through 
time tunes hi tore the fl ix im jeady foi the' market 
Utliough mu him sc ute lung jm expeditious, it IS 
not c ipible oi th it i»b int ad ipt ition to the varying 
11 it im of tlu fl 1\ to be ope 1 it < d upon which 19 
old nne d 111 li uid s< ute lung TJ10 ofte 1 1 of mnelim*- 
he uteliun f is to ptoduu finent sh by reducing and 
impairing, 1 ifln 1 tJim mistiming tho character 
of 1 lie fibre -namely, tire length and fineness of its 
‘htiple * 01 fibre r l o re inedy the si. ele te cts, sc utching 
b\ me ms of re\ol\ing blushes haw been introduced 
I bis divides tin fibre without toiling it The sub- 
seipiciil in 1 mil u tm urn ope 1 itioiiM will In noticed 
unde rLiM \ Mam num 

FLAX A1 A N r , doriv, the gre utest of Ln^fliah sculp- 
tois, w as bum it Ymk, <>th July I7f>"> At the age 
of lo, h< bn urn a student in the Royal Academy, 
but never w cuke d 111 ihi! studio oi any master In 
L7H2, lie m irric i L Mims Ann J>i liman, a lady of supe- 
noi gifts and gi ic s, wli<> soon begin to extreme a 
be ue fit ml inllui n< e upon his studies Accompanied 
by hot, h< went m 17S7 to It el \ where by degrees, 
hi itti ic tc d the attention of ill Jovus of it t This 
w ih sfjll more tlu e 1 s< ifte 1 his return to London 
m 17‘t» lie w is tire Led an Ahhoc iat( of the Royal 
Ac kIi 1 iy in J7‘>7 Loy il V id* in re 1 in m 1800, and, 
m I Mo, w is ipponitiil PiofiKMu of he ulpture to that 
institution \.tta tlu death of Ins wife in 1820, he 
\ ithdre w 11 om such ty, and du el 7th Dec ember 1826 
Y s moft uUhiitul wmks are hue * Outlines to 
lloma’s Odyssi y ’ (Ilomi , J7‘M), and ‘The Iliad* 
(fond 1705), and hih iliuKti itioiiH of Danto and 
l a hylus M my of Ins works display wonderful 
giindcur of coinpoHition, and j, jiuro and noble 
fettle ile w us one of the fust of tiume who, 
following the exmiplt of Wnn ke Iinann, «tiove to 
pe m tr etc* to the true Rpiut oi mtnpi* art, m opfio- 
Mtmn to tin I.iIki tante of the turn Tlv Btudy of 
i ise paintings and of tin Pompu m mui al picture#, 
then just levivcd, led him to abandon the sickly 
I injnniir'tu of his predecessors tor the acvere 
simpheity ot the antique, and he may with justice 
styled the autlior oi modern rdteuo AlCO- 
Rii iimj) His wmks are not, however, all of equal 
\ line 1 , and, m ge ue nl, it m iy be said that hi# skill 
111 modelling was not iqud to his inventive gemufit 
The poetry ol his cone epticmas is of a high order., 

F eontributcd much towards bringing the outline ;J j 
style, now so popular, mto guneial use Of 
seiilptures, the best known m Rn^Und are bis ba#^ l<i 
relict monument to the poet Collins at Chic||Cctea^£ 
the monuincnt to Lord Manstiekl, Mid to- 
Baring family at Micheldean Church, in HKW ifatt , 
His model tor the shield of Achilles, taken IfrtiUI <- 


. 





I’UBfA— ItLECKNOE, 



the 1 8th book of the 2 had, is particularly worthy 
of admiration F’s private collection is now in 
University College, London, in the gallery known as 
Flaxman 21 nil 

FLEA (Pufcr), a Linn a 1 an genus of apterous 
insects, now commonly regarded by entomologists 
as constituting a distinct order, Sue Iona, Siphon 
ixptera, or Apkamplera The spicies art not nuim r 
ous, and little subdivision of the genus has bun 
attempted. It has lx on suggested as piobubh, 
that further investigation miy 1< id to a rt < ogmtion 
of the fleas as belonging to some of the large r?mU i , 
with parts modified to suit their parasitic il lm 
All the species aie v< ry similar to the Common 
Flea (P, irrilam ), which is phntilul m all puts 



Common Flea (Pulcx uutaw), m igmfiid 


of the world, li\ mg by sinking the blood of man, 
and of some sptues of qnuliupeds uid buds It 
abounds particularly m the in sts of ponltr\ pigeons, 
and swallows, and whertvir suul ind diuit aeeu 
mulate m the chinks of iloois, At, it is to lie 
found almi pit ntifully m lx ds wIkhui eh anhmss 
18 neglected The ibundinee of lit is in some 
countries is an in tok table luiisinn to tiwelhrs, 
and also to result ills »Sueh is s ml to bt p irlu nhii ly 
tire case in many puts of Austialn, win it the 
general dry mss and waunth t m out ige tin ir giowth 
-to an extent against whuli tin pit c uitionary 
measures of house writs aie ilmost entiiely uni 
Vailing The ft mile tka is lithe i larger thin the 
hiale, out the sexes uc otln rw ist vtiy sinul u T lie 
bead is small, voiy completed, toumit d above and 
has on eicli suit a Hindi round (>e Tho mouth 
has two huiettlike mandibles, tin maxilla being 
represented by two cenue il Heah s tin m mdibh s ami 
maxilla 3 ! forming a suctorial link, with a sleuth i 
bristle likt tongue, the whole cue loseel be twee n two 
three jointed plates The thoiax consists of tlnee 
segments, the second and tliml of which bur a 
scale on each side , the se lies <lil legndul is 
rudimentary wings Tliei t is nti mu keel division 
between the* tboiax and the ibdonun wliieli con 
8is ts of nine Bogments, imuhlngir thin those of 
the thoiax, but nnieh compassed The whole 
body is covered witli a tough integument Uu 
activity of the ilea its powei of b ipnig, and 
its extraordinary stungth, aic well known Its 
strength has sometime** been applied to tin dinw 
mg of muuatuie carnages, caiuiem, , which 
the public have been invited to witness tluough 
a magnifying glass, as an miusuig s}>ec tacit* Fleas 
undergo a complete* metamorphosis The female 
lays about a dozen eggs of a white colour, and 
slightly vise ous. I he Uuv a is i livtly little worm, 
at first white, afterwards leddish, and destitute 
of foot When about to change into a pupa, it 
encloses itself in n little silk cocoon, from which 
emerges the perfect lie v. Cleanliness and caieful 
attention are the principal means of keeping beds 
and houses free of fleas , but where these are 1 
found insufficient, as is apt to be the case ui some I 
ykmatea, and in cottages where there is much I 

u « 


wood- work with gaping joints, certain strongly 
aromatic plants are employed, of which the odours 
appear to be detestable to them, as the different 
Composite known by the name of fle.abane, and 
ilso wormwood, tho merits of which last are thus 
extolled by Tusscr 

j ‘ Wlnli wormwood hath seed, get a handfnll or twaine, 
To save against March, to make flea to reframe , 

I Wht ro cli linker is sweeped, and wormwood is strown, 
No flea for lus life dart abide to be known/ 

, °th<r spi ties of fir as inft dt particular arnmala, as 
tin do* , fox, molt , &c — Pin (ingoe (q v ), or Jigger 
of tin \\ i si Indu s, in arly ullied to the true fleas, la 
f ii moit trouble mum th m any of them 
FLHA'IJAJiE ( Puhimui ), a genus of plants of 
Uu mini il order fW/wstfo, sub older Conpnbtferce , 
lining In miF.pbt iu il imbneattd involucres and 
y dlow flow t rn , the whole phut emitting a pec uliar 
mom itie win 11, sometimes compared to that of soap, 
which is said to he efhc u unis m duviug away fleas. 



Two species are found m England, one of which 
( P (hixmterua), common m moist places, with 
oblong leaves, stein 12 — 1> inches high, cottony, 
and bearing punch d llovv era, has a considerable 
limitation m di trilitea mtl dy sentery The Russian 
soldiers, m tin ( xpt dition to Persia uuder General 
Ixuth, vvcie nun h troubled with dysentery, which 
w i a dire d by this pi int — ('nnyza sqvnrroHa^ also 
t ilk d lit abunt , belongs to a m arly allied genius, 

FLECHE, La, a town of Frame, in the depart* 
incnt of So tin, is igmably situated on the right 
bank ot the Loir, 21 lmhs south south-west of Le 
M in* It h i will built town, and has three prin- 
cipal Rtmts which nu wide and well paved Its 
piunipil building in the military school, with a 
binary of 15,000 volumes, destined for the education 
of the sons of poor officers, or of soldiers who have 
highly distinguished themselves The building now 
cm c upnd by the school was onee a royal palace, and 
vi ts built by Henry IV It was subsequently given 
bj him to tlie Jesuits, and used by them as a 
»li suit college Here Prince Eugeue, Dcac&rfcea, » i»»l 
Pit ud tlie astronomer, were educated F has some 
tiadt in corn, hay , and wine, also manufactures of 
linen, hosiery, and gloves Pop 7150. 

FLE'CKNOE, Richaud, the date of whose birth 
is unknown, is said to have been an Irish Roman 



FLEET—FLEET PRISON. 


Catholic priest. He came to London, mingled m 
the -wars of the wits, and wrote several plays, all 
of which are now forgotten Ho died in 1678 F 
came under the lash of Dryden, whose satire, 
entitled Mac Flcpnoe, is partly the model of Pope's 
Ihtnciad (q v ), And will be remembered as long as 
the great satirist is remembered From those who 
are acquainted with our extinct literature, we have 
the assurance that F has l>ct n hardly dealt w ith , 
that though he did not rise to the rank of Dryden 
as a poet, he was the author of serial fugitive 
pieces, not without grace, lanc\, and happy turns 
of expression Among his dramatic pieces ire 
Imwrt, 07 the Chaste Lady Love's Dominion 
(pnntccl m 1054, md deducted to Cromw ill's 
favourite daughter, Mis (day polo) and 7 he Mar 
rvxqe of Onanus and Britannia 11 is Miscellanea , 
or Poems of all Sorts , appcirul m 165 1 

FLEET (tint which floats), a collection of ships, 
whether of w ar or couirm re< , for out objt ct or foi one 
destination Tin diminutives of fleet arc ‘division’ 
and ‘squadron’ In the ioyil navy, a fleet is oidi 
narily the comm md of an admiral or vict idimril 

FLEET MARRIAGES The practice of eon 
trading iluuhdino m image's was m ry pit v ilent 
m England bthm tin pissing of the Inst in ir 
nage act (see Myhma.ii) Hie chapds at tin 
Savoy and at M ly l 1 nr, in london were lonj* 
famous for the perfuimamc of these muiugeR, 
but no other pita w is eepial in notom ty foi 
this infamous traffic to the Fit it Prison Jt 
must Ihi obbcivtd, tint before tin pissing of the 
2(> Geo LI c U, then w is no mie^sity in bug 
land for my leligious eeremonnl in tin pufnim 
ante of liiinugt whuh might In eontruted b> 
mtre \trbal consent If « m « it w is not m virtue 
of any special privilege e xisting within the liberty 
of the Fleet thit nuiringt s at th it place hi c line so 
common, but rithci from the laet, tbit the p< isons 
by whom they were perfoiuud, h mug nothing to 
lose utliei in money oi chiruter, were able to sd 
at dehante tlm i>eniltie s en it ted from time to time 
with a \ iew r to l < tram tins public inns met 'I lu 
period during w Inch the so inai 1 1 igi siun in gi e iti st 
reunite was from 1074 to J7 r >l 'Ihc fust notice of i 
Fleet mam ige is in 161 1, in i lctte i fiom Able irn m 
Low** 1 to L id\ FTicke s, nnd tin first e litiy in a r« gw tor 
is in 1674 l T p to this time, it does not appe u 
that the niamagi ■> contracted at the Fleet wt?e 
clandestine , hut in the hitter ye ir, an nidi r having 
been issued by the ece h msti* 1 il ccupwmione is 
against the perform inee of clandestine marn ege a in 
the Savoy mel May Fur, tlm Fleet at one i heeamc 
the favourite re sort for those who tie sued to tiled 
a secret mamagf At first, the ceremony was 
performed m the chijxl m the Fleet, hut the 
applications became so ‘reqnent, that a regular tr ide 
Bpecelily sprung up By 10 Amu, c 19, s 170, 
marriages m chapels without banns were prohibited 
undti certain penalties md from this tunc, rooms 
were fitted up m the taverns and the houses of 
tile Fleet poisons, foi tin purpose of performing 
the ceremony The persons who eelobratod the no 
marriages were clergymen of the Church of Engl md, 
who had been consigned toi debt to the prison of 
the Fleet These men, having lost all sense of thur 
holy calling, employ e el touters to bring to them ! 
such persons as required their office The sums I 
paid for a marriage varied aceording to the rank of j 
the parties, from half-a crown to a large fefe where 
the liberality and the purse combined to afford a j 
large reward. During the time th.it this iniquitous 
traffic was at its height, every species of enormity 
was practised. Young ladies were compelled to 
marr^ against their wiU , young men w ere decoyed 


into a union with the most infamous characters , 
and persons in shoals resorted to the parsons to be 
united m bonds which they had no intention should 
bind them, and which were speedily broken to be 
contracted with some new favourite The sailors 
from the neigh homing docks were steady patrons of 
this mode it was stated by the keeper of one of 
the tav ernb, that often, w lien tho fleet was in, two 
oi three hundred mamages were contracted m A 
w eck Persons of a moi e reapoetiiblc character also 
at times re sorted to the Fleet Thus the Hon* 
Hcni\ Fox was lure mauled to Georgina Caroline, 
daughter ot the second Duke of Richmond Pennant 
thus describes the neighbourhood of tho Fleet m hlS , 
tnno In walking along the street in my youth, 
on the side m\t the prison, 1 have often been 
tempt eel b> the question “Sn, will you bo pleased 
to walk m and la married’” Along tins most 
lawless spate, was hung up the frequent sign of a 
male and female hinel conjoined with “mamages 
j>< rformed within ** WTitten beneath A dirty fellow 
invited you in The parson was seen walking before 
Ins shop, a squalid, duty figure, elacl in a tattered 
phutl night gown, with a fiery face, and ready to 
couple you tor n dram of gm oi a pipe of tobacco * 

~ London , p PH Registers of these marriages 
who kept by tin \ irious pirties who officiated A 
collection of them books, purchased by government 
m 1821, and deposited m the Consistoiy Court of 
london, imounted to tho incredible number of 
be twi e n two .md tin oo hundred large registers, and 
upwards ot one thousuid smaller books, called 
poe kt t books The hi icgiste rs were not received OS 
i vid< net in a e ourt of 1 uv [Dor d Davies v Oatacre ; 

8 V in md P 578) uot because) the mamage was 
inv iliel, but because tin pat tun engaged m the cere- 
mony were so wot tide hs that they were deemed 
unrlt serving of ciedit Various attempts were made 
to stop this piaetice by nets of paihamont By 0 
and 7 Will ill e 52, auel again by 7 ami 8 Will 
III e 3 r », ]>e Tialtu s we re imposed on eh rgy men cele- 
briting any munige without bums, but these 
previsions wilt without effect upon men who had 
nothing to lose At length, tm nuisance became 
mtohi ibJt, for, owing to tlio difficulty of proving 
these m images, rcspeetiblu pai tics, who m folly 
had elite re <1 into the m, found it often impossible to 
estii 1 hsh tin u mamage, and the* greatest confusion 
was in consequence piodueed The act of til© 26th 
Geo li c n was then fore passed, which struck at 
the root of the matte l by dcclaimg that all mar- 
napes, except m Scotlind, solemnised otherwTSo 
than in a clnuch or public chapel, where banns 
have* been published, unless by special licence, 
should be utte rly void Tins act met with strenuous 
opposition m the House of Cominems, especially 
by Mr Fox, who hod been himself married m tho 
Meet, but ultimate ly it w is p isscel mto a law The 
public, however, were unwilling to surrender their 
prn lie go, and on the. 26th March 17 r >4, the day before 
the act came into operation, there were no less than 
217 mamages entered m om legistei alono See 4 
Hum s Hoiton/ of dint Mari tw/ui, to which we are 
indebted for many of the above particulars *■ 

FLEET PRISON, a celebrated London jail, 
which stood on the eaHt side of Farrmgdon Street, 
on what was formerly called Fleet Market The* , 
k< (]icr of it was called the* Warden of the Float* ' ' 

! It derived its name from the Fleet nvulet, so named $ , , 
I from its rapidity, which flowed into tho Thames* f 1 
| By tho Aet 5 and 6 Victoria, the Fleet Prison and S 
I the Marshal sea were abolished, and their funot)o|tV$| k 
tmibf erred to the Queen’s Bench, under the 
name of the Queen’s Prison The Fleet WAS, ) t 
king’s pn >on so far back as the 12th c , and A x$c$b« 
tack for debtors since about the same period^ ' 
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followers of Wat Tyler burned it in the reign of 
Richard II In the 16th and 17th centuries, it 
acquired a high historical interest from its having 
been the prison of the religious martyrs of the 
reigns of Mary and Elizabeth, and of the political 
• victims of the Courts of the Star Chamber and High 
Commission m that of Charles I On the abolition 
, of the Star Chamber m 1641, it became a place of 
' confinement for debtors and persons committed for 
contempt from the Courts of Chancery, Exclu quer, 
and Common Pleas During the 18th c , it was the 
scene of every kmd of atrocity and brutality, horn 
the extortion of the keepers and the custom of the 
warden underletting it The Flei t was s< \ c r il 
times rebuilt, the last building was erected alter 
the burning of the older one m tin Guidon nots of 
1780, the predecessor of which hid bem dcstmvd 
in tho great fire of London m J 066 L itt< i lv, it 
usually contained 250 prisoners, and kept ward of 
about 60 outdoor detenus for debt, piruhgid to 
live Within the rules 

; FLEETWOOD, oi FLEETWOOD-ON WY PE, 

1 a small but tbrrnug town, seaport, uul nuliiaiy 
station of England, in tht (ounty of Lanciahup, is 
situated on a promontory at the mouth of tin 
estuary of tho Wyie, ibout 20 miles south west 
from Lancaster It is a modi rn town, iml owls 
its origin and import nice to its tauhtu s for railw iy 
and steam vessel commimu ition It is handsomely 
laid out, has an excellent harbour, md is a fivouritc 
resort for seabathing \ government school of 
musketry, which piomises to be for the north 
of England what llytlu and 'Vide i shot t aie fot 
the Bouth, is now m full opt i ition here It lias 
, a staff of instructors, and quirtcis foi 300 nun 
and 60 officers, be Hides a siibstuitul hut encamp 
monk about a mile from the tow n, tor 200 mi n and 
14 officers, where tht ro are ipuu tors for m irried 
soldiers, hospital, lecture rooms, «Ve md a 1 irgt 
tract of land for nfic pi ieti< t In I860, 1007 
vessels, of 365,562 tons, entered and c bared tin 
port Pop (1861) 3831 

FLE'MISH LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 
TURE The Vlaomisch oi Flemish is a form of 
Low German still spoken m the lVlgi m piovmccs 
of East and West Flamltis, Limbing, Antwup, 
North Brabant, and m some puts of Holland iml 
the Walloon provinces of Belgium So little change 
has taken place in this cb ill ct, th it tlie form of 
speech m which tho Count il of Liptmcs drt w up (in 
742) the creed, m w hicli pagans wc i c m uie 1 o express 
their renunciation of idol itr> on lu mg i onvc j tc il to 
Christianity, requires only the altuatiou of a few 
letters to make it intelligible to i modtin Fleming 
Flemish has much affinity with the Fusion, and 
constitutes, together with modtin Dutch (which w ui 
originally identical with it, and now only differs 
from it in a few orthographic il and otliuwise 
unessential particulars), the n ition al tongue of the 
whole of the Low Counting The most ancient 
record of Flemish, is a fragment of i tianslation in 
prose of the Psalms a thousand ycais old In the 
1 3th c, public, deeds begin to be driwn up in the 
vernacular, which are perfectly intelligible in the 
present day (aB the Ordinance ot Huny I of Biabant, 
1229, m the Bt assets Book of j P rivileges) In 
the same century, J van Maerlant, the ‘ father of 
Flemish poets,* author of The Tfistoi iml Mtrrm, 
Wapen Martin , BymbibeU &c , and W van l ton 
hove composed numerous poems, and translated 
from the French and German, and very probably 
from the Latm. Willems and other critics behexc 
that to the Flemish must be ascribed the hqnom 
Of the original and cntiTe poem of Reiruzrl Vos , 
the first part of which they refer to the middle of 


: the 12th c, while the second part is attributed 
; to W van Utenhove, and supposed to have been 
; written about 1250 The 14th c was remarkable 
i for the numbers and excellence of the Flemish 
, Sprekkers, Zeggers , and Vtnder^ or wandering 
poets, some of whose works have been published 
by Blommaert , and for the origin of the Chambers 
ot Rhetoric, which exerted a marked influence on 
the progress of literature during succeeding ages, 
and became the arbiters of literary and d ramat ic 
Linn through the Netherlands generally In the 
1 (> tli c, the French element gained ascendency, 
and the old Flemish lost much ot its original 
ttiseness and piuity Numerous translations of 
tin Scriptures appeared , among the most remaik- 
iblc of winch are the Psalms by Dathenus (1556), 
and by Mariux (1580), the author of the Boomsrhe 
Bn lot/ (1500) The translation of the entire 
Bible was not effected till 1018, when the Geueral 
S>nod of Dort decided to employ learned men 
cipibli of giving a ioitlcI version from the Hebrew 
md (4r< ek texts, and tins gu it work was finally 
completed by two Flemings, Biudieit and Walons, 
md two Dutch men, Bogirmann and Homimus 
Stienuous efforts wlic ilso made, at this period, 
to gne greatu fieulom to tlu Flemish language, 
md hence this origin il Flemish version of the Bible 
has be tome a st imbue! m ugini to the construction 
and orthogi iphy of th‘ mgu igt Hoolt, Von del, 
md Cats ue the thn < men whose names stand 
foremost among the I u nush wntcis of the 17th 
(tiitury Hoott was a poet, but he is best known 
by Ins Ihstojif of the \ f thn lauds, winch ls held 
in high esteem by luS countrymen Vondel, who 
was one oi the hiding mt n of his da>, mado his 
tiigwhes the vehicles of liuiling the most cuttmg 
aihio on tvtry obnoxious mt isure of the govern- 
ment , and Ins works still m imtam their ground. 
He had gri at v e rsatilitj of powers , and in his latter 
ytaia, his talents nm duet tul to the exaltation of 
1 athol it ism, to which lit hul bun converted Cats 
was essenti illy the poet ol tlie people , and foi 200 
jt irs, his vvoiks, populaily known as tht Household 
Bibb , h iv o bt . n tnt i isln d ilikt among the poor and 
wealthy Although Cuts w is a skilful lawyer, an 
active statcsmui, md a profound scholar, ho found 
time to compose a greit number of works, as the 
' Zoi (joint, Tionvnuq (the Wedding Ring) , JIou- 
wthftk (Alanugc), which exhibit the most intimate 
lupiaintanct with the every day life of his country- 
men His Mouil Lmhl(m\ luve recently (1859) 
bun translated into English, aud published by 
Messrs Longman A Co The 18th c was barren of 
poetic genius m the Low Countries, but it produced 
seviril pood philologists, as Stevens, Iluydecoper, 
and Ten K ite, tlie latter of whom is the author of 
i work on the Flemish, language, which has served 
as a fundamental authority tor modern writers; 
Tlu aibitrsry measures of the French government, 
nndcr Napoleon, against the official use of Flemish, 
h ul the effect of crushing for a time the very spirit 
of nationalism, while it completely annihilated 
native liter iturc , and it was not till after the 
revolution of 1810, that the Flemish language 
regained its footing in tho Belgian provinces. This 
revival of the national form of speech is mainly 
due to the unremitting efforts of such writers as 
Willems, Bilderdijk, Cornolissen, Blommaert, Con- 
science, Dcleeourt, Ledeganck, &c , whose works 
have imparted fresh vigour, and greater grammatical 
precision to the Flemish In 1841, on the occasion 
of i linguistic congresb held at Ghent, the members 
of the government for the first tune publiely recog- 
nised the existence of the Flemish element is the 

S ic, and addressed the meeting m the national 
ct The lost twenty years have confirmed this 
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movement , and while the best foreign works have 
been rendered mto Flemish, the writings of Blosn- 
maert, Conscience (q v ), and other native authors 
have been translated into many of the European 
tongues See Sleecx on the History of the Fiemtsh, 
and its Relation to other Languages, Willems (1819 
—1824), Veihandl ov d Nederduyt , 0 Delepierre, 
History of Flemish Literature (1860) 

FLEMMING, Paul, one of tho best German 
poets of the 17th c , was bom October 15, 1(509, at 
Hartenetein, m the principality of Schonburc whore 
his father was minister He studied medicine at 
Leipsic, but was induced by the distractions of the 
Thirty Years’ War to rctue to Holstem in 1659 
In the same yeai he accompanied the eiubiasy 
sent by the Duke of Holstein to Husain, ind in 
1635, was attached to the man spltndid embassy 
sent out to Persia He returned m 163M liiairud, 
and resolved to settle is a physic iin m Hanibuig, 
but died there 2d A pul 1640 T stinds at tin 
head of the German lyiu poets of the 17th c His 
Oeistliche und wcltliche Pocmatu (Jtna, 1612) contain 
many exquisite lo\o songs, which, for more thm a 
century, remain* d uueqimik d in finish and sw cetm ss 
Others are distinguished foi entliusi ism of ft cling 
ardent patriotism, and manly a igoui, wink his sonnets 
aie marked by strength md thor ugh origin ilit} 
F’s longei poems de^enbe the adiaitmis of Ins 
journey, occ lsionilly it hast with ^r<_afc ^spirit 
though they \r n< t tree li >m the wcakuisscs of Ins 
time His beautiful h>mn In all n man n 1 haUii, 
composed be fore his jourm y to Persia pro\<s hw 
genius as a wntei of sided songN llis lift with Ins 
select poems, w is published by Sobvv ib (Stuttgaid, 
1820) Compile Knipp, Luwjdisth ? I u l nnhat« 
(Stuttg 1857), and Mu lit l m thei Ahlwthih Dent* her 
Dichtei da 17 Jahkundeit ( 5 vms , La] sic, J 822) , 
and Vamhagen \ < u Lnsc, in the 4th v < 1 ot the 
Biographisrfie Denlmah 

FLE NSBORG, the m jst p ipulous and consi ler 
able town in the duchy of SL svi * it tin extit nnty 
of the Flensborg Fjoid, an inlet of the 1> iltic ind 19 
miles north of the town of Sics vig Pop 18,872 It 
is the capitil of a badiwiek of the sunt name which 
included tho north p irt of the district supposed t > 
have been the country of the Vug la oi \ngli I 
is »«aid to luio been founded in tlu 12th c , and 
named from its foundu, the knight limes [n 
1284 it received raunicipil lights fr mi Kin 0 Yal 
demar F is pleasantly situated, and has a good 
harbour It his sugn refine ms md distil’ t iics 
and manufactures of rl< th, pap r, soap, and tiles ol 
superior quality flic tilde is tondcrablo T 
owns between 200 and 300 ships, man\ of winch are 
built xn its own >aids k railway, 4 5 mil s long, 
connects F with running r> on the Tydci 

FLERS, a town of Trance in the department of 
Omo, north of Trance 35 miles w< st north west cf 
Alengou It has an old castle, which was burned 
down in the Chouau w ar, but which has been recently 
restored. F lias conside r iblo manufactures of linen, 
fustian, and especially of ticking Pop 5843 

FLESH is the ordinary term for muscular tissue 
After the removal of the blood vessels, nerves, con- 
nective (or cellulas) tissue, &c, the ileah is found 
to consist of various tcxturil elements, which are 
described in the article Muscle (q v) Numerous 
analyses have been made of the muscular sub 
stance of various animals. In Dr Day’s translation 
of Simon’s Animal Chemistry , published by the 
Sydenham Society, there are analyses of the flesh of 
man, the ox, calf, pig, roe, pigeon, fowl, carp, and 
trout. The following table gives the determinations 
of the individual constituents of the flesh of oxen, or, 
in ordinary language, of beef freed, as far as possible, 


Water 

Solid constituents 


varies 

vary 


Tho latter being made up of 
Mu'wjuIu tlbre which vanes 

(ulHligtuous substance 
Albumen 
C lOHtine 
Crcatinmo 
luosio acul 
Fat 

1 attic neid (CoHaO«,nO) 
Phosphoric acid 
lotaHh 
S da 

t him ldo of sodium 
Li mo 
M igu< Hitt 
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i 1 30 to 


it 


1 ii 
0 06 H 

0 50 M 
0 07 „ 
0 04 it 

0 02 ,i 

0 04 ,i 


290 

060 

0 70 
064 

0 09 
009 
00* 
0 06 


Long as the above list of Bubstances is, it does 
not include all the mgudicnts of flesh. In the 
fusldy cxpnsscd inusculai jump, which exhibits 
a strong uid rt ution (fiom free lactic acid, and 
irom wad phosphites of tho alkalies), wo also find 
small quantities of Saicmc or Hypo xanthine (q v*J, 
ind of forunc, butyl it, and acetic acids — which may, 
however, be mere products of decomposition, very 
minute quautitn s < f unc icid, and sometimes a 
traec ot urea, which, how ovt r, oecuis in very appro- 
uibh quintitym the muscles of pt rsona who nave 
died ot < h leri, and in \uy consult i able quantity 
m tlu flish ot the pi igiostomous fishes, while 1X1 
otlu i fisln s not a ti ice of it can be detected — an 
ippareut anomaly to winch at jncsent wo see no 
clue , ind in the puce of the lnart of mammals, and 
m sinallii qu entity in their other muscles, ft kind 
i f sugar tc mu d luosite (q a ) Bi nuird has recently 
disi oveied Glycogen (q v) m tho muscles of the 
cnibryts of various animals 

In rt gnd to the inoiganio constituents of the 
juice of flesh, Lit big directs especial attention to 
the fut, that this fluid ‘m all animals is particu- 
larly nth m potash, and that it also contains 
thloinlo of potassium with only tracts of chlonde 
ol sodnun , while in tin bloc d only proportaonally 
Bin ill qu m tit rh of tho salts of potash and prepon- 
df rating qumtitus of 11 k, silts of soda ana of 
eoiiim i silt, no present’ Ho further notices the 
( onstant e xte ss ot tho phosphite s ova the chlorides, 
md of the phosphate of lime ova that of magnesty 
in the forint r fluid, as points of physiological im- 
port me c Ihc value ot these investigations will 
be shewn m the article Mfjiamokphosis of Tissue 

(<1 V) 

It is worthy of notice, m connection both with 
physiology and dietetics, that the dried flesh of 
the ox ih identical in its ultimate c (imposition with 
dned blood, as is she wn by the following Analyses, 
which were nude by Professor I >on Playfair 


Carbon, 
Jijdropcn, 
Mtrogc n, 
()x)f,rn, 

A iihes, 


II f 
o] Si 
7 6/ 
1 >01 
21 17 
4 23 


Ox blooiL 
bl 06 
7X1 
15 07 
21 39 
443 


Tli anilysis Hingulaily confirms the statement 
in wle pn \ loady by in eminent French physiolo- 
gist, that m so far as ultimate organic composition 
is tonccrne d, ‘ the blood h liquid flesh-* — For further 
information on the subject, we may refer to Liebigfl 
Rat aid at on the ( hemwtij ( f Food , translated by 
Gregorj , and I/thnunn’s Physiological Che7rdsh% 
voL m r 

FIjESH FLY, or BLUE-BOTTLE-FLY 
vomiiona), an insect of the same germs wtfh As 
common House-fly (q v ), which it much exftdeds 
m sue, although it is not equal in to this 

» W 
, * * 

" 
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Blow -fly (q v ) The forehead is rust-coloured, the 
thorax grayish, the abdomen blue with three black 
bonds The expanse of win^s is nearly one inch. It is 
abundant throughout Britain and Europe generally, 
and deposits its eggs on flesh, for wlucn purpose it 
often enters houses, having a remarkably delicate 
sense of smelling The maggots are of very frequent 
occurrence on meat m summer, notwithstanding all 
care that can be taken — A nearly allied spoon s 
(M Ccesar) is distuiguislied by its gohlcn gum 
colour, and is also common 111 Britain It is found 
in houses from the beginning of spring to the mil of 
autumn Another (Al lardaria ), with silky tawny 
face, a black stripe on the mown, thoiax glitUnng 
white with four black sti lpos, and abdomen bluish 
gray, tesselated with black, is most common m the 
end of autumn, fnqurnting hushes of ivy and late 
flowers, and is also a pest of tin lardci 

FLE'TA, the title of a valuiblc tuati-i* on tin 
law of England It is not known by whom tins 
treatise, which is one of the tailnst uithontus on 
English law, was written, uni it (Units its title 
from the circumst uico that it was wnttcii in the 
Fleet prison Lord Campbill it marks - Ln f ? of tin , 
Chancellors , 1 1GG and note ‘I shill ltjonc if I 
do tardy justice to the irn mory ot Robert Buiml, ] 
decidedly the first m this clsss, uni it I attiact 
notice to his succcssois, who walkt d in Ins footsteps 
To thorn, too, wt art piobably indebted foi the 
treatises entitled Flita and Britton, which aic sutl 
to have been written at the reqmst of the king, and 
which, though mtaioi m style md urangement to 
Bracton, are w underfill pi i formancis for such an agi 
Fleta must have bin u wnttc n afu r tin 1 1th ye ir of 
the king (Edward I ), and not much lati r , foi it fre 
quently quotes tin statute of Wi striiinstei the second, 
Without referring to the Liter stitutes of the uign 

FLETCHER, Andrlw, of Sal ton, i cilcbiaUd 
Scottish patriot and politimn, w is the sou of Sir 
Robert Fletcher and Citliuiiie J5iuc e, d lughtei of 
Sir Henry Bruce of Clackmaimm Hi w is born in 
1653 Notwithstanding tliL stiong anti English 
feelings which characterised him thiougli lift, F 
was of English descent by tin litliei’s side, Ins 
father being the fiftli in the din ct line hom Sii 
Bernard Fhtchor of the county ot Yoik But his 
mother was of the iojal House of Scotland, the 
first of the Clackmannan lamily having bieu the 
third son of the Loid of Annandale, Robert do 
Bruce, who was the grandfather of the gnat King 
Robert F ’s fathei, who died m Ins childhood, 
consigned him to the i ire of Gilbert Bui net, then 
minister of Salton, oftcrwanls the well known 
Bishop of Salisbuiy , by whom he was instructed 
not only m lituaturc and leligion, but in those 
principles of free government of winch he aftu waids 
became so zealous an advoc ite So caily as 1081, 
when he sat in parliament for the in st time as com | 
missioncr for East Lothian, F ofUred so determined 
an opposition to the measures of the Duke of \ ork 
(afterwards James II ), then acting as the Royal 
Commissioner m Scotland, that he found it ncccs 
sary to retne, first into England, and then into 
Holland He there entered into < lose alliance with 
the English lefugees, who had assembled m consi 
derable numbers , and on lus return to England in 
1683, he shared the counsels of the party ot winch 
Russell, Essex, liowoid, Algernon Sydney, and 
John Hampden (the grandson of the still more 
famous patriot of the same name) weie the leaders 
Though usually regarded as a republican, F ’s poll 
tical creed, like that of Algernon Sydney, approached 
far nearer to anstociacy than to democracy m 
the modern sense, for though he was disposed to 
restrict the monarchical element of the constitution 
372 


within 1 the narrowest limits, if not to abolish it 
altogether, he was so far from being an advocate for 
a universal participation in political rights, that one 
of his favourite schemes foi the reformation of the 
hosts of vagrants and paupers by whom Scotland 
was infested in his day, consisted m the estab- 
lishment of slavery in the form in winch it had 
existed in the classical nations of antiquity On 
the discovery of the Rye House plot, F returned 
to Holland ITis next visit to England was as a 
v oluuteor under the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth 
m 1085 , but he was compelled to leave the 
msuigtnt army, at the beginning of the enterprise, 
in consi quince of his having shot the mayor of 
Lynn, with whom he had had a personal quarrel 
about a hoi so The next hiding place which F 
selected was Spam, but lit had no sooner arrived, 
than he was Hit own mto prison at the instance 
of the English ambassador, and would have been 
transmitti d to England, to bhare the fate of his 
fellow patriots, hid he not been mysteriously deli- 
ver* d from prison by an unknown friend From 
Spain lie proceeded to Hungary, where ho entered 
tin army as a voliuitcei, and gieatly distinguished 
himself II* n turn* cl to England at the Revolution. 
A low years litci, he m<t in London, accidentally, 
it should sum, the fimous William Puteison, the 
found* r of tlic Bank ol England, and the projector 
of the Dam n Exp* ion in Loudon , and it was at 
F s dolu it ition tin Patcisoii ume to Scotland, 
uid olfcicd, to tin acceptance of his country- 
men, a piojeLt which he had originally intended 
should bo earned out by the far gi eater rcsoiuces 
either of the trading communities of the Hanso 
towns, or of the pimees of the German empire 
The bitterness ejjMsed by tb* treatment which the 
Darien colomsts^received nt the hands of King 
William’s government, tended to conlnm F and 
his fm mis iu tbur opposition to the Union with 
England, and leel to Ins dclivtimg m parliament 
those spirited hai nigues in in mu of an exclusive 
Scottish nationality, which still stir the blood of 
bis countiymen Aftci the Union, he retired m 
disgust fi oni public life, and died m London in 
1710 F s writings originally appeared m the 
ioim of triets, and auouymously , they were, how- 
evir, collected and lepiinted at London m 1737, 
u licit r the title of The Political Works of Andrew 
Fie tche i , Esq uirt 

FLETCHER, Giles and Piuneas, were the sons 
of Dr Giles Fletcher, Queen Elizabeth’s ambassador 
to the court of Russia, ancl cousins to Fletcher the 
ill amatist 

Giles, the elder, was bom about 1580 , ho was 
educated at Cimbridge, and died at his living at 
Alderton in 1G23 His chief poetical work is a 
sacied poem, mtitled Christ's Victory and Triumph, 
which appeared at Cambridge in 1610 This poem, 
although one e admired, is now unknown to general 
readers, md is chiefly remarkable for having, to 
some * xtuit, moulded the majestic muse of Milton. 

Fiiinfas, the younger brother of Giles, was bom 
about 1584, educated at Eton and Cambridge, and 
became rector of Hilgay, m Norfolk, m 1621, and 
died theie m 1060 His most important poem, the 
Purple Island , or the Isle of Man , was published ML 
1G31 It contains an elaborate description of the 
human body and mind — the former being given with 
greit anatomical minuteness The mind is repireh 
sented as being beleaguered with the vices, and 
likely to be subdued, wheu an angel comes to the 
rescue — the angel being James L Although to a 
laige extent formal and pedantic, the Purple Island 
abounds in fine passages, in which the lusciousneas 
of Spenser and the gravity of Milton are callously 
mingled. 
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FLETCHER, John See Beaumont and 
Fletoiier. 

FLEUR-DE-LIS Authorities are divided as to 
whether this celebrated emblem is derived from the 
white lily of the garden, or from the flag or ms, 
which, as generally represented, it 

t more resembles both m form and I 
colour 4 Ancient heralds,’ says Newton 
(Dis] lay p 145), ‘till us that the 
I ranks of old had a custom, at the 
prod un ition ol their Kincr to clevite 
him upon a shield 01 t irgct and pi u e 
Fleur-de Lis in his hand a reed or fl ig in blossom 
instead of a sceptre and lioin tliuue 
the kings of the first and se coiul lace ill Prime 
are rcpiesental with sceptres in th«n hands like 
the flag with its llovni, uul whic h flowcis haunt 
the armorial ii_,nr<s of 1 1 vna ’ llowivtr this 
may be, oi white \er miy be the vilw of tlu 
other legend uy tiles sue li is tint i blue lunini, 
embroideied with golden fleur dc hs, c line dawn 
from heavtn, that an an^cl give it to km n 
Clo\is at his baptism and tin like tin u cm 
he little doubt tbit, fiom Clovis d>w minds ill 
kings of 1 raiue bon is tlicu aims fust in mli 
hmte number, inel lithilv tluo gohhn bins < u i 
blue field, or as builds we uid sa> azure tlua 
fieuis de lis Or It wis (liuhs \I who ie ducal 
what had hithc rl > bun tin indefinite niimbci oi 
fleurs de lis t > thre e dispose d two uid oiu 4 some 
conjecture upon act unit <t the J unity others 
Bay, to represent tlu time difiucnt i ues of the 
kings of liiiKt’ Nisbet i {SI M my English 
and Scotch fimilus bear tlu fit ur dc lis m some 
portion of thur blmhl uid genii illy with souu 
reference to 1 ranee 

FLEURUS, a sm ill town of Jit lgium, in tli pro 
Vince of Hauiault, is situ it( d north of the left bank 
of the Sainbrt and 15 nnhs west of "N uuur pop 
about 2200 It has bun the sane of sevei il eon 
tests, the last and most important however, being 
the battle of F , fought hi re 26tli I une 1 704 In tu ct n 
the army of thi Iieneh Hi public, consisting of 
89,000 troops, under Torn dan, uni the lilies, who 
were inferior in numcncil stu ngth under the 
Pnnce of Saxe Cobur' Hie littei kulei gin 
orders for a retreat it the vciy moment when i 
I resolute advance mi^ht luvc decided tin vietmy 
(in his favour, auil the icbidt was, tint Jeuielin 
was enabled to unite ins aim} with tb< se if the 
Moselle, the Ardmncs md tin North, uid t fat the 
I allied forces weic compelled for a tune to evacuate 
| Flanders 

1 FLEURY, FLORF FLO WRY, FLEURETl F 
&c, m hcraldi}, signifies tint the object is adormd 
kvith fleuis ih lib , i u >&s Ueury, for ( x impie, i i 
(cross, the ends of which ar« in the foun of llturs 
(delis There are several \ inches in the modes 
| of representing these crosses which has led to 
jdistinctions being made between them by hcialds 
(too trivial to be mentioned but they arc ilJ dm 
tmguishable from the cross potanee, cr potancee, 
(incorrectly spelled patoiue by Ingh&h htiahlb 
(| Mackenzie’s /Science oj llnaldry , p 44) in the 
Matter, the limbs aie m the form of the segments of 
A circle, and the fohation is a me re bud , w here as the 
dross fleury has the limbs straight and the te rmm 
actions distinctly floriated Ihus- 


Cross potanofl. 


A 

Cross fleury 


Perhaps, the most celebrated instance of thi* bear- 
ing, is m the ease of the double prepuce floweiy 
and countu flowery gules which surrounds tic icd 
lion in the rojal arms of Scotland, and which 
Oliarlennpie is said to have conferred on AohafuS^ 
king of Scotland, for assistance m his wars ThC 
object, according to Niabet (n 101), was to shew 
that, as the lion had defended the lilies of France, 
these ‘hereafter shall continue a defence for the! 
Scots lion, md is a badge of friendship, which 
has still continued’ That the lilns were assumed 
m consequence <f the intimate relation which pre- 
vailed between 1 nniL md Scotland for so many 
guuiiti ns will not be. doubted, but tho special 
occasion et the issumption may not Ik 1 admitted 
in oui d i\ to be quite bc> md the itach of seep 
tic nsui n itw ithst indmg Nisbc t’s assertion that it is 
si fully instiueted bv miunt and modem writers 
tint he ne d not tioubh his leaders with a long 
c it iloguc ot the in 

7 I FI JtV, ( l iidj, i Fit neb cliuich lnstonan, 
w is boi n it P u is (»th Dc eombci 1040, and was 
e du itc el it lust foi the law, but pieferring an 
< e Jc si i ti il t tie* i suhstque ntly took priest’s orders 
lu JG72 h lecauio tutu to the young I'rince de 
( nt i vvli> w is biou n ht up ileui^ with the dauphin, 
uul at i lit r pc nod t> the ( oinlc eh Ycimandois, 
n itiu d s n A J ouis MV After the death of the 
( mli m 10M the 1 ie mli mon ire h appoiutul him, 
umli i 1 m Ion, tutoi to tin Princes of Burgundy, 
Vujou uni Ban, and also abbot of tin ( isttreian 
rn msttiy of Loe Die u When the punas had 
e uq le t el then edueition, V was rewarded with 
Ih pin life of Aigenteiul The l)uke of Orleans 
selected him fen toiifessoi to tlu young king, Louis 
XV giving is his ie won fui so doing, that F was 
neither luisenist, nm Molimst, nor IJltramontamst, 
but ( ith lie r held this oflico till 1722, when 
tlio mfmnituvi of age compelled him to resign it 
lk duel ltth July 172T F was as learned ns 
he vv is modest, uul as milel and kmd hearted 
as lie wis simple m his nmnnus, and upright m 
Ins conduct Among Ins nurueious woiks may bo 
mentioned, Mu ion d( n I sou him (Pans, 1681), 
M<nu s d i> ( hi i tunn (Puis 1062) , Tmitt du Chotx 
rt d la Mill tdf lev / tad * (Puis, 1080) , Institution 
au ihoit /e l< nmnfi /at (16^7) mil above all, the 
Hntoiri Inf wm i/«e (20 veils, Pans, 1091— 1720), 
Oil this w oik, 1 1 dxmicd thirty j ears It is marked 
by t,re at h lining aiul, on the vvlmle , by a judiciously 
entic il npnit What may be e dial lus professional 
sympithieH, ire held in cluck by i noble dtBire to 
he imp u till, wbuh might well put to the blush 
the un veracious putisaiiblup of many Protestant 
wiitus Sender (q ' )» an eminent German theo- 
Ingic il piofeasor, avowal that his lectures were at 
first m unly cxti ie ts from the II intone JJctlema staple 
lven V < ltam jirused it 4 Jhe history of F ,* 
Nays he is the best tli it has tvir been executed/ 
DVhmbeit uul many oilurw, recommend F’« 
sty 1 as t model of elegint simplicity The so- 
eilled Alrifjt de Vhmto rt L( (< siasln/vr de Fleury*, 
jmblislud at Bnne in 1770, is ascribed to Frederic 
O (i ♦ it A pobtbumous wmk of F’b, entitled 
Ihsoviv S m / S Ida r It n d( l L'jluit Oalltcane, has 
a’vv lys bee n veiy jiopular 

FI FYFRE or 1ILXION, ts the benduig car 

cut v ii ^ of a lint n Tigiur (see < UJ VATUItr) A 
curve h xnd to hav< i point of contrary flexure 
tlu ju int w Ik k it h ui g t h its character of concavity 
rn < nvexitv towxulK a given line In the art m> 
bulking flexure denotes the bending of ldAd^’' 
beams it ft beam suppeittd at its two endil, 
loaded, it be rul*, its lowtr Biirface becoming 00&Y&, 
and its upper concave lu thus bonding, thepartidlS 
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FLIES— FLINT. 


m the lower surface are drawn away from each other, 
and those in the upper are more closely packed 
together, while between the surfaces there is a line 
called the line of wo disturbance, wherein the particle s 
are neither diawn asunder nor compressed, and 
from which the mathematical theory oi the fltxurc 
of beams starts Experiments shew that the He xurt 
of solid beams, supported at their ends, mid loaded, 
varies— (1 ) directly as the load , (2 ) inversely as thi 
product of their breadths, and the cube of thui 
depths , and (3 ) dir< ctly as the cube of the di dam e 
between the supports, while the flexure, if tin load 
be uniformly distributed over the beam, is jjths of 
the amount produced by the load placed on its 
centre See Strang ni of Matftiiais 
FLIES, Spanish or Blistfi’inc See Canthai is 
FLINDERS, Matthivv, an adventurous Englnh 
navigator, to whom v\ < ire indebted for a cone ft 
I knowledge of a groit petition of tin \ustiaban 
' coasts, "was boin ,it Douington, in Luk olnbliiu , 
1760 He entered tlio irieifliant strvict it an eail\ 
age, and subsequently the ro\ il na\ > In J 70 » 
the vessel m wlneh he was midshipman convcyi d 
the govcrnoi of New Holland to BotuiyBiy, ind 
while then, F determined to investigate the coast 
south of Fort Jackson, about 230 leagues of which 
were laid down m the charts as ‘unknown’ With 
on equally daring and ambitious voung surgeon in 
his ship, called Hass, ho departed on the enterprise 
m a small decked vessel, with i new of only six 
men Their chief discovc iy w is tin stiaits between 
Van Dnmen’s Land (now Tasmania) and the main 
land of Austialia, which wen mined after Biss 
In 1801, F obtained from the Butish government 
the command of a scientific expedition for the 
investigation of the Austialian co ists and thtir 
products. Commmcmg his examination at Oipc 
Leuwm, F, m the coin so of two years, gradu iliy 
explored the coast to Bass’s Struts, thence noilh 
wards — laying down carefully tilt Great Bainer 
Reefs — to the Gulf of C irpeufcaria, wliuh hi 
thoroughly suivejcd icross to Timur, thm back to 
Gape Leuwm, and round the south coast to Bolt 
Jackson In 1810 he w as liber ited from a six y cars’ 
imprisonment by tho Fxench m the Isle of Fiance, 
returned to England, and gave the woild the lesulfc 
of Ins researches in a work, entitled A fVi/rojrc to 
Ten a A ash aha IJc died in July 1814, the day 
on which lus hook was published 
FLINDERS LAND, now South Austialia (q v ) 
FLINDE'RSIA, a genus of tree's of the natural 
order Cedidacea *, one species of winch, F austmlis , 
yields timber little mfenoi to mahogany It is much 
used m Australia, and is there cillcd Callcliuia 
Wood 

FLINT, a mineral whn h may be rc garded as 
a variety of quartz, oi as intermediate between 
quartz and opal, consisting almost entirely of silica, 
with a very littlo lime, oxide of iron, water, cai 
bon, and sometimes even traces of organic matter 
It has a Hat shell like fracture, is translucent or 
semi-transparent, and vanes in colour from a veiy 
dark brown, or almost black, to hgbt brown, red, 
yellow, and grayish white, and is sometimes veined, 
clouded, maibled, or spotted. Dark coloured flints 
are most common m the chalk, m which prin- 
cipally F occurs imbedded, forming nodules of 
various sizes, sometimes large nodular masses, of 
irregular and often giotesque shape, but gravel 
f oi mod of light coloured flints is very common, and 
it is disputed whether or not a change of colour has 
token place by exposure to atmospheric and other 
chemical agencies F is sometimes found in beds 
or veins It is very abundant wherever the chalk 
formation extends, in England and other countries , | 


rolled F nodules are also often found m com- 
pound rocks, and m alluvial soils, vast alluvial 
tracts being sometimes full of them F geodes 
often contain crystals of quartz F nodules are 
usually moist in the interior if broken when newly 
taken fiom their beds. 

F is sometimes harder than quartz, sufficiently so 
to scratch it The readtnoss with which it strikes 
lire with steel is well known, and it would seem 
that the sparks aie not all merely incandescent 
particles, heated by the friction, but that in some 
of them a chemical combination of silica and iron 
takis place, causing great mciease of heat The 
usf of the F and steel foi igniting tmder, once so 
common, has been almost superseded by that of 
] in. ifer matches, and gun flints have given place 
to peri ussion caps According to Pliny, Clias was 
tlu Inst who struck lire with flint, or more pro- 
hibit, he was the lust to shtw its application to 
useful purj tost s , aud he theiefore leceived the name 
P/f) od( s Tin most ancient use of F w is probably 
for sharp weipons and cutting instruments, and F 
knives, ax(«, arrow heads, Ac , are anong the most 
interesting relics ot rude antiquity 

At present, a principal use of F is in tho 
manuficture of flue caithcnware, into the com- 
position of whnli it enters, t>cing for tins purp**»* 
first calcined, then tin own into cold water, and 
afterwards pow derc 

The origin of j< is a subject of considerable 
difficulty Siliciou > deposits aie sometimes a purely 
clumical operation as m tho case of the silicioiis 
sinter formed round the geysers of Iceland, from 
the evaporation of watci largfly charged with silex. 
But at the bottom of tin sea, as no evaporation 
could take place, bouic other agent than springs of 
w ate r saturate d w ith sih x must li ivc supplied the 
matcmls It is a fact of considerable importance 
in this inquiry, that almost all large masses of 
limestone h iv e tlnn siJk ions concretions, or flints 
Thus, chtrt is iound m carboniferous and othei 
limestones, and menilitc m tho tertiaiy limestones 
of the Pins basin The conditions necessary for 
the deposition of calcareous strata sec m to be those j 
required for the formation of silicious concretions. I 
Tho materials of both exist m solution m sea watei, 
and as it needed the fnraimmfer, the coral, and the 
mollusc to fix the carbonate of hme which formed 
tho chalk deposits, so the silex was secreted by 
innumerable diatoms and sponges, and their remains 
most probably supplied the material of the Hint. 
r rbe disco veiy by Dr Bowerbauk and other micro- 
scopists of the spicules of sponges and the frustules 
ot diatoms in almost every spccimeu of F, has 
clcaily shewn that F to a large extent, if not 
entirely, owes its origin to these minute organisms i 
It is, however, difficult to account for the changes 
that have taken place m these materials subsequent 
to then deposition 

FLINT, a parliamentary borough and seaport 
m the east of Flintshire, North Wales, formerly thei 
capital of the county, on the left side of the estuary 
of tho Dee, 101 miles north-west of London by rail,! 
and 12i miles north-west of Chester It forms; 
a rectangle like a Roman camp, and is Burrounded 
by now "nearly obliterate^ ramparts and intrench* 
incuts The Dee estuary is some miles wide here; 
but is shallow and narrow at low water Vessel* 
of 300 tons roach the town The principal export 1 
ue coal and lead from mines m the viomitf 
which afford the chief employment Pop, (1867 
3340 It unites with seven other places in senduj 
one member to parliament Roman relics and tracj 
of Roman lead smelting- works have been four 
here On a low freestone rock m a tidal marsh cf 
the remains of a castle, built by Henry IL* a. ; 
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dismantled in 1647 The double tower or keep 19 40 
feet in diameter) and includes two concentric walls, 
each 6 feet thick, with an intervening gallery 8 feet 
Inroad , within, is a circle 20 feet in diameter, with 
four entrances Deterioration of the channel of the 
Dee has made F in a great degree a port of Chester, 
and here larger vessels, especially with timber, are 
discharged, and the cargoes floated up the Dee in 
smaller Vessels, the timber m rafts 

FLINT, a river of Georgia, one of the United 
States of \monca, unites on its right with the 
Chattahoochee, at the south ’west angle of the state, 
to form the Appal iclncola, which, after a course 
of 100 miles, enters the Gulf of Mexico The 
F itself is about 300 miles long, being practicable 
for steam-boats up to Albany, about 250 units 
distant from the sea. 

FLINT, Tmoiur, Rev m American clergyman 
and author, was born, in 1780 , at Ko iding, Massn 
ebusetts, and gi aduatt d at H irvard College In 1 802 
he became minister of the Congregational Church 
in Lunenburg, county of Woieester in that state, 
where he remamod till 1814 In the following yeai, 
lie became a missionary tor the % alley of the Missis 
sippi, where he was engaged in itinerant preach 
ing and teaching a school In 1825, lie retiuned 
to the northern states, and 111 1820, published his 
Becollextiom of Ten Teats passed ut t/u Valley of the 
Misvsuppt (Boston, 8 vo) r \ In s une > e ir app< are d 
from his pen a no\cl, entitle d lnanci* Berrian , 01 
the Mexican Patriot , pm porting to he the autobio- 
graphy of a New England ad\cnturei who acted a 
conspicuous part in the Just Mi vie in revolution, 
and 111 the ov orihrow of Iturbnk In 1828, he 
issued two works A Condensed Geography and 
History of the Wtstirn Statis in the Mississippi 
Valletf (Cincinnati, 2 vols 8 \o), and A 1 tit nr Clen 
rung , a novel (Philadelphia, 2 \ ols 8 vo) Another 
novel, George Mason , or The BatkumnBman, and a 
romance in 2 vuls , Th< Shu shout e Vallty , appeared at 
Cincinnati in 1830 In 18 i3, lie edited several 
numbers of the Anickahodu Magazine, and was 
subsequently editor for three yeaib of The Western 
5 Monthly Magazine His otlici works are Indian 
' Wars in the West (18 1 }, 1 2 mo) , L< t tut i s on Mata? al 
\ History , Geology , Chemidnj , and Hit Aits (Boston, 
1833, l 2 mo) , translation of Droy’s L'Ait d'tti c 
I Heureutt, with additions by tianslito and Bio 
j graphical Mtmotr of Hanoi Boone, tin first Settlo 
of Kentucky (Cincinnati, 18 H, 1 81110 ) In 1815, he 
contributed te» the London Athena v m a «<tics of 
Sketches of the Literature of the United 'States 
He died at Salem, August 10, 1840 — llis sou, 
Mica.ii P Flint, published a volume of poetry, 
entitled The Hunts 1 and othn Poems 
FLINT GLASb See Class 
FLINT IMPLEMENTS AND WEAPONS, 
believed to have been used by the primitive mb. ‘bit 
ants, liaa e from time to tune, in more 01 less number, 
been turned up by the plough and tin spadv, dug 
out from ancient graves, fortifications, and dwelliug 
places, or fished up fiom the bodH of lakes and 
■ rivers, in alniOBt every country of Europe They 
' do not differ, in any mate rial respect, from the flint 
? implements and weapons stdl m use among uncivil- 
1 ised tribes m Asia, Africa, Americi, and the islands 
*• of the Pacific Ocean The weapons of ragst fre- 
o ^nent occurrence arc airow heads (see Elf arkows), 
ft spear-pomts, dagger-blades, and axe beads or Celts 
(q v ) The more common implements are knives, 
chisels, rasps, wedges, and thin curved or semi- 
circular plates, to which the name of ‘ scrapers 1 has 
been given. There is great variety , as well m the 
laze as m the shape, even of articles of the same 
kind. There is equal variety in the amount of skill 
1 


or labour expended in their manufacture. In some 
instances, the flint has been roughly fashioned into 
Bomcthmg like the required form by two or throe 
Mows , in others, it has been laboriously chipped 
into tho wished foi shape, which is often one of 
no little elegance In yet another class of o&soA 
the flint, aftei being duly shaped, has been ground 
smooth, or has even received as high a polish AS 
could ho given by a modern lapidary Examples 
of all the v u ictus of flmt weapons and implements 
wib be found in the British Museum, m tho Museum 
of the Ro\al lush Academy at Dubhn, in the 
Museum of tin* Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
at Edinburgh, and above all, m the Museum of the 
Roya] Society of \ ntiquaraes at Copenhagen, which 
is esjHJCially nch 111 this clasa of remains Repre- 
sentations of interesting or dial acteristio types 
may be booh iti the Catalogue of the Archaeological 
Must urn at Pdtnburghm 1856 (Edin 1859), in Mr 
Wilde h Catalogue oj the Antiquities m the Musium 
of th( Jioyal Irish Academy (Dubl 1857 — *1861); 
m Worenac’s Koidi*l( Qldsaqet 1 del Kmgehge 
Mustum 1 K)ohaiham (CojK*n 1859), and in M. 
Frederic Troyou’s Habitat tons Lacustres (Lausanne, 
I 860 ) 

Geological discoveries have reoently invested flmt 
implements tilth a mw interest At Abbeville, at 
Amicus, at Fans, iml elsewhere on the continent, 
flmt vve ipons, fashioned by the liand of man, have 
be cn found along with remains of extinct species 
of the chphftut, the rhinoceros, and other mam* 
mils, in umlistmbe.il beds of those deposits of sand, 
gravt 1, and cl iy to which geologists have given 
the name of 4 tin drift’ They so far resemble the 
flint implements and v\ capons’ found <m the surface 
of tlu earth, bill ire gem rally of a larger sue, 
of ruelci workniiiisbip, and less varied m shape 
Tin y hive been divided into three classes — round- 
poiultd, as m tig 1 , and slurp pointed, as m fig 2, 
both being < hipped to a sharp edge, so as to cut or 
pioue only it tlu pointed end, and oval shaped, as 
111 tig 1, with a cutting edge ill iound The first 
and second (lasses v iry m length from about four 
inches to tight or mm inches , the third class is 
gi no ally ibout foui 01 live 1111 In s long, but examples 
hive been found ot no moic than two inches, and of 
as nucli ay eight 01 nine liuhcs In no instance has 
am flint implement discovued in the drift been 
found utile j polished 01 ground Tin French anti- 
quaiy, M Bom he 1 dc Fertile s, was the first to 
<aJl attention to these very interesting remains, 
in Ins Antn/uitf* Cdtu/ues *1 AnU diluviennes (Pans, 
1847—1857) But it has since bten remembered 
that implant uts of the suae kind were found in a 
similar position at Hoxne , m Suffolk, along with 
rt u nits of Home gigantic ainnull, in 1797, and at 
Gray’s Inn Lane, in London, along with remains of 
an deTiliuit, in 1715 Both these English examples 
aie still pre served — the fust m the Museum of the 
Socie ty ot Autiepiane s at London, the second m the 
Butish Muse u in, and tiny tie precisely similar in ^ 
every respect to the examples more recently found 
111 Fiance 

To whit age these ie mains should be assigned* ' 
is a question on which geology seems scarcely 
ytt prtpired to spe ik with authority But, in 
the words of Mi John L\ arm, in his (HJsay on 'Ffiirfi ; 
Implfuunts m the l>nft,’ m tho AreJiceologia* 
vol xxxv ul (LoncL 1800), ‘thus much appears to 
be established be\ond ae doubt, that in a period; 
of antiquity XLni(j*i beyond any of which we )utlr4 
hitherto found ti tecs, tms portion of the ($0^$ 
w is peopled by man , and that mankind has 
witnessed some of those geological changes 
which the so called ddu vial beds were deposited. 
Whether these were the result of some violent ruth 
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Hint Implements from the Valley of the Somme — Reduced 


man, been submerged under fresh water, and an 
aqueous deposit from 20 to *10 feet m thickness, a 
portion of which, at all events, must have subsided 
from tranquil watu, has been formed upon it, and 
this, too, has taken place m a country the level of 
which is now stationary, and the face of which has 
, been little attend sun c th< diys when the (hauls 
and the Romans constructed their sepulchres in the 
soil overlying tlu drift which contains these nhes 
of a far earlier race of men ’ 

FLINTSHIRE, a mautimt county of North 
Wales, bounded on the R by Clieslure and tlu river 
Dee, on the S and W by Lh nbighsliire, and on the 
N by the lush Sea The mam portion of tin county 
as 25 miles long by 10 bio id, and the huger of 
the two outlying poitioris, which las tow aid the 
south east of the mam p irt, is 10 miles by 5 F is 
the smallest of the Wcdsh counties, its aiea being 
only 184,905 acres, of w Inch Ith is arable The 
coast, 20 miles long, is low «uul sand), but on the 
Dee estuary fertile A hill range, parallel to the 
Dee, runs through the length of the county, and uses 
m Garreg to 825 feet Another range along the south 
west border of the county rises in Moel Famira, 
1845 feet. The chief ri\ t rs arc the Dee, Alyn, and 
Clwyd The chief strata aic Permian, Carboniferous, 
and Devonian Coal, and ores ot lion, lead, silvti, 
Copper, and zinc are the chief mineral products and 
exports F supplies a fourth of the lead produced 
m Britain. The boiI is fertile in the plains and 
876 


he soil is fertile in the plains and 


vales, and the staple produce is wheat, oats, barley, 
pot itocs, cattle, cheese, and blitter Cotton is the 
mam manufactuic The London, Chester, and Holy- 
lit ad Railway skirts the e ist and north shores F 
contains 5 hundreds and 32 parishes Pop (1861) 
69,870 About 215 places of w orship (110 Methodists, 
j 4i Episcopal) F sends two members to parliament 
The chief towns are Flint, formerly the county 
town, Mold, St Asaph, Holywell, Ehyddlan, and 
llawardcn l 4 has traces of Roman lead mines, is 
traversed by Wat and Oftn’s Dykes, and has some 
ancient c astlc and ecclesiastical rums In F , in the 
| 7th c, 8a\on mvulers massacred 1200 Christian 
' monks of the monastery of Bangor In 796, the 
i Saxons defeated the Welsh here with dreadful 
' slaughter, winch event gave rise to the still popular 
| plaintive air of Mor/a Rhyddlan 

| FLINTY SLATE, of which there are beds in 
I some parts of Scotland, and m many r other countries, 

! is an impure quartz, assuming a si ity structure. It 
! contains about 75 per cent of silica, the remainder 
being lime, magnesia, oxide of iron, &c Its frac* 
j ture is rather splintery th m she 11 like It is more 
i or less translucent It passes by insensible grftdft- 
| tions into clay slate, W'lth which it is often m most 
i intimate geological connection Lydian Stone (q v ) 
is a \ ariety of ilinty slate 

FLOA TING BATTERY is a hulk, heavily 
armed, and made as invulnerable as possible, used 
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in defending harbours, or m attacks on marine 
fortresses. The most remarkable instance of their 
employment was by the French and Spaniards 
against Gibraltar, m the memorable siege which 
lasted from July 1779 to Februaiy 1783, when ten 
of these vessels, carrying 212 large guns, were 
brought to bear on the fortress , they had sides of 
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great thickness, and were colored with sloping ioofB, 
to cause the shot striking them to gl into off inno 
cuously But their solidity and strength were 
una\ ailing against the coinage and adioitmss of the 
defenders, under the gall m t General Elliot, who 
succeeded m destroying them with rtd hot cannon 
balls Steam floating batteries of non were con 
structed for the Mar with Russia in 1854, both by 
the British and Fitnch governments , but, notwith 
standing that they render* d good si met btfoie 
Kmborn, they have since bun generally disc irdcd 
for other than pur* ly dcfmsiw purposes is too 
cumbrous for navigation, and too suilocating fjorn 
the smoke that collected bctwi i n then ib eks during 
action. — The iron plated fngitcs now (18b’) made 
(such as the Warrior) can scarcely be regal'd* el ns 
floating batteries, being rather frigate s of splendid 
build, renele red almost mi]>enetrable by shuts of 
iron overlying their Hides 

FLOATING ISLANDS exist m some lakes, 
and more rarely in slow and placid mers Not 
unfrequently, they are formed by the detachment of 
portions of the bank , tin interlaced roots of pi mis 
forming a fabric sufliciently strong to endure the 
occasional buffeting of wa\es, and to support seal 
for herbage or even trees to grow m Floating 
islands are often forimal by aggregation of drift 
wood xu the creeks and bays of trojm al mere, ami 
being wafted into the chanuei of the m er when it 
IS flooded or by the wind, arc carried down to th* 
sea, with the soil that has accumulated, and the 
vegetation that has established itself upon them 
They are sometimes seen at a distance of 50 or ] 00 
miles from the mouth of the Ganges, with living 
trees standing erect upon them Portions of the 
alluvial soil from the deltas of mers, held together 
by the roots of mangroves and other trees, aie 
sometimes also earned out to sea after typhoons 
or hurricanes, and ships have, in consequence, 
been involved in unexpected dangers, as amongst 
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the icebergs of colder latitudes. Imagination has 
always invested with a peculiar interest the 

Straggling plots, which to and froe doe rome 
In tho wide waters , 

and ancient legend did not fail to notice the floating 
islets of the sacred Vandimowan Lake, which were ’ 
large enough to bear away cattle that were tempted 
upon them by their fresh green grass, and the island 
of tho Cutulun waters, which cam* d on its surface a 1 
dark and gloomy grove, and was constantly changing 
its plat t A kid. ill lake m Artois, near St Omer, is 
remarkable for the number of its floating islands, as 
aie also the m ushy iakt s of Comacchio near the Gulf 
of V emee Among the largest m tho w oild are those 
of the L ike oi Genian, m Prussia, which furnish pas- 
turage foi 100 lu id oi cattle , and that of the Lake 
of Kolk, in Osnahrmk, which is cov* rul with beau- 
tiful elms Loih Lomond w is long celebrated for 
its floating island, it, howivu, can no long * i boast 
<»£ one, as it has long sine* subsided and become 
station u y Flo itmg islands me found m some lakes 
ot S< otland, and also in Trt land, and consist for tho 
tu ob t pirt of Urge floating misses of peat Pennant 
gi\t s a disc upturn of on* which lie saw in Breadal- 
banc, th* suit u * of winch exhibited plenty of coarse 
grass, Hindi willows, uid *\*n i little bnch tree 
Mott inter* sling to the Kt it ntilie liiquuer, as pre- 
senting a phenomenon not &*> c only explained, are 
those floating islands which from tune to time 
ippiai and flisippcu in the same spot, of which 
tlun is on* m the Like of Dei wentwater in Cum- 
Ik rlu id, out in the Lak* ll ilang m tho province of 
Smalanth lnSwtden, uid one in Ostrogotrua That 
in D* rv\ mtw itt i ib opposite to the mouth of a 
stream called the Catgill , and th* most probable of 
the m my theories which have beeu proposed to 
account for it is that which ascribes it to the waters 
of the stream, wh* n flooded by rains, gtttmg beneath 
the mt* rlac* d and matted loots of the 1 aquatic plants 
which tli ert» fmni a close turf on the bottom of the 
lak* This floating isI ind, when it rises ahove the 
waiter, is most ekvutcd m the ceutie, and on its 
bung pit reed with a fishing rod, water has spouted 
up to the h* iglit of two f* * t 
Th* marshy giound of the vale of Cashmere, and 
piri * ularly aiound the city of Cushmcit, containing 
many lik*s, and habit to inundations, exhibits a 

I k cull n form of human industry in its numerous 
ftoAriNci Cardins, employed, chiefly for the culti- 
n ition of cue umbers, m* Ions, and watermelons 
I he sc dotting gaichnu may be described os portions 
of th* mirshy giound artificially made to float, by 
cutting tluough the loots of the reeds, sedges, and 
oth'i plants about two icct below the surface, upon 
which mud is then sort ad The floating of the 
garden s*<uris the soil and crop fiom destruction 
by inundations 

Floating gardens existed on the Lake of Mexico* 
before the conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards. 
The Mexicans had made greit piogiess in the art 
of garth nmg, and particularly m th* cultivation of 
flowers, which w*rc much uh*c 1 both m their fesfr- 
\itics and m their worship How they W'ere induced 
to attempt the formation of floating guldens, and at 
what period it was first done, are mere matters of 
conjecture The shallowness of gieat part of the 
lake w is favouiabh to tlu success of the attempt, 
and p* rhaps the gradual r* ct ding of its waters may 
bt nckomd among the xeasons of the gradual 
diminution of the number oi the floating gardens, 
which ha\e almost ctas*d to l»o reckoned amttftg 
the wonders of the world The Abb6 ClavigeFO, m 
his lltnumj of Mexico, desenbts them as formed 
of wicker work, water plants, and mud , as some- 
times more than 20 poles m extent, the largest 
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ones commonly having a small tree in the centre, 
and sometimes a hut for the cultivator , and as 
employed for the cultivation hoth of flowers and 
culinary plants Humboldt confirms this descnp 
tion, but Btatcs that the real floating gardens, 
or dunam pan, arc rapidly diminishing m number 
The existing chmavipa* are in general not floating 
gardens, but plots of ground with very wide ditches 
between them, formed by heaping up earth fiom 
the ditches in the swamjis or shallows at the side 
of the lake 

Great part of Bangkok, the capital of Siam, con 
sists of floating houses See Bangkok. 


FLOA'TSTONE, a varnty of quartz, consisting 
of fibres — delicate (rjstils — aggregated so th it tin 
whole mass is sponge like, and so light, owing t<> 
j the air confined m tin. mtfrstices, is to float h>i a 
I while Oil water It js found in a him stone ol tin 
chalk form ition nr ir Pans, m imbedded misses, or 
lncrustmg flint nodules 

FLOBE'CQ, a small town of Belgium, in the 

r vincc of Ilainaiilt, 20 mih s north ( ist of Toiumi 
has extensive m imitactim s of limns, has 
brewenes, salt works, oil and flour nulla, uid Ins 
two fairs annually Pop 5258 

FLODDEN, JUmr of On the 21th Tanuary 
1502 , a 4 perpetual price’ was concluded between 
England and Scotlind. In the course of a few 
years, however, a senes of potty quairds had done 
much to bring this peiceiblc inangement to a tir 
mination , and m 1513, on tin invasion of Frame, 
Scotland’s ancient illy, by II uny of England, x 
war broke out between the two countries lames 
IV, the chivalious but rash king of Scotland, 
summoned the whole array of his kingdom to meet 
on the Borough or Common Moor of Edinburgh, 
which extendi d from the southern w alls oi the city 
to the foot of the Braid Hills, md which was then 
4 ft field spacious, md delightful by the shade of 
many stately and igcd oiks’ line m army, it i* 
said, of 100,000 men assembled With this Jon c 
James crossed the bonier on the* 22d August 151 f , i 
but mstoae^/ftf advancing at once, md a< liming 
a decimjr** success, he lingered m the neighbour 
hg0<l~ol the Tweed until his nimy had become 
^TCduoeel by desertion to about 10 000 men On 
the 6th September, James took up Ins position on 
Flodden Hill, the last and lowest eminence of the 
Cheviots toward the north east On the morning 
of the 9th, the Earl of 8uiroy, lieutenant genoril 
of the northern counties of England, at the head 
of an army of about 32,000 men, ulvanced from 
the south east, ciossed the Till by a skilful and 
unexpected movement, and thus cut oil all communi- 
cation between King James and Scotluid. While 
the English were crossing the Till, the Scots might 
have attacked them with every clivute of success, 
and their not taking advantage' of tin? opport unity 
was the first great mistake of the battle Observ mg 
that the English were aiming at a strong |>osi- 
tion to the north west of Flodde n Hill, and desn ous 
of preventing this, James, having ordered his 
teats to he set on fire, advanced against them in 
battle array The two armies weie di awn up m 
similar order, each consisting of a centre, a right 
and left wing, and a leserv e placed behind the 
centre At about four o’clock on Friday, 9th Sep 
teniber, the battle comme need with cannonading on 
both sidts The Earls of Hiuitly and Home, who 
commanded the left wing of the Scottish army, 
charged the English right, which was led by Sir 
Edmund Howard, and entirely defeated it Instead, 
however, of following up their success, Home’s 
borderers commenced pillaging the baggage of both 
•nines, and Huntly, after his first charge, is said 


to have left the field- On the Scottish nght, the 
clansmen under Lennox and Argyle, goaded bo 
fury by the English archers, rusliea forward, heed- 
less of order, and fell with the greatest violence 
upon their opponents, who, however, received them 
with wonderful intrepidity and coolness, and at 
length put them to night with great daughter 
Meantime, a despeiate resistance was being made 
by the Scottish centre, where the king fought on 
toot among his nobles ‘ Scottish history presents 
no instance in winch the national valour burned 
with a purti flame than in this Hemmed m by 
outnumbering enemies, the lung among his slender 
gmup of lonls fought manfully until, when tho 
night \v is closing on Flodden, he fell pierced by 
an anow, and moi tally wounded m the head. The 
hill w is held dm mg tin night by the Scots , but at 
d iw u, 1< ai rung the state of matters, they abandoned 
their position Their loss amount* d to from S000 to 
10,000 nun 4 Scaict i Scottish family of eminence,’ 
says Scott, 4 blit had an anccstoi killed at Flodden ’ 
Besides the king, the Archbishop of St Andiews aud 
twelve earls weie among the slam. The English 
loss amounted to about 0000 or 7000, but Surrey's 
victoiy was so nearly a defeat that he was unable 
to piosuutc tin w ir with any vigour Tho sixth 
canto of Sir Walter Scott’s poem of Marmion con 
tains a magnificent, aud m the main an accurate, 
tltac upturn of the battle 

FLOGGING, Army awi> Navi Corporal 
punishment has existed from time immemorial in 
the British army and navy , formerly having been 
inflicted upon slight occision, and often with bar- 
barous seventy In defunct, however, to public 
opinion, it bis bun much less n sorted to during 
mint yeirs, and pi onuses almost to disappear 
unde l a lcgulation of 1800 A man must now be 
or m vie ted of one disgiauful oftoncc against discip- 
line lx foie he tan be liable to flogging foi the next 
suihoilcncc, and even aftci one su( h degradation, 
he m ly be rf stored to the non liable class by a 
year’s good conduct The punishment of flogging, 
w hu h is genu ally ulmmiste red with a wdnp or 4 cat ’ 
of i mi tills oil tho baie back, < annot, imdei existing 
rule s, exceed lifty lashes 

Corporal punishment is not recognised in the 
Funch aim}- , but then the soldiers m that couutry 
ire diawn by < on script ion from all ranks of society, 
and liav c, on an av er age, a higher moral tone than 
the Biitifch recruits, who, attracted by a bounty, 
volunteer usually from the lowest orders. On the 
other hand, the discipline m the French army, and 
especially during wai on a foieign soil, is universally 
admitted to he inferior to the strict rule preserved 
among British troops Soldiers and sailors being 
men unaccustomed to control their passions, and 
any breach of insubordination being fatal to the 
f s prit of a fon e, unless summarily repressed, it is 
considered necessary to retain the power — how- 
evei larely exercised — of inflicting the painful and 
humiliating punishment of flogging The French 
soldier, though escaping the ignominy of personal 
eh istisemeiit, is governed by a code harsher than our 
articles of w r ar as actually administered , and the 
punishment of death, scarcely known in the British 
service during peace, is not unfrequently visited m 
France upon offenders against discipline 

FLOOR CLOTH, a coarse canvas coated on 
both sides, and partly saturated with thick oil-paint, 
one side having usually a coloured pattern printed 
upon it in oil-pamt The canvas basis for floor- 
cloth is chiefly manufactured m Dundee As it is 
required to be without seam, and of sufficient Width 
to cover considerable spaces of flooring, special 
looms are required for weaving it ' It is made 
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from IB to 24 feet in width, and in lengths from 100 
to 113 yards. 

The first step towards converting ting canvas 
into floor-cloth consists in stretching it on a frame. 
This is a work of some difficulty, on account of the 
great size of the pieces Some of the frames are as 
much as 100 feet in length by 24 feet m height, 
and the canvas must be sti etched over it as tight as 
a drum The back or plain side of the cloth is 
first operated upon, by prmtng it with a solution 
of size, and scouring it with pumice Tho object 
of this is to prevent too much of the paint from 
penetrating the canvas, and reudenng it brittle, and 
to make an even surface to receive the punt, w hich 
is mixed with linseed oil, wuth very little oi no 
turpentine, and is consequently thicker Ilian com 
mon paint This is throwm or splashed upon the 
surface with a brush , and then with a long steel 
trowel the workman spit. ads the dabs of paint, and 
produces a tolerably smooth surface This turn el 
colovr is left for 12 or 14 da)3 to di>, and then 
anothei coat is hud on in a smuiai manutr, and this 
completes the back or under side of Hit floor cloth 

While the first coat of the back is drying, tho 
front is primed and pumiced, and a coat of trowel- 
colour laid on As more care is uquired on this 
side, tins coat of colour is Boomed quite smooth with 
pumice, and two more ti ovvtl colours ari added, and 
each scoui eel like the first \nother coit is now 
carefully laid on with a buish, and is calltd a In u v/j 
colovr This forms tlu giounel upon wln< li tho 
pattern is to be punted 

The printing is done by meins of wood blocks 
The pattern is first drawn and painted, m its 
complete form and colours, upon a piece of papei , 
another piece of paper is npw lud under this, and 
the outlines of tint poition of the patttm included 
m one colour are pricked through to the lower 
paper In like mannci, pricked outlines of each 
of the other colours are pi opart d Each of these 
pricked sheets is laid upon i block of pear-ticc 
wood, and dusted ovci with powdered chiuoil or 
lampblack, and thus the patttm is drawn m clots 
upon the wood, the carver cuts away the wood 
surrounding the pattern, and leas r s it standing in 
relief. 

The pear tree blocks ait backed by gluing thim 
to a piece of deal, and this piece again to aiiotlie r, 
with the hbics at right angles, to prevent w upmg 

The colours are spicau by boys upon padded 
cushions covered with floorcloth, and each printt r 
dabs las block upon that containing the requited 
colour, and then places it upon the floo •cloth, 
and striking it with the handle of a short heavy 
hammer, prints lus portion of the pattern Hi 
then proceeds with a repetition of this, and as he 
advances, lie is followed m order by the printers 
of the other colours, who place their blocks aceur 
atefy over the pattern the first has commented 
The first printer’s clucf cue is to keep the repcti 
turns of the pattern accurately m In e 

The quality of floor cloth deoends mainly upon 
the number of colts of paint, tlie kmd of medium 
used for the colour, and the time given to drying 
For the best qualities, a fortnight must f lapse be 
tween the laying on of each i oat, and finally, several 
months 1 exposure m tho drying room is necessary 
As the rental of the space thus occupied, and the 
interest of the capital left stagnant during this tune, 
amount to a considerable sum, theie is a strong 
inducement to manufacturer to hasten, the pro- 
cesses, which may easily lie done by using gold size 
or boiled linseed ml, or other rapid ‘ dryers, instead 
of raw linseed oil , but just in proportion as the 
drying is hastened by these means, the durability 
and flexibility of the floor-cloth are deteriorated. In 


order to secure the maximum of eiurability, floor* 
cloth should stall be kept three or four years after it 
has left the drying room of the manufacturer, and 
purchasers should always select those pieoes Wbxtib 
they have reason to believe have been Hie longest 
m stock Narrow floor-cloth, for stair-carpeting, 
passages, &c , is made as above, and then cut into 
the required widths, and printed It usually him a 
huge pattern in the middle, and a border of a smaller 
design 

The laj mg of lobbies and passages with encaustic 
tiles has 1 itcly led to the superseding of floor-cloth 
in such situations, while for some other purposes, 
Mich as covering the floors of churches, roading- 
rooms, and waiting rooms at railway stations, it u 
superseded by the newly invented material called 
kauiptulii on, or vulcanised India rubber cloth, which 
is impel vious to wit, soft and quiet to the tread, 
and warm to the fee t This new material is made 
plain or figured to ltstinbli punted floor doth. 

FLOORS, FLOORING the horizontal partitions 
between tho stones of a building, the upper part of 
which forms the floor of the apartments above, and 
the lowci portion the ceiling of those below , 

Hours ire variously < on strut ted, according to 
then dimensions, and to the weight they havo to 
sustain hmt/U )oisl> d Jiao') s are the simplest and 
most cheaply constructed, uvd aio used foi ordinary 
buildings, where the distince between the bearings 
dors not e xcctd 20, or at most 24 fut. 

The inucxed figiut if presents a section of a smglo- 
|msted floor, m tin line of the doming boards, and 
acioas the joists These joists aie beams laid edge 
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upwards, and resting at tin lr ends upon wall plates 
built into the walls llieir w r idtli should not be 
less than two imhes foi if n mower, they would be 
liable to split with the nuluig of the flooring hoards 
Tiny u< jiliced edge upwunis, m ordei to ecouomiBO 
tunUi, as tlu strength of a beam to hear a trans- 
verse strain v ines simply with the breadth and 
with the squire e>f tin eleptlu fete STRENGTH OF 
Mai i hi ats When a eleep and lemg joist is used, 
thue is danger of its twisting e» turning over , this 
is prevented by st) lifting, that is, nailing cross 
pieces of wood between them, as shewn between the 
joists c and d of the figure, >r less effectually, by 
driving pieces of planking between them Strutting 
is ’•tqiuied wlie'n the length of the joists excoeds 
eight fu t Tin laths for the ceiling* of the room 
below me nailed to the* bottom of the joists. In 
good substantial work, tlu distance between the 
joists from centre to eLntic is about 12 inches, but 
this is ofte n < xcccdt d m che aply built houses 

Doubh ) omted flam s are constructed by laying 
strong timbers, c died binding joutte, from wall to wall, 
at <i distance of about six fc< t apart , and a double 
si f of joists, one above for the floor, and one below 
for the ceiling, arc laid across these, and notched 
down upon them, Huso latter, when thus placed, 
aie called bnd<jing-jouttH , as they bridge over the 
m ten il In tween the largei binding joists. This ll 
adopted wlun a more itrieet ceiling, free from 
crack% produced 1 y the yielding of the floor, 30 
required, or wdicre lucre is a difficulty m obtaining" 
a sufficient amount oi long timber for single joist tug 
the whole ol the floor 

The framed floor is one degree mote complex 
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than Uit double -j rusted. Binding and bridging 

joists are used m the framed floor, but the binding- 
joists cease to be the primary support, as for this 
purpose strong balks of timbers, called girders , are 
used. They are laid across, at distances of from 
eight to ten feet, and the binding joists are framed 
into them by a tush tenon joint See CAiirENiry 
The bridging loists arc notched to these m the same 
manner as for douhk joisted floors A bay is 
the general name for the space betwetn girders 
if between a girder and wall, it is called a tad bay 
or between two girdus, a ease bay , and tin w 01 k 
between is described as i bay of jointing 

When the spate to lx spanned is too gif it for 
a simple wood girder, tnu-sid 01 built up woodm 
girders or non girders art used the litUrhaw of 
late come into cvtrnHivr us» (un win re simplr 
wood girders aie appln ibh Set Git her 

Vj[ith a given qu intity ol tnnlx r, md a modi ralt 
space, thi sirigh joisled floor is tin stion^st of 
any One of its disadvant ig< s is tin fi c * tom 
munieution of sound to tin iputnirnt 1 m low, mill as 
some addition il nit ins of obstructing the sound b< 
adopted 

When first lud, the floor should Ik lather high 
in the eentii , to illow foi mttlmg at tin punts, 
and when settled, it should lx ptifcetly lrvil foi 
if it uses m the middle, it will ivcrt an outw ml 
thrust Ujion the walls, mil if hollow, it will pull 
mwaids, but if level, its whole strain is jx r]KH 
djciilar 

The flooring-hoai ds air usu illy nultd to tin 
joists, and vaiy fiom 1 to 1*. ineh in thickness , 
for common floors thiy arc from 7 to 9 inthis wide, 
but for better floms a wudth of only 1 to 5imhis 
IB used The advent ig( of the nairow' boards is, 
that the shrinkage md w irping ha\< not bo much 
effect on the sine is between This left is to 
the ordinary deal flooring used in modern British 
domestic buildings The fating of tlu fiooi in 
many old mansions is fonntd of small pieces of oik 
carefully inlaid Set Patuhh'twt For other 
kinds of inlaid fane} floors, seo Mosah, JtNfAUsm 
Tiles, and Toackj iv In France, and most of the 
southern continent il cmmtius, wliuo carpets ue 
rarely used, tin flooring bonds of the bettei cl css of 
houses arc made of hml wood, eau fully and tlostly 
jointed, and these floors are commonly rubbed with 
bees wax, and pohshul In humbler dwellings tun 
the bedrooms are pived with tilts, or stiong 
plaster, or concrete and considering the prev ale nee 
of fleas, &,< , lu such pines, they are certainly 
better adaptul foi them thin our tie il boards and 
carpets Tiny miy lx freely sprinkled, and even 
swilled with water in hot weathoi 

For w at chouses where huwy grxxls an stoied, for 
ball rooms, &c, special constitution is required to 
adapt the floor to the straiu put upon it 

FLO'RA, among tlu ltomans, was tht name of 
the goddess of flo\ve»rs and of the spring, and w vs 
latterly identified with the Greek ( blurts Her 
temple was situated m the ucnutyof the Circus 
Maximus The worship of F was one of the 1 oldist 
manifestations of the Romm religious feeling, and 
is aflirmed to have' been inti oiliu < d by Nuina The 
Fit a alia, or festivals in honour of the goddess, were 
first instituted 238 n c , and we re celebrated from 
the 2$th of A pnl to the 1st of May, vnth much 
licentious men intent, prostitutes pi tying an import 
ant part on such o( casions On coins, F is repro 
sented with a crown of flowers — In Botauy , the 
term Florv is a collective name for plants, and is 
UBedwith regal el to the vegetable kingdom m the 
same wav is the term Fauna with regard to tin 
animal It is common to speak of the Flora of .a 
country or district . and a work devoted to the 
m 


botany of a country or district is often entitled a 
Flora of that region 

FLO 'RE NOE (It&L formerly Fiorenza , now 
Fikkn/j), the capital of Tuscany, is situated in the 
valley of the Aiuo, in lat 43° 4# and long 
11 l'i' E It is about 123 feet above the level of 
the sea , 60 miles from Leghorn, 45 from Luoca, 
10 from 8icna, and 44 from Arezzo Pop 114,500 
The Arno, spanned by four fme bridges, divides 
the city into two unequal parts, the chief of which 
stands on the northern bank of the river In 
slnnc, an irregular ixmtagon, F is enclosed by 
wills of about 6 miles in extent, and coinmuni 
e iti s w ith the exterior by means of eight gates* 
which conduct to thickly peopled suburbs, and 
a lovrly, fertile, and salubrious neighbourhood* 
i mu did by sloping lulls md studded with pic 
tiircsijiie a ill is ind liuitlul vincy irds and gardens 
F mil lici e nv nons, an wed from the heights of 
Fu soli, npp< ir but one v ist city Many causes 
rimlei this uty i most attractive place of resi- 
cUnecto foreigncrH i lovely country and healthful 
ehniiti, chop living, md the universal courteous 
lntilligenee of tlu people, united to the immense 
souieis of mtirist jxissessed by the city in her 
L'i m«l lnstmicil monuments mil collections of art 
Tht massive ami uidiii toims of blorentme archi- 
tutuK iniput in m of gloomy gi indtur t ( > the 
shuts for tin mostpir reguliu indwell kept , but 
in tin many funis mil < il convulsions of the city, 
these domestic lorlies'- - weu hiibpctid to severe 
legular sugts and attuks, whu h lighter and more 
cleg mt struetuies could have ill withstood The 
c lilt f monuments of tin uty an 11 Duomo, oi the 
Cithidril, tin foundations of which weie hud with 
gri it noli mmty in 12% The Florentines having 
imbitiously lesolvul on treating a monument which 
for uehitci tural splendour incl proportions Hhould 
outvie all pititdmg structures, the honour of pre- 
paring tin design was intrusted to Arnolfo do 
(Jinn bio da ColU Un his death, Giotto superin- 
tinded tlu works, md many eminent architects 
Mi'ie tmplovid he fort this splendid echlice was com- 
plctid- Brunclli sehi, the last, conceived and erected 
tiie gi m<l cupola, so much admired by Michael 
Angelo as to have scrud him is model for that of 
St Ft tel s At the side of the eathedial springs up 
the light and elegant hell town, detached, according 
to the custom of the tunes In front is the Baptis- 
tuy of San Giovanni, m foim an octagon, supporting 
a cupola and lantern , all three edihcea being entirely 
coated with a varied mosaic of black and white 
maihh Three bronze gates in basso rilievo are a 
great additional adornment of the Baptistery, the 
two by Ghilxrti have been immortalised by Michael 
Angelo with the name of Gates of Paradise See 
Sgtillis description The chuich of tho Santa 
Croc t , the Pantheon of F (built m 1294— architect, 
Arnolfo), contains monuments to Galileo, Dante, 
Maehi welli, Michael Angelo, Alfitn, &c The 
church of Sui Lorenzo was consecrated as oarly 
as 393 by St Ambrose, and rebuilt by Brunef- 
h sc hi in 1425, by r command of Giovanni and Cosmo 
de Medici It contains an interesting monumental 
memorial of Cosmo il Veechio, bearing inscribed I 
the title Pater Patna, which had been conferred 
on his memory bv public suffrage tlic year follow- 
ing hia death In the N uota SatpeMia, or New 
iSicristry, are the two firoous monuments of 
Michael Angelo to Julian and Loren/o de’ Medici. 
The ligurca of these two stitucs are marvels of 
deep and living expression, and unsurpassable 
m their mute and eloquent beauty The Medi- - 
(can chapel, gorgeous with the rarest marbles and. 
most costly atones, agate, lapis lazuli, chalcedony, 

&c , stands behind the choir, and contains the 
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tombs of the Medici family, and those of the 
grand dukes their successors Annexed to the 
church is the Laurcntian Library, with its inex- 
haustible store of rare MSS , founded by Giubo do’ 
Medici Bandrni has published the catalogue of the 
Greek, Latin, and Italian MSS , and Bisciom and 
Assemam those of the Hebrew and Oriental ones. 
Amongst the numerous palaces, 11 Bin gello, now 
converted into a prison, is one of the most ancient, 
and was formerly the abode of the republican 
magistrate, the Bodes ta In 1841, some interesting 
portraits w ere brought to light by the removal ot 
a coating of ■whitewash from the reveicd features 
of Dante, Brunetto Latnu, Coiso Douati, in 
the chapel of the palace Tho Pala/zo Vecchio, 
the seat of tin republican govt rimu lit fioiu its 
establishment till 1530, when it was abolished, is an 
imposing mass of building, surmounted by a lofty 
tower 200 feet high, the gnat bell of which ustd to 
warn the citizens of change i nr summon them to 
defence Adjoining the palace is the Pnz/a tit 1 
Palazzo Vtcehio, a square containing a tine colh etion 
of statues, and a noble ire ul( , the Loggi i dc’ Lan/i, 
under tlu porticos of which aie magnificent gioups 
of sculpture (sec Ilosti lb’s Illushaziov* Ftmua dd 
Palazro ddla Siqnoi la ditto Palazzo Y< cc/no) Gli 
Uflizi, a handsome building betw ot u the 1* il i/zo 
Vecchio and tin Arno, founded by Cosmo I , m the 
first tloor of which ire deposited the arclmts of tin 
court of juste < and othci public oilues, also tin 
Magliabechi Libriry of 150,000 volunns, md 12,000 
MSS On the second tloor, in a uuulu suite of 
23 rooms, is contained the famous Floicntmi g ilh ly 
of art, lieh in painting?, engravings, mulptuio, 
bronzes, coins, gems, and mosaics A splendid 
apartment, known is the Tribuu i, eont uns the 
rarest treasures of the collection, aud is m it self a 
wonder of art, with its cupola mlaid with mother 
of pearl, and its rich rnaiblc pivenicnt The Pali/zo 
Pitti, the modem grand due al resident c, boasts ot i 
superb galltiy of paintings, and of a collection of 
70,000 rare volumes, and 1 500 MSS 

The Palazzo liiccaidi, now public property, is 
much frequented foi its fine library The V ilazzo 
Strozzi is a fine tyj>e of Tuscan architecture 
Florence abounds in othci public edifices md 
monuments well meriting notice, but mil limits 
oblige us to omit all mention of them Tin 
practical and philantliiopieal institutions no ilso 
numerous and excellently organised The hospital 
of Santa Miria Nuova coni uns a college of imdi 
Cine and surgery, which enjoys a Europe an faint 
The Academy of the Fine Arts and the Museum of 
Natural History aftord unlimited resources di tht 
public interested m their colieetions Tlicn uc 
three hospitals, one lunatic asylum, mm the itres 
The Academy della Cmsca, is intrusted with the 
care of sifting and preserving ujuorruptnl the 
Italian language The Academy dcu Ocorgolili w is 
established in the intcicsts of agnculturc, the pro 
gress and needs of which it reports quartuly m tiic 
woniale Agraiio Toscano l 1 or a detailed descrip 
txon of F , see (Jutda ddla Ctftd dt Fti mzt , 1822 
The chief industrial occupations of the Florentine s 
are the fabrication of silk and woollen textures, 
and of straw plaiting for hats, &c, jewellery, and 
exquisite mosaics in rare stones Education is 
more diffused in Tuscany than in any other Italian 
state , and the Florentines are famous for their 
caustic wit, and natural gifts of eloquence, as well 
as for their shrewd thnftiness and unflagging 
labour In their moral superiority to other states 
JNoay be recognised the effects of a better and more 
upright government than those which existed in 
most of the other divisions of the peninsula previous 
to the late partial union of Italy 


History qf Florence.— The city of F sprang 
ongmally from Ficsole (q v ), at the foot of which it 
lies extended The inconvenient and hilly site of the 
Etruscan Fiesole, perched on the crest of an irro* 
gular height, rendered the town so difficult of accost 
to the traders who resorted to its market-place? 
with their v ai u d meri ban disc, that it was at length 
decreed they should issemblc at the base of the hul, » 
in the fertile plun travel sed by the Arno. The ' 
few lough slu Iters elected for the accommodation of 
these trad era may lie oonsidi rod the original nucleus 
of the import int and splendid city oi Florence 
Such at kOHt is the traditionary history of its origin 
gem ralty accepted bj tlu Florentine historians It 
would st un th it as t arty as ilio time of Sulla there 
had bten a Pom in colony heic, another was sent 
after the death of lulius CVstu, and it soon became 
a tin i\ mg town The Flornitmi aio mentioned by 
Tacitus, 16 a i» , as sending dc legates to Rome, but 
it was not till the tunc oi ( liaileniagne that F began 
to rise out of obscuuty It was now gOvoined by a 
]>oliticil licad with the title ot Duke, assisted by 
vaiioiiH siiboidmatc officers, who w r ero elected by 
tin united suflrages of tlu duko iml citizens In 
the 1 1 th e , F, and a groat put of Tuscany, wero 
luqiu atlu d to Tope (ri< gory VII, by Ins friend and 
p u tisan the ( ounti ss M atild i, who inherited from her 
motiiei, the l ountiss Ik ltnx., Jur jurisdiction over 
the uty I'nder tlu prote c tion of Koine F speedily 
udnptt d ilic iouns uul institutions of a froo city, 
md tin republic m Hpmt winch then most amongst 
the people lmpai ted ui impulse to national and mui- 
\ idu il lib, and awoke i spirit of ardent patuotism 
and sph ndul entiipiise As caily as the 11th C., 
the Florentines w< it 1 uroptan tradeis, and the pos- 
sessors t>f grand comnurtml depots in tlio seaports 
aud t itu s of Fram c anti England, aud their skill as 
woiktrs in gold anti jewels had giown proverbial. 
In pi oportion as pipil prt pomlt ramt niLrcasod m 
F , that ot the elliptic sank , and in 1113 the citizen 
forces routed the tioops, ami blew the delegate of 
the empcior at Mont* 1 t’aatioh, m ir Florence Dm 
ing tht bitter wais between pope and empire, F and 
ill Tust my set rut d to have been Havcd from tho 
civil feuds which i igctl throughout Italy between 
the contending fat turns of (flit lphs and G nibcllinoB , 
the 1 forint r, ndhacriN of the pope, tho latter, of the 
cmpiie But in 1215, F bet amt involved in th© 
great party struggle, owing to a pm itc hud break- 
ing tiut between two noble fimdies, chiefs of tho 
conti ndmg pmu lplcs A Guelph noble, Buondel- 
monti, mortally mu net tithe Ghibcllmo family of the 
Amidol, by breaking off his allianco with a daughter 
of their house, and contracting marriage with a 
member of a Guelph family To avenge 0ns insult, 
tht Amidci appealed to then powerful kinsmen, 
the Gberti, and, in fact, to all the Ghibclbne party of 
Flounce Buondelmonti wis stabbed to death as 
lit crossed the brulgt of the Ponte Vecchio, and was 
speedily avt nged by the Gut lphs in the blood of his 
enemir s Thus for i i y< ars w is F distracted by 
tho deeds ot bloodshed and violence of these two 
rival f ictions, who assume d the names, and adopted 
tht 1 respu tive < auscs of Guelph and Ghibellme &0© 
Gurrrif and Gijliufilini In 1250, the animosity 
of tlicbc parties seemed somewhat blunted, ana 
public attention w as dire ctcd to wise internal reforms. 
Twelve magistrals, or an/iam, were appointed in 
place of the consuls, each of tho six sections mtQ 
which the city was divided being mtrusted to tWQ 
of these magistrates, whqsc tenure of office waft 
annual To avoid all lot al dissensions, two other 
magistrates, stranger* by birth, wero elected* 
one, invested with sujereme authority in civil aiguL 1 
criminal cases, was called tho podestfc, the other, 
with the title of captam of tho people, had the chief 
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command of the militia, in which were enrolled 
all the youth of the state, who were bound, at 
the call of this magistrate, to 30m their company 
fully equipped for fight 20 companies defended 
the town, 96 the country After the death of the 
Emperor Frederick II , the great protector of the 
GhibeJlmes, the Guelph 01 papal party gradually 
rose m power in F, and daring ton years oi 
their predominance, the city ascended in grandeur 
and prosperity, until it stood not only the first m 
Tuscany, but one of the first of all Italy I11 
1254, the Florentines first corned thtir noble gold* n 
florin, unequalled at the turn for beauty m w< iglifc, 
a drachm, it bore on out side the national emblem, 
a lily, and on the revcm, the. effigy of the populu 
patron, St John the Baptist It comm* moi itul 
a period of great su< < ohh in the mn ils ot F , n hose 
forces had successively humbh d the 1 ! adjoining 
towns of Sieni, Aj<//o, Pwa } md Pistoji in I2 r >2, 
and in 1254 captund Voltcrra In 12b0, the 
standard of end w ir u is aguri luscd by the 
Ghibellme's of F, who, in league with Maufi*d of 
Naples, attacked tin Guelplih, md cut thur foicts 
to pieces m the smgu in ny battle of Monti Apcrto 
The conquerors entered F Jbithwith in the nunc 
of Manfred, aboljhhcd ill tin* of the po])iilar 
institutions, c&til disking an exclusively mstoeiatu 
executive, and < ven stiongly iilvocibd tin entire 
destruction of the city, the hotbed of Gmlphism 
This barb irons scheme was indignantly r<pudnt*d 
by their own famous lcadi r, Famuiti ehgli Uberti, 
immortal isod by 1) into foi Ins ]>atriotisin He 
declared his intention of he idmg tin Giitlphs, weic 
such a sacrilege perpetritcel by his own pirty 
PopoUiban [V, French bybnth summoned igimst 
the Ghibdluie Minified 1 I'nnch umy, led by 
Charles of Valois, to whom h< olhud the ]iro 
•pective kingdom of the Two Sic llu s Maiifit d w is 
defeated and slam m the famous battle of Reinvent* >, 
and Guelph ascc ndc n< y w is n store d anew through- 
out Italy and Florent c ChaiU s f ulJy restored to the 
Florentines thur mtc rnal institutions, md u caved 
their offered allc gnim 0 for ttn ye us, 1 20t> In ] 2S2, 
the l*non, a new *\e*utivc power, was established 
in F , and m 1293, by the const nt of the Prion, .1 
higher chief thin their own oichr was dieted, with 
the title of Uonfalomeit In 1 100, Piute bee uu< 
ono of the Prion, ind the former ftucl w is it coin 
menced with new vigom between two factions, 
who bore the names of Bunchi (Whites) ind Ncn 
(Blacks) Then disMtusioiis win, liowtvti, inter 
ruptecl by the app* arancc oi ( links of V ilois, sent 
by Boniface VI LI to restore' tr inquillity, HOI 
Charles espoused the part of the Guclphs 01 Ncn, 
and sanctioned <uiyoutiagt on the Biau* hi, who 
were pluiulerod and mindeicel 1> irlxarously, the 
survivors being exiled and beggirccl, among these 
were Panto, atul IVtraceo dell 1 Anusa, the fathu 
of Pefcrarca. In 130(i, Ihstoja wis besieged, and 
taken by famine with great barbarity In 1 115, 
the Florentines met with a sev* re check from the 
Ghibellmes of Fisa, under the comm uul of Ugu< 
Clone della F«aegiula , anti in 1325, were completely 
defeated by tfguee nine’s successor m command 
the valiant Castruccio Castracam, in the battle of 
Altopascio F, weakened by long dissensions, and 
alarmed by Castruceio’s threat of marching on the 
I city, appealed to the king of Naples for aid They 
| received joyfully an oftui'r of the king, entitled 
I the Puke of Athens, sent as royal vicar , and such 
was the public demoralisation of the moment, they 
proclaimed him dictator of the republic, unanimously 
suppressing the ofhees of prion ami gonfalomerc 
The mtngucs of this ignoble schemer to overturn 
the republic being discovered, he w as ignonamumsly 
expelled by a gentral popular rising, and narrowly 


preserved h» life An attempt to admit a propor- 
tion of the nobles into the government signally 
faded at this time, and only led to renewed ani- 
mosity between them and the citizens This was 
the last effort of the nobles to secure power See 
Mackiaveili, book n. A terrible pest decimated 
F in 1 148, swtepmg off 100,000 of her inhabitants. 
Sec Boccaccio, Decameron The chief power of F 
about tins time seems to have been alternately 
wielded by the democratic families, the Alberti and 
the Ricci, and by their patrician rivals, the Aibizso, 
w ho, for the space of 53 years, guided the republic 
in tin p ith of independence and progress. In 1406, 
the ancient and illustrious republic of Fisa (q vj 
h U unde r the sw ay of F , aftu a most heroic resist- 
ant e 1 rom 14 14 the history of F is intimately 
bound up with the House of Mediri, whose influence 
siippl uited tint of the Album bcc MfcDici The 
M edit 1 von rope ite dly banished from F , m conse- 
eju* nee of their inning at sovcieign power, aud to 
tin 11 mtngucs F owes hu final loss of lcpublicaai 
lights uul institutions Pope Clement VII , of the 
Ilouso of Mtdiei, fomud a league with the Emperor 
Chailes V, by winch the liberties of F were to be 
extinguish* d, and the sox deign poweu to be invested 
in tin pope’s bislard son, Altvander tie’ Medici. In 
Sipteiubir 1529, an army of imperialists, under the 
Duke of Oi mg* , entered Tuscany , and on the 8th of 
August 1530, the siege ot F tummatid, after a 
dt fence ot unexampled b votiou and brave'ry on the 
])irt of tin eiti/ens is 1*11 the name and form 
of the r* public ot F pienehed in the best blood 
of the city, a sicrifin to a rmegade jiope, who 
employed both foreign robbtis and intern il traitors 
to dcatioy md hmuili ite the city of Ins birth. 
From this pc nod, F loses her distinctive history, 
and is only known at* e ipital of the grand duchy 
of Tuscinj, l*opc Clement having conferred on 
Cosmo de’ Medici the ducal dignity Some idea of 
the splendour and piospcnty ot F as a republic 
ni cy be h ul fiom the fact, that her capitalists were 
so cnoiiuou&ly wciithy, they supjilied the chief 
sovcieigns of Em ope with funds, tin manufactiues 
of wool, ullv, and gold biocadt weic exported 
tin ougliout tin woilef, anti besides homo centres 
of i oinmeice, she possessed gieat coinmeicial estab- 
lishments in ill the countiics of Euiope This 
wondtilid piosperity the tlorentmes owed solely 
t*> then mdoinit iblc spirit of enterpnse, and to 
then industiy, cm rgy anil independence — Compare 
the w ntings of Moclnavdli, Guicciardini, Sismondi, 
Varclu, and l)euma. 

FLO'RES, is the name of various islands, occurs 
in Asu, North America, South America, and tho 
Azoics — 1 In the Malayan Archipelago, about half 
v i> between Java and the eastern extremity of 
the eh nu It Ii* s due south from Celebes, stretch- 
ing in S lat from 8® to SB, and in E long from 
1 ‘20 5 to 123° Like most members of the group, it 

19 of an oblong shap* , measuring 200 miles m length 
by an i\ er ige breadth of 35 In common with tho 
rest ot the "cluster, the island is of hilly character 
and volcanic ongm It produces cotton, sandal- 
w ood, and bees w ax , and its principal trade is with 
Singapore —2 The most westerly of the Azores, 
with a population of about 10,000 — lat. 39" 25' N , 
and long 31° IV W — 3 In the Pacific Ocean, a 
little to the west of Vancouver Island — lat 49° 20' 
N , and long 126° W — 4 In the Plata, about 

20 miles below Monte Video, m the republic of 
Vruguny, in lat 34° 56' S , and long 55° 55* W. 

FLO 'RET See Flower. 

FLORICULTURE, or CULTIVATION 
OF FLOWERS From the earliest times, and 
wherever any considerable progress has been made 
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m civilisation, ; plants- have been cultivated for the 
sake of their beautiful or fragrant flowers. Flowers 
have been very generally employed not only to 
afford gratification, and for the adornment of the 
person and of houses, particularly on festive occa- 
sions, but in many countries also m connection with 
religious rites. flower-markets existed in ancient 
Athens, as in the richest capitals of the modern 
world India, China, and Mexico have been famous 
for the cultivation of flowers, from the earliest 
periods to which their history can bo accurately 
traced. Artificial means have been employed for 
the protection and cultivation ot delicate exotics, 
prized only on account of their flowers, far more 
generally and assiduously than for the cultivation 
of any fruit bearing, culinary, or otherwise useful 
plants Those who cannot afford more than a 
very small gretn-house, almost always devote it to 
flowers, and those who cannot attain even this, 
have a few favoured plants under a frame, or at 
least m a window 

Flowers are either cultivates! m borders of a 
garden mainly appropriated to fruit trees and 
culinary vegetables, 01 a separate flower g u den is 
formed, consisting genci.dly of parleius cut out 
of a law’ll 01 late irs, the sc pai'ite flow* 1 gird on 
has become much more common than fm irmly 
There is inuth room foi the displiy of tisU m the 
form and grouping of its purkrics, ind both in 
it and m the humbler IIowct bolder, m the an mgo 
ment of the flowers themselves A common rule 
has always been to place tin plants of tallest 
growth generally at the greatest distinct fiom the 
walks 01 alleys from which the) aio to be viewed, 
and those winch sc irc< Jy use above the ground, 
nearest to the spectator it is aim ol evident 
importance, t xc opt in t xtc nsive g u d< ns, that t vc ly 
border or parterre should be gay with flowers 
during all the spring, summer, and autumn, on 
which account attention must be pud to the 
intermixing of plants tint ilowci it diffucnt 
Beasons, md for this pui pose, uinuals aic often 
sown amongst ptienmal plmfcq uni shrubs, whilst 
it is always nceebsoiy to take t irt tint the com 
bination of colimis be such is to pit h< and not 
offend the eye, in oidu to winch <omph mentanj 
colours are bi ought together - ml and green blue 
and orange, ytllow and violet whilst a judicious 
mixture of white bit nils ami h innonisc s those 
which would otherwise appe ir unplc isuitly ton 
trusted This lule is equally applicable to the 
grouping of flowers m one bolder, nr of pai *rrcs 
m wmen masses of the same colour are exhibited, 
often produced by an extensive planting ol the 
same flower, a practice winch has rc cent) y become 
common, and by which the greatest splendour of 
general effect is produceiL 

The flower garden requires the same attention to 
the habits of particular species, and the same ass*, 
drnty in digging, cleaning, &c, winch arc icquisite 
in other departments of horticulture Perennial 
herbaceous plants generally require to be not nn fre- 
quently renewed by porting of the roots or other- 
wise, as the tult extends and the flowering stems 
becqme more numerous, but weaker and lees pro 
ductive. Many plants are placed m the flower 
garden in s umm er, which require the protection of 
Ike frame or green-house m winter 

Tn no department of horticulture have greater 
changes been effected by cultivation Even the 
practised eye has often some difficulty in recog- 
nising the splendid varieties which the flonst has 
produced, as the progeny of the unpromising 
ori ginal form. One of the most common effects or 
cultivation is the production of double flowers, in 
whxdh the stamens have been converted into petals, 
v 


[ as m roses, so that if the flower is perfectly double, 
it can produce no seed by itself , or, in the case ol 
composite flowers, the florets of the disc assume the 
same form with the florets of the ray, as m dahlias* < 
asters, &c Much improvement has been effected 
by crossing, not so frequently by the real hybftdiv 
sat ion of different species, as by the intermixture 
of artificial \ ai icties already ob tamed , and many 
of the finest varieties are the mere result of th» 
caieful selection and cultivation of individual plants 
of supeiior btaut>, and of their progeny 

The gre en house , < onservatory, stove, &,c , m which 
exotic flowers aic cultivated, aic noticed m separata 
articles But pci haps tlm. article would not be 
complete without some notice of unmiow (jardrmfip, 
by winch a chirm is added even to the abodes ol 
the wealth) particular! \ in cities, and by which , 
i ven the poor lino the tit light oi tending n choice 
exotic or tw T o, and bin onnng f imihar with the 
tiemity ol thur flowers I he care requisite in 
window gardening is the some as for plants kept 
in flow tr pots m the green house , there must be 
the same ic potting, pinning ot the roots, &c, from 
time to time, and at least as much attention in 
giving water and air Ot tho f miner, tho most 
common mist ike in to give too much, and of the 
littu too little It is i good rule, that except 
immediately after w iter is given, it should never 
be sun m the saueir noi should the earth 
appear iv/yrno ist The situation, however, being 

m many icspccts less favourable, many plants, a 0 
hi itlis, which arc irequent 111 gmn houses, cannot 
be sin ct sstully cultivated 111 the windows of apart- 1 
meats The common notion that the burning of 
gas m apirtnifnts lnjuns window plants, docs not 
ippear to be will founded Waiuuan CasIiJ}, by 
means of wlmli many chin ate plants are produced 
m tlic gieatist perfection in the windows of 
apirtments, aic noticed in a sc p trite articlo 

ilortic ultuial Societies (q v) have of late done 
much for tho eiaoui ige mint of tho cultivation of 
llowfus, and p ixta ularly among the humbler classes 
ot society, with evident increase of aim mty within 
lud around their ibodcs aud m uiiqiu stiouable 
tc ncUncy to refnn me nt ot leibits and fc chugs 

KliO^UTDA, tlio name of the most southerly 
me mb* 1 of tie United Mates or lather of tho 
(\>nf< uente Stitcs, ot Aimriea Including its 
acljiccut islands uni its re ct like chain ot keys on 
the southwest, it stretches m N lat between 
27* md *1°, and m W long between 8() D and 
87° 44' The great* r pot turn ot it forms a peninsula 
stretching south south r ist towards the Bahamas, 
having the Atlmtic on the one side, ind the Gulf 
of Mexico on the otliu It adjoins, on the north, 
the dates ot Georgia and Aid) mm. Its greatest 
breadth, from the Atlantic to the river Perdido, is 
,160 miles , its greatest length about 100 nnlcs , the 
avtrnge breadth of the pc miisular jwirtion upwards 
of 120 miles , area, 00,000 squ ire miles The 
principal livers arc the St John's, run n mg north- 
cist through the pmiiiHiila, md entering the sea 
near Jacksonville after 1 course of 100 nulcs , the 
Suwanec , flowing south from Georgia into the 
MeXiC an Gulf at Wacassa Baj , the Appalaclucola, 
the Choctawhatehce, Escambia, and Perdido The 
principal towns arc Tallahassee, the scat of govern- 
ment, situated near tho middle of the northern 
boundary , St Mark’s on the. Gulf , St Augustine on , 
the Atlantic, the Spanish capital, and the oldest- 
settlement m Anglo Saxon America , and Fens laesbuV 
a port near the Penh io m the extreme west of 
the state, recently rendered so conspicuous pi the , 
war of secession. 

In physical character, the state, generally speak- 
ing, is part of the sandy and marshy belt which 
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forma the immediate seaboard from the Potomac to 
the Mississippi. Kay, far beyond the average of 
the contiguous shores in either direction, it may, 
almost without a metaphor, be described as ampin - 
bious To say nothing of inlets, which carry the 
tide wi thm fifty miles of every point, the interim 
may literally be said to teem with fresh water, hm 
and there welling up into considerable streams fiom 
springs ranging to 250 fathoms in depth This is 
more emphatically true of the soutfi, wlme an 
immense district, known as Ev < rglades, exhibits, as 
its normal condition, the oidmary phenomena of i 
casual inundation Though the suifacc is thus 
better adapted to pasturage than to tillage, yet, m 
favourable localities, tin soil, lather tlnough the 
abundance of heat and moisture than from any 
inherent fertility, hugely yn Ids such produ« lions is j 
sugar, cotton, and ru r Considering that the st it* 
shares with tho Bahara is the dominion of tli it 
grand highway of commerce, tin Gulf Sticam (q v ), 
its inexhaustible giowtli of timbu for h1iij» building 
is peculiatly valuable Its coasts and mers sw inn 
with shoals of fish, while its d<puid<nt lu>s, 
jienodicalJy crusted with silt of the sun’s inukuig, 
furnish the moans of cuimg Hum- F/oi i<1 a, so 
called because of its exulx i mt v < g< t ition, w as fu st 
made Known to Em ope ins by f'onu d< Eton, who 
landed nau St Augustine m l r »12 In 1 r >3 < * it was 
explored by W man do dr Soto Ougmally, the 
torm F a iguoly indie it«d miong the Sp miauls 
the eastern side of tin new continent to the north 
of Mexico, just as the turn California rteciud a 
similarly loose mt< rpre tation on the w< stein coast 
Gradually, liowcvti, it < atnc to bt tircumsci ib< d b> 
the c ncroachmi nts of nvil powers its fust dchiute 
boundunes bung established with nhrcncc to the 
claims of English Gcoigu and Ficncli Louisiana 
Even within these limits, it unbrau cl in addition to 
the F of tin pr< suit day, the* m ultimo holders of 
Alabama and Mississippi Thus lixcd in position 
Mid extent, tin colony_w*K amuiTWH- 

and WOOTJ®^ im j 7M ]n ]&. ), l.owe^T,' 
j Ipfia having lu ( n bought by the United St ites 
JlTn Fiance, F became to the former count! y a 
‘Xommcicial and political iu ci ssity , ind accoidingly, 
in 1821, it was annexed to the gicit republic by a 
mixture of foico and negotiation 

The same physical charactc i of F which impairs 
its econonucal worth, lias added maten illy to the 
expense of its occupation From about 1830 to 
1842, the Seminole Indians, piotected by their 
swamps against c\ery civilised appliance but the 
bloodhound, tasked the resources of the Araeucan 
Union more than any other domain of equal size 
ever tanked them Notwithstanding every draw 
back, the country, possessing is it doqg, a com 
paratively salubiions clinuti, has made a reason 
able pi ogress iu wealth and population In 1830, 
349,423 acres w ere under cultivation, and in 1855, 
the assessable capital was estimated at about 

60.000. 000 dollars— nearly 14,000,000 in lands, fully 

27.000. 000 in slaves, and more than 8,000,000 in 
other descriptions of property It is only recently 
that railways have been introduced mto Florida 
A system of about 700 miles had been projected, and 
in 1859 there were 216 miles completed Accoiding 
to the national census of 1850, the inhabitants num 
bored 87,401, of whom 39 309 were slaves, under 
local returns of 1835, the corresponding totals wtie 
110,823 and 49,520 Tho national census of 1800 
gave 78,086 tree, and 61,733 slave, total, 140,439 

FLORIDA, Gulf of v the name given to the 
channel between Florida and tho Bahamas, traversed 
by the Gulf Stream (q v ) From Florida Reefs on 
the soutli, to Settlement Point, the most northern 
of the Bahamas in the channel, is 200 miles long , 
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greatest breadth at the southern extremity, 150 
miles , at the northern extremity, 65 miles 

FLORIDA BLANCA, Don Josefo Monino, 
Coum of, prime minister under Charles III of 
Spam, was Born in 1728 at Murcia, where his 
father was a notary Having studied at Sala- 
manca, he gained soon after such distinction that 
lie was appointed Spanish ambassador to Clement 
XIV of Rome In that ofhee, he displayed gieat 
ability , i specially in the abolition of the order of 
Tcsuits and the election of Pius VI Grimaldi, 
Spanish minister of Foreign Affairs, on being dis 
missed, was asked by the King to nominate a suc- 
cissor, and accordingly proposed Monino Charles 
followed Ins advice, created Monmo Count of 
Florida Blanca, and intrusted to him, besides, the 
eh partinent of in atters of justice and mercy, as 
well as the superintend! nee of posts, highways, and 
public magazines F us< el tins extensive authority 
in mtioduemg post coaches anti good post roads, 
in miptoving the capital, and attending to other 
important departments of general point, as likewise 
in actively promoting the aits and sciences His 
effort to confirm the good understanding between 
Spain and Portugal by a double marriage, winch 
would have secured the Portuguese throne to a 
Spanish puncc, vvis unsuccessful ITis military 
unde i takings also, the attack upon Algiers m 1777, 
and the Bit go ot Gib 1 ar in 1782, issued uufortu 
iiatety Bcfoie the 1 3 ’s death in October 1788, 

F piescnted a tlefen » of Ins administration, with 
a it quest for leave to resign The defence was 
accepted, lmt the it quest ictusuL However, under 
(Bailcs IV m 1792, F s enemies obtained his 
(lisgiace Imprisoned at first m the citadel of 
Pampeluna, lit was afterwaids itlcabLd, and banibhed 
to his estates He appe artd again at the meeting of 
the Cortes m 1808, but died November 20 of the 
s ime y c ai 

FLC )RIT)E2K S< c 0rkA.Mi4CL* 

FLORIN was the name of a gold com first struck 
m jounce (q v ) in the 1 1th century It was the 
si/eVfHr at > int ^ h lt * 011 om 8l dc a lily, and on the 
other the lie*H J«4n the Jfeutist Some derive 
the name from the city, ind others fiom the flower 
These coma wcie soon mutated all over Europe 
It w as out of them th at the German gold guldens 
of the middle ages and the modem guldens arose 
These last aie still marked by the letters FI The 
gulden nr flonn is the unit of account m Austria 
and the south of Germany Its value m Austria is 
2s English , in the other skates, ltf 8d The name 
has been leceutly applied to the English two- 
shilling puce 

FLORI'NIANS, a Gnostic sect of the 2d c, so 
called from a Roman priest, Flormus, who, with 
Ins fellow presbyter, Blastus, introduced doctrines 
i esc mbling those of Valentinus, into Rome, in the 
pontificate of Ekutheuus (176), and was excluded 
from communion by that pontiff See GNOSTICISM, 
\ ALLMINI A NS 

FLO'RISTS’ FLOWERS are those kinds of 
flowers which have been cultivated with peculiar 
care, and of which, consequently, there exist nume- 
rous varieties, differing very much m appearance 
fiom each other and from the original flower Such 
are tulips, hyacinths, roses, auriculas, carnations, 
anemones, ranunculuses, dahlias, &c The special 
cultivation of particular flow r ers was first prosecuted 
to a remarkable degree in Europe by the Dutch in 
the beginning of the 17th c , and from tike Nether- 
lands a passion for it extended to other countries, 
particularly to England and Scotland, when the 
religious persecutions drove many refugees to the 
British shores , and to this day it prevails most of 
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iff to 1 a-anehte* o£ nuuntfaeture Introduced 
by the refugees are earned oil Tn the little gardens 
of operatives in some of the manufactnnng towns 
may be seen many of the finest tulips and carna- 
tions in Britain. It is still, however, m Holland, 
and particularly at Haarlem, that this branch of 
gardening is earned on to tlio greatest extent, and it 
m from that quarter that the market of the woild 
IS chiefly supplied with bulbs, seeds, &c Between 
Alemsei and Leyden are more than tw enty a< res 
appropriated to hy acinths alone, w hich succeed best I 
m a loose sand) soil ilu cultivation of loses at 
Hoor&wyll, in South Hollaud, is canitd <m m eon 
aiderablo fields situated in the dunts and affords | 
support to many families B<rlm his ot lato years J 
become the scat of a flower trade whuh partial l) j 
nvals that of Holland. Some flow e. is, as dahlias 
and hollyhocks, arc produced in gu itest perfection 
by British cultivator 'the ( lnucsc luvi h id then 
florists' flowery camellias, hydrangeas, tree peonies, 
&c., from time unniimoii il 
In the years lblfi uid 1037, an extrirrdinary 
flower mama prevulcd m Holland, chiefly vvitli 
reference to tulips, m which men speculated as 
we have re tenth seen tin m do in lulvv ly shares 
Bulhs weir sold foi tmnmous sums 1 m i single 
iannpn Avgust us (i tulq ), 11000 florins wen one* 
paid, and fi i three su< h ti^ttlnr, 10 000 flouus 
The ownership of i luilh w is ottui divided into 
shai oh Men sold bulbs, wlmh tli > did nob possess, 
on condmon of de Luring them to the buyers within 
a stipulated time , uni ot some v iru ties t u moi* 
bulbs were sold thm aetmllv existed Hut tluse 
extravagances soon ccis d iltheugh not till they 
had involved many persons m mm H w is not 
till about the ycai 1770 tint the n al tlnvei ti ide 
of Holland ie ached its gtc itest importance, fiom 
which time it has rathe l d< < line d V w vai i< ties of 
tulips and hyacinths iro sometimes milked m the 
Haarlem catalogues it pru is fiom 25 to 1 >0 floims 

FLO RUB generally, but on insufficient evidence, 
called L Anne us 1 was a Uemin lustomn who 
flourished in the reign of III] in oi Hadrian Of 
Ins life we know ibsolutcly nothing Ho wrote 
an epitome ot Horn in lust ay (7 pitomc dc (ft tf ih 
R ormnorum), fi<m tin found ition of the eity to 
the time of Augustus Jim vvoik, which is still 
extant., is eaicfully and intelligently compost l, but 
is dishpircd by an m Hited uid metaphorical style 
•Since tne ubtio pi met pH if, indeed, it be hucIi 

t innted at the Sorbonne in 1171 , b '« cpitom * has 
)con published times w ithout uumbei J lie In st 
modem edition is that of l)uh< ms (Lug Bit 1722 , 
1744, Lcip 1812 ) 

FLOTAI* T (Fr), use el in Heraldiy to express 
that the object is II) mg m the air, as a banner 
tiotant. 

FLO'TSAM Wiuh, in the legal acceptation of 
the word is good*> winch, hiving been scattered by 
ft ship wreck, have floated to land From goods in 
the position of w reck ar ehstinguishe l those know n 
to tne law of Lnglmd by the uncouth exprtssioua 
flotsam, jetsam, uni fojnn The firbt is where the* 
goods continue floating ou tin surface ot the waves , 
the Second is wfhere, being cast into the sea, they 
amk and remain under w atcr , the third is where 
they are sunk m the sea, but are tied to a coik, 
bladder, or buoy, in order that they may be 
-recovered. If no ownei appears to claim them, 
goods m these v anous positions go to the erow n, so 
that by a royal grant to a man of v t eels, things 
[ flotsam, jetsam , or Itgan will not pass Sec Jft 
i bam, and Jjsrmow, an important term in the law- 
; wstehaht, from which jetsam must be carefully 
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FL6T2 {Ger level), to fiam^^rven wttaw 
to the secondary rocks of Lehmann, becatoy'm tftfl , 
district m which he examined tom, they mi <• ^ 

zontaL He arranged the rocks which form the MW » 
crust of the earth into four classes. ) The pdtattj**® 
tive beds witliout oiganic remains, such as grafcft #7 * 
and gneiss, 2 The fcianaition strata, which* from J* 
their more in hsa nutamorphic condition, f 

related to the pnnntive rocks on tin ono side, SX& § ' 
from their few c out lined mg imams, to the £ 
on the otlur, 3 The flotz containing all the seieU* ^ 
uuntaiy mds fiom the coni mo mures up to and ' A 
including tlx eh ilk and 1 llio nevvei strata, 
which lie e died tin ‘evaflowod land’ or alluvium* 
When tlu followers of Wuner found that the 
hon/ontil position ot tin flotr vv in a loe al accident, 
they abandoned the tenn, and lestoicd Lehmann’s 
title t f Si eond ity 

FLOUNTH K {Platt h s r), a genus of fishes, of to 
Flitfish iaimlv (Pltmonafida), having ono row of 
e utting te e'tli in e nil piw, uid gt tier lily pavement- 
like teeth on tin pliannx the dorsal and nnftl HnS 
ovti riding lie uly tin uhe 11 length of the lwdy, tllO 
dors il not coming liuthei foiw ird tlian the oentr© 
of tlu uppt i e yi ilu t ill fin elistimtly ftcpailted 
b >th fiom tin eloisil uid tin uni 'lo tl is genius 
belong the 1*1 me J louiidei, l)lb, &i , of the Hiltish 
shorn* I lie species ge tie i illy known is the F 
(P 7/(>uh) is vet y common not only on the British 
slum * but on tho** of most puli of J nrope Its 
Swedi'ili n mu is blnvdia lta Scottish name is 
/ uk ei J 'Ini a nun* wlmh, with additions, IB 
extended to in my oLln i kinds of flat fifth Tho 
I ih of t< n i foot oi mom m length Its greatest 
bre with without the litis, is ibout < lie tlnrcl of th© 
w hf ile length l itlie r Ichk than that of the plaice 
It is c sdy distiiiguolie el fiom the oluce h\ a row of 
small tubercli s on e ae li Hide of the lati ral line The* 
i olour varus accoiding to the girunel irom which 
the fifth is taken lh« I is touncl chiefly in rather 
shallow w iter, with sm ly oi muddy bottom, and 
e quail) in the most jeilutly silt vv itor anil m the 
br*c kisli w it* r of estu/uies It iscends etill rivers 
mtipeiltetl) fri sh w it i uid ?n »y be kej/t in fresh 
vvittr p )uds It livis 1 >n^ out of vvatei, and is 
i isily i/ransieiri 1 to p >n I Tin h , like tho other 
lishes >\ this genus, gencrilly swimn on the left 
side, and his the <>es on tin right Bide 1 , but 
rev* rsed specimens aie of fnejuent ocairience* 

rLOUJt is a jiojmlar mum given to the finer 
portions of meal or pulve rise d grain Thus, flout, 
oi nhtat flour, is tlu hue pirt of gioiuid wheat, 
p(n flour, of i>ca.se, &,e See Bltf \D 

FLOUR, Si, \ small town of France, in the 
department of Cantal, is finely situated on a steep 
basaltic jflati an at an el* v ition of .3000 feet, miles 
cast noi tli cast oi Aunllie It ih entirely built of 
lava ami basalt Its fttnits are nonow, and its 
houses in ginci il hav* i imsei ihl* , dirk, .md dirty 
ajijicarftiK o The principal building ih the onto* 
di il A suburb lies at tlu loot ot the rock, and 
communicates with tin town ljy i winding road 
cut .il tin roek 1 h is manuf K-tureH of hollow 
iroiiw ire, cloth, and table limn Fop 5600 

FLOURKXS, Majmj .Ifan FiFrnE, a 
br<ited living J rom b ph>siologwt, bom in 1794 at 
Maureilhan, JHrault After having obtained b$ ^ 
degree of Uoctoi ot Medium at Mont[»cllier, aijtV 
the earl) ago of 10, hi ] roee* dial to Bans, where 
soon became acqua nted with to Cuviers, OecANgfln* 
&t Hilairt, and other eminent naturalists^ Fo tjwkp< 


of the history of the natural 
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FLOURENS — FLOWER. 


loaves, extenor to the calyx* and usually smaller* 
is found in some flowers, as mallows, and is called 
the epicalyz, Within the corolla r there is some* 
tunes an additional or supplementary corolla* called 
J ' " ' * When the 


Among has most important works we may mention 
his Recherches Erptnmentales mr lee PropnBUs d ler 
Donations du System Herveux dans Us Anrnaux 

Vert&bres (1824) , with a supplementary volume, 

entitled Experiences mr la System Jtferveux (1825), I the Corona (q v), c oromt, or crown . 

Realm c!ks sui U Dtvehppi merit des Os H d<* Dints 
(1842) , Anatomic Olntraledi laPeauetdeiMembrams I 
Muqueuses (1843)— a woik tending to demonstrate 1 
the unity of the human race, by showing that th( u 
are no essonti il differences between the stnutun 
of the skin in thr negio md the Furopi an— an 1 | 
his TkCone Expfomcntah dc la Poimtition d >> (>* 

(1847), perhaps the most othbnlcd ot his w il s 
Among lus smaller md popular woiks, ut lus 
Analyse Rauonnu dc\ haunuu de ( toi /es (mm 
(1841), Jiuffon, Hist mt (U Id h it d & i 
Travaux (1844) l)< l lu stunt <t d lint Ilf fin 
des Anmaux (1841) J rumen d li Phm I r/i 
(1842), Histone dt la JJnomnU d It ( un/iti n 
du Sang (1854), JJe lit I iijinfi IT an am , it d 
la QuantdC de In sm h (,l bt (lhH), iml his 
fflotje* J/u>to?upies— a beautifully unttm s in s <t 
scientific biographies 

As early as 1821 J dtlmud it iiscoflutui s 
on ‘The Fliysiolo uc il llnny rf Si ns dims,' and v/ 

presented some of his fust s< u jitific ( ojitn)»utions to 1, Sittlon ot tho fl wrr of ltinunculuH hhevung Bcpnln, petals, 
the Academy of ScuniiH mt > whuh 1 odv he w is numorcus Rtimcnf? with ilmte nntlars, placed below the 



lllustiation if some of tho Pimcipil Baits of a Flowor 
(fiom Ealfoui s Botam/) 


Academy 

admitted is a nmb "in IS S Muut this ditc, lu 
was ipiointid ssist tj i md m IS 12, in 
succeeded to tin lull dnti s 1 t l ( pioftssoislnp if 
natural history m thi T i hn ilu J oi In 183 j lit 
fluetuded Dulong is lu pi tml Si iituy ot ilu 
Academy of bin nit m i Ihu which 1 still 

continues to distil u i ml in ISM) h 'tench 

Acaduny ilicttd h i i m mb J v» in i U i 
peer of Fi moe by I nu Plimppi m lS4f ml 
was appointed pioiissoi m 11 » ( !U_, 1 i 

in 1855 lit is unrju stum il 1\ flu n»os( pi I 
French w lc ntifu wntu ol t u pusuf d 
FLOWER, oi m O SO , tbit pirt i pn 
ogamous plant m w hit h the u_,i s oi ri i 1 
(stamen* and pistols) in iluiti l mdwl ] n 
essentially of a single £,i nip ot Hum ^ midi s 
rounded by flouxlcnn t } c* (ilu (dp ml i ol 
Both the oigans oi upiotlmtion ami ihc ilcr 
envelopes ore nntamoiphobcd haves ind ansi m 
successive whoils fiom \ much shntenid xis, . apetalous * 
called the thalamvb (<»i i mq till bid) oi ton }ia\c it 
(Lat a coucl ) i low us ait some turns < lastly i\ w<rs 
attached to thi stun oi bnmli fiom whul> they I tu gmui 
grow, and arc then sud to be s ssib (Lit sitting) , | call id a hi 
but sometime a then intu \c nos a flotm stall oi 
peduncle , either simj It oi brim hid I hi whole 
assemblage of flow us of i plint is i died its Iud i 
escence (q v), and thi ditkruit kinds if mi)< i 
escence, oi modes m which, thi ilowus xrt pi) 
duced and grouped arc often as eh ir ictuistic is 
the diversities m the flowirs thimsilvis, although 
the latter are in general more important with n fi i 
cnoe to botanical afhmtics 
In the very Urge nitui d older Compos tie, man) 
small flowers arc congregated on n common i cccjftadt, 
and surrounded With binds in the form of in 
involucre , as a single flowir is hiu rounded by its 
calyx. The head ot flown s is m this case popnlaily 
called a flower, and the mdmdual flowers of 
Which it is composed an b) bot mists styled 
florets This term is also applied to tin individual 
flowers m the spdelets oi the Glasses (q a ), of which 
the glumes are a common ui\ olucre 
The order of the whorls m flowers is m\ ambit , 
the Calyx (q \ ) is always exterior to the Corolla 
(q v ) , within the corolla are the Stamens (q v ), 
or male organs of reproduction, and in the centre of 
all is the Pistil (q v ), the female organ ot repio 
^^386 An outer calyx, or whorl of metamorphosed 


c «i cl 2 Vnatr j il sit l of Aonn cut \oi ticalh , shew- 
ing iliinilint )i noffouc is alb i men unii a Bmall ernbrjo 


im if t c 

b\e ] UiIh num i ua h 
r i ( lunibim r > Kipe 
sin^li s akd caij la i 
( lumbino 


r 1 uiuriculus with flat Htpal», 
piib mul ciij ila 4, Kipc follicle 
bene of kamme ilun ( tJumerous 
^ * unculus 7, ^puned petal of 


ro uot ( i il) di&tmguislnble, the 
a ) u p it ft u is i rnployed, is lu 
ms md tlic 


i ilyx md i or >11 
turn J* ninth (q 
the Id) < lotus ms md tin gi itu~ number of 
'oudi^i nons ] 1 ml dtliou n l \tn in these there 
ni i illv two whoils clfsciv uniLcd In some 
lli is ilur in hiaual wit ills il liaais forming 
ne i i a li of flu fl i il i 1 q ls md m like 

’ uii i s im iii\t se.\ c i d w rN « f seamens, anil 
f tJLLti s fhur in sfiitti whoils of tie oirjitls 
f im tin pistil In s m» ilowus, cutam 
li i minify w uituu, , a 1 thus not a few 

4 ]>1 1 s in ih uituti of tin core Ila, which 
Fomctimcs tin iasi with plants exceptional 
ih \ci\ in uly il el to others that 
' v i Minilar iliortion of a whoil that 
list Yu il Both st miens and pistils 
si it m the sum flcwtr winch is 
noai i oi pi i Jut flower, but many 
flov sco tain uly the malt oi gins of leproduction, 
and in my ontiui only the ftmiU organs, and such 
flow us ro desmb l as unisexual, Dnlmous (q v 1 , 
oi mi a /tit md i c sp< ctn c 1} , as male or dammifa - 
ou\ md f maU oi mstUhtnous flow us Male flowers 
an dso i died bar'in oi stud , and female flowers 
/irtifi, althou di tin ir fertility depends on the com- 
mumi ation of pollen from the stamimfuous flowers. 
AV lie ii bith mile and female floweis are j>roduced 
on one plant, the sjiicies is Baid to be monoecious 
(Gi hiung one ho ^e) , but when they are on 
Hiparate plants, it is duLctiUb (Gr, h«mng two 
liousts), those winch produce male, female, and 
hu m aj »hi odite flowers ai c called polygamous Some* 
times both stamens and pistils are w anting, and the 
flower is then said to be neutn oi empty, as in tho 
lie of the florets of the ray in m my composite 
flowers Sometimes, on the contraiy, both calyX 
and corolla arc wanting, and then the flower is said 
to be naked or achlamydeous (Gr , without Covering 
as flowers having only one floral envelope arc callc 
mjnochlamydeous , and flowers having both calyx 
and corolla are called duefilamydeous Achhunydeous 
flowers are often grouped m some peculiar lp anner, 
and protected by bracts or by a spathe. ^ 
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Flowers Are always regular m their rudiment&l opened, remain open, oven during night, 


state— whorls of elevated points or papiUm, some of fade In many plants, however, a sfaep of flmen s 
these, however, are not unfrequently abortive, whilst takes place, they oj [Kit and close with the returtt# 
•more frequently, some acquire a greater develop- of day and nyht Thus, sunflowers open ip the 
raent than others of the same whorl, making the morning, and close at tv omug ; whilst there 
whorl and the flower mcgular, and greater vail© other flowers which opm m tlio evening, and tilogP 
ties of fonn arc common m tht metamorphosed in the moinuw Otluis also open and close pi 
leaves which compose the flown, than m true It avis cutam hours of tin day, thus the flowers ot the 
themselves The mtemodai, 01 portions of the axis common pursUnc < t K,ii ibont 31 o’clock A M., and 
between the “whorls, arc sometimes also peculiaily dost, soon after midd ly , Anthntnnn putnmdwLmfflt 
developed into I)is< (q \ ) Gynophort (n v ), &< opens its flow t is about 2 p u , aud tW$ them 
The different w hoi Is often ddlei in then ukstmiiton Inline m Jit , tlii lar f i fi igrimt blossoms of Cereus 
(q v) But a beautiful s> mmetry ma'v genu ally be <jt and Hants open between 7 and S i m, and its 
tiaced in the n mgement of tlu pirts of fluwus sleep commences soon iftti midnight In a few 
the whoils cousistmg or the mind uumbei of parts, j 1 mts, the shaping uul \\ tk.m n of tht flowers are 
and the parts* ot c h vvlnil bem^ [liocd opposite ic^u’itcd ly the conditions ot tht weather The 
to the apices ot tlu whorl < xten >i to it uni wakm., uul sli opmg of fl vwers t ithoi continues foi 


this symmctucil pi ui <t tht flowci iimiins mum 
feat even whtn there n> aboitim oi cxtiaordm iry 


sin nl tb\s m siuussion is in some species of 
l/(v mh v nithnin v oi tlu brut lift of tho flower 


development of puticulu puts The numlci cf cud win u it first flu ps i m tin liga flower 
parts m the pibtil is, hovu v cr, ofti n sm iJh l than m J bo od ujh of ilnwis ivtiemdy vinous, often 
the cxterioi wholly and sometimes p utu ul u pirts delightful uul souk tutus vtiy oifuuivc, arc m 
appeal to be divided ind s ippiicntl\ multiplud s in < iscoiquilh jiiwirtul is long as the flowci is 
as tlu long stamens ot tlu C i a. f ur each pm oi opm, in otlui tiny \ i y in bhinj;th at different 
which is to bo regirded is one stamiu split mil turns of thi d ty Sonu U iwcih is those of Uispmn 
two and has its phi i iccordingly among tlu piiis tnstis md Vthtrpmnim hul , although lcmaming 
of <Ji flown 'Mu syumuli) 1 llowaH iruy b lojin durm^ tin d i j eldl use thm friigianti only 
llluati ated b} thi i >11 nvm^ ill tgiains when nijil < mi ou l in Hi ntiu llvuinth, so 
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coneiaUng ol Hvt H t 
with the sc puli trn st n 
containing mi Is jlu 1 n 
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.ih m«i> b oj ui durin^ tin d i j diiluse tliui friigianti only 
when nijil < mi ou L lie U i ntiu llvuinth, so 
(ommmlv < iltiv itul n w n t vvs is at U tnups 
jmi(ptibl\ fi t_,i tut bit iiHs f 1 ltmosphcic of tho 
, ii lit nu nt w itl) 4 s iieiJum t <U\cn oVJock at 

^ night 

1 In c hut bl n nt j arts of iiowtis, the 

| \ u 1 1 v in l 1 i > win h r nlii iniu> of them 

r s t iai in mi i in mi mu baugid, but some 

tu ill h u in miring cli lilt fl the flowor 
lb i mi <t ’// / •< / i st hi i snvi 11 spec us of 

i fc me n t \ i \ f mm ii is i wit 1 hi j aiduis— 

1 l * pbm v 1 \ \ It n tb hr«t < ptn md iftci 

| \ i is h ti l l I liu l I k til ot (U uanthus 

\ / Utah i Ji n tl > ins! i xj md u yllow, md 

, j ill ivc«rd | is t oi in., ud mil tin ill} purplu 

If, in // // n / t h 1 1 / s f iriiih ir is i window pJ mt, 

' J th fl Mil U it ill SL LI l < Tl til II lost coloill, puj 

/ plnh i 1 ml iim\ l with f n n md filial ly, whin 

' I ut fit tli v ii <f i ldvly gum Some 

tl w i ur hi i iim'kdh ihui 1 1 of < olom during 
tl 1 > tl t Ih mm n i fik /Vi/i», winch, 
lin Bi i r u lli n min ut hit ii it ind buome 

1 I lit f 1 1 i ih il i\ t iv it s, and thosi of 
* 1 1 ^ * 1 l // ul i L u v hit in the morning, 

Hr * cni j ink ti n m i I li J it j I tsunsit 

tit ci i i J hi el ms ml I un of il weis an Hubjuts 
r i i r J in tin nv stijL iti n I vshiib pb\ siologists have 
lii/cni^s t v 1 1 ii tl Li t y. f ii Ih chi mu il products 

in l l r <»u wliih thi v niiiui dijiuid no partially 
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glun<i« i Diugi n t t orri ir us«jnuitr Ul v,ci t known 1 ut bow th iJiimieil chaiij. i s ir< wrought, 

Ii 18 There are Urn p UUri a u t, <Hvui nn < :f t ^ y* 1 *1 mil whit v tri us putp )bts till y nil stive a» to 

d. Diagt on of tin ll vpi I 11 / 1 turn), c Hihlmng < \ iivi . i^iir A1 

eipuls bio petals fio ht Til is ai Pi Uriels each cf the plant itself i iri siaiedy Ik «aul t» hive eveai 
which js j irtiillv t ia 1 u twu It ih pentumcruun be^illi to b isidtuiied J»oth rol miH iild odours 

compkn biii irtucil i 1 <lH WJ M ol j t owing ti tin utun ol the sun’s 


which js j irtiillv l ia 1 u twu It ih pcntamcruun bc^iiu to b isidtuiied J»oth rol mi h iild odours 

compkn biii irtucil i 1 <lH ly , ol j ( owing ti tin utun ol the sun’s 

ins I ley in il ;o soirnti ins nmliind by soil; 
The dr x d pmcul of fl w is i i most cast s follows mil dmriti h of colour hivi been obtained in 

tl complit formation <i tb st»mlLivia mori ei It v itul ilovMis ly eli in^, n^, tlu HOil in which 

r idyprtei Its < r iccomp imes it r I hi unfolding of they glow 

th# pu"ts of i fl lwer is i ilk I its flow miff oi bios A few Mow us an c dibit ill hough none arc of Any 
somtufj, ind v hen their fuin ti ur ptrfoimcd, it import iri( ou thin iciount Soin# , oi parts of tiheXK^ 
fades the fl ral envelopes tl e stannus und even an us< d m dycnu, 1 ut notwithstanding the beauty 

hak., J-,,,,. h , nil r ^ph, anil Lrtrrw >n,l > n<w Iv r,f On ■ f I niru * flnltrira a TPrtwV inMAli 


the styles, sometnms iallm ' of! early and K>mc of ind xamtv of th< <rburs r flowirs, a very smi^l 
them sometmus xmaunug in a withcnrl stiti until proportion ot vegetal] dyi stuffs is obtained frqtjfe ♦ 
the ripening of the fruit the i dy/ not uufriqucntly the? m l a «imilai re nark is applicable to 
tmdergomg such modifu atioua is to cmmrt it into m< dicin tl u j J or dy»ing and paiutuig^the colotrt^b 
a part of tin flout itself of flow ran seldom b< obtained m considerable V 

In the greatti number of plant , flowering takes quantity i m i nt at toe griat expense, and seldom A 
place, during the flowering se ison, indisa unmately, bnllian y at all coirenponding with that which WMr 
^ nU hours of the day, and the flowers once exhibit in the flower itself, They are alsq mttmm ' 




3BX0WER-DE L 


fixed with great difficulty) some ydlow colours being mg/ by means of *inck the hollow form is gives 
the only notable exceptions * to petals, and the nudnb and vans of leaves 

Flowers being subservient to the reproduction of imitated- For hollowing petals, the goffering-iron 
the species, are, m all not unfavourable circum- is simply a polished iron ball mounted on an iron 
stances, followed by Fruit (a v ) This, of course, wire m a handle It is slightly warmed, and the 
in monoecious and dioecious plants, is the case only petal is placed on a cushion, and the iron pressed 
with the female flowers, the male flowers soon against it A variety of other forms of goffering* 
Withering away when they have dispersed tlieir nous are used, such as prismatic rods, bent wires, 
pollen See Fist unda'j ion and Si amen But even kc The venation of leaves is effected by dies 
after the fecundation of the germen, and when, m made of iron or copper, which are nevertheless 
tho language of gardeners, the fruit is \et f unfavour . called gofhring irons 

able urcuinstam es, such as excessive hi at 01 cold, The tinting of petals of the best flowers requires 
drought or moisture, w ant of due nutriment to tlic some .amount of delicacy and skill In nature, 
plant, or through excessive numhii of fruits sit ct however, the tint of each petal of a flower is rarely 
once, to the mdividu il fmit it sell — often < mst it to uniform , and the best artificial flowers represent 
fn.ll off early, long bifon it has attaint d its full size tho nitural variations with great aceuiacy The 
See Fruit I petals of i rose, for example, are dyed by holding 

' OTAwrun TVT,TTT/m u 1 I c ich separately by pincers, and then dipping it m 

FLOWER DE LUCE K< e Ipn | A i,. ltU ',,f cammu . and afteiw aul, mto pirAatei, 

FLOWER POTS are gcn< rally m ule of burnt i to give delicacy of tint , but os the colour is usually 
clay, unglazed, tqurm" a little tow ails the bottom, j deepest in the centre, a little more dye is added 
anu having the bottom poiforited with oik 01 moic i then while the petal is still moist, and this diffuses 
holts Those of simile st si/i (thumb pot*) aie onlv itself outwards m diminishing intensity The white- 
about two inches chip, and are used (bully for j ie as .at the insertion of the" petal is produced by 
seedling* to be noon ag tin transpl tilted hoi ])Jants I touching that part with puic w iter nftu the rtst is 
which ri (juue a pot ol mux than 12 inches d< c j» and 1 fly d 

18 inches wide, wooden boxes 01 tubs are g< lie r illy , f J( lVL s aie cut vnd st imped m like manner from 
jirovnlcd The flowei pot is usn illy placid in i > giteu t iffeia caml ic, calico, The glossy upper 


b lueer of the saim maternl, wlun used m aput 


led by coating the taffeta, &c, 


rnents or on the shelves of a gict n house , but when from which they ire stamped with gumaiabic, 


plants growing in fiovvei pots aie pi ice <1 m the 
garrhn, tlu saucer is dispraise el with Fui oini 


and the soft tom of the mulct side is obtamod 
by me ins of stn< li e< ‘loured to the uquisite shade, 


mental use, flown pots ut sometimes gla/ed, or im l hnisliod on when of the right consistence to 


made m the sli vjh of v isos, &c 


| dry with the proper cllcet 


velvety texture 


pots, small btoms oi bits of broken pottery aie m gi\cn by dusting the pow clued mp of cloth, 
placed m the bottom, to prt vent w iter from lodging 1 wlndi has been pitviemsly elytel of the lequired 
there, and wunntf the seal in which tho plant is to I coloui, ovu the gummed It if, the guA having 
grow The roots of plants glowing m pots are I been allowed to pirtly dry till it has become 
generally examined once' or twiec a ye ir, by turning ‘tieey’ r l he Mipeiiluous poitiou of nap ib then 
them out of tlu pot with the whole ball of earth sh ike n of! Bnels ne nude ot tafleta, tinted, and 
attached, when the loots, which luve often become i stifluie el, md stalled with cotton Stamens aie 
matted round the out* do of tin ball of cailh, sro J1Ll d 0 of slim L pieces of sowing silk stiflenod with 
pruned, and the plant is utliei restore d to the same i gelatine 1 , and when eliy the e nds aie moistened with 
pot or ti.ansftricd to a 1 irger one The change of i gum, and dipped m Horn, coloui ed yellow, to repre- 
soil made at this time is, iccoiding to ciicuniBt me. os, I Bc»nt the pollen Fine win is sometimes used for 


either complete or parti il 
FLOWERS, ^Vimi imi 


This e le gint branch of 


I the filament of the stamen 

The* flower is built up fiom the contic , the pistil 
and stmiena are tied m a bunch to a piece of wire. 


mauufaetuic, though not usually i inked among the an(l ^tunena are tied in a nuntii to a piece ot wire, 
fine aits, may h° fan ly reguekd as lioleling an inter- i xr J x arringtd m ordci, and pasted , then 

mediate phuc between them md the nu e h uneal I ^ l0 Ht P M ] ^ tlu calyx an justed outside of these, 
arts. The Italians wcio the fust to bung it to a an d fuithu secured by winding fine thread or silk 
high state of perfection, uicl it is now siu<e»sMfully i omul tin lowed puts Other warts are enclosed 
carried out both m England md b r me e The v alue " dli this thread, and fortii tlie stalk, winch is bound 
of artificial Uovuus unuu illy exported from Fiance loiuid with gietn tissue paper , and at proper intCT- 
exceeds X10 000 vals the have s aie inserted by means of fine wires, 

The inatcnals used are very \ minus Feathers to which they are bound, the ends of these wires 
have long been used by the South Vmei lean Indiana being bound iu and mcoipoiatcd with the stalk, and 
In Italy, the cocoons of silk norms aie dyed, and concealed bv the green paper 

extensively used Beautiful nmtitions of flowers Besides the flowers copied from nature, there is a 
- - ■ - * ■* * e oiisiderable demand for what aie called fancy 


are made from shells, either ui their nitural coloui s 


or tinted Papei, ribbons velvet, thin lamina 1 of flow (is/ most of which are invented by the manu* 
whalebone, Ac , are also used Tho materials of facturer to use up waste and spoiled fragment* * 
which the artificial floweis commonly m use are origin illy designed foi better purposes , 
made ai e 1 Fre nch cambric, Seote h cambric, jaconet, l 1 lowers suitable for mourning are prepared by ^ 
and fine calico, beside s muslin, crape, and gauze foi coating leaves, flowers, &c, with strong gum, and 
particular flowers, and satin ancl velvet for thick then dusting upon them powdered galena This 
petals, A.C Wax flower making is quite a distinct substance, a sulphurct of lead, is formed naturally * 
brauch, and thobo who follow it < lairn with justice m lustrous cubic ciystals of a daik gray colour, attd y 
the title of artist It will be treated under the head howevei finely it is powdered, the fragments stall 4 
of Wax i lowers tend to letam the same shape and surface, ana thirty-, 

Tlie petals and sepals of the flowers, as well as present a number of flat glittering facets It 
the leaves ot the plant, aie stamped out by punches, m like manner for cheap jewellery ^ \ 

or 4 irons/ as they aie technically termed A large FLOWERS, m Chemistry, is a term originally 
stock of these irons is necessary, as special forms given by the alchemists to the subloasurtes which * 
and sizes are required for each flower The next rose, or appeared to grow from certain bodies capable, 
process m shaping is that of ‘goffering,’ or ‘gauffer- of undergoing volatilisation when subjected 

* m ^ 






Kfiroft SPAR. ^ 


flma, flowers qf mimony, flowm qf or*emc t flower* molluscs or of aqttWo insert iaiw/or© dtmVeyei 
of l&ywmn or benzoin, flower* qf sulphur* flowers mto the stomachs of rumuwhts feeding m, Semge 
qf ztnCf &c. to which those are attached, and finding their wwr ^ 

FLOX JEniS is a term applied to the suboxide J® llvn > there attain their full derelqpmekAt^ 
or red oxide of copper See Rot ♦ V/ 

WT.TTP k™ Pirr^v ™ , Instances ha^ e occurred of the presence of DUtomb*$ 

STJjUM bee Chimnete hepaUcum m the human hver and iwio ports t/ 00 j 

FLUID The mathematical definition of a fluid as of a similar species, J) lanceolatum , a small 4 , 
is, that it as a collection of material particles w inch specie s of the same genus, J) hderophyes, has been 
can be mov©<|. among each other by an indefinitely found in great numhc rs in the human intestines in \ 
small force * No fluid m naturo strictly fulfils this ^gypt but its influence on tin systtm is unknown j| } 
definition, though -very many do so sufhcuutly a »p<cu& of much clongited form, D harmatobvuM, 
neaily to make tho conclusions founded on the 1S ^> common m 1 gypt, infesting the inia porlm 
definition procticdly correct Thuds are distm m m ind the w ills of tin uiiuiry bladder, and * 
pished into < lastu and inelastic— tliu foimei being producing lotil, uid aftuw nils gem ml disease, a 
those the \ol mm of which is diminished by picssun, snnll sjx ( us, 1) oj hfJuthnubntni, has bton found in ' 
and mere iscs w hen pie ssuro is lcmoved thi littei the hum ui «y< 1 ut probably through sonic* such 

being those which lnvc not this property, c g, accident as in mother c isc his led to the occurrence 

water and all those fluids termed Liquids (rj \ ) of the umumn fluke undo the skin of the foot, 
Elastic fluids ue also spoken of as compitssiblc , wlicic it causal u son Oi ill tin known 8]>©ciea, 
and melustic as me ompi essiblc - which, Htnctlv the h^ptian J ) haw if hum is by f ir the JiiOBt 
speaking, no known fluid is although ill ordiuuy hmtful, as liih sting tin hum in body a Ins sjncus 
liquids no suftiriuitly n« irly bo to enable us to ls dso lemaikably diflumt tiom the others, m not 
regard them as siuli without sensible enoi Sec bung lnun ipluoditc, md m tho extume dissmu- 
Vapours, Liasjiuiy and Hiu, ( ohfsjov and lanty of the male md Icmilc, the female* being a 
Capillary At hon tliri id like wen in fc i w hub a le dement is piowaed 

vtttit-t' 4.1 4ii. 14 i a m i fiuiow (/i/ikuo/ hot //v) c u tlic vcntial suiface 
ILUKT tlu pointed tinngular tciimnation to ot the in ih 


each arm of an Anchor (q i ) 


Jlu nus Dmtoma oi 1 hike contains a great 


FLUKE or TLUK1 WORM [Dirtoma hi pah unmlx i ot species mU sting, m then nature state, 
cum), an ento/onn commen in tin lncr md biliary dillount kinds of iinimils md finding then appro- 
ducts of ruminants particnl irly or slurp mwhi h pinte pi u e m vay ehihicnt puts of tlu* animal 
it pioduc is the dise IBC l died Iwt irime i lit unnkUcl mtmbi me around the eyes of 
/Su\ c^hn c lusmg great mentality m buds ih tlu pliccrf borne 

■A/r cf\ , flocks clming wc t so ihoiis md on 1 LUOll SPAR a mine i il whit li lias been often 
ill drained lands It receives its descnbel is clnmn illy 1 luuft </ J tm? f a compound 

j common lianu fiom its nsein ol Jluoiu (h\dr iflue i u ) uid and lime, but which is 

A t%i\\ ^ 1IUC 111 ^ orm floundfi in leility 1 luonifi <f Cahunn (( il ) consisting of 

a tell ami 4S 1 1 lluoiinc an 1 51 Sfi c ill nun (tin bas< of lime) 

I V^r / 1 ^ baiA^h n mu J or i bimil u It octuis both tiysl illised ami masbi\o , the massive 

XfyTjrf ril<4)1 b lfc h imctimes c illcd | \ irutn s exhibiting i ciystilline btnutuio, tho 

\*f} / Phud It i a J run it< lp (q v ) I cr^stds nsiiilly in ^i nijih oim turns ti thejnunary 

/ J \V\ / v oi m lusher in oigams ition th m if un m lueli is i ud e I ut < lt< n of ni< ond iry foims, 

V//; VVV / the cest< id vonriR hut not bo high of xv 1 n h then is it \ uit(\ us the o< fcaheelron, 

\f-/ ' is tin La him nf In It is gtnu rh mine cl » lee iht Iron i^e i S is pomotnnes 

ally not quite in inch in length col 1ms hill iftnigiuu 11m y< 1 1 >u , or re d, more 
Iv °ltcn muth hss but some time s iml\ i iv < i t w n hi ick dilhi ut shades of colour 

\ \ y moi« of in mil form, its fr que jitly u[ pi inng w th sum bp< umc n, aud m 

/ bi< ulth ihout li ilf its h iigtli . Hi uii«<si\( \ u ictus 1> mtihdly intcnmxed Its 

Tluko worm (7)i fj ^ m ( ] Ul lu ,t \pj v dilh n ut < t loms Htc n 1 1 \ d tliose (I tin in sL lx autilul gems , 

Uma fuputi uia) f, om the i, Vir in x\ Uicli it »-ists , but it is of \eiy luhnoi hndnss, being bcratchod 

it has no eyes noi othci known orgtns ot bpcad even by quail/ its Rpmlie gravity is 314 It 
sense, it is hcrmiphiodik and the oigms oflgeiiciily b conns ])liojhon cent wheu heated, 
reprocliutnm occupy gicit put of its 1 ud , tlu I although this is mmc lcmaikibly the cose with 
ovaneb be iiu ringed dong the mu gin its intei lor ' hoi ic \irutics thin with (thus, it jh c1p< omposed 
extiemity is furuislud with i sink* i, and another ia by lie ah d sulphmu aci l, with < volutiui of hydro- 
Sltuatcd it a small distmcc on the ventral hiu f ice fluoric acid is i pungent gis, which Jiaving tiio 
whence the liiuu Distant (Or two mouthed), hut proptrty ot utin h iq n md ( nirodu g glass h S is 
the terminal nicker alone is pci for t ul, and s(ri(H used witli sidphunc i j 1 f n (t Inn., on ^li s F S 
as a mouth by which bile the mod of the creature 13 also med for om umi t d j upt hes hung wrought 
— -is unbibod , the tube which jnocecds fiom it not, int> \ isfs tu win h it w is in high esteem 
however, becoming a pnper inttstmal cmal, but amon^ tlu meunts But Lh r< ab r abundance ill 
soon dmding mto two lar ft p bi inches, and ending which it is now oht lined lias diminished the value 
in minute ramific itic ns in all parts *■ the body m iriuiuiits mule of it It is very commonly 
Prodigious numbeis of flukes ire HomctimtH found associated with on s of tm, nil\o, lead, and copper, 
in the hvor of a single blucp md of \oiy different oc curling chully m veins hut is dsn found by itaelf 
sizes, but they are now believed not to multiply in (busy e i\ihcs in fn xmte, gr enstonc, &c It is ^ 
there as was formerly supposed Thar eggs, m found nly in i few plucs m Scotland, and ill/] 
deed, are produced tncre in gre it quantity, but insignificant rpiantity lint r nowhcio more abutld- 
find their way into the outer world to begin ant thin m Inglin 1 , pirticuhirly m D^hy^hl^^ 
a senes of transfonnationa not yet very accur md in < ornwdJl Jn ( unwali, it m used as a 
ately traced with regard to this particular Axjccies, foi it lucing coppu ou hi Derbyshire, the 
but of which th© general nature is kniwnu See mis&vc \anrty is known to the miners m jfiirip 
Cercaria, Trkmatode Worms a»d Genf ration, John Tho manufacture ot ornaments of F, fwm 
Alternation or It seems that the young flukes, carru d on to some extent m Derbyshire, 

^having entered as Oer ounce into the bodies of often called Derbyshire Sr ail ^ ^ ^ 


ducts of ruimnanth particnl irly or nherp m ^ 
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FLU ORESCEN OK S» the term applied to a 
peculiar blue appearance exhibited by certain 
substances exposed to sunlight, and especially 
observable in a dilute solution of sulphate of 
quinine 

FLU'ORINE is an elementary substance allied 
to chlorine Its principal natural source is the 
mineral, fluor spar (CaF), although it is also found 
in irnnuto quantities m the igneous rocks, natur il 
waters, plants, the bones and teeth of animals, as 
also in milk, blood, &c Many attempty hivi been 
made to isolate fluorine, but these have ill failed, 
owing to the extremely fiurgctic nituro of th< 
substance, winch causes it to unite with subbtmus 
the moment it is lihentcd fiom i previous stite 
of combination Thus if fluorine is <volvtd in 
glass, gold, platinum, or ofchtr metillic vessels, it 
immediately acts upon and unites with the mite 
lial of the vessel, and ccists to be tree md pint 
It would appear, liowotr, to be a giscons sub 
stance, having the equivalent nuinbti l c >, and with 
properties similir to cliloiiuc, though difteimg ul 
energy of action Tho compounds of fluoime* aie 
not numerous, but are important HydjoJluoi it 
acid, or fluanc acid (HF), is g< nunlly prepared 
by heating gently m a lcid still a mixture ot one 
part of fluoi spai (CaF) with two parts of sulphmic 
acid (I10S0 n ), wht n the vupoms ot hydrofluoric acid 
(HF) are evolved, whilst sulphate ot lime (< 1 »,<.>SO-,) 
is left in tlie »tiU The dense acid vapours no 
conducted thiough a lead pipe into a hid receiver 
or bottle, surrounded by n fice/mg inixtme of iec 
and common salt The ieid ih generally mixed 
with water when dosned to he kept ioi some tunc 
When the most concentrated hydrolluoiic and 19 
required, the still and receiving xevsel must be 
made of platinum The othei metals arc not suit 
able for such apparatus, .is they ue rapidly coi 
roded by the acid When pie plied m its strongest 
form, liyelrolluorie auel his the density of 1000 
(water *= 1000), and is a (olouiless, turning liquid 
of groat volatility, which boils at C0° F, and does 
not freeze at — 4° F Not only does hyeli oil none icnl 
corrode and dissolve tho ordm iry metals (excepting 
lead and platinum), but when placed on the skin, 
it produces a severe hum, owing to its caustic 
nature The most important pioputy which hydro 
fluoric acid possesses is its power of eating into 
and dissolving glass, winch idmits of its ipplica 
tion in tho etching of ihamcters upon glass, as m 
^thermometer tubes, and for eating away gi eater 
or less thicknesses of plates oi sheets of coloured 
glass, so as to produce a vanity of shades See 
Glass eiching and Gtass siaimnc 

FLUO'ROTYPE, a proccys in which salts of 
fluoric acid are employed for the purpose of pro 
ducing pictures by the agency of light It was 
suggested by llobcrt Hunt m 1844 Two solutions 
arc prepared one containing 20 grains of bromide 
of potassium to an ounce of water , and the othei , 

6 grains of fluoride of sodium to an ounce of water 
These are mixed together just pieuous to using, 
and applied uniformly over the whole surface of 
good paper, which is then allowed to dry, and 
afterwards rendered sensitive by brushing over it 
a solution of nitrate of silver, sixty grains to an 
ounce of water Papers so prepared may be used 
for the production of pictures in tho camera or 
printing flame they ltquirc, however, to be inten- 
sified by development with protosulphate of iron, 
the reducing action of which should be regulated 
by the addition of acetic acid to the solution The 
sensibility of the papers for camera w ork may be 
much increased by brushing over them a weak 
solution o! protochlonde of tin previous to exposure 


FLUSH, a term in the navy in reffetence to 
decks, which are wild to be flush when extending 
without break on one level from the bow to the 
stern. Frigates and all smaller vessels of war 
(excepting a few steamers) are now constructed 
with flush upper decks , but what are technically 
termed ‘ flush decked ships/ are such as have au 
their guns on the upper-deck, as corvettes, sloops, 
brigs, and smaller vessels 

FLUSHING (Dutch Jlissmyen), a strong fortress 
and seaport of the Netherlands, in the province of 
Zealand, is situated on the south coast of the island 
of Walcheien, on the northern shore of the mouth 
of the Wt stern Scheldt, in lat 51° 26' N , and long 
3° 36' E It is the most important naval station of 
tho biithcrl mds, is w r cll built, and has extensive 
dockyards Its liai Lour is protected by two moles 
fiom the violence of tho sea, with which, however, 
two canals within the town, sufficiently large and 
deep to allow of tlie largest merchant vessels un- 
loading at tho quays, communicate F, with the 
forts ot Uamratktns and Breskens m the vicinity, 
commands th<_ entrance of the Scheldt It is 
strongly fortifud, and has important wharfs and 
a^t mils It aho earnes on a considerable commerce 
w ith Indi i, England, and othei countries Pop 
10,000 F is the birthplace of Admiral de Ruyter 
Jt was stounod 1 1 taken by the English m the 
Walt heren expedi 'a undi r Loid Chatham, m 1809 

FLU'STRA, a genus of zoophytes, of the class 
Folif.oa (or Brifo na), md older / njundibidata , some 
of the spfcics of which are very common on the 
lint i sli shores The mine is said to have been 
d( lived by Liima/us> from tlie Si von flusti'ian , to 
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Portion of Flustra Truncata (from Johnston’s 
Zoophytes) 
a, a few cellfl magnified 

weave, because of the mat-like structure of the 
polypidoms, which m this genus are extremely plant- 
like, and by unscientific observers are generally 
regarded as belonging to the vegetable, and not 
to the animal kmgaom In some species, the 
polypidom assumes the appearance of a branch-, 
mg fiond, with polype cells either on one side * < 
only, or on both sides, in others, it extends as an W 
incrustation on rocks, shells, sea weeds, &c The " 
polype cells are arranged qumcuncially, and are 
m juxtaposition, more or less quadrangular, flat, | 
and with a distinct border, which is sometimes 
furnished with teeth or short spines. The polypes 
have the power of moving either the whqfe head 
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at once, or the tentacles separately, and skew no 


species is F fahacca, which crows on hard ground 
in a few fathoms’ Water, and is continually to bo 
found tom up by the wi\ es, aud scattered on the 
shore It is an interesting fact, that the same 
specieB occurs m the Pacific Ocean —A single square 
mch of F curbciu a } anothei common British species, 
has been found to contain 1800 cells , and os there 
are about ten square inchcB in an aveiagt polypulom, 
a single speemnn may ordinuiJy contain about 
18,000 polype heads 

FLUTE, one of the olhst wmtl mstuuiiPiits, 
well known 1o tin aneient (lucks, lias a soft and 
pleasant quility ot tone is an important matin 
mont in orchesti il music, and in t oust qm net of 
its easy trcitnunt, is, m modem times, nnicli m 
favour with iniate urs Liu flute is comme uly m ulc 
of boxwood or ebony, but sum times of iv uy 01 
silver Ltb form is tliat of i tipei tube, mule in 
foui pieces, with six holes tortile linens and with 
irom one ti iomtian keys, which unci 01 open 
otliei hole, r lhe sound is pioeluetel b\ l>l>wiii' 
from till mouth ml > tin tmh mchuie an o\ il km l 
of hole it one suh ot the tine kind which is done 
by the lip*, coveting i put <f the Ink s>thii the 
air in its p issige fiom tlu m mth is liiktn i^unst 
the opposite t tgc < f the h I( , winch e mscs the 
column ot in insi l tlu tuh to \ibi ite Ih notes 
of the gamut ue die tel ly tin rpnuu oi shut 
ting ot tin holes by tin fm^us e f l e tli Inn h I lie 
compass ot the flut is trom 1) to \ simp mm teen 
diatonic inter v ils 1 oi s »1 j, liyin i llutc with i 
eompiss fioin htd is s mu tune s used I oi oiclics 
tral purposes thei ire ils > the U i < tlute tlu 
octave flute the l 11 it ind 1 pieeolo flut md the 
highest of ill, the ( pi eolo Impio\ uncut c u the 
flute have been mult trom time t> tune (^urnt/ 
lilbock, Ironmiht/, ind esjceidly by I>jhm in 
Germany, and by lurch 11 ind Bose ml on ie u 

FLUTE WORK, the name given to a puti ulai 
class of stops m in bu'ht <3* m eonti idistmetion 
to rcedvoiL lluic^ smdnso numerms steps in 
German oigans, specif eh situate d w ith tlu n imes 
of flutes ot aiihicnt kin Is < t u^lit leet ami but t ct 
pitch, some ot which hue lit'ly been intr duee l 
into Eughsli oi w, i is 

FLU TING, the moulding m the form < i h slows 
or channels cut vertu illy on the surf u e of columns 
These were aeloptcd b> tin hmks is or n iments to 
their Bone, lome, and Gormthnn columns, an 1 were 
retained by tht Homans m then aiehite cture Jht 
Tuscan is the only btyle without flutes In I)>n 
(fag l ), tilde arc JO flutcb on hie cDcumJkrcncc md 




Fig i rig 2 

>tho Curves meet with a sharp edge These curves 
, are supposed, m Greek Bone, to lie elliptic al, and 
they are earned up across the necking to the base of 
the cap In the other styles, there are 24 flutes on 
i the circumference (hg 2). These are semicircular, 
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and are separated by a small fiftofc, ahd* kttfoto 
reaching the seeking and the base, are 
with semicircular top and bottom. * 

Flutes are said to be ( abled when they All#' 
m to about ^ of thru- height from the base wdtljK 
a convex head This is aono to strengthen tfUr' 
column md protect the flutes In coilutnes wher^* 
Homan remains were abundant, as in the south 
of rnnce fluting was sometimes adopted by thd 
early medieval aiehitects, as «at Arhs and Atttun* 

In ltily ilb) traces of this decoration are vwiMf 
durin tht. middle ages, but the flutes soon Caused 
to be \ntieal and in Roniincbque Architecture i 
(q \ ) issumed many aaiutus of forms, such 08 
curves /i n / igs, , twisting lound the shafts 

FLEX (tlm\ I flow) is tne term given to the 
substaiuen employed ill tin nits which cause or 
ficihtite tin n due tn n <i a metallic oro and the 
fusion of tlu until U/ufe flvt is an intimate 
mixture of l«u puts of eliy cuhouati of soda and 
tin ite e u puts ot dry e irhonnte of potash, and is 
munly lnstiunnntd m w lthdin w mg the silica or 
combined s md fi in uiuni il buhstinees, Mach flux 
is pup ind ly he vtin g in close \esscls ordinary 
(iciiin of tutu (hit u trite of pettish), when an 
mlinnte niixtun ot Imely divuhcl charcoal and 
e u bon ite ]) >t ish is obtumd The latter flux, 
when lmxt l with finely divide el metallic oies, and 
the wh h i use 1 1 » i hi^h te mpt itttiiie m a furnace, 
is rut only ust till in ie moving tlu silici, which the 
e ul n itt < 1 p t ihIi it t out uns t imhles it to do, but 
the e li ire < al w it lull xws tlio oxygen fiom tho metallic 
t>\ide md t nisei the stpuitum of tho pure metal. , 
1 iiTiest me is t in | loyt d as the Uuxm tho smelting of i 
iitin oits llu titlu i fluxes an lluor spat, hoi ax, 
piotf xiele c f le 1 1 Ac St e TltoN, C 01 1 J R, &c 

TLI X (1 at ft unit*, from flut 1 flow), a discharge, 
gt nt xilly trom i Tmuous me ml tram The term is 
ipplicelmor oi It ss lieejue ntly to all preternatural 
fluid tv nu dims fiom tile body, but < specially to 
those from the ht wtls ind fiom tho utumo organs. 
T)ys ntuy (q \ ) w is long tunic el tht bloody flux, 
t > ilistin uish it lrotu simple dianluoa Another 
sei ntdi ft riu f i flux ib I'loilimiun, which gives 
tlie mi to a lu t t r lu of distists m (Alien’s 
j\ > ( //, S t ils > ( u vj i n All ssutCAiroN, and, 
w dh jcs[m ct l > t tv molo y only, Hjii uviaiism 

JIUXIONS in Mithc unties Tho method Of 
fluxi ))is insulted ly Newton was mtun itoly con- I 
neeietl with tin notion of velocity uniform and 
\ unbl i nel ext unit 1 that notion den ved from the 

< onsidt r ition ct i mt v mg ptnnt, to c\ciy npeucs of 
nid^mtn 1 nnel quantit) It j>ro posed to determine, 
in dl e ises, tlu i itt of motasc e>r chnease of a 
m i^nitude » tpuntity \ host vilut dc pt nds on that 
of m the i win h its< U v u its m v dm at a uniform 
and gmn ) it If / md if upiebcnt two such 
quintities, and y ~ 1 ( ) u present the law of their 
dependence in l it > lx supposed to be* the yelooity 
with wlmh ? JiureastH ml )/ that with which ft 
eliin^es \ iluc Newton mule ite ok by his method 
to express y in tcims el ml of x, or to And p 
= F, ( r ) 1 lie qu m title s r md v, which iu modem 

langui„c we t dl the varuhles, he called flowing f . 
quantiti t r flumte, and j , 7/, which wo should rOpre* . 
hint 1 v di and dy md c dl differentials, he cauedt 
the flu on * of r and y S Gaja UJ U8 To llfewhJ 
tr ite. his not ition sup]K>sc y •=: x n , it may be shews, il 
that y - ny n ~'s Kt g^rdjng now y as a quantity!^ 
dcjiciid n g on x aud ^ , and supjKismg as to ULCte^/' 
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uniformly, in which case j, is constant, and 
fluxion zero, we obaervo that y may have a fluxion, tot 
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it depends on the value assumed by wf* 1 , x, when 

— A 

x further changes. We jfind (y) ** ». (n— 1). x n ~* (') a 

Thus, seednd fluxion or velocity of y 1 or (y), Ncu ton 
Wrote y If x had a second fluxion, or did not 
change uniformly, then that flunon he wrote a 

The third fluxion of y lie w rote y , and so on, point 
mg as many points over the fluent as tlitrt me 
units in the order of the fluxion For tin flut lit, he 
had no special symbol Instead of Jm n hh — as 
according to the modern notation, he w 1 ott | hj *‘ 1 , t 
putting the exnreSHion in an tnclosuie 1 01 the 
principles on winch Ltihmtz found* d Jus < lit ulus 
and its notation, ae c ( vi < i ms 

FLY, a jiopular n unc ott* n given to mstets c f tin 
order Di/ttau (*j v ) gtneially, mint turns <\ tended 
to insects of otlur md< rs, ami soim turns hunted to 
the Mu&idtft (q v ) It is oltcn usnl with a ]>n Iik 
as house 11} , blow fly, &* , to design itc partial 1 u 
kinds of msi tin 

FLY CATCHER {Mwmca/H) y a ginus of buds 
of the order /warno/cs, tube /)*nt uatfui, md family 
Musncajmhp , having a model itely long angul u bill 
bioad and tlcpitsscd it tin bine tomprtbstd ami 
slightly uirvtel it tin point, tin has snrioundtd 
with hairs oi bnsths dim ted foiw u<ls, aid winch 
help to we* arc insect pit} Hit 1* gs and ft c t an. 
small, the mitt i toe tin longest, and ittaehed to the 
imddle one is f u as tin tir^t joint J he wings ut 
not long tlun lust < mil hatlni is uiy short tin i 
third is Hit longest I In hnds of tins anus v*. I 
HOW lQstru ted, ut «\clu nelv t Milimd to the Old 
World, ami mostly to tin w trim i puts ot it Ot I 
the numerous North \nnutm buds often t died 
fly catchers, norm belong to in ulv ilh <1 tntii md 
others to gun i i not now nmkol tiui m ill mu 
family I he tiue fly cittlms illJn t tin hdnt 



Spotted ami Pied 1 1\ t it tin is l If u sen ipu o)i\ola ind 
AI atiuajnlla) 

characteristic of many of the A f hack apub* besides 
this genus — of rum lining pci dud tor a long tune in 
the same spot, ouly leaving it to make a sudden 
dart at a passing inset t, which is seized with a an ip 
of the bill, and then returning They are almost 
never to lie Seen i mining on tht ground, oi even on 
the branches of trees, iml do not those insects in 
the an like swallows Only four sixties are Euro 
pean, two of which are Bntiah— the brorriD F [M 
m 


gr%mla) and the Fntff F; (JUt, ati'xeapilla ox Ittcfaoda ) ; 
birds about the $ ize of a sparrow, the former of 
which is common in moat parts of England, as a 
summer bird of passage, but rare m Scotland , the 
latter is rare m Britain, although abundant m the 
south of Europe The spotted \F is brownish my 

above, white beneath, the head and breast marked 
with dusky spots Its voice la a mere chirp It is 
it markable for the choice it makes of situations for 
its nest, often on a beam m an outhouse, on the side 
of a figot stack, ou the biauch of a tree trained 
I against a building, and sometimes even on a lamp- 
I post in a sheet Mr Durham Wur of Boghead, 
who was a diligent observer of the habits of Dirds 
mentions tint lie witnessed a single pair of spotted 
ilj c etchers feed then young no fewer than live 
bundled and thirty seven tunes m one day, and 
that their motions vveic so i ipnl tint he could not 
keel) his t}t oil the nest foi a moment 

Tin n line i is often extended to other genera, 
and is burnt tunes usul as cotxtcnsnc in significa- 
tion w ith tli it of the fmuly Miuh uajnda 

FLY POWBFIl is the name given to a com- 
pound of nictillu us< me and arstmous acid, 
obt lined by tlit putnl oxidition of the nntal, on 
evposuu to air, md which is sold on the continent 
foi the purpose of killing 11ns 

FLY TRAP St Dion i v 


FLYING, oi hi HT is the locomotion of an 
an nn il m tht in , bv means of u imp, oi gnus spt cially 
ad ipted to that pin post liy me ms of tluso organs, 

tht umnal i u is it i It tiom the giouud and bus 
tuns ltstlf in tin in, is well as niovts forward in* 
my tin ( ctioii it dt sues Buds ami lutfl au the only 
t xiiting v eit biatt unmills poiitssmg the power 
ot trm flight the literil im mbrauos of Flying 
Squint Is Jiving Itiuuis, living Pliahangers, and 
I ) v mg Din^ ns md piobibJy tven the gnat pec 
tot il tins ot 1 lying J isIus stiving onlv to sustain 
tlu ill in Hit in ittd the mimiti of i ]>ai lehute, or 
at most to ai 1 on tin pum ipl* of a boy s kite, m an 
oblique istent 'I In e\tnnt i } tilt s ealltd I’toro 
elaetvhs (q v 1 p missed, however, the poatr of 
true flight is then 1 suflieieiitly testify , and 
then wings wtit const H on a pi ui as different 

fioni those both of buds ‘f bits as these (sec 
Birds and Ibis) iri fioni * uli otlm 'J lie* wings ill 
ill vtitt brah uunials au tin uiteiuu limbs, and are 
thus liomolo >iis5 to the inns of man and the fore 
ltgs of oul taiy quidiupeds , in buds, the bones 
answenng to those of tin li md aie much abbreviated 
anel consolidated, m bits, they art prodigiously 
t Ion gat* el in pteiodactyles, tht ic w as an elongation 
of a single fingei Among birds, although the 
powei ol flight is goner il, time aic exceptions to 
tin lult, the wings of some being incioly rudiment- 
in , and at most only helpful to them in running, 
those of othcis bung adapted to swimming, not on 
the siufiet of but under watti -The only lnver- 
tebnte aium ils })ossessing the power of flight are 
insects to tin gi eater part ot whith vastly numer- 
ous class it belongs in their perfect state, although 
there ire also manv mseots whuli aie quite desti- 
tute of it, .and this is sometimes the case wflfo 
specie s vtiy closely allied to others which possefe 
it, nav , sometimes this grt at tlifft unce exists betw&tt 
the sexes of the same species I he wings of insect* | 
aie not at all homologous to those of the flyibg 
vtitebrata, although applied to the same use, and in 
stiueture aie widely dintrent from them alL S$0 
Inmcts * 

In flying, the wings aie made to beat or strike the 
air The stroke in the one direction, however, must 
l>e very different from that in the other, or rather 
from that movement by which the wing is brought t , 
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back to it* place for another strike. This difference 
u scoured partly by greater force of muscular action, 
and consequent rapidity, the resistance of the air 
varying as the square of the velocity with which the 
wing moves pi giving the stroke. But it is also 
secured partly by the conformation of the wing 
itself, the quill feathers of birds Wing so placed that 
they strike the air w itli the u gr< itcst extent of sur- 
face m the propu stroke of the wing, and ohlujuthj 
as 1 1 return * Of it* plan \n mutation of this is made 
m the rowing of a bo it and is tailed leatiuntruj the 
oar The win gs of bats consisting ot a numbrinc 
extended upon jointed bones au piobably in pait 
folded up in 01 tit 1 to tilt ictuni horn e\ti\ stroke 
and this is jh i hips tlit < ist iK > with tin w mjs ot 
some insects although those ot < tin is is the l mu 
mon Dv and t lie Bee in ecrtunlv uu ipibk ot it 
yet it is possible til it e \ e u tile h* m i\ li u t a L r ie liter 
degree oi rigidity t oimiuinie ate d to them by the 
inflation of then in tubes duiing the itreike thin 
they have during tiie leturn 

hJymgis an dogous to swininiin ' but the ddhr 
tnce ot medium is \eiy gieit fiesli w ite 1 I < m 
about 800 tunes licnurtliui an end tlu delimit v 
ot sea i\ itei still itei r Jhi Indus ot aimnds 
intended bn flight ue time foie sonutnms wliplcd 
toitpaitl} by nu ins which t» n l to dimmish their 
propoi turn ite weight is the an e ia ill sm buds uid 
inserts which li \m i m still imm imp it mi 
mielfttunte tile m re is ef iiiin ul u p>\\d ini 
it is elm fly by tlu mer i e <1 lmisi ul u ] we r tbit 
the* powtl ot Ilyin H impute 1 I lie exticise ol 
y strength itqui lit t i tuimmin is c e mp u iti\e ly 
small, ibouty^th put only I tint which is iet|iu 
site for fly nu flow uejiide l fill tlen tlu muse ul u 
powtr ot birils t ipible cf le ti r sust lined flijil f u 
exceeding m ripulitv the sped ot tlu swiftest 
looomotlic engine eld (emstnuted 1 y in ill 1 >1 oi 
insects, which m lisped it bust <l i ipielity is m 
some spe < ies not liifetn i to that c t tlu see lltest buds 
fc The musculir power <\tite l jh flvin^ evidently 
diffeis aery iiiueh h >th urn ig bills and union., 
inserts 'Ihe huge win sutsmn i c < pm < «ils ) nmeli 
less frt epient inuseul u a ti >n eitliei to sust un tli 
body in the an, to e It a ite it < i to m >\e it leu w ud, 
than the com] uitnely Hindi wings >f others 1 in 
motion oi tin wnus of luiinmmg bn els uul of 
insects it. too t ipid i >i th eye to foil w 

]t ta liot to 1 e womb n d it th it 1 1 je ts e f 1 e f I 
motion tluoiuh tli ur have be e n nun li e lit it um el 
by men, noi tbit whilst tlu f i < ei thenljdti ps 
already stilted w is unkmwn utiluid wings ami 
an mutation of the flight oi birds, oecupud the 
ingenuity ot nnentois (rieuan fibe aseubes 
success to tlie mvtlue Jbdilus («j i ) who is feud to 
have passed safely ever the *1 ge ui Sea on wings j 
winch he lumself fuel maele More model n sterns 
" of similar sueee ss although ui f ir shorte r flights aic 
numerous, but often rese he themselves when earc 
fully examined, into t \ ugc rale cl ireomits of b its i 
performed on ropr vuigs lining been pihips 
employed to nneld the exhibition mole ittiietm, 
perliaps also to reinbi tlie peii rminu morn tony 
py their extent ot surface uul lesistaiuc to the an 
Other instances are on record of jcis ms who, appa 
fently by some parachute like rontiu une ebse elided 
Obliquely from high tow e rs to a c nsitkrabb distant o , 
os, in the ldth or 14th c Eline ru*, a monk, is wnd to 
have flown more than a f iu long from the top of a | 
tower in bpam, but the distune is jrobablvimuh 
exaggerated , and in the 17tli c Be Miner, a lock 
ninth of Sable, m France, who piiule ntly began from 
Windows one story high, lentured at last and safely 
to leap from very elevated jiositionH, and so passed 
qVer houses or over rivers of consuls i able breadth 
j ,^11 these, however, were mere feats destitute of 


utility, although they encouraged the expe^Mioh ot 
I better results, which was cherished by some Of the 
! most scientific men of that penod. Bishop Wilkins, 
ui particular, devoted much attention to this subject^ 
Perceiving the inadequacy of the human arm aid 
the muscles which move it to give sufficiently ram4 
motion to wings of sufficient sue, ho suggest* ifish * 
‘it were tliudore woith the luqiury to considS^f 
whcthei thn nnurlit not be more probably effected^ 


by the libom of the feet, which are natui ally inolw 
strong and indefatigable * .So confident was he of 
sue com that lie anticipated tlie time wheti a man 
shoul 1 us ic uhlv e ill for Ins wmgfi to make a journey, 
as he then did ioi hut boots iml Ins horse More 
ice c ntly in the end ot the 18th uid beginning of 
tlie Ibtli e Sir lieoige ( lyley occupied htfnsel| * 
with speculations uul e xpe i urn nts on this subject 
Acknowledging the difiieulty wlmhanacs from the 
w mt oi muse ui u Kticn^th in mm lie says 1 It is 
only iiettssuj to lint a lirst mo\cr, which Wilt 
gemi ite mon powei in piopoition to its weight, 
th m tlu until if lystem ot must Its’ But this lirst 
meui Ins not lutJuito been tounil Uu employ* 
incut oj ste un feu tins pin post has be cu frequently 
]»h j e»s, cl A t ft nij>ts if this kind, however, have 

i i tin i ten then object it li il nnwgatum than arfci- 

ii ul flying pioptily so < died although the inven- 
tie us line I ecu \iii>un1y ebHigmtid atrial ships, 
ily mu, iiiu him s e^t A gnat diflieulty has been 
i< unel in tlu w e i^bt e f tlu ste am i ngnie und its fuel , 
uul e \pc lime uts which b ixe cost no nmall uutns, auel 
line e voted u >t i little of puhlu atte ution, have 
fu^nilly tide l through mm deu latum on this eftsem 
till ] e int N t untie ejuc ntlv, att« rnjets have been 
nit l to combine Heme moditie it mil of thee balloon 
w it ii tin ste un en nu eroilni nu ms of jiropulsion 
lu no nistnme luthulo, Ins there, been the least 
approidi to suet css although i Luiojhan Atton 
auit<<d Sondif was fonned ami issued its advutiBe- 
me nts in 18 { » mid ibout e i^ht ye u> afterwaids, on 
At no! Itansd ( oin/ uu/ not only amused the publio 



Hying Machine, in\cn < d by Mr Henson, 1813 1 

foi a ce usnler ibh turn, but obtain d tin assent of i 
tlu Lbitish House ef t ominous to i bnl ioi its ooii- 
st it u tie ill Models hue Home turns lice n exhibited 
of acrid mat turns capibh of being imidenl at th© 
pie isuie ot tlu u ion mt, 111 i perfutly «tlll atmo- 
sphere lut nothing Ins yet been invented eapnbl© 
of wiung my ]rntual oi u did jmrjiosc Tlicr© | 
is In w e v e r, nothing < \ ide ntly conti ary to science OJP J 
houml plulow phy in inopoHilsfoi aeirml navigation, ; 
win Ii m Hus itHpcct, differs widtly from human oif J 
artifie i il fly mg ■ 

I e rli ip* 1 the a* tonuuUc on which Marshal J 
]Sey ih su i to have ape nt UK), IKK) franca, and which 
fur a conwde lallc time, ocrupicd tlui attention (u(y 
some ot the most mire tuoub and fteiemtiflc men. 
lianco down/cs particular notice It was a, 
bdloon, of a long fish like figure, intended to #wftt 
in the air, .is a Osh m water, and to be 
by wings or iina working by cranks j op 






FLYING BUtbGfc-FLYttfG 


upward direction was to “be given to its motion, by 
a w ^ ight placed near the tail ; a downward direc 
tion by tho same weight diauled forward to near 
the head But when munched, although it floated 
and moved forward a little, it turned on one side, 
and this tendency could not be corrected, so that the 
experiment proved a complete failure For furthi r 
information, sec Chambers's E Jour , No 227 N S 
FLYING BRIDGE. See Fffrv 

FLYING DRAGON, or FLYING LIZARD 
( Draro ), a genus of saumn 1 entiles, allied t<» 
iguanas and sbcllions, hut Kinurkably distingun-ln d 
from them, and unit id from all other rrptih s now 
existing, by latoi al mcmbiancf which support than 
in a parachute like lmmur m thi an, uul < nihl 
them to pass from ti< < to tin , < un to <011P1<I<1 ibh 
distances These mom In in< h u» supported <11 tin 
first six false ribs, ninth, mate id. ot uxiidiii^ tin 
abdomen, stand out at right angles j 10m tin body 
for this purpose Thty ait lucipibh <1 tin tuu\< 
ments lequisitc for tru< lty 1114, whin n >t in ust, 
they tue folded dost to th< I ody I Inn 1 iIho in 
the fiymg drigons m mflitibh p udi umki tin 
chin, sustained p utly by tin liyoid bom. m<l putly 
by two small bones The till is Jong J h< sc il< s 
arc small and imlnu ited , tho ot th< tul mil 
limbs are kechd Tin tongue n < vtuibili, but not 
greatly so All the spicns an ol mill si/< , l»n 
among the biandus ol ims and teed on instils 
They aio natiyes ot tin 1 1st Indus I h< gunts in 
Hubtliv uli d by some n itm dists One of tin sp< ucs 
is liguied in tin ait uli Di \uo\ 

FLYING FISH, a 11 ihk gi\< n to ill those lb In s 
which lia\t the peetoi il 1ms so vu\ 1 u ♦ that by 
means of them they in sustuued m slioil seeming 
flights in tho an r I h< tishi s hi long to tw iuiy 
dmeicilt famil us ~hcnm Uuh nula md s ltiupnnhr 
but the name V V h amm turns linnl< d to those 01 
the former famil v, tin earns 7 1 < those of tin 

latter bung known as J h/tu / (Jut ntnrfs 'J lie gi mis 
Erocrrtus hah the pcdoiil tins n< 11 ly as Ion 1 
the body, the doib.nl im pine l out tin anil, 
the tail forked, and its loner illusion imisidu ibl\ 
laigei than the upper It is siihdu idi d by bom< 
naturalists into siut il g< m 1 1, < li iri< U ns< <1 bv tin 

} )lcsence or absent f of h libels Ke r lwo spans 
iavc occasionally ban seen m ir tin Jh ltisli slioi < s 
one of which {/J lohtmx) is \n> abundant m the 
warmer parts of tlu Atlintie Octui, tin othu 
{E exdien&) is common m the Me elite 11 mean In 
the former, the aenti \1 ims u< situdal f u ioiw nd, 
and are ulioit , 111 tlu littu tlu \ ire situated iir 
back, and tuc eonsuleiibls dung 1 Rd Moic than 
thirty epccics are known, ill inhibiting the s< us ot 
the warmei parts oi the w 01 Id, and lining then 
respective geogiaphu il limits pie tty cxndly eb fined 
They swim in shoals , and w link dio ds un lug 
in number from a dozen to 011c bundled or ninn — 
often leave the water at oiue, eluting 111 th< sum 
direction thiough the an, and utei ele si ending into 
the water at a distance of two hundred > aids, 01 
even more, from the place whuo they aios« , qirnkly 
renewing then flight These flights ot 11 } mg fishes 
form one of the moat interesting and pleasing 
Rpectacle s w Inch leliove the monotony of a toy age 
in tho tropical it as Norm times the eotyphtnc 
(dolphin) may be seen in 1 ipid pui suit, Liking me it 
haps out of the watei, and gaining upon his pre\ 
Which Lake shorter and shorter flights, vunly try to 
escape by doubling like the haie‘, and smk at lad 
exhausted sometimes the laigei sea buds catch 
flying fishes whilst they arc in tho air , but it does 
not seem to be at all true that theso fishes leave the 
watery has been \ery generally imagined, merely 
to escape ^rom danger, nor is there any good reason 




for that scntimentil pity which has boon often 
expressed with regard & them, as creatures harassed# 
and persecuted more than others! and peculiarly 



1 lying 1 ish (/ * k ii t in uhlans) 

< a posed to dm us 1 oth in the r < a aud. m tho air 
limy s< < in lithe 1 to <\tiuxi their powers, like 
othei cie ituies \er} often meiely fiorn the delight 
v hitb the\ ti!v< in the < \u<is< < f them, and from 
the i xulx 1 in of tin 11 htppuuss r lht f]iiestion, 
wlntlui or uou tlu H v 1 iislu s use tlu 11 pectoral 
1ms at all is um^s < inm t perhips he considered 
iscompld lydttuhel, s it obs n ti s, u < 11 entitled 
to it sped nmntun tint tiny do, iltliough, of 
eomse thru powei ol fit lit is lmut« d to the time 
tint tlu fun inn 1111 quin Tin 1st , but a gi cat pie 
pontleiance of t< lummy m 111 f wour of the opposite 
opinion, whieli K^aids the tins is aetmg merely 
iffet tlu minim ot 1 piiulniti 01 ot a kite 
1 King hdus snim turns use to x he 1 lit of twenty 
f<<t ibm the w it<i iltlu u^h tin y iiioie irtqucntly 
hkun lion r m iK) t^ its mo u< liny often fall 
on tlu dick <t ships I lu \ u ^ooel foo<l, aud 
tlu n itiNis ot the South Si 1 Inluids tike them by 
nu ms of sn ill iu ts ittulnd to ji dit poles, like 
tlu s 111 aaIui li in_,l< is e it< Ii minnows for bait For 
tins pm pos<, tlu y go out at 111 Jit in cinoes, to the 
outci eili,s ot tin eoi il i« ds, with a torch, which 
t mbits them to su the Iislu s, md pulups both 
«itti icts uul di /les them 

1 LYING FOX Si e Katono 

FLYING GFRNAUT) {Darftiloptc-nus), a cenu8 
of Iislu s of the funilv MuoqtHirta or Mailed 
Cheeks m illy allied to the 4 Gurn irds (Trufla), but 
leraaik ibly distinguished by the great bizo of the 
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rij mg Gurnard (Dartylopterus volUans). 

pectoial fms, which they use foi the same purpose 
uni in the same waj as the Ezocceti See FLYINQ 
h tsh The pectoral tins are, however, of a vdty 
diflerent appearance from those of the JSwoctti I, 
u ldenmg almost to the end, winch is rounded, ahd 
the tips of the rays extending considerably toyonA 
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tfce mmbr*D& A very long spine from the of true flight, and their aerial evolution* at* vary 
*back of the bond. One species (D vottfew) m com- graceful They repose during the day* and twoottp 
Won in the Mediterranean, and is sometimes fifteen active m the evening They food on finite* leaves* 
inches m length Its flight is said not to extend to 
mote than about forty yards, but it sometimes rises 

high, enough to fall on tbo decks of large ships. j' s£ * 

‘At particular times, e^HJcuDy on the approach of ^ f ^ 

rough weather, in the night, numbers of them may v* 

be seen, by the pho^phonc light which they emit, * \ JKffijf 1 4 

making thur arched passant s m apparent streams r* 

of fire' — Another sprues inhabits tht Indian seas r mn \ n ** 

—Some species of A piufoi belonging to the same ^Hr ,/y A 

family, have simiJ irly luge ]>ectoj ils, and make 
similar flights 

FLYING LEMUR nr DOLT 1 .0 ( OnhopttJurv flr 

sometimes also called Diving Lvi and Fiuvu To\ JjPi F' 

a genus of mainmiln gem rally it. garden! as coil 
stitutmg a diistimt family, hahopitli nd<r t which, 

| by some natm ilisti is placed, is bv (. uvm, among ( 

| the Cheiro})1aa (s ee Bil) iltliougli it is now mom 

commonly associated with the L< murs (<j v) is by M . r ^ 

Lmnnuis r Iheie: an united evident ifliiutn s both 
to lemurs indbits but <lmfl\ to the tonne i with 
which the ost oU il and otlui initoriucil clur 

acters gemrilly igiu \long tii sides extends Jr ^HJK 

on ample m< mbi me m 1 >lil <f tin skin beginning ' 

behiud the tin it, iml un hi bug both the foie md , , . „ , v .. ^ 

kind kg* »,1« w tl,< totn Imt 1. i\,„„ tin m ini, 1 U> mg llial iw.< i (/>'»» « Ta<j«am,du), 2, Hyiti* 
aud furtln > stnt 1,. .1 U ,,,„ 1 ,11, „<1, 7t lh t id to 1 Mm,bt " 7 "" m ' c “> 

thet,., In tli. list ] ut. »li, it d,lk,* f, in th. A( * is (tt (Iiuii, - i appem ,« about 

lateral in, ml,, mt ol the tain a,u,rr,ls and lh mu' , „ t »> im , krmu „„r „t the Australian 

phaWr* ,„ 1 m„u i< s„„l 1, , tl.it .f)»li 1 nt ,, J WM jy lu<u thin a mouse The fur ot 

rtw.davddlersf.omthitot lits m hour, mi.ui > o£ tJllIn „ lu \ md l>i mtiful — 1‘nAURWT 
tivclj thick, out uund.B 1 til -Ihj «ith Hhoit , } I as in 1 n^lish name for this 

thick lirnr iml atiU m n m U , ,n. tin foil h.t )mt ' la not much unit 

free, and not bung stretched on hn^thimd lingu ^ * 

bones Nor can it l>« used foi trin flight but » nly 1 LV'INC* SQUID (Onnn fiftrphe*), a genus of 
to support the auimil m tin m liki i pai u hutt , i < t j»hah ]»odf us in< llus s, allied to tho CalimaneA 
enabling it to tike mourn us lc i]>s < t • m liuixlnd' (t| i ) or squids hut diflmng fiom them m having 
yards or there by m an incline d |»1 me It is not yeti tin eyes < xjtost l md not u vu d with skin, the 
satisfactorily eh teimun d win tlu i tin diflumus to ims umtul mt > <u is a til iud the qhtdtua or 
be obsc rved betw t e ti the sp ( imuis of fl\ mg lunui s | In nt hnnishe 1 with time diverging ribs and a 
in collections, art to be n glided is difleniues ot liollow com rd q»j*codig< lhc tnl is largo, and 
species 01 of \nint} Att mpts lii\e bun mult the powcictli unction m nt so th it these molluscs 
to distinguish stvuil speeus but it isclillicult on mt onl^ j ss i qully tlirou^li tin witei, Imt leap 
account of then git it similarity I lie v ut from out <t it, nl lii^li t n m r h utmtuius to fall upon 
twenty inches ti tw i i < t m tot d h ngth lit natives the decks shqs lit v f mn i ttiincqwil part of 
of the Indi m Arc lnpel mh ibitrng 1 >ftv tn s in the fo>l of in tin of tin , md no often the 

dense forests md hiding in sm ill lurch e ^gs md \ of albiti rsses ]h tie Is md otlui marine birds, 
fruits, as well as <n uistfts lluv ue nxtiunil I hey ire use 1 is but f< i tod in the Newfoundland 
m thtu habits r Ilirj ait very lnollensnt, in » lislmxs 

5t“ w. 7 i, ™. 

j n . r. . ni iffiven t) i eonHiebribh nunibi i of species of the 

produce RMOTrt> t««>o.mp « u « it in. ^ ,!f Sijmml f.m.ly [Snunda), ailmh l,*Vc a foM of 
felew islanilcra piith ist. m them ia moil, Imt ,1 sk of ^ lIlkB , & , ul> d ,„ tw<fn ihe f ore 

they hai e a : ink «ni-li aaant sm, 11 ,, (1 hmd i, gs vn(1 , | y Hup p lir t ( ,1 by bony pio 

FLYING PH AL V NGLR, e i ITA1NG OPO S eesses ol tlu feet ny me ins of which they aro 
- 8UM ( Pftam ha) a ge nus of liursupui (juadnijieds enabled to tike c vti lordinury leaps, girding for a 
containing several specie s, natives of New hmni i ^nxit distune through the air The tail ulso aids 
and of Australia, wheie tln> ire gonci illy tilled to support tin ni ru tin ur im well ih to direct their 
Sqmrrols or Flying Equine Is Ilu> arc n< arly allied | motion, its hairs extenlin^ I it* r illy *m a sort of 
to tho Phalangers (q v) vvhnli they partu ulaily feathery e\]unsi<n lh dentition jh similar to 
teaemblc m deatitr m but have not the tail so long | that of true Hquiirels with whuh also the habits 
and prehensile, whilst they aie distinguished bv a ge nc rally eoi re iponel Dm specie m {P &% bmeus) Is 
hair y mcmbiane or fold of the skin extending jouud in. thf nt rth ef J uropt and of Asia, several 

along the flanks, and used asajaiachuto to enable s]mucs ut natives of North America, and others 

them to leap to great distances This membrane inhabit thf south e ist of Ann and tho IndUlt 
extends along both foie and hind lpgs almost to Archipelago the Europe m s^eics is about th* 

the toes, but dots not appear behind the hind size ot i j if cnyvsh ash e oloiu ibovo, white beloif* 


legs, nor include the tail, which is pretty lon^ and 
bushy, but which m some of them lias a distichous 
character, the hair spreading out to the sides, and 
so rendering it useful in supporting as wejl as m 
gmdmg the body in the an They are capable of 
ipfcdjfying their course in the air, although not 


insects ile \ New (bum a spe'cics is about 
is 1 irg is i lly mg lc mui one fit the Australian 
species is s< n < < ] v lugci thm a mouse The fur of 
some of tin m is mb md lu mtiful — PfiauM&T j 
Ins been pic pom 1 as m 1 nghsh name for this 
gums , but is not much used 

I LYING SQUID ((hum t*ih rphr<t) y a genus of 
| < e pliab poih us im llus s, allied to tho Cal unar left 
(e| v ) or squids but elifluing fiom thorn m having 
i tlu eyes exjiose 1 md not eevei el With skin, the 
bus unite <1 mt > < n is a til iml the qhidtus or 
I lu in hnnishf 1 with tlnu diverging ribs and a 
hollow tom id ippe mi ige 1 lie ful is largo, and 
tin powc i e l li ( me lion ot nf so tli it these, molluscs j 
mt onl^ j ss i ipilly through flu wiki, Imt leap 
out e t it, n 1 lu 0 li t n m r h s nm turn s to fall upon 
the decks <Oiq s I It v (mn i principal part of 
the fo>l of in mv of the C< tni r>ti, md nc often the 
pr» \ of albdi >ss(H pttiels md otlui nuintio birds, 
Ihey ire use 1 is but f< i cod in tlu Newfoundland 
fislmus 

, h LYING SQUIRREL (Pinoim/s), the name 
.given t> i eonsiehribh number of sptcies of tbo 
Squirrel firmly (S autula), which hivo a fold of 
tlie skin of the fl inks extended between the for© 
aid hind legs mel partly supported by bony x>lo 
e esses oi tin feet ny me ins of wbich they aro 
enable. cl to tike t vti lorehmiry leans, gliding for a 
greit distime through the air fhc tail also aidft 
to support the ni m the m i^ wtll is to direct their i 
j motion, its hairs extenlin^ literdly *m a sort of j 
feathery exp mme» lh dentition jh similar to | 
I that of true squin els with whuh also the habits 
ge nc rally eoi rt ipoml Dm spuies (P Sdjmcus) in 
Jouud in the m rth <f 1 uropt aud of Asia, several ; 
species ut natives of North America, and others j 
inhabit thf south e ist of Asu and tho Indian 
Archipelago the Europe m s^eics is about th* I 
size ot i j it grayish ash e olenn ibovc, white below* ' 
the tail only hilt thf length oi the lnxly , it 
Bolitanlv m tlu forest#. Its fur is of little valtiej 1 
but skins .are* eotm times mixed with those of th* 
gray seiuirn 1, to impose on the purchaser Th* XBQffc 
common North Amcncan epccies (P, m 
abundant Irom the Gulf of Mexico to VPP*^ Canada, 
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i» fully fhe inches long, with a tail of five inches I mnchine, the engine need not be nearly o i ttffliindot 
additional, fur included. It is of a brownish gray | power to directly force the punch through the metaL^ 
colour above, white beneath , a black hue surround; j and yet by the aid of the fly-wheel it may 4o it, for 

while the punch is rising, the engine is communi- 
cating momentum to the fly-wheel, and when the 
1 descending punch meets with the resistance it has 
j to overcome, this reserved momentum is added to 
| the direct j>owcr of the engine* the punch ib forced 
through, and the speed of the fly wheel slackened, m 
I pr opoi turn to the resistance 

Jue principle of the fly wheel is sometimes 
applied in other foims than that of a wheel, as in 
I tin. hand coming press wluie a heavy ball is fixed 
at < ach end of a long levn, which is made to swing 
mind with considerable velocity, nnd the acoumu 
latcd momentum m conccntiatcd upon the blow 

| FO Sec Bi DD1I v 

IX) CHABEKS (of old I < <hobyi , nnd still locally 
styled J ( habei) i bnnll m it \ ill igc md bmgh of 
b irony on the light hink of the Spey, m Moray 
hlini Fop ibout l r )(M) Hit parish church stood 
foinuily it Jh llu in lUnflshne, about two nults 
m irei Spey mouth amt in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of m old emampment winch his bten sup 
pose d to be flit i ue ssis of i’t* limy (mi don Castle, 
tlu old '!*(»„ ot (u^ht, forme i ly the seat of the 
Duke of (on don now of the Duke of llicbmond, 
stands between I”* l i 1 rj Ige to jh the Spey, 

tho 01 bit of e m h e\e, \11 the spout h inhabit built ibe lit the ye i S(M pirtly eh stroy cd by tho 

woods ind the ni^ht in the n time of ictmty 1 lit y tlood et 1S20 mcl mhu putly leluilt in wooek 
f« tel not only en mils md yiun shoots ottnc9 
but also on binill 1 nils lhe \ ait e vticmejy c isy 
of dome stic ition 

In gliding irons ti e t itiee tlu i mmern \imiitm 
flying sqmnel eles mis >1 liejm ly ml with vu\ 
rapid motion until near the It < c which it Hteks to 
reach, when it wheCs upw uds md lights it 
about a tlniel of the he i lit whuli it vv is fiom 

the gionuel on the lm wlne.li it left the ebsiiiicc 

betwee n the. tuc s hung pc ill q>3 hlty 1 1 1 .... , .. . 

FLYWHEEL i In . !u u lit 1 1 i] pin <1 to i !" K'ud m> ■ imit md m lolluttA -rffax 

Luntneim or < tl.pi muhmuy mold t to.imiliM l,uu - 1 "'f 1 ,/ 





Hying S piutel (/ It un*i i l nulla) 


Uii bite if i is jt uh u lv line lying as it does at 
tin m mth ct i pi tm jue riume watued by a 
mere nil 1 dlmg mt the i ipi l Spey but swelling 
m tun s « f fl l n to i wield bfcu uu than that 
which it lee Is 

TOC J MI 11 R See ( I A l DLl s FoClMFThR 

rt)( l S Ciitnn points m the, ellipse hyperbola, 
and paiah K aie < ilUd lei Sh J ittfsk IIypfh 
lioi i md Fvi \iu i i 1 oeu« in O] tics ib a point 


is i point tiom wlneli i i\s tend ifter itlleetion or 
lefi i tie n J he piinci] d locus i the focus of 

L ualltl i lys iftei letleetiem or rifricticm See 
>\s, Mim oi m 1 t a.ioi irks and Dioptrics 

rol)Dl R (t ti futl / \n_lo S l\ foddor), the 
food collecte l b\ nun foi the use of the domestic 
he timorous <|ii idrupeds In ) nglisli, the term is 


»ti un t ngnn or < tliei m w hinny m oieJ i to e epi 
the t He e t of the moving powei Its utun dept mb 
upon the piinciph tint i bodv < nee set in me turn 
letams a certun amount of mown fe i e c i in until 
turn line niwciscs with tlu weight ef the bo ly 
and tile \elonty t its untion md in iy he txpn-sscd 
relatively by multiplying tlu weight by the \clocity 

oi stated otherwise, the force icqmred to elestioy x o , 

the motion ot a hotly lscqu il t > th it winch sit it m commonly it trie \ el to dru l liabagt, as hay and 
motion Thus a lie x\y wind hee emits i bolt of stiaw , but in otlin linguigcs, it is more compre- 
JCSeiwoir of foie e, wile u set in me turn ilnnsne and mobiles ill the food of citth, except 

r Jliere ire two punt mil tests m whuli tlu fly 1 w hat the v gathe r le i them se Ives m the field 
wheel is t nnmonly ipplu 1 lust when the motive J he pincipU j art of the foocl of all the domestic 
powoi is mte rnntt< nt e>i liitguliu , and si ond wlieu heihixoiais fiumshetl hy gi isqes, almost all of which 
the rcfliataneo or work to l>c done is mteiimtteut aie eaten by them when flesh and gretn Besides 
or iWcguhi lhe ciank is a i^ockI eximple of the . the supplies which tiny lecuve of all tho kinds of 
first case It the force he applied only downw uds, coin iultn ited for human food, they are also, to a 
ns m the common foot lithe it will be lutcimit consult l able extent dependent on the straw or dried 
tent, and the crank must rise independently of hubi^c of the coin plants for their wantei proven 
the prime inoyci Hus is c fluted ly applying a dei and that of many other grasses, cultivated on 
fly wind, which is set m motion by the descending this ace mint alone is converted into hay for their 
pressure ef the foot acting iq»on it through the use JI iy being cut and lapuib dned whilst the 
crank , and the momentum it hob thus acquire d pi mt is still fuil of sap, contains more nutritious 
lifts the crank again to the point where it can be niattci than the ripened bti xw of the cereals. The 
acted upon by the foot It also cairits tho ciank in >st nnp<» taut fodder griss of Bntain is RyeGbass, 
over the dead joint* (see Cl xnk) wheic even a mxt to which must be ranked Timothy GRABS, 
double action of pulling ami pressing would be mef but all the meadow grasses and larger pasture 
feetive The case of a steam engine turning a Ion* gi xsbcs also contribute to the supply of hay * 
shaft which posse s thi ough sexual workshops, and | Next to the grasses must be ranked different 
by means of bands dnv es a number of lathes, punch kinds of Leijuminos ce, affoidmg food for cattle in 
mg, drilling, planing machines, &c , is a common j their seeds—as beans, pease, lentils, lupines, &<i — 
example ot the second cast, the resistance or work . and m their herbage, on account of which many of. 


to be done being very v anable from one moment to 
another In such woik aa that of a punching' 


many t., 

them are cultivated, os clover, medick, melilot, 
vetch, tare, samfoiu, &o., of some of wmoh ifoexp 

>* i 







are numerous species. Somb of these $b so often 
vent to pretty lar®ly into the composition of hay, 
being cut and dried with the crosses along with 
which they have been sown , which is the cose also 
with some plants of other orders, os the Ribwort 
Plantain, &c. Some of tht Ci uciferce are cultivated 
to a considerable extent os forage plants, cattle 
being fed on their green herbage, although they 
are not suitable for drying as fodder Among 
these are kale and cabbage, rape, Ac 

In some parts of tin woihl cattk are not unfie 
quently fed on the It avis ot tins ns in the Himi 
lays, where the ltavt s of dilluent sjx cuh of Arahn, 
Qreunat Elm, and Oik ait thufly employed for this 
purpose, and ait collet ted dried ami staked for 
w inter fodder 

Roots, although not foddt r in the English sense, 
must lure also be mentioned is constituting i luge 
part of the food provided loi i attic particulailv 
those of the potito turnip mitigold, tud cuiot 
and to some txtent also those oi tht pirsuip uid 
Jerusalem aitichokt 

FODPFR, in 1 aw It, is gtnorilK t aside ml ft) 
bo implied m the tulih tf gowl liusl m In that tht 
hay and sti iw pi o lucid bv flic him nlull It t n 
Ruined on it In I nj md m the al s me tf iny ' 
agreement hbjm etm_ th nnim il <1 hiy ml sti tw | 
the nght to tl > so is le^ulitcil I y tht custom tl | 
thccountiy* \Y< >lfull j > >7 J lu mi tun lithis 
not only m tlilltn nt t nmtu s l ut in dilli rmt p ills 
of tht sinn c >unt\ In tl n m w i sense I 
fodder, m which it is um l 1 > sanity h i\ >r sti iw ' 
that Ins lit in di< il us Unit Idin^ < ittle n 1 lit I 
like puipost tilt it s tins t > l n quisti n Lint it I 
must Ik return l » n obi tirni W I ittvn qut stu n ' 
thtie miy bt with ltsjt t 1) h i\ ml nti iw is! 
before nutlet (1, ill tht litte l J (hi ) dun., m imut, 
and compost, must in\ unbly It ecinuni d on t hi 
lands, indeed, it this l not tvjntssly ji \ bill >t 
by the terms of the c >nti ut it is dw iyxiiii|>li d 
as a remov il would elc illy b ilieich »l go 1 bus 
Inndry ’— Jh Vlmc tht outg mg tenmt 1 ivts 
fodder on the pjt mist s be is t ntitle l t > n > c in] t n 
sation, ixcrpt under in equtss stipulitim fn 
Scotland, wliut tht rul s tit gool IiuhI hi liy ut j 
more stuctlv ittende It tin tc n tut must t nsuni j 
the whole of tlu lolhr pj< hit 1 1} 1ns J uj 1 
except the li i\ md sti iv <t Ins cut m., trip and 
the same rub is a] j li il It t ) c si^n s md sul> 
tenants In m in e tu ties, foddt i uh< l 1 i mikin., 
dung is consult rt d s >t« Ibvw (q v ) and given to th t 
incoming tenuit but this is usually ltgulalcd Uy 
cxpiess stipulitum m th bast \t nc tinn i 
says Mr Huutei 4 it w is held tint i t n nt lnd a 
right to dispose of tbt stnw t f tht aw a} ing ( i q> I 
although tin leas 1 oi< a gentiil iluw, binding 
bam to consunu the stnw on the firm timing tin 
lease But the rub now is, that where there is an 
express stipulation that all tht manure hay or 
stiaw, shall bt u&ed < r 1 tt it is strutly intc x 
preted, without control fiom bn il usigt ami the 
tenant is not entitled to tike iway oi sill, or have 
value for the straw «f tin lust or away going 
crop *’ — Landlord and Jaiant,u p 46 L 

FCE'TTJS, the term applied in Me hrmc to tin 
mammalian embryo, especially in its more ad\ftneed 
stages. In the human subject, w< usually speak of 
the embryo at and after the end of the fourth month 
as a foetus 

There are several points m relation to the fad us 
Which are of great interest both to the physiologist 
and to the medical jurist It is frequently of great 
importance m medico legal inquiries to be able to 
ascertain the agt of the foetus ; and to facilitate 
determination, the physical characters which it 


presents at different ages have been carefully noted 
and described 

In the foetus of mue months — the full tei*m*~tfce 
length is from 17 to 21 inches , weight from 9 , 
lb , the average king shout bt lb Even at bWk V 
the average length and! weight of the male Inf \\ 
slightly exot eds that of the female From UUmerotUT J 
observations mule by Quite let, it appears that 
there is au avenge extess of length of 4 8 } 

»and of weight of tvvilvn ounces, m the male infant, 

flic a\ t la^t weight of infants without regard to , 
sex vi as found l>y a J ltnch obst rv« r, C haussier (who ^ 
noted tin weight in mort tbin 20,000 t ws), to bo 
about <» 7 lb tlu maximum btiug 11 1 and the 
minimum I2 1b 1 10 m the inquincs of Ur Joseph 
( laik {rhlHOfha? I anisnctums vol 7b), which 
win math on (>0 in lies md (»0 ft malt s tht uvtingo 
in this t mitry st ins litlui higher, the weight of 
male s bt in * 7 Il> b o<s mil th it ot the females being 
m irlj (» lb 12 i uul I’lotessor Simeon has 
annul it \u\ nt ul\ the h nno result Clark 
observes thvt U, it tin full turn the weight of the 
infant is h sh tli m r > lb it iiitlv tbiivcs Various 
inst mi t s an i» mltd i l ml mts m winch the weight 
it 1 il th bis cxtcttl d twin tin auiage weight 
1 bus a < i < is rt i 1 111 Mr Omiii in the Lancet 
toi 1S>K, in win li th < In hi it delivery weighed 
17 lb 12o/ m l w is 21 m< Ins m h n^th, and m the 
1 Ini ((It/ / n tt Odd i IS II , ther* is the 

nit ntion ti i t ist m wlnth tli vuiijhtwas nearly 
IS lb 

1 h< i an crrtani p mts m win h the fatua at 
the lull ti d tliihrs m itt uik illy 1ioiu4he child 
shortly iitUi 1 utb J li b iny sktkton is veiy 1 

in< omi lit ai til i i o ninn,, in tlu plict of many 
bouts Jnltt l t injltt oHsiiicatiou (vi/, ot the 
\iiUbn)i n d finished until about tin 25tli yeai, 
md tht t nl> 1 on s t nijhUly ossiliul it birth 
in tlu minute is nits >1 tlu t u I bo dillereiiCo 
In tween tlu t itus an 1 Hit t hild m this riRjiect is, 
h >weu l < nly < in ot th pi < 

Dunn j i gniiuy i tunji i it y mg in, tirmrcl the 
pliconti (| »j ul ti I y known i tin iltt i birth, from 
itH being tin wn oil h1i ilh aitii tin birth of the? 
child) is d v e I pi 1 t n tli inner w ill of tin utciuu 
(hm bin tlu li ui ) II ih fig in ii mainly com 
posed of t ss Is anti then plot t Is horn it the 
struct me knew li as tlu umbilit iltonl o, m which 
lu the mnl ill il \un wlmli t n tyt irti ual bloAd 
t> tlu fitiis ui l tlu tw uml ilit il utuK«, whith 
i c turn tin Id > it) tin pi iu nt i llus umbilical 
roid ciiniys this vtss Is t) tlu unibilu uh, or 
nivel IkIoh tricing tlu cuuhc of tho blood 
through th fo tus wt must indue the chief 
in atom it il jie uluiititK juts ntctl by tlu vascular 
or circnl itmg systt m 1 1 foit I nth 

1 lu the heart wc tmd i eommunu ition ktween 
the two mm h t by meins of an t]tning terimal 
tlic fn omen muff 2 In the arte ml system, wei 
have to notice Inst the du (us <nt nows (soo r m 
the ligunl, whuh ik a lug* < muuunititiiig trunk 
betwun the jiulmonarv irttry and the desccuclillg 
aorta, and b< contliy tin bimchcH given olf by 
the mtf i n il ih i irtcru h wbic h /. > mule r the name 
of liy j S istn n 1 mg is tin y arc within the body 
of the tutu* and of umbilical when they enter into 
the structure of the cmd an continued from the 
fatus to the jdicenta to which they return the* 
blood which his emulated in r tho fatal system. 

1 In the vinous system thcie i> a commumcatmt| ,i . 
betwem tbc umbilical vein ami the inferior VOJWt. ■_ 
cava, call d th< ductus u non ka ' 

Pure Vilood is brought from the placenta by the i 
umbiJic.il vein, which paasea through the umbdicttft. 
and eutere the bver, where it divides into seve^d 
branches, d, d, which are distributed to that 
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ovale into the left auricle, the qfher through th# 
auncnlo ventricular opening into the right ventricle; 
3 That the comparatively pure blood sent to the 
he id and arms, as contrasted with the impure blood 
si lit to the lower extremities, causes the relatively 
gi eater development of the former organs, ana 
piepares them for the functions they are called 
upon to perform , tho development of thjp legs at 
birth being slight as compared with that of the head 
or arms 

Almost immediate, ly after birth, the foramen ovale 
becomes closed by a membranous layer, and the 
ductus aitnwvib and ductus venohue degenerate into 
inipinious fibrous tords 

Llic lungs picviously to the act of inspiration, 
art (U use md solid m strurtuie, and of a deep reel 
loloui, and lie f u buk in tin (host Thar specific 
gi iwty is gi titer than w iter, in which they (or 
porting ot tin m) consequently sink, whereas lungs, 
oi pcrtious t)f lun^s tail lino lespirod, float m 
tint fluid 

In the j acceding icmaiks, we mentioned ttHne 
month* is the full puiod of fa til existence The 
puiod ot gc station is, howcvoi, only constant 
ft tween ci it uu limits, anti it is of the greatest 
importance in lefucnct to questions of chastity and 
It ^ltnn uy to dc tcimiiH these limits 

Ilu ivaa_,t tlm ition of gt station m the human 
fern do is compi lsetl 1 ween the 38th and 40th 
weeks ittti conception fc is oompaiativcly seldom 
th it the utuil tht< of inception can bo fixed with 
positive ceil untv but amongst the f ( w casos of 
this kind on lteoid, J igby mentions one m which 
nitiuil 1 iboui came <n in 260 days, and Reid 
mentions auothci m which it did not commence 
until the lipsc ot ‘JO > dijS Hue then, we have 
an unqut stion ible i ui^e of 31 days, and many 
appuciitly luilitntie cists ut on ltcord in which 
i longci ik nod (i ^estitim than m Ik id’s case 
h is been obse i vc 1 

Anotlui impoitml (jut stion m connection with 
ihis siibju t is — AY h it is tin ( ailiest puiod at which 
a diild cm b< bun to enablt it to Iivp, and to 
tuilinm in Id t ifter 1 Is birth * 1 hue is no doubt 
th it t Inlditn boi n it tin si unth month of gestation 
an cipiblt of living ilthougli they usually rc quire 
mm h cut m 1 ihildrm miy be bun alive at any 
puiod betwc n tin sixth and stventh months, or 
even in sonic instincts tnlicr than the sixth, but 
this is i ire, and it bom living, they commonly die 
soon iftir birth Vanous easps of this nature are 
collected by lb ia^loi m his M< dtcal J unspi'udence , 
amongst others he mentions a c ist re ported by Dr 
Birktr of Dumtncs, in which i child was bom at 
the 1 58th day of gestation and (though small) grew 
up In the t< lebiated Rmghoin cast, the child was 
lnrn 174 davs or nenly six talcndiu months after 
m image, ind lived foi more than tight months, 
and the majonty of the medical witnesses who gave^ 
evidence on that occasion wore strongly m favour 
ot the v n \v th it the period of the gestation was 
(licuinscnbcd by the period of wedlock 

A^un, questions connected with prolonged gesta- 
tion have given rise to much discussion in legal 
medicine. No penod has l>een fixed by law beyond 
which «a child if bom in wedlock is to be declared 
ill< gitimatc In the case ot Anderton v Gibbs, 1834, 
thi vice chancellor decided that a chjkl bom ten 
mouths or about forty two wttks after intercourse 
vv ith the husband, was legitimate In the Gardner 
1’tuage case, which came before the House of Lords 
in 1825, the question was, whether a child bom 311 
davs (or 44 weeks and 3 dajs) after intercourse 
could be legitimate Lord and Lady Gardner separ- 
ated on the 30th of January 1802, and did not again 
meet till the 11th of July, A fulkaised duld w tag. 


viscus, the mam trunk or ductus venoeVSy e, passing 
directly backwards, and entering the inferior vena 
cava,/ The pure blood here becomes mixed with 
the impure blood which is returned from the lower 
extremities and abdominal viscera, and is carried 
into the right auricle, A, and from thence, guided by 
the Eustaolnan valve (which is situated between 
the anterior margin of the inferior cava, and the 
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The Foetal Circulation (fioin AY d tni, Anatomist i 
Vadc Ml um) 

a, the umbilical coni pn cmhnp fnm b tho flicm tv r thp 
umbilical vein , d d, Us Iruuhcs gtlng till livci c i.Up 
ductus venoms f the mfukr v m cau, (| tli ] til 
vein, A, the rifcbt aunt It lht iiiprm vt urrov uuiioitcb 
the cmrse of the bio id throi gli the f mien o alt i the 
left nurlole, A,, tho left veutiicU. Jhi «ir \\ ronimci cliifc 
in the lift \ outride, uml v\ th it* h id cu tho usccndln^, 
aorta, indiontiH the i wmc < f tho 11 d t l dintribut d to 
tho bead und cxtiemitRs / th i di t the i i n. J he 
arrows m and n u pi (.sent th leturn ( f the bl ml fr >m the 
head and upper cxtumitieR threugh tl c ju^ulir nnd mib- 
clavion veins, to the supoii i vein cua to the u^ht 
auricle, f, aud us dawn 1 v tlu unow, thruiffh the i if?l t 
ventnole, A, to the l ulrrn n ir> niter}, </, ; tho ductus 
arteriosus s, s, the ilebccnlir^, a ita t the liji ofc,dbliic 
or umbUioal arteries , u, u t the cxtoi n il ill c uittnos 

aunculo vontnculat orihet, and is of ul itivcly Urge 
size in the foetus) passe s through the fuamai ouilc y 
mto the left amich , i I mm thi 1< tt iiundo, it 
passes into tht lift vuitrich and into the aorta, 
whence it is distubutcd by tlu t ti Aid md sub 
cl&vian aitencs principally to tlu lit id and upper 
extiemities, whicn thus i e e uv e c ompai itn < 1} pun 
blood From the lit ul and ums tin impure blood 
is returned by the superior vena < iva to the right 
auricle, fiom the n^lit auntie it is prt pclhd ns in 
the adult, into tho light vuitnelt , mil from the 
right ventricle, into tho pulmonai} artcrj Tn the 
adult, it would now pass through the lungs, and be 
oxygenised , but m the fatus, it pisses thiongh tht 
ductus at tanosus into the commencement of the 
descending aorta, where it mixes with that portion 
of the pure blood which is not sent thiongh the 
carotid and subclavian arteries Some of this mixed 
blood is distributed by the external iliac arteries, 
tt, u y to the lower extremities, while the rem under 
(probably tho lugcr portion) is eonveyed by tlu 
hypogastric or umbilical artenes, f, to the placent i 
From the above description wt peicuve— 1 That 
a considerable quantity of the puie blood from tht 
placenta is at once distubutcd to the bver, which 
accounts foi its large size at birth as compared 
with tho othei viscera. 2 That a double current 
meets in the right auricle, one stream, guided by 
tile Eustachian valve, passing through the foramen 
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\pm on the 8th of Booemb er of that yw. * The 
principal obstetric practitioners m the kmgdom were 
examined on this point, and a large majority con- 
curred in the opinion that natural gestation might 
be protracted to such a period The de< ision, which 


exertions between law and the national oer ! 
language, wnth such success that he was 


ym against the legitimacy, seems to have been 
mainly if not entnely based on the moral grounds 
that Lady Gardner, after separating from her bus 


band, was living in open adultery In the case of 
Commonwealth t Porter (see Amrnrau Journal of 
Medical Sumer, 1S45) it was recently decided m 
the United Stitcs tint a child born J17 days (or 
forty fivo weeks and two diys) after conception was 
legitimate In the case of Gotten all i Cotter ill, 
decided m the Oonsistoiy Court m 1847, the hus 
band had proceeded aguust his wife tor a divoico 
on the ground of adultuy In this c ist if it licit 
tho child of the husband, it must hive hern boin 
after twelve months gestation Dr Lushmgton 
Without entering into tin question of piotiietcd 
gestation, at once pionouncuf for th( elivouc, such 
a duration of pregn uu y not bung wuppe rted by any 
known facts 

This artielc would he imputed without a notice 
of the question — Wh it constitutes In e bntli * r l Jus 
W a point on wliu h tin most distin unshed obsti trie 
authouties have diflucd somi h deling tint win it 
there is musculu movement llicic cs Jiti while 
others muntiui tint vdicu iespu ition li is n< t 
been proved to Iiaw taken jlu< tin child w is 
stillborn Amongst tin iuo t cdeliitcel lawsuits 
boanng on this punt, wt miy nunti n th it t f J ish 
v Palmer, tin it m IH0(> m l tint ot Liotk i 
Kelloik, tiled in ISOI hi tin list nunc 1 i is< it 
was decided ly tin \iu ( hum 11 i Sn 1 Mimt 
that a child may live foi s mi turn itici I nth and 
not breathe, the il sum of si^n if bit ithin., 1 un^ 
held to In no pi oof ot its 1 1 mg bom h id J t w is 
given m evidence tbit time w is pulsation of tin 
fums aftei sep nation of the end and lln 1 itmg 
of the heart wis ri gilded is piool of live 1 nth 
Hence wo may ic*,ud it is n< w istiblislml m 
English law, that i pn ition is not requned to 
establish lncbntli \or d> the liws oi 7 i ui < 
or the United Stitc^ lecjiim tint th child shill 
have brcitlud lu St itliud tin 1 iw 1 ipuics not 
only that the child sh ill li ivi Ik itlii d, hut th it it 
shall have cnel, itid in conformity with this liw 
a child which livid, bit ilhcJ and dml m eonvul 
flions at the end ot lulf m horn \v t'* declared to 
have been born tb ul (Dj u s Jit pot Is Jlj 

FOG, m MIST, is tin visible witeiy v , ui 
sometemes hanging in ir tin sirfm of the i irth 
and caused, os clouds ir< ly tin jnecipitition of 
the moisture of the itmosyhu i hi tiiees pucc 
when a sti atura ol itmosplic re c omc s m e ont u t 
With a coldu still mn or with i portion cf tin 
earth’s surface, is i lull, by which it is cooled, so 
that it cau no longer h 11 m solution as much 
moisture as before It t ikes ] lac < abu w hi ii a oc Id 
stratum of atmosphere tonus above a mold w mn 
portion of the earth’s siufwc the exli datums from 
which ore precijntated and hi < mn v lsible an tin y 
adeem! into it Thus foes in formed over lakes, 
rivers, aiul marshes m tin oennig, b cause tin 
water is then wormci than the atmosplieic Mhjvi 
it TJie fogs seen in tin morniu^ very often dis 
appear by being dissolve d u tin atmosphere as the 
temperature increases 

FOGARASY, Janos (John), a Hungarian phdolu 
gist and jurisconsult, was boru m 1 SOI at husmUrk, 
fa the county of Abanj F went through the study 
of philosophy and law at the Golvunatic college 
qf Slrospatak, and was called to the bar in 1829 
i* fDijfcsm intenng the judicial career, F divided his 


several publications in the fields of Hungarian jugjp * 
prudence and philology are reckoned to 
works, bearing the stamp of deep original 
and of great systematic powers The foUowA)^B|%q 
of woikw, ill published at Pcsth, in tho 
Miigy ir tongue, may show gtlie fertility of F *S ptfa | ^ ’ 
Latin Maqmr lexicon fo) Lrgu,lahon and Govern 
wait (2d ul 1 S31) , Tht Meiaphijms of the Maqyafi 
Tont/ue (18 74) Matpjar (fa man Dictionary (1830); 
kit mint* if JlHwjaiuin Statute Jmw (18.79), with a ’ 
valuable \ppe mlix published at a lata date, Tke 
( am manat Jan of Ji unqai )/ (1840), Jlmgarfan 
Bank (1S4S) md Commeuial Dutionanf F has 
also contributed much, by his Dig ays ot i the Spirit of 
tin JIunjunun J an juu jc (1845), towards its rapid 
development He is it pie tent busily engaged 
(togethei with l/ui/oi) m pi(])aiing the great 
eUction iry of tin Huugui in Ac idemy 

r() GGIA an import int town ol Italy, capital of 
tin piovime ol ( ipitimta, m Southern Italy, 18 
situ ited between tin 1 1 \ c is C i ivaro and Colons, in 
i (listiiet i bounding in plintitions ol olives, vines, 
uul c the l fiuit fries SO units e ad north east of 
Ivqhs Tb is i handsome, w 1 11 built town, with 
spauous struts good homes, md laigo shops* 
\iuong th elm f Inuldings ure tho catWdral, a 
Geitlm i liluc oi i/. m d 1> , but parti illy destroyed by 
m c utliquik m 17 U, uid ii tei vv uds rebuilt m a 
clijli lent style , numerous cliuiehts, some of them 
autiijiu tin distom house, a beautiful budding, 
and tin tlu itri It is tho it ntic of all the trado of 
the pKviiue and his m my large corn magazines 
J c p 24 000 

1 soppi d t> hive been built fiom tho luma 
< f tl c ineiont Aipi w ih a lavouiito residence of 
tin TmpC 101 1 icdiruk II, and hen died his wife, 
Isibelli clau litn of the 1 mjish lung Tohn It 
w is also fo i s >nn tunc tlu residence ot JYidirmnd i 
md lus couit, vxluii it r inked is tin second city in 
tin km jd in 

1 <)(, SIGN \LS, mdiblo w mini s use 1 on board 


8 (U( ist, 


< i on i ulwajfc, during f qg« 
(tlui time when lights or 


idinin di>h^ht sj n ii ds ui( not available 
11 k cduimiKHt Jo^ signal on slnphoard is tho 
( ntmuons ringing ot tlu e lebnary tunc bell, or 
bt iikmg tlu uk hoi witli a hammei, together with 
the occasion il disc huge of musketry and heavy 
guns Ihew nit nloyited, to prevent collisions 
whin ships no overt ikui by a fog in the British 
( huuud oi othei ]il tees win re shipping is abundant 
J he blow it g oi a horn, tlu beating of a ilium, an 
erupt> cade, a gong and various otlui unusual 
sounds, in dso adoyited bte uu vessels generally 
blow a wliibth undit tluse eiieunistances Iheso 
sounds, Jimvrver only indie tie ruddy the position 
of the ship, md not tlu dmction in which she is 
billing Mmy ] 1 ms 1 iav( been devised for & code 
of sign els by whit h the dueetions north, soufh, 
might ho indicated by Jie vxijmg length of 
eadi snmd, oi tlu mtervals betwem tho sounds of 
i Jog horn or vv lnstli 

It is vciy de siralile that some general code ot^ 3 
sign dfl i f this knul should be adopted for tba « 
nieieh mt savieo as woll es the navy , and that its 
recogmt m by the marine of all other nation 
should li procured r ihe Alimialty have sucb A* I 
coh for tlu direr tun of a fleet of ships oi Wftr mjh 
tluclc vve it hi r, but tin ir application is limited tflrrj 
the iia\} Some further remarks on fog-Sign^a> 
will apyiear under Sionaia (q v ) .*) 

Fog signals from the shore ate very 



especially on « dangBK** ringing of warm few«untrte», 

church-hell*, and of bell# at the e«#fc=Jju(Hd station*, mereuw is pdftw&pi and there remain* Mi 
l mm bo$n suggested} but there is one- aenous (lift- gam of tin* jvreeiseS^ the Mum as is used for M 
culty bare, via , that when most needed, that is, mg common mirrors gem is fitted into this, 
when a strong wind is blowing in towards the and thus its back has a mirror surface 3?he other 
shore, such sounds would be heard only at a very method is to precipitate a film of ptfre metallic 
little distance out at sea. silver upon the back of the ston& v te submitting a 


«The fog signals uhi d on railways are small cases solution of the ammonia nitrate of silver m contact 
charged with detonatmgwpowdcr, and laid ujKm the with the stone to the reducing action of the oils 
rails They explode loudly when the win. el of an of e wsn and cloves The silvering of looking* 
advancing tram comes upon them. They ar< not glasses bung the chief use to which the ordinary 


merely used in fogs, but in all Lasts of dangu, frmi 
Obstruction of tho lnu, or in other casts oi m^i uc > 
when & tram has to bt stopped without delay 


tin fnl is applied, its purity is a matter of great 
< uibiduation , its employ ini nt also by chemists, as 
i icaHy me ana of forming some of the tm compounds, 


Station masters and 1 ail way ])olice an iium hid lenders this absolutely ntcissiry 

With thun for the pui poot of tJius stopping i ti un JS • \ « rtlic ltss tin spuit ol adulteration has 

at any place cxtunlttl to the tin toil makers and lead has been 

FOHR, one of tin pr.it. r ] > wish .si t„ Is m th. < f 'V I 1 " ‘. Hl th ‘ , t,u l '! • 1110 ““>> Bta 

North Sta on th< nJtan tonst of th. in.un<i<f “-ctutly in«l. it hw l«iu »he»n that as much «s 
4 i * f ( o \ i ... Hj ih r (i nt ol tin iid ill tc l tint m^lul li is ntcu tibCtl* 

mSw,ha 8 iiiio a. (I of 'i(K)l) mlnh.Unts .s «l.‘,l .1 .ous to the l».llii,|cy of tin 


milts, has upwanl of 5000 inhibit ints is dm 1 d 

into H tain lautffohi whi<h hcl n s to tin piowna , , . , i f i 

of Jutland, and Oita Uincl/oln , wind. 1..1 n,s t . U. d lhu 1 01 tht “‘ 1 l! , J ,u ’ t* ) s lfc ls m ‘" “ b * olu t>- 1 J' 
of 31es\ lg 'Jh. inhabit vnts ir. st.y Jm.ins n( \\™i ‘ 1 1,1 ’» \ m ’ ,wl 

l^olive by taking hsh uul mid fml in l 1 a the lh \ f •»%«* \ \ '• " < 11 ‘ rs . 1,(1 Mtkln ? 
mannfactuic of dices.. ,» 1 *t » kirn? w w< Jh« of S,,1 1 ‘ U ^«l-«PI»rr»M 

chief place is a bithiii* plu. , cdhd W >k -with a «•*> “■«*»“ l "d‘ th. t..llo»uiK M» 

population of 700 t.oin to su.t the d.lb rent cos nndu which they 

1 4 nt to b j 1 u tl 01 usr in tinsel in tho manu* 

roil* a thill bar of (listic fetid, nn unted is t u tm , t thiitnci inunuiL, toys, Ac Lake 

Kapiu (q v) hut without a joint uni addi uul 1 1 usman him u pile di yuu, oil inn ly giound 


w lucli sliLiild Lonsist of pi ih tly j lire tin and quick 
ihu 1 01 dit mi tl nuin s s it is now absolutely 


a Kapiu (q v) but without a joint md addi 


tiowdly blunted at the uul by tin jicstuu of a vwth 1 slab uul mull 11 
button covered with lcitlui It is u id in JLcm hr si 01 bin Him]] u]v 1 1< 


button covered with leatlui It is u id in lcn< hr 
(<1 v ) 

FOIL (fioni folium, a hit) 1 ^uuiil 11 uni f 1 
thin mi t il mtumcdiite in t ln< km s hitwi n / / 
fliWu/, such as gold, feihu melu j pci li d ui l •>/*< t 
vieta! 


m tJnjst tdoui 


11 id mum m n snu bin siimluly jiijund — foi *a] phu e coloiu 
Lit in 1 loo l <1i sd i l in ) uu slcohol— foi gm net 
t ( m ill nunc f l 1 h ui > p ilcu k\ in li <i itch md bichromate 
s betwe 11 / / < 1 p 1 1 li cqml puts Mivindv icund uid sifted, 
1 L it m l t tht 11 ^1 mi L w th 1 ^uuility ( \ S um nnstic equal to 

tin 1 tin 1 t\\ ) uric hints until tin whole foi ms an 


Thcro ait two diitnut km h iff 1 m c mm 11 unjulpal I jiwdu li uluall^ f>rm tins into a thin 


-tin tin foil use 1 f 1 shiuiR 


lining tiliaddus, uid ofchei snnilil jiujuses 111 l #rn 111 stijjiK l l >ttk 


with j ui 1 w mil pint (jyi \\lie) and pre 


for the conducting coitiiRS of ilectiie il ippu itus 
and the bright foils uujdiycil b> tin jiwellcri f >i 


1 portion is 


diluted with wo id sjinl to the 11 cess uy thinness 
t >1 t h 1 tU ct \ uu l tin n ih r/ i}t (launch 01 


backing re il or artitu 1 il gi ms md tlicrd y men asmg Ifut/i ft ntinfi /> ft tf hi/ 1 tnfuig th( piGpcn* 
their lustre 01 modifying thi 11 colour l om f tin ti ottUnnn /mtlnnd Like 01 carmine 

S'he forrnu is modi ly 1 oiling out tin, 01 mote uu tmd 111 soluti m of ib n^l iss foi 1 ubi/ colour A 
recently, by the method of Mi WmislmiHt, who ik solufci ui ol mange slid! 1 it son u times tinted 


costs a cylinder oi the motil uid then by meins 
of a knife or cuttu slmis it into 1 shat as tin 


with illion turimm m dies for topaz colour, 
Stwi il othei eoloui \ uuislits an made by similar 


cylinder rolls to the knife, which is giaduilly methods lor ^ anous fehadi s of tinsel aud gem foils* 
moved inw uds towards Uu 1x1s of the 13 hud 1 Sij\lkin< 

at a rati proportional, to the lajuiml Unrk.iuis of ko1X( a sraall lI1(1 nniniport ant town of Franca 
the Sheet il w .U A v-ilt.ro „,«1 U4 U.^1, 


a raw pn.poiT.onaw do m lajuniu hutiuiuw ot j-qjx, a sraall wlll umn) p or tant town of France 

S-u 1 ut 1 11 , r . , in tin .Upartmcnt of 'VniVt., and Oil the left bank 

Thcbnnjbt foil nspilby u«. IU h and f n thcat.Kil ^ of thlt lnmi , 44 miles booth south east 
«,d othe. ou.amu.ts under the name ot tins. I is ((f lolll(U , c Jt hfts a lllcturesquc old castle, ^ith 

%r1n nf i 1 fin tmnorl prmm 1 At mKi ml .. . 1 . 1 IT 


j * j i , i , im Auiut inu iii ■im.'i i uiiiiucauui; taiuc. mua 

mode Of copmi tin, tu.ucd copp. i o. uhiud time will pi.sirvul towels of whitish marble, all 
Tb PIM? In la8t 1S nowiliipfl} usicl b> pwilhrs ot fbtim „ t \ all ,, lt , from before the 5th 

The metal is roUe<l in _a lHtti .14 mill, and the mntn _ rm,,’ Romft +ru] , h ln . n A 


requisite hnlbanc} of surfiee is ]>roduml by finish 
ing between burnished i oik is and polishing I he 
various colours aic piodueed by coiting the whiti 
metal with transparent coloiu s mixed in isinglass 
size A Bimilar \ amish without colour is laid ovu 


euitun Jt has some tride m iron, and m the 
wunity lire nunnrous ironworks Pop 5260 
was eijntal ot the old county of lou, 

POIX, an old French family, which took tW 
title of count from tho district of Foix (now tha 


the white foil, to prevont tarnisliing 1 lie socket 01 deputmi nt of An&ge), m the south of France Th$ 
setting m winch the stone or paste is mounted is fnst^w ho bore the title was Koatr, 0 omte do lfyfcfcfA 
lined with the foil, and by reflecting from the inter who* flourished in the middle oi the 11th century, 
nal facets the light which jiasscs through the atom Kaymond, Comte de Foix, figures as one of 
adds consideiably to its brilliancy The natural knights who accompanied King Philippe Auguste 
colours of real stones art sometimes heightened or to Pah stme , afterwards, being accused of 
modified by coloured foil, and factitious eoloui s are Ins estates were seized by Comto de Montfbffk fro 


There are two other methods of foiling gems, against England. Gaston III , Comte, de 
distinct from the above one of them is tonne the 1831 , and called, on account of tW^b^pty^ 
socket of the setting with tin foil, then fill it whilst person, Phoebus, was noted for hit 

. ;<\mm 


wzmm 


POIiCL AfID— FOLIGN 0. 


splendour and military prowess For his services 
to the king, he was made governor of Languedoc 
and Gascony When only 18, he married Agnes, 
daughter of Philip III , kiug of Navarre. In 1358, 
during the insurrection known os the Jacquerie 
v), he delivered the royal family from the 
power of the rebels When Charles VI wished to 
deprive him of the government of Languedoc, ho 
maintained his position by force of anna, and 
defeated the I)uc de Bern in the plain of Bevel Ho 
was inordinately attached to the chase, and is said 
to have kept 1000 dogs He also wrote a woik on 
the subject, entitled Muon Phthn* drt dtdiutz 
de la Chaise des sa u vo t</< et tbs Oyteaulx de 

Proye, which went through seveial editions m the 
16th and 17th centuries, and whose bombastic stylo 
( fane du Ph(hvb) became a byword Fioissart 
owed some of the choicest mudi nts in Ins history 
to having lived for bonu turn in the castle oi 
Ortlies, Giston’s pimupul resuknee Aitei Ins 
death, in ld ( )l, the estates vnd tith went to x 
collateral branch of the family Gaston IV , ( 'unite 
de Foix, remit ml good service to the Ling in tin 
wars against England In 1 his f ithe i m liw, 
John II , king of Navarre, named him Ins successor 
In addition to tins, ( 'b irh s VII enatid lnm x 
peer of Fiance, and c<d<d to him his cUnns upon 
Roussillon and Ceidigne lb duel m 147 when 
the fiinily possessions wen mam elivielid The 
last. Ins gt unison, Gist oil de l'oix, \\ is pi obi lily 
the most hoi me lmmhci of tin f iimly Son of 
Tean de Foix, Comte d’ Iv-t unpi s, and M im 
d’OilCans, sistci of Louis All oi Fi mee, hi w is 
born in 148‘), and in l r »(>7 received tnun Ins umh, 
the From h king, the titk oi Due ck At moms In 
the Italian w irs cuiud on by Louis, Gaston dis 
played the most bnlliirit md pieioeious genius 
He twice ova thiew the Swiss, it Como md MiHn , 
chased Rope Julius 11 fj orn Bologna, s< i/c cl Bros' 1 1 
out of the liands ol the Vonctims , and, to c town a 
senes of splendid timmphs, winch obtained toi him 
the title of the T/ivn del bolt of Jtnhf, won the gic it 
battle of Ravenni ovei tin bp miauls, JUh \pril 
1512, m which, however, hi fill, it tin i uly ige 
of twenty time On his eh ith, the estitis md 
title of the House ot Foix wait to Ham, king of 
Navarre, whose diughtu, le mm d’Allmf mimed 
Antoine eh Bout bon, Due di \endome, md Ixe tun 
the mothci of the gn if llairi (,)u itre, who thus 
attached the lounty of hoix to tin Fiench down 
FO'LCLAND, a FOLK LAND, the land of tin 
folk or pe oph in Fnglaiul m Angle) Sami tunc* 
The foklaiul, ate ordmg to Tuiiie r, w u-. th it po Lon 
of the kingdom which w is u tunic 1 n he hilf of the 
public, and with i view to men ismg population and 
the growing wants of th» community, and nu! per 
mitted to bee one illocbal e'stite oi ibsolute priv lb 4 
property Of this 1 mil, the usufiiut oi donnnnni 
Utile was enjoyed by the fie f men, foi wine h cutain 
rents were paid to the stiti, ami wJneli did not 
become liereelitaiy On the eontri y, the' rights 
which wtie held in it by individuals reverted to 
the community at the c xpiry ot a partiudat te mi, 
when it*was again given out by the fok gemot or 
court of the 4 district, citha in < ommonty or in 
severalty Certain services t<» tin public were 
commonly impose d on the holders of fololaud, such 
as the reparation of the ioyul villa and other public 
works t th e exercise of hospitality to the king, and 
to othA* personages of distinction in their progresses 
through the country, by furnishing thf m and their 
messengers, huntsmen, hounds, hawks, and horses 
with food, and providing them, when necessary, 
With means of transport It docs not seem that 
the folcland was held exclusively by the common 
people, hut rather that it was open to freemen 
189 


of all ranks and conditions, and that the posses- 
sion of it was much coveted even by those who 
held great estates on the hereditary title which ‘ 
was known as Boclhnd (q v ) Foltland was often 
given out as boekland to those who had performed 
groat public sei vices, just as Jloratms was rewarded 
by a grant of thi Rom in tiger publicist — 

‘ They gave him of the com land 
’J lmt v hi of public right, 

As much is two stiong oxen 
Could plough from moin till night !’ 

It wais also frequently given to the church, for the 
pm pose ot founding monasteries and the like, a 
pi ictico ot wlmh Bide complains m his celebrated 
letter to Archbishop Egbert * It is disgraceful to 
sa> , pi rsons wlm have not the least claim to the 
monastic elm icier, as you \ ourself best know, 
hivo got bo many of these spots into their power, 
under the name of monasteries, that there is really 
now no pi u o at all w In re the sons of nobles or 
\iteran ‘-oldiers can receive a grant Kemble’s 
JS'aj on v, p 291 Kemble gives examples of the 
dues pud b> momistines foi tin 4 lo l eland which 
tiny lnhl, whuh aflord ninmis inionuation os to 
tin ]>roduetvS ot industry and modes of living of 
those limes Jn 8M, i monaatery is fieed from all 
dues vv hull tin monks were still bemud to nay to 
tlie king’s hand, mi hiding blight alo, heir, iioney, 
oxen swine, and slue p The dues of the monastery 
at Tumtou wire - i km in (oi entertainment) of 
one night to the lung and i ight dogs and ono 
dog keepa , and mm nights’ ktop feu the king’s 
1 ilcout rs and e ari iage , with wagons and liorsob, for 
white va hi would have tikai to Curry or Wiltou , 
and li stringeiR e amc fiom other parts, they wore 
to h ivt guiel me e to the m are st royal \ ill upon their 
road - lb 2<) r >, 2% 

FOLD VAR, a town of Hungaiy, in the county 
of Tolua, is situate el on tin aest, and slope of a 
hill on tin light hank of tin D mu hr, 48 miles 
south ot J\sth It 1ns x Roman (Catholic high 
Slimed, IS a ste mi boat station, has an important 
sturge em hslieiv, and console i ibh ti ide* m wines 
md igiie ultui il pioduei I ’op 11,800 

1«<) LIA MA LABATHR1, i e , Mai ibai Leaves, 
forme i ly in much upute in i m< die me, an aromatic 
tome , Die) dried h ivrs of Ciniunitninu/n intidum , 
and pirtly of C 7 amnia , spi< ns of cinnamon, small 
Jiidi in Lie cs oi shiuhs 

FOLIA TION, a t< nu re slrutiel by Mr Darwin, 
and subs! ejuc ntlv by pe ologisfs, to thi alternating 
liyeisoi pi ites e)t dilh it it miner ilogic il nature , ol 
wJmh gneiss and norm othei metainoiphio fi< lusts 
au coui]M)B( 4 d It ddlas irom thavige, whuh us 
applied to the diamond ]>Ums that mukraiock 
fi'-sih , although it may ippe ai to the eye epute or 
nearly honioge ne 4 ous f md fiom I munition, which 
is the t isv splitting of a loe K mto its oiigunl layers 
of ek position It is eliflie ult to eh t< iniJiit the cause 
of ioliatxm Sonic hold 0) it as gneiss ib composed 
of the dihinfe gi ate d mgrt ebe nt of granite , the layers 
aio ickntie il with th« ongiuii 1 uninu , having been 
air imp d according to then v irious d( mutu 8 But 
it tin seircely be e once iv ul that watei would bo 
able' to eh posit such m itei ids in the same order 
over art es so immense as those occupied by gnoiflfl 
strata H seems male probable that the arrange* 
mint is owing to some widespread mctairiorpmo 
anil se g»e gating fore i , wine !<* operated Bubscquonfcly 
to the eh position ot th^ bt 4 <ls 

FOLI'GNO, a town of Central Italy, m th^ 
province of Ferugia, in the fruitful valley of iha 
Topino, lb uules north of Spoleto It waa formerly ; 
surrounded by walls, which, however, have betfqr 



FOLKES— FOKBLAN QTJE. 


con verted into promenades It has regular streets, 
and sum* important buildings, including the beautiful 
catJitdral, the theatre, the Palazzo Uommunah , the 
hospital, and sevtial churches Raphael's Madonm 
di Foligno, now m the Vatu an, formuly hung m 
a convent hen. The nianut u lures are Avoolhia, 
paper, and Tvax candh h Pop 8100 

F, the ancient Uinluiau Fulepriium, was talhd m 
the middle agis Fuhgmirn In IS 12 it sulhnd 
severely from an c irthtpuke 

FOLIOS, Mai nv, LbT>, m cmimnf 1 mji h 
Bcholir and intimiuy, bom it \\ i stuunsta m 
1690, w is cduuital it t'lare JI ill, (’mibndgi in 
1711, hi was chostn i fellow of the Roy iJ Sm k t\ 
of London, ami in 1741 lit suaadaL .Sn II ms 
Sloane as prisidait oi th it h mud body IJ< w is 
also a iminbu of tin Antiquumi Sot u tv mil ol 
the Roy il Actdiury ol Sunn j at J’ms lie dud 
m 17^4 F w is the authoi of A Jail* of 1 n</h h 
Gold (Units ft out tlu ] S/A J dmnd III nluu (a/ld 
waa fust louud in Pnaland (bom! 17 >0, Jto), with 
A tfnhlt oj Lnuhsh *sihti Corns, /ion) tin \oinmn 
Cotupnst , to ii/udi 1 1 <\dd<d an A pp< mb i , ansnaunf 
tlu Coins minted in S tof/and sin<f fin t niou <d tin tno 
Clowns (bond 17l">, folio), published undi i tlu i in 
of tht Antupiiiiui Socuty, miju imtaidt <1 by I>i 
Giflaid (17(> 1, 2 \ oJs ) Jit sidi , tin si Avoiks F ion 
tributtd a limulxj of j> ijn i ^ to tin Pluloso/due al 
Tiunsai Hon > 

FOLKLORE, i Inin niaitlv mtiodiu cil into 
English fioin tlu bum in, is ipplu ibh to whit 
miybi ( illtd i <lc putnunt of ml i<|iuti< s oi ucln 
ology a 1/ , tli it whnh ulitis to miunt obsav 
amts mil in toms md ilso j« l< is, ])ii|iiduis iml 
tnipt rstitioiis uiniug tin iniiiinoii pi opl< Inhnghml 
the htaatmi of tins subjat m i\ In mul lo liivi 
(onuiH nuil with tin 1 1 isn lianas of John Aiibuy, 
mblishid in 1 (» f !() in whnh m lirul clnptas on 
hiy Eitility, Oim ns Du mis, (\npsi ( miller, 
Second Sight, md kimliul m itti rs to wlrnh tint 
hat nod but nodulous mthoi m t ulv nn mix i ot 
the boy iJ Soi jity- -li ul gum his ittmtioii Hat, 
hmvt vu, tin supi i litmus i itliu thin tin oidmuy 
observant is md < iistoms o! I In p< oph , \wn <l«tnl(d 
Tho first }>oolc nddussid to tlu gaici il sublet of 
folk lou a\ is an ottno At ilium by tin Lu \ ibuiy 
Bomm, published it jNtwiisfli in 172“), undu tin 
title of Anfnfiutates \ nh/uifs, oi tin \ntu/odus of | 
tin Common Pioph Jt miinly < oi mists ot m mount 
ol the popul u » u toms m comic < turn witli tlu ft ists 
oi tlii t lim ill titty y< us itti i its public ilmn, 1 
John blind, M V , a mtiu oi Ntweixth lnaii <1 j 
lumsilf m c xtauling tin t filiations wlmh ongmital 
with Bourne, aud in 1777 hi publishid \t tint < itv I 
the first edition of lus Ohse nation s on the Papula i 
Antn/uitien of (runt Jintani , i woik wliitli a\ is i 
xubst quently enl irgal by limisilr, putly tiom tlu 
storis of folk lou pnsiutal m W\o> MaHsto a! A non id 
of Siotla nd (i tilted by Siiulm 179R 179")) but’ 
w in left to be it issiud, umh i i thmougldy least d 
form, m 181.1 (2 aoIx 4to), by Tinny l lli c ol tin 
Butisli Museum This Aioik, iu wlmh Bourm s ( 
wis mcoqjoiatul, has since bail twite repiuitid, 1 
Auth additions, md might luvi bun ugaidal as ( 
an exhaustive work on tlit subject, it it liail not bei n 
allow n by Hone’s Bieitf I>atj Book and Yau Hooky \ 
and tin useful little penodical entitled Notts and 
Queries, that, iftcr ill, many c urious pntuulus of ■ 
English folk lou l cm mud to bi ghamd Tliiough , 
ill tin so \anous clunmls, am now hi\e tolcrablv t 
ample information on populai festiv ils of < Aery kunl, 
botli those a\ hicli ajipi ar to li ivc on gin at ed m pagin j 
turns, and those instituted by the Clmstian Chuich, 
on all obsenancis connected Avith the nupfirtant i 
movements of domestu life, as marriages, sepulture, | 


| &c , on fireside amusement#, on superstitions and 
I a ulgar errors What may be called a sub section 
i of lolk lore has at the Bame tune been amply illus 
, +r ttixl in the Nursrrtf / thyme*, edittd by 1 0 Halil 
, well, and tlic Popular Ithipnes of Scotland , edittd by 
Poheit ( himbus It is to be obstrved that, while 
folk lou his thus ban engaging tlu attention of 
lita uy in on, and put biyoim risk of oblivion by 
liking its j'l ia in solid books, it is cvejywlitre 
1 da lining miong tlu j)a»[»lo tlumselvts Uo this 
tllai, tlu dilhisiou of smntihc ldtus, the dis- 
livoui ot tin ilugyfor tvuytlnng t onnet ted with 
tlu supi l u itui il t \a.})t it ligion itself, and the great 
indiistml iliangis iml lmpiovtmuits of the lawt 
liltv yt ns, int hiding a gn itly lilt reasal shifting 
of tlu people fiom out distrut to another, have all 
toiiduial In tlu llutibh Lsl nuls, no i llort has bf en 
m lilt to gtmiilist folk lou foi any pLiijHiK cou 
natal with mthinpulogy, ithnology or myotlnr 
sat mi , but m (Vi m my, is m will knowu, tho 
li unat biotin i», I u ob md Wdhc liu (liimm luve 
tmual tlu mat nt simpJt ustgis mil tr uhtions 
ot tin ]i is mts (uisuh to ivalltnt mount in 
jllu fi itui g n moti pa mils of tin u itmn il lu»toiy 
I OhkMOTh (l imitiu f oi issmibK of tlie 

lolk ’ oj ]x oph ) w is tin ti nn ipplied b\ thi 
»Si\ons to distiut matings gauially, though 
Kmibh is ol opinion th it oiii/mdly it was tlie 
' lh it uatmg of tlu u itmn, w liu li \a as it taw lids 
tom a fid hi'd tin jteii i n nji)t< , oi mating ol 
( tlu (iiunalloM oi < presi nt iti\i ot th» li ition 
(Kanhli s Saions ti / mjland, u p 191) 

1 bOLKTtlDTlT, liaitmnal m the liws of King 
I dw ird flu Milt i, i iu uly i\m>n\ mous Autli the 
lummon 1 iw oi litlia witli tlu lights wlncli tlie 
loimnou 1 iw lonlas on Llie paijdi ot taiglind 
i IM) LkVTON li, aii iiigtown of I'ngluul on the 
soutli i ist an fc of Kaif is i imimapal hoioiigli, 
a ipiut mil b itlung j»l ia , iml is situital 8d miles 
i at 'oiitli i ist of I ondou by iad, md ii\e milts 
w i u t st nth w t t of J>o\a It st mils on uncial 
giound it tlu foot ol i l mgi of lulls liu olili st 
pill lus m I n mow a all* y nossid hy a tmumu 
bant i nlw i\ a i id iu t It hi i ipidly c\ tv tidal 
iml inipioud since tin ojiunng of tlu South 
i ist 1 1 n KliIwm, uni tlio i st ihhshuunt of steam 
p it kits tiom this low i) to Boulogne, -10 miles to 
tlu outh i ist bitwcai th< two pilots is a 
submuim (him of looks only 14 1 ithoins under 
low av itti P»p (ISGIJhlJS F mutt s with Ilytlie 
m it tuinmg cm memlxi to jiuhmunt in I860, 
1 a0 \is ils, oi 2‘26,0*>1 tons, entiiai and tlearal 
tlu hnhotn r riie view iiom tin pur extends 
tiom Slukspi in ( li fl, at J)ovt r, to Fin light Head, 
it II ist mgs tin Boulogne haghts ue ilso attn 
On a hill m tlu Aianity in thennumsof Ilorrian 
mtn luhnu nts Ih u Ham y , tin disi merer of the 
ait nl ition of the hlood, was boin 
FOMENTATION (Lat form nta tin , also fotus, 
fiom fuiefi, J bithc), au ipplu ition of A\aimth ancl 
moist uri to a pirt l>y moms of cloths Avrung out 
of hot w iter, homt times medicated AMth \ t getable 
in fusions of substances caleul itecl to icluive pain 
oi itunulitr the suiface Thus, opium, helfadoima, 
ch miomile tuipt ntine, &e , are used in various forms 
in connection. AAitli fomcnhitions, a\1uc1i are of very 
gn it service in tho treatment of almost all painful 
loed duoicleis 

FONHLA.NQIE, Albany', journalist, burn m 
17^7, vy is intended foi the li ir, and became a 
pupil ot Chitty, tho eminent special pltader Castle- 
iiagh’s Six Acts made him a political writer As 
editor of the B rammer, the then leachng Liberal 
w ec kly journal, F exhibited a singular keenness both 
of Avit and intellect, and exercised no inconsiderable 
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influence on public opinion between the years baptismal font, in its normal form, consists of 
1826 and 1836 Leigh Hunt, who was his pre a basin or cup, more or less capacious, hollowed 
decessor in the editorship of the JEmmmer , says of out of a solid block, and supported upon a stem 
lum in his Autobiography, ‘Ho was the genu me oi pedestal It is ordinal lly of stone, but some 
successor not of me, but of the Swiits and Addisons an cunt example of hadcu lonts also occur, nnd* 
themselves, piofuse of wit even beyond them, and a h w of coppu or ot hi on a. In general, how* 
superior in political knowledge * The unraiti ristic s mi, it mvy hi mid that the font, m its exte rnal 
of Ins political writings mi\ be gathered tiom his i loun uni ch until followed tlu* prevailing style 
work, entitled England undo tirn n \dniunsh attorn ot ecclesiastic il mhitiitiiii ami om unentation. 
(1837), winch is smipl\ a rqmut of the mon | Eiom its connection with om ot the most solemn 
historical leading utieh -> published in the Kjtnmnn jutes of ltligion, it Incline veiy enl^ a favourite 
fiorn tho lunod of tin (’inning tud (»o<h uch suhit ct hu tlu cxe iusi* ot the di coi itm skill of the 


ministries, t o the 1 1 turn of the MiJlmunn mnnbti> , 
F ’s servius to the Wlims wm n w udid by his I 
appointment to thi‘ oiln i of Mutiny to tlu j 
Statistic il Deputin' nt of the Bond ot 3iadc m I 
1852 This pod which In htill liolds (lSf>J) dots 
not, it is unchi stood intuitu with his oi c imon d 
contnbutions to tin jouinil with wlmh his jmiiu 
has hec n so long i^soc i ite d j 

1 OM) 1)IT LA(’ is i n mu ot \ uuui, ipplu atom l 
m tint poiiion of fin Unit'd .st iti s whn h ongm illy 
belong! d to Kune li Cund i Finn mlych noting tin 
mm. i < xtmniLy ol m\ gii it bod\ ot tush w it<», 
it li is, si ond ml> bei n mule to mdu ib id] u cut 
localities ot dilhiint Kinds, rlinlly m eonmeiioit 
with LiUi .Super ioi, th< ^i mil i<sti\<*ii of tin St 
Lvwn in * , mil 1 ih< W mu* o, whu It i mpti( sitsi It 
from tin w« tw nd into J iK< .Mutuum 1 T Jm 
I’ ond ilu lac ot 1 alo Snpiioi li is lent its ipju 11 1 
tion to a nil m Minin'. >ii silintnl d l tiitum 
of ibout 20 null on it-, mu ihh tidmtui, tlu 
St IjOIU'. — 1 din K.muI du 1 u ol I il . \N nine h ilo 
iliHlguitis both i c t »uu t ’ md town ol A\ im oh in 
Tin liltd lid spuin' up in mil \ nut ls|. Jm i 

{ >lc as ml sitmtiou on i w undid slope ibou tlu 
ake, m ini]nutint ti uh m nun pm uioim, tiul 
timber, i gi< it nuiiibt l ot Vitisim will , and i 
pop uJ it ion in KSV) o 1 ib ut S000 
FO'NDI ( month, 1 umli), i mu ill town ot 
Ital), ill tin Jioith \w t .it tin piowm ol im l 

cli Lixoro, is sitiutcd lx mih horn tlu un t on 
the Appim Wij, uliitJi now ionns Us pi ni.ij.il 
fctuct, 50 links noith wist ot N iph II j m 
ill built, dirt>, md mwiibh town, m th« no li 
boiuhood ot i |m stiii l oils 1 d\( (tin me i nt Jam s 
Fundanu') > the suiioiinilmg pi im howxei (Liu i 
aiicicut Cumhn Myu, ihii h piodiv id tin f mum I 
(Jccubinwiru otcli at turn s), is m i y InutluJ 1 | 
is Muiouudid in p it l>\ wills oi c\(lo]>. in Lnu 
tuu, md liis i popnl ition ol >700, who u< id 
to he m tlu lnglu '•t d» gn i wild mdJiwIis > 

FONSL CA, a b^ on tlu P uitie coi^t of (’< nti il 
Arreru i, Jiei bctxu i n tlu two stitis S n Sdv ul u 1 


ntist, md tlu it m Htill picsuwd iu different 
c hiuc lu s louts x\ luc h exhibit c h u ictcristu s of each 
uid ill tlie suci cssiu i islnons tin ou 0 hw bull cbmch 
in Inti c tine li is p issed kiihc the introduction of 
the tout m its prisent hum 3 hue is hoiuo doubt 
is to win Iln r my existing sptumcn m England 
n illy bi longs to tlu Sixon puiod but examples 
uc tmmd oi ill tlu* 1 iti i itvles, from the Early 
Noiiinn down to t he 1 it ( sf u u\ d of C Sot (uc arohi 
tec tm i in oui own diy tin Lilly English, the 
Ihconlid ot which i In mtilul cximpli incurs iu 
tlu i Inin U ol Ml Sunil, Nmwnh, and tho Per 
]h ndii id u, w hu h is 1 1 u m its highest pci foe turn at 
List Di it h un in fin sum . oiiftlx ol Noifolk 'The 
min veil engining exhibit-, i biddy cli uacteristic 



I out 


,»i mi n . e tlu tout of the bi ginning of the blth 
< wlii<h Minds m tin ehmihot »Sw iton, Lmi ohi 
slim , u i led about 1 *10 

Tlu ixtirnil fi< iu f eil tin bism si e mo to h ive 


and Nicai i pu It < 1 inns notice [imuijulJy is tlu 
proposed tin i m m s oi unntiniu mn r ulw i\ limn 
tho Fuel to ( ibdlo^ m Ilondmas 3 he mtn 
xening count] y hi been t ui\ivcd, md lipoitid is 
fax on i able 

FONT {Fans Jinjtft wah'), Mil us <1 u ul in 
cliiu chos us tlu li positor \ ot tlu baptisinil w itf i 
In the c -lily period, whd* inunnsion lontiinud 
to be the oiilinaiy nt< <»t tin whiuinstr ition ot 
the sacrament oi biptism tic lnj»ti dny (su 
Bafilst^jiv), oi othci jihee sit ijnrt tor the 
ceiemony, was fui imbed xutli i hasm mifluiently 
capacious to admit ot the ulnnnistiation of tin 
nte according to tic then picxilmg form But i 
w f hen it became eustomaiy 1o biptizt by illusion — j 
that is, by pouring the w ittr on the he ul ot the 
person to be baptized -the si/t eif tlu basin was ' 
naturally cbmmished, and c\i ntu ills it assumed 
the dimensions and the form which are now 
familiar to us in most of the medieval churches 
in Great Britain and upon the continent The 


bun n.griilly cumin ot elliptic d , hut most of 
'tlu 1 it' r touts m he \ igon il oi ( u n eight sided 
r I lie him w n i ommoiily suppoitid on i sim lo 
, jullai ol stem M mv e isis Imwexei, nu ur iu 
! w hie li it re sts on tlm e , four, or fn i ]ull irs, oi, as m 
jthi ingiiuii'', on a gioup of ]»illus or julasbrs 
I unite el into i seilnl st< m 3 lu e xti nor, an well of 
the bisui is of tlu ]n distil, w is often highly 
elce oi it' el, emlmardy with se uljitiue , hut nuasioiutlly 
als ti gold md (ohmis, tin rli signs on the basin 
(ommonlv representing suhjets connected with 
l)i]»tism, or its t>|xs and sunbeds We frequently 
mot iroun.i the jmlebtil figures of the apostles, 
sometiiiii » oidy eleven m numhu, Judas being 
omitfe d 

In th Bom in Cithohe < Imrcb, the service of 
La, tu >S ituriljy cm tarn a solemn form for the 
blessing of the baptismal f mt After a long ftenee 
of pi iyin, md ainul a vt ry imposing ce reme>nial, 

‘ chrism,’ or congee rated oil blessed by the bishop, 
and also the so called * oil of catechumens/ &re 

m 
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mingled with the baptismal water, which is re sm ( cl umbrage to Pope Gregory XII , who, m consequence, 
for subsequent ust With a ’mow to the prose nation discontinued the cardinal’s pm ate iionsions, and 
of tin wata thus rest nul, the font, especially av lion thus disabled him from completing the splendid 
it ih of poious atom, is sunn tunes lined witli b wl , [ works Ik had intrusted to F — viz, the ftistina 
and fioni an < irly rlitr, it ih furnished with a lid, ! ( h ijm I in Santa Maria Maggiorc, and an adjoining 
whuli is scumd by a lock, and is often of a highly palm* In this emergency, the spirited architect, 
ornamental iharutci | out of lm* own funds, carrnd on the nobit designs 

r Ih< oi din u y pi ire of the font is at tin wiitcrn ni lus pation, on tin same sc ih of magnificence 
eud of tin n iv i , 1 k u th* « nt t met ot the elnueli, but m wlu*h they wm tommenud, and ior his dis- 
in many cases it studs in asipantt t h ip* I oi mtacstal di votion rttuved lata ample reward, 
baptist* ry m at lc ist in i compiiLuunt viiuudj w hen the c udin il uiidei tlx name of Sixtus V , wob 
of] for tlx purpose Lvt u win n it studs in tin opt u J . ilh d to the pqul eh in F is papal aichitcct, was 
nm, it ih proptily unlosal b y 1 1 ul 1 unploy d in i \ nitty of important works, amongst 

Tin hiptiHind font is nut to hi eontoundi d with, wlutli st mds tou puuousl\ the wonderful rtmoval 
the ‘holy water fount,’ vvludi usually stunL n< u 1 md u nation ot tin tolossal Egyptiui obelisk, 
tilt entrance of Kom m ( ' itludu dinidus, md fioni I to be san now in tin pi i// i of »St JVters lie 
wliit h ptisoiis c uii i in r spimkh tin ii tmdn i«l m , illaw uds natal siwril otha obelisks, md w<os 
ret ogmtum ol Un mu ud pimH with wlmli wt i mtuistid by Sixtus with tin omstriution of tin 
ought to • ntu flic lioiisi ot God noi vvifli tin iLitum Pilia, uni nt the f noons \ itie in Library 
put* ina oi s(t< i <n unit, vvhidi is fnmid in tin dnm d * lie icsloi itmii « >1 tilt odumm ot liijiu and Anto- 
oj tin snristy ot mt m nt c bun Ins md whuli v n i iiiiiih, md tin ( oust nit tion ot tlu icpnduct known 
lute nd< d to ranu md i u i y m i> the wilu ml] is tlu ly na J ih< > , tit si l \ i mt ution imongst the 
in 1 1< an ting t lit sural \issih, tlu ilt ir luu us uni many wanks of" utility i\autal by I'outina On 
the otha fuuiituu usal in tin iduumsli itum ot tin ] tin death of bis fmnd ind pition, Vopi Sixtus, 
aubaust Sa Fib Vs Ilhmtmhont of /!optt*nini F , thiougli tlu inti igu< s of iu\ ldious < nomu s wms 
Font* Simpson’s ,Sr //is nf jlapti*mul fonts \\ ( t ,i i s I tripped ot bis post is p qul aidnta t ill l r >‘>2,but 
hut /tut Lt unm Uinta mi s Jhuhmn/u/l*ihn I w is mum di itdy piofluc il a mi ml ir appointment m 
,, /vkrmAIX . . A1T , 41 I tin limn of tin king of N iplc s Dining bis sojourn 

POM AIM BLEAT n town in lima j n f*hi m ^ L . t j 4 s t \, f utal u ny imposing dt signs , the 
depart mi nt ot Nun it Mum, is In lutifully situ rial j u , { # )ml x omande dong the bay, 

in tin midst of an i\iuiavi fonst, m ii tin b ft ] ul|1L r im ,,»gst the dm f 1 Iih nma ptu»u ol a guilder 

bank of the S. mi, C> ii.il. s smith « ist ot I ms wi h h nll(l||1 NS ls f inlul lllio dlut by nth. rs, 1ns death, 

winch it is cornu eta both by hit mu is on tlu Nun, in h>0 - , t |)H u ,t JJk j lls pi mini] super 

and by rail w iy Hun m avail t.m j.ubl u I(ltuulim( hi ll( htni r ti„ undatdarm lesson, 
buildings imoiaol b. is two liosj.it ds mu natal rm , )l( , Usu( luiI to I.h f itha s gi. at wealth, and 
by Amu of \ustm,lln othn by M uUnn de Mon som( () f i lls , c lllu * w mpantul n»\ al irchitCCt on 
ti sji m It fimuslu 4 t «u, tt d« il or wim nut ii II t i u ^ ( i <ulSi 
for tlu c ijufil, md li is muiutiduns « »t jiojidun 

Its gt ipi s in I um d i ( Jutssi /tt s (A / on tii ni fit at it J O^iT \ ( N \ I T I Tc l i c de br it al pb\ siologist, 

1>0J» l(),|,(,q born it Fcuii uoln, in tin Itiliui lyiol in 1710 At 

F is dm fly fuiums for its did* ut m ph isnri tin tmninition of m d iboi ite icmrse ot study, 


palm oi tin kirns ot lima, md tin Ion st | i mud cm m the sivatl umarsitus of A'crona, 
tint suiiomids it rin fond i ov is an a(. lit ot j l’umi J'ldui and lalogm, In v is ]>n suited to 


(d squin null 


mm h (nu 


tin iliin ot philosophy m tlu university oi Fisa by 


Tin t h‘U( m is ud to bin oiuindlv bail bmndt d I i uu s l Giuid I>uki ot Ins my Leopold, on 
by bolutt tlu Pious low ml tlu uni ot tin loth Mieei tiling lus fitlui ippomtal P eomt phjwolo- 
antuiy It w u n built m tlu Ulli • by loins gist, uiddiugal linn with tin oigimsatiou of a 
vri , ot whom, md ol Philippi \u_iidi it w is i iimsi inn of liiluril history md phy smlogy, which 

fixomiti lesuli m e md w is mlugai by Louis 1\ to Ibis d i\ is nm of tlu seieutilie maivids of 

mil lus situ < ssoi s \|(u bang illowal to f ill into Florani It aunpiisis i sujietb tollietion of the 

da ay ltvvisnpund md anbdlishal by 1 i uu is I ]»Iu noun n i ol tin iinmal vigitibh ind mineral 


i a uv al 1 In 1 mpi toi ( ’b u h 


with I kingdoms, In subs m i \quisitdy iliboiate senes of 
ding ! w ik modi ls, npusuitniu tlu hum ut boely »us a 


liuslmpbndom m Id') \linosii\ny mi at ding ! w ik modi Is, npusuitnm tlu hum ut boely as a 
king iddal sunn th'ii in tlu w iv ot u 1 n«i mont m I w hob uul i uli iimnit. sjui it. oigm A similar 
emln Ilislmu at, so tint n b« us tin ibuietu mil lolla turn w is exautid In V lor tin nmsaim of 


style ot ilmost i \ i i y a nt m \ 


A ie mi e by onlei ot tlu Pnipemi Tosc])h II 


lu tlu 17th i it w is (In nsidiiKi ol ( hmtm i ot clud 'tth M udi ISO! 1* s eluef w ntings consist of 


Nwc di II iltei 1m 1 1 it In itu*n md in tin ftithf,< if>* 
Cn/s slle < uisal ha said uv M mid slu to b« 


I si i nt In anisidei it ions on the v irious phenomena of 
I phy si. il niitabrlity, liuhntht Ftltno/n/u *opta la 


e\ceutiil I ndii Louis \l\ it w a oiuipud by 1 nnnnlt (l louuce, 17M)» uul J)> t Mufi dcW 

Mutinn eb Monti spin md uudi t l oiu \\ b\ Imlt (Luu i, l7tT») 


Du l.un uul lu u IV)' .‘"'j. Ml » i- .1.1 um, I , ,., UNr VNES , iOI ls> w », h„rn Cth 

i prison 1 1 hu m nly two yi ns *\ x ip.aon mv yj lM |, jy,; ^ ^y 10 it, uul w is sprung from uu old 
stit< <i umutii'i in. lll l,s lu * 1 ' ' ”] nl b‘u>t< -tmt l.unilv ot J^ui^.u.lm -\tUt the com 
^lomjotluts th- ut - "; >< 't*»» o. N , mn , u ) 10 Mult to Vuu. Mhere he 

lS !’ |K \ ' "M 1 , f ' 'Im-imua , i. putituin b> lus ..nm. It Cn de num 

ami th. ij.utim nts i.ston.l m th. lut. of th, lbth , f g ; (1> lrlSi 177 s) uul L> I en/,r (Paris, 1778), as 

untmy v j NO j ns mc tiu d trinslatum of Fopt’s Exsay on 

1 ONTAN \, Domini, o, in c mini nt cnginar 1 fun uul lus milt ition ot ( day s Eluty written m a 
ud lucbiti ct, bom in r»l> it Milt m tlu uunity ( onntnf ( htuthtfmd During the lit volution, F 
ot Laki Uoino At tin i^i ol twenty hi joined i undue tod \ annus journ Us in the popular interest, 
lus hi otha, ilso an xulutat in Honu, uul in a bnof In 1S02, he was made a membei, and m 1804 
puiod uhicxed a reput itiem sn lluu ntly brilliant to piesident of the legislative bodj Hib admiration 
attr vtt tlu notice ot the ni igmiiee nt Uaidmal Mon ot Napoleon an as great, and his splendid oratorical 
tulto, to whom he a\ is apjmjnted piivatc ivichitcct talents were often employed in eulogising the 
The pomp ot this cirdinal seems to have given emperor’s acts. Even when Napoleon was only 

41)1 
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consul, F had irritated the republican party by with a population of about 800, dcseivee mention 
speaking of the French people as evict* (subjects?) as the set ul of the battle of Fontenoy, one of the 
In 1810, he entered tht senate Aftei the fall most furious c ontests m the 'war of the Austrian 
of Napoleon, he passed mto the sen ice of the Siu cession The battle was fought lltli May 1745, 
restored Bourbons, and wax raised to the peerage tht opposing Jones hung tho Fnnch 1>0,0(H) strong, 
by Louis XYIII lb ditd 17th M nth 1821 1 Lis undci Mandril Niu and llu. allies (English, Dutch, 

various writings, piosi uul pottn, hut been mul Aiistmnx), in maily i quill tout under the 
colleettd and edited by Simti IVuu (2 vols , Vans Duki ut Fumbirlmd \ftt i a h ltd fought light, 


Duki ot Dumbt rl md 


1837), aiul aie reguded as modtls ot eh ''into and I tht illnx \un lomd to u tit it Iln loss on both 


correctness 

FONTFN VY LE COMTE, 


hull s w ct St iti d it iboiit 7000 tin n 
VONTl'WY FOXTEVK \ \ \/V [f ons Unaldt] 


nil town 


VENDfiE, i town of lrunt m flu dipirtnunt ot limit, in tin ilipntimnt ol M urn et Ixme, 
of Vcndu, is Mtuittd in i pit ismt \ tilt \ on Hit S milts wonth t ist <»f Smmin with i population 
right b ink of the \tinlu ^7 units ninth t ist of of ihoul S >0, owt -i it i oiigm to i v\t dthy and 
La Kot ht lb din stmts ot tin oldc i poitiou t r It In itt d il»l>« \ now <oii\«ittd into i pnson for 
of the town an ninow uni toitnous Its tlntf ihviu dt ]> utnu uts 'Ibis tbU y win founded by 

buildings it* tin bt mtiiul liothit tlmuli ot Notii Ib.but d \ilm sd, i Union monk, m 10<M) t 

Dame, with ispm ill foi t lnji tht tolltgi tin tlu itsnhint ol i uion istu sot u tv « omposed of 
tlicitit, md tin muntim iiom whnh tin town is puutmts ni both st v s I his siudx took the 
sudtolnuf ilmuil it? iimu V li is but n m mu M urn ot tlu Urdu of hnfmon/t It iollowid 
futures, tmiu i u s, md l ti id* in tunlx i md is m tin msttit mb ot bundal, 1ml bid this pen 

cntnpdt tor tin uetuils and toiniiitiditu s ot tin bmty, tint tin monk win ndtd by ul abbess 

south lh»p 77SO md not hy in d»bot 'Flu oidu ot I Hoonspieul 

FONTENTLLF, Ihiiwi n ii Down, i»j m tlnough Fium md mlo .Sjaiu, ind m the tonnei 
emiiu lit In in h intlnn wtshoin it Ioann, lltli (oiintiv * sjk . i ill> u.jniml gn it mins 11 io 
Fibiuuy 1 1>~»7 His mini w is m id uh il< md Ins ddu ss. s ol F bt burnt d, ioi tin most put, to 

mothu i sistd ol tin gn it ( oimilh Ht bt mu dlustmms tmulns uni wtit sul»|ict only to tho 

Ins studies ill th tollies ol tlu Jtsujls it bom n, s At i litu ptimd tin Mtmliuss ol the 

and it tht ot N, oht um d tin pn/< ioi i I dm nionidu. (list iplme w is nliud in luoiu ot the 

pot m Dining the m\t thru p ih li. pioltsstd nun, win in . , lmwi u i , in tin 1 It h t , spi ung great 


to study 1 iw , but m it ilit y Inisu d bun t If \\ jtli tin disonlti? tnvlnilh tin onlu ol I 1 ltll into 

more iut( ii sting suit]* «. is ol lustoiy, p.xtiy, uul disim|»iit, but tun it tht «mtbn ik ot tin French 

philosophy Mtii pissing i in ul m k ill, In tom Involution Jt pox t j st d r »7 pi mins m li un t , which, 

inenct d to pi at, tisi , but lost tin lust cum whnh howt w r, wt n Jht n ibolisbt d along v ith tin other 

he conducted, uni in (oust tpn m t nnoumid tin 


nion i it in s 'llu town is of pttiilur nitcust to 


Ini for c\u In 1<>74, In wmtto Pans, wlitit ho Lnglmlmwn, fmm tht lot tint it tontuns the 
uitt rid upon a Iibiuy cum md *oon att um tl to “uuhiy of h< m i d ol tho IMudigtiitt kings of 


celebrity ind imh pt mlt no lb w is i »u nihi t ot 
se\ei il learned souttns, uul Horn lb99 to 17H, 
held tile ofhet of Sttittuy of tin At idtmit tbs 
Sciences, but die lined tin post ot prt suit ut F 
died at Fans 9th Jimmy 1 7 37 hiving tu uly 


rnghtul uul of tht tount 
how i vt l , only t ht Hindu 
ot lb in y J L , ot bn tjut ui 
l It uior ot (i union, of 
( 'o m th 1 non, uul ol 


ol \njou Ol thi so, 


fimalud lus 100th yt u, wittily numbing to his Isdnllt, tlu tpittii ot 
fnrnds, ax lit tvjmtd It m soulbt ]us huh unis bdm h ivt bun pit 

mats je binsunt (t ituiit dillunltt iltlu ’ ( I tlon t sn\id r l In old uum istu 

suffer, my frit min but f lit I i sort ot dillnnlty in buildings uul tom I 
llMiig an^r longt l ’) iln gn itt t put ot Ins mum 5 mis, Minoimdtd by 
rous poet u d, histoiu d or itoiu d pluhixophu il, M dls l, ul tovtimg ln»m 
and gcicntj fu writing though nun li ulniind it tin f'»it\ ti» lilts u n now 
time of thui public it ion, lust now filltn m ,» bum mu *>1 tin luen 
obliMon lit posst sst d, bout \ t r, dong with git d l ,n °l limu, in 

skill in ripn h< ntation i pottn il turn m mind, uul "huh ibont ‘J(H)0 ton 

an acute in tt Ut c t lb sviott i It w opt i is, among ( v,( t H l»oth st x« s in 
otheis, /> // r inuisnal am 1 dim itn tonlinid uul ktjit it 

pastoial (utilltd I /ttlt/m on st. vuil tiigtdns iiuliistml tu t ii]» itums 
Bnduj,. Jtloht coTTitdns. fablt s. lumtivi ^ ( 1,1 Kiount *»f this 


iff 


an acute mttiitit lit wioit i it w opt i is, among . ai s n« 'y ^ 

otheis, PttjJn /> // r iniusnal am 1 dim itn tonlintd uul ktjit it 

pastoial (utilltd J nth/in on scvnil tiigtdns mdiistnil tu t ii]» itums xtK{) ly ^ V 'M? 
BmtiU), A spm , Jtloln toTiudns, fablt s, lugitivt ( 1,1 mount ot this 'Jifr ilT 

pieces, epigiauis ^c Of his poise wi itings wc may l ,lon jn t htwth* t ** s \V; of 

mention the Lftf/t \ <tn < h mhn tPUn tin. ])m l 1 •hufnu<jk )ouiiml i 2d . y (F Ur A 

lotpieM rhs Mod * m tin minim of bin 1 in , lus suns, vul i ]» 101 y I iA 

Entrehui'i ?r/i l<t Pluuthf f/» s Mouthy whit h, FORTIN A LIS i , ^ J ^ & | : fi 

although mm h it id om e, li is now bttomt obsolttt ff( lllM m (M( dlud 'Y J w Jy VkSI 

in con^fjuenci of tin uiv uu inn r.t of sticnu , md to f/ u/ltl( , ntf bnt’hivm^ f J! s§fW l)WZ* 

his treatises ib mi V Lust* in* dr Jhm >S m h Lonhnu, ^j 1( j Uil j J1JL f)„ |, f , Sf)IrJ f J.V 9r0 wfim 

Bui VOrtqtnLtlw fablt*, uni Ins lJu*hnn dv Thnitu 0 f ^| J( j, lx< dnmsl \\ Si 3J vj^ 'fljf 

Fian^m jusqu'd Pv>n* ComttUt, which n f-t ill con ith, mt h! dk * Sivud 

suited F was partn ul irly ( t h hi it* <1 for Ins bon tJ , s U( ]ij ], n n < ** ^ 

rnoh, and for tin mamni m wlmli k< cditnl tin ^ ]lH h, the <u’i it i (ucab W itn Moss(Fonfo- 
Mtmoires de VAuvhmo da Gantt's, and cxnutnl ^y xt< i mint (/ T onft andjn/utua) 

his Eloqes It is also pci nip* worth mt ntiorimg, j L , 1oU111 ^ upon r, .wus. m onpnuU, ill- 

that at the age of 9‘2 lit sti’l wn»tc irndTigilfl’ ’ ro ^ s tl „| r t»ots ol tms ' lht (J ul iul yp lr< * ‘mil lid, 
ll»0!u>™ Comply Lay b.cnnpul.hHho.l^.rU m , >r „ oLs UI(I ^ 
times The most complete edition is that published njiiarkihh loi tin ol k u akL>cule« 
at Fans (3 vols 1818) diflunlty w*th whnh it 

FONTENOY, a village of Belgium, in the pro- bum-*, cvtii whin comjdettly dnod, on which 
Vince of Hamaut, 5 nulea southwest ot Toumaj, account it is used m some parts of the north of 

m 
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Europe for limn# ehimneyH, to protect the adjan ut 
wood work from fire Jts fihootft are a foot oi 
mon in length, and branched , they float in the 
water The fruit is on the aides of the stuns or 
branches 

FOOD AVI) DRINK Although nc irly m\Iv 
elumutary 8u bst xti( < s in known to (lit mist <, mik 
a coinpitritmly small number of these take p irt in 
the formation of nun uni othci mini ds , md it in 
only tins hiti ill number ot < onstitueiits which 1 1 c 
essential e lenue nts ot out food Tin sc elements uc 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, phosphorus, 
sulphur, i lilomic , sod mm pot issiuin, e ikiuiri, m ig 
liesiuin, iron, and iluonne 

Carbon, hyehogui, mtiogin md e»\\ m lK 
supplied to the s\st< in by file dbimiiiiMi) ^innji of 
alimentary principles (y< Dm) u/ , ilh mn n 
iiln me, oml ease me which oeeui both m the imiiiil 
and vegetable kingdoms md tin glut* n cunt mud 
| m vegetibhs Anmiil flesh, < r js, milk, com, md 
many ot lie 1 wmtdde pimlmts eontiiuoin or mine 
of thf He jitiiK ipk s 'I hi «'< I itmou n«»up il u i ilm 
dines the sum e 1* nn nts into tin yshm, wluu 
such suhst me < s as pie p u itmus ot icin' I ini, c dv< 
feet, etc , aie ids.cn is lood < uhon hydrogen md 
o\ygcn ue abumlmtly lid rod neil into the sy den 
in the fmm of mu. u stiuh (which omus in lug* 
cpimtity in the eucil gi un , li giinmnms seels, 
roots, tubus Ac , use el i-, i ood ), md oigmn acid) 
(which, iseitm malic , 1 ut un uid Ac, occur ju 
mime ions vegetibhs employed is lood) Cubou 
with i little liydiosn md < i x \ g« n o< < m s ibmidmtly 
m the ole igmous jr mp ot dmiuifuy pmu iph s in, 
toi inst lue e , m ill tin 1 it, sm t, butte l ludoillhitvve | 
tat, ill the oily seeds i ntit , w dnuts, < ot o c mils ! 
Ac , and in i dtv lood , u h\u, bruit, uc PIion 
phoTlis is suppli* d to us bv 1 lit fie sh blood md 
bones used is tood (the lie hoi Inin n c pi i ill\ 
riell m phosphoric mitlci) md in tin I i in « *t 
\/utoiH pheiNph ite n j| i i i tonshtiieid ot in my ot 
the M got dde S tl I d is lood I he systi m ele n\(S Its 
sulphiu t rnm tin idnim o| ih It tin ill mint n ot 
i„gs, md tin e hum <»l milk, horn tin \< n h iMe 
llblJIJC of (mil Ae tie 111 tile \ ( * e t ible ill IlltH II ol 
tmnipi, c i tiii flow e i n, i |iu gus \i , md imm tin 
\e get dill < isc mo ot p< ise md In ms \lu-t oi the 
uiliuuv u ge t iblt s e out tin il, e pee i illy tin f ivn 
/era Chlorine md soil mm in the bum <*l < blonde 
of sodium, ait moic <u 1< nn dmndintlv eemtumdin 
dl V li u tn s ot aniui il i(»od irul ue t ike il se p u ite ly 
ns < ommon s dt Put iN'.mm i * oiiNtiftu nt ot both 
ilium ll sinl \h(t il ill lood it Oi ( ill n iri < onsidt 1 tide 
quilititv in milk ud in tin June tint pi i me ite n I 
nmmal lie sh md mod ml md pi mts tout un it \\ c 
derive the eiiluum ol mu ‘-i tun tiom lie di bone , 
eggs, nullc, Ac (ill * • i whnh eontun s ilh ot him) 
most vtgc tdde s il-ii eiiiitiiii 1 me sdts, md motliu 
feouret ot mu e Juum in common w ite i whnli 
Usually eorituns l»olh lm ubondi md sulphite oi I 
lime Migntsium in smill qumiitv is gem idly 
found m those foods tint coniein cihnnn Iron in 
n constitu* nt ol tin blood found in nn it , uni it 
occurs m srudlu (piuitity m milk, m tlu yoke of] 
egg, and in ti ms in most v< git iblc looeU I lum me 
ocuus m minute' epimtilv m the boms uul teeth 
This annll qumtitv in ut minted feu bv the tiuiN 
of iluoiuic louud by Di (xcoigc Wilson m milk 
blood Ac 

These sample boelu * are not, bowc ni, < ip ddc ol 
being ass mill ite d and converted into tissue the v 
must be previously combined and this eombmitiou 
la pnnimlv conducted bv the vegetable kingdom 
The nuiuluL «if combined than nts vanes thus 
w vtc i c ontamfc onlv tw o , sug ir, st u c h, f it, Mid m * ny 
organic, auds, eoutam three , caserne contains five, 
and Jibime and albumen contain biv 
406 


It would be impossible, and it is quite unnecessary, 
to mention m this aiticle the different animals and 
id mis that are used as food by different nations 
The' hubject is, however, an into re sting one, and 
those yvho yvish to study it may be referred to 
Mole'se liott’s FlufHiohffie dm N ah ruwj'wmthl , 1850, 
and osptu illy to Reich’s A r ahrwiqs und OtmixMnti' 
till nndt ( 1 S0() 1M>1), wlmh is th* most learned 

m*l < Dboratc woik on the subjee t in any language 
Dunks ue nmnly Jiqnid foods. They nil put un 
to the ujiuous gioup notueel in the article 1)IFT 
r l In y uc ii range cl by Ik re iri m Inn Trtntute on Food 
ond J)tjf in the si\ following orchis 

J W u< il igmous, t u in i< i uiis, oi s u e li u me di inks 
is foist w ite i ( bill* yvv ite j gnu 1 Ac Tlu*y 
in vuy slightly nutiitive, and differ but little 
fiorn c ommon w ite 1 

‘J Aiomitu ni islnment elimks— as te i coffee, 
flioiolitc, md e o< )i I lie action of the lust 
two h notieeel m the utiel* D'U The last two 
dunks * onl nil i tonsiek l vble epi mtity of oil and 

st IK h 

J Y< idiilous eli ml s -is lunoiiule, gingu been, 
i ispbe ii v v ine ti vv lei, A < J In v iJJ iy tliiist both 
by the Kiel w huh tiny eontun and the w du, uni 
foim cooling mfi‘41 e** Imtn elimki 

[ Dl lllk-i c out lllllll eel llllle UK l osili 1/01110 - the 
Inoiln mil soups 'use il piopeilv pie piled, 
sh mid eontun dl tn dublc coiiNtituc-uts e>l tin u 
mgr eln nt 

> 1 miihivc oi null y drinks s mini il milk the 
milk ol tlu < 0(01 n l, uid ilniond milk i dunk 
pie p u i el from -ewccl ilnioneh \niiuil mjlk con 
tuns ill the e ,1 jdi d muidiuds ol food, the ; 
otlie In lie sll Id ly lllit I if IV ( 

fi Mcohedu md (din i ndosn ding dunks— | 
imluelm mill lnpioi en luei in it-' \ inous forms 
ot \h tout md poitu wuun spmts m thin 
v moils lonn ol l l uulv 1 1 * nv gm »vlndcv, Ac 

( dll i U k <1 eln ti t c ul > *y n 1 \ l I) i l*c c i pos 
sc ''nc n i tliK.lolel Jiopeily it qiu ru lie N thiut, it 
->t mini 1 1 1 cli in md il 1 ik< 1 1 i Midn i< nt epi unity, 
mt * \ ic d * n md h tly it 110111 she or stungllnns 
I I'h* j»ov\ci of ippt ism <■ t lm t dtp ills oil the 
ae jiii oils m^K di* id w Jo* n it emit uns, w mtid H*)rm 
wild ly it S I* leluloiM e e liNtltllc ids (cilliOllU 111(1 
vc c tu ui If ds st mm! din. , c In c i mg, ui intoxu it j 
mg ] )* i\\ c l i) di 1 iv e 1 e it he l wholly or punCipalJy 
tiom the ileohol whu li it emit uns (Horn 2 to »> jioi 
cc nt ) , 1 istly , ds nutnliv c oi stn mdliciiing quality 
in di n\id limn tlu fii< u, divtiuu, mil aimilar 
stili times < oid mn 1 in it, mmeovei, tlu bitter 
pnm ipli oi hops ifnifiis on bur tonic properties 
PkhuIIunc e oinb] dl <1 epi ilitu s bin pious iiLfrcsh 
m_, md N'lluhnous ibmlv (it 1 ikm in modera 
lion) md m Agin ddc uul v du iblc stimulus and 
support to those who haw to umitigo much bodily 
f ituue ’ 

\\ me' is our most v du iblc k stoi dive when the 
|>owcrsot the lioily md mind hive been i*vcrtixeil, 
but ii tlu most poked lu iltli is conijutibic^ w ith 
lot d ibstimnie trom it no jioNMible benefit can 
| i< nu to i lu iltliv ]>* rson tiom coniTncnung its 
use I lie uses ot wine as \ tonic diu mg eonvales- 
euuc afte i lmguing dise'o.sc«, and ot e'lther wine or 
sjunta in some icute' diM isos (tcvcm, Ac), are too 
will known to recount noth e 

Tin action of spirituous dunks his been noticed 
m tlu article Din, ami will be iiuthu discussed 
ni the irtule Tim in v\e i 
We shall c(»mludc this pal'd of the subject with 
a word oi two on tlu combine nts or seasoning 
ajimta which ue t ike n with foods for the purpose 
of improving their llwour Excluding salt, winch 
must be coiibideied is a saline alimentary principle* 
the most common condiments, such os mustard, 
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capsicum (Cayenne pepper), pepper, the \anous to vegetables Both iv\ roasting and broiling meat, 
spices, &c , owe their action to the presence of a the first application of heat should bo considerable 
x oUtile oik Sauces are usually Hunt mixtures of aud rapid, so as to form an outer coating of coagu- 
these condiments with alimentary substinces. In latcd albumin (pist as in boiling), which retains 
a healthy state, condiments and sauces alluid little the mitntivc nuttus within the cooked moat, Iu 
or no nutmtion , and although foi a time tho> may roasti d uu at, nothing is n moved but some of the 
stimulate a di bib t iteil stom u h to me reasid action, auporhud fit ami the giavj, which is itself an 
their continual use lievu fids to induce a subsc liticlc of lood '1 ho elicit of lousting on sucll 
quent increased w< ikmss of that oi <_ m »S lit and xcgitiblis is vppks aud potatoes is to under them 
vinegar an the <mlv ixuptions Wlun used m moic ludutiu uid digi stilde than tlu\ would bo 
modulation, tin v is ist m digestion xiiugnr, by m tlu i iw stiti by bplitting their btaich grams, 
rendering must id u liliu mori tluul md both and rendering tluin 111011 solubh 
together, h\ piod in mg, is ])i Tkaumont lu hives, 11 iking (4 \ ) ai U 111 tin sune manner us roft*U 
a fluid hniii_ r Mini, in do f \ to tho gistiu ]\ine , 1114 but unit tlms cooked is li s wholesome, ill 

(Kj pnwmit'i ft rid Oh\t t mfioti't on tin (Sadm Jinn const qui mi ot its bt uu; mon mipic glinted with 

and t/tp P/n/siol'Hf/j tif ])h/<'fion p 40 1 dm ISIS) t mpy 11 11111 itu oil 

Tin eookiry of foods, di hough putidly uotued Fixing is tlu most obji « tuuuible of all kinds of 
in the utul<sJ>oNiM lo oil im tooivirx Dili, (ookux In this ojm r it uni, In it is usually applud 
Ac, n quins smin m 1 d iiuisidu itum m ilu bv the 111 1 * inu ilium ot boding i it 01 oil Various 
presi nt pi iu piodui Is ot tin ib composition ol tlu tat urc set 

All foods pos-is mi * m ouini id itriiflun is hu xvhnli ui m iy obnoxious to tlu stomachs of 
anim il fhsh md tm\lucoiis substnuis, iti|iun to mx 1I11D 

1m 1 unhid hi ton lu mg 1 it< n, tin onl\ ixuptions luilim li is luwn th it ► dti d nn it is, in so far as 

buiio tlu o\st«r md sonu npi huiN J In piou ••si , 1 mill it mn i lounrnid 111 imu li tin h mu state as 

of s'lltiu r , pu 1 11114 md smokin' linden tlu mini d I nu it fiom wlmli good soup bis bun mwb Alter 
tivtmis, md, is w 1 s}i ill pi ( rdl\ si i (it ill 1 u ids ! 1h di li is bun mbbid tin I spimklid with dry silt, 
in tin 1 isi ot sdtm ) mdm < In mn il e h m 1 1 bum is hound imountnig in bulk to om thud of 

which pi ilu tin m< it 1* s-, nutntmus I tin lluid umtiinul in tlu 1 iw lit sh r l his brim in 

'Ilu 01 (him \ opu itunu it inukiix 111 Moiling j Jouml to unit 1111 1 Imu (juuitity ot albumen, 

loistmg bimlni' biking, mdtixin. 1 oiubh plm jib it r s, 1 u tu u id, pol isb, cri itinc, and 

lu tin i isi ot u u t ibb »■ inning iiiu 4 s the 1 1 n itmim siibst mu i wbub 111 1 * si nil il to tho 
solution ol ^umniy uid tubuiiu niithis tlu I constitution ol tlu tl< sh, wbub tin li tint loncs ill 
liiptuii md put d solution ot st m I) inns Ilu jnuhitiu \ dm 111 pi ojmu lio 1 t<» t lu n ibsti u liou 
10 1> id ition ot dlnmnu »us lupnds md tin mon 01 | 1 In pnsuxition ot food iujuluh some notice 

li s^ i oniph li 1 \]nd"ion ot \«>1 itdi ml In tin hoilm j , lluu nu tln»d u/ , pnsuviLion by udd, pn Her 
ot t\i sh thui 1 iki -> pi u 1 \ inui in Its pi 1 tut 1 x itum by tie 1 iheuui o f m md pu Her v ition by 

EM p 11 ition ot tin Wubh fmpi tlu msolubh uni I ulliu T u» imtu 1 d in tin uluh N 1 1*^1 1 1 ICS The 

Htdiunt 1 * u loiding to tlu duiition oi 1 ti bnun^ [ lit i is onl\ ol 1 omp 11 d i\ 1 lv limited triplication 

tin imoiint oi w iti r (inph>\ <1 md itstimpu dun , tin lumiil, known u Vjipiit 1 nntliod, b ih bun 

at tlu unuuu nu nu nt ot tlu opudion li w 1 I suuu slully usul 111 tlu I n r hnh nivy for many 

wish tin I >od d nu it to nmtim tlu lit »■* l nnount |x« u s , tlu (but objution to it n it i expense the 

ot nounshmg millu md diMegud tin soup m ( thud nntliod inpiu p vu luu dn ulysun, tho 

broth that is Hiimlt inimi lx r humid xu mtioibei , < lui it<i ol tin mi it mil i< mlir it boili di tn l< nt 

it into tlu bodi i whin tin w di 1 i in 1 *d iti oj ( m nidntiu Tiutiiid, md utudJ} mjiuiouH if li 
busk 1 luillihoii W t J t ' ,* fif» fill bodiii r Im » li u forms 1 jumiijid md lontmiuuis utxli oi (bit 

lnmuti s, in nidi 1 to 1 n i_ r uJ ill tli dluine 11 m 1 tie , lo l'i< liutleds \u must eld ]m si 1 \ ition by 

suiiiu, md tlms to < on\ 1 1 fc it into mil l m li 11 i *■ 'ml im pesij\ ilnnj wilh mlii and with vinegar, 

xiliuh upiillv ]invint tin Mitimu ot m » t« 1 11 to | md j>n <i\dion l*\ diyiiui it is will known 

tin intuio] md til 1 ( vpi ot tin pou md solubh | I hit nu it u | < ndi d in 1 iimle lost H its ti lulcuoy 

constituents nt ilu tl< sh into tJu \ iti t It (i',i t» putu l\, tin ‘ilet in* 1 lrmu vliub tlu smoko 

wati 1 is tlu n nidi l so is to uduu tin t< mpi m jdniws mtisiptu pmp< ity hi mg irrwoti, or 
tun to ibout Kill, md tins t nijniituii u ki [»f ujf 1 mni iliud bod, hnnokul im it lupuri s ipuuJiar 
foi thi nu t s n y turn Jn wbub 111 n I'Ioim t 1 tub 1 dul u»bnu md 1 onuwhat bud uumint- 
the w light ot tie Till d f 1 tin u tn lr ‘hoM'i iru I u A it i*t iih dl it nutritm < onstiku nts, 

all thi condit nib u u folding tn I n ln^ unil d md is tlius pi* i 1 ibh to sdlul im it >Sugii and 

whu h ^\i to tin Ih mi tin pi iht\ In t uliptul to \nu„ir in (bnllx » in ployed m tlu jnesi 1 v ition of 
its usi 1 io.iil iM_ot bb piodu \< dlu m«st imjioitiut modi of 

If, on tli ml 1 1 b ni 1 w 1 w isb t » 1 l»f uu r o >d 1 jn 1 1 \ mg if ! e h of food \ li 1 In 1 mini d or \ 1 gc 

soup limn nu d in h » 11 Id pi e • it 111 1 uid u it* 1 1 t d*J< i by dm t diyin M< it is < nt ui> into 

and lu ing this tint ijind < dlt/ to tin bmlm r pouP 1 mii ill liu mout 1 ipiiitu ot mi null thuk, and 

The mten h mgi bitwun lie pun ol tlu tb sh md u r I ibli mti* m dl 1 ]»uu \ 1 Im v «n< nti mind 

the ixtunil wibi, win h w s pi*untid by tin 1 it 1 I i_h timpirdun *<» 1 to (oiguliti tlio 

foi im r pi moss, hi ii t do pin without hit dt mu ( dlnmun >nl tiny .m tl « u foiuplti iy ih siccatcd 

‘The solubh uid bipiduui tilmutsot tin Ih b u< b\ i']»» tin to 1 tumid ol vuv hot diy air At 

dissnlxcd 111 the xv iti 1 , and tlu xi id r jumtiUc tin « on. lusion oi tlu pn»u -v, tlu 'liunof liuafc aio 

into tlic mti nor of tlu 111 i->s u h 1 b it 1 \ti utsmmi (putt hud id pn • nt i luiulhd aj)|)eiiraTicc 

or less comploti lx Ilu ib sh ] >s* , wlnh tlu Roup 1 Di M uut {( tu tin ( ^nnj/ontnm of bond, 1850 , 

guns, 111 wjud in itt< r? md 1 >x tin ipintum of 1 ]» 171 ) o m bi„h t* 11ns of Lhia nu thod, which 
albumen wlmli is unnmonli 1 mo\ d bx skminuiu* - , 1 lu li u him- It sun 111 ( ration m Fins ‘hood 

as it rises to tin surt u> 01 tin xiitd, wbtUjt'nM pusiivid’ }u says, ‘wlutlur it be aniTnal 
coagidatx d, the im it h>s t s its b ndi rncsx, uul 01 x< _ t ihl< , Jn tlu ad 1 ,mf ( (l) of nnaammg 

becomes tough and haul and 11 « iten without 111 a In “’ll touddion though truly ixjiosfd to the 

the soli]), it not onlx loses much of it^ nutritm , itmo j>lur» for 1 grt it Tiundxr of years, and ( 2 ) 
propertn s, but also ot its digi s *til ibtx -Dicing a ml bung udiucd to on fifth of its original bulk 
Ji&tt'on hfj on the Chemusti if of Food p 123 I fiom il-> hiving lost all its water He adds, that 

Roasting is applied much moic to meat than [ tht picstrvcd xtgi tables resume their bulk when 
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boiJ< d m water, and that they so completely retain potato starch, sugar, clarified mutton suet, and 
thr ir aroma, that it is oftin difficult to distinguish \ in mis mineral substances, such as chalk, plaster of 
f b* Lw a n soups made with them, and otuers prepared Parn, rul < irth, red ochre, and Venctul earth, 
■with flesh \egct ibhs tli< last thru being used as colouring matters 

The adulteration of food of almost every kind is 'Jin idultt rations of ha f% unne, and iputts are 
milorbunately ho common a custom, that nui limit* *1 notn id in tin articles deu>t*d to those subjects, 
space will nn rily allow of oui noticing u i« w ol tin I mnpi) is ulultcnti d with wattr, sulphuric and, 
lending points in ri "ltd to it ! burnt Migu uid some tun* s with chillies, gruua or 

Wfuut floui is not unfmpiontlv adultu iti d with| juihIjm md pyroligneous acnl The English law 
one or mote ot tin following siibstanus flom ol illowsoiu put of sulphuiK a< id to 1000 ot amegar, 
h( ins, Indian torn, r\», or n<(, potito stinh dum ! with tin mi w ol pi < si lying it hom cb i ompositmn, 
chalk, carbon it* of migrusu, bonedust, pi ish » ol 1 lmt Mi II is^ ill iomid tli it m m any t im tliioc oi 
Turin, smd, city, I In oi oim mitten Jla J f *m iiwstln I* gd imouiil w is pu sc nt It xpptaia 

mlcrioi lloms and stuili do litth or n<> m limn 1 timii i \ i*l < n< « tiUinlwimi thi p ub oriental y i tun 
harm, most of the inojoinu mittiis m | >« * itiuls jimttu on adultci items tli il aiMim and couomim 
injurious, u id ot tJn m , ilum [mu ol tin lomnnm i ' Millumti m m* uuioinmou mgn dicnts m vinogu 
adultei itions) is tin woid i li* )k n* In id nhoiioi In < onnti ti«>n with umgir \v« miypliu PakU'i 

wlu it tlmu on tin ‘•y 1c in is in p ut din to tin 1 u_i lh H is*, ill inil\sid Ibdithunt pu kli s foi coppi r, 

quantity of solnbli ph*> pb iti s wjmh it omt mo ml distoMud tliit pononous until moil oi less 

When alum is uddi d, Lin si oliosuli it* s u< d« < om ibimdiutJy m off ot tin in, ‘in thin in a uiv 


When alum is uddi d, Lin si ptiospli it* s u< ill ioin 
posed m tin plot ess of in iknm bn id tin phosphoric 


ibimdiutJy j u off ot th* in, ‘in thm in a \eiy 
i onsidi j ibh quintity m <»n* in highly diletiuous 


and of tin phosphates unit ni£/ w ilh tin tlimiin i ot miount md in two m poisonous inioiint’ Pic 
the alum, md forming m nisolub)* t ompound 1 lit snud hints md m i I ibh s (* spu i cli > goose in mes, 
bench ual ethet of tin soluble phosph it* s is thus ilmh ub, gmu«_ ig< s, md oluis) u* olti n also con 
lost j t umn iti d 1 tig* ly w itli < oppi i In th* sc e is* s, the 

Arrow ?aot is idultei iti d witli potito flour, si"<>, i o]»p* i if m consul* i i)>]< quintity in ly be uisil^ 
Htiliih, Are Out of r >l) sunphs i v umu« d by Mr di tn ti d by pi t* mg v i pu e 1 ol ptilishi el item or steil 
Hass ill, 22 win idultu il*d, md in 1(1 oi tin m tin uspieled lnpml t*»i 21 liouis to which wi 
a ample s there w is scarcely apirtich ot tin gemmu piiuously i*hl i ti w *b<*pH ot mtiic icul The 
article 4*»pjHi will Ik d« positi . <\ thi non Oi immonia 

Suqaroi the infeiioi kinds is o* e ismn illy idultir m ly lu nld* d to the i idinwlinh tin pu kJi s oi 
at* d w r ith flow, gum, st ueh sug u, A,i JtisofUmi, Jimt wm lying, win n it coppi i is pusuit, a blm 


however, impute thm int« ntnm illy ulultu i(*il 


tint is ili \ i Jojk d Wi should Ik uispnious ol all 


Peppn is adulter itid w ith Inland, must ml si i il, ]u« kh s olt\»v,, im ,n\ d gooM burns, ^c , with a 


wheat floui. At 

City nun /\ pjuj is adultu did witli n*l J* id 


]>utn ill u 1 v bright gn i n i mt 

Milk i>. usmlly b« lu Mil t<» Ik IuIjIi to iiumer 


veiimliou, lul mini, bin k dust, comm m silt, oils ulultu itious, sin h u ilom, ilulk, m ishtd 


turnieru , &c 

MiUtiaul is laigcly r idultu it* *1 with ordin iry md 


la uiis A<i It ippi u *>, hmu \« i, fiom Mi }T csmII a 
i 1 si luluson 1 ondon milk tli it, i a <*i ik i il rub, 


pea Hour, hnsud nn d md tunnirn md i litth w itu n tin oul> idultu it ion Pin n suits ot the 

chromate ot hid is some turns uhhd to impioM i \ Hum itimis ot ‘J(» niphs w* r* tint 12 wui 

the colour Mi Hissill siibnuttid d2 sjkihuuis gumim, md tint 11 wu< idultu itid, the idul 
1 of musfciiid to < v umu itiou , tin whoh ot ilum tuition nmsistm‘ r piinupillv m tin uldition ot 
contauu il wluat tlmu mdtmmiru W'tu,tl)i jk iu nt i^< s ol w lucli \ u u d fiom 10 to HO 

(i hmjtr is trupnntly idultu itid Out of ‘21 pu out, oi om hilt w itu In the artuli Milk 

samples, Ih Hess ill found tint l r > tout mud \ unms wi slnll ehsciihe tin itu ms ol testing the yuiilty of 
kinds of flout, gtouud in i fMyuuu jupyiu, must ml this fluid 

husks, and tiuniuie, wliuh m most eisia immtd If sjnn puimttid, wt might i\b ud tin list of 
most of the so c ilhd gmyei alinuutuy subst uu i s li ible to idultu it ion to a 

Out of ‘2b simple s of wind spot* Ibwoie found much gii itu luigtli In conclusion, wi may 
by Mi Hasnll t«* contun sigomcal, ground uu, lunuk, tint as i gtmrxl rule, idultir itious of 
W heat flour , A c in mguin nituu, such as flours *md fltaichcs of 

Cun y pmnlt i (q \ ) w is found by Mr TI issdl to a u ions kinds in lust detected bv the microscope, 
lie very commonly ulultu itul only 7 s]ki miens while i huuic il iu ily sis is usu illy necessary fur the 
out of 26 hung gemmu In 8 ot the Pimples detection ot ninuid idultu itions Mr H assail a 
red lead waa detuied MTit tuquuit imo of umns Adnft* nit urns is a puloct cjclopicdia oil 

may thus often gi\e use to the disc ise known is this subject 
lead palsy 

The adultc i itums of tm both by the Chinese 8»ot (otrrrooj 

and in this countiy an too numirous fm us to IOOL.S, I r vst ot f lh< Tlomuis kept the 

mention Nte 11 issiill’s Adulttmtum* Dilated pp fi sti\ il ol S vturn, m Ih etmbu is a time of general 
05» 104. luuui anduAeliy Muring tin bru t se ihoii of the 

Coffee, m its powdered form is not min lv laigely Sit mn ilu (q y ), tin a\ i\e reclinul on lua master's 
adulterated with elueoiy, hut uldition illv with it at table the master waited upon lna blave, and 
roasted grun, mots acorns, hiw dust, <\hauHted tan soutty, foi the moment, ‘.omul to 1»« turned upside 
(tunned Croats), coffin i (the suds of a lmkisli down The giotc'squc misqueiadt surwaed the 
plant), burnt hugu, and (worst of ill) b iked hordes pii,in ereed which give it birth, and not only kept 
and bullocks’ lner In tlu Qmutnht Journal of its plati among the Mhribtums, but, m the face of 
the ('htmiuil S otnti) tor Apul 1S“)0, tluie is m bolunn mat he mas of fitheis mil e mini lla, found its 
excellent Eeport by Messrs (iiihtin, Stenhoune way into the ceremom il of th* f hi wtun Church 
and Campbell on tin mode of dt ti c ting \t get ibh It whs c illed, at dillereut times mel places, by 
substances mixed with eoflu I‘un whole roastid lniny different names but lus latteily come to be 
eoftee is not safe fiom ulu Iteration, a pateut ha\ ing Ik st known as the Feast ol Tools {Ftstuin Faluorum, 
been uetually taken out to mould clucoiy into the Itstum Stuftorum) \ 

form ot mffio Ik inos The circumstant es of the obacnance were almost ] 

408* aU< ^ Chocolate are adulterated with flour, infinitely v aned, but it w as e\ erj where marked by | 



FOOL’S PARSLEY— FOOT. 


the same spirit of broad, boisterous drollery, and lii flowtr it is readily known from every other plant 
coarse but not ill natured caricature The donkey m Biitisli p irdena by its umbels wanting general 
placed such a frequent part in the pageant that it 
w ag often called the Feast oi Vasts {Ft v turn Audio 
rum) In some places, the ass of Balaam was figured, 
in others, the ass winch stood beside the mangel 

in 'which till infant Savnnn m is lnd , olsi where, tho T 

ass on wlinh tie Virgin uul Child ilid to Lg)pt, ' \Jv\j ' /y\/ 

or the ans on whu h Jesus rode into .Joins ikm In' 

e\ory mat me c, tin ie was mon oi h ss ittcinpt it j \ 

dramatic lepn si ntiiion tlu tin itu be mg ge m 1 illy i f 1 

the chn f i nun h ol tlu pint uul tin words mill ^si H 

action ot tlu (b mu b< mg olt< n m deled b\ its book j ^ jK* t J IL mAg/ j 

of ceremonies Sc % « i d 1 itu ils of this suit iu still l \ » -A t. WPS 1 I 'SffiS 

preserve d 1 hat wlinh w is m use it Be iu\ us, m ( J 

V ranee, his i nilun oiduiii^ the pi list wlnu In j ^ 1 I' 

dismisses tlu oinyi ition to I »i i\ thin turns uul <r7 ^‘^■L v aj MKi ST E 

oi del in o tlu ]>i npl, to bin thru turns in uiswh I rl.'v^^PLil * $ | 

Ah the ihs w i, h d tow ucls tlu altu in w is giu tid ■> jSr g 1 

with a liMun oi mm st in/ is, of wlm h the lust runs 1 u \ ln*y 

thus | '^ r W L rfJiii/?. 


( >i u nt is ]) utibiis, 

\<l\ ut iv it \ unis 
i’ulrht ret fm ti sunn , 

S uc mis qiti smith 
ll\ S tit 1/1 fit ' 

f T i <>in tin ii „mns of tin 1 nt 
IMi ssin^s »m lln bo»n> In ist * 

I mu tlu 1 >i »nhi \ stout onl 1 1 on^ 

A\ illi om p"i< hs to ]i u i iloiq 
V> »<///, So Jh/nhf/ L <m > J 

Wluit tin ass did not <oim upon tin st ige tin 
< 1m f point oi tin 1 itu 1 iv in tlu tint mu o| i hum k 
popt, pitiuich, iiiihnil \u libishop bishop, e»i 
ilih.it J’ln si niimu dijutuns took sm li tiths is 
* l’oju of bools,’ Viihlnshop oi holtd l ( mini il 
of NumskidlK,’ ‘ Bo\ !»i>liop ’ ‘1'itiimh of Sots’ 
‘Abbot ot 1 mi ison,’ uul tin liki On tlu 'In of 
their elution tiny olte n took possesion o( the 
e lunches, ind even ou isiondk tiivestud tlu pi i 
finin incr oL the church s highest olln c , the miss, 
ill the chui ill's liolu st pi iu , tin ill n 1 n soint 
convents, tlu nuns disguised tin mse 1\ e s m iikiis 
clotlu s, i li intul mock sei mu s mil e Iu tul a ‘ Jitth 
alibi sm,* who foi tli it di\ took the pine oi tin n il 
ibbcsu 

r i hf TcMst of i ools m lint uni d its* If m miri\ 
place s till the lb loiiu ition in tin 10th i » ntmv VI 
Antibes, in tlu south of hi met it sunivul till the 
year lb4t, when vu hive it ihsculud by m c\e 
witness ill i lcttii to tin philosopln l (Ja"sniu 1 i 
The teem w ih is usud, i church mil the aetojs, 
dressing tin nisi 1 ms m pi lists’ robes tumid insidi 
out, rc id priurs from books tunn d upside down, 
through spectacles of oi mg pul using uul or 
flour for inunsr, unnl »i bibbli nunt of confused 
cues, and the miniu In How mgs ot < itth , and 
grunting of jujs 

The history ot the Fe act of 1 ools his 1 m e n treate d 
in several woiks , tin lust is tin Alt, nunc pool 
scnir a Vlhstoiw <h b> }<te <1/ a hm s by Du Tillmt, 
])U Wished at L iiisamu in 1711 , ri pi inti d it Paris m 
17^1, and again m the Jbnud iffs C* mnouux tf 
Coutumex RthgHUM* <h Tom h s Pwphb t tome vm 
(edit Prudhomnu , ISO*)) 

FOOL’S PARSLEY {At thus t Cipwpuun) an 
umbelliferous plant, vi ry common as a weed m 
gardens and fields m Biitun, and in most ])irts of 
Sltiropo, somew T hit leBimhlmg ]»irshy in its foliage 
and general ippearanu, ho tint serious accidents 
have oceurred from its he mg mist ik< n for that hub, 
it being a poisonous plant, sonu wdiat resembling 
hemlock m its ]iroj»crties With tlu curled variety 
of parsley it cannot easily be confounded, whieh is 
even on other accounts to be preferred, and when 





1 fool s I’usk v gnu i d umhi 1 J (’ominon Parsloy, 

Ji al am! /( in ml miilx J 

a, jm tul umlii 1 of tool t ]> usl( \ , f (nt it of common penile j , 
t tlu w c i of imnnitin p u tli j 

mvoliuns ind lining puliil mvolueris of tliieo 
sh mb i le iv i s hanging down on one* suit 

HH)T is tlu most common unit of lineal measure 
ill nut tin w oi ]tl It his boil evidently takm 
on jm ill\ fiom llu h iigth of the human foot, and as 
tli it v nun m length, so does tlu me a»nre , each 
eounti\, md it one time euhtown having ft ioot of 
its own I lie time loot me vines tint ouur most 
He (pie nth m tlu 1’iris foot, or )>itrf (If »m, the 
((•ei m m) Jtlienisli loot, ind llu hnglish Coiriparid 
with the Fre m h mdn ( - IJMMK) feet Lng ), they 
stauel thus 

M ir< liiclifw Fnpllili 

] n„ i h foot 0 HU ( ) I Pill# fent - W 7H912 

1 uc ,, o J 4M Jtlit niwli i* 

1 lieni(t\ n 0 j is * | 

In round numbers 4(» French fect-^40 KngliHb 
fi t D Mull oi Del m lee t -- ,H LngliHh, and 67 

I nmh fe • t r i') Klie n The Busman foot ia equal 

to the Knglish Almost every (lennan state has a 
tli fie re nt foot Tin Blunish foot is that used ju 
I’ niHMi Tin longest foot oce lining is tho old 
T uriu toot - ‘20 me lie s Lnglmh Many local feet aic 
only ibout lOmcln^ The foot hut almost uniformly 
In e n diMcled in I o 12 meins , the inch into 1*2 lines, 
often into b nt ha T lie Ireneli pod usutf is tho 
tlinel put of 1 1 m me'tre Set Y Altl>, MKIKh. 

I FOOT, in \ a se» Se c M rn j , A i usr 
1 FOOT, Sn i ( Him oi jut Tn cUhc nbing tho 
Htuietuie of the foot, it is « xjh « 2 ic ut to com 
me in e with a brief notice «>l the bones which 
i on m in it In nun, tliue an 2(> in number, 
ind im minged in thiee mitur il groujiR— Viz , 
i the tu il boms, wine li ire the hmdermost, tho 
metitir-sil bom s, which oe < upy tin middle portion , 
tud till Jihilingcs oi t hr toes ante nor Jy The 

ttr*il bone , seven in number, are short and thick, 

1 uul form the heel md the lander part of the 
instep Tin upp» inumt see tig 1) IH called the 
nsfioifaft *, fiom rts Hiqipo-ud resernblancw to the 
dice used by the Romans Above, it jb articuiatod 
or is joiute el w th the two 1 k>iicb of the leg, the 
! trtrui and fibula , and through the'so l>on«^ the whole 
j weight of the body is thrown upon’ the two 




foot 


a#tia(]<tU Ik lurid* it is connected with and rests 1 he bones, w here they articulate w ith one another, 

upon the on caiciH , 01 heel bono, which is the lariat an covered with a tolerably thick layei of highly 
l,oii, ot the foot Imnndiitely in front of it, and ilastu cartilage, and by this means, toge the?r with 
supporting it in tins direction, is the HCiqdimd 01 the very slight movements of which each l>one is 
boat like bone hi front of the scaphoid bone arc , 

the thiee runnjurm or wedge hones, and on the. 

outer Hide of tin cuneiform boms, and in front of M HHr 

the os cah is, is tin t ulxnd boue We mi fiom the 
ftguie that tin front row ot tarsal bones is com 

posed of the three cuneiform bonis on the lnntr bide nJBjMk 




T lu flol I 1 111 1 Ml 111 ! ll ft foot 

1, the nutriifinliK Its nj i'< i niLiiulii mtui , 2 i!h intnnm 
(Xlrtinils, uluth iitiuililii \iili I) llw i ipbtml bon* 

S, the os < air l oi liri I hi in 1, Du si lphoid bom , ft the 
lntouul (unciform bom <» flu niidtlu ciinnl un l*on» 

7 the rstmuil uiiiiilniiii Iiom s tin cuboid turn fl , tin 
rmiituisil In hi ' of tin In t mil in ml toi lo ]1, tit 
Hist und sicoml jdml m„t of flu n it ft i 1 2 1 t, H, the 
fli-U, fcumd, md thud i>h tl m, is ot tin suoml lot 

of tin foot uni of tlu cuboid bum < \ti unlh 'll ch 
aic five me tit ns il boms pi 1114 how ud om toi 
cnh tot' Lull c mu 1I01111 bom i> lomuitcd with 
one, mil tin mboid bom mill two, of these nu 1 1 
tusd bone 1 J>e hmd, til* % m 1 lost to_j tin 1 but 
as they mu foi wiids, tlu \ di\<i f e lightly fmm 
One ailotlic 1 und then ntenoi ends le^t upon tile 
ground, niel hum Hie I>un\ of tlu toes Tlu \ eon 
stitutc tlu. ton put oi tlu nisti p Mlu ii m lining 
bemes lie those cl t lu tots and in 11 mud tin 
phtdtiiHp ( nil toi hiving thru ol Hum boms 
cxiepting tlu U‘ d toe w hu li li s ouh two (\ 
simihir law holds loi tlu bom *»t the hmd m 1» 
linger having time philinces but tin thumb onk 
t« o ) 

'] l,e instep is (ottiposid of tin seven fusil uul 
the In < me t it 11 s d bom s w Inch in so niMigtil nut 
coiuueted (sic tig J1 as to foim in nth horn tin 
e\ti unity ot tlu heel bone to tin bills ot the toes 
This is e died tin pliutu mh, fiom jdunta, tin 
soli of tin foeit M hr istrunlus ioims the 
suuiTiiit 01 lvcvtfoiu of 1 Ills mb mil tr msniits tlio 
weMgbt vvbieh it i< tents |inslinoi Jv to the Inti, 
ml uitmoily to the bills ot the tots I lus ti^un 
exhibits tlu iri uiL.1 limit ol tlu film and limmi 
in tin mteiioi ot tlu boms, mil slnvis til it the 
gve itt r numbt 1 of them, in e u h horn inllow the 
dilutions <if tin two pdlirs ot the \itli and thus 
give the guatist strength to the bones in the 
aim. turns m which it is most unpin ed 


J lus iu,uir it pu Mills I M c turn ihrouJi the* lovrr mil of the 
t bn and thiou^h the inti ip ileis D 1 1n hi < 1 bom 1, tho 
k t|ihoul hone I the inn rn il turn ifmni bemi md the bourn 
of iht ni.il tor A itjm si lit*, tin j*l ml tr lip uni nt und B 
tbt lut* i lot r ilt im a m i|»htiul luruueut jii*<*-inp ftoin tho 
hi i [ 1 Km* , f , to the m ijdiuul I C n tun of two mii ill hones 
iillfil stMinuml bom ■> n«u illv found it the bill ot the 
cn it tit I be lims fthew the thspi sition of the 1 mmiflo or 
pirns o| whuli tin vinous hones ut tompntd Uieelcu 
hit iloiip the conti r mms td^ts ol tin boms it pie Hints ihe 
C 11 till I 

eapibh , I tie i < e Ot ell ity is givm lo Hu foot, 
uul etm Hjtit ntly to the te p, v\ hit h w ouhl be ilto 
ge i he i vvinluu il the ptmtn inhweie composed 
of one single m m of ) un M his elistieity is fu 
gn del m tlu mtiiuu joll u ol tlu m h whuli is 
competed ot Int (imijMi itmh long bones loping 
t_i icln ill> to tlu toiiml Ihinintlu po te lien pillai, 
whnb i s' tut n mow, uul compiled of t single 
bom whuli <l<s(t uU lion) t veitieillv iiom the 
ink 1 , to t'i» w 1 1 ni ml 11- ut, m ymnpnu tieiTii a 
bii!_ht,wi il\\ i v * n It \oiu to ilight upon tlu bills 
of tin t«u ml thus bit ik tlu ’dm L wliuh vie 
should ft i l d by u nl« fit \e eltsitlieltel Upon the 
lnt 1 

V lift it net to tm stmdiid w<nk on anatomy 
(st < foi e\ mplt Altai nmt p]> 176 164) 

will sin w Ih it tin lignin ut- v lm h unitt these 
boms to urn motlui ind by whuli tlu movements 
ot i uli bom upon tlu otlms an limited, in very 
mini ion \N t 1 ill un ii lv imtu e two of Hum 
li_ mu nts ilietm^ thev-e wliost u turn is < spe 1 1 illy 
obvious in in nut in nig tin sin pi ot the pi intir 
I Tii h One, the jthnifm laiumtnt ( U<* It), of great 

jstitiigth, pi sts fiom tlu uncle l surf u t of the 
| lu 1 1 bom in n its extremity foiwndsto tin ends 
I of tlu me t it us il bone u lending to Ih Humphry 
J ( Hu Human I'not and iht Human Hand, lShl, ji 
J r n Mt»^t mitomists eh> not tmi it ejmtt so iar 
lm w u <1 ‘In otlui vvoids* (we tpiott Hum l)r 

lllumphn s volume ), ‘ it extends between Hu lov t st 
1 points ot the two pill m ot the ml) glidin' or 
{holding tin m in tin n pluvs, uid ] »r» venting Hiur 
{ l»t m , tin ust isiinehi when pu^siin is mule upon 
, tlu ke\ bom (1)1 just eas th* “tie bt un ’ ot a loof 
! rt shK the tendmiv to outwaid yu’ding of tho 
•sides when weight is 1 ud upon tlu summit The 
1 liniment, hovvtvci, lias m atlv mtagi whuli no tie 
In un < m iver posstss innsmueh is a qmntity of 
muscul u idniH ari atticlud along the hmdei jiait 
! of its upjnr Riu face These instantly respond to any 
i dun md tint is in nU upon them, be ing thrown into 
• Conti ie tion directly tho loot tom lies the ground , 

{ mel tlu. tone of their conti lotion id pi oporfcionatc 

! * This, and m veral of the following diagrams, have 

I 1m on copuei, with I)r Huiiphij s permission, from Tht 
| Human Foot and the Human Hand 



FOOT 



to the degree of pressure which is made upon the 
foot In addition to its othie of binding the bones in 
their places, the ligament serves the further purpose 
of protecting from pressuio the tender structures 
— the blood vessels nerves and muscles that lit 
abo\e it m the hollow of the foot Anothd \Q\} 
strong ligament (B, m the figuie) pisws from the 
under and lore part of the lml bone (F) to the 
under parts of the sc iphoid bone (F) Itundeilns 
and supports the round In id of the asti igilu-, iml 
has to oe.ii a git at <h il of the weight wliuh is 
transmittui to tli it hone from the It g It posm sse a 
a quality wlmh tin ligiment just disci llud, uul 
most ligaments hi\e not w, elastic it\ r J Ins is 
very mipoit int foi if allows tin* In id ol tin K< a 
bone (I)) to tit s( i nd i litth when pH sum in m uh 
upon it, indiums it up i_niu w In n tin pitssuu is 
lunouil, ind to gj\ts a 1 1 \ mitt nil is i turn to 
thi» otlu 1 pi tui urns foi pn untnt | u s, md toi 
giving c is* uul 1 1 istn it \ to tin slip — Humpluy 

Op (It , ])J) J">, g<» 

r J In spot mn whnhthi lie him nt 11 i \iuids is 
the wt dvt s( ui tin tool tlu i ti i dus In mg tin k 
uiiHuppmttd h^ urv bouts addition d mppoit is 
liowtui, ill oi tit d win n it is most mjuiMd h\ tin 
tt ndon of i stiong mu 1 1< , tin po*nnn trfnir/ { li„ > 
It), whuh p isst s hom tin l»n k of tin tibii (tin 
chul hom ol tin li< r )ioinid tli nun r inkh to l>e 
mst i tt l into tin low 1 i pul o( th mini mini ot 
tin M iphoid bom It Ju»| null i <|in ut i\ li ipp* u 
that tin ist l tgibi In m r titlui in ulhtnnll\ sup 
poilid oi Horn it b< m_ o, * i u ( ijde d, < l« t n* Is | 
slight! y lx low it jnopt i hul < lining i Iona • l in g 1 
of tlu nth tnd i tldbimi. «>i tin oh ot tlu j 
foot r i In d h 1 1 \ In n sh 1 t l I u »\\ u i ‘ w > il • 
ankle ’ wh n moi ihtidul it j ti i i • i tl ‘Hit 
foot ’ and in t \tmiu < ist tin bom m iv d. p e nd 
to sut h m c vt t ill iuuii to ltinln tin mm i i<h 
of th< loot emivix wlitu it mtuidl} In i Itl hi 
cone a\t 

Hu d» lot nntv * »t wlm li w i in p< ikmg is ol tu h 
gu it pi ictn ilmipoitin t tlutwt si, ill it hi i It u 
words ibout it most < oimnon t m , 


of the httl (by the first joint) is accompanied by a 
rolling of the foot inwards (by the second joint), 
and M an increased flutne of the plantar arch 
(by the. thud pnut) , and the raising of the toe 9 18 
uc comp mu d 1»\ a i oiling of tlio foot outwards 
and a stm 'jht<tut></ ot the sole fcee Humphry, #/>♦ 
c // , p M v 

Uu joints howtvtr liuuh allow of movements , 
they do not 1 1U e t tlum this is tin t penal function 
ot the muscles ami t w li of the tlnco movements 



I i , 

Flu in t wit upn i nts wiw nl i it i mu i It s m id ttmloni* peon on 
tin linn i suit nl (lit li ^ uul l cot 
\, tin g isli ru m lmiH mid snhiis mu < U i fix nunc Hu iiiui»cUh 
ni tin <ill a llu 1 « in un A < 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 I tin push mu tllilu) 
nui i li , / Its 1 1 mini) |> Dii mm i ml li 1 tlu untirtor 
1 1 Im il mils i ill ii In, I iiIium 1 » tlu limit ol tlu tdni below 
to tl< Dili uul aim llouu hum , / , Du lltwu It iiilon of tin 
j. H a toe 

hive jncl n 1 1 1 d i i !b i l d b} s|iunl (MDli])S of 
ninths llu hid mnts oi mo\ t nit nl 1 1 m uni y 
< fh < ti d b\ tint i mu i h i m/ , (I) iln iinwhs of the 
ui/f (lig i \), itt u In d ibo\ ( to llu bom 1 ol tin 
i Ihi^h in»ll<„ md lu low b> tin A/n/o iilnllri to 
the luil bum (J) Un / ti\fn an (dual (lm d, B), 
, it t n Ik rl ilitw to tlu film Hid )u low its 

i ti nd in to tlu st iphoid bom, md ( >) tlic shuit 


r i)nrc in two pi nod oi life d w hn li /’ tt hud n- i 

espcnilly liibh to ot < in 1 t in mt un \ il llu | 

child lu put upon its t< < t lit ton tlu bouts iml 
lig mu nts - i spi ( j dl\ tin 1 itt* i m t n»n r c iioiilIi 

to lit u its we l Jit ml Jdl\ ibout tin < i ol I 

fouiteui- i pc noil it w hull iowtli i- a e j \ qui< k 
and tin boiiv o iim <|in ntlv itl ims i tonsuhiibh 
and lipul uiLimn'dion rf wtn_ld If v '»»> 
pi i sous of this i a lit ol »l i g< 1 1 to lx i it it < *al 
on then It if md p«ilnp ddiinui ill\ to i Hi\ 
Wt lgbts ( is, foi c \ unph , butt lit l s’ md b ikt i 1 bo\s 
and young iiuismii mb), tlu c Imic* s tint Hit 'out 
Will oa HI A't mt it ist d 

We now conn to Un rnoMirn its ol tlu hud upon 
tlie leg We •-ti hip i stukmg comb u it ion of i 
voucty of mow mint with mid *-iiiint\ Ibis 



/ 1 


combi u ition is i lh t ft L b\ the liinuu tons u Lion 
of three joints < iclt oi wlmh acts in a dilution 
different liom tlu otlu i s 

Tin fiistof tin sr joint- is tin ankh joint whuh 
is fanned, by Lin bums ol tlu h_ tin ti lu i uul 
fibula— above , and the t tngilus In low By this, 
joint, the foot is bt nt or sti light* m d on tlu leg 
The seeoml joint is hi twi t n th. astr igtlus and tin 
hed-bone, and lL jx units the foot to In rolled 
inwards or outwaids , wh 1 < the thud joint n 
between the hist and second row ot taisil bom s 
- nimely, between the isti igilus ind In e 1 bom 
behind, and tlu B( iphoid and euhoxl hours m front, 
and allows the degice of eunatim of the plant u 
arch to be increased or diminished within certain 


1 1 I 

Th i fi hick pie iiit-i nrm f t I In mu * t« ^ uul triulonn Oil tho 
Ollfl i mi if llu h y m (‘ (o t 

J low t r i uO of ti Sii 1 1 foi th 1 1 e the mil/ i ml I< , ^ , the short 

fmn I ii iiiiP(*r itt u In it i I, k i to In film! i nml hi low by 

It i i (tin (f L t)i niti i im* Hi ml Cone J, tho leinfT 
hli ilu limn t, un timl n U) riiiiiunp hr luml the outer ante la 
md umli i llu in *t|i to lm im* il iimi of tlu greiftt 

| Uj ( ( in i ii i r rim m D lid fthul 11 muscle att iclu (1 abeno 

j t„ tin pin 1 1 im' I, liov iv jh triuion (//j tu tho outer 

i im i it J hom , /*, llu ixHthoi ti;ii(iiHi,| tho toce 

i jihnfm (fu 1, Fl d I id l above to the fibula, atlA 
.below Iv i1-> t< ml m to tm onto metatarsi! bon«* 
r I lie ( >i| mu f'n wIuh tendon is msert/cd into 
the hul none *ie Jii<o md \*rv powerful, for in 


limits. The following is tin oidei m winch tin laismg the In el, tin y hive te> lame, the weight of 
movements of these tliree joints occui the raising the bodj d lie othu two muscles, the posterior 
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fcilrial ami the short fibular, turn round the inner 
and the outu ankle respectively, and arc inserted 
into the inner and the outer edges of the instep, 
the former beiug attached to tho seafihoid, and tin. 
latter to the outer metatarsal bone They not only 
assist to raise the ankle, but support it laterally 
The muscle whose tendon, is on the inmr fault of 
the foot (the postrnor tibia!), effects thi two mow 
ments which are mounted with tin raising of the 
heel bone, namely, the tinning of tilt foot him mis, 
and the increas'd ilexuri of the neh 

The stcond scrits of mow mints — tin r using ot 
the toes, tlie turning of the loot outw uds, md 
the Straighti mug of tin soli ut i Hu ted by two 
muscles, the anterioi hUuil (tig 1, K) md tin thud 
fibtolar (fig 4, <*), whosi tt ndons jam, mu m liont 
of the lnnii ankle, and tin othi r in fiont of tin 
outer ankle, to the < om qpinulmg idgiH^d tin 
instep and an inserted into tin mt< rml ciuuiionn 
and the outer nutitirsd boms 'Uhs* intisiks 
are direct flexors ot tin tarsus upon the kg, tin 
former raising the mini, and the littu tin out< 1 
border of the foot 

Another point in the m ltoni} of tin foot tint 
requires notice, is the mode of muon ot tin m< t it u s il 
with the tarsal boms In this* joints m the fomth 
and filth toes a slight lev oh mg motion can tiki 
plaee, which pi oh ibly i n ibh s the out* i im tat u sals 
to adapt themselves to imquilitus of tho giound, 
and to equalise the distribution of the weight which 
is thrown upon the foot , wluh , m the ( oru spending 
joints of tin thi « < inrni toes, s< imly any motion 
can oceiu -a provision l>y wlneh uklition il stie ngth 
is given to the hum i sub of tin loot upon whuli 
the weight of the body most dimtly fills 

The skin of the soli is vny tough md stiong, 
and intervening hetwien it ami the bones arm long 
plantar ligament is a thiek pul ot fit, wlneh uts 
the part ot an ur or w ltd cushion in eb finding 
the adjacent pirts tiom liijunous pussun, and in 
deadomug the jais mil shocks that would othi rwisi 
be felt in leaping, tU 

A few lcnmrks on the subject of shoes may heie 
be added The shape ot the sole ot the n itural foot 
is shewn in fig 5, w lnlt the shape atti i the piolonge d 
use of a badly made shoe is given in lig 0 In the 



fo it m its normal state', the great toe is seen to be 
free from the others, and the line of its axis pro 
longed backwards, passes through the centre of tho 
heel , while m the foot distorted by the use of the 
shoe, the line of the great tot I s * quite altered, and 
tho tires generally— not being able to find room sulc 
by side — overlap each otlici, and lose their sepal ate 
and individual actions , coma, bunions, and ingrow- 


ing toe nails being the natural consequence of this 
maltreatment Professor Meyer, of Zurich, has drawn 
attention to the bad treatment which the foot 
rec uv ts from ordinary shoemakers, m a pamphlet, 
translated by Mr Craig, and entitled Why the Shoe 
PmchiM , a Conttihutum to Allied Anatomy He 
espuitlJy points out that the great toe should l>e 
allowed to have its normal position, and this can be 
ibnit by making the inner edge of the sole incline 
|i//wii(b msti ad of Oswalds, from the balls of the 
I tom 'I he at. companding hguie (7) gives the out 
lim of »a slio< designed under ]>r Meyer’s super 
mtmtliiHC, and shews the difference between it 
uitl the usual shape , the litter be mg indicated 
by thi dotted outlim I>r Humphry, from whose 
a him tide woih we have driven much of this article, 
while hilly Tue.ni ding in Meyer’s vnws, addition- 
ally piottsts agimsfc high heel pieces, as tending to 
m ike the step ksq steady and secure, to shorten 
it, ami to impair the ae turn of the i alf must lea , 
a high heel puce, mon ovir, places tho foi opart of 
tin foot at a lovu r h vel tli in the heel , the weight 
is thus thrown too much m the direction of the 
toe's, iml they aie thrust forwnids and cramped 
igainst the upjiei li atlu i of the shoe 
The faubji i ts of W alivTvo, Kt nnim , and Jitmiong 
an notice din the irtn k Mov tvu vis, Ammal 
I f we compile tin liumin foot with tin feet of 
othei mauiiTiils, we Imd t it presents certain 



Fig 7 Fig 8. 

A shoe desinneil bv Dr Mcjer, foot of Gorilla 

tin elntteil outline being the 
u-unl shape 

pee ul unities, all of which have reference to man’s 
ereet post uie The chief pocuhaiitios are — 1 The 
gn ater iclitive size of the taisal bones, as compared 
with tin eitlur bones of the foeit, and the more per- 
fect form itiou of the plantar arch, which la higher 
and Btrongi r than in any of the low er animals. 
Stiength and elisticity are thus combined m the 
Jimnin foot m the highest dcgiec, 2 The great 
toe is reinaikable m man for its size and strength, 
and foi the firm manner n which its metatarsal 
l>onc is joined to the other bones, so as to render it 
the mam support to the foot A If we compare 
the human toot with that of the gonlla or any other 
anthiopomorphous ape, wo see that the toes are 
short and small m man m relation to the other 
puts of the foot, while m the gorilla the toes form 
the grtattr j»art of the foot Indeed, a reference to 
bg b she ws that m tins animal (and the same is the 
cisi in all the genera of apes and monkeys) the organ 
m question is rather a hand than a foot y and hence 
the term quudrumanous, as applied to tins doss 
of animals. There is scarcely any plantar arch, and 
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the weight of the body bears chiefly on the outer 
edge of the foot, the digits are long and strong, 
ana the inner one diverges so as to form a thumb 
rather than a great toe 

It remains to notice some of the most marked 
varieties of form which the bones of the foot 
present m mammals. In the following group of 
figures, the same letters are attached to the same 


Fig 0 — Horse 


T‘ig 10 -Ox 


k *1 
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Illimociios IIippu pot tinus I K pli mf 

boufs. Thus, a maiks the istrigilus, < K the 
(■alcaiuuiu oi hcelbnnr (tin postuim pmjpi turn { 
of which hums the hoik of tin lmrsi ) , << At 
scaphoid, the cuboid, tr , tin nt» , or outu, 
cm, tin* no mo oi middle, uul t<, the into, or 
internal emit norm Now, is a gf m i il iul< in ill 
mammalia, tht < t to cunt lform suppoits tin third or 
middle of the h\i toes when they are .ill piesmt, 
the raeso cunt lfonn th< setond, and tie < uboid tie 
fourth and fifth 1km .ng m mind tins law we 
see that the largo horn m tin hoi si known is 
the cannon bom, winch is irticul lie d to tin tdo 
cuneiform, cc, is the mttatu^d of tlu thud tot, to 
which arc articulated tht thiee ph ilongcs of that 
toe, the last pliaJuix, h hung expended to form 
the hoof The small bom * popid ily known as tin 
splint-bone, and articulated t*» tin n»so cuneiform, 
is the rudimentary or stunt* d mi tatarsal of tlic 
stcond toe, 2 , and the outi r splint bone, articulate d 
to the cuboid, is the rudiment iry metatarsal of the 
fourth toe, 4 , so that m the horse w c have only one 
toe, the third, sufficiently developed to roach the 
ground, with mere ti aces of a second and fourth 
toe on either side 

In the foot of the ox, the cuboid, b> is relatively 

* The bone is not shewn in the figure 


larger than m the horse, and is equal in sue to the 
ecto-cunciform, ce The cannon bone articulates 
with both these tarsal bones, and hence answers to 
the metatarsal hones of both the thml and jtolttfi » 
digits, it is accordingly found to consist <S 
distinct boms in the fwtus , and m the adult *it 
is divided internally into two cavities, and its 
original separation is marked out by an external 
elongated ndgc At the lower cud arc two dl8» 
tinct joints foi the phalanges of the third and 
fourth toes While m the horse we had the rudi- 
ments of the upjnt partB of two toes (the second 
aiul fourth), in the ox wi have the rudiments of 
the louu puts oi philangts of two toes (the 
second iml lnth), founing the ‘spurious hoofs,’ 
and mat kid 2 and 5 m the liguu In the rhino* 

< ores thue is out prinup il toe (the tlind), as in 
the hoiM, with tlu stcoml and fourth toes in a 
less di'vilojml stitc , whilt in. tlic hippopotamus 
tin ro in two prim ipal toes (the thml and fourth), 
is in the ov, with tin suoml and fifth toes 
not fully developed In the tkphant, there is 4 
tilth eligit uldtd, answering to our groat too, and 
artu u hit mg w lth ui e nto t um iform bone, so that 
in the foot of tins immil wt hue all the bones 
ociunmg m the hum ui toot 

Ihoftbsor Owe n, te> w host wmks we art indebted 
Jor tin mi n milks, eomluehs fiom tin hi* and similar 
obsen itions tint the couise of tin BUnphhcation of 
tin fivi tool foot is, fiixt, a diminution and removal 
ot tin nun unoht tm , m \t, of the outermost , then, 
of the second, and lastly, ot the fourth, the third 
oi middb toe b< mg tin most constmt ami (in the 
lowei uiiiii ils) tin most important of the five 

FOOT, in Murk, is i tu in made use* of in tin same 
vv vy is m poitiy denoting i shoit melodic figure of 
notes w ith only one i< mil Foot is also now begm- 
iiing to he usid in speaking oi the 1 pite h of sounds 
Tlu He i m ins h ive alw i\ s use d the word Futoton in 
representing tin pitch oi tin dilleieut stops of an 
oig in, sue h as Pi i at if to/ lb F, 8 F, t>i 4 F , , 

w hu h ]>i u tu e is now be mg mtiodui <*d into English 
oi gms, and is iouml vuv useful to organists The 
pitihoithe top is fi\id molding to the length 
ot tin lowest (' pipe Nil One vn iujidinu 

FOOTA liOMiOV S< e JJosjmi 

l 1 Of) I k >ALL 'I Ins y him his long beam a 
fivouriti thiouglnmt tlu loutish IkNh, and as a 
winter gum mu item pines, mill is llugby, Eton, 

\V iik hi Hti i, and tlu mint lsity oi (disgow, it is 
mo^l jionul a tb in any otle r A l.ugc pukoreom 
iii*)ti is best suited ioi tlu gum, one ot the most 
litre Im i» duns of wlinii is, tint it may be 
Minuitam ously i njoved by gie it numbeiH of players 
urc pi 1 1 m oi age or m/< Tw<i i goals ’ consisting 

< uh of i coti] ib of n pi i, lit pulls tin twelve, or 
nun ightee n left high, and a < loss bai on top - are 
i uctid opposite « uh olln i it my distance that maj 
b< igiMil iijioii, tin garni b« mg eariud on in the 
intd v tiling Hjut f 'I wo Hide luu h, c el Jed goal hnu», 
in di iw n iiom i ,u h oi tin god 'flu pliytrsare 
ihosm l»i two f ifituns, who m mgt their men in 
tlu fit LI, md kup Hum to tlu u liHpfctive skIch, 
md velmsf duty it jh Ik suhs to sec tliat fair 
]>liy is c um d on Ait*r tieln iptam has posted 
i trustworthy incinbei of Iuh side at the goal 
as ‘k e pi i tin pla>«rs on each Bid© arc duly 
pland, iml tlu gum is begun, by the ball being 
hi* hi d 1 1 \\ u da oiu of the go' Is fiom a j»oint rakf- 
way between each Whichever Biele contrive* to 
ku k thi bail through Die adversaries’ goal, reckon* 
eithi r ‘ game * or one* towards it, though, whore 
the players an equally matched, and the g oa l* 
well defended, the play may last many hotun With- 
out a single score being made. After each goal 
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has hem unde, the flayers usually change ends, 
8o that no undue advantage be derived by one 
sul< fiom sloping pound, labouring wind, &c 

The ball generally ust d is math of uu ox bladder 
covin d with strong hatlnr , mdia lubber balls ait 
considered inf< rior 

With populir gums, siuh is uukd, tic , tin 
rules laid down in l*»i tin most pirt binding ill 
over the lountiy , tin «■ mu n mark, huwcvu, docs 
not apply to foot lull, is i u li distant seems to j 
have ruh s o[ its own Thus those ot Ilimby, A\ m | 
Chester, Eton, &o , dldilhi mdindly, thou f h tin i 
ge neral methods ot pi ly m g tin «'imi .in tin m jii | 

The following, wlm h x\. bouow tmm 1 n ni 7*/>v s , 
Maqazuw, No 1 (Loinlm, Lout lube) m x\hnh 
there is in excellent Utilise on tin "inn in 
sufficient ioi »gi m i il pmpou I 1 1n gum 1m ip ' 
essentially put! lull, no pl»yii nn / t ih< up t lit lull 
from the ground 2 Jl i pliw i e m i 1 1 « h tlu b ill 
in the in, In m ly tik« u li md kn k without tie 
otlm Midi 1 m mg ]«i mil ted to mloiut f\ hind 
kick foriMsts in d i upping tin bill hom tin li md 
and kn king it on it < till) l It mu li phivii lull 
diop the lull i< ( ult ut iil\ * 1 1 mi my w i> louih 
tin mound \\ ith if , tin opposite ud< in ty dink it j 
1 1 1 tin b 11 p iss outsiih ni o\ 1 1 tlu god, md 
hi Solid tlu » r <»dhnt, tin j 1 1 mm [il iv* l of the sub 
which dim » it o\u shill libh I In lull, st md 
tv\il\e plus to tin light ol (in untn point (mid 
May hi twini the gods) mdthiow it u idly to tin 


most ursine manner, but it was no use ‘I was 
obliged,* he says, ‘to lay down my knife and fork, 
thiow myself back m my chair, and fairly laugh it 
out Sn, he was irresistible,’ His dramatic works, 
of winch tin best are An Auction of Pu lures, The 
M ni ni , Tlu JJit'fUtihiimu Jlrturned from Parity The 
Jtuuhujif, 7/e Liar, and Tin Mayor of Ourratl, 
li lm bun frequently published, but ntvei m a 
complete bum ( ompan Forster’s essay in tlic 
(Jam In hi Jit i u tn, 1S54 

1(K)T (JliAUOS, tlu flower of the British 
mtintiy, uid tin g uiiscm oidm mly of tin metio- 
polj'i, umipjisi thin re pimnts, tin Giuiaclifi, Cold 
stn in, uul Scots Fusditi Guards, m all stvtn 
bittdimu, md 0107 olbieis and nun of all ranks 
| J\>i tlii n liutoiy einl i mou putjculu dtsuiptum, 
Ml till /( in i il utn h f t aj i/s 

J OOT I’OrND Js tin unit by whuli the vork 
dow by a torn is cstimitid thus (liking 1 lb and 
1 flint u tlie imifM nt weight arid distinu), it 1 lb 
b« i used Hiiongh 1 foot, tlu utuk (low is equal to 
I I footpound j! 10 lb be r usul 0 ieet the itoif 
| thou is <U) footpounds, ind in m j ally, it W 
l* jm si lit tin 7/10/ / t low J* tlu in iqht in pounds, 
i iid h the // u\h I m jet, t lu u \V (in footpounds) 
- 17 / 

FOOT FEINTS See b \oioi \ 

F()() r l 150 1’ imomrst J l[» is of two \ irictus, 
tlu commune j eouMsting »u m moidrnite <rowth 


untie without li\om lot dim side Ibis mb is «,j ),,, ,j ^bnh, it tin tn, oi round tin mu gin, 
usul bei in if it Hoim tinu hip))ins tbit nntibb browns tuimddoun ui ked m torn, mil thus 
phi yi is, finding the eium\ s o il loo v\ 1 11 de b ml. d, t tle*i lod^uunt im uni md dut Jnuflieicnt 
wiliully kick tin bill lu beyond il homin' to w , „ , , r o( tlu hoof i*. tin. ol>\ unis e mse , md hence 
exhaust tlu n opponent*, mil thus mull, sly pio tlu pie \ d< ne c ol loot ml n olt j « li putuii -, and 
long tlm mum Jt is i n uk ol b id pi iv is will is espunll-y imou ut sbu ]» pie sum ly utu turned 
mun uilnu ss, to dim i lull when it e m lu ol no 1 , to 1 u. nm Ji, or upl md w ills, wlnu the lmol 
use, and the p. n ill y d. pi m ^ tlu <»tb ndmg suit <>l mi itm illy woin down by the lk iter unoiint of 
the junioi player while lu throws m the. bill uid | t u iuismi, t . m. sust. i mu Taken m 
thus lias tlu e lb 1 1 of deiiiim^ tlum hom »ej»eit Jtinu, x\ lu n 1 mu mss is lu r ippucni md lufou 
ing the uiui > Vny Kiel in g < \u |»t d tlu lull, flu hoot is nuked md tile loot mil mud i tint 
is prohibited (> Tlu 1 ill must b. / </<// tlnoii^h i qudlv follow the e miulpu ingot tlu Miqxifluous 
the god not tun k or tlnowu m tom h my put ol UU L dieiui hoof indeed, luithei tmtmuit lb 
any ]»hyn oi tin sum side exe.pt tin loot ot him ( lUt ] v Jl(UN m uub e m\ .1 the \ rsuil u puls 
who lucks it, other \u t tlu bill js Jitelul buk, I l tJl \i bun 1 ml bin wlnu i littlo trr may Ire 
asiniuJe 1 ipj.lied is i mild istimgent md juotutiem from 

FOOTI5, S\Ml T n ntor md xuitn e»f eonicdy, tins When, fiom in ittenlion m nc.lut, the hoof 
was born ot i good lund\ it Tiuro, in (.mnw ill, is sepuited lioin tin suisitnc jruts btncith, 
17-0 He m h edm ited it A\oiusfii ( olli ^e wlun ulurs a]i]it u on the sole, or proud flesh 
Oxfeud, md ibont 1740 enteied the 'UmpU, but sjrnn s up, utm istiingeuis oi mild e mstics aro 
aftei a iirui ot ‘jih i uu ’ extending ox e i four necessity The ftlo l>lie rd 8 old fuemriit butte r of 
ytais, in tlu ionise otwhuli In mm gul to dissi mtimons , dilute d with m equ il epnntity of tincture 

I ntc i e'oupli ol hut mu whnhlird bun bit bun of mynh is i good lenmly wlun cautiously and 
rer turned lus itlentum to (Ik du is a meins < »i t< mpe r rlt ly usul A eomeimut j» steg which in 
support, aid in 1711 m de in uu mu slid eb but in.xpeii.uud liinels is silu than i fluid caustic, 
in the' < h uaeti l ot (Ulu llo In 1717 lu opined tin m\, lu in ub with equal weights of flowers erf 
Hayniaike t Thertie wlnu lu w is t emu dnutoi, suljiluu uul limly powdered sulpliaU of coppe>r, 
actor, and drinutu mt Inn -- with i ineu e ntitlul nibbul uj» to tin ncultul cemsiste iu,y wuth lard 
III version* of flu M<nnino In tins met otlu* pu e • s, en oil ^1 my hue great faith in a mixtuie of 
lie lutioelme'd xvell known liMiig iliiraitus uul, tin silted copper with gunpoweb'r and laid — The 
by his admualrb jio\uu ot minmiy, sueuedul in suond mil mine ti oublcsoine vantty is allied to 
diawingluge' amln nee s, till the tin itn w is closed wlnt is termed foul m the foot, matt id of com- 
by ordtr oi tlu' in igisti iti s Attn 1 7 *>— , lu eon limning at the ground surface, it btgms in the 
turned to puf oi in ilteiniteK mi/ombm md Dublin mteuligitil bpace, ap^rears to depend upon consti- 
In 1706, he luoke Ins hg by a i dl furui his liorst, lutionil latlitr than loeal causes, and fiequently 
and amputatiou x\as found nu.^an He-, how occurs along with the other x an c tv, hut, unhko it, 
over, moxerul Ins health uul spirits, mid cun oec, imou illy be'iomes contigious The foot ib hot, 
turned tire incident to mount on t lie stigegeoni tembr, uul swilled aiound and immeduately above 

5 rosing parts txpussly ukipted to lus own state the coionet There are ulcerations in the inter- 
del dit d it Dover 2lst October 1777 A x am tv of digit d space, anil the swelling, and subsequently 
comic nice dotes lcspecting F nc given m Cookes th sprouting of proud flesh, cause a separation of 
Mt mans of Ssamuel J'uott (London ISOo) If is cem the t<»cs when the tenderness auel heat are great, 
vursation must luxe boon luumtibly comical Di poultices are advisable , but m the milder cased and 
Johnson, wrho had a poxver of ichiaing to be pleased earlier stages, the parts should lie well washed with 
against his will grcitir than most mou, met F for a solution containing to the pint of water half an 
the first time at Fit/heibert’s, aud assumed lus ounce each of sulphuric acid and oil of turpentine. ' 
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When ulcers appear, they must be touched with 
lunar caustic, or dressed with the paste already 
recommended 

FORAGE (from Fr fmuatjr, a contraction of the 
barbarous Latin Joddnaf/tum tikcu in its turn 
from the Gothic Jo dur, ioddcr), hay, straw, and 
oats supplied to horses of othce rs uul sold in s m the 
army Where tumps an togethu, the provision 
of forage devolves on the comnussimt ollueis of 
the still, &c , who m entitled to hoists, lmt 
whose duti< s iu it st it ions w lu m bod us ol Jiorsc 
arc not collect) 1, i mnu< v allow mice, m 

lieu of forige in kind, Alining molding to the 
placo and jam of pioveiult', but usiully ibmit 
1$ lOd to Ji ])< i hoi si pi i d i} \\ lu n iholdui 
is en route u\ iv iiom hi>. regiment, the mnktcpti 
with whom lit stops is bound, multi tlu Mutiny 
Act, to piovnli his hor^e with tlu spot ihttl rdimi 
of forage— v i/ , 10 11m oih 12 l!)s Iilj, and S lbs 
straw , lor tin p ty mt ut ot U *J<1 idiv, w hit h um t 
ilso mt huh si i him., 

FOitVMIMl 1 H \ i Lioitp of in unit auim il 
of vti\ low mjim ituui e misisimg ol i Mlitmous 
subhtmu tiulostd m i shill, whith is gemiilly' 
c«ilu>ie ous, til lu i Hint] tit i*i divitlttl into (lumbers 
vaiiounly minted mtl jmittd with poits oi 
]>l*mgeb (fih'Unni't, win rue tin u nm ), lluoii r .li 
which long (h la it » ] > 1 1 m t s t s of tin ^<>11 numil n« 
juotiudttl but ioi wlufc pmpof is nut ui> will 
known win tlu f 1o i/t i ot < 1 to jiubibt nnhilivt 
lliiul, loi hu omnium, oi h*i ill t/usi pm posts 
Most of iht Np< t it t m imnutt, dthniiji um oj 
molt tb m t w o im in > in tb mu It i b t I >« t n tumid m 
Borneo, mtl iossil toims ippmuhni' tu tins i t 
ait well known limit i tin u mu ut Nuuumilitt s 
(q \ ), fiom tlu it it i mbl mu to turns Hu 
existing spt t ns an vuy liumt rous mil but bun 
distributed into m im guuri J In v ut lountl 
among t*e i uiiel, uul immig ill tin diedgmgs oi 
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1, Ortmlma Unmrua J Jn„<na ’■‘fnati , 1, Tcxtilaria 
4, Opercuhna 5 InujnBina <* I(ot».ilina iMobuImis, 
7, Cassidullna H Part nt ttvo rhambtrs of an Orbiculum, 
9, Vertnal Section offos-il NummuliU. 

deep waits The fossil spe* n 13 are still more mum 
rous, and constitute gu it put of smile, e alum mis 
locks, as of chalk the F ait of very beautiful 
forms Some of the simple ones are orbicul ir, some 
curiously flask shaped , those in wliuli the animal 
19 divided into segments, and tlu shell consequently 
c ham bered, sometimes have the segno its arranged 
m a straight line, sometimes spirally, sometimes 


alternately, &e The great resemblance of some 
of the convoluted chambered slit* 1 Is of the F. to tl*6 
shells of tin. genus XautUuji, led Linrupus and many 
naturalists to l ink them with that genus, and the 
F wire ltdeumd among the most highly organised 
molluscs a place from which comparatively recent 
discovciies hue completely rt moved them They 
are now ngiuUd as mort mailv n Ideal to Sjiongeg 
and to sin h uiimils as the Viottuft oi A vimxu 
‘Jhc ronuHuiihHt iu evidently composite fabrics 
rvohttl 1 > v i pi ot • of lontmtums gunmition, each 
gimini um limn: m connettioii with th» body by 
which it w is put i oi th uul Moulding to the plan 
on wliuli Him ituui tikis pine will be the 

t onfiguiation oi tlu sin 11 llyimi Joius Repro- 
duction t ikt i j J u i bv tin dctnhmoni of minute 
gr mults in git it minibus uul is nppuciitly ueoni* 
pauuil with tlu dt it 11 of tlu pmnt Set 1 ‘koiu/OA 
lotted 1 uimtunift m Tin* t uJust Teeoids of 
this ordti >it ohsuveel me m suulstoneH noiir 
St IVhisburg belonging to tlu Lower Siluuan 
me i curt s ,s<. ittiml Ilium h Huso sandstones me 

nuiiHioiis gitui giims, wIjuIj hivt bun shew u by 
Kliitnbtig to tom un, in tin u mteiior, mluiouij 
< ists ot sin 1 Is sum] n tu tlu it tint gt in ra ( ruthi - 
lom uul Ti»lulun<t Forms ippututly tcfemble 
to the list gt mis uul fti rtnuhrm, ((institute a 
luge jioitum ot somt IkiL ot t uboiufeious hmo- 
stom iu Russia uul ilso m tin IJfnted States 
Among tin St torn! u v mt I s uul especially in the 
(lnlk, fm uniiuUi i in \ « i y ibundaut Cli ilk, 
unit nl, is compost d ilmeM intnely oi the perfect 
oi biuhi u slu Ms of Hotaha Sptndma % T< xiuLtnu^Ko, 
(stt Hjimk) They an not molt numerous in the 
Tt i tin y sti it i, but iu n tiny attain an cnmnions 
si/c gig min complied with my 1 li.it pmtdud 
tin m, oi w itb let t ut (oi ms Vast lu iIh of lmwstoM) 
o(i ui on tin bon It i > ot tin Mt elite 1 1 im an, com 
po ( tl ilmost tnlntlv ol Oust 1 irgt forms ttco 
Is i m wi l li l ind fScMMCi 1 1 it I ouvmiov 

FOIiJiFiS, 1 )un( v x , of (hillmlt n, a ulcbiited 
Scottish ])ohtuiiu ol tlu* JStli e , and Lord Pitsi 
dent of tin ( mut of Sts um, w is Iiom ( itlu i at 
( ullodt it oi at I um bn w loi llu 1 undy possessed 
both (si dm m tlu m i' hhomiiood t*1 Tnvciuc' , ys, on 
flu lOfli Nmoiilm JhSl In I7()t flu year that 
Jus f din i tiled F, tlun i J id of J ( J, cm min need 
1 is Jtgil iiitln s m J dmbiir^h but the following 
\i u lie n moved to Icvdtn, tlun the gnat fit hool 
lot Sd'tleJi lnvytisol n volution ltiinupli », when© 
lu btudud fm tvvu yt im with tlic greakwt dih- 
gntet Iu addition to tin knowledge of the eivil 
liw, vvintli w is no doubt the prim ipil obju t of 
Ins result net at J<'>dm, vm hi tolel that Jie* nudo 
coiunlei ibh piot.iiis m ile blew ind He vunl otlu*r 
( )rn nt il 1 mgu ig* s On Jin jc turn limn Leyden, F 
vv is (ilhel to tin Im, md ilmost mum diate ly 
liter ajipomtt d slimH ot Mnliotln in i ]»romo- 
tion tin r tpiditv of v,huh is home what mcoii- 
aiste nt with modem us igi s lit rost i ipully into 
prutiec md udo poJitu d inJIlunet IhrougJi Jus 
eoniirttion with Hu (lit it J>ukt of Argyle, then 
m tlu /erntli ol Inn jk#w i, to whom lie w is united 
l»y larmly ties, md ol whose estates he acVsl 09 
a uort of rnmigrr He iiumul Mary Ro^c, the 
dan edit* r ut tin Laid of kditvoek, a woman of 
b< mt y Mid it f onqibshimnt, to wdioiu lu is said to 
hive fi> e u chvotieUy if t uf < i Sl»o died Hhortly 
itte r tlu ir in image, having him an only »oU| 
John wlo evintuelJy m< needed to 1 iih estate, but 
did nt ^ mturif Ins ibilitu h During both ot the 
r* he liutn-., Dune ui b icfce d a prominent part Ott 
thi suit of the Hanoverian govcrnmuit In 1715, 
he was in the north, ictivcly engaged in oppo9tng 
the rein Is, along with Iuh (lder brother John, ‘Who 
ib said to have expended £3000 on the royal oamo, 
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not one shilling of which was ever repaid him But I forced to abandon his house, and take refuge in the 
on this, as on all other occasions, .Duncan's par ( island ot Skye, where he remained till after the 
tisanship was of the most moderate kind After the j battle of Culloden On his return, in place of 
suppression of the rebellion, he was opposed to the | leaping the fruits of his services, ho was regarded 
project of carrying the prisoners out ot Scotland, to | witli jealousy and aversion by the government 
be tried by English juries, and he wrote to .Lord ! Even the large Bums of money which he hod 
Islay, when he heard that it was proposed to appoint | advanced were never repaid him, and it is said that 
him lord advocate, that he should certainly tie e lino! the* mgiatitudo of the government, coupled with 
that office He wrote to his brother, proposing a I the peifulv ot many of his friends and neighbours, 
subscription for the comfort of the pnsonus ‘ Jt j who had changed sides more than once during this 
is certainly Chriati in/ lie sud, 4 and by no mr ms , imsti ible aftui, weighed so heavily on his spirits 
disloyal, to sustain them in their indigent state till j os to shorten his Life He discharged his judicial 
they are found guilty’ r lo the forfeitures ilso In j duties, how<\er, with great zeil and ability till 
was opposed, on gi minds of policy as well is of j within n month of his death, which took place on 
humanity The only < ffi ct of his mode latiou w us | December 10, 1747 There is i beautiful portrait of 
to bnng suspicion oil his own lo} illy But he. the Eoitl Ph ude nt F , who was a man of great 
Was too important for Ins promotion to be am steel eleg met of person and manne r, m the Parliament 
In 1716, he was appomte d depute to tin hud ad\o House in Edmbuigh Tin most rcctiit and coin- 
cate, in 17‘22, he was re turned to sit m pailiuncuit pie to hiogi iphy of Follies cs that of Mr Burton m 
for the Inverness district of biughs, md in 1723, his Lives ol Simon Lord Lov at and Duncan Foihcs, 
he was lord advoc ite 111 was not distinguished 1618 

as a debater, but he wis largely employe <1 it this FORBES, I dm u n, an eminent naturalist, was 
period of his care cr in ippe al ease s, and In enjoyed j )oril it Dnugl is lsl* ot M m, 1 cbm ary 12, 1815, 
the fiiendslup of Su Kobeit Wilpedi, Lyttleton, | md. died in 1 diiilmi oh, Novembei IS, J854 Hu 
Mansheld, and Hardwick He seems even to line j n <eived a de sullen y and imperfect education in 
penetrated the literary eircles in which Swift, Pope, L U I V i,f c m iunHt qucncc ot ill health, but when 
and Aibuthnot wue the mlmg bt irs In 17 14, his h, ( ]< ft home it the age of lb, he had already 

brothei .Jolip -Bumper lohn, as he w is e died - possessed hinise It of ve ry e onside t ible. amount of 

died, and he HUceecded to the t state s of the t iinily knowledge in the el rtments ot botany, /oology, 
in cailiu hie, Dune in putooh of the eonvivul w i geology In D t, F went to London, with 

habits for wliieh his fumly was distinguished, in an the intention e>f booming a student it the Royal 

age that was famous tor tie e p pot itions Mi Bui ton Atade my , but although lie eviuet el much leadmess 
rcceu-da various anecdotes dluHtritnc of his powcis m di iwing, his irtisiic t dents w e re not sufficiently 
in this direction but lie ab unioned the piaetue mai he el to hold out my prospect ol sue cess in tlio 

when his lie ilth began to sutler, md devotul him «>uit of his m iking uthis piedession , ami he there 

self to more sinouH if not mme onerous unties f on detennimd to turn his ittcntion te> medic me, 
During many subsequent pus, he in no insig md, with th.s an w , i nt. le el the mm ersity of Edm 
mlieant elcgrec luleel the destinies md cemtn buigli InlSKi, lie finally lelnujuisliul lus special 

buted to the dawning piospuitv of Sent lmd l»y 11H du d stuelie s, to devote hnuselt exclusively to 

fosteimg and deuleipmg he i mteiriil ksouicls the liitmil seienees In 18 >0— 1S-57, lie attended 
His poliey was to extinguish the le be llion by gaining 1 C( turey at P iris, w line lie studied under (kolTroy 
over the Jacobites to the government The puut> St Uilmr. Hissuu, ind De BDinville while heat 
and uprightness of 1 ’s e>h<u ntei wue subjee ted to i the yinH turn nailed hnnselt with ddiguice of all 
se*vt're test His whole com sponde net dining these f] 1( idvmtiges illoide d to students b\ the museums 
troubled turns e mu* to light some seventy ve irs m d libi uics of Pins Fiom the lust year of his 
aftei his de ith and though ft w im n e ve i wrote oi < olk*go hh\ F hid spent his sunmio vacations 
were written to with less tele i ot puhlu it ion, we* j , n lamhles ovei v mous pirts e>f Gu.it Bntam, or 
have not,' says Mr (.lumbers (lianpaphual Jh< i m exemsums on the eemtment, and the results of 
twnary of Knnmnt Stol'intn), 4 to detect a single (the obsuv itiemswhieh he liiaele diu mg these tours, 
one e»f his adviees oi proe tidings, by the exposure wine h wen publish* el by him either in the form evf 
of which even a puvitc gentle m in of the most l sepii ite wen ks or in tin pige s of e urre lit suentilic 
delicate honour, and the most reason ible mi ws, I joui,, ils, Miihe ie ntly attest Ins diligence as an 
W r ould have e mse to teel i moments une\isim ss ’ | obse i \ e l, ami his exict appreciation of analogies 
Having freed lmuselt tioni the shuklcs ot pirtv j md dithn nets oi foinw F may almost be l (‘guided 
Ills gievt olijeet w is to impiove the t* ule and, ls the onginaten of the use ot tin die elgt , whuh ho 
agriculture* of tin kingdom But his views of «.,nployul with eepul sue. ess m investigating the 
political eieoiioTiiv weiL not < r reitlv in lelv nue ot n)l | II)( tumi ot om own seas, mid of the* Muhtar 
his tunc, foi ill older to e mo .rage the us, of unit, n m m md tin tgi.ro In ]S41, he joined the sui 
he presented to the gov 1 1 rum ut a long and ek t uh el ^ mg ship lit aeon , as liatur ilist, anet accompanied 
scheme for pieve nting, e»i r ithe i ioi punishing the th it vessel dm mg the survey of a part of Asia Mmoi, 
use of ten F w is appointed Purulent ol the <o (quilted m tin exploration ot many of tho 

C’ourt of Session m 17 17 , but lie still continue d his \ ln tlnan cities On his it turn to England m 1843, 
interest m the gcnei il improve muit of tlu eountiv }„ tonnel tint he had, during Ins ibsuice, been 
Though he w us aw ue ol the e it u u ter, and, m tinted to the chan of botiny, King's College, 
genual, of tilt* designs of the lice dates the* rebel 1 < melon He was soon uttuwuds name el curator 

liou of 1743 took tlu PicsieU nt b\ surpiiw But ot the Geologic al Soe rety .md from that period till 
ho was no soonoi iw ut ot the elmger thin lie lus j \ UH mnovalto Edmbuigh, lie lemamed m London, 
tent'd to the noitli at* lie liul clone on the occasion fining in a vortex oi scientilic labours anel literary 
of the former ou tbxeak, and b> hn» prt *,encc and the* ’ vvmk In 1844, he w"is appointed paleontologist 
influence which lie |»osscssrd in lus own distiut, to the* Museum of Geology in connection with the 
ebd much to countciuet tlm pi octe dings ot th* ( Ouluance Geological Sunov, and m 1851, on the 
rebels, Lovat, as is well known, beti lyed both opening of the new buildings m Jermyn Street, 
him and the government, and ictuilly made an London, he was named professor of natural history 
attack on Cuiloden House, from which he was| m the School of Mines. In 1852, he was chosen 
beaten off with great spirit by the President and 1 president of the Geological Society, an honour never 
hn people. When the rebellion spread, he wras j before conferred on so young a man , and m 185% 
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on the death of Professor Jameson, he was elected 
to the vacant chair of Natural History in the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh In the summer of 1854, ho deli 
veffed a short course of lectures* -the only one he was 
destined to give - for at the commencement of the 
Winter session he a as seized with a severe illness, 
which speedily proved fatal, and tirminated bis life 
in the 39th ytai of his ige m the \ cry /emth of 
his fame, and m the full vmom of Jus intellectual 
powers F had been i voluminous wrihr and a 
diligent observe 1 of nature from his rarlii st youth, 
and had collutid an muru list nnss of maten ils, 
many of which woio, howiver, loft it his di ith in a 
disorgamsul (oudition Hi did muohtoadv nice and 
systematise sptml dipartnunts of nitural history, 
both by Ins own 1 ihouis and by tin stimulus whu h 
he miparttd to his iswouatis and pupils , md it 
would be difficult to instance my nitmihst wlio 
has e\ercisid i gu itci mtliu ii< e on the thought md 
line of inquiry pursued by tliox< who lm< i ultiv itid 
the fcaim In me Ins of knowhdgi His ilivulna 
tion of the British S in r jinks optmd a mw ni m 
that hram.li of /oology md Ins disimuy that 
air hu ithmg mollusis lived it tin pitied of tin 
Fmhock lulls Ins lu i_n tin me ms ui in tiiyiug niuiv 
enonioiiH hypothesis, md tin owing umvpiitnl 
light on sever il hitherto obsum points ot gtology, 
while the mtin nos which In drew trom tin 

} >rosenco of tin. < mini ds lmi buu tullv ioiro 
loratid Ills Ut port on tin .1 z* an S< i, md lus I 
observ itions of tin tiituius of r o>, whuh lim 1 

} >ro\ed of gicit v aim to g, ology, i u-ud Inin to tlu 
ugliest rink imon^ In mg nitui lints h rom ju 
caily period, In li id diluted Ins itbntwm to tlu 
distribution ot mini il ayd m utabh lib in ditlm nt 
zones of the si i md lmd, md Ins oh-ar \ itions 
m this path of inquiry li im opuuil nnnv m w 
fields of nseirrh F was \ diligent loidnbuim 
to the current Mimtitu libiitim of t)i« iliy, 
and many <>{ lus lust pipus wm wnttm fm 
the meetings of the British Association, of vvliuh 
he was an letivc numlm, and fm tlu vanom, 
societies with whu.li lu w is imnuitid, wlnli hi 
also took a most efficient sliaii in tin 1 ibours of 
the Ordnance Sumy dining lus (omuition witli 
its stiff His si fir ili woihs, p ipi is uni mono 
graphs, of whuh npw irds of 200 im pubhslud, 
and many of winch in (opioiid\ jllusiiitnl by 
lus own be lutnul di iwings, i mnot lu mdividuillv 
specified, but im*mg tin m wi may instinu tin 
follow mg Hr tin Jhsfnt of Pnlrnomt Moll thin 
in Europe (1818) Mabnol Moron sm (ISIS), /star 
Fishes (IS 11), J'ne End Kit a and Mol/ima <tf tlu 
JEgean (181 )) , Irani* in Lynn (wnttin in ion 
junction witli Luutinmt ^ pi lit lS4b) , Ad/m/ 
eyed Medina (1S17), Hrdi h Molhnui (185 3, 1 
vols 8vp, i on jointly with s H inley ) tin AI/ij# ( 
of Homnoztw Lblts ( lohnslon s P/n/s Altos, lSH), i 
Colledion of Ldaoru Pa\ms by 1 robes (18 ’>‘>) , j 
&c See Munon l*v (1 WiLon md \ Lnku, 1801 | 
FORBES, Sn 'Wiurwi, ot Bitshgo, Bart m 
eminent Scottish bauki i, son of n i A\ ill i nn 1 oilu f 
Bart, advoc ite, w is bmn m I dinbuigh, Vpnl 5 j 
1739 He su'ucrhd 1 «x 1 tin i when only four, 
years old, and j timed his idiu ition it Mienhcn I 
Jji lus 1 5th year, he w is inl-odii'(d into the b ink j 
at Edinburgh of M< s»rs lohn < mtts k (Jo , and j 
m 1761, was adnuttid i ]*irtnu In 1703, one of 
the brothers Contts havin' d«d, while mothirj 
retired on account of ill Jk dth, and two others 
were settled as bonkers in London anew company j 
was formed, consisting of Su A\ ilium 1 orbes, Mr 
Hunter, afterwards Sir James Hunter Blair, Mr, 
afterwards Sir Robert Hemes, and Messrs Stephen 
gad Cochrane They at first corned on business m 
the name of the old firm On 1st January 1773, 
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however, on some change* ni the partnership taking 
place, the name was changed to that of Sit W, 
Forbes, J Hunter, k. Co , and of this firm Sir William 
continued to be the head till his death In 1781, 
he pure hast d the estate of Pitsligo, Aberdeenshire, 
which hid been ioifeited by Lord Foihes of PltsllgO 
for taking pait m the lebellion of 174.5 Animated 
by gen umc pat not ism and public spint, he intro- 
duced tin most < \1ensivo lmpiovomonis on it, and 
laid out and built tin village of New Bitshgo Ho 
was a mi m bn, vm th Johnson BuiKr Garnctc, Rey* 
nolds md otlurs, of the 1 1 lebrated 1 itaary Club of 
London, md the autlioi of a Lif( of Iuh frit ml, I)r 
Bi ittu 11 k jx.it pubhslud, with lus vvoiks, m 2 
vols 4 to, in LSO) dso of 1/uBfliM of a liimhmg 
J Foust bim^ the lnstoiv of lus own, edited by Mr 
Koluit (diambns (I dinburgb 1S(>0) lie died at 
Ins si at in ir 1 ilinimigh, Nov end hi 12, 1800, aged 
68 By Ins vi iff rii/ilulli el di st daughter of Su 
Junes IT iv of Hayston Bart, Iil had time boms 
md five iluightus Univusally esteemed and 
Ksjxutid lus i hu utii is well di st ribed by Su 
\\ iltii Siott in tlu intiodmli.ry addicssof one of 
the < mtos of Mar niton His bank bioanu, in im 
1 1n Hiuou J> ink of Si i Li md 
J'OltBKS, Lvmts l > \ v m, Bumipal ot the (fnitod 
(’olligi m tin univiisity' of St Andrews, a grand 
son ot Sir A\ lorlxs tin banktr, w is born at 
( ohnton, in u 1 dinbuigh, \j>ril ‘20 IS0O He 
Hindu d m tlu univiisity of J'dinbmgh from 1825 
until 3 S 10, win n In was idnuttul to the Scottish 
bn On tin iliath of Su John Lisin (n v ), he 

w is ijijmintid, m 18 31, (o tin than ot luitnral 
plnlosi »]*by in tlu umvitsity of Jdmburgh, attrr a 
umtisl m whu h, among otbi i imnpi Litois, lie wan 
opjiosi d by Ih (attuvv uds Sn David) Piewstei and 
Mi t, allow iy In 1S32, tin Institute of Franco 
i m oil*. d him nnong its r oiuspoudmg membcis 
If* is, bciidcs, i imndx i ot nuiinious other hcm ntitic 
suiutus it holm mil ilnoad lias uuivid the 
Boyd and tin Bimiioid im dais from tlir Royal 
.So< a ty of London, md two hiith nualaJH trom 
tin Loyal SoHitynf J'dmbmgli md ih J)(\L ot 
Ovtoid In !SbO, B i i s i _ r i i < < 1 lus than m Ed in 
Inn/. h to biioiu* I'uiuipil of tin L luted College 
m tin unmrsity of ,SL Xmlnus \mong }jh 
i ontj ibutions to s< n m r m tlu jiolansntion of 
r uli mt In it by tlu tounii linn , mrt also l>y 
nthrtion (18 30) md its umilm polaris ition - 
disc ov* ins foimin' sonu of tin strougeat proofs 
o| tlu jlmtily ol <aloiifi< and JurriiiinuH rays, the 
uiuqu d pojirisation oi li< it from ddhrait sources 
fl S 4 i ) t'u n nangibilrty oi lu it, the depolarisation 
of hi it lit 'Ibis whole Hi i ii s of e\pcnm(ntal 
nsult^ n of v\ery high oidu of importune Jfc 
is, bow < \ 1 1 , lx st known to tlu uoi Jd in general 
bv J i ik ii-h in In s on tin motjon of glacurs »S< o 
Titntlt iri tin A!]* ( I S I 3) , Mot it ay and ds (Jlauers 
(|S"> 3), lout of Void /Until and Monti liosa 
(1S55) md Oi I'nnn/in! Papers on tin Iheory of 
(J Iannis HSV)) He was undoubt*il!y the hint to 
establish tin git it fa t , tlj it gl u u r ice moves m 
its < li mm 1 I rlx * a vimoiis thud, tlu mnldh moving 
fash i tlun tin sidis, md tin upjx r poi turns faster 
tli an ih* low* i ILs thfonf oi glai n*r jiln nomena 
lias on omiii m<I i good di d of opposition from some 
ipuit* r , ind cinnot y<t lx < onbuh n d as nettled. 
8xr (riM nits In mrt(oi*4ogv, F 1ms, among 
oiln r tb ign, imjnovisl W olbuit oii’h ajqihcation (3 
the thrjmomitrr to tl *1* ti i mm ition of height*, 
md h is virdied with gir it < m Fourier’s theoretical 
lesults romijimig tlu tenijicratuie of the groiin4 
at dificir nt dr j tbs and in ddbrfiit kinds of soil and 
rock Lesidrij tlu works al ready named, numoTOU* 
vc ry v alualde jiajaif? by r F arc to Ire found in th© 
Tratisaf (tons of the 1/oyal /societies qf Lotujfo# md 
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Edinburgh, in tlie Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
and other periodicals 

FORBES, Sik John, an eminent physician, was 
bom October 18, 1787, at Cuttlebrae, Banffshire, 
and died November 13, 18(51 After Ft inlying at 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh, he entered the navy m 
1807 as assistant surgeon, and continued on aitnc 
duty till Iftl 6, when he finally left the Rirvuc 
In 1817, he took the degree of Ml) at Edinburgh, 
and soon afterwards scttlul as a pbvHicim it 
Penzance, from whcnco Ik lomovid in tin mum 
of a few yeais to Clue Ik dor In 1840, l 1 unit 
to London, where he spuildy obt lined a 1 ngi 
practice Re was knigbtid in 18.5J }>v t)i< (,>ik<» 

1 to whoso household he h< Id the appointim nt «»f 
Physician in Ordinal, wlnlo Ik was it tin Mine 
time Physician Extraoidin iry to TYnuc Vlbtrf 
He was a IV How of tho College of Phy mans, and 
ilje Royal Soeuty of iioidon, IM’L of Oxford, 
and a meinbor of numerous toni{ii sixntirs F, 
conjointly with lira Iwudit uid Conolly, was 11k 
editor of tho Cyilopadnt of Punt mil Mtdicuu, 
which, in addition to Hr mum i oils (oiitributions 
of “the editors, lmludid tlie Idioms of moie thin 
sixty Bntish physu i ins, of tlie fust imk 4 his 
wot k, winch h is i xi rus< <1 i most lu in fiei il infhu n< i 
hoth on the tin my and piaitim of nudiune, w is 
completed in 4 v ols Svo, m IS 15 In 18 30 F 
foundul tho Jintiih and Fiupkjh Mi dual Junru, 
winch he carried on with gnat siucoss for twilvi 
years The sanies which lie thus unduid to 
Ins hrothei jirartitiom is ]>lu»d linn dixcividly 
among the foremost of his pr<>)< ssion To V m 
a great nieasmi lulongs the im nt ot having intro 
duced tin use of tin stetho coim m Engl mil, mil 
of having sura ist nil y dimtal tin lUaitum of 
British practitioiii l s to tin it t iml pm tin m 
physical diagnosis Tn 1S»1, lie publish'd the first 
edition of his ti msl ition ot Luntucs ['realm on 
Auscultation, and in IS 58, wlun the filth alitun 
appeared, the new unthod w is die id v t \t< n 
sivoly used F w is a ii idy uul ph is mi wntir, 
as is amply shewn by the a mions molds ot ins 
summer i ambits, amoug which w< may inslam t 
his Phy sKia/j’s Holiday {l 8P)), uul his #S iqhi \tnvg 
m Ocr many and the Jb/rol (185t») His list piofes 
sion al work entitled If at tor and 1 it in Ok Cine of 
Disease* (1857), contains i systemitic exposition of 
his medical opinions uul doctrines 

FORBEwS MACKENZIE ACT The statute, 
ponulaily known by tho name of tho gentleman 


(Mr Forbes Mackenzie, M P for Ihcbksshiit ) who 
introduced tlie bill, is the lb uul 17 \ut e G7, 
entitled 4 An Act foi the bittti Lkgulation ot 
Pabhc Houses in Scotland ’ This act rottuiu d 
in general tho provisions of b Coo IV c «">S, by 
which tho granting of cortih cites by justices ot 
the peace and magistr ites, iiitliommg poisons 
to keep common mns alehouses, and victudling- 
houses m Scotland was regulated But it pro 
lnbited the granting of certificates for excisable 
liquors to be ‘diunlt on the premises,’ unless on 
the express condition that no groceries or othei 
provisions to bo consumed clsowhere should be sold 
in the house or premises with respect to which 
such certificate is granted The object of tins por 
tion of the enactment being to prev out grocers from 
becoming m reality the keepers of tippling houses, 
those persons continued to bo permitted to sell 
hquors by retail, provided that they wore not con* 
sumed m their shops. In accordance with the prin- 
ciple of distinguishing between the different classes 
of houses m which the trade of a spint dealer 
should be earned on, three different grades of 
licences were introduced those applicable, viz., 


1, to inn or hotel keepers , 2, to public-house keepers; 
and 3, to grocers and provision- dealers As regards 
tho first class, it is enacted that they shall not 
‘ keep open house, or permit or suffer any drinking 
m any part of tho premises belonging thereto, or 
Hell oi give out therefrom any hquors before eight 
o’clock m the morning, or after eleven o’clock at 
night of any day, with the exception of refresh- 
ments to tiavtllers, oi persons requn mg to lodge in 
the h ud house or premises , and further, that they 
j shall not open then houses for the sale of any 
liquors, or sell oi give out the same on Bunday, 

( m i pt fm the ai eommodation of lodgers and bond- 
hdi ti ivcllcrs ’ The same restrictions arc imposed 
on tin hti ond class of pc rsons — viz , the keepers of 
public houses, with this addition, that no exception 
is made m then case m layout of travellers or 
lodgirs, whilst grocirs und pi o vision-dealers, in 
addition to the prohibition to opt n on Sundays, and 
that nli< idv niiiitiomd with rtkrence to the con- 
sumption ot spmts on the pu mists aio forbidden 
‘to sell oi give out my liquois before six o’clock 
in tin morning, oi after cUvt,n o’clock at night* 
Stjuriti in cm c swcu also introduced for the sale 
ol malt liquors from those applicable to the sale of 
wine and spirits, nil of which hrnl formeily been 
included undi i one Um ce By this statute, also, 
foi the first turn in b ‘land, the very formidable 
powti was < unkind t .» the pob< i of entering at 
any turn uiy public li mse, or house where refresh- 
incuts ui sold to lx (iimnnid on the premises, and 
pen iltii s wen nw mb d igamst those who lcfused to 
ulmit tliem, or w ho obstnicti d tin lr entrance These 
pi oviHions hiMiig given iif< to much discussion, a 
lnw il ( 1 oiiuni“sioa to inquiu into the wanking of the 
ait w v issuid on tin 25th Apnl 1850 The lcsult of 
tho (ommission was tlie issue, is usud, of two enoi- 
nioics volumes of printed < videnn, anil of a report, 
molt' distinguish d l<u its 1< ngth tli in for the value 
of tin stum** w Uu h il contains Tho commis- 

si om rs amvid at Hit lonilusion, tint ‘although 
mtiinpn inn still pio ills to i Immutable extent, 
it would sum that thin vne Ins hteu foi some time 
giaduilly eh sniidmg in tin rc ilc of society, and 
tli if it is now < luetly ion tint d to tho lowest class 
of 11k popul ition ’ This d1cet*the i oramissionora 
iscnbe to viral < mses, of which the first and 
most important is tho increase of tlie duty on 
cvejy ibli liquois from 2s 4 jd pei imperial gallon, at 
wlmh it stood m 182 3, to 8* , to which it was * 
finally laiscd m lhoo Nor do they deny to the 
h orbes Mackenzie Act its ah ire of ment 4 Tiie beno- 
hcnl effect of the act,’ they say, ‘ is proved by the 
evade nee which we lecmed as to the diminution ,of" 
enmf , mil tin ch uige foi the better in the habits of 
the people, immediately after the passing of the act, 
when its provisions were strictly enfoiced, and by 
tlu‘ ti ndency in an opposite direction which in some 
phees lias followed its less rigorous enforcement 
during tlie last tw o years In some towns, there has 
been, on tho part of the magistrates, great renms- 
ntss in administering the law The result seema 
to have been, if not an increase of crime in these 
places, at least the absence of tho improvement 
witnessed elsewhere ’ Whdst thus generally approve 
ing of the act, the commissioners suggest a number 
of alterations, mostly with tho view of enabling 
the police to carry out its provisions with greater 
efficiency In reference to the difficulty experienced 
by hotel keepers m ascertaining what persons Game 
under the descriptions of boiid fide travellers, the 
i ommissiouere recommend that m future ‘persona 
inducing hotel keepers to sell or give out excisable 
liquors to them on Sunday, by falsely representing 
themselves as travellers, should be gunty «of on 
offence, and be liable, on conviction, 4o 4 Jap.’ Stt ’ 
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these circumstances, it becomes important to know 
that it has been decided in England that to con- 
stitute a ‘ traveller * within the meaning of the 
corresponding Act 18 and 19 Viet c 118, « 2, it 
is a matter of indifference whether the parties be 
travelling for business or pleasure, and tliat a w alk, 
nde, or drive, for exorcise uid amusement of sucli 
length as to render refreshments desirable, is a Hufh 
cicnt journey In Atkinson t Sellers ( 5 C B N S 
442 ), Chief Justice Coekburn remarked, tliat * a man 
Co old not be said to he a ti a\ < llei who goes to a 
place merely for the puipohe of t iking refreshment 
But if he goes to in mu ioi itlicbhimut in the 
course of a jouiucj, win tlu i of busmt or of pl< a 
sure, he is entitled to demand rcirchlinu nt, ind the 
innkeeper is justified in sii]ii>l> ui»r it * bet dso 
Taylor v Humphry h, 0 V 705 , UTN S >11 
The iirst was in the c is< of i duvc limn Lncipool 
of 54 miles, the second nt 1 w ilk fiotn Birmmgh uu 
of 4 miles 

FORBI'DDEV FRUIT, a nuno t incifully ciwn 
to the Inut of diffcifiit species of Citiun In the 
shops of Biitain, it is a small \ iriety ot tlu 
Shaddock (q \ ) which gem rill} r<cu\< s this mine 
But on the continent ot Europe, a dilhrtnt tnut, 
regai ded by some as a v in< tv of tin or mg# md hy 
some as a distim t ‘>pnj(.b [( f it/ us J'<n ar/tst) is known 
as the F01 bidden Flint, 01 Adam’s \ j >j >li Jjikt 
some otlur fruits ot tin sanx gi nus, it was icicntly 
introduced into the south of J'uinpt fiom Cbm 1 
The tice lias bio id, t ipiring, *a n«l pointed h i\is, 
the h if stalks wmgul tin fnnt is luge, smm 
what pearHlnprd gruimh vlluw, ot v«ry uneven 
surface, having around its bis< 1 oul ot dicpti 
depressions, not unlike tlu m uk* ot U c th, to w liu li 
it probably owes its 11 inu It is elm fly tin rind 
which is tlio edible pirt the rmd is very thick, 
tender, mcltmg, md plcv*mt, there is \ciy little 
puln, the pul]> is and 

The name F01 bidden Fruit h is alto bic n gi\< 11 to 
the fruit of fabei nmnmtana dichoLomu , a tiu of 
Ceylon, of the 11 itural 01 chi A pouf mum 'i he 
shape of the fruit — which 1 a a iollich, (outlining 
pulp — suggists the idet of a pun having been 
bitten off, and the legend runs that it was good 
before Eve ate of it, dthough it hia bee.11 poisonous 
ever since 

FORCE, E'NEROY Till wo know what Mattel 
(qr) is, if the/C be matf « r, in tlu orelin iry sense of 
the word, at all, we cannot hope to luvo any idea 
of the absolute nature of force' Any spccul itrons 
on the subject could only lead us mto a trim 
of hypotheses entirely metaphysical, since utterly 
beyond the present powers ot e xpirmiontal science 
If we content ourselves with a deliintion of force 
based on experience, such 1 dclmition will aiy 
nothing of its nature, but will confine itsc 1f to the 
effects which are said to be due to force, and in 
the present state ot our knowledge it is almost 
preposterous to aim at more 

Dor first id< as ot foiec aic evidently derm d from 
the exertion requned to roll, or lift, bend, or com- 
press, &c, some mass of matter, and it is easy to 
Bee that in all such cases wheio muscular contraction 
IS employed, matter lb moved, or tends to move 
Force, then, wc may say generally, is any cairn which 
produces, or tends to produce, a change tn a body ’ s state 
of rest or motion See Motion, Laws or The 
amount or magnitude of a force may he measured in 
one of two ways 1 By the pressure it can X)roduce, 
or the weight it can Bupport , 2 By the amount of 
mobon it can produce in a given time These are 
nnllafl respectively the Statical and Dynamical 
measures of force. The latter is, as it stands, some- 
Wha t ambiguous What shall we take os the 


quantity of motion produced ? Does it depend merely 
on the velocity produced ? or docs it toko account Of 
the amount of matter to w huh that velocity 19 given ? 
Again, is it proportional to th© velocity itaelb or to 
its square 9 This last question was very fiercely 
discussed between LuhiuU, lluyghens, Euler, Mao- J 
lain m, the Ihinouilhs &.e , Labmt/ being, as usual | 
with inni 111 physic d questions, on the wrong side* ’I 
Newton, to whom wc two the third law ot motion, 
had long befon given tlie line measure of a force m 
terms ol the motion pi odutc d I bus 1 iw is an expen- 
mental u suit- tint when pressure pioduccs motion, 
the momuitum pioclund (ml Monies iom) is propor- 
tional to the pi 1 stain, md can bo made (muneuciuly) 
equal to it by employing piopu units Hence ! 
momentum is the tnu dymmn il nit isure of foies, 
which, tlnn Ion, is pioportioiial to tho Just power 
only of the velocity pioductd AY bat is properly 
measured m turns of tin m/uuu of tho velocity, 
wc hIi ill pi esLut 1 \ bli boi v uaouB properties*!)! 
foil l , btituil md dynamical, sou tho following 
articles roMiosmovm I oh u- , 0 oi> pi es, Centre 
of CJiiAun, Cfstkai Folds Fauimi Bam*#, 
MkHANII VI PoWIlKs, ’N II 1 1 u Yu OUT! EH 

It is obvious th it in onb 1 to produce any effect at 
ill m to du woi K, is it n IilIiuk ally cnlhd, a force 
must prodm v 1 notion, 1 c , must move its point of 
ipplnaliou \ weight J ml on n tiblo piuuuces no 
< lb 1 1 wh ib m 1 unless tlu t ibh yubls to the pres- 
him 1 1 unless the weight distends, be it e vei so 
J it 11 * Wo do no woik, howeva muih w r o may 
I itigm ourselves, if wi try to lift a toil from the 1 
floor , if it In a lmiidiedw tight only, wc may lift it | 
1 lew ft it, uu l flit 11 w< uh til h ivt < 1 < iiie walk — aud 
it is i\jd(nt t licit the 1 itt< 1 m ty b< measured an 
so ninny pounds laisid no unuy ft it mtroduuiig < 
a new unit, tin Y 001 ioind, which jb of great 
inqmitiuet, is wm “hill shortly «ie, m modern 
plnsRb See Wokk r I I11- 11 evidently, however, 

1 stiticil un isuu of woik, hhui 110 account 1a 
liken of vclodtj li tv « wt then foi work, as 
we had for loiee, a di/nmnual nxiutuit' Lot us 
t ik< 1 sim]»h t 1 t, wlitu the uiitlnmatual mvee 1 
tn. ition is eonipai itiv< ly \tiy t isy, and wc shall 
find w< ha\< W 7 < know (ste Vnoim , MojioN, 
Laws m ) inat it v j> n tie It bt moving along a 
Jjik (sti uj»lit or not), ind tin distaiu «• moved (m 
thi tuno t) along tin but fiom the point wheio its 

♦notion cninmujci el be called n, its velocity in v 

Also wc know tbit the force acting on it (m the 
dnectiou of its motion) is to be measured oy tho 
lncrca 0 (if momentum m a given time— this gives 

dv 

(ju^t as the last equation was obtained) V ~ m 

Fro n these two (quitioriH, we have, lmun diateJy, 
rnido =- Vdti , or, as the rudiments of tlu dillcrential 

calculus give at onu, =- p,l» -- F* if the 

force be uniform 

Ihe qu mtity on the right hand side is tho sum of 
the products of <ach value of F, by the correspond- j 
mg space da, through which the p irticle moved under 
its action It ih therefore tho whole work don® by j 
the fora On the left hand, wo find half tho jaroduct 
of the mass, and the square of tfce velocity it has 
acquired , in otiu r words, th< Vls or a (q v ) Hence, 
in this ease, the v is viva acquired equals the amount 
of work < x pe 11 ded by the lorc< 

It app< urn irom 1 gene-ral demonstration (founded 
on the ejqienmeiital laws of motion, and therefore 
true, if they are), but which is not suited to the* 
present work, that if, m any system of bodies, each 
be made up of particles or atoms, and if the'4o?C«e 
; these mutually exert be m the line joining each 

m 
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tiv o, and depend raeiely on the diBtanco between 
them, then we can express the required proposition 
in the following form 

Any change of vision in (he system correymmls 
to an equal amount oj nork gained or lost by tin 
attractions of the pmtuhs on each other 
What is spent then, in woik, is aloud tip in vis 
viva, and conversely, the systi m, by losing some of 
its vibvivx, will rttovu so much woik producing 

S ower If we tall the former, as ia now gum illy 
om, Actual , ind tin littei Potential hingy tn 
may oxpic«s the ibove b\ saying, that in mv system 
of bodies when tin he foi t mentioned u tin tints ii f 
complied with, the unn at tin actual and pah utml 
energies cannot In alt* ml Inf the mutual whan "/ the 
todies Tin most umph uid evident iIluMi itmiH of 
this proposition in to be found in tin < im e>t tin 
force known is gi u it ition I In pot< t.ti d * nerg\ < *t 
admass on tin earths snifm s /< 10, bu him rn f 
"being able to descend it h is, in (ommon language, 
no work piodunng pow< r If it In laised ilmve 
the smlace, uid then dit>pped, it H easy to s» e 
that the woik expend* d in i usin ' it will hi i \ u tl\ 
recovered as vis \ i\ i aftei its fill 1 nj (mi Fui 
in*j Bo wrs) a in iss filling tJinmgh i piee, //, to 
the earth aequiies ivilomy /, null th it i 2 2gh, 

or if m he tho mass, - nig h The left li md 

enle gives tho visviva ictpimel by the i ill -the 
right ih the product of tin weight, (wiry) md tin 
height fallen through <n is the woik nquucd to 
elevate the mass to its ongin il iltitmh 

Heme wo may < ileuliti tin unoui t of woik 
which can be ohtmnd horn a laud ol w ite r m 
duving w iter w hi els, ,Ve , lennmhumg, hovuvu, 
that there is ilway-. a /e>M » (is it is ustully e died) 
due to friction, At , in the inn him i\ That time 
18 a loss ill usi fill juiwei, is tine, but wc shill find 
picseutly thifc ill eneig\ time is none, is null < d 
our general lesult lias die uly shewn II h*u tin 
apparently lost cncigv goes, is motliei qin turn 
Another good example of ntul em igy th it 
of tho weights 111 m oidimiv clock It is Mr 
giadual com 1 1 sum ot potential into utml cmigy 
in the driving weight which nnmtuns the motion 
of tho eloek, in hpite of fin turn, resist um of the 
air &c , ami we have m tin utml cmigy of bound 
(which is 7 notion) \ con side l iblo petition ot tht 
expended potcntnl cneigy of the sinking weight 
A coiled watcli spung, a di iwn bow, tin ehugtd 
receiver of m an gun, are good examples of stoic s 
of potonti d cm i gy wlmh eau In. dimtly use d foi 
mechanical pm post s 

Tlie chcmii il anangeinent of the dillcicnt com 
ponents of gunpowdei, ol gun cotton, is sink as 
corresponds to enormous poUntnl cneigv, which i 
single spark tomtits into the tqmv ih 14 ntivc 
amount But hue', hud liis a coiisnhiibh shut | 
in tho effects produce d it imy then b< as well, j 
before pioceeding liuthci, to imisnUr how we c m j 
take account of it, uul otlm phy^i al ion is, is, 
forms of em i gy j 

Con elation oj Phi/mal J\m< \ So lu as wo vet | 
know, the physic il forces may he thus ilissilud • 
I Giiamtalion (t| v), 11 Mondial loans 
doin' sioN (including <VurT Emvsium, 

Chemical Ai i rsuv" III Hi vt vnd J it. nr 1\ 
Emmacm (including Mmnettsm), V Ammvi | 
Fokcf, VI Vn u Iorii, lining is some most) 
matumally euppos. , m ui ilogue m morg.ime m ism s, ! 
which may be called Cry sfc dime Voice (This nh i 
is examined fuithe i on ) Of these, I , Il , and sonic' | 
forms of III , are moie immediately connected with , 
matter than the others -that is to say, that the 
mnamdei almost necessitate the hy r pothesis of tlie 
existence of some medium unlike ordinary matter, m , 


| m popular language, an vnpondeiaUe The almost 
| universal opinion of physicists, however, seems ; tp 
] be, that c\ en the former must be accounted for m 
some such way Newton, in his second letter to 
1 I’entky, says, with respect to gravitation (and it 
is obvious that similar language is applicable to 
molt e ular forces genu ally) ‘ You sometimes speak 
of gravity oh essential and inherent to matter * 
Briy, do not ascii bo that notion, to mt, for the 
i c aus, of ^ravity is what I do not pretend to know* 

I And again m the' third letter ‘It is inconceivable 
| that Humiliate biute matter should, without the 
me ill ilion of hi im thing else , which is not material, 
inpuntc on, ind athit othu matter w i thou t mutual 
j tout ut, as it mud do, it giavitation, m the sense 
Inf j< pit m us, be essential and lnlunnt in it, and 
j tl is is one k isnn why I desm d you vvoulel not 
{ isuibf innate gi iv it v to m< That gravity should 
In innati , mlu H lit, uul cssditnl to ruattc i, so that 
imn body miy mt upon auotha at a distaucc 
J through i utcuiim, without tin mediation of any- 
thing » K(, by, md tliiough w Inch their action and 
force nuy he conveyed fi om one to another, is to 
me so gnat m ahsuielity, tint I believe no man 
who bis in philosophic tl matters a competent 
faulty of thinking, e in cv«i till into it (<ravity 
must he rinsed hy an agent i* tmg constantly 
iieording to certr i laws, hut whether this agent 
hi mate ml oi m ntciial, I hive left to the con- 
sideration of my i adds* Of whit that medium 
m iv consist vve i urnot* of com sc, ha/aid even a 
conje c tui < , but i it be < nmpnstcl of m paiato atoms 

i c not continuous - it is evident tliat a Rccond 
medium will be rtepmeel to help the particles of 
tin til st to let eui e u h other (for without tins, the 
lust medium would he nuiely obstruetiv r e), and so 
on This must stop some w heir , why not, then, nt 
the fust 9 But in the pi < sc lit state of our know 
h dge of lmehanics, i coni muons medium is barely 
couceiv ihle , ami its motions, Ac rue sent eousider 
ihle < Lillie ultie s to f\eii plausible mathematical 
tie dment If VM tike the View opposed to New- 
tons, is Mosul ti md othc is h ive done (the ir ideas 
ire i<nsnhnd fmtlui on), we c an, in a very arti 
lie id miunti, howtvei, aeemmt foi gravitation and 
moleeulai aetion, but, as befoic said, tho founda- 
tions of this attempt at evplination are hardly 1 
te liable 

Just as sound depends on the e lastieity of the 
ur md vibrations thereby m untamed and propa-^* 
gated, light and raelimt he it, which are certainly 
identical, most piobibly consist m the vibrations" 
ot some veiy rlastie 11 uul This li is been piovi- 

sionallv name <1 1 tlur (q v ) If it be continuous, it 
may help ,,til to account fen tlu first two categories 
of toicr ilsia, as we have already seen , if not so, as 
is moi« hktly, ficsh elilfuultie s irist Light and. 
lu\t, liowevcr, are undoubtedly tonus of motion, | 
md e t a respond, therefore, to so much vis viva or 
actuil cneigy Evc'ii heat m a lie j uid oi solid body 
must cenitsponel to some, visvivi m the material 
pirtules, since a hot body ean give out both light 
and lu it md a body m iy be hcatol by luminous or 
c ilonfic iavs which aie vibiatorv, as we have seen 

Chsa IV contains perhaps the most puzzling of 
all these forces That there is something m com- 
mon in all the forms of clu trie lty, and tnat mag- 
netism is nearly related to them, is certain, it is 
probable, also, that friction il electricity, when stat- 
ic al, consists in something analogous to a coaled 
spring or i* a form of potential energy — the others 
be\ng lortufl of actual energy Some have supposed 
magnetism to be also i form of potential energy, 
but Ampfcre?s discoveries have materially lessened 
the probability of the tiuth of this hypothesis. \W 
shall consider this again. 
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Claes Y maybe deferred for the present, 

As to Class VL, it seems, from the observations of 
physiologists as to the formation of celhdar "matter, 
Ana the production m living organisms of compounds 
/which have not yet been made by ordinary chemical 
processes, that the vital force if there bo such, is 
not a force winch does work, in the mechanical 
sense of tho term, but nun ly t hurl *, 11s it were, the 
oilier natural foiLCs how to apply their energies 
Were a railway ti un running on a smooth horizontal 
lme ot rails, it would ictim f >r twr its ougiual 
velocity , but in turning a cun c, it w ould be at t< d 
on. hv deflecting force b, without which its pith 
would be straight 'Mum fori is do no votl, sh i> 
evident, sinct this would be sluwn in ultuation of 
the ms mvs, and nom tikes plic< Jluy modify, 
however, the duet turn m which tin ti im mows 
When gangs of lihounis and m isons lie it wmk 
building an c clihw , tlu Jnumi nit employ td i using 
stones, iiiort ir, Ac , tlu littci m lading them but 
thue is nn sent an o\t rw c r w lth i pi in, who, doing 
no (mechanical) woik hnnsili, gunks and duetts 
the prqntr cxpcinlituic of toicc by t lie nothin' 
body In tins vnw of tin cist, tin libomcis an 
the phy sic il fnret s mel the ovnuwlht Mtil i<»m 
It m tpute cirtun tli it tin M>tdhd cn l dime ' 
force c liiuot piopulv bt put m this i it*poi\ is 
piesiutmg uni an malogy , liowc w i slight it is 
nrobibly m e Ik < t, not i t vhm , and due to tin 
ttiffoi out forms of simple oi <<»mj»ouml paitieks of 
matter, and tho eoiisupiint v tuitions in tlu u 
molecular tone in dith u nt tint e turns 

So iai, the n, foi tlu possibly nituii of tlu foieis, 
which, with the ptohdde e vwption of \ l , ( in b< 
considered is a irions forms of t m i gy ( ' m they bo 
transfoimed one into anotlu r, a tin dille n nt kinds 
ot mechanical e in rgy cm’ r l ilu tin potent id 
energy of giavit it ion to he gin with W < < m e niploy 
it to drive a wate i wlieel J’lus turns a i-lnlt, to 
whieh, if a tight brcik bt n ] » | > 1 1 < < l Jit it will be 
produetd bv it k turn, awl light ilso if i nmgh 
wheel on the shif + lie mule to lotito a g mini i 
piece of flint oi pontes, e>i eJ<ctiicjt> miy In 
produceei by employing the moving power to turn 
an ordinary eke tiled line linn, m a inamnto 
electilc one , and tioin tin eJc< tin ity so produced, 
electrical itti actions mel umenls m ty be demiel, 
from tliem Ik at md light again (M the eurnnts 
may be employe d to magm tisi a n« edk or a pun' 
^ of soft iron, 01 to pi o 1 m * cln mu il de • omposit on 

Again, heat 11 iv be employed by naans of a 
steam engine, is a substitute fen tin water pnv ,r nr 
ntential e ncigy of gravitation and the above ilkrtH 
o pioduced It m ly also be empkyed m raising 
weights, aiul time fort m pi odium., *h<» potential 
energy in «pu stion or it m iy lie employed to ] n e* 
ducc Thermo tlctfru Cm rents, and thence dt tin 
ordinary 0111*018 of ele ctru ity, including tin motion 
of a magnetic needle 

v Light nny be employ* tl to produce chemical 
combination ear decomposition, a w< see in photo 
graphy , it may also by the same means Ilk made to 
produce electric cuiionts, an 1 e ons* rpient motion of 
a needle It is not yet ptowd that light can pro 
duce magnetism dnecthf , though there < an be little* 
doubt that, if properly applnd it is capable of 
doing so 

Chemical action m a voltaic battery can be moelo 
to produce motion heat, light, electricity, electrical 
Attractions and magnetism, and to overcome other 
chemical affinity 

Capillary action has been employed to produce 
electricity, And mechanical efie< ts, Ac , but vve need 
$ofc go through the whole category 
' In these experimental results, then, consists what 
Is called the Correlation of the Physical Forces — 


$ 

i e , the tranamntabihty of one of tho Uttar into 
another oi others Tho idea is old, but the proofs 
of its truth have only become numerous Within 
the last lulf-t aitury Giovo lias published an 
excellent trcitive with tho above title; to this 
we icfei the cui unis i cadet for further detail on 
thia intori sting bubp ct 

Cousin at ion oi b neurit- But a far moro import- 
ant pimciph , Ik mg ui f wt, the pm we statement Of 
tlu puicduig whuh is somewhat vague— is that 
of llic t’onsi i\ alum nt Font or rather Lnorgy It 
is simply the ( vtcnsiou (to ill the phynniU forces) of 
tin pimuph whuh wc luve given in full, and 
])ro\ul m a [niln ul u case, at the be ginning of this 
artnh it tint the sum of the potential and 
utmd uulu oi any sit of moving bodies cannot 
In alb ml by tin n mutual action Let u« now 
suppose luit, light, Ac, to consist m vibiatory 
mow nu nts ot j)iitichs, uul in thm rel vtive states 
of distention, A< , and make tin supposition that 
tlu t p u tu ks nt n tuh otliei no matter ny 
what no ms m the bm |oinmg « uh two, aud witn 
font s wlm h <lt pt ml on then distance, and we have 
\i oiui tlu tin oi cm, tint tin bum of tho no tent iai 
uul u in il t nt ign s n i ipinntity uiultciablc m any 
j’-ystem s iw bv external mlliioiK i 9 Hence, whon 
liitch imt d | «(i\\ < i is mi*I to h< lost, aH it is by the 
uu i\ oid ibh liu lion in muhnurv, Ac , it w really 
only tinned b» imw f<uni of emury m general, 
lit it lliu , wlun i sa\ if.0 lights his tire, ho 
t \p< ml imiiwl font m luhbin; l\v o puces of dry 
wood it> t lu i II ihist putt s of wood were not m 
tonluf no font would bt icipmtd to move them 
pod < uh t tlu i - iimn md moie is mimred as 
tlu \ u< mon slionglv pi« Mswl tngithc i The cq\u- 
vvhnt of tlin toid st > t xpuuli d ih found in the 
lu it piodmtd J>a\y shtwtd that twt> pieces of 
n ( might bo melted by nibbing tlu rn togtther A 
skilful smith tan lu at a m irk oi non to redness by 
nun hunnuim/ lb it the nitud energy employed 
is partly givt n out m tlu shape ot he at, and p irtly 
stoic tl up in tlu iron ih potential cue igy due to the 
compidsioii of tlu mass, or the fordbli approxi 
m itiffii oi its pirtuhs Amongst the ( ( u best, and 
c< it only tlu hist i xjk r irncnts on this subject, aio 
thos( of Joule (<| \ ) Jb di b rmim d tlu relation 
liftwi n tlu units of Juat uul poh ntml imrgy of 
giavit ion by vuiouh m« thods, whuh gave very 
m irl^ coimidcnl results (Mu of tliaai we may 
im ntioii V puldh whcil js so iixid as to revolve in 
i dosed w ssd full of w iter Ihe wheel m driven 
by the dcKunt of a known weight through a 
lucasuicd sjnu', and ]»r( r autions me taken against 
]of-s»M of nirigy oi all kinds 'J lie water agitated 
by tlu piddk wht*( 1 conus soon to rest, os we 
know but this is dm to frution bitwom its 
pirticks, and Ilu find risult is the luatmg of 
tlu watir The qu mtity of wabr, and also tho 
nurnbd of digrics by which itH tempt rature is 
rnswl being nu imik d, a mmjiJt piopojtion enables 
us to find how in tny foot poi mis (st » f'ooi IOUND) 
of mrrhanual tmrgy durtKpomi to the raising by 
one tk/iM tlu bmpfiatim d a pound of water. 
T lie r» ult i«, th it tlu lu iticg «i pound of water 
one degm Pihnnhut is dhctnl by 772 foot- 
jMmndfl and this numhtr js t died Joule’s Equi- 
v dr lit in otlu r wmils, jf a ]iound of water fall 
to the / r »uiul throngJi 772 fret, and lie then 
suddenly smsttd, it^ tempt ratine wdl bo raised 
out th _no , md, toimrsd', the heat that would 
raist tl i tfinpnatuH of a ]K>und of water OUA 
dtgiw would, if ippbrd by a steam-cngmA or' 
ntiit vwsi , liw 772 )>ounds one foot high Kow 
(set T 1 j* 4 i oi Combination), we know the aancra&h 
of h< it w la* h u produerxi by the burning (m air) 
of .any material whose composition is kuowiL 
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It follows, then, that from the mere quantity and 
composition of a substance, we can tell tlio amount 
of mechanical work due to its combustion , that is, 
supposing it all to be effective As we have been 
ha to the mention of heat of combustion, let us 
consider what this is due to Combustion (in 
air) is inertly a chemical combination of the ton 
stitucnts of the burning body with oxyg<n-tln 
heat and light which uc dive loped aio tlurcfon, 
by the conservation of cncig\, equivalent to the 
excess of pottntial oneigv of the uncombincd, ovu 
the combined, oxygen and c ornbustiblc 

That this is the i i d stati of the < .aac —and that 
the original setting hie to the combiistibh lias 
nothing to do with the nutbr, as j, frequently 
imagined — will be mult (.udint b> (oiHiduing tn \ 
spontaneous i ombirution, my tint nl chlmim iml 
copper tilings, or of no nut \ md sodium, iVt , in 
Winch eases 1 Lit potent i il cncigy lost l>v tin com 
pouf d appi ais is in it light .md sonn turn ‘•'mud 
The rqmv iluitn oi tin <>th< i jili\su d toms Invi 
not bci n < veil itppioxnn itul to witli the au ]itmn 
of that of light Thomson his ihtciimind tin 
energy of a cubic mile of sunli lit at tin < nth to be 
somewhere about ] ‘2,000 )o<tt jhhuhIs, giving ibout 
10,000 .is the J lot if /Hum (i| v ) of r u)iflc|Uiii foot 
of the isuu’s Miilui r J 1 1 « 1 1 is sonn uLditionil 

diffic ultiea in tlic w iv vi In ii \v< si ik t lie i qun ih lit 
of cltofcnuty, foi hue the question irises Is time 
ri spec i il Hub^tinco whi< Ii i <, oi w lioso motions mi, 
electuuty, 01 is it imnly aimthoi modi oi motion 
of the luiimntiious i thci '* for wc c m sc uicly 
suppose it to l>i dm to motions of the putuhs oi 
mattn If flu lust, w< hue is >ct no iru ms of 
estimating its enusry if the litter, we may ion 
wider it as within the null oi ixpnimmt 11 
may merely be 10 m uki d hen , th it AVi In i’s i \qiii 
Bite tlieoictu d statement of dyuuruc il ihitmity 
— resting on the. fund mu nt d issumptmn th il flu ie 
are two fleet ru fluid* requires the nlims urn ol 
mutual foicts, wlin h v a> with ilu uioutv 

of its | mu ticks and foi whnli lliinioic, tlie con 
servntion of energy docs not hold 

Hilmholt/, III an adimi thJi pipti (l thn (tn J / 
hnltuihj dci Auiff tnnsli&tcd m 1 i\Joi s /St un/itu 
Manon s, New Suns, i) starting fiom the ismuuji 
tions above ixpLunod, his ipplnd the principle of 
c cuisei v atiou ot fence to the him di«, \tiou oi linny 
ruoncUte piftbleius connected with most of tin 
physio il foieis AA c t inimt, e/f emu c, entci into 
his woik in dctrul ns it is sonn what .milyiie il, 
but wt may fur ly bonow such of its contents is 
we liaro not alreulv allude <1 to, at least such as 
will suit the plan of this utn It * 

A very good t \ uuplo of the e ousel vation of < nu 0 y 
is found ui the incrcising velocity of a planet oi 
] comet os it appioae lit s the sun, and thus los< s poUn 
| twl cneigv , and also in the fact tl it in tlie ciso of 
! these bodies the mere distune e fiom the sun, md the 
velocity at that distance, enable 1 us tn till at once 
the nature 1 of the orlut ch stribf tl — i c 1 , which of the 
conic sections i f js 

Ijatent heat is a form of potential energy, depend 
mg on the physical state ot the substance m which 
it is r to red up The same* may be said of those 
Bulmtanoos which, when mixed, produt o heat or cold, 
a« water and sulphuric acid, or nitrate of ammonia 
, It. w easily seen that here the lie at or cold dope nets 
upon a chvnge of moltculir annngement of some 
kind , that is, a change of the potential energy 
In magnetism and statical electricity, of course 
the conservation of energy holds, as we know that 
all the phenomena can be explained by attractions 
and repulsions, following the law of gravitation. 
1mu *Ssoharg6 of a Leyden battery the potential 
remain* la reproduced as heat in the connecting 
♦ existence c 
m 


wares, and as light, heat, and sound with the disrup- 
tive spark In charging a Leyden, jar by means ol 
the clectrophorus, the charge is directly produced 
by the expenditure of mechanical force in over- 
< oming the attraction of the negative electricity of 
tlie resinous plate for the positive electricity of the 
i over 

In the ordinary voltaic battery, the excess of loss 
of potential energy m the cells, by the chemical 
union, s ty of nnc and oxygen, and of sulphuric acid 
md oxulc of zme, over that gamed by the docom- 
position of water, pi odium the actual energy of the 
turn nt, winch may, bo transformed into heat, light, 
magnetism, oi motion, oi two or more Or it may 
In imployid to it product potential cncigy by chem 
icd di < om position, My thil of water This again, 
by a sp u 1 , c in bo rei om rrti d into ai fcuul energy os 
in explosion w f omp mu d by boat, light, and sound. 
AVh i n m ileftru uinint e uisis the motion of a 
m igndisi d in i dJt, oui gi ncr ii pimciplo should lead 
us to inici tli it the i uncut itself will be wiakened. 
Jins is tound t<> Ik Hip < isi , but, is it should be, 
only duiintf tin motion of the luedlc The needle, in 
a permanent stiti of doth < turn produces no effect 
whalovu Now, flu diminution ot an clcctnc cur- 
lent is simply orpin ah nt to tlie iddition oi n weaker 
cunt nt p i^in/ in tin opposite dncotion AVeahould 
txpid, then tint tin motion ot i migm t near a 
conducting wne will m &' ial piodui < a current m 
the littej, md this is, m fc, Fu idiy’s gieufc dis 
eo\<iy ot migneto th etm nductnm In this case, 
tin i urn nt <ias<s so so< u as the magiut ccaics to 
ijio\ i icJilivtly to tin wi < 

il i in iss ot i oppe i oi oi bn good conductor be set 
mi ipul lotitjon non xpov niul in unit t, the motion 
pioduccs ilntnc ci ii i < nts m tht cop] nr, which, being 
ntti icted by the magnet, ho m bnng the mass to 
u d it ii not ho cle u in this c isi into what the 
intiliinual iniiLy of tin iota turn has been trans- 
foiined Lspunllv is tin ilutiu i unents n aso with 
tin motion, but n \u Ki(])U]itlu lot ihon fwcibly, 
v\i iiiid m a ‘holt turn the < q>pir gtowingwann, 
in e'lin iwnls tin motion h is bmi transformed 
into < li ill k it\ ind the littn ini > In it This very 
In autiiul i \pei mu nl js duo to Joule and has been 
np< \ti d in i ‘‘Inking popid n fonn by Foucault 
Advmtigi Ins been tikui by Faraday of the 
pin noini n i of induction, to juoducc clectiie currents 
j*v aid of the i nth s m umtism His apparatus is 
snu])l^ a iivolnng <1 sc oi metal end the terminal 
wiles touch, euie it i\is, the otlici its edge The 
fotee which is heia transtornud into electricity ib 
tlic additional t ffort n fiuiMte to turn a conducting 
ihsi , juste id of an < qu il non wnduLftnq one It is a 
cuinms oon°( queue i tint m ill me 1 1 tllic machinery 
j portion oi tin uu rgy of the pinm mover is lost m 
jvrodui mg elcitneity and fm illy heat, in the moving 
parts, so that licit m such cases is not entirely, 
thou* h very m arly r , due to faction alone 

Poi lnps one ot the most singular of these trans- 
ioi m it urns ot energy is that already referred to of 
In at into electricity Ceitam crystals, such as tour- 
nnbnc become oli drilled by heat, but electno 
ament* can be produced by Bimply heating a junc- 
tion of two win s or b irs of different metals, the 
other ends also being in contact Now, if we were 
to hext the other junction, it is obvious that as at it 
tlic metals aie inonged m the opposite order, we 
should produce a contrary current , conversely, by 
cooling them we should strengthen the first But 
the conservation of force requires that such a junc- 
tion shoidd be heated or cooled accoi^mg to the 
direction m which a cm rent passes tlnough it. Tlua 
was discovered by Peltiu 
Animal force, again— or rather its actual energy 
—is simply a transformation of th© potential energy 



of food TMs » welt illustrated by the increased 
diet which is required when man or beast abruptly 
changes from a state of inactivity to one of toil, as 
with a polar bear after his winters sleep , of by the 
greater amount and better quality of food which 
are necessary for criminals subject to hard labour, 
than for those who aie merely imprisoned. 

Since, then, is far as wt liuo yet seen, there is 
no such thing as gam or Iosa of energy anywhere, 
while it appears that the ultimate transformation of 
sium energy i* heat, and tint the latter tends to 
a uniform* diftubion or dissipation, in which it is 
unavailable, as fai as wo know, foi furtlui tuns 
formation (sec Hnvi), whence do wt piocuic tho 
supplies of energy winch arc loqmsite to maintain 
the econoni) of hit ’ W t t uu i 1 Until) , or indeed 
entirely, from the sun, win nci they tonic is light and 
radiant heat, pcilnps m ollur turns 'Without the 
Sim, whert w ould Ik \ ogc tation — w jthout tht 1 it lu, 
where animal lab ? What would be oui rIoks of 
fuel, wliethu wood oi toil > it is cntinl), then, 
we may say, to the diuctl) supplied <nng> oi llu 
sun that wt look fox tin m unti u uiu of lib , mil tins 
leads to a question not nt much import met to our 
sehes, to be suri , but of \ ist future < oum cjuuue l » 
the liumm no Is tins supply luute 9 AV ill tlu 
sun in time h \c given oil ill its uui^y, oi is it 
continually r< c * mug n o isioih it til mil d o Ji is 
it in mi\hau tilde st u t > di iw liom ’ 

iNow, wluthti tin sun be i li<t mi < oi 1 o sui 
loundid by an itmosphui in m mti use st di of 
combustion, oi w hi tlu i it drm i *» tlu m iui p u t of 
its hi at, as J horns m sujpiis fiom grivitiliui 
(m a way pitscntlv t ) b i nisi lei id) it is ciiUm 
that, is lu is wt know it must it sum ] it noil 
be exhausted Suih tlu ip] mntl) mint ilk 
verdict of tlic const i\ itiun of i in r > 

The grant ition tlu or) of the on^in of enugy 
ecru l all) may In given m some such turn m tins 
The mattu m the unncisi, in a utitc of count r 
or fmci illusion, ongin dlv filled ill pan, m 1 
possessed, therefore, b) virtue of griwtitiui, a 
certam amount of polmtiil tncigv As pirtiiks 
gradually moved up to i uh othoi, and Ik come 
wowly agglomciatcd int< misses mou and moit 
of tins enug) was icaliscd m its adu il f mn, i me 
as heat (that of the miu ci tin mtiinal hi it of tlu 
earth, &.c ), some is v is v iv i of a\ial or cilut il iota 
tLOn, &c. Tliere still H minis una^gh muati I m 
space (stc Zodjami Lu m, Anoiiuts JNjiiii) 
much of this oxiginil nuttu util! filling munly 
tow aids the lar^ci misses is tin sun and rt irs in 1 
exchanging its potenti il foi utu il enugy Hut t fe 
latter, as we have sun, tuuls ultimately to bc<oim 
heat, and to seek i umhum diffusion r l 1 is, then it 
appears, is to he the 1 ut stem of tlu gn it m)st i) 
oi the universe - eluos vnd darkness is ‘in the 
beginning ’ 

An imm ediate consequence of the tiuth of tlie 
conservation of cnei^y is the unjKissibility of what 
is usual]) understood b) Pc lpetual Me *ion (q \ ) 
for it is to be caiefuily remembered that perpetual 
motion, in the litcial sense of the words, is not 
only possible, but vci) gent i al If there were no 
such thing as friction, or if we had a perfect!) 
smooth body, in the form of a teetotum, for example, 
it would spin for over in \ acuo with nndiminished 
speed The earth m its axial rotation affords a 
good example Were it a perfect sphere, anel of 
uniform material, the other masses of tho system 
could produce no effect whatever on its rotation, 
And the latter would, as indeed it does, as far as 
We can determine, remain for ever unchanged. And 
even, as we have already seen, when one motionfas 
electricity, or ordinary vis-viva, ib lost, we find it 
reappearing in other forms of motion, such as heat 


and light. But this is not the technical accepta- 
tion of the term, perpetual motion , it is jwpufifcrfy 
understood to mean a source of motion which will 
not only proservo its own vis-viva unchanged, bat 
also do n oil Tins is, of course, mcompawble With? 
the conservation of energy, for wherever work i* 
done, equivalent tneigy m Romo form or other 1* 
consumed Ah we have not, how evm , on absolute 
entmniy of, though very poweiful evidence indeed* 
foi, the tiuth of tlic pi in tuple, it would ho unphdo- ; 
soplucal to i uirltulc that perpetual motion is abso* 
lutoly unposHibli Tt is lertiin, however, that it 
cinnot he ittuiicd l>y any met liana wl anangement j 
and nut Iui hi it light, noi magnetism can give us 
iny isBisi ukc If we know mou tlun ivo do atf 
pic si nt iliout ill it nut) , we should piobably add it 
dso t » tin ( di on The ordinal \ attempts which 
<u e still In injr made in thousands hy visionaries, 
in sunpl) il suid, hasid is thi) no for the most 
put on j noi ml apt dilutions ot mi i liamcs, There 
is absolute unpossilulit) htri , and a ‘ porpet/fhd 
niotionist * i f tlu common hud is fai mote inffttu* 
itrd th in a * Mtpi ua of the < ntle / for the latter’s 
piobluu ? nau lu solved, thou li cirtamly not by tho 
rut ms iiMiili) unjbyul oi in the foim uaually 
son lit i u 

\v i may now bin II) lonsidu the the ones of the 
p)>) i il fonts wlmh Lav i lion advanced of late 
timm, uni am mi) take smh as are worth notice 
t )„< thu All of Hum assume at the outset forces 
of ilti ution u i< pulsion brtvvitn pai ticks, oi else 
a highly ilastn fluid, oi lathu solid, if we may 
m> i ill it in vvlin li tlu pirtiiks of matter float, 
or ue uni i ihh <1 We have ill cady considered the 
difliniltus ittendmp flic Httir Hupposition , but it 
iv, tin uni) one w hull iIoih not rilu force back to 
fbi ei, tlms ijmiKiitly li mug the qucBtion where 
it found it We. m ty dismiss it with tho remaik, 
that i fluid or quasi solid absolutely continuous 
and dike in any put is difficult to conceive, 
and it in find to uudiistiud how motion can bo 
pit] i iti (1 tluou^h it if it bi not (ontinuoua, 

J ireib must be sujqmsiil to Iw excited by it« parts 
on i i< li otlu ?, else tho motion «>f one fmt would not 
ifhcl tin (thus iheii m me way m which the 
J tti r dilln uJty Iion bun iltickid, wluch seems 
jduisibli mou^l md tint is, that tho particles of 
tins tlui l in in i stife of lupid motion, and cou« 
tinu ill) m pm mh^ on i i< h otla i mil on the particles 
if in ilt i n » loins bung exutid except those of 
pics mre it the imp id Hut, unless these particles 
l * suppov <1 dci'ifu') and w Jiat is elasticity but a form 
of m< h cul ir fori e ( foi < < a</ain) t then motaxm would 
b< 1< ^(Ui d it evuy unpa<t, and destroyed, com- 
jiletily if tin nnpai t were ilueet Tlua objection 
h< ( mb to 1 h i \ i r^v strong one Tho first mentioned 
tin or), tint if 1 pnnn. and Mosotti, asHiuncs that 
material parti eh * float m a general atmosphere 
of i tlier, that the particles of each lepei one 
another, but that a pirtulc of matter attracts 
one of ( the r Jfrroiu these suppositions, and an hypo- 
thetical law mine cling )>ri-.wuro with density m 
smh an cthei, Mosotti 1ns dcduicd gravitatioii and 
the molicular forcts , but to apply the hypothesis 
to the othei Tihysu il fones, othoi Hurnio ait ions are 


to the othei physu il fones, othoi sum>o ait ions are 
nrcesBaiv f lhes« have been supphea by OLausias 
ami Ikdtenbacher, vvho, with the assumptions of 
particles of matter and of ether as before, imagine 
those of in dt< r to attrac t each other, and also those 
of ether, but tho latter to be mutually repulsive. 
Light and rubant heat according to this theory* 
arc vibratiouH of tho itlior which fills all space 
between the partn les of matter, or rather, between 
the atmospheres of ether which, by the foregoing 
assumptions, the particles of matter will oofi&S 
about them Heat consists of vibrations of the 
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molecules of matter, or of the group* of atoms (see 
Atomi< Theory) of which the molecule of a com 
pound body is built up, together with their atmo 
spheres Klectru lty, magnetism, &c , are explained 
to be rotations ut the atmospheres Jtedtenbachci 
and Clausius are not quite agiced as to the physu vl 
forces corresponding to each of these forms of motion, 
but the above sketch w ill gi\ e a general ldt a oi the 
nature of then speculations 

But the most startling of all the reflections on 
force, and its ultimate naliut, which lim jKihipi 
ever been made, are thosi of Faraday Witluut 
calling m question m oidm uy eis» s tin truth < t th 
conservation of <wrgy, lit his indevvoim l, ly 
txpenmc nt (tlu only genuine list in a c|iic ati< 11 s > 
novel and so piofouud) to piovt wlut m tyht < died 
the Conservation oi hom, il wi midlist ui< I / / 
itself, and not t nn <jij lie vigiu s thus two misses, 
according to tin iindisputid Jiw of gimtitun, 
attract w r ith four times thnr inutuil fom if then 
distance be diminished t » lult itid with only < n< 
fourth of the saint, it their distant < Is douhhd 
Ho asks 11 /u net comes tlu ulditnnil font in tlu 
foimer, ind uhat lx unn( <t if tlu lost fox m the 
latter case 9 

Now, it is cvulcnt tint tin is i m vv qm stion, 
totally distnut fiom any wt hive y<t considond 
To answer it, we must know uhat foie is \\ < uld 
gravitation have any < Mst< net it tin n w< ie hut one 
partulc of mattu m tin univusc, m does it smith id > 
como into exibtt nc < win n a st t ond p n tu It ippt irs 9 
Is it an attribute of m itt< r oi is it due to somethin^ 
between the p u tie les of m itln 9 1 uulvy lus tin <1 
sc\cial txptinm nts of an i \t tt timely dclicnti kiutl 
m older to t r » t it sum uiswu to his ptesti u \ 
slight ski teh of out ot them mu t ailluc \ pt uiid 
weight is not so luav \ it tin a ding ot i lot m is it 
is when on tin floor, ft i, m tin lomu r e \s< it is 
xuoro distant fiom tin miss of tin < nth thin in tin 
latter Iho difltienee for i In i^ht ot >0 f< 1 1 is 
(rouglily) about ^ t th < f a pound \ w if a 

mass of metal be diopjad thimnji Muh i spite in 
additional font, -,-r b ^ weight, is i tih d 

into play, and the object of tlu expenunnt w is to 
detect whothci cJatind efhit ueompinud this 
apparent citation of font 'I In miss, then fon w is 
a long eoppir wue, whose toils wcu insulated (set 
ElT 0IRICT1\) fiom taeli otlui, uul whose ivtitniitns 
wtie eomnwticl with those ot tlu eoil of a th lie it 
Galvanonutii (q \) TI id any tiaee of meleetiic 
current bteu piodiued, tho net die of tho gilvan 
I ometei would have been deflected, but, when all 
disturbing causes wtie avoided, no such deflection 
was detected Othei e\pt lime nts with a view to 
tho detection of otlui phy sn d fouex wen also tin d, 
but like the first, with negative n suits only We 
mUHt not, how evil, conclude that such < m nevei be 
found, as this wouJtl be isaunntig tlu ibsolutc tiuth 
in all cases, of the conseivation of i ner^v , which is 
no doubt thoioughly boim emt by experiment m 
many eases, but not even approximately m otln rs 
while evtn m the former cliss moie eh lie lie mstiu 
mental means may enable us to f i v< e small but mosl 
important deviations from absolute <xae truss, anel 
it is to the lcsults of sue li timls th it we must look 
for fuither information as to the nafutc of foicc, and 
the generality of the law of consnv ation of energy 

There are, m mechanics, seveial other quantities 
which retain a fixed, value under eutaiu eiiuuu 
stances We nia\ briefly considu a few of thtm 

Comirmtion of Anas lnvmtabli Flam -We 
have seen (Cenh vi Iokcls) that if a particle 
move about a centre of foui, its motion is con 
fined to a plane and its radius vector traces out 
| equal oieas lu tuuvl times iMmilai theorems hold 
lH any system of particles acted on only by their 


mutual attraction*. H in such, a -system We suppoee. 
the positions of the respective ^particles to bo con- 
tinually projected (orthogonally, see pROJEmoff) On 
any fixed plane, and radn Vectores to be drawn from 
any point in that plane to the projections — the sum 
oi the area* swept out by all those radn vedoies will be 
equal in iqual times Also, this being true of all 
pi incs, there is one for which this Bum is a maxi* 
mum, an<l this plane is fixed in space It is thence 
< died flic lm amble plum of the system. Similar 
propositions hold for a h> st< m of bodies each of finite 
hi/i , the u hi v tral axial rotations twjuig taken into * 
ii t omit hi mew lnt is called the lnvanablo Plane 
(q v ) of tin Solai System 

( onset uition of Momentum — "When two masses, 
atti let oi impinge, the foie e s they exert on each 
ethir ire ev id< ntly equal in el opposite Now, the 
measure ot i foiee is the monu litum it produces , 
hence upi d and opposite moment i m addition to 
tlieir original quantities will be communicated to 
flic misses and then foie th* sum of the momenta 
of tin two lesolval m m3 direction, will be 
unaltered heme, the sum of th momenta of any 
numba of i arias mil ft unaltncd by mutual actions 
a (hr of th nut me * f alh action ot xmpoit 

( initiation of th Motion of th ( nittc of Gravity* 

— 111 snt li a systtm the momentum of the 

antic of giavity <f the wh h in any assigned 
dna in ii is tin mi in lie iik nn nt 1 ot the separate 

bod m s in that d 11 cell hena th antic of (painty 

if a s ifsfim, ut /nt )w/u hut tht mutual actions 
of its urn} mints (it h 1 umams at uxf, ot moves j 
1 uni 01 inly t/i a s haij t line 

I <)li( 1 AM") hi All As ansent is ol the 1 
tssiuce, 01 1 itliei is the t'csenee of nil contiaots, 
uid as concent implies not c lily intelligence, but 
uutc tteieel powc 1 d u tion in the ( onbi utmg parties, 
anti lets, by tile Uws if ill eivilised 11 vtions, will I 
b« inv did itc d it it sh ill be p> < \ 1 el th it tlu y were I 
elite ml into limit 1 the mfhunee e>f f nee 01 fear I 
( ueuinst me t s which eonstiun the vv ill hive the 
haiiu dleet is those which blniel the unde rstandnig, 
md tlu 1 tvv cf fou uicl ft ii is consequently 
dost ly inilo-,0119 to th it of Ii uul (q v ), inelutling 
nndti tint head misi » prt sent ition concealment, 
iud consequent f 1101 (q x ) Hut it is not every 
digit of consti unt how evil txcicn>ed, which will 
have this dhet in 1 iw On tho contiaiy, it must 
be of such a disc upturn as may be reasonably sup- ! 
post el to lnflutnet tho will cf the jnrtv m the 
(ueumstinees m which lit is placed at the time 
lu elite 1 mining, theicfoie, whctlier thtre really has 
ban font 01 feat 111 the legal sense, the law will 
t ikt into account the age , s education, and other 
personal e liaiaete ustics of the part} , along with tho 
undent d circumst mces m which he was placed^. 
t g , the st ite of his he ilth and spirits at the time, 
whether he w is alone, what anxiety ho may have * 
felt for tlie lift or interest of others, and the like 
But ‘ whuc tlie re is no peculiar weakness of age 
ei sex or condition ’ says Mr Bell, stating in this 
r spiel net the law of Seotlaud alone, but of 
most otlui countiies, ‘law will require, m order to- 
innul \ eonti vet, suth fear anel compulsion os may 
nvsonably shdi.e a imnil of ordinal y constancy and 
icselution, anel will not listen to the pretence of 
every vam and foolish fear ' — Com 1 p 22 , Shaw's- 
ed Vs a contract which is invalid 011 the ground 
of fence and feai is not only incapable 6 f being 
enfoiccd after its invalidity has been ascertained by 
legal pioocss, but fiom tho absence of consent 
invalid ah initio e , no contract, in a legal sense* 
at # all —the object of tin 1 vw is to restore the parties 
to the position m which they were before it was 
entered into AH moneys which have been paid 
under the provisions of the extorted contract must 





mmmwtotify be repaid, end reparation m as far m 
possible xnm be Bode by the payment of damages 
lor audh personal injuries as the party who was 
dragged into it may have suffered from the enforce- 
ment of its provisions Set Reduction By the 
law of Englnud, Duress (q v ) which will invalidate 
a contract must amount to feai of the loss of lifo 
or limb (Mayhem, q v) i Wliatcvei is done by a 
man to save eitlici life or member* says Black 
stone, 4 is looked upon as done upon the highest 
necessity and compulsion Thoicfore if a man, 
through fear of death or nrm In ni, is pi evaded upon 
to execute a dotd, 01 do any other legal ut, these, 
though accompuind with all otlni the lequuutc 
solemnities, mij l»c aftirwinlb avoided’ But ‘a 
fear of batter} or hung beaten though never ho 
well gioundcd, is no duiess, licitlnr is the ft ar of 
having om *h housi huuitd, or om s good** tiken 
away and dcstiojod, heevuse in these cistb, should 
the threat he performed, i mm liny have satisfu. 
tion by ri cov 1 1 mg c quiv ih nt damage s ’ — 8te pin n s 
Com 1 j) 142 Hit avoulinec ol such i eonti ut 
is, however, dependent on tin will of the injure el 
party ‘A conti ut made undci dunss ni iy 1>< 
avoided by the p< rson whose tiee will w is thus 
restrained, though lu his also in eh e turn, if he 
thinks pi opti te> insist upon it is a binding trails 
action’ {lb vol n p 02) But tin pirtnswho ait 
entith d to trt at i e< niiac-t eithe i is a nullity <n v 
subsisting conti let, must mike tlu ir election and 
cannot aftti tre itm tin eontrut wiesemded set 
it up as a subsisting eonti i t ( Yddisou on ( out) a t\ t 
pp 273, 4 JO uni 1071) 

FORCELLl NI, Leu m an Italnn philologist of 

f reat attaimiK nts, w is 1 om on tin 2(>th of \u ust 
088, in a v ill igi neai V ulu i ( >w ing to tin hunt* el 
means of his family, 1 w is deprived of the benefit 
of tarl 3 r msti uction, and w is ilie idy v eigm j tow ards 
manhood when enibhd to conimme i rigul ir 
course of study iu tho Reimuuy it Padu i His 
zealous mdustiy, combine d w ith unusual powers of 
learning, Binghd him out from his companions, 
and Won the admaation of the leatnid juinciptl, 
Giacomo raeuolati, who even assoc nted him with 
some of his own scientific liboms The pupil 
rendered Jus tew her v ilu il»b sen ice in the c an 
pilation of a highly lmjioitint lexicon, i weak 
which probibly mspmilboth with tli piojeet on 
whicli F ’s literal y ri putt is base d — v i/ , th e om 
pilation of a va t and e oin pi e lu asm vocabulirv of 
the Latin langu ige Tin woik w in jmblislu \ alter i 
F's death, and pronounced by public voice w» one | 
of the most valuible acuuisitu ns to philological 
science of the age In addition to 4 he Italian and 
Greek sigmhe itiou of the Litin woid tho 1 trral and 
figurative applie ition of each expression is give n m 
a collection of < xampii-c, in thcmsclve's a pine it 
compendium of knowledge, embracing the custoi is, 
laws, arts, sciences, icligion, and history of the 
Romans This immnis* woik was published in 4 
vols , folio, under the title, 7 otius LaUndatu Lexicon , 
conditio at cura Jac Foraolati , opu a ft studio Atq 
\ ForceUttn Lucufnatum (Padui, 1771) Furlanttto s 
appendix appeared m 1810 (Badua) and a new 
edition of the complete woik was published in 
1828 (Padua) F dndinl7bS * 

FORCENlS, said, m Ilualdry, of a horse when 
rearing, or standing on Ins hinde r legs 

FO RCEPS (Lat a pan of tongs or pincers), the 
name given by surgeons to an instrument of great 
antnjuity , used os a substitute for the lingers, and 
consisting of two levers of inetd jointed together 
crosswise, nearer to one end than the other. The 
hand grasping tho longer ends of live levels or 
handles, doses the shorter ends, v Inch are shaped 


so as to seise firmly the Intended object {there is 


Dentistiy (q v ), there is, c g , tho d meeting forceps, 
which has loughcned points, to lay hold Small 
poitions of tissue which are to bo divided by the 
knife, tlu Ltkutomy forceps, ogam, has blade* 
concave liki spoons , and fenestrated forceps have 
ape rtures m tlu blade s mid as tho soft tissues pro- 
jeet into tlu s< , i firm hold is obt lined with leas risk 
of tiaun rt tlu pirts B> means of Liston’s cutting 
foi ups a powe i ful hand cui divide a gieat thick* 
ness of bom J»ut tin most important of all is tho 
midu ift i if toic < ps, an invaluable invention, m cases 
of ehflie ult d< liv ei \ w Inch daily result s fiom suffer 
ing mil dan 'it mum ions mothers ami miants. It 
w is grulmllv bioujlit to its pie Hint perfcetvau, but 
tlu nunc ol tliduiheilcu, m accoucheur of tho time 
of James 11 is issocnteel w ith it, as one of its ehicf 
impioveiH It consists of two eontavo fenestrated 
hi uli a, forming a 1 mty into whuh tho head of the 
chill tits I lie Midi an ipplicd semaritely, ono 
1 1 (uli sub of the hi id, and thin locked togethex 
Hildnur b> tin handles, the accoucheur aids the 
n ihual t doits of 1 < m r I In instrument duos not 
meesbiiily or gem idly liijuic eithei mother or 
child 

rOlW ING, m G ueh mug, is the irtificial appli- 
c ition ef he it t> itielirdi vigotition The term 
is not uhu illy ipplud to the eultivation of exotic 
pi mt i m hothouses while tlu objci t is to imitate 
is much is possibli then native climate, but it 
is Htnetly q pin able to the s^stmi usually pursued 
w ith vim h ind ] me apple , to see mo the production 
ol fruit at eh sm d seasons, mil by different plants 
»f the Mine laud iu succession through a conswler- 
ible pirioil, tlu In it bung mcreasOTl foi one act 
ol plniti Hooni i than foi mother Many of tho 
flints and vegetihhs which mow well m tho open 
air an vny commonly )omd } in older that they 
liny In ] in Niue el it si isons when they could 
not without arlifiud incan« Thus, sea kale* and 
ilmliaib in fontd by mi ms ol the heat produced 
by In ips of himeiiting litter, by vvlm li at tho 
Mm linn tli \ an 11 tin heel, ind to thin we owe 
linn i]ip< u mi i in tin multi very e uly in the 
s< is >n rot it >i s, pi ibc, 1 i lne j be mu, asparagua, 

il ulh, Ac .arc often tori i d ly me inH of hotbeds, 
or in Hued juts, or a plicc is hmiid for them m 
both' uses Stiiwlunis ne cultivated in pots, 
milfotcid m hi the uues, end some kinds of mut- 
tie s vie often tr« ited m the Hume way, particu 
laiJy cite Una, and m ry dummitivo trees may bo 
been rie Idy lo «hd with fruit Gutam varieties are? 
legvriled by gardenen as jiarticoilaily Huitablo for 
ton mg The Hysti iu pursued in the Diehard house 
(ej v ) e moot be e died foieimr 

FOltT), FORDING When a river oi rivu- 
let is ciensnl ^ltliout the uel of e ithi r a bndgo 
(n feii>, it h snl to be fo deil, mil an established 
pi ice foi this eriflsm^ j« e alh d a foiel Thus, WO 
have OKfiid, Sti vtfoid D< ptlorel, Hungeirforel, &o , 
ti w us built around am i< at iorels lo the military 
engineer md tie ti tv el lei in wilel countries, th© 
He h et» n e>f the sifi t place for fordmg a river is 
a matti r ot s me j>r.u tie d importance In *hc 
tirht jlace, tin vuhd jnjpt of tbo nver should b# 


nver should b# 


cbost i , a^ w here vi i i < * Him eju mtity of water 

How in tin wide i its bed- the rapidity off tfc© 

How be. mg the sane the shallower it must bd, At 
the bend ot a nvei, the line of shallow water does 
not run straight across, but extends from a 
moiitory on ono side* to the nearest promontory OU 
the othci Tlie stream usually runs ctoep Immg 





hollow curves, and beneath steep perpendicular 
and overhanging banks, whilst it is always shoal in 
front of promontones, unless the promontory is 
formed by a jutting rock- Fox safe fowling on foot, 
the depth of water should not exceed three feet , 
on horseback, four feet , or a foot less for each, if 
the current be very strong- The bottom of a ford 
should be firm and even , weeds, blocks of stone, &c , 
are senous obstacles, especially for cattle When a 
caravan, a number of troops, or of cattle, have to 
cross, a sandy bottom is v«ry bad, for the sand is 
stirred up and carried aw ly by the stream, and 
renders tlio ford impracticable for the hindmost 
For a small party, hard sand 01 giavil is the svhsL 
bottom. 

* The inhabitants of a dibtuct generally know tin 
safest fords, and their exponent c iffouls i belter 
guide than the best mh s tint can bo gi\< n Fords 
^arc contiually carving, cith'i from the h\vtlliii‘ r of 
the nvor or tin* shifting of its bid or bmks and 
therefore it docs not follow th it the pi u < sot down 
by one traveller as i safe foid, wiH continue so lor 
the next that succc< ds him. 

FORD, John, an Enihsh drunatist, wt,s Dm 
second sou oi Tlionns ford of Uungton, in the 
county of Devon The date of lus birth is not 
known, but he was baptnad in Ilsington Chiuch, 
17th Apnl 1580 Ills i und\ w is connected with 
the famous Loid Chuf Justin Popham, md lie 
became a mamba of the Middle Temple m No vein 
her 1602 , hia cousin, a John Ford also, it the samo 
period being a membu of (fray's Inn Unlikt 
many memln is of tin poetic tube, F su ms to h ivc 
adhered, to lus studn s and 1o hive attairn d some 
professional success Hu liret poem w is an ohgy 
on the death of tin Fail of lAvonshuf entithd 
Fame's Memo* nil , and buImu quentl} lie mistid m 
the composition of ^ anous plays pi rlups, from his 
conjunction with Wibstt r and Jhcku, m this w vy 
ho acquired, or at least whittid, Ins appetite ior 
tramo honoia In 1620, he pioduod J'he Lov A 
Melancholy , and fom xais iftn, J'he JiroLen J/earl, 
and JjOVu'h Samfiu Next jiar caim Pc rim U'ar 
heel', and in 1038—16*19, /'he Fancies Chaste and 
Noble , and The Lady's T) ml After thi% F drops 
out of literary history Some think that he dml 
soon after, otheis, that he rctued to his nati\e 
place, married, and lived to an old age, with soils 
and daughters growing up around him 

F takes hign position as a dramatist, and tins 
position he attains more by general mnital force 
than by dramatic instinct, or by what we arc accus 
tomed to call poetic genius In his compositions, 
there is a sense of eflort , lies wnitmg looks like task 
work, and one can hardly suppose that he enjoyed 
hifl work. ETis versification— tren when the subject 
matter is distinctly noble —is hard and prosaic 
He has no humour He has been prmstd for Ins 

S ithos, but m liis pathetic scones effort is a j (parent 
e cannot 4 flatter’ you to tears, as Shakspeare 
and the greater poets do An edition of his works, 
published by Edward Moxon of London (1840), is 
enriched by a biographical notice and critic'll 
estimate from the pen of Hartley Coleridge 

FORDUN, John of Nothing more is certainly 
known of this early Scottish chronicler, than that 
he was a secul ir pnest, and wrote about the year 
1380 It has been inferred from his name that he 
was bom at Fordun, in Kincardineshire, and it has 
been said that he was a canon of the cathedral 
chiuch of Abeideen. Having proposed to himself 
the compilation of a chronicle of Scotland, ho is 
said to nave travelled on foot through Britain and 
Ireland in scorch of materials He lived to write 
only ft?© books of Ins Scottchromcon , bringing the 


which time he is supposed to have died. The work 
winch John of F. had left unfinished was resumed in 
the year 1441 by Walter Bower, abbot of the monos* 
tery of Austin Canons Regular, at Inch Colm, or St 
Culm’s Inch, in the Firth of Forth. He enlarged 
the flvo books winch F had completed, and m aking 
litre of Ins collections so far as they went, wrote eleven 
new books, bringing the Scotichromcon down to the 
murder of King James L m 1437 The dearth of 
other annals has gi\ en more importance to the work 
than it could claim from its literary merits, which 
arc scanty enough It has bee n printed more than 
once, the most complete edition being Waltci Good 
rll’s, published it Edinburgh m 1759, in two folios 
'Hus includes both F and Bower Tho best edition 
of F *a work, as it w is left by himself, is Thomas 
lie inn s, published at Oxford m 1722 There is 
room for a new edition, w'hich should give a collation 
of the best manuscripts, and distinguish what is F ’s 
own, what ho copied from otheis, and what Bovver 
interpolated into las text 

FORE (i c, first), i teim ipplied to the front 
or foremast put of a slnj> The foiehold is that 
put of the hold intervening between Die cutwatei 
and the forcmist The foitcastle is that portion of 
the upper deck t xtend ig from the toiemast to tlio 
bow , it is the put which the common sailoia 
have free aeu ss, and p »oablv denies its name from 
a sin, ill tunct oi c i u< placed neai the prow^ iu 
ancient vessels, from \ Inch dirts and other projec- 
tiles could Li most lomtuiinllj bulled upon an 
enemy Fou mast is tlio fust of the three masts, or 
of the two, when only that iiumhei aie present It 
is surmounted b> the fore top mast, foretopgalUnt- 
rnosl, anei foruro\ il , its s ids being foresail, fore- 
topsail, &c , between it and tlio bow flies the fore- 
st tv ill, hoisfrd on the forebta}, a m issue rope 
passing from tin foil top to the bow, and, with the 
baeksliys ami sUmmls, m iintaming the mast m a 
pci p» neliculu potation The jonhrattb aro iopoa 
p (ssujg from Die extremities ot the foieyard into 
the maintop, win lie e lluj eh su nd through pulleys 
to the deck, whue the ) scr\e, wdion necessary, 

I to alter the direction^ presented by the foresail to 
Die wand 

FORECLO SURE, m English Law, the process by 
whit h a mortgagoi failing to repay the money lent 
on the security of an estate, is compelled to forfeit 
his light to redeem tlio est ito Every person having 
mortgaged his estate, is cutitled to an equity of 
redemption, which can onl} be cut off by a formal 
process For tins purpose, the mortgage) files a bill 
of foreclosure, pr lying that an account maybe taken 
of the prim ipal and interest due under the mortgage, 
and th it tin mortgagoi , on failing to pay, may for- 
feit Ins equity of redemption. If on the day fixed 
for p i\ merit, the money be not forthcoming, the 
mortgagor will be declared to have forfeited his 
equity of redemption, and the mortgagee will be 
allowed to retain the estate m perpetuity See 
MoivlGAGE * 

FOREHAND RENT In Scotch Law, rent is 
said to be forehand when it is made payable before 
the crop, of which it is the rent, has been reaped. 
After the period when it is due and exigible, fore- 

II md rent 19 m bonis of the lessor, and passes to his 
executor, not Ins heirs (Bell’s Law Dictionary), 

FO REIGN ATTACHMENT may have refer- 
ence either to person or property A defendant who 
has been arrested or attached in a foreign country, 
may bo again arrested m England on the same 
ground of action. Thus, where a defendant had 
been arrested abroad on an English judgment, and 




foreign AtfriTJAwm-gogEiGy comma 


escaped aod came to England, the Court of Queen’s 
Bench decided that fie may he holden to bad in an 
acton on the judgment But after an arrest in 
Ireland or Scotland, the defendant cannot, m general, 
be again arrested m England for the same debt, 
neither of these countries being deemed foreign to 
that effect (Wlinrton’s Jkc ) tinder the same name, 
a proceeding for securing the debts due to the 


defendant has been munemonally used in the cities 
of London itnd Bristol (Stephens Com in p 003, 
note ) , and by the CLP Act of 1 S54, a similar pro 
ceeding has boon adopts d, but with tins difference, 
that whereas by a foreign attaclimt nt m the Loid 
Mayor’s Court, debts are attached for tin put}>ose 
of compelling the defendant to appearand put m 
bail to the action, no such proceeding can t ike pi ice 
in the common liw courts till ifter judgment See 
Garnishmtm Jn Scotlind, where i ci editor may 
both incarcerate a debtor and attatli Ins dibits 
an English creditor rn ly attach the property ol bis 
debtor, though lie has imprisoned him in l 1 upland 
Seo Attachmpm, Ai*preheni>, Aia esj, Fount n 
Courts The corresponding plirise m feeotlnul is 
Arrestment , which has refuena both to person 
and goods, anil is a pi oei filing it common lsw 
applicable to tin whole lountiy As to the v ilubty 
of a Scotch amstment, ad fundnndam jimsthc 
tumem , to enable the N.otcfi tourts to pioiccd 
against a foieigmr though abstnt sie tin noiil 
appeal case of the London uni North Western 
Hallway Co v Linds i>, Msccpu tii, in p *10 

FOREIGN AUXILIARIES In the only 
periods of English history, foreign iu\ilt iru s who 
by no metans uncommon Jliiohl hid i body of 
Lanes in his irniy when lie deft itid the Nome 
gion king, and to then refusal to mart h against 
the kindled .Normans lie owed not the li ist among 
the complications which ultimitclv ovorwhdmuL 
him Passing to modern times, Willi un 111 had 
fm some time a body of Llitcli troops m his pay us 
king of England throughout the IStli e , lb vnn 
and Hanoverian lfgiments wire constantly m tin 
pay of the English go\ i rnment for te nipoiary pur 
poses Hessuns fought foi us m the Inst Ann nt m 
wrar, and the Landgrave of 3 Tr s^i , who sold Ins 
tioopsatso much a head, riecn cd upwards of hill 
a million for soldiers lo^t m the < imjrugn Lining 
the Irish rebellion, warn, in 17^S, manv Hessian 
troops were employ ed 

On the outbreak of tlic continent il wai in 17 r *», 
it was determined to recruit thi British arm,* by 
the addition of a large body of fori igners , and 
accordingly, m 1754, an act p issed for tlu f rnbodi 
ment of the ‘King’s German Ligion,’ consisting of 
15/KK) men These troops, who were mcreiRccl in 
the course of the war to ih arly double that munhc r, 
distinguished themselves in various engagements, 
and formed some of the regiments on which ou 
generals could best rely Corps of Knmch 6rnitfn* s 
as the York Rangel’S and others, were also organised 
The whole of the forugn legions were diBbandod m 
1815, the officers being placed on half pay 

Luring the Russian war, in 1854, the British 
gover nmen t again had recourse to the enlistment of 
foreigners , special provision being made m the 
act authorising their employment, that the arms 
of the legionaries were in no case to be used 
against British subjects, in the event of internal 
dis cord. The numbers to be raised were 10,000 
Germans, 5000 Swiss, and 5000 Italians , the jiay to 
be the same as to British troops, but temporary 
service to convoy no claipi to half pay About half 
the number of men were enrolled, and wore said to 
i hav e reached great efficiency, when the stoppage of 
hos til ities arrested their progress, and caused them 
to be disbanded at a great cost for gratuities, &c. 


An attempt was made to iboate the German s as 
military settlers on the frontier of Cape Colony, 
where they should at once be a protection sg^inst 
the Kofns, and a v tilunble addition to the labotur in 
the eastern provinces , but partly from the paucity 
of females in their community, and partly from.*th* 
temptation to abscond, offered by the high wages 
| m other parts of the colony, Stutterlieuu, as the 
settlement was called, has had indifferent success* 
Many ol the soldiers of ilie Italian legion subse- 
quently turned tluir tiamiug to good account 
umlu Ganbahh 

'J'roupfa (tuwffua form a permanent portion of 
the French umy, wheio they ire held in good 
esteem they ire usually Swiss, who aro always 
willing to Beil then Hiivnes to iny power, whatever 
the cause, provided only that the pay is good The 
throne of the lift Ncnpolit m monarchy was latterly 
upheld cliutly by bwiss morccnanes 

FOREIGN RILL OF EXCHANGE is a l*U 
whicli is athci both drawn and accepted abroad; 
oi drawn by a person Hauling abroad on a person 
m this couiiti v, <>i tlu it an ho Jt a bill bo drawn 
ibroad, and accept* d iu Engl md, it dots not icquiro 
a si imp , but if di twu in this i ouutiy upon a cor- 
respond ml abroad, or a foreign house, it must be 
M. ampul (10 and 20 V id c 07, hr 6 and 7) , ind when 
driwn ibroul, d must be stamped by the holder, 
hi foie ho < m pn s< nt it for pijuunt or indorse, 
trm di i, oi otluiwisc nc gotiate it within the United 
Kingdom (( lntly on IUlh of J'jrJiaaq* 72) It lias, 
how i\ a, l wen decided that tlu hi it 17 and 18 Vitt. 
( S 5, s 3, clots not lentbr a Rtunp mcossary where 
i bill diawn abioxl his bun indoiRtd abroad to a 
prison in England, md presented by lum for aocopt- 
incc in Fngluid (PhiJbmorc International Lau\ iv 
(> 00) Fonmily, a bill diawn oi payable in Scot 
lmd or Irdmd, was lorugu in England, but buch 
bills vert mule inland by tlu fetituto just men 
tioned , and the Rauu regulation w i* extended to 
tlu islands of Mm, Guernsey, Jersey, Alchrnoy, 
uidbukfb 7) St c Pair It his bi en established 
ay i ruh in England, tint tlio ] labilities of the 
<li uu i, the icci ptc i, md incloi sc i, sli ill br governed 
by tin iiws oi the countries m whuli tJu drawing, 
u cent line, and nidoiw in< ni i< q>rr tovdv took place 
(rhuimioK ’s J ntn national Lau *, i\ p 000 and 505) 
Fu Die e iso of bills which au both dixwn and 
uccpttd abroad, and wlinh ire Dins in reality 
foreign contracts, but of whieh the* nce*<pte , r is a 
native of Djih counliy, and which au sought to be 
(nforeed m the couits either of Engl ind or Scot- 
J md, a distinction ih mult bitwien the contract 
and thy n an dy * Wh ite ve 1 ill it » s to tlic nature 
of the obligation — ad valomn <onluulna is to bo 
governed by the law of the country win re it js 
made — the lex loci , whale vci relates to the remedy, 
by suits to compel pe rformauci , or by action for, a 
bicach — ad duciHiom m Ufi6—u poaemceJ by the lisa 
fori — the law of the country to whoso courts the 
implication is made for pertorm iru e or for damages * 
— Lord Brougham m Lon u Lippman, House of 
Lords, 20th May 1837, Sliaw ind Mae lean, il 
V 723 

FOREIGN COURTS Kent, after stating that 
m cases not govi rued by the constitution and laws 
of the United States, the doctrine of tho English 
law, at to the force and efFcJt to bo given to foreign 


the respect which it pays to foreign judgments* in 
all other cases except the case of a foreign divoTOS 
or an English marrage A distinction was 
taken by Lord Nottingham, and is now rocogaksd 
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both m England and America, and indeed almost 
everywhere else, between a suit brought to enforce 
a foreign judgment, and a plea of a foreign judgment 
m bar of a fresh suit for the same cause As the 
effect to be given to a foreign judgment is alto 
tKcr a matter of comity, in cases where it has not 
en regulated by positive treaty, and no sovereign 
is bound to execute within his own dominions a 
sentence given out of it, the rule adopted, wlu re a 
suit is brought to cnforci a foreign judgment, is 
that the foiugn judgment is to be received, in the 
first instance, as jmmd Jam evidence of the debt 
but that thi defendant is entitled to inqft icli the 
justice of it, or to slnw tint it was m<gulul> 
and unduly obtaund Hut tin case is dilhunf 
where the losing pirty comes bnw ud md wishes to 
institute a new suit upon the Hime niittir, and 1< * 
open up a foiugn judgnu nl dismissing tlu utnm, 
pronounced by a competent couit In tins cisc, to 
mtorfcie with the foiugn judgment would h» to 
os'sume the attitude of v touit of revuw, and tin 
rule in England, consequently is th it such i d« cismn, 
when given by a foiugn court, is hud md tonciu 
sive So obvious, indud, is tin < olive mi nec uml 
necessity ot tins lule, that it his bun ugirdcd is 
fonmng a portion of g< net il juiisprude no ’ Kent 
Com 11 101, 102 Vs leg uds the uifoiecmcnt of 
foreign eltcrecs uid judgments, thousiges of nitions 
have difrued considuably , and the* subji < t is f ir too 
wide and too ditheult to admit of be mg s itisf u tnnly 
discuss* d in this vvoik T lu dn tun turn be tvv < e n the 
n cognition of the judgint iff of i foiugn court as 
determining tlic validity of a foiugn conti let, md 
the applie ition of a foiugn lumdy by tlu iour$s of 
this country, h is bten pointed out multi loiugn 
Hill of liixi hangc (q v ) Foi prielual pmposis, 
how eve l, it may be eonvc tu« nt th it we should stab 
that, t on ti iry to tilt populirlxluf m Englmd the 
French eouits ait m the habit of giving tilt it to 
judgments obtained m Englmd, uid tint debtors 
cannot i scape fiom tin n ciulitors is is too gene 
lnlly supposed, by simply ciossmg the Gh mncl Tin 
difficulty, no doubt, still ovists where tht dt bloi 
lias escaped bcfoie any proett dings could bt t iken 
against him in tins uumtiy, anel vsliuc no judgment 
can be obtained Hut if lie Ins tmtt btui served 
with process in Englmd, oi cited utln r edict illy or 
otherwise in Scotland, tlu cuditor m ty goon with 
his action agunst him though hi lu person illy 
absent from the eountiy, and ultnn itcly cnfmcc las 
decree ag unst him by the intei position of a Fieni h 
court The sunc obsi rvations apply to Helgmm 
In England, tliuc is no liguln office, as in Sent 
land, for the public ition of citations to persons 
abroad (see Euiciai Diiaiiov), but leave to sub 
stitute service at the list pi wo of abode, in place 
of personal service, may now be obt unul in some 
cases from the courts, or have miy bo gimted to 
serve out of the junsdiction In most countius 
tlie mle as to two foioignora r< siduit but not 
domiciled 'is, that they may sue t ae h other in tin 
ordin.iry courts, as natives do To this the !icmh 
courts are an exception, and hold themselves in- 
competent to entertain suits between luulomicded 
foreigners l elating to personality 7 , except in matters 
of commeice (Plnllimorc, InUrnational ]<aw, iv 
645) See J URWDiriiov , Domic ii r , International 
Law, Pniv ate , Co>, n tct of L vw s, &c 
FOREIGN ENLI STMENT ACT In the law 
of England, theic is i statutory prohibition of 
i abstinent in the service of a foreign prince in 
d Jac I c 4, s 18 but the statute commonly 
known as the Foreign Enlistment Act is 59 Geo 
III c 69. It provides that if any natural born 
Englishman Bhall enter into the service of any 
foreiju state, either as a soldier or a sailor, without 


the licence of hie inajeSty, or an order m council 
or royal proclamation- or if any person within 
the British dominions hire or attempt to hire ainy 
jitrsou to enlist m the service of a foreign state, 
such jierson shall be guilty of a misdemeanour 
The officers of the customs, on information on oath, 
may detain any vessel having persons on board 
d< stmed for unlicensed foreign service. Masters of 
vigils, knowingly having such persons on board, 
in subjected in a penalty of £50 for each indi- 
vidual Persons fitting out any vessel for foreign 
sauce, without licence, aie guilty of a high inis- 
demi uiour, and the ship and stores are forfeited - 
Hun to insist i foreign state vv ith warlike stores, 
without licence, is a misdi meanom punishable with 
fine, md impnsomm nt These penalties arc irre- 
spective of my consequences tint may 7 follow to 
the individual for lining committed a breach of 
ink ru ition il J iw 
iOREIGNEK See Alien 
FO'KELAND, Noitrn and South, two promon- 
toi u h on the t art mast ot Ivc ut In tween w Inch are 
tlu Downs and Goodwin Sands North F, the 
Cantium ot Ptolemy, foi ms tht north east angle of 
Hit' county anel of Thant t Isle, in 1 it 51° 2 2! N , and 
long ] ' 2b' E two miles e int of M Lrgate It consists 
nf c bulky cliffs, nt lrly 200 iect high, projecting mto 
tlu North Sea, uid I' a light house with a fixed 
light, 181 ft tt high, an ecu 24 nuh s oil South F , 
tlso compos'd oi th A cliffs, is lb miles south of 
North F , o miles north t ast ot Dnvu, in lit 51° 8' 

N , md 1 12! E It has tvv o fixed lights, re'spec 
lively ISO md 27 "> hit ahovt the sea, and seen 
fiom a distance ot 21 md 22 miles From this 
point, time is often i magnificent view of 200 to 
100 minhantmui pissing by, ifter having been 
detune el by cemti uy winds in the Downs 

FO HE LOG K is i flat wedge elnven through the 
end of i bolt to privtnt its withcliiwal it is used 
pi me i pally on board whip 

FORESHORTENING, a turn in Painting or 
Drawing, applied to signify tbit a figure, or a 
portion of a figure, whn h is int* uded to be viewed 
l>y the sjnetator directly or marly 7 m front, is so 
re pie seated as to convey the notion ot its being 
piojtftc-d forward, and, tnoiigh by mere comparative 
measure nu nfc occupying i much sunlit r space on 
the surface, yet to give the sum lelea of length or 
sire as it it li id lx en projected laterally In compo- 
sitions of figure's anel groups on ceilings, and in the 
interior of clonus, Ac, numerous examples wall bo 
found m which tins art has been put m practice; 
in the works of Raphul, fmeshortenmg is prac- 
tised with most judgment and correctness, those 
of M Angelo, Goneggio, and Tintoretto display the 
greatest boldness , lmt the three last-named artists 
tnve been censured for introducing foreshortening 
too frequently mto their compositions, for the 
purpose of paneling their skill m practising it 
FOREST FLY {Ifippobosea equina ), an insect of 
the order Dipteta It rceeivts the name F F from 
its fiequent occuirence m forests, aud particularly 
m tin New Forest, Hampshire* It is also some- 
times tailed Horse Fl\, fiom the annoyance which 
it giv< s to hones It is a small insi ct, about four 
lines long , its wings, two m nimiher, much exceed- 
ing the length of the abdomen When at rest, the 
wings are laid flat on the hack, one overlapping the 
otlui The general rolom is brown, the thorax 
\ ai u d with pSc yellow , the h gs ringed with yellow 
uul Inown The legs terminate in hooked claws. 
The skm is leathery and remarkably tough, so ihlit 
the insect cannot be killed by any ordinary amount 
of squeezing The structure of the mouth differs 
much from that of ordinary dipterous insects, end 




Forest lly (Hippobnic* equina), maffmfiul 
1 , iuturil hi*t. , 2 , tlu pupa, 11s ilep mterd by the m tlur 


FbRESt Ky-forest LAWS. 


bear* no inconsiderable resemblance to that of fleas created Hampton I'ouH Forest, he was obliged to 
lie F. F lives by sucking the blood of quadrupeds, obtain the consent of the freeholders before he 

sometimes of oxen, dogs, A.C., but moat of all of could erect a chase or forest mel their grounds - 

(Coke, Jtnt n 301 ) Mr HoJlain remaiks ‘ * It is 
\ v " ell know n that ( hailea L made Richmond Park j 

v . J by means ot dt pm 1114 many proprietors not only of J 

VmhjLf their conmion lights, but of then freehold lands. 

It is nut ilt 11 tint they were evu compensated f 
^ but 1 tlnnk this piolnbh, as the matter excited ttO 

peat dunum m iln long Pailiumnt' Hall am, 

— ^ t oust Ihd 1 i(>> note 1st od Ry the (barter of 

V\ nJr ! tin ion st tin pendtus fm ihstioymg game are 

&_gg||r- J W \ Qh gn itl> lnodilnd IK 1 ip 10, it is pmvidul that 

^ A no nun sli/ill Jos< lifi ot limb fm slaying deoi, 

but tint tin pnnishnw nt dull lx icstruted to fine 
Forest lly [Hippobnica cqunta), magmfie d 01 nupiisonimnt joi y* 11 uid di\ Cip 11 con- 

1 , iutimUixi , 2, till pupa, as dep mted by thi m tlur tuns tin tollowui-, uinous mnih 41 * Whatnot vor 

an lilushoji, bishop 1 ill, u baion coming to 11s at 
horses Hu,h Intel hoists with smooth lmu au nui cumin uulim nt, pissing bv out Ini id, it shall be 
most liable to this militant t f i h< fundi F V liwful fm lmn lo t iki uid kill on*. 01 two otjsur 
docs not deposit liu until tiny ban n Hliul|dtu bvauu ot om hmster if lu lx pit suit, or else 
iht pupa stage 111 lur dxlonu n One only is iuo j u s h ill uiusi out t» How ,111 bom fm him, that 
duced at 1 linn , c m lost d m 1 1 mgh, strong skin, hi *«<»] not t> b d out dm , md likewise they 
egg like, black md sinning like a lx id, wondulullv | di dl do 11 tuiuiiig fiom ns ’ Tins law is still unre- 
large wlun +bc bi/< of tin abdonnn fiun which it p* d* *1 , so that 1 bishop m lull the Queens deer 
came im on sub ml tin ptifii t nisu t fm dl\ umi^ea whin sumnioind to, >1 iitiumiig fiom parliament, 
by bursting opi 11 a kind ot lid oi 1 iji ( h 11 I* s I attempted ti till Jus empty exoluquor 

FOItLST L YAA 's in T n J md 1 iws f t the ugu by impe sing jx 11 dtu s and < x u tin t linen foi albged 
lation of the 10} d jousts I oust is d< fill'd by uuio u hmuits on tin uunnt boundaries of the 
Loiel Coke to lx 1 s in |iescru tor wild mini ds fousts, the u di the light to tin lindfl thilH taken 
ifna) ol thochise whine* <*>nn s tin turn Jo) trio, j w is f rtilu 1 by puss sum foi Hevei il centimes 
by the chuige ol c into o (( 0 I dt ill -d l>)th r J Uis was oiu of tin lust gun unis with which 

words probably spim^ fiom tin sime 1 »ot is tin .the 1 eing Fulianniit dixit and hiiui the passing 

Latin Jou^ uul the french hn , uni signify tint of tlu ut toi tie ‘urtuuty <»f forcxtn’ (10 Car 
which is without the ran r e of th« jx opb el or 1 ulti I 1 ■ lb), the lews « »f the iuiest have practically 

vated country Hence tin Itdun foir*tin imliccasul In C oki x time thru wen e sixty mno 

forcsto , and the Spmish f nrstrx ki nufy stiangi , ' u>y d feiust 1 dl <f which, with the exeiption 
foreign, wild and tin like A ioiest m thi 1 ot tlu !N< w loust and II unpton Court Foust, 
uense of the law of hn^laiul, is a laige tiaet ot I hid been m it * <1 lx fm< the pencil of record Of 
open {pound, not nia^suily co\er*el with wood I the u, tlu pniuipd wue tin ]S*w forest, Sbor- 
but usually cont lining wooell md mte ispe rs* el with wood, l)c 111 A\ melsm, Lppmg, Daitmoor, Wieli 
paatme, and fonmng jiiH of the piopeitv of tin iweiexl in Oxbudslni* Sdeey, hdth bury, and 
monarch and governed by i sjxcid code c die el I Tbx km li mi m N< 1 th unpt<nisliii< , Waltham, in 
the forest luv This pirticulir 1 iw Inel lefeicnee 'line ijnshui, md fiielimonl, in 'Aoikslun J>ur- 
not onK to nntteis e >nneet*d with hunting md I nig 1 1 if pusint itum mvu il e>f the ie>\al foiests 

J . 1. .,1 1 1 _ 1 1 . _ . 11 . ill j..r 1. 


the like, but generally governed the jirrs* ns livm 


I <eii <lis illoii fid by ut of pailumcnt- 


within the forest m dl then idatiems \ diase i*» . lluniult, If uul 15 Vnt 1 i\, \\ hittiow ood, 10 

a smallei for* st, m th* hinel <t 1 suhjot but m>t mel 17 Ant < fi, Wuh wood, lb uul 20 \ i< t c 32 . 

govomeel liy fei*st J iw Iliougli tin pmilegc *f fubbe n< < * ssity is tlu pl< 1 011 which tlmsc snots, 

forest belongs 01 n r ht to tin sovereign al* n , it Jong *0 11111011s for then sdv m se mi ry, liave been 
may be granted by linn m fnoui *>i a subjeci'who condemned 1 he ph 1 is one which cannot be 
becomes entitle d to t x< r* is* the jimkgesof finest alto^itlui ebsre arehel , but it is to be hoped 
m the district assigned llus light was < uieised tint il will m t be sulleied to piovul to the entire 
by the Saxon kings, who nserwel large ti uts of elestiu tio 1 of oui ro\ d foiests, Home of which, 
country for the nn d pistime oi limiting, ml a from thtir vicinity tf>liiu towns, aflorrl rr sorts for* 
charter of the ieitstwts Hml to have lxcnj)is«*d jnibh* icenatim lughly ]>rj/e d by tin e iti/cns, 

by Canute at Wuubexl/i m the ye 11 101 b but inelwlmh mvu cm be r quilled in beauty and IU 

the authenticity of this document is doubted by hr dthfnJursH by any ne w m ule pleisun gnnuul 
Lord Cuke {hint n HO) Wiiliair the ( onqiicrm Jh roy d foiests ef Se oil md, 111 me lent times, 
greatly ext* ncleil the r »> tl forests, by I lying des* it seem to hau been ne u ly ax nunnioua as thoao of 
vast distmts m Hainpslnri mel \eakwhn< In Lngliml T11 lYithshin , ih i' the foroftta of 

also mtioduccel pcndtns et the hcvciest kind for, \tlu I* M irnlom (.lenan lev, Lie nfy nliui, Glen- 
offences against the gum J he penalty im killing | dm ml, Linim < Inn \ Myth, &i In ToifarHlure, 
a stag oV boai was lnss <u eyes , f<>i AA jlliaiu liveel tl vve ie J’litm, Monti tlime>iit, Kilgcrry , i& 
the meat game as if he hid btcn then fither (Vu . Kineai limslun, ( own ami Dun in, in Abprdcon - 
•Chronicle) It was not til' tin nign e*t Htiiiy IT! 1 dme, the Moeket byee , K niton, Bcnachic, Drum, 


’that the laws of the for* st w u c re <lue t el into a rtsnil u 1 I'.ih J » 1 m ir in JU mfixlurr , tlm Hoy no and the 
code. Jn the reign of tint inoniuh was passed th* ' L11/1 in Mm iy*hire, b^rnawiy, &c South of 
charter of the forest, 9 H*m y 1 H (tu 1224 ) f Jli* tin I odh tlu re wne th r or*sts of tho Torjrood^ 
nght of the sovereign to cieib 1 forest is by the , ( *el/ \ I Urn k ^elkuk, bei burgh, Traquatt, tm 
common law confine el to lands e»t lus ov n demesne Vw Fn cst in J>»umfr esdiuc, A(‘ The Leges Forett* 
Henry II had aibitrardy exercised bus power by* the Scottish Fore st Laws - ha ro been printed 

afforesting the lands of his subject* , but by the 1 st mor. th m emcc , the best edition is ui The Ae&of 
and 3 d chaptcre of the cliirter of the forcRt, it ib th / Pcnhanv>ntn of Scotland , voL 1 p p, 
provided that all forests so made should be dis- (Ed in 18 W) The forest code of Scotland* though 
ttffprested. At a subsequent time, when Henry VIII neither so complete nor administered with th# same 

* £99 
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rigour as that of Englaad, was still generally com- wore generally shorter* They were invariably 
plained of for its severe penalties or vexatious converted into coal, and flattened to the thickness 
restraints. The grant of a right of forestry con- of 1 or 2 inches The upright stems shew that 
ferred the same privilege os if the groan d over some of them had a circumference of more than 8 
which it extended had been originally, and had feet. Similai fossil forests have been observed m 
continued to be, a king’s forest. Hence aioac gieat j thf coal-fields of Nova Scotia, and have been care* 
oppression and annoyance to neighbouring proprn 1 I fully described by L yell, Logan, and Dawson The 
tors, and in 1G80 the supreme civil court miggestid ' usuil htighfc of the trees observed by Ljell was 
that a representation should bo nude to the king ' from 0 to 8 feet, but one tree was about 25 feet 
against the grunting of new forests From a. < use high, ind 4 feet m diameter Brogmart describes 
which has just be< n decided, it would sum tint tin the rinnuis of a fosBil forest preserved m an 
high pretensions of royal foi esters hiu in some upright position, m strata of micaceous sandstone, 
places survived to the pre sent day Tin Dukes of In longing to the toil inc istfres at St Etienne, 
Athole still hold the fxtcnsivo mountainous distiu t mu Lvn Though most abundant m strata of 
called the forest of Atliojf ,< ithei mtlun own light . flic t uboriik rous period, fossil forests have been 
or as foresteis foi tht ciowri In virtue ol kii lijiti J <*1» i rved in other formations The Dirt bed (q v ) 
of forestry, the pi (.sent duke cl unit <1 the povwrof of the f owu Puibock sene* is tin remains of an 
preventing his nughboui, tbo Laud of buck, Jiom 1 aiuKiit fonst lustmces arc also abundant m the 
Killing deei on his ow n lands, md maintumd th it 1 plioctnc stnti Sometimes, as on the coast of 
he was bound to illow the duki md lus kupti i to j)i vomlim and on the shorts of the Firth of Tay, 
enter on his lands and dnvt link my dur tint tiny aic exposal on the suifatc, stretching from 
anight stiay upon them fiom tin forint of Athok j lugn watti nuuk to iir below the furthest limit of 
But tlio court dicidcd (Much 1, JS<>2) against ti c , low w it* i oi tiny ire exhibited m section, as m 
duko on both points | t]io ciitts of Limit in Noifolk, wheie, resting on 

Forest Courts wue courts tsliblislud foi the the chalk oi tug, there is i stratum in which tho 
purpose of entortmg the foust luvs in tin ro> il stools md mots of tin tins stind in their natuial 
forests Of these courts then* win in Lngl md I position, tin trunks kmng bun bioken short ofl, 
four — vi/ , tho (Joint ot Altai lmieuts, tin Court ol md imbedded with 0 r branches and leaves This 


Kegard, the Court of Swumnote, and the ( ouifc 
of the Lord Justice m Lyn m tin fcoiist, or Justin 
Scat Tin lart Coiut of Justice Si it tint w is hi Id 
where business wis ti modid was m tho reign ot 


stntumis tmendw < fresh watu beds and drift 
Tin position ot tin sc nests unlit itca i valuation, m 
mint ginlogu il turn, of the illative level of laud 
and w itci The mst nuts in Divonslure and Fife- 


Chailcs l , be fine Lord Holland 

FOREST MARBLE, ti number of the Lown 
Oolite, bo called because ot tlio occuirom o ol the 
typical beds iu VNichwood Foust, Oxioulsluri 
The principal bid is a Iissile limestone, lonfcainiug 
large numbers ot dirk colouml shells, and eipibk 
of sustaining a tun polish On tin account it u 
used to some extent is ‘mirble’ It is inter 
stratified with blue mills and sinks, and Inn 
oolitic sandstones The whole thukne^s of tin 
group seldom exceeds feu ty k e t 

FOREST OAK, a nunc some times given m 
commerce to the timbu of (\iMtunmi tonilosa, anil 
other species of Cawarinn (q v) Australian trees 
This timber, which is light villowisli blown, and 
prettily maikeel with abort red veins, is imported 
mto Bntaiu, and used for ornunentai woik 
FOREST AXLING See EvcirossijiG 
FORESTS See Arboriculilkl 
FORESTS, Fossil , h vs e been frequently observed 
m the coal measures The seams ot coal having m 


sluie mi) imply i simple subside nee of the land, 
it Noiwieh, how (\ ci, a eon bidei able depression 
must h ive t ikcn place, to admit of the deposition of 
, tho fresh \v iti r beds uni tin till, and a bubsecpient 
| clcvitnm, to expose the buls so high ibove tho 
si i k vel 

j Tho n mains of aneient forists, belonging to a 
yet litu pi nod, aro to be found m beds or peat 
Hu n» is good evidence tbit some kinds of peat 
kul then ongin m the distraction of forests 
1 i unks uii 1 hr iin lu s of bit eh, hazel, fir, &c , aio 
found m the m ind thur loots may be tiaced m the 
umkielay 'Ik< i ipidity with wlucli this peat is 
foimcil is vuy lemaikibk Vt Blair Jlrummond, 
I tho stratum of peat is eight to ten, and in some 
i ill ices t \eu twenty feet m thickness Many of the 
ticca hcie have been tolled with the axe, and that 
this was elono wltiio the Romans were in possession 
of tho country, is proved by the discoveiy of ‘cor- 
duroy ro uls,’ leading from one camp to another, and 
I the finding oE camp ke ttles at tho bottom of the 
' peat 


eneral been formed fiom the vegetation of the 1 
locality where they occui, it w to be expected that i 
when tho coal is removed, tho stools and roots of 
tho trees would be observed m the immediately 

subjacent bed of ; 
shale — tho ancient , 
soil Such a forest | 
was laid baic m an ! 
open work at Fark- , 
held Colliery, near 
Wolverhampton, in 
1814 In tne space 
of about one fourth 
of an acre, the 
stumps of 73 trees, 
Ground-plan of the Fossil Forest with their roots 
at rarkfiold Colliery attached, appeared 

as shewn in the 
annexed ground plan The trunks, broken off 
dose to tho root, were lying prostrate in every 
direction, often crossing each other One of them 
measured 15, another 30 feet m length, but they 



FORFANG, or FOREFANO (Sax fore, before, 
and fanqen , to take), the taking of provisions from 
any one in fairs or markets, before the king's pur- 
veyors were served with necessaries for his majesty 
(C'hartci ot Henry I to the hospital of St Bartholo 
mew in London, anno 1133, referred to in Tomlin's 
Die) It is also used to signify the rescuing of 
stolen or strayed cattle from a thuf, or from those 
having illegal possession of them , or the reward 
fixed lor such rescue (Wharton’s Die ) 

FO RFAR, supposed to bo tho ancient Orrea, the* 
county town of Angus or Forfarshire, situated near 
a small lake of the same name, on a nsmg-ground 
of no great height, in the fertile valley of Strath- 
more Pop (1861) 0258 It has been a royal 
burgh since the reign of King David L (1124— 
1153) It had a royal castle, of which no vestige r 
remains, said to have been situated on a round 
hill, ou the north side of the town, and to have 
been destroyed by order of King Robert Brnoe, in 
the year 1307* Its staple manufacture is Jinan. v 



* 


FOUFABSHIRE-^OROTIH^UEE AND OOaRUBTION OF BLOOD. 

Bus connected by railway with. Aberdeen, Arbroath, 
and the south.' It joins with Montrose, Arbroath, 
Brechin, and Bervie, in sending a representative to 
parliament. 

FORFARSHIRE, or ANGUS, is a maritime 
county in the cast of Scotland, being bounded on 
theE bv the Gorman Ocean, on the N by Kincar- 
dine and Aberdeen shires, on the W by Perthshire, 
and on the S by the Firth of Ta} It extends fiorn 
north to south 38 nulos, and from e ist to w t at 27 
miles, with 45 miles of coast. There aie several 
valleys of consider ible extent, the pi mcipal of whu h 
are Glen Isla, Glen Proven, Gh u Esk, Clova, and 
Lethnot, which arc all well w itered, and mostly 
productive The surface of the county is ma- 
cular, and it is intersected with lulls, the Sidlaw 
being 1400 ft 1 1 high, and Cntlaw, the highest, 
2264 feet Tlu soil, which is various, ranging from 
the finest alluvial to tlu moorish, rests mostly on 
the old red simlstone and the tup Devonian 
paving stones, hint stone, porphyry, and jaspei, 
occur The chief nvers arc tlu Pay, North Esk, 
South Esk, and Tsla , and there nro some small 
lochs F is tho t Hit £ scat of the Scotch lmcn 
manufacture Cittlc, corn, salmon, and paving 

stone ait the pnnupil i \porN The climate. pu 
takes of the epialitus common to tin < mt eoist 
The average of the f til ol nm is vbout 25 ineiies 
In 1857, the last ycai in which the agrn ultural 
statistics were tikui, tlie number ol acres multi 
tillage was 223, 2d5£, tlu clmf eiops being 20 171 
acres of wheat, 22‘H7l bulev, 51,101] oats, $1,69^ 
turnips, 12, %3 p t »t ito« s, 77, 101 | sow n gr tsses 'J In 
average piodutt per at re of whe it w i> 26 buslu Is 
‘Z\ peeks, biilcy, 32 bushels 2 pecks, cuts, 17 
bushels 2 pteks, turnips, 1 i tons 6] ewt , potatoo, 
2 tons 141 cwt Then wen 2100 occupants above 
£10, and 5841 acres were occupied by It Hants 
below £10 of lent P contains 5-1 pat win s Pop 
(1861) 20G,0%, being an increase ova tbit oJ 
1851 of 13,064 In 1851, time weie 187 pints of 
worship (07 Established, 51 Fr< c, nul 21 United 
Presbyterian) , 103 day schools, with 22,120 schol us 
» The chief towms an Dundee, Vihroitli Monti ost, 
Forfar (the county town), Jut chin, ind Kirrinimn 
The county returns one member to pirhiuunt, 
and tlio boioughs two 'Angus mss tlie piovimc 
of a Mormasr during the Celtic ]Kiie)d of Scottish 
history Jt appears us an earldom in tlu J2tb 

century Its first carls who probably tlu d< s .ml 
ants of the old Aformcirr* , it passed subsequently to 
the Umphravillcs, the Shwarts, and the Douglases 
The castle of Forfar was the residenc occ isionally 
of some of the lungs, until the time of ADannde r 
III The chicl antiquities are some Roman camps, 
the vitrified foit of Finlwven, the remark, able atom 
forts of the White Catorthun, utar Brechin, and 
of the Laws, near Dundee, tho sculptured stone 
pillars at Meiglt, Abcrbiuno, St Vige m’a, Glammis, 
Kirriemuir, Aldbar, InvergowTic, &e , the fortified 
island of St Margaret’s Inch in the Loch of Forfar, 
the round tower and cathedral of Brechin, the 
Turns of Restennet Priory and Arbroath Abbey, 
and the old baronial castles of Glammis, Red 
Castle, Edzell, Melgund, Finbaven, Airlie, Cares- 
ton, Inverquhanty At Stracathro, it is said Bakol 
resigned tie crown to Edwaid I Rc veral eminent 
men were bom in this county, among whom may 
be mentioned Hector Boece, Andrew Melville, tho 
Marquis of Montrose, Joseph Hume, Sn Alexander 
Burns®, Robert Brown the botanist, James Mill 
the historian of British India , arid Graham of 
Claverhouse had a seat at Fmtry Mains 

FORFEITURE AND CORRUPTION OF 
BLOOD ace penalties consequent on convictions 

for treason or felony. , The penalty of forfeiture 
for treason is founded on this consideration, that he 
who hath thus violated the first principle* ot govern- 
ment, and broken his port m tho original oontmat 
between king and people, hath abandoned his hon- 
nection with society, aud hath no longer any light 
to those advantages wluch before belonged to tp •> 
purely us a member of the community (Stephen** 

Com iv 167) Tho penally of foifeituro for treason 
prevailed m England before tho Conquest, as SB 
cleai from the i u t, that lands held m gavelkind, 
wine Ins ;i Saxon tenure , may bo forfeited for treason. 

But aft* i tin* Uonqucat, ten future of lands and 
gomls tamo to bo regirded as tho peculiar punish- 
ment ot felony , of w lui h treason ag mist the sovereign 
w is the' lnglit sf kind, and w is denominated high 
treason, to distinguish it from all other felonies, 
which vitro e died petty tioason In cases of 

tre iHon, the offender foifuts all his lands abso- 
lutely to the t rown In felon} , according to tho flld 

Jiw, the ofh nde r foi fc itt d to the 4 fiovvn the profits 
of all estates of fit thold during Ins life, and all Ins 
t fatates in fee simple tor i \wu and a day, after 
whu h tlu y bee imo e si Ju.it to tlu loid Tho orown, 
during tlie \enr of oteu])iiu \ was entitled to com- 
mit upon tlie lindi whit AVaHti (q v) it pleased, 
lfy Muff mi Chat la , this powci of committing waste 
wis iesti un<d But by 17 Ed 11 < 10, tho king’s 
title to waste \, w agun rceemiumd As the law 
now stands, mm del is the only felony by which 
foi fut ui o feu v u md diy is meuriod In all 
felemus, Ibc gooeh and ebittbs of ilio offeneler are, 
oil e novation, foifcited tee the down, but until 
convictiem, iorft iture ot the goods elocs not operate 

W Jk it , tlu re lore , \ n< ihwii h is dispose d of his good* 

In hue (onvutnui, tlu < rown c innot revolt them. 

Fen future of] mds doe n not take offeet until s< utenoe 
of Attundu (ej v ) b is been premounecd So that 
a pei^ou eonuuiltiiig Ftfo d< ho (<i v ), oi uicbcl dying 
licfoie se nte lie < , eii killed in open rcbcllum, does not 
loifeit his 1 aids But sentence of utlamdei, as 
soon u pieinounud, lias i i« tro active effect, and 
viinuls ill eoijve) imes mule between tho act of 

In ison or 6 lon> md tlu pronouncing of stuitencu 

Con vi \ me e s mult 1>< foi c flu u fc of t mason mi not 
dbefed Hence, i will ’h jointure jh not forfeited, 
lx can t m tiled on he i be hue tin (oimmssion of tlio 
aet But dovvti is fori cited by 5 and C EiL YL 
< H Count'! fd ting the com w ee forint ily treason, 
but b} v irious stitutes, it is provided that the wife’s 
dowi r should not be iuifdted, and that the lands 
should be forfeited only for tho life of the offender. 
Forfeiture foi treason and felony is accompanied by 
corruption of blood , whereby the offender im incapable 
of inheriting any lands or of transmitting any -title 
to an hen But win re tlie hinds wi re not vosted 
in tho offe nder it tin* tunc of the act, they aro not 
forfeited f o the crown, but to tho overlord In 
England, this distinction jh of little moment, except 
m copyhold lands, the crown bung, in fact, thfe 
overlord of m uly all tho fre< bold land in the king- 
dom By 7 Anne , c 21, it vas on urted that, after 
the death of the Fit tende r and his sons, no attainder 
foi tieaaon should opt rite to the prejudice of other 
than the offender himself , but this provision WM 
repealed, 36 Geo III, c 91 But in Scotland, 
where subinfeudation still subsist*, the distinction 
is of practical importance. In Scotland, before 
the Email, forfeiture of M«atc was incurred OH \ 
account of treason aid certain other crimes, as thaft 
by a landed mao, and uttering false corn. Lord 
Stair is of opinion that the doctrine of comiptioa 
of blood uni not prevail m Scotland to exchtdft 
those claiming, through a person attainted, wbm ; 
the offeuder was only apparent heir (Stair, 4fcL-& 

38) Since the Union, the law ot Scotland m rm 1 

/ 





FORFEITURE OF LANDS— FORGERY. 


to forfeiture for treason has been assimilated to that 
of England 

In America, forfeituie of estate for crimes is very 
much reduced, and the corruption of blood w 
universally abolished Sev oral of the state consti- 
tutions have piovulcd that no attainder for tn ison 
or felony shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture 
of estato, except during the lift of the offender, 
and some of them have takni away the power of 
forfeiture absolutely, without any such exemption 
Every person convutid of my unmio ol tn mon 
under the laws of Nrw \ oik, forfeit** lm goods md 
cliattels, and also his lands md tciicnunls, during 
his lifetime, but tin lights ot ill third p< ihoiis < xi-d 
mg at the tim< of tlu commission of tin tr» mini, 
are preserved Tv* lit s ('ommnthnm, 11 r »0"» 

FORFEIT! THE OF LANDS w is onginalJy 1 
a penalty of the ftudtlliu liumiol <hi inoiint of 
some act by the tenant inhrung disioy dt\ to Ins 
overlord The ads umiimg foifutuie might bt 
of cither a mil or a erinmi d nituti Joifufuio 
for crimes was inclined l>y tn ison 01 felony S» » 
For* Girt ! e and (Y>i r r i m»\ of Broon ('nil 
forfeiture may hi meumd in England in thru 
ways — \i/, by tortious alien vtion, by wrongful dis 
claimcr, and by ale nation in uiottrriun, tin lirst 
two of these modi s whip anudiuts ot the fimlal 
tenure, the lathr wis intioducid by stituti It 
must Ik observed that molding to tin (ailicst 
feudal customs, a gift ot I unis was ilways m wh in 
favour of a pai titular jmson uni that ilu nation, 
without consent ol tin owiloid m\ohi d i foifutrm ; 
of tlu fee Bub tliu stilt tiuss hiving by digrus 
ccascil to be obsnvul, foibitmi w is only uu until 
in oaHe of a tortious a In n ition Tm turns aln nation 
was wlnri the owner of a paitunl ir estate coimyrd 
by common liw lonviyuue a* f< oil mint lnu , or 
recovery, a git itei ist iti thru tli it to which hi was 
himself entitled, as whin i ti n mt for life made «i 
feoffment m fu I lie immedi ito i (ft 1 1 of this ait 
was the £01 ft lturc of tin I md to tlu 11 munch r man 
01 roaermoner By i and 4 Will I\ « 74, ibolish 
mg hues and rt com ms, and <S md f ) Viet 1 RMi, 

B 4, declaring tint a fioffnuut should not liaM 1 
tortious operation, foitiiLuic by tortious alien itiou 
hits ceased to have a jnadical iinpoit tme For 
feituie by wrongful disiiiinui was w lure a tenant 
holding under a mipoiim lord on b» ing summomd 111 
any court of joAnd, nthu disci tuns his ilhgunci, 
or does any ait which imounts to a disci umcr 
Smci the abolition, by the stitute of i/ina rmpfon s 
of Bubmteud ition this npc 1 n s ot toifi it me e in only 
arise m ImU hi Id ot tin ciown Foifutuio b\ ! 
alienation in moitmam is uummt by tin couviy 
anoe of lands 01 Ummcnts in favom of my ('or 
poratum pi v), soh 01 aggu s atc 1 1 1 hsiastir il 01 
temporal As by vesting the 1 uni in 1 ten mt i»f 
this description tlu overlaid 'll is diprnod ot all the 
duties and semen <hie by his vassal this ul was 
declared liy vinous lets of pailiaimnt to mfei the 
forfeiture of the lands See Mount vi\ Foi future 

of copyholds was uu lured 1>\ lonimutmg w iste, and 
by other acts of a wioiigtnl kind mcoiiMst* nt witli 
the fealty due to the hud Sec Blockstonc, Com 

II 2N4 Forfi rturc 011 lire n h of condition, subseqni nt 
is where an estate is held upon a condition continu'd 

III the grant ifstlf On 1 11 Jure of the condition, the 
grantor 01 Ins hens may cntri upon tlu linds 

In Scotland civil foitutmo 111 ly arise either from 
statutory enactment, it common law or by agree 
merit By 1 5 ( >7 c 24o, it is enacted that vassals 
failing to p*i> their fou duties ioi two years shall 
forfeit their riglifc Tins foiiciturc must be estab- 
lished by an it turn to recover tht feu duties in 
«wrriar, aud may Ik avoided by payment at the lmr 
At common law, a vassal forfeited his land by dis- 


r Um ition or purprestnre. The former 10 analogous 
to the English disclaimer, and consists m the denud 
1 by a vassal of his lawful superior Purpresture ww 
| incurred by the vassal’s encroachment on the streets, 

1 highways, or commonties belonging to the crown or 
1 ot In r superior These forms of forfeiture are fallen 
I into disuse Forfeiture on special agreement depends 
| w holly upon the terms of tho condition inserted 
i in the titles to the land The condition must be 
foitificd by lrntint and resolutive clauses, and must 
intii the sasmf, m older that it may be effectual 
I agimst pm chafers of the lauds (Krskine, il 3, s 13) 

1 ( )l tins kind of forfi lturc aie brt aches of Entails (q v ). 

1 FORGE, FORGING The process of hammer 
ing ltd hot iron or steel into any riquircd shape is 
ltilhd Purging, and the workshop m which the 
T opi 1 ition is jMrtonmd, a longf Thr principal 
1 tools ot 1 common smith s forge aiL the forgo fire or 
1 lu irth, with its hollow*, the mill, and the various 
huiinur-,, hwigib, &e lor lirgo work, an air- 
ftiiuai< , blown by' htc 11 n Ik Hows, supplies the place 
of tin simple Ju arth of tin blacksmith, powerful 
<rims swing tin wmU to its |»lai 1 on the anvil, 
mil a st< am h mime 1 (sec JlAMUMt) stnkes the 
blows that squi 1 /i the ud hot mass mto shape 
Besides tin st, there an portable forges of various 
ki/cs and forms, us( d - mdit iry and othci pur 
poMs 'I hi v usti illy mst «»t m iron frame, to 
wiiii h a In Hows, woih l by tlu foot, is attached, 
md above tlio bellows is in lion tiay, with a 
hearth, At upon which the Ihc is made , and the 
anvil in cithir ittachid to this frinic, or has a 
si ]> 11 ite st ind 

Lndcr IT him, the gem ral method of forging 
sm ill work is desinhid F01 the 1 irgest work to 
winch hmdhunmers an still applied, such as 
mchor foigmg two gangs ot liom six to twilve 
Inniniumui ir« employ <d tiny swing the large 
himuiiis witii sm li wotuhiful pieusion and regu- 
laiitv, that tin 111st mt mu haimm r is withdrawn, 
ariotliLi tails upon th* sum plan A f on man, with 
a wind dm its the hammering Tht two gangs 
nlieit tath otlnr «dti rn it civ on account of the 
gnat ri verity of tin laboui Shovels, spades, 
mittocks, inelminv other tools and implements, are 
p irtly foigc <1 under the tilt hammer nee Steel. 

In all processes of foigmg it is of primary 
importance to obtain tho greatest possible rapidity 
in the succession of the blows There is a cloujdo 
itason foi this lust, and mmplv, that the W”ork is 
cooling, ind tlio moie slowly it is forged, the more 
tuqnontly it must be rc hi atod and secondly, that 
piuuwon generates ictual heat, and if the blows 
art suiimently heavy md lapid, the temperature of 
tlu woik miy 1 h fully maintained out of the firel 
tm a tontideiabh length ot time The hammer 
used for tilting steel not only maintains the heat 
ot the bai, but raises it fiom a dull to a bright red 
lie at 9 

FORGERY (Fr forger, to form metal mto 
ship* , to f ibncatt), the crimen falxi of the Roman 
law , is In Id m England, at common law , to be the 
fraudulent m iking or altering of a writing or seal, 
to tin piejudice of another mans right, or of ft 
st imp to the prejudice of the rt venue As regards 
wutmgs the instrument forged must be executed 
wnth such skill or m such circumstances as to be 
1 ip iblc ot being mistaken for .l genuine document 
hv a peiaon of ordmaiy intelligence and obser- 
vation it is not necessary that there should be 
ev en an attempt at imitation If there was inten- 
tion to deceive, and the circumstances wens such 
os to render deception possible, tho crime has been 
committed, and it has consequently been held iU 
Scotland that it is possible to forge the name 





SiCfe-MOlUKUtKS, 


< l Aftoto* I>-#72)> f°^ w wnaU, Mid gwttjnOJy Mn© The ft 
I m surtUff mt tiie crime may be committed diffused over the temperate atone m all mn^m 
Sy $fcfc a^toioa of a cross or mark (Macmillan, of the woild, and a number of species are q&mn 
Hemiiwy 24, 1«59) Any material alteration, how- in Britain, Uuefly growing m ditohes and 4mm 
1 ^ver flight, is a forgery just os much ns tho sub meadows as Ahio«ou* palu*(ns y Mith mftfem 
ahnptionof the name of the pretended maker, or creeping perennial loots ~~tui angular stem of a .foot , 
the fabrication of the entno deoil It will not in hi ight, and calyx cmeiul with appirosed bristled 
lessen tho crime, though the whole deed should M syfmfna, with c d\x com ml w ith stiff spreading 
he genuine, the name only being foiged, oi the hairs, glows m bushv platen and woods, and is oft^S 
name being really tho handwriting of the party to planted in lluwe r inrelcns The dark blue F of the 
whom it belongs, but appended to a foiged deed Arons ( \f A ot < i) has of late begun to bo oult$> 

Even if the name he a fictitious one, but ipptnded v itcd m 1 im jk, but iapinc*s Uu ur. t n house The 

for the purpose ot diumu/, a toigay has bun gunw h i iivnunls om with jarsons, lioth 
cpjpmitted just ns much as it it belonged to v ual lucuisc ci tin bnlliini> of tin lUm and because 
person. Long bitou* the recent extensions took tluoujiouf I mope it is gi ntiall> u „ aided as the 
place m tho hw of e udaia, bj which pu tics w<ro emblem <i li midship Tin In Irdi name Seoi* 
admitted ns witmsscs in tluir own causes, it w n*l|»ion («rns is n< w mldom lie nd r lho (i orman 
provided by 0 (no IV c L2, tint tlu puty whoso name I a#/a tut mm fit i uiispouds with the Jkug- 
namo had been forged might lu a witness t.» th< hsh Jot ft i tm n< t M mucohu, \o»j common m 

effect that the wiitmg was net his But on the lint un, trite n is i wa l m gudms, is nmarknWo 

other hand, it is an istablnlud mle ot law th it fm tlu tiling ot adorn in tin flowas, which are 
tho proof ot forge n hv imn< comparison of h uid h»«t \tllow tin n him ilu> m cay small- M 
wilting, is lnaiinpetent (1 oh i on 1 ml n #, p ii//##^/x, found on nmn ol tin mountitinN of 8oot* 
lt‘28, n 5, 2d mL) Idcntifu itmn of luudwntmg is, luul n i spa idly idnuud fa tin wot and bnlhaiiiy 
if possible, nunc difficult thin uhntitu iti n of th. ol its llowan 

person, w huh so ottrn foinn tin chut uifhailtv in i,nni» ji x f ^ t 

* ’ i . I , a ii , i J , 1 OHIO » turn in. town i f ltnl\ is pictureamudy 

criminal trnls ‘ \i illne*s, nti ma duss, umisud , 4 , 4 , 7 , , , 1 , r v 

i i xi i i xi i x » sifuiU 1 on tin w ^t <ou>t ol tin island of lschm. 

attitude end tin liki,iiuse unstikis m uhntit> iu „i . i. .. i . j , , c ji A S 

xi i i i ’ , , , ^ wnun stimli it tin n ith rn «id» of tho mouth or 

th* lmliMdual s> i hid pi », or i u.h i u»a i , . , , x , ,, . , , c ‘ " 

iii i J xi xi \ tlu 1 s> ol N iph i I In LUitr il portion of the town, 

shaking hand 1 iii**m indniin> otlia thuifi < i m .At . , 1 , . ,> » t 

the ai)|>( xiniicr 1 1 ,|.r«4m,hn>^ Duksm \"'T,A ", V A h 

on p IT t 'Him-, a, hih»u«m ■ " <hA,m , r^ wliiU .ottnprCH it )m» 


on jjitu'nc it i/ f l uer< ii i»t ilia nvin ,,, t ii i . , , , r , , , 

l>enc,H m lumlwitiM PO....IH .4 f,„m m.ny ( "J ' lu ' ,I V ' " , ’ 1 " , */" wl 

aecid<ntivl , ms,s, tf,,t mu,U , tuUon » ]]'* 11 " h VlUl ll0r "’ Nu l' 1,s - ttnd Uen «*> 

sary in wi lghmg this km 1 < 1 t \ ub me ‘ It i uglit " ’ 

never, thutfou, ti» be u udid im full pi of by lOKISl VMIhlATlOX (lit* rally, the putting 

the crown iu criminal tn il» and i m n m i\il foith fmm «u beyond 1h< fumly) jm tlu separation 
cases, corrobor itiui <\idtnci nhadd ht mpiircd, ( 1 1 1 hihl fi un tlu 1 vnuly of his f it Ik i A child is 

unless the proof ol hundwuting is ho th » is to Hll l hi fuiHlmulnt d iillia when he manns 

shift the ortui pmhavdi 1 hough wntiia mistas M whin h u aus him his fitlia i wepaj ito 
oncravcrs, bankers chiks, iml i thu pas ns in the b<k tin }u Ids (til it li ir« enjoyed liy limisolf, 
habit of examining h indwritnus m oftai ul luce d hhouc.li lu miv still n kkIi with Ins I itha, or wh< n 


Witnr&seH in trnls foi ioigav, tin ii tvidaiu is I 


ist»hw m in Liu i family w it Ii ihc cmiHejcit of 


really of vay htth ^ due uul gau rally so con hi I ithi r 1 In sunc x mil is alno brought about 

dieting that it ran hi product l with cqnil tlTi t s 'h 11 k < hill i m mu i i In / (jitnn i i , Ins legal 

on either bide r Jh<_ lust witm^s is om wli» In sli ir if tlu fit! t n 1 1 < m »v il*l pioperly elm to 

often seen tlu* put> wnti thiou^h wli c Innds bun » ^h 1 ith of 1 li 1 vtta Su Lilltj 1)k oj 

hm writing li us im cn contmudly jussmg mil win mi tf t J u*<i S fluid 


opinion is not the result of an m fati n mil TOURS J)„ , tdil i nr tnmiaitfl are only about 
on a particular ocuumn 1 >r isiimljmposc I lit tltr* * animus oil I ho Lreeka, IloinuiH, and 
act 11 (ifo TV , and 1 V\ ill I\ < 0(», uiak *e the i»t lu r maait n itiotiH lcm w ndhing of iotks r J hey 
forging of th<f great Ht d, th pnvv h« al cn vny } llw i i „ ( fml s fm lay in t aho iron fork« for 
privy signet, the sign man ml, the *• ds of s< ,tl md t iking on it out of jiots Imt no msti umaita of tho 
or the gnat ecal and privy si d if In Uml mtux < i t ibh faki In maait tnmH, hm is the 
treason The feime vtitute dailies the o« na if j„ tie* still m tin I at, m< it was commonly pre- 
f Urging, or uttering with intent to tie ft aiul, ht um i piral is st*ws i>i if re inteei it vywait into nmall 
exchequer billw Bank <f ingland nottH lulls ol p 1(( , s L lH to li i W i!> tiken in 

exchange, pi omiusory uotiH, d«*celM, ja e jpts aders moutlituls h> th. gu< d c, \ ho um< d that lingan and 
for the i>ayment of nmiuy, trinsferv e*f stork, wills, i ] niJ f, f >r the pmp> It < rtiml\ is a strange 
&c«, to Tic felony t apital punishim nt w is lirst f ut, th it th# usi #1 my pa ie s < f larks at table wa* 
aboliflhfd with repaid to «pmil cases of forge n hv qlll t ( unknown till the 1 »ih i , uid tlu y were then 
2 Geo. IV , and 1 >V ill JV c bb, uul 2 and d Will krn \\n onlv mfltily, win u his the merit of thie 
rv c 123 , and then aitoge thu tlonc away with by m\#nlitn kune of tl i s. ve i iuim of Lngliiidhad 
7 Wyi, XV and 1 V ict c H4 Iheoflenda is now foiketdl ifta the it ign e f llcniy \ III , ill, high and 
liable to penal servitude, tlie length of which is at i ow? llH * [ thar huge is It w a aa orduigly a part 
the diiKTction of tbr court hut which < annot hr fpr uf tlu ihquetb <»f tin table to e mploy the* iingcrv $o 
hits than three years, or h#* may be unpiiHoncd for delicately is not to dirty th# Jiaud to any senoun 
not more* than four, or loss than two years, with degi# , 1 ut as (art by tic be lnanagcnmnt the 
nr Without hard labour ami solitude A*i to the hnga*- were lessor nmic lh cL, it was tho Ctifftotty ^ 
ttitfS&y of Bank of {England notes, sco 16 \ ict c 2 to w ah the li uiels i lined lately on tho dishes btjip# 
Aft to obtaming property by falso preWcos, boo n iuov e d from the tabu H# nee, m the royal hotts** ' 


FkAtri) hold, there was a dignitary called tho Bwrar 

x FOBGET'ME NOT, or S< 'OKPION GKABS Lnm% wh»* with a act of subordinates attended^ ftfe v 
a genus of annual or biennial her- meals with basins, water, and towels. 'Kho 
SlCoMljft plants, of the natural order Jiora.gineaL> of Lwary survived after forks came partially Obi 
calyx and salver-shaped corolla j the use. We learn that when James L 







presented to the king liy the lord treasurer, and to followed m the French term ftnttrJieUe, while the * 
the queen by the lord high admiral 1 The Prmce former is the root of the English woid fork, 

of Wales had a ewer to hunsc If, which w as after Forks came so slowly into use in England, that 

him used hy the ambassador —Elba’s Letters The they were employed only by the higher classes at 
(first royal personage in England who is known to the middle of the 17th century About the period 
have had a fork was Queen Elizabeth , but although of the revolution, few noblemen had more than 
several woie present* d toh*r, it remains doubtful 'a do/en forks of silver, along with a few of iron 
whether she us*d than on otdmary oc< tsmns or sticl At length, for gcneial use, steel forks 
From the inventory of her nun sty’s appointmi nts b*c one an irticie of mauutacturo at bhelheld at 
in Nichols’s Programs, it would appe ir that tin st fust, they had but two prongs, and it was only in 
forks were more for oinunnnt tin n use 1 ltnn, \ lita tunc s that tht tliiee pronged kmd were made, 
knife and a spounr, and a fork* of ((install, guiiinlu d ! As late as the o irly part of the 18th t , table forks, 
With golde slnghtly, and sp neks of game it » givuu and \u in ty add knius, wen kept on so meagre A 
by the Countess of Lvmolnt Itun, a fork* oqstah hy ( ountr> inns m St otland (and, perhaps, also 
corall, slightly garnished with golili given by Mrs j m hoiiu parts of Rnglind), that it was customary 

Frances I)ruiy Jtnn , one spoil uc md fmki <»f f*u gentlemen m it av tiling to tarry with them a 

gtfide, the fork e gaimshnl with two lyttl* i ub\ « s, ' poi table kniic uid fork m a shagreen case, and 
two little pc rlofa pt ml ml, md a Kith toiilJ givui till tins diy i sin ill knit < and folk form pirt of tho 
by the Counters of Wirwn k ’ f l hi s* uinunc ut d . ornamental equipment in the Highland dress The 
forks had doubtless betn picsaitid to tin qiutn goner il intioduction of bilvcr forks into Great 
as foreign euiiositn s of sonn \ dm, md wtri pi oh 1 fhitam is quite ret t nt , it c m bo dated no further 
ably never used at t ibh As y< t, md for n ton j back than tin ojKuuig t»f the continent to English 
side rable tune at tu wards, ioi ks \w i« not in < onimmi . toimsts it tilt tunun itnui oi the Fiench war m 
use, a cireumstauet Jihs attnhulihh toiguortuu of' 1814 r lhe evtcnsivi use of thest costly mstru 
the invention, than to picjudnt So fir wais this 1 lrnnts m flu prist nt dry, muks m m extraordinary 
prejudice earned, by tun ulucitul persons, th it tligitt tin lapul p itss of wcilth anti reiined 

oue divine preached ugunst tin use of forks as taste tin oughout tin nitcd Kingdom 
being nn insult to Froudiime not to touth out s FoRLI, in mtuofcing aty of Italy, capital of 
moat with one’s fingers ’ ! *i u , „{ t h« urtu n im* , is Wiutifully situ- 

Italy, as has bun said, e lam is the limit of this t lt( q lt tbi font of the Apmmuis, in a pleasant 
useful invention This I ut i <M»h<dby lt u uul . mi \ f ( rll]o pl llu on ihl right h ink of iho Mptttone, 
fiom an account «.l a lout m ltil> hy i travclla I 10 mi ies south west of Kivtnni It is a well built, 
named Thomas C'o.viti, who visitid tint country | Mn d„ ( , m{ n t> „ siiuouniTod wuth walls, and con- 
m 1008 His tiauls, st-yhd ('nullin'*, wcji pub tuns tnui> stnkiug spumicns of architecture, of 
bshed first m 1011 mil it published m 17*0 In hu lithe Gikiiiu P ih//o 1 unit after the designs of 
these Cnubtus ipp. u flu following purges MkIilI \n.h> tin IMv/o Garminah tlm Monte 
inspecting the Italun towns 1 obst i \ ul a umtein (l t t it hull il, i m ijestic building, and the 

mail those Itah m atns mdionm* tluomdi which • t i lulL i ltS (l f s I’lulipo Nai, ot S Gvolamo, uml of S 
I passed, that is not usul m my otlu r i ountiy tint 1 m 4 ,, lir , t |< m t ht most notable The u cksiastieal 


I saw ill my true Is, niitlm do 1 think tliifc mv 
otlur nation oi ('hiislt mlom doth it but only 


The Ttilian 


1 buildings oi T uintun some of iht best pictmes of 
[ Cignain ( li 1«» Miritti Guido, iml other masters. 


niost sti in^t i do pj 1( cl ^ M ] t j founded m J301, is now usi tl as a prison. 


always at their nit ils use i hi lit Jorki whin liny | j V>j> ls,04 J, who cuiy on silk spinning and salt- 
cut their meat For while with thin knife, which ( j, lining, with i consumable tride m torn, hiiCtt, 
they hold Sn one bind tlu\ tut th* im itc **ui i ni|>, c lithiums, wool, Ac F (the ancient Forutrl 
the disli, flu y fistc ii tin foike, which t he y hold m | f nti j Js sud to hue bttu founded bv Marcus 
thin othci hand upon tlu sum di&li so tint \ Silmitm, alttr 1ns vutoiy ovti Hasdrulial, 

whatnot \ oi hi b. tint sitting in tin imnpuiy oi im tin M*tumis, ^17 nc, and to.liavc received 
others at nn ils should unidusi d!> tout h the disli „ im( f MJl n ] linL j n the middle ages it formed a 


of meat witli his Inn ns, tiom which all the t ibh J( p U ),l Jc> uul t \ihauged its rulers frequently during 
doernt he will giw <iun.hi ol othnu unto the ] t j K s tni<^ghs ot the Guclj.hs md Ghihellmes III 
coinpauy, as hiving tiansgussul llu iw. of good j r>0) lt Mns ain(Xu i to t j u States of the Church, 
numbers, m so mm h tlmt bn his . noi lu sh ill )> it lU j so rommud till i860, when it w is placed with 
the least biowbiattn, it not i» pi tin ndul in wonlt i mill in pioamtca under the sceptre of Victor 

This fuiin of fueling, l undtrstmd i> gum dlv . ] n ,mamu 1 

used in all plates ol Italy thui lotks bung for. f .„ r /v t>xr , , - , , ,, 

the most pirfc made of jron, stuli, and some ot 1 I'OllLOKJi HOI K, the body of men selected to 
silver, but thisi up listd only by gentlemen Iht dtoiupt a bleach, oi to had in BUiJing the wall of a 
icason for this umosity is, lueau^The Itilian can { fult # r ^ 8 Jho uamt l whlLh lu , tho Jrt3acl b ™fant* 
not by any means induu to h iu Ins dish tmuhul j 18 f vwi exprt ssive) is grven on account 

with lingers, seeing th.d all nuns lingers me not ° tho danger to which the leaders of a 

alike ckaue Hereupon, l rn^si If thought good to I forming mrty are necessanly exposed. M W 
imitate the Italian 1 ulmm h b this forked cutting CXtr 1 th, honour of success 18 pio^rtionate to tbc 
of mcato, not only while I was m Italy, but also m ^ ot th« undertaking, there is ordinary no lack 
Gcnnanj, and ottentmies in I'n Maud since 1 tunc ;>« 'ohmteeis for this aiduous son ,ct forW 

h(*ino, being once quqipul for that fiequmt using U) 1 U called by the Gcrm.vns Lie tnlornen J o#tm> 
of my foike, by a certain horned gentle nun, a j FORMA PAU'PERIS, the *|ilirase usually om- ' 
fanullii iriend of mint, Mr LaurencP Whitaker, | j'loy t d both m England and bcotland to signify the 1 
Vvho m his moirj lnnmnir, doubted not to c ill me irrangemente by which an action maybe Carried 
at table fum/tr, only foi using a iorkc at feeding, j on by one who is too pooT to sue in the iwimaiy 
but for no ouiu cause’ Tim term heie cinploycxl way * In England, the statutes 11 Henry VI P c \% f 
joyularly , w as m its serious meaning one of leproach, and 23 Henry VIII c 15, provide that; sutik m < 
^naving trtien applied by the Romans to those slaves w ill swear themselves not worth £5 except thmr a 




murt^-ftMKs or assort : 




in question k the 
Cause, mix fee exempt 'when plaiutiflfe, but not 


4* 


_____ _ _ a __ plaintiffs, 

T*in' dslendaats, from the payment of court-feesM 
and shall be entitled to have counsel and attorney 
assigned to thorn* by the court without fee They 
are 'further excused from costa when unsuccessful , 
a privilege which, act ending to Blackstonc, amounted 
in former tunes nuly to tho ratlicr uncomfortable 
alternative of choosing between paying and being 
whipped In the event of su< < css* however a 
person suing m this hum is tutithd to Ins lists, 
because lus conns* 1 and a^int and thf* olfims of 
court, though the.y no houml to give then libom 
gratis to him, an not hound to give. it on tho sum 
tetmstolus mtagomst unhss he too be i paupei 
To prevent the ibusc of Riimg in tlu supitim emu to 
at wtatmiuitii m tins fi mu m matters of smalr 
amount ltispiovided ( J ■) ml JO Vic t c 1 OH « JO), 
subject to (utim exceptions that an \ pi until! who 
resorts to om 01 thisi, in a e ise tilling vv it Inn tlu 
login/ him oi aonmt} louit md m >wis no mote 
thin £ JO, or m Bonn casts £*> hIi ill lnvi n to Is 
unless he Hatudies tlu iouit < r a judge that li< had 
suihutnt it ison f it taking tli it course Iheie in 
some other exceptions to tlu rul< (su Stephens 
Cum in j> (>th) 

In Scotian 1, tins b< in \ ole nt an mge im nl \\ as 
luhoduced hy statute molt than halt a uni my 
before the dite of the Liulish act vv< hi\< imn 
turned. In 1421 tin stitutc (i 45), which \u hivi 
all cadv quoted imlei A he« ito (q v ) was piss* el 
for the purpose f f see urm^ pre fe shi >n d issi«t un e 
grati^, to tlu poor md 1 i f,nm h to the in uni those 
vi ho assisted tlu m the u ts m tli e vi at e t mi* < < ss 


The more specul unn < tin nts am lie al h 1 ) htigi 
tion m this foim m Scotland will lie detuhd un li r 
Poor’s Roll (q vr) 

FORMA 'i ION*, in Le ol >gy , is ipphrel 1 a group 
of Btrati united by sum ch u icter which tin y have 
m common $rhrthei of ag(,oiigiii, oi composition, 
as the cod m chalk form ition 

FORMCDOX, an old f im of action m tin 
Law of Lnglmd, whereby an Inir el mtiil u 
mnainibi mm who hael bmi e listed 1 v i dine ni 
timionci was entitled to viiulie ite Ins < him t > tin 
lands fi im whu h be had been on sted Lv 2J Jain il 
c 1(», it w is en icte 1 that unt of fnrrui dou BhouJd 
lie brought within twenty v us < I th turn when 
the cause ot w lion irose W nt rf f >rm c 1 u is now 
abolished, together with other n il at ti »ns 

FO'RMIO ACID (0,110, HO) derives its mme 
from the circumstance of its hvuig be cm first 
obtained horn the font i mfa ei red ant In a 
oonoentiated state, it is a fuming liquor with m 
imtatmg odoui, and o casions a* ah atiou it <lroj p d 
Upon the skin It erystdlisoH it i tempo atm* 
below 3SP, and bods at al out 217, yielding i \ tpour 
which bums with i him Ham* Jt is a utr ng 
reducing agent, nt a billing tempi latme n dm mg tin 
salts of sihei, men ury j 1 itnmin, mil gr Id 

It may be obtaim dm i \ri is \ ays, ih f irtx imj h 
I By the elistillatien < > u i mt« with witer (i 
proceeding never mb pt* l n 1 ‘J B, the dmtilla 
tkn of a mixture of starch bmoxidc of mangam se, 
sulphuric acid, and wat/ r this is tin usual method 
ami various organm matte is as sugar, chad, bran 
saw-dust, &o , n ay l>e» sub ttuted lor the start h 
3 By the distdlatiou of ox die acid mixed with 
sand, or far bettor (according to Berthe lot), with 
glycerine > 1 equivalent of oxalic aud fC 4 0-,2H0) 
yielding 1 eqm valent of fornne aud (( jH0 9f H0) + 2 
equivalents of carbonic acid (2tO tt ) * 

Berthdot hoe recently obtained it synthetically by 
kenmng carbonic oxide gas for a prolonged period 
fo with hydrate of potaslq at a temperature 

MINIS' HHA"1(fl |il»i> H i Kr , <r Hi Mf i l it Till 


of 313** The gas becomes gradtud^r sbsckMtimd 
formate of potash is the result, the reaefhft* bskft 
exhibited by the formula, I equivalent of hy&rhtot 
of potash (KO,IIO) + 2 equivalents of 
oxido (2< 0) = 1 equivalent of formate of pOtioh. 
(K(),i tt 110 ,) 

Formic acid is a vcu*y common product of foO 
oxidation of oiginu bod i or , thus, fen example, WM 
allminmati s, glyuue, sugar, starch, &c„ yield ik k 
nssoe'iatiou with othti products, when acted OB h$r 
clu nun uid , tin f its .mil fatty acids yield it whSil 
u t* d on )>v nitru neid, md it is a product of the 4 
action of ozone on glyet tine, fats, fatty salts, aaefyo 
Kid, uni hu_, ir, pi ivuhd a fieo alkivli is present* 
Heme, Wt cm iimbly i vjilam its oeuuiouos aS 
i pi mlu t <f oxi latum in tlu annual organism, m 
wlinh it n t unliiepunlly oeeurs, either fico or hi 
e onibimitum J Juis we lind it not only m ants, but 
in the poison of tlu bee and wasp and in tho hairs 
ot the pio tsMem eaterjullu It his been detected 
bv \ tiiems e he mists m tlu nwoit in the expressed 
June et flu spbon piucieaR, thvnius gland, and 
inusehs in tlu m un tho blood and tho urme. 

11k salts of formic Kiel, wluch are termed by 
hour lIi mist finmtes, md by others formiatos, 
jiepim no njm e ml n tie » Hie y nro all soluble, and 
yiell tied eoloui w itli jm rsaltn of lion 

I OHM f ( \ Si* Am 

1 ORM IM* s ISLAND is a spock on tho bosom 
ot tlu Ruifn l\in„ iJitth to the north of thd Sand* 
wn li (iioup oi II iw in in Aiehqielago, m lftt 30* 49 f 
N Aiul 1 n^ 1 yj 20 \V It is ono of the most 
it < nt ad lit i *ns t«» tlu British e in])ir«, having been 
It irmillv t ceupie el, miinly on ae omit of its excellent 
hub un t w uds the e lose r>f 1800 

lOKMOSA (( lniipse nunc, Taiwan ), a largo 
jsliud on tlu wont h t ixt < oust of China, opposite 
Ih ]ii ov me e ef I uke in, fiom which it is distant 
iIh ut f M> miles It b s betwoeu 21 91—25*10 

N lit, mill JO J r > J 22 1 1 Jong , and for odmini- 
i-ti itive purjioyes, is liululed in tlu pro\ mre before 
l me ntiomd of vvhieli (te»^,< t lie r with J’uig boo gioup) 
jit t i/iiH a ebp u title nt 1 lie leiigtlj of F, fiom 
. in i Hi to h ut ii is ib ut ( Z\1 miles and its average 
hr Uh, li m e ist t> w<s|- ih uli uit 70 miles A 
| < li u f memnf uns i mining n >rth and south nearly 
In t ts the isl m 1 ml eln uleH it into an cistern 
in I we stun pi un f ( him sc ae ttlc rs occupy thu 
J liter i ut tin e tin i hmii m jh held by the abon- 
gnus I ii wan (q v ) the < ipital, in 23* N lat,aud 
on the w< nt* mro i«t v\ ih ope ne el to fort ign commerce 
by the tie ity of lu n tern, June 26, 1858 F has a 
f i tile h il, an I plod in ih nri, rnai/e, sugar, tobacco, 
ei ii un m, pepper &e , oranges, pine apples, guavas, 

( iui unto p me granatin as we 11 as grapes, peaches, 
an l oilier iuropean fnnts, are abundant The 
ibonj.inil inh lint mts Are htill m a very rude stator 

I OHMS Of ADDRJ SS Many persons arc 
i \ pe He d t» in e>nv uniiee frnn 1 lie ir ignorance of 
the f mill lneibi- of 1 1 Ir smig letters to persons 
ef t tie , w« shtil tlunfne m the present articles, 

\ e m emnneritiem tiktn in uni v from Mr Dod^S 
, / lu/f and / r/jita/f of the usual coremomotw 
1 modes of untie n ad'lresH I'revious to thmf 
implovmcnt the wnter must, of course, learn 
j lithe r t/ nn the jm ciage write rs, or from some oth«r 
w nr i the nueisi rind of the y«er»em whom he 
- vvish >i to address ih w i as tho hereditary, tm*-, 
1 Rem d, oi ofhejal eb tmotions by which that rant 
< ft* u modHrel 

J A rcliMwjy — Le tte rs arc addressed * 1 His 

the Lord fhhbwhop of and comifleuoei * 

Lord An hbifdiop ’ More farmal <1 
addreaw d ‘The Most Reverend Father 
(J ohn Bird), by Divme Providence, Lord 



f , ^ ^, 1 4 10 , (^ 11 -^ 1 f in , rr , 




o£ Canterbury,’ other aixshbiabojw and ftti&ftgjm 
bishops being 4 by Divine permission.’ When 
personally referred to, an archbishop is styled 

* Your Grace,* not ‘ Your Lordslup * The Arch- 
bishop of Armagh is addressed os 4 His Grace the 
Loi d Primate of Ireland * 

Ai chbishops’ w ives, and the other members of 
their families, enjoy no title s as such 
% Barm — Addressed * Tin Light Honourable 

Lord inferred to a-i ‘His Loidship,* or * } our 

Lordship * 

Baron'* DavfUer— ‘The Honourable Maiy ,* 

or, if married, ‘ '11 k Honouruhh Mih * Lt tti i e 

commence, 1 Madam * 

Baron's Son — ‘Thellonoui ihh Tohn - ’ Lettti 
commence, ‘ Sir * 

Baron's Ban's Wifi 1 'I ho Honourable Mrs- * 
Letters comme net , * M id un * 

Baron's Wifi, and JtoimusH m hoi own iijil 
4 TMb Right Honour able lady - m stm tin 
tut more commonly, ‘l he Lidy * Ldtm 
commence, ‘Madam,* and re fi r to hir is ‘\mn . 
Ladyship * 

Baronets Sir Jolm — , Bait* Letteia com 
mence, ‘ Sir * , 

Baronet's Wifi — ‘ Lnly - ’ I nl< ss slit his i 1 

title as the daughter of a pt < i no < hnstian n line is , 
used, »Shi is refnnd to as ‘ N om f adyslup ’ I 

Bishop — ‘The Right Reuwnd 1 lit Loul Bishop 

of * Letters c omnium, ‘My lord* In 

quontly tlio mliluss is sinqly, ‘ 1 In Loid Bishop 

of * The stjb in founi) dot iimuits is, ‘ Tlic 

Right Reverend Pither in God (lolm ), by | 
Divine permission, Lud Ri 1 c p < t * S< >t(li 

bishops are addressed ‘ l)u Bishop of ’ sonic 
time h OB ‘The Ri^ht liinmil Bi-li p (e g,< H 
Tnrrot)*, and JettirR commune, ‘Right ltcvuuii 
Sil.’ 'Jho tolom il bishop*, u< addressed by tluir 
territorial tifch s, like those of 1 mil uul 

Bishop*? }\ m Hand i'hddi n liivi id titles 
Court trim 1 J he Right ll« iiom ihh the i ountess 

of * Lettcis (oimniuii, Mul in * uul ltki 

to hei as ‘Your ladyship' 

Duchess - ‘ Her C«i u c tin Ibn In ss of - * lit 

tms commence, ‘ M id am,’ anil refu to hi i is ‘ \om 
Grace * 

Dule — ‘His (h ui tin Duke of — * Letters 1 
commence, ‘My Loiil f >uRt , * and hi is ntu id 
to as 1 Your in an * I 

Duke h Duuyhtn - 1 I In Right Homnnihli lady 

Mary ,* oi h t»s ioiiu illy ‘Tin 1 idyMuv 

Lotto is commuiu ‘ \1 1 1 un, and ntir to lu i is 

* Youi LadvHhip It slu ism mud to i pus ui ot 

inferior rank, hu sum mu only is ihmgul I 

Duke* Eldi d Son l si s tin si i ond < i sonu i tin r , 
tatle%f his fanulv 1 y emntisv, uul lu i»» whliis-sd [ 
as if he luld the titli l»y Hw th ugh m fuiml 
documents he is called 4 l sq , <<o nnonht tall d 
the Marqius oi 1 nl* (as tin c i c in i\ bO 
Duke's Youtitfu Soi r lln Right Honoiu ibh 
Lord John Russell,’ m l<ss Riuullv I In lord 

John K ’ Mj Lord, and 4 N e»iu Lordship 

Duke's You infer St m % II (ft Tin I ady John ,* 

unless when falie lus a titli m liu own light 
‘Madam,* and * \ our 1 i lyslup | 

Earl- ‘ Tlu Right Hmnmraldt tin. Rail ot — ,* 

or less formally, ‘ The Lari of — ’ ‘ M j Loul,* and 
4 Your Lordship * 

Bail's Daughter — Like Puke’s Daughter (q y ) 
EarCa Eld f si Bon is addiessed as if the title 
which he holds in onuitcsv wcie a title 4^1aw 1 

Boris Younfti Sim — Like Barons (q v) I 

f Baits } ouiujei Sons B \fe- Like B&on’s sou’s 
wife, unless of «uix noi rank to her husband 
Bairs TPi/e geo Countess 
Kihp*-‘ The King’s Most Excellent Majesty ’ 




ADDRESS. ’ /uf 


‘Sire,* and ‘Your Majesty ;***, inlaw formal 
thus ‘ Mr Pill present* his duty to your Majesty-’ w 

* Knight Bachelor — Like RaW)uet (q vj, except that 
the word ‘Bart’ is omitted. f 

Kmght Bachelor's Wife, — Like* Baronet’s Wife 
(q v) * 

Knight of the GarUr — K G is added to the name 
or otbc i titli of the hearer 

Knight oj St Patrick — K P used in the same 
nunnti 

I K in fht of the Th unfit — K T 
j Km /hi id tin Baih—\t a Knight Grand Cross, 
K < . < R , n a Kmght t oinm uicler, K (J Ji 
Km fht td tin Bath's H //« — -Like tho wife of a 
Buomt oi hnigdit Bailn loi 

/ nl \th >ndi (td Midland) -* The Right Honour 
abh tlu foul \d\oiiti by c ourtesy , hut in official 
ilo unn nts In is styli d ‘ Hi r Majesty h Advocate for 
Si otland ’ Li t ti rs r uglit hti u tl> to i ouimtnu, 4 Sir,* 
not ‘Mj Ronl though tin 1 ittu miwU of address is 
tin nunc usu il 

loti Lnutcnant ( <d Inland) 1 Hia Excellency 
tin Loid Inutuiuit,* uul htteis commence m 
Kionluiu with his riflk m the puiagc or othei- 
wi i If i dukt, lu is sty 1c d ‘Ills (rrace the Lord 
' Lie utui mt ’ 

/ oid Maifor- ‘The lligdit Honourable the Lord 
M ryoi ' * My Ronl’ and 1 \our Luiclbhi])* There 

.in only time Loid Majors those oi London, 
\oik, uul Duhlin 

Laid Pi mod f L1u i loyo^t of Ldmlmrgh is ‘The 
lli_,!it Honoiu ibli tin Lori Rioyost, of fjl isgow, 

I 4 1 hi Honoiu ihh tlu Lord 1’ioyost,’ of Perth, ‘'Che 
l mil l’lmost ’ Uu i ut no otlui Loril Proyosts. 
i’ciliips th distuutim m thi titli of the glntf 
migistiitc oi the Sui tti^i cipitil is tine able to 
his hiving be on dw ijs i me mbtr of the Privy 
( mined ot Stoll ui l, fiom it least the pniod of tho 
Revolution 

' 1ml ot S '.sum (in S ( tland) Rho Honouiablo 

Loul * v i\ly Lonl, ind * S oui lonlship’ 

1 aids o/ IL i Waft di/ s h asm if lluse m their 
eolhctive e ipxeitv an aldiifc e 1 as ‘ I he Houour- 
iblo the Tonis ( oniniissiotitis of Her Majesty’s 
Jn isuij ,* niiliv idu illy tlu> huo no title from 
tlu li < mini e ti >n w ith the lrtasurj 
1 1/e/id of Hunmn — ‘ r Jlu Jftmouiahlc Miss,* and 

* M ul un ’ 

Mauhumt sh ‘Tlu Most Honour ible the Mar 
idn nu ss of- ’ 4 Mail tin,’ and ‘ \ oui Ladyship * 
Wan/aus — ‘ 1 lie Most Honoiu ihh the Marquis 
ot — , not liu Must Noble.* Letters commence 
‘ M y I end M irqius , but w lie n pu son dly aeltiressed, 
he is styled My Loul,’ and ‘ ^ oiu Lmdship* 

Mm pus's P in fhtr i Liki Puke’s Panghtei (q v,), 
Mu pus's l Ult d >Srm—]jike Puke’s Eldest Son 

(q v ) 

Manjms s } ovngti s on, like Duke’s Younger Son 

(q ' ) 

WagoiH In formal documents, ‘Tilt' Right Wor- 
shipful tht Major - — but m letteis, simply ‘1 he 
M i\ m ’ 

Wt/uPi^ ot Parliament The letters MP are 
added tc> tlnn usu il adelrcss 

! < >{10 i s m the A ai if and A nny— Their rank in the 

•hi \ iu is ,alw ijh prefixed to any other title they 

in vv jKwse ss, thus Captain the Lord John 1 

/’i out His Rojal Highness Prince ,* fa 

His Rojal Highness the Puke of ,* when the 

Pi i iu n is also a Duke In practice, the initial* 

1 H R If are usually substituted for the words, A 
I litter bogms ‘Sir/ not ‘My Lord Duke,* and the 
mode of reference is 1 Your Royal Highness. 7 

Pi ntess— 1 Her Royal Highness the Princess 
or 4 The Duchess* (as the case may be) “JlftdaftL* 
and 4 Your Royal Highness * * 




Wife though of inferior tstitfc like a Payment of the wmisL* Tm act wJ 4 & ’was 
r forth. paswd m the same parliament by which i#mm and 

OUnaUor — *The Eight Honourable John adultery aie punished with death, prova^^^^-th^ 


*r? +. offondu whether male or female, shall wtyftfc fte J 

Prt ty Councillor's Wife and Children havo no fipst off*, net a hue of 440 Scots, and shall tptygjl 1 ^ 
title. barehuidvd, and f a«U rud at tlu markest-placey $fF ' 

Qoekk — * The Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty ’ the spin c of two limns, for the second, shall ffjr 
* Madam,’ and 4 \e>ur Majesty , ’ or, ‘The Lord John a ime of 100 m* rks, lmvo the head shaven, and wem*' 
R— presents his duty to your Majesty ’ | 1 m> exposed in tin same public maimer , and for w& 

VtSCourU ‘llu Right Honourable Lord Viscount thml pv\ i tin* of 4.100 ho thrice ducked m tfo " 
— — ,* or hss Jonnall\ ‘ I lit Loid \ lscouiit ’ ‘ M) foul* nt p< ol « i tlu pmsh, and 1 h banished the tftWlf 

LoTfl/ auei * Yum L* rdslup ’ m p uish f« an J here is hut one instance of this 

Kwcow?if< sh flu Right Hon nu able the A is st itutt h i\ in lx * n e nfon * d b> the ( uurt of Jostle 
countess’ n has fonmlR “Jhc \iMounttss' * i ir\ win li < uns as might he supposed* during 11 
4 Madam’ uid 4 \ our I adsship * tlu ^ourmruut of tlu Piotutoi m Scotland The 

+ Vimonnt s lhtmjhta like Biion s D iiighte i (*[ ) olhiut (fk**|ing i houu ot notm urns ill tame and 


Vutrouttf i hon likt 11 irons Son («j \ j 


si mil ili tin mujih mihuurt is punishable m 


Vi*counl« jSou o M //*, likt L uons Sons Wife Vitim l vh *t }» lut < lit nee S* c -Nlisanck, MoRAX, 


iml 1 j osrm no\ 


io\al Inn gh in the county of Elgin 
a <1 on i w< II m ukt d old soi terrace 
< list int \lout two mil A from the 


feimnlity of On m moilis of »U>«h ex,,., I IOHKF « , ,„W i„ 1I( ,h m II... unmty ofHgm 

7 it»m wl.eu u. m M) „ ly HJt ’„ ,, (lll , w . II n. ukul old b*riSo« 

^ ] ' >n ?> ° l< l u ‘ l rul * «“«' rl< 11 4 a,l J imd | in moot » \ dint ml (lout two mil A from tlio 
reUtives, tiny ait cittui entmh dispcnsul with in / . \ t> ... / 101 m 

(cxeept, or corns. ,n -uldifni.il. 1 the, ... .,1 "?“ u ‘ '; f ( th< \ u ' (, 1 ' > ** J*S“> 

: xi r i , . r. , , i, t )0S t w is i io\ tl bun h in tlu loiim of riiug 

fV n , ' . ’ J»».d I (IIJ) nil) uni wis BuliHupuntly llio 

1 nyo id tspu s \w o it l 1 "'’ 1 ” Ll ul . if <| (lx VkImIi won ol Mot ry wlio l.atl oh lug 
at ion . 0 . f rr li ss 1 1 k momous tlmn < ui fitli n ml , ... , ... , , , oiT... 

.till, won thmour * m 11 ,11.. ih ». K lu.mmt.ll "» h '‘ , "V’ H ^ 'V !*'! m tfi' 

lotto* it win i„ r m, i tu it ti.c tm sof ti„ wntoH ; ,n< ' 1 tl, . t r, 111 '; ^ 

an prism. ,1 on, wli.i. tl,.., ,s tin hunt md <""" I 1'ululh, ) .lulu ih.l to S loin, U.i ; Bi»M 

most fmi.hu mtmlmic of tl. uj,t and fulmi- 1 ' * f S| h ‘ la,, |« .» , h “ 

Wives address them liusl.mds m.i liusl.mdatli.il th * l, “ " ,m K ’. s V."’ 10 1,BV 2, ^ 

will IB .liildi.n tin 11 l units mil o< < i ion illy < m a •<;‘ 4 tul IS inuml A I lulu How w«l >«* 
p units th.il ihildi.il IS S]| ,, ‘Multm ‘My ,K «' >'|u. «. »l th. , 1 u, nu the icmamB of 


J.oi (1, oi 1 \ our ho\ il Ilu,hmss, ih tlu < m nn> In 
FOllMto Ol mO(EI>ITJU Sic I’nou.ss 
FORNICATION {fnm oho, fiom f ,n , in 


iIh cislh it tlu w»st uni <f tlu town, now sur- 
n»< imt< l ly i nu mum nl m tidtotlu lmiuory of 
Di JhoniBon Ui n itm ot (join rty, distinguished 
h> hiMiuuiunl nuduil buuuh hi Urn Cimican 


V m i. V V 11 ’ ,OT ; 7 ' l V») in 1 tin nil, xi kal h hi ulptiiK <1 pillai 2ii feet 

Brt 'Vf U ; v V ” ltoD> ”A ■* '"; ,UkI J' 1< T' Ihihh hoiih turn s .died Sue uo s Stone, but more 

biothels at Rome weic m eella.s and e m is .... In . ^ ln „ s lmm st„„, wlmli stamln about 

LTOund In m.st eo.mtues tins erune Ins lt.nl t , ,, J( , ir(l A IIKHllltlly „f black 

bronjrht witlim tl,, pale < f pe.Mt.u .w it s m, fi Hlll , , , ,„ lu m( , , f >llml]y on mtl „ ow 

period of then lush, y and mol.il it,, I by Uh imp , | „ , , y„ , I|SI UHtr tlu j Aunlnmnd 

Bltiou of penalties or lees sen., lot it b» | IIHt itutu>M I It. s it tin f , I , I a « ... .ousiy forme d 

always ben. found ull.mat.ly to I, ...... «'I«d„..t 1 ,, f Iiullv |„lj, | n,, finny or 

to trust t, the restiunt. wl.iel, ) ul he <j mm , , tI ' v ]|,, K , e , 1, „tly w at, . mad., on the bight* 
impose on it m every < , immimty w lne 1. is un b 1 1 i I, tin s,( , f anol.lemampm.ut, an octageaud 

tlicprmu.'i.sofm ,al,ty u.d ..bum In I vlmd t H(l , )(j f<)t Jllfcll „ w nut, ,1 to the mcmerfy ol 
m 1050, din in 0 th istuiUn > of tlu runt m ] ut\ N , < ^ * 

the repeated act Qf k< t jung a hrotht 1 or o nuuittiiig { 1 

fornication wa-s mode felony witluut 1 ,iuijt it I OKSTI It Toils, m rnglish political tnd 
clergy on a sreoiid con vie tu n the lhstoi iti n, hut n il wider was hr ni ut Ntwcasth m 1812 

when the crime (f h^)HKiis^ h clued tor i time to lx Ih was cduatid loi tlu bar^ but oaily, likn 

tlie only one w hn h under tlu udlmnccs cf a \tr\ so in my clh i 1 iw Htudc uIh, devoted himnolf to 
natural reaction men w»rc wdluiL to re i e ^rnsc tins periodic d wutm/ In tlun spite it of literature he 
enactment was not icm we 1 , and though not in us displ is*d nu n thiniiHiiul ibility, md hid political 

and open ltwdnehd, *elun cairicd to the ext nt if artuliH in tli Ixuulon Jjianun, for which he 

exciting public Hcaiulal unturned, ad it Tuul been comnunced wilting m 1811 attiacted moie attett- 
befort, an indict ibh ilfciui at common liw, the tnnllimn iisii 11> 1« towi d on in wnpape l leader# 
mere act of foimcition itself w is ihnuloiud to lli« , r lberc w ih i vigour uul point about them, coupled 
feeble coercion of the spiritual court ue orelmg ‘ with i tinth (itisuinu} and out»j>okcn honesty 
to the rules of the cam n liw, a liw which his (the thru litterejuditi s lx mg more larc m neW’fl* 
treated the oft cnee ot mo ntim nu with a gu it de il ] ip«r writers iijunti-i il i euituiyagu than they 
of tenderness andhmty eevnigpeilajH to the con in iuw) win h ol t urn l i wide lenown for tfcib 
strained cell bac> of itfl first compilers — btnrksUm* pipn I lxt urn iditor i»f tho Ejramvntv in 1840, 
The proceedings of tin' spiritual court were regu an otfn n Inch lie still disc ii irge s JLc* is tlio author 
latcd by 27 Gto 111 c 44 which einwtH tbit tlu <f ir my dim ilili lurgi ijilne d and histonoali , 
suit must be instituted within eight months, and ensign ml we no indebted to him for 



The proceedings of the spiritual court were regu an otfu n Inch lie still disc ii irge s JLc is tlio author 

latcd by 27 Gto 111 c 44 which einwtH tbit tlu <f ir my i Ii m ihli luegi iphie d and histonoali , 

suit must be mstitutcel within nglit months, and ensign ml we no mdebt'd to him for 
that it cannot be maintain* el ut ill liter the run ru w aul ^ iluj.bh lnfnm iti »n tending to elucidato 
nage of the iiarties offending Put pro* re dings m , eihs me points, n I toriect erroneous notions Abottl 

iho ecclesiastical wurts fe»r this off* nee hive now the timcaWaml st i esnun eif the English Cofflteoft* 

fallen into entire desuetuelc f Stephens Com iv wtaltli. It is to this jicnexl of histojy that ttjk 
3^7). x In Scotland, shortly alter tho Reformation, I cJndlv directed Ihb studies, and no tk rsoxt 4 mA#; 
formcation was prohibited by what Baron Hume , of lir^x rly understanding it, should owk w 

.. A L 1 _ T- > VI ) ! 1 n 1 Ox 1 r/i./ I1 su tha //writs/ //intiAnsSsilMd ialusi aA _• 


anxious statute of James VI’ (1567 c 13), | JJuiLury of the (Jrand linnoneti ance^ Arrest this 
* Anient the Filthlo Vice of Fornication, and j Jf'tve Members, and Lives of the Of the. 




AtJGUSTOa ”*y H 

i ... , to ^ j.yi.L - li.r. 


piece of biography i F f a style is clear, forcible, i>oration of Mayence with the French republic, 
ancl elegant. Ho was appointed Secretary to the While ho was in Pans on this mission, the Prussians 
Commissioners m Lunacy m 3856, and m 1861, a ictook Ma> euec, and F lost all his property, 
Commissioner iu Lunacy including his books and manuscripts, He then 

T T> /. wiitui to a fnend 4 It I could only scrape together 

FORSTER, Johann: Rein hot n, a German £m , woul(l Uam Persian and AralAo. «Sd go 
Cavelier and naturalist, wac» horn *n HmjtUau, in l ovtI j t nd to lndu to gather now oxiHjrjcnce , * but 
Prussia, in 1729, and diul at Halle in 17.)8 lb i tins tunc he seems to have been suffering 
was educated at Hall. . md I)in/iR for the thru d « flom lhllim ltK „ ollt , which gradually increased m 
profession, and m 17W bcamc pistoi at St Vt , lt m( iuh,di terminated his life on the liith 

huben, near Dau/ig , but he hkhw to have dc vottd | () j ) linuir y 17<)| Ihsuhs numinous tianslationg, 
most of his time to the study ol matlu nut n s, , uu | |j J( uloun t of riptim Look's voyage, lus 
Mtj^pkdowphy,^ ul ost important winks an Aletne Uhnften, em 

In 1765, he ftccc pt. d an olh i in ulr to him by tin ZHr / aiu { (i } olinLimde, baturtfc 

tossmugovuaumnt, to niHiMct md report upon the 4 ,,„ (// , r m(([ /v„/oWm ( i< 6 j dxn (b vols, Berlin, 
new colonies found. d on the bmks of the Volg., ivvj-H 1 )?), md Ansi him inn AmUnbm vom 
the matb 1 oi his icpoit is «ud to Invi b.cn piamhin Holland, Inland, und Piank 

so good as to haw give n to tin 1 mpr* ss l ithmm r ,, r/ , ( , vo] p ul im, 17<U 1791) His widow, the 

Suggestions for her gnu cod, of 1 lwm Ills nut iblt l{ hu p of Hi in( lmt ixili my more widely known 
iemjior soda involved Jum m iliflu ulti. m with th | n , -j| Mll<l0 p„|>li,hu! a collation of his 

Russian government and m the following u 11 Ji« Tttins , n j Ut \ s m ivS ^ IS”), md a onnpUto 
repaired to England, ul.uo the .ixutioiis «»f scum l <tllhon ol }lls H m < } , 0 h, M is published by 


A, . ; 5 . , . ' ciurion 01 ms w m o vois , w 1 

Of lus scientific friends m London boon ptocm.d JlHcl mr,ht.i md Li 1 \ 11.11s, m lsld 


for bun the otii< » «t tin Ini ot mtuiil lmtor\, 
and of the Fit nth md (minaii Juiguiir.s, it m 
educational institution ioi dissenting (higvnicn it 


bOUSTMt/I now \s 1< suns M u r\,an English 
in< t. 01 ologist uul ]ih\siuil, bom m London in 


Wairmgtcm, m Un..ishn< H. i.t um.l tl,n |«„t ‘'VJ, .ml .Ik.I hi l- '• In SIJ In mtu.d th( 
until 1772, whin lio „ . ■ .u.l, tin u -I. tli. inllu. .... '"“'.“''V '' l 1 “"l” , ’ !" 1) " >* h[> 

of Mr Banka, tU. oil. i of mtui .1.-1 to < ii.tim VL', K , "," ,' l .“ , U "‘' ,' 1 I ^ 

Cook'll mx oml a,« il.tion to tin Soul I, S. w In the 1S ,l in , ' " l ' \ l, I llllu '' }'!, 1 V , ’, b# 

courao ot tlio voy , l.m t.mo . ni.iiih to lino l 1 ' 11 ' 11 ''" '' O^uuHn -<»/ Hi Inilii >«■ of muni,,, 
frequently brought lum into unph ismt ollision ^J il fs . u h J t r 0,1 ! [ ,nii , ,u , ta 

with thu otliu olmu- ,iu.l illu tin l.tnrn "f \ 111 u! . ' ,l " nl 1®“'* 

Oftlrtaiu Cook’s visa. Is in Inly 1774 i < ont.o\. th> /A / w// 1 <'/ A «"«»«/ > hnnmnw 

arose lietwi.n r nml Coni Sinlu. . on tin i k " lm h 1. 1 , . In it. J tin toimm n.UtioH of 

quustiun ai to who slnmlil will tl. n.n.l.i. »t Cm t; h t iml llumhol It . m In . , O'mnuImM tvr 
tiie voyage It w w iiuills Mlthd tint 1 should at s «»m< an 1 m ft. Annuity uim 

write tlioiilulosoiiluuil, iml < o.k th. niutiial put. ' «' ll > u.l.th.l Jj^Wnum 

Of tho woik, but lmtlur dilh ultus no « md / sf 1 uuun, ‘ < "»»" '.tun ot i <<»llt turn ol ouginul 
Cook’s joui.nl appealed don. In 177<> m i .on. ‘ttuMliom emu.* j.t «.. . pitMiyd ui the Iomtcr 
tlon with his him, he published i w oik (in 1 itm) U V ' v ' IS , 11 di ith, at Jlrussids, 

on tho bo tin iv of tin i vptditnui , irul m 1 77 S his 111 ^ *“ 

Observation* /tub* dans un } o ),</</< a ut >>n <fu \fumlt FORT a turn of peiilm nu ining ui Lntish 
8ur la Gfoffrapht? Vh^que, VUidom \ atm die, d Noith \nmua ipplu.t to i tiadim post in tho 
la Pkdowphit jVoiah appnui d In the 1 itlir \t.u, wildein.^M with lttutno to its liulibjK n&ablt* 
he returned to Cnminv, iml u is Noon utt. n\#uds d« teiu.s )iu\wui slight, i s unst the suiiounduig 
made Prcffc ase>r of ISatui il ilistoi \ md Mmu ilojy buhmsin It luis thus been oitm employed to 
at Hullo, wline he l.nnnnd until his dt ith In design it. m.uH «- pdisuhd log-lmt the ccutial 
admtion to tin avoiks mcntiomd, Ik publmlud omis ot nvili inn in i <h sirt hirgu, it maybe, 
Pc lip wo Antiqnonnn, ITT’* , Zoobnjia ho/uo UiiuScotlmd 

1781, (fewhichtt mu / ntihtkumnn und At hit) t ah h n | POUT, lORTJUNS (fn»m Lit ltnlt% stiong), a 
bn jfrforden, 1784 (tiwiiblitcd into English and i stion^iiold mile uui. by walls, and gtncudly 


French), 


fmthii pnt.it.il ly idit.li md ]>arai>ct For the 


FORSTER, Joiivvv (Imn, \r.vv, lommonU loll '* tl,u l,on ol Unt *’ sto 1 uT ^IH’-Anox 
known aa Geoige F , . Id. st son of lohanti lb mlmid . FORT A IMT r r VNT, m oflitei holding an 
Forster (q \ ), a (tcnnin tiaulln and initiu ilist 1 q»pomtimnt in i foitit ss- where the garrison is 
was born at HasseuliiilMm, n. ir l>m/u, m 1 7«> 4 O'ttui minjMs.d ot ih itts liom diflirenfc emf>s*- 
and died at Pins in 17*U When only 17 >« irs milogous to tint of adjutant in a regiment. He is 
of age, lie accompanied his titlni m < iiptun ( ook s • lts l H nsibh t> tm command mt for tin internal 
second vo)ag« , uni blimtls attei his lttuui, he ( dis. ijiluu , md the appiopri it ion ot the met maty 

published, with the 1 a^sibtamc ot lus fitlur, .ui . dutn s to pirtu ul ir coips Fort aeljutauta of whom 

account ot tho LX])e.litum His book which do. thin an it ]>r. . nt (ISO-) ten, an. staff ollmcrs, aiul 
not differ materially m its tutr, inmi Cooks n(UV ‘ L 9/ a d iy m addition to then regimental 
narrative, w,us w.ll r.s.ttved by the public, md l u > 

waa tranblatc'd into lh.iub bum in Swedish, and PORT AUGUSTUS, a v ill igo it thu south end 
oth.i language's Humboldt speaks ot thia woik of Loe h N c ss, 129 miles soutli w est ot Im ernesa A 
and of its authoi, ‘my, celehiited teacher and foit, mt. nded to overawe the' lfighl mds, was bu^jlfc 
friend, Geoige Forstu,’ m the highest terms in the here sewn after the rebellion of 1715, on a small 
Cosmos (sue \ol n p 437, Roliu’s cd) F having eminence on the loth It can accommodate -&0Q 

Mtvuned to tho continent, avis made Professor of men, but is commanded b> neighbouring h£3ght& 

Natural History at and aft.n wards at Wilna It w is taken by the rebels m 1/45, and became 

Having these no access to books, m 17 S3 ho gladly the head -quarters of the Duke of Ciunberla pdj^ter 
> ^ COe ^8 < ^ °^ co hbiarun to the Elector of the kittle of GolloduiL It is a q? 



t ODORas-poRxa 


» fcjwfcibi* # df the dour ct irttefri The twelve * If Sir John Forteaono ever wa® wr /freto 

»ut*jKmttdera formerly mounted here have been and in the exeiciae of the duties* of tSieofE 
removed, but a tew soldiers arc generally stationed have boon now, after the second battle of 
at the fort. and at the \ cry conclusion of the reigu of Sen 

FORT GEORGE, a fortification in the north east In March of that year, ho fought at theba&ta<>f 
of Inverness shire, on a low sandy projection into Tow ton for that monarch, and was attainted by the 
the Moray Firth, hero only one mite broad, opposite piulminent uinl*»i Edward IV Ho acooropemed the ' 
Fortroee, and nine miles north east of Iiiv orness It ( P U M wg in t ot Anjou. and her young sou, Prince 
uthe most complete fort m the kingdom, and was ™lw ud, on linn flight into N< otlnud, and while 
built, at a cost ot £100,000, soon nftoi tlio nbelhon thin wmti a tri atwi iu support of the claim of the 
of 174ff, to kefp the lfighlandirs in suhjm turn It Houst of Luk isttr to tin English ci own. In 140$ 
Covers twtlvi acres, and can u< mninml tto 2000 mr n he i mb n ked with the ijtu on and lm Bon for Holland, 
It is an irregular polygon, with sn histnma, and v-htn hi miiunul torst'Miul > c am, intrusted With 
upwards of 70 guns It is defend'd by a ditch, the i diic.ationoi the young pi nice Dwmghwexde* 
Covort-wny, a gbu is, two In nett is and iimlm It hi wioti Ins u hlnat oil work, Dc Jjttudxlwn 
has cascmatcd curtuns, 27 bomb proof moms, bomb t hi instruction of his ro\al pupil Iu th* 


nas cascnmtcu curtuns, 27 bomb proof 100 ms, bomb tin instruction ot ms ro\ai pupil iu the 

proof magi/uus md is Mipplnil with watd tiom introdm lion, uultbioughout the dialogue, lie detog* 
It is, how on 1 1 , only stum tiom uatis him* It * C’auu llaims ' It was when ho was 

m Siotlind Unit tbi title of t haneelloi of England 


eight pump w 1 11 a It is, huwcui, only st <im tiom 
attack by si i 

FORT CLORLE (Into v) S« i M vt>kas 
JTORT MAJOR, tin m\t nth u to tin gnu rum 
or lommandant m i tortiiss JJi ia « xputi 1 to 
understand the thmr> ot its ill turns and woiks, 
and is lesponsibh tint tin walls m it ill liints 
duly protu t« d lie is in tin hi itF uid null is 


Of b(l i day m addition to bn h df j)u> 


E (Iura v) h . M u»KAs ‘I w, " 1 , < to lm »° * 11 ' »P“ 

tlieihllinmcdinmianh lie prob iluy had the titular 
, tin m\t otb (I to tin gnu rnoi 0 p, (c() f t h miillor </i / <// 'tl ai during lus exile, but 
1 '‘"'tics 1 ' Jb is <xput< 1 to mNiI < xnu < d tin lum turns in England In 1471, 
i; r > i ( V h djtinus and w oiks, j J( l( ^, nlu t m it Ii 4ju<tn Margiut ami her son j but 
tint tin walls m it ill linns OI1 f] u f,,, t ) di Ii it ot the Lmu\ntriun party at the 
c is <n tin hlilr md m. ms j u tti „j Iiwkisbun wliue ho ib said to have been 


tikui piHomr, finding tb it pubumeiit and the 


FORT ROYAL ibitibidsi i port < f tin Inmli nitnn lud iiio„mn l tlu tiili ot ltdw&rii IV., lie 


island of M irtinnpn m tin W « si lulus, is (Ik Isubinittid to tint lnmndi md, im a londition of 
capital of tlx ioloi\ It st md on tin wist n isl IliHpudm wnt« itnitiHi mhumi ot tho claim of 
m a bay ot its own num in lit. 14 k"> N, ml tin llousi otYoik lit was allow id to retire to hia 

long (d u t \\ Jr It is a poj nl »ti n <>i ibout 12 000 ( it oi I bungton, in L him ( stciHlun , where he died 

irnl contuiiH ofburt fm tin locil ^iiuiiiiiiiiiL, bn in bis *M)tli y« u Hu mib ri on si ntuti ve w r afl, tot 

l u ks, am n il, mil hospital 17^0, i ri at ul I nil oi ti hi no and V wcouiit Ebrmgtofl 

l’ORI ST 1) VVll), on tho ( oiomambl 1 1 < i,t 1,1 t,K 1 M ‘ 1 l ^ ( ol ( " ll ^‘itun 

coast of llmibiHtm, bib n s titln distmtot South J ORTH, a riV( i ot Scotland, n is in tin north- 

Arcot and president \ of M nlr is It is thru m»l< s V(H t it Sinlmgslmi , m the mount, linn between 


( it oi I bungton, in (ibniu stuslun , where he dieil 
in bis *M)th yi n Hu mib ri on si ntuti ve w r ofl, ill 
17^0, i ri .it ul 1 nil oi ti be no and V ujeount Ebrmgtoft 


to the north of ( uddilon, md 100 to tin south | „ L 
of Madras, m lit 11° l r > N, md 1 70 >0 I \ )t i} 

Tho place Ur urn British in lbOl It onupitd i sl4 {, 
prominmt position m tlu l,h it blruggb ti i suj k i nll 
macy liLtwci n 1 nglmd md 1 ruiu lioml7lbto j } 1( 
17f)S, it w is tin i ipit il ot tin si ttb nn nt« <l tin 1J101 
formn powtroritlu ( am itic , but omi druwirds ,j ( , 


I ol)i h it i mi md Lrub Lomond, tiom two mam 
br uk I n h, tin Duilu ly, lb null h long, from t lie east 
snb of Jim I omoiid, and tlu A'icndliu, 12 ruilca 
Imi liming tlnough Lochs ( bon, l)hu, and Ard. 
I In s< st ii mis mull it Ab ibylf, md issut hum the 
iiioimLuns r l In I’ tin n inns last md south east 
ib ng tin lunhrsol I’nth md Stilling tibiriH, with 


its fortifications having bin dt molislud, it bank nuuj? i < us wuxIuilh in i wid< \ illiy i bounding m 


into comjiai itivi msignitu nn t 

FORT WILLIAM, i ullio m Tn\.nns dun 
near thr west bisi of l*«n Nivjlh, bf nubs H«»nt L 
west of liiMinc«s, and it tin south <id of tl < 


Oabdoinaii ( inal 


jm tun nun h uk i\ Jt p i ssf s Stirling, and a little 
il w \lioL d wnfuih int into tho B it tii of Forth, 
I in F n only 10 nub 1 ng in i ntt ught line from 
its somu t iht mouth ot tin I>e\on, but, owing 


otigmilly built to it^ sunn bit « h, its u il iimim in moic tb iu twice 


here by (Icnei d Monk, and sltuwarde i built on tnnt li n/tli It is i» t\ if_ ible tor mhhiIh of J00 ttaw 
awnalhi sc ib by William Ul It is an uri mlu to Stirling Its iluif tiibutujiH an the r J utlg the 


work, with ditib gl n is laubii, bomb j» oof nngi 


j to v tirlmg J 
l All in md I In 


mm an the r J utli, the 
of tho F 


7ine, and bmnks toi 100 nun Jf iiwisbd sn *s and lutUti viu< some of tin most roin m tic lake 

by the Highlmdus m 171 ’» uni 17 V* It w cs <uu u 1 mountain k mry in Siotlmd 

of the old kivst tin \\ cst Jligld unis md is i» »\v .. 

only inferior to ul.ui as a u ut.o for t-mn Is to 1 n m ;•». «> *"» of the p or tho 

entuary ot the mi r J mlh In h l>< twi i n tlu <ounuea 

of ( J.uknnnnan, I kith uul 1 m on tin north, and 
tlio«i of Stirling, Linlithgow, I din burgh imd Had* 


explore thest ronvmtn ugious 
FORT WILLIAM (Im>m) 


t’lK I 1 );L 


FO # RT15, in Mubu, the Italian tenu for loud , dirfgton on tli 


foHimmo , as loud as powiblc 


I soul li i i*t ftom wh» in tl 


It fust fxtfiida 6 miles 
l)i\on joins the Forth# 


uo niuu y '' * 1 MMIIH • in limiv win ir n ' im iimi jviuv vuw J. VA uu « 

FORTESCUE, Su J oifN, m eminent judgt anil! thm witli in uuigi bn ulfbol 2*, null 8, it runs 10 
Winter on Engbsh law, di si * nib d from a Devoiusliirn | nub s to Qin < nsb rry nn 1 tin illy, it < xbudci 36 
family, wa» the pon of Sir Hi prv J'ortcBuii Lord units north i ist r radi illy ixiumiliug m width to 
Chief jmitioe of Ini md, md w u b >m gome tmn in i lf> mib h hi tw< t u 1 di m ss anil r J antallon Cautle oa 
the ragn of Jbnrj IV I due iti d at 3<]xi tnr College | tin < <* ist ot H ublmgtoiiHlmi Its watc w are from 
Oxiontf he was called to thi bar at Liiicoln’g Inn, 7 to to f ithoms d<< p, and tmui b tin. l»lc of May# 
and in 1441 was made suji mt at law The follow Jt iss Hoi k, JiubKutL, Dii*w)Jm, ( r miond Isle# 
xn g vear, he was appointed Lord Chief jugtice of tin On tin coist, an miuyln hui bourn bt Margaret's 
Court of King’s Bench Jn tlu struggle for thi Hojs,abo\< Qiiu ibfi rry, is one of the safest XPIflk 
erown between the Hoiwcs of York an 1 Lone aster, hi stun In w the kingdom Tlu chief nvers vWft 




^obthook m^eonTmc&nott. * , 

^ „ » — — — - — — ■■ " '■>' M - ' - i rr 

Mus*elbwgh # IVtoboIlo, LottKQueessfcrry, Grange* | the earth Accoutred troops most tm o*e &<** 
month. OuJrowi, Humtudand, Kirkcaldy, &c. j before they cau paw, and the operation of removal 

ti, t , a , i under fire from the besieged is a very senoixs otte 

FORTHCOMING, in the Law of Scotland, is an 1 in ,j eot L 

Mtmn by which nn arrestment is made available to chevavr dt ft ,«■ (q V for derivation and illustra- 


the ai restcr Hit ariestmont secures the goods or 
debts *in the hands of the indxtor or holdci , 1>) 
the forthcoming the arrestte and common debtor 
are called before the judge to hear seldom e givtn, 
ouloring the debt to >m putl, oi tin cfteits to b* 
delivered up to the arn sting cuditoi (iicll’b 
Law Ihctionan / ) 

FORTIFICATION, a Urm dcmid through tin 
Italian from the Latin />/fn uul Arc/ », im ms 
literally the ‘ in iking htiorig’ < f in v pi u« w b iti y< r , 
be it a tow n, un arsinil a < imp, i m< n boas*, * 1 


tion) ire pointed iron or wooden rods fixed crosswise 
in «i wooden In un, and until removed offering a 
t ornplt t* obatach to progress They are very useful 
m a breath or other unclosed portion of a work, 
and ai f now made in pieces, so as to be portable, 
uul yit rt ul> lor immediate putting together A 
< In \ d iU ins* is usmll) 12 tut long, with a boom 
*1 me h< s s*jum. 

< I /us s ha f/ n, or Calf tops (q v), give serious 
iniio\ uuc to tioop, iuh anting, and art especially 
d ions hi * is< 4 ot in Jit attack Their use was, 


the extended position of m mny oMupymj i tint howt vt i, nn>r< rr m t il b'inn il> t b in it is now 
nf countiy, ft pio\ m< ( or<wn ikirii'lom In « fit t J nu h th hup (woli tr ij»s), which iu deep holes 
the term is limit* d t) stn n/tlu mug b> m< ins <>i du f , md unutl >t tin bottom with spikes, young 
Walls, ditehcs, or otln r stitiouny obstnu ti ms, tuts < lit down uul th n stump** point* a, im cited 


aided more m less by aitilbi) which mi^ mipiih 
hostile ftdv/mt t 


huroW't biokiii hu oid blubs, biyoiuth, or ftny 
Mind u umo\ m s in it sort* d to is ispcdnnts to 


Fortification c mnot put* ml to itndu stiomdiolds cun turn, ml tin r* by insui uinii deadly hro on 
imprcgillblc ioinowoiks lnm< v* rskiliuMy *b m *<l tin osulmls 1 lu v ui tiicpuutl) ( onstiuctisd ill 
WlJl willrst md tin (untmind hit ol u< 11 dun t< <1 th* J i< rs ot i work 

artilhiy, linked by « n« i _ r v md dumtioii on tin l mi'' s iS/tu kn A * lipnsnt inotln i form of 
put ot assn hints its urn i to * nn) h i bib i mud idditmiuld Inm ml m st ml posts dii\ i n lion 
g«i (Hon to hold out, w d bout losing 'louiul, until it / nd ill) or pirpctuh ul m ly into tin caitli, m Jong 
< an hi uluv(db\ tin .ub mu <»t illu s opt \ iting in 

tin field In foitifving i pi K4, tin 4 lignin i usuilly 1 A r 

pKHt<da upon sorm *U(itit*l i^st* m ol * nt»nu i f \ [ ^ 

but it he liopt' ioi hUt * ( s 4 lin s<r*n<< must In sulli . I ^ - \ 1 / , *•// 

eiontly 4 1 »«t 14 to 1 1 ipt iN, It t> dl tin n itm d 1 / H / / / / / 

icatllHS of tin Un ill tv until m tin 4 it ti llow s tb d h / 

ft s)st( m ]M*if4< l in t lu ol md oi ininu \1 ipplu t / 

tion w ill m pi n tin but to iirnbrgo ruoditu itious | 
cblTeung m ulmost t \* iv nist an i 1 

The ongm of tin art h imubut in m 4*bsnmt\ I ^ ^ * Ji'ac on! stmLid (in si c ti m) 

whidl la tory mi 1 lid liopt t* j »« 1 1 « t r ■ f tin AH, pai \] 1 1, 4. ‘stirp, ]» ft iinf 1 Mokulc, l.glici**, 
i l i . it i * ,* , , , , 4 , d till , 11 tmmUis nn 

Ofti Itost K i* rds ol ill nitiousspt ik ol wilUdutns 

, . ,, . . J , tl m riws 1 i f 1 slnws tin us» of both th*se 

Tin pi mu ib iiunt of ill fort ltu it n n i tin par i j mis in tin diMml i toiti* is inddwdlbi per- 
pi't (from It di ai ltloii j < (1 /, tin lr*ist^ it(m« b »w foi nu l ibn t* in dt w king i>,irty 

whuh mr> In awoodin st.Kk.b i w d * t rn is mi * , 1 1U , s ,,i tin m p .s* mustb. r l In stockaile 

ur ft mo inn l oi . nth, iml is ml. n bd to m rmr* , ltlll ..... lt . (MM r t, t,* r tbo 


1 ig 1 liaic on! StmLnl (ui su ti »n) 

AH, pai i] * l, 4. isiir,), 1' ft nnf 1 vttckulc, l.glici 4 *, 
4 , *1 ttli , 11 ttmnUis u i» 

(1 m r»\\s li^ 1 slnws tin us» of both tlnse 
d t mis in tin diMml i toiti* is md it will Ik per- 
nio d it (in * b iw f. n mi l dm t* m dt u king party 
M.lnl Inns ol tln^< )» is 4 must b* 'I In stockade 
Inin lil \s im , it turns, i ^*mk! substitutf tor the 


. ,, .. I Mill in n I mil 1, n *im*nuuu nu wii’ 

oi b is 4 ov( i to i u <b b n 1* r from tin ]»n p < tdi s »»f j, ir tju. t its*lt putnululy wluu tin iliuit file of 


his .vdwisity, while In • 
W»apons igam^t tin 1 tt 


still ibb to iisi bis own 
’ rin sinij I l it nn oi 


u t ilb i \ is imliJvi I\ t« b< bi ought igun'.t it, as m 
w ilia* with bub nous tribes m m i work *it the 


{Ii)i|iu li.mj' Hi. ni iu.nl of null tin ,'i.mml v stt . i, lull In tin- c isc it m usually 

iuI joining J unul.l jnnlnl.H 1« <ln - up In it, t-n (lt two imvs of Kti.mn ndisulot. tninly 

untimi inil fi.im tins unul.l ilnm-t uiuons, .mu.lv lu a >t a.K.l in tin 1.1 min, l tin- onto noirly a foot 
onsiu tin iliUli, is m ulilitiun it nn ms ot s pu itm ' H1|lull> uitli tln.cmli inUivsls Iwtnein , 

the ns iihntm, t, issulul Nut in .th.n.itm,, tll , su „ m , U-out sum h,b m rlnnuta, vlosine these 
tins jktrijK’t atnl 'lit. h <■ toss, is t » ihimmuy sputa hiliiud Luiysttouil a mall palisade u cut 
forma of tlifirui it will Ik m * 11 Ik t 1 * pnuudnig 1 

to describe thi mennt uni mod* rn s^bum, t*» ^ivt 

concise pi»ieh< il tlifirmnns *>f tin pats, uljurnti, yfljf 

and technical n urn s ot i f i + dn it ion \ ,\ A. \ \ 

The fust duty of i ibbmbi istopr*\*ut i in Vt V l i /flj 
as poMNiblo, tin irninv’s m ir ippmuli t) nr\ ot lit , , b i Art iHj r 

works ] u ilt a olopi d sysrt* ms ilns h sought to Ik I j 1 j |l[ , j H 

done bv bastions At (of which htreifKi) wliuh o ' ||^ . { f | 

Btmd *mt it angles to tin gc inn tl liut so is to |jj : p " 1 

nil on I a ini' loimii iinluiK 1 ill puts Rut ss cists flflsNw 

occahumalK happen oi tio*»i>s, dttuubd 1») a nuic 4 If 

straight ]>irapct and ditch, lining to withstand the ^ fjj 

ad\ inco oi tin 4'iu ni) , if is nit < h* ay to idopt every Jj it 6 it fir A 

nu is me winch cm **bstnut bis j*itb harass bi^ - ft ffJ.ibiZ iT.r-.p3-- 

tub incu, and, if JHbsibU, ud m cutting oil his retreat ~ ~~ 

m th*. i y tut of fiuluic 1 J o - — Stockado Fig 3 — Doable Stockade* 

1 buffi* (i] v ) ,ue imong the simpliat obstacles to 

he unproMsed, consisbug of tucs cut doYvrr, shorn short a few inches, so as to leave a loophole for 
of tln.tr hues and smaller twigs, hiwng then i try hie (os in fig 2) A hill protected m this 

bran* hi>s pomUd, md then laid close together, in [ manner is shewn in lig 3 

on© or more linos purnlhl to the woiks, branches, Consirl ciiok OT THE Parapet— 1 The ohjaol 
outward, aud trunks imbedded or pinned down in j of the jurapet being to defend, or dtfUade A c jfa 


-Double Stockade* 




JPOKOTICATIOir. 


£ * ' 


portion tffrghnmd behind it, its height jfctrai be parapet, since the eaHent angles can, 
cstolat^d so that missiles passing across its crest brought on elevated ground ; while the 
gliaU fail to strike the troops mustered behind, angles, though with less elevation, may bn I tityfyb 
The minimum width defiladed to allow of safe com- ^ ) 

mtmication for troops behind, and actually defend* A . 

ing, is 3t> feet , but if the men h u e to be drawn , 

Up in lino, not b«a than 90 feet will suftitc The * £ - * ^PB V * 

mode of asceitaming the height ot paraped nceoH* /y\\ R //v\ 1 

aary m jiarticular cases will !>e seen from the next v 

diagram (fig 4) Let A be the position at which 

the par&pet is to l>o made, and Al> the space which c 

degree compensate that di feet by greater dietano© 1 

-j - tiom th< fiont A dis id\ autage of flanked defences 

D|. .. - — |C is, Hi it tla h»siih jin trusses the p input at a loss 

, n angle than m tin btiayht lnu, and nny, there* 

. - * foie , 1 m nion tit idly indttd, the object of til© 

r 0 « iss ul nit will ih\a\s bt to obtim an eutilade fir® 

aftinq one oi mint puipetu ot tin defence, as fm 
Tig 1 fig r )) in tntim posit d at r, would be able ft) 

sweep tin compute Jim of tin ]n){i]H>t Clk To 
it is loqniml to ih hi idt to i In ight thioiighout mini tins, tin m ,uuti who t institute the works 

equal to 1st 1 J> J),, J) ui Him units, u « >id must isiutun minutely tin elevation of tho sup* 

lug to tlu bupjH»si d count) \ i on ml fi mwhuhjut roundin' pouts nml ifiakc Ins Kiheiita at such 
could hi hvd it tm pu ip t om I) In in on tlu un.li r Ih it t In prolon r itu u of Ins p u ape ts towards 

kill tin c tin i on lounli p itiv In In !i i Hid tin enemy shill iluiysfill on low giouud, wllCUCO 

lower thm tin pu ip t if lints h< m w di iwn non riinninl nui In ohtiimd 

from tin i points t> ( tli n interne tie u with n Now, wlitit tin s iln nt unth Ik i onus somewhat 
peipeiielKtil n jii 1 mi tin point V, will hIu w i ute, mil tlui is an eminy on both tumte, tlio 

tin « |< \ ition nut son f i tin puiptt pi »ti c t in ^ holdu rs dt t< n Im tin i u hi jui apt t, and standing 
tin Hp ict All t > tli hti lit J»< I lorn tins, tin on its bimputti would he c \post d to a rewerae or 

<hs t i lv nit will b ij j n nt ul u n tin ting i b u k Im fi m tlu tin m\ mil nt ot the left patapet, 

p iiiipt t Wlfchni im ( ot In ill I t it mi l is to] ht \ ond tlu dt 111 iding t f w hit h tin y w ernlcf douht- 
evtry t\tii I nt <t il \ tli u m tlu (oinin in liu^ •< s Im As i unnd\ m mttniiL puapet, tailed 

list a pioportion it « ui hti u mu t l« mid t > tlu i ii uom, t i, liom its duty i ptiuttlo*, is raised 

height of the pnijit In ]n Im Hit iidin u> between tlu puipithof tin siln nt, itH htight being 

pirnpet foi i li\il l 1 1 Jit fiit lnji which <h ft iinint d • ii put isi ly tin sum pnne iple s as wuo 

allows foi tlu tit pic i 1 ti ijt ton <1 is] ml midi usi of in ic ^ ud to tlu origin il p.ipqieta 

mg hall Sit I»i on uiiLs If th j n ipi t 1>« W In i both tlu U i uf tin silnnt m uiiavoid 

rawed on gioimd ih »m th ittukim p s lion, it ibly ho plated is to In iiildidul i hui ill work, c illoel 

may bt lowered, ui ndmgtotht in.,1 to ibout mv a ( mmt y is i nit mete I it tin m„k, wliit h comu&te 

feet six inches tin lnight Hti suy foi i m in m tlu j»u ijM t Im m^ s > j usi d up to an e xtra hcignt 

standing up to ht tlemujdy pi it 1 « I On th *t twelve it it if miessuv, md it tin sunn tmio 

othci liuul, if tlu p< siti m VI 1 wi t thm tlu wihmci th it th hinijiutli hL ill Ic dililidetl If 

I Mimt occiipud In tin assulml th [ u if» ( must i In ij_hf < f twe In It t is nisiifhcn nt to <h til ide tho 

>c lairnd is \1 f t I nms tlu limit t> win h wJi h I ngtli ot the huijiutt ti ivc iwiig parapoth 

a parajut < an < i p\i im ntl\ lx thiown uf>, fiirthu rnu f Im iu«d it n lit inths to the face of tho 

height m M.^s u v foi ] i td.tion h « 1 1 mu d 1>\ muI ing w uk, ind within it, it m Ii distnias that the 

the ground to Ik d til i lid hi f h tin ] ti i) t s hist wli h m ty hi i if, ol coin he, tlu hught of tho 

In mi-asuruig foi tin Jui hts tlu in 1 i tun nts u id h nm t in l it tin tiaiuscs must be decided on 

Ale LoiUWf jn/>, win h 111 ti\ d 111 th \ 1 at I) mbs ilulo «ms 

and B, with the normil lu i ht <f l mui milk 1 t> those « \ 0 C 

on them, a third tod it V is tlun mirkdi it tlu | limed in lig 1 j ~\ 

]M»mt whin tlu lnu. it i>,lit h twcui tin nuniil I h nun ikmI j \ 

jsunts on the tw ) ctli is mtus as it and so shewn h« i dit of tin —SI A \ 

tho height of tin puipit puijnt tlu ^ j ~ \ 

The. tore gom^ ]>ir i] t li is l»i»n ]ihm 1 d oid\ is bonne t renehiH ^ /— ' j \ 

a straight hrcifttw oik, de mm ut i** t\ Kohly from it in e try 1o f r/ 'y 

its own lire in a ehriet lnu upon tlu Im siege rs , but j h nt i\v > • i — c ^ 

m practiet such a i ini] nt w idd * e xposecl to th» in >rc h un/m tt s 1 h Bonnot 

disad\ antago of holding hut link i nnm mil o\er the at th it p it on 

soarp or emirp (p u*t cut iwiy) d it^feot, to tint of tin veork withstcjute ml f lie wee nt (scm) section 
if approached uruki com m mu hi) « oiilel rueldy m h 0 (>), i \fj, tin msl of tho L'< m r il jurapet, 
lodge hunseli therein loLund ignnst thin a work with 1 nuputt it f 1 , md I>L, the bonnet, with 
is Jmnkedy so that tlu In ot oin pxrt shall take m bmqmttis it J aiult, 

fiank an enemy acharu mg igimst motlux pirt See in cm lost d works ic, in woiks entirely BUr- 
fig fi, where ABCDE is i ll inked «u nnprotally r uud d by pirijuts tlu position of the* paraeloft lft 
defensive parapet, m whuh it is exuhntthit the of \itil uujiortamc , and they have often to b® 
fire from AB, DE, must tiki in il ink my foriA d*\i u l with n ie it ingM i ty, so uh protect %h$ 
moving on BO or CD, while th* htter iko, m like eh fui krs trom reverse hre m any direction, and tti 
manner, flank AB, DE, them- 1\^ in t flanked the sum tun* not 4 > } re vent m rosary communiisa- 
defence of this sort, the an 'le V, (’ E, which turn he twi * n differ* ut portions of the fortress, 
project towards the country, ai* teclnmally tf rmeel KthrJ in* -ms the height of any iKunt in a Work 
mtient angles, those at B and J> n mining awjUs abo\* tin plane of Lomitreu tion, which may bO $h& 
Th© flanked ^»arapet has often, likewise, the power line oi Might or the bottom of tho ditch, 3(n tb® 
jbf d^gtadmg larger spaces than the simple hue of latter case, the relief of the parapet ts m imporff&l 



gdRm'j&ATroy. 

jtfin m (atimatjut; the resisting power of a Work, ft* nature of the lnuorile* against which the parapet |» 
it rcpicaents thi vertical equivalent of the obstacle to afford protection* Fot^ansple, an earthtmk Of 
whirl] will be offered to a foe from three to fonr feet suffices to rc««t musketry? A 

When the n luf of the parapet’s crest has been tin* kiuss of 18 feet is impervious to the 24 - pounder? 
determined, its thicknua becomes tlie next <©n while laigtr guns can pound through even more 
Bidr ration Tho dimensions are Jiwldown on tin solid obsti notions 

ground, and depend, first on the auglc at whuh tin I iking ft^ 7 a* an example, in which a i» the 
material to be used will pile, and then, on tin cr<*t <i the puipet, tlun the banquette c should, 



Li r 7 Su ti n ( f J* iaj t, lliuh uilMui 


ftfr convenient him.*, be loin t «t tin t imbt 
below < 7 , its width thro hut if f i a sin I Jn 

of Holdms, four fut six int lu s f j i 1 ibh i ink 

its slope shoul 1 In on* in tvv In tl it w it i in i\ | 
urn ti i(ly oil I lu b h% l i I th I ] ti | I 

which tlu m n m mnt t> th biiijiuffc h nil | 
Ik twin it s lu igld b(, ml (lit int > xhpxwdli 
inclined subs, to illow ol ( i \ i n L m l vvlui 

the luighfc is lorimhiill i 1 unit 1 1 m 

quitte (on whuh nliivin^ m n < m it n ss u \ 

I t load), h d< sn ibh I In ml n » 
tlu parapet should b« « m in 1 m 
slop*, or plonif i, ad inti nd d f l 11 
the guns mi m i uhut mu m i\ 

bung piiimttul httvMiii on 


J h m iilniwi li us ul ujt having reached the 
I itt r w« nil b dl« to poll i musketry hie over 
I tlu t mm mt > tin w ik iN » pait of any glacis, 

I win tli i Tu u or i 1 \ m <d should be more than 
I tw > I t I J w tli 1 m (I bn lioiu tlu ptripit 
i i th lint i mm j: tli insls of tlu pai ipot and 
w li is i < lit ini i 1 l in ii dipth lu illow ed, the 
i tn in > in i> id\ m in a 1 1 niching posiuit , without 
h Ii ibl< till lit \ h mt l J ids no usually 
m i I < t < utli tin >x up i i ] i 1 m m 1 m m ith the 

1 | a < t j ground tli 1 1 uu llu ] u bn.r gl u is They 

tli i \t not in ty Ik d ti mb il utiifl\ fiim tlu pu ipefc, ill 
dm i tn n i f \shi li < isi p ihs 1 1 s « r il> it t i •> m o U u livid ( is in 
i d Mill hi ti 7 ) to diliy tb il\ uu m im my vlun at th© 
ml mi in p mt t gii iti t xpisun On the othd bind, 

i ] \ hi i 1 li n in i im ui illy ddiiuUil as 

in *. ot 1 1 \ m L mticn linunts mil only 
dun l ni l one 1 v < m is tlu ddin Ur » ire dmtn 


in mm 

four, but the di st lx m m >i lull todistuutj n I th 
as tin slum ot ah is m m ut l it is lust 1 > ku p 
it as small as < m must mi i will dh w < m m six 

is tho njdiiiity shj i m In hxh t mh< iti m the I in tow nil thin in mi work 
angle of the hit moi 1 j b m^ < nst i it In s m I In dimnisi ns ot the (lit h d pind in some 
continent d si i \ u i s lu\\«\d,tli an l i ul is ki [ L in inum <n tli mi unt il i udi u pmed Im the 
const mt at 100 by men wung tlu <U\ntim <t th | pu q ml li is but m ilddi n t> being tin 
lUtmor slopi of flu puipitti m tlu p ip nluulu ,1111111 wh mi tin lmUnils loi tlu littu works 
AS the piling of tlu < \t it 11 is „n iti i 1 l,j 41 - 1, ■" “ 


I lu tl itt< 

howi \u, tho m st (f the p n ipi l is Llu bettd as 
sand ba^a an in o rt mi 1 is 1 m_ 4 < d on it t > t >rm 
cu\ei foi tlu hum wluli tlu y lm. tin u^li looj h Its 
left m this addition d lefdni 1 nth <i im hum 
ti uu lty in untauH its p s ti >11 pi >| ilv whin sloped 
at an an„li of l > unt 1 hi 1 is tin gn it st an li 

which ran be immti 1 on 1 r the i uLd slope of the 

paiipet llu si up l , null miitmi up m ot tlu 
ditch in ul not hm hi nit m nn line as tlu 
gi 0 Uriel in w hi h tlu \ ue e lit li is 11 11 1 1 1 \ 1 nd turn 

and th< iootst« ps 01 i s, t > e ms li l it » 1* T11 mi h 

easos, the bisr ot the tiniuji 1 inqii idly muh 
CxjUil to halt tli pi rp nli ul 11 1 is s it onus 

occur in whuh sUtpti In iks m nsi Im 1 nub" 

E nimble, and then, 1o pi t ufc lips tlu tilth muni 
a\e a dating ti ku p it up win b nnv be of 


nn diiwn tlu elit h must 1 o oj , use 1 conNider 
il h i list ieh t> im hostdi utx mu Jo il> thi« 
< fl Tidily, tli mn mum width ukwh tin t >p IH 
IS It « t , its el j th n id only be hmitexl by tlu 
tnuhl ot 1 uxiiu tlu cutli, but in pnutue 12 
fd t is foi ud tlu ^n it» st whuh ( lu Ik duiauumtly 
nine 1 at Jfnm_, iseeilmud the protdi of the 
pui]» t, with its bmiputti or bmqucttifl, bonnefca, 
tiaxdses, h, it Incomes 1 meic mattir of 

imnsinitim ti lompute the area of 1 Bection, to 
multijly it by tin It 11 th, and so to obtain the 
dibit le Lite uth lequind With the hngth of 
tlu ditch kn mi 1 xeix simple e il dilation then 
e vlul its its width ill depth 1 Hindi allowance 
bi mg id i b I »i tli tut ih it tin dirth, dug out from 
thi ibteh when it lus piobably betn long com 
]inss 1 will e e ii}>\ sonnwhit moie s]»aco when 


fasunes, ImidltH, planki e 1 s u 1 1 > 1 s ku tdiiporuv . thrown up, ind li >km into clods, for fonnrng the 
works 01 those lonstMiteil 111 tin im 1 st if uti 11 ' pu unt 

while 4 lu most solid masuirx per 1 urns tlu sun llu s u /i, 01 mnir fici of the elitih is moat 
functimm fortrissis of 1 in n perm mint n dure | difTuult ot iscdit by thi iss ulaut, w In ri in a con- 
Tlus outd coating is de nomui ltd I \ taunt j turn s hm with the p.irape t (as* m ti p 7 ), but 
In hg 7 , ia tlu yAz<r>, fouuiel dunn* the sorm times it wenild be dangerous to consfcnict the 
evax ition ot tlu dih b md hixuig ieir eibpet tlu work with this e ontimuty, as damage to the scarp 
brm^jiig e>f an idvuicmg rmm\ into tin k st bm ot w ml 1 1 >pirelise the stability of tin parapet lu 
tiu tiom the puipet llu bise uni pe ipunlii ul u * tin " i me s 1 11 mow st* p ealled a Berm (q v) of 
id its mtoiior shyu nh should be dpul , thi slqx of ft uu two to tom tcct w imde to mtirvene betwe^k 
the ontt r fici' should he out in twihe, unless tlu 1 tflie loot of tlu parapet and top of the scarp as li 
slope of the grand rdidtr h uu d lUiait angle ' j»rei mtion, it is loxered with all jm^hriUI© obstacles 
dtairablt An ad\ im < d glacis, A 111 lig 7 , is somt j to any loelgmont being *tTect« d on it by tho enemy. 


hint s uloptcil m ord*i that the uieniy raav th* 
siKUur lie bi ought under hre It is alisolutely 
neecsmry that the crest of thn parapet should be 


When a bum is employed, greater steepness i» 
usu illy given to the Bcarp 

llu counterscarp y or outer sloping side Crf the 


ftvc ®^d a halt feet higher than tho crest of tho 1 ditch, should be somewhat steeper tha n tb* escarp, 



* gOROTI OATIOK, -f • * 

The bottom of the ditch should slope from both 
tide? towards the centre, to carry off the water; 
and obstacles should be scattered about to prevent 
an enemy from forming his troops in the ditch. 

JSUBTHWOltKB IN FlJSl D b’OBriFTOATION. — A s the 
moat readily constructed, t art li works naturally 
recommend themselves to the ongmter, who, m 
the field* is called upon to defend the position of 
an army against sudden attack Their utility has 
been shewn in then employment trom the culiest 
times, and modem txpenou e tends to piovothafc 
earth parapets ue of ill foitif nations unions tin' 
most difficult to ovtieoim. \n anny mauuuvi mg 
before a supi nor tone e in wuulj hope to avoid vvoiks 7 llu intuition of evorv fortified work 
battle hem.; tluust upon it, unless, rtmi^tluntd 1 imiely i questum of time, and a woik fairly 
by fieldworks, it bo ic mined liunt in uly upul uinundtcl is suie to fill, unless itiUcvtd flow 
to the adversirv Is ipolton, M ulbninugh I u e>i»e without 

Wellington, ha\ i ^iun tin n minis is witnesses to I uJdwoiks winch, it must be borne* in mind, are 
the indiojM inability of ueh w »ik« 'i lie Jxussim intended imnly to hiippml 01 iticngthen an auny, 

parapets at Jloiodmo mile tin lunch vntoiy so unyutlui lint i tonipliti ciuuitot pirapets, «r 

sanguinary a tnmnph tint it mis useless t» t he un\ be opm at tin gmgo in tin mir The* latter 
victors A few ie doubts at 1‘ultow i failed IN te r ui • , ot eotiise the* simple t, but 
the Great iroui tot il m fi i\ by bis ioiiniliblc tluy iu only u\ uJ iMt in pom 
.Swedish lival Llu w 1 Id nnu d Inns of loins tiom which the murv cannot 
\celtis enabled AN c Iliu ton mil h off (KM) ti oops, ii i It turn, or wlicic piolcebcl by tin 
of whom we re unt»ud I oitu i s« , fo vvith*d m I tor s\u<|>m r im of other works 
live mouths uni ullmnttly to drive biek, t lie lilnnl Ot tins < 1 iss I In A* </ /«, 
hitherto \n ton us limy cl 70 000 Inmh, under • m it fa tin nt mi 1 (^ee fig 0), ] jg q — Kedttli 

silch eoinmimleu as Mu ui Vy iml limit is the tumpli st m I tin n pie 

f Jho e ufhwoiks sin i Min liu^ Sc v 1 st jiil pm ink BintitiM loim Ot tin c low «1 lorbi, there are 

gn itly or tli n unn ot ti llwmks 1 i tin j l « tee AW mitts, usu illy Hqmm , iSt u fot U, y now < nnnulored 

turn ot a Luge omy, uni hi ftis will u i toilet 1 > obp i tiou dde , bisliomd forts is m fig 10, winch 

rt count lilt ic si ton tli y <11 ucl I r aim st i il ink thin own ditches almost pcifictl}, while 

}t n to tin 1 < sf li » »]»s ol tli c i\ ili-c 1 worl 1 hc in i ly sust c j 1 ibh < »f 

Toi a lnu, whethci <t » irtli <i misonrv t » be 1 « in^ il inked tin in 

efficient, it must i out bm e utdleiy in with lint of sclus io undu 
musketry The guns will giueiilly le sopluid is stand the nitun of 
to command Home* >q sell ic llu of ippio u h, sen )i is i blliglc b istion, mc 

a ravine, a line of ibittis, oi some pmti n ol tin V (fig 10), which 

glacis Tin y should the m e Inch In is Jit e I exposed npic cnfeoin at tli 

os possible, noi sin uld the ^umi is be tun ivind eoinu ot i squm 

lnoio thin is ibsoluti ly itejuirute T<» ellect tins, woik , ah is the hit 
tile gun jb ge nt i ill v m wle to im tlmmji uiuwhd final h the leti/coc 
mu' (q v ) in tJie ] n ip< t lnrtt id <i o\ei the lilt » d the i i^lif /cm, d 

Tilt! t mbnsuie is i cutting tin mji the solid pile tin n Id // tn/ tn h 

pet, 20 me lies wide it ns mini extremity md the c/ n / // f< an 

outwudslulf as much u tli width 1 the puijit the t*uu /(»/(•> h» mg j jq burtiourd hurt 

Tli c.im s vv lie re jL h lit e • smi) , lot pi ]i l ci miinud e m nuitims ci tin 

that the liuo oi tin hIi Jiihl not In l>w<i thin tin ale eu emt tins ot tin -work, a md t me tiro 
top of the ]* u iped, tin* e ml l isim i* mile tlmai r h hit ml n lit < m fmn an (h s, h md cl, tin left and 

an addition il puapet insed, i m the pievnms ujld si old i nn/l<% nnl i is the /built d anrjh 

case <»f the bonin t, ibci\c tin oii^imL on ^ 1 lit 1 ant nun I L t s m Himple jnriipetH, eithu ton 
bottom of the eruljafauie l < ilhel the sdr, and nc e tmg f utilud jie sti- in eoveniigtln limit oi 11 mk 
elownwiici hulhennlly ti all vv oi i * ltnn <»f eo niny Io imi 
depre Bbion be ing give u t » tin l,ii i I in i m nn l j joun ell y t uit mis ( m in 

Of n p uajHt be low the * le J tin <}t not t n 1 1 Hi nil | Ii,. 11) lie tlnn most 1 X— * 

grnou, a knee) uni in ii 11 intilie ilion di ml l be e twily eoiihtxmti l but |, u (nnimued bno of 
three and a lnlf f ct bi 0 Ji tin pe in u Intwi n istln clil c 3 j« «- < in only In lh elans 

two embrnurcs is the m >lui (ltd nlnloni y bd'l eleteml l by m i IcJicpM 

mcLit), anel an otnbi isim nit l cut tin pucjxl lue, tin eiirtuin an oe < wnmully ho broken as to 

perpencbcul uly, an m_h b ng ulmiMsibh*, wlnn for m in irly it ht in^hs vGth the faces of the 
an oblique tnu ib iim-nu When liovwvei, the r< h i i m tin dotted line , tiny then become 

obliquity would Luo ^ fUnnthk 




higher than the general interior, with » visiw* to 
guns being fired from it over the i>arapet A 
There arc certain fixed rule* m all fcurtdfioitiaOhU 
such as -1 The length of lines must never 
musketry range, oi the flanking works would bowme 
mefiee tivo for then object 2 The angles of dof^Qhi 
should bo about right angles 3 ftdicmt angles 
sh“ulel Ik* as obtuse as possible. 4 , XTitclies should 
have the best possible flanking 5 The rcliuf of thefr 
tl inking vv e i ks must be chtem\und by the length 
of tilt lints of detune G llu value ot alinoftt 
i v < iy dit iched weak depends on t lift support it can 
Live tool ie< u\e fnnn an army oi other work CMP 



e \< c d TO*' it H 
us al, in ortb l 
“ tli it tin thiek 
n ■«» or llu p u i 
p< t should not 
1* t m> mufli 
diminislud, to 
loria i pmjccl 
mv mgle m it, 
ihiough which the embrasure is cut (as in fig 8) 
The sides of the embrasures aic ch > If , and icqmie 
Tovdting. 

A bmrbette is a platform raised belaud a parapet, 
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fire of cadi other The re entering arigle, at be (fig emperor to the introduction of cannon for breaohfom 
)% sliould an nearly ae practicable be a right purposes Then the square and round towers, tvhusk 
angle The ctlebt&ted lines of Torres Vcdraa, before had termed sufficient Hanking defence against 
adverted to, consisted of 150 detached forts arrows, proved useless when camion 1 jails, hreafrmtt 

THU' du pont , is a work constructed to cover the a distance, wire the instruments of assault At the 
approaches to a bridge, aud will be found described sarm. time, the 'walls, which had resisted battering- 
under Briook head rams cnuubltd to atoms under the strokes of 

A tenoiUa is the reverse of a redan, and consists of aitilliry 
two faceB forming a n entering angle it cm only i l ultimate ly, however, the art of defence has 
be used in conm etion with honu othu work ilu i\m muli *411 il progrt ss with that of attack, 

A jl&che is a bn istwoik ot two facts, f uthiu a • uni t n)y in tin 1 5 th, if not Into in the 14 th c., 
salient augl» ,< onsti m ti d n tin i\tt nor of a gl it is tin Italians hul tomnitnitd to Hank tlicir walls 
usually at its fo>t m ( r It r to dtfind tin gr< uud with mu ill bi stums Hit b isfci ms at Verona, built 
before a bastion <ir 1 ivt lin 1 \ Michili m 1 >-M it « iwh illy looked upon as the 

Having now txpli m 1 th< prompt,] f iritis winch (lint extint specimen rl rn idem fortification, 

elemental wot ks ot i >it die it ion m c mult t > vnuiii lirti_hi ml \U it Bum punter and engineer, 

we proceed to d mult vciy lmll} of c um wot < ul\ m tlu In Id Inm st of tin cat her systems 
the BVBtims jut) win li tlust lit t Ik n m >rj j tli fi f th bistimwisj ipui licul ir to its flank 

atod for tlu th ft n t f f >rtrt t t wus ml t th 1 I h fust juincii I s w it si ccssiwly improved by 

permanent ] urpos s It will m k I) 1 lumsiiy VI in hi in ltilian wli tli 1 IVW by Inrard Bois- 

to statt, in 1 hlition to vvlut lias 1 01 ilit il\ h Due an l D \ lilt uni r Hi my IV and Louis 

wruttoi, tli it a t tvi] ut js 1 r ust 1 stun tun t f | XIII of 1 1 111 llu ( mat de Pag ui, whose 

earth or sttm< above tin 111 mhvtl f tin ot uutrv trt itist ij ] ut hu 101 > li l m wh tow irds deinol 

on which Hit jui ipets & emit tin \vn up uni ' islnng j 1 \i ust 11 rs mil 1 1 tlu b ist ment of that 

wbuJi affords t th 1 wn t r k] ic pi ttcit 1 tli wnmt which \ ml ui sul s jointly wionght almost 

extra cover 01 its hu_,ht while it t It \ itt s th to | « 1 f c ti n B in in 10 1> A mbin hid a genius 

inner works Hiilht u ntl> t t n iblt than t t mm ml win h jtn tiittil 111 every du ti 11 tqu illy in the 

and fac ovtr th m situ it 1 1 vtumily t ihcmsth s w i\s f w ir in l 111 th o f ] 1 » Jit might pot* 
It netd seme!) It sul (hit i lint win li tin 1 Ifiillyhivt t ni^ht ) wlciii ss s could lie rendered 
made of tilth m ty t pi illy It t mstiu tc l < t any I imj r« mil hid th 1 stl sm unbition of Jus 
other matt ml which < Hum tanois may rtnlti initci L uis \IA ltd lnm t d in msti vtc, first, 
chsuiblt tin 111 luimmi rt 1st mcc uul minimum tint tlu it lutti 11 f im w iUu \ mere question 

liability to Hplmtt 1 Inin tin quilitus to l clue 11 % tf turn an l p w 1 Jin t d ut s> improved the 

consult it l IsWimct itt id tli it \ n It lnmstlf could 11 »t 

SVhUMVlIt 1 <)[ I II H A J ION KM llIMWINlit Iistlllt l 1 lliq II til it Hit ultl W ithstaiul the hrt 

VoUKS. \thtitim, t 1 tin mast nut ut hut li 1 > c njmt 1 up 1 niM it l\ lus disc wilts Hi con 

tionH muitiouf 1 m lust wt find < ink cities stiu t I I inv 1 iti hs * imp \ l ibovi 1 (H), and 
surrounded with w ills i fl ink uul rnl 1 U md t u t n luct d ] lstni'D m i than f»0 sugts To 

aion illy ol stun m hup 1 1 ks I d >1 n hil i lnm u s llu is m 1 1 t l t i tin svmpmg tire of 

wall of pr< digious in uit J 00 lot In li 1 J f t n tli t ml 1 Inn mid in foi tin tivverses 
tint k, and sunn uni dly t wtis Jiriisd in it tin wli li tin i\ in t > i ul i it liarmhss ( othooin, 
tmu ot \ i sjusim m sngt hid mniil u wills with du <t>i ^ n id it tl t i trt s s of tin United 

inasoinj ot < n nrn us s lidity I lus s< < m to it j u . J i< \ me s w is tl c nr mj i u\ m il and opponent 

stint fortification is it fit >ul frtm the tunc of th it | of A ml ui his mi tu pi u is lkrgeuopZoom 
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Fig 15 — Vauban’s First Sj^tcni , Oiound plan 

A, bastion f B, curtain C, tcnaille , D, cnponnli'ro , F, ditch 1 , 1 avclln , O, covert v>iy , II, salient place of arms, 

I tl entering plict i f arms K glacis 

Corramitainie Iklidor, Montahmbcrt, Bousmanl drawn Eticli Ride of this is a fare of defence, and 
and Larnot may also bo mention! d as conspicuous , tin hngth of a side is rarely mule greater than 960 
m islt rs in tlu soient t y uds 

IircsjKutivi of lingulantus ui the form of the j \ ait bans first system is shewn m fig 13 ad regard* 

place to be defend* 1 a pmticulai jiolygon is selected the outline of its ground plan, fig 14 displaying ^ \ 
as that on which the lmes of defence are to be samo in profile, ^ 


* b A* t* 
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In this Instance, the polygon taken is an bctagpn. 
Left oh ($0. Id) he a aide ot this polygon , bisect 
this in c„ and draw a perpendicular to ao On tfus, 
iawardas nark off cC one sixth of ab , join &C\ 
and produce the lines , then from a and 6 respec- 


tively mark off nd t hg 9 each e^nal to f fpfc 
faces of tho lotions Next, from <t and b nL w # j 
with ladms, an, describe arcs cutting <1(7, M j«nr 
dueod in f and e , join dr, fy t for the ffanjt* 
bastions, and if for the curtain of the work. Hi a 
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1 1 J - \ uihan s ] irst System , Profile 

fl, ft, banquette , c, parupot , d, r i\t tomcnl, <*, escarp , J, ci untt runup 

first lino of drfmri is thm uunphti tho netessuy fans of thi Instnms and tho cm tun command raoqg 
parapets, &i ? Im incf < f tom si i usi 1 on tin sett laid < t h ss thi « ntm front wlul tin h istion tt inks sweep 
out* From an t vaiuin ition if tins it will 1 « sun | d< 114 tin t uih of uljoinnijT bastions and along tho 
that tho whole space in tin trout is covered J lie cut tun I11 f 1 out, however, ol the apex ot each 



bastion, the lmc of advance is only c ivered by an the same turn , forms an outwmk capable of aiJSUlfe* 
extremely oblique fire To obviate this a ravelm, ing in th< p»nual scheme of defence To trace tM 
g jr jg constructed on the further side of the main mam diten, describe fium the flanked angle of the 
f itch, which commands the doubtful fronts, and, at bastion, a or b 9 au arc with radius 30 yard® (if dry 

* jV 




roRar^tm^-PoRTTOATm. 


ditch, 36 if wet), and from these arcs draw tangents 
i« the (fkoulderg, d and g, of the opposite bastions 
Theao tangents, meeting m the Ime cO, form the 
counterscarp Ime of the maui ditch From A, the* 
re entering angle of the counterscarp, set off 100 J 
yards along tne perpendicular to i, which will lie j 
the apex of the flanked angle of the ravelm From 
t, draw lines to points situated in the fae ca ot the ! 
bastions, 10 yards fiom the shoulder angle a, these J 
lines to the points interacting the < ountersuirp 
give the faces of tin ravelin The elite h of tin 
ravelin is 20 yards wide, with < ounti racarp pu Jh 1 | 
to the escarp The /ig/ag line now amve d it u;i \ < s 
the inner side of the eovut wiy -10 y uds wide ! 
— behind the glaus, which last slopes griduilly 
towards the countiy, uul is onliniuly tin oufer 
work of all Tho ten ullo ih i < oinpai it i\ « ly low 
parapet sweeping tin de pressed intcnoi of the r t\ < lm 
and (omm unit d hy the lustions uul tuitiui 
4 The caponier, burning a communication hetweru 
the tenaule and the rivtliri, consists of a pis^igi 
between two low puipits, neh with a glieis 
sloping tow aids the ditch, whu h is swept fiom the 
work 

Nino foot dear an allowed round tin ti ivirses 
on the covert w ly , at the n entiling ingh s <>f the 
covert way, j darn* oftni/is iu iuinudby sitting oil 
dO yards on each side, and with this is »nug«, 
advancing faces uulmcd to t adi otlu i it 10O 3 It 
the polygon had lit t n i Hcpian , rC woul< l li i\ t bti n 

ab , if a pt litagou, J alt and for iny polygon of 
more sides than seven, } ah I 

Vauban'a w <<md and thud a i/dt ma wtit tliom m 
whielf ho idaptfd old walls to his modi hi improve 
ments Availing himself of tin vvorki alri »dy | 
formed, lit added ( ounLigu irds m front nt the 
cornu towers, thou by making hollow histnme, and | 
avoiding the necesaitv of entire lv id mil ling 

Cuthoom * i jn/tifnn had < ounti igu mis in front of 
the bastions and pw did to than I lie tl Hiked 
angle of his ravelin h «l a h\i d v dm \i ,70 

Cormontaiqm widened tin gorge of lus i ivdm, 
thereby reducing the length ot tin bastion f i< < 
available for breaching trom without Ih ih» 
revived the stop like loimation ot the cove led w i\, 
original] y seen in Speckle in the loth c , uul which 
gives dcfciideifl v lontinucd 1 m< ol tin from tuh, 
trav erst along the c ov t r t w ny 

The modtrn stfift m difh is but litth fiom tbit of 
Corniontaignc flu le entiling pi tie s ot unis have j 
die ulir fronts instead of in^ulni the ingle of the 1 
iavolm is lixtd at hi) , vncl all the Inst points ot ( 
older styles m associated ! 

Fig 15 is intended to pn ^ nt at one view a re pie 1 
scutation of tin systeun in torn simc iitdluv 
came into common use, as vvdl as tin m idu d 
tiAiimtion from sipiaie towers on casth wills to 
flanked bostious on modi i ri lnu s 1 lu » h merits ot 
fortifying against shipping will be found under 
Marine Fonm re a uo\ , the principles of attic k 
mg ^fortresses gem l ally, under Sir l , and Minls, 
Milttarv 

FORTIGDE'RRA Nicoro, m It dun poet, was 
l>oin at lhsioja, TSov ember 7, 1574 Destined fiom 
vouth for tlu dmich, he proceeded to Rome at an 
oai ly period, v here thr* power of the pi elate Cnilo 
A Fabroni, who was his relative, apeeelilv secured 
him aelv aiiccnu lit, and where lie vv is ultimately 
raised to the dignity of prelito and papal eham 
berlain by Cleme nt XI Ah aideut cultivator and 
protector of letters, it must be ow lit si that F ’s own 
eompositioiib arc more priml for a certain rich 
joviality of imagery, and prof we f icility of language 
than tor any salient btaut> of style or conception 
K»s chief work, II Ilicciarditto, was originally com 
menced in confutation of friends, who maintained 
446 


tangents that the striking mm and inettcy o! AHbsto, 
bastions Berm, and other poets of a similar school, were but 
form the apparent, and m reality the fruit of deep art and 
m A, the severe labour F , in a few hours threw oflf an 
; off 100 ! entue canto of JL IftccutrdeUo, strikingly in upifca* 
l will be tion of the vbove poets, and continued the work ^ at 
l From random much beyond its originally designed limits 
,s ot the | Tt was published in 1733, two ye*ars after his death, 
8, these ! and nn t with unequivocal favour, liotwitlistanelmg 
itersutrp the me ic dibit incidents and licentious images with 
i of the ' which it is upletc F die d 7th February 1736 

I P« dlel j boRTROSF, nr FORTItOSS, a paihamentaiy 
d gn< s | lim \ ro y l,mgh, scapoit, and w itenng place in the 

ids widi ' t 4 d l,„.s shut, on the west suh of tlu Moray 
»ridudl> | irth, o}»p«»siti Fort Gi urge, it n miles north north 
lu outir t ist «>f JiiMincss J*oj> (1H(>1) 02S It unites with 
vily love Invirncss, I nrres, and N um m Hiiuling a member 
t rivelin 1 t„ p uJi um nt F hid a lim i dhedril and A 

II i bishop’s pdiie , but l.otl. of tliLSi buildings wcic 

between 1 putnUv ihstioyid umh r (horn will, md tlu stonea 
piss ig ( j, n< 1 1 )( to Ih used m building ifott there 

,a glu is ], IS l g,,od ti w b m \ u unis kmd*t of produce, as 
fiom the poikjt^s, ill Hmts of gram, mil potitois In the 

J (»th i , F hid i lonsiehivbh tiAdt, and ife a,ud 
:i ivirses f 0 \ ilSL been the st it ol uts, m it in c, and divinity 
s of the 1 m tin noith of N utl md (liaiumij, with which 
ttiug oil j|. ls U mt< cl m 111], w is foimeilj, tlu see of the 
s »aug» , J bishops ol Jto-s 

,0 ° 3 ]t | FORFS ami I RTALICEb The military 

lw hun , j )(l%Vfl (l j tlie stiti intrusted by the constitution 
Jvgon ol | this i nn u try to tl , sum rt lgn After h ivmg lxen 
, um onstitutiou illy < lainie d b\ the Long I’uljamont 

tliosi in in t mi , of (hul ^ I it was igun viniln ate <1 for 
mi prove (lovul |,y 2 t'n II t 0 lhis bi inch ot the 

1 r ! | 1 ro ' d pit iog dive < xitnils led only to tin raising of 
“ ^ iiinius and tlu eon dilution e»f tL » t«e, blit to the 

u ii (l I bmhhng ot huts mdotliei pines ot stiength Sii 
. . 1 tlwanl Loki 1 i>m it down (1 fud >), th it no subject 

T ,° l , ( '. e m build a lioiisi ot stimgth end ittleel without 
t inket ] l( , ( () f th« lung , mil it w is c n if ted hy 11 

' . fit in \ \ 11 < 13 tli it no buck ]ihu( of strength 

1 lu J in ’ < could hi couuvctl without i spi i uil gi lut 
t-um f n < . 

IK ih > l*C>KTl T, NA, e died b\ the* (Jieeks, Ttjeftp was 
ud vv iv , 1 m eliHsnil nivtholouy the Oodth as of ( liance 
id which According to llisi.nl she was a daughter ot 
om t uh Gee urns, ueoiding to Findar, a sisti r ot tlie Faruc 
‘Slu elilh ud iiom Ihstiny or i iti, in ho fai that 
i tbit of she woikad without 1 nv giving oi taking away at 
tins have I hei own good ]>1< isuti md dispensing joy or 
le of the I soi row nidiflt ie ntly She liael temples at Smyrna, 
Hunts ot < ormtli uul Llis In Itd\, she was extensively 
| worshipped fiom a veiv early penod and had many 
a rime • n lilies, sinli is Va\ i tt in, PL(hua % LyurMns, VtrdtS, 


li lines, sinli is Paint in, Pl(hua % Lt/UfMrts, VtrUu I, 
ib/mu/i/im, Pithlua, J'neata, Mvlubf\% V trumensia, 
Ac , indicating tlu extent and also the imnu&ness of 
he » supe mite ml< nee Particular honours we re paid 
to lu i it \ntium and Pm ncste , m thi temple of tile 
tonne i cits, two st it uos of her wcie ewen temmilted 
as orulis (tuck poets and sculptors gejieratly 
ie]»ri suited her with a rudder as a symbol ot her 
raiding powu , or with a lull or wheel, oi wings, 
u i s\ nihoj ot her mutability' 'I lie Romans proudly 
affirmed tint when she enteiad thur city, she threw 
aw »v h< i globe, ami put ofl her wings anil shoes, 
to muicite tbit she meant to dwell with them for 
♦ v ( r 

lORTFNATE ISLANDS See C\N VRIES. ^ 

bORTUNA'TtTS is the vtle of one of the be^t 
peoples books ( VolUhwJie)) ever written Jfc 
ou^mated about the middle of the 15th c , though 
m m v of the tales and legends uk ludcd m it oredf 
mui h older date The opinion that it was worked 
up into German from a Spanish or English original 
may be considered as set aside. Tlie autat&bce of 
the book is that F , and his sons after him, are thfe 





of an iiafixhaustible purse of gold wad a banquets for the \ 


^ >, which however, in the end, 1 __ m il l 

oanse «f rmn The moral is, that Worldly Hold m the great forum, which 
prosperity alone 19 insufficient to produce lasting monuments of varfous kinds, of which 
happiness The oldest printed edition of the book mentioned the fimous Columtui Itoslnito of CL 
now extant bears tho date ITankfurt am Maine, Dinlius, arc (ted m nmnior) of his vutory over thtl 
ISOO Later Gorman editions mostly beai the title, C irthagumuia, The rostia, or platfonns from which 


n ve the gladiators, were, in the time of the remihh 
rorldly held m the great forum, which mm 


Fwiuna£u& t von St incut Sccbt/ \tnd Wunsch hath in public or dum* \\tu ilobveucil, formed tlie boundary 
(Fortunatus Storv of his Purse and Wishing cap between tho fnuim m ils narrower usage and th®. 
Augab 1530, JSurub 1677 , and Basil, 1 61)')) It 1 mimlmm Aihi the turn ot JuIium Csranr ftftd 
has been reprint* d m Sunroi k’s I)tntn/u 1 olkshnchr 1 Augustus, tho Fonim Keunmoium lost the import* 
(3 volfi , Frank t tun M uni 1M6) A mous Frtne h mu it bnl pnviouHly derived Irani being tUfe 
versions of the German storv have appeared frum emlrd point of Homan political life The other 
time to tunc, as tin Jhdtnn e/< Poi tit nut u s (Bourn, ! two foia }ut!u uthtt \vu< the J'onun lulu and the 
1670), which amod is the gnumclwoik of the bomm Autjudt Goinpai Beikoi JJnndbuJi clef 
Italian Avnwnmnh di J'oitunatm* * th' Sum I'u/U /Son Alt* ithumn (1 \ol, Liipsu, ISld) 


Seek*} 1 tnd Wunachlmthm 


(Naples, 107G) From tlu German origin il lm\o 
also sprung among other m, t lie* Butt h verbiou bon 


lOKTTM GO WPhTFNLS, m Law, is the court to 


wo sprung among or.u n, xuo miun vtrwon /w* tlu ]nns ,iution of which the party is amenable 
f/teuti* JIutorH mn 1 tutumitus <n inn /ipitn 

Werutth hotd ( \mst 17JM>),ltt*i tin English 7/ ev/on/ ' * l()S( A1U, I’Umnu, Doge ot \ mice i 


of Fvrtvnatm and hi v 7 no Son* (London, no diti) , 
the Ikmish Foitmioh />//«*/ vf imAthat (Kojkii 
1064, 1672, lb < ) r », 17 "»(> J7Sti, tin Swedish Jotfu 
unfit# (16 ( J4) , and about J l» 4 H), two bclandu u minis, 
one m v ci s< md motlu r in i*ros< 'flu (list tc 


dramatis* tin «»ub|fct wis if m .Snh*., m In*, /hi T ,,( " 
Poitunntu s not th nt H uu^/tsultf (1551), ulhi <0, d 
whom Conn s tin 1 ligluli liioinis Jluku with 1ns <UI 
Plcusont Vmiudit of Old I mfuto his (ltiOO), i work * U1M 
which had tin hououi to in ilv» its n ipp< unm* in ' { 11 
Gcnnui about tin v» ir 1620 11k most poitn d ' 1 ^ 


n, no diti) , H ’ * 1° 1H7 c biilliint puiod of conquest aift 
lfut (Koiu 1 / 1 pi osjh i it v to his iouuti> uni of itncx unpJed afllio 
,lihb Joitu ' l ,,MI hinisi It md lanuh Lorn ibout 1370,1ns 
(In m minis, lls J ,ll in2 unbition soon filed Inin with jMissiouatC 
flu (list io f ‘ic<nuss to i\ilt ins i ivn )>y the gloiy of con* 


qm **t, mil spu <hly nnolud the stafo m a severe 
(ontlut with tin Duhis of INI dan which, liow- 
i\ii tin <lo^» s gn it mibtiirv ability m tin* ond 
tmnul into i soiu it of glory and augiundiHcrncut to 
\ ( mu His tiium{)li was cmhithml by the sue 
(u“i\i loss ot thru sons aid the otici who lcmiuncd 


edition of tin htoiy u tint gnm b> liulv. in i„ s , L* ti insiml tin nani.uml suuudtotlu lnheiitancu 

Phantom (t\ols, Berlin, ISI61 Su (.iursi s th< oi iho flwt h> " ,h •» 14 r», denoumed fm having 

Sav&dnHL dis Mdhhdtn* (Dr. sd tuullini ltilJ), m « iwd IujIm s hoiu the InwIiJc gnu r iIh, to use bis 

and Ersih and Gruber’s Pn whinuln (lirnt s« 1 1 , 1 J1,1,u< 1,( ( " ,tl1 t,u ,M in«KUima Iphh upnil 


v oL 46) 


luulfoi this gum (rime bi torn the M ulm 


'mil of tin I <u, andrmkul oiully m vn w of las 
FOTFI TJNK TTLLI It 1 nrlr r the designation f ith< r Gi u npo Foh< an w ih b iniHbid for life, under 
Vapibondfi, in tlu Scottish Act l r >7 f f < 71, uc n an of clc ith should 1m itt( nipt to icviHit las lutivo 

included all who _'o ilamt pntmding to fun tell ] m <l In 1H0, the ass iHMination ot one of the 
fortunes The punishment inllut.d on them bv the ;‘Gounul of T< n,’ ll< iiu<* 1 u» Dormti, w ls impute d, on 


Btatuto is scourging ind luu rung on tin 


wlnL hum moit nufoimelcd grounds, to (fiuoj)o, 


FO’BITM, iJrttniVK.nl, win. " ll » ') i>* < <•»■« ‘i««* i.Uy summoned fmn. Iiih ixili. 


an * ojk n plan/ and is prolubly eomuetid with 
Jbras, 4 out of douis ’ IJk Bonuin font wire ) <1 1 < < •> 
whtic the niaikcts and court', ot pistm w< te held 
The former were t< rim d /wo i noh t md tin 1 itt< i 
fora jadtnahn Ul the /uni jndtcin/nt , tin nni-t 
ancient md ech la it< <1 w is th< f nvm Ihnnuvin /cm, 
or, par meihm > the fm nm iua*tnum o< < upy iriir tJi* 
qruirtcr now known as the* com jut non no (nr < at Lh 
market) It stntehcd fiom th< foot nt tin ^ipito 


tried t >i tin id, uul bmiKlud i s< i olid time on «till 
piok ngoKuiM t< mis to t In is] uni of G nului Grown 
r<ikJ< s 1 1 toil! li mill ring, and longing to mo Iuh 
honn mdtoimtr\ on uiy toims <»i i< oj»<» jm titioncd 
f h< Duke <»l Mdmio iiitimdo in Jas be half with 
tlu s< natc, i nit j> ulntli, by Yi iu turn Jaw, wan 
punished is i Ju^h culm aid Jid to tho unfor 
tuniti t.iuojro bung Jor the thud tunc subjected 
fo tortun ami rcnewiel b mislaueait, on entering 


market) It stir t( tie* J u om tin loot lit tin „ipito • \ : V r 7. ; , x V w 

hue Hill, w he re the tri li ot Heptiuuus Si vt rus st mcD, j‘do vunch li< duel ol ginf J hi doge h*ul Vainly 
to the tempi* ot tin Dmse un, w ls si\*n furjntt in be sought pj njimmm tf> iiHigu a dignity gu»wn math 


extent, ami w \s Rurroumh *1 by ptruts md houm 
The bound iry on tin c mt ind nortl w is the Sot to 
vna y of wlmh th* sul* m i ( tin forum wia I* ft 
open, while on tin other were* corridors irnl h f! , 
$uch afl those of th* cur/odam (Link* is or incur \ 
changers) At 1 1 tie r p< no*l, tlu site of these \ik 
for tho most part, nmipir d by basilr is and leinjd* s 
In the eastern portmq erf this spite wire held the 


hom* to him, from its imposing the biulurous 
obligation of wit noting Ins non’H tortiue* but in 
tin * nd he w is d*povd md oideridtov Kate the 
pihei in tin* i *1 iy s At tin age ol 87, *b fir pit 
iioin j* ns, md bow<d bysoirow iml Iruiuilifttum, 
Irnue *o J , hupporL d b^ Ins \i unable 1 brother, 
d* x<?fml(*l the ( j* i int i Stan ise , md passed out for 
ever from the dm d pdau tlu* seem of wie h vain 


JL U VUw J ‘'I' WU Till a. I WC 1 

earliest Lonutm (.. , ) ol tlu* humaim -tlu l«n.|. -."<11 , .Hm nos n I . -q.ul M J ipien Was 

eunata , benco tins i.tft took tlu mu.-of the om„ < 1- < « *1 "> '* "1 »> !;«-/, ami at tlu first paj 

bum, and wax djst.n S u.slu .1 l.o..< tlu tor.imstn.Uy " { U " of h.« < I. vat.oa, T< exp, red 

so called Here w.r. linn * no to. the lu.mf.t ot the I,om tf " ’"l*". 1 ' ,,t ‘ v<lwl . Oyrou h« 


(I*efe*l m Iiih sf id in 14 ;7, ami at the 


turn, md yvas diRtingiadi* d fnm* the tunim strictly of t,w 4| ,K,,<l ,lolH, | ir of Jiw « h vation. 

tilt n. (i» /.» iu Horn tin niptun or i blood veji«el 


$0 colled Here were hung up bn the bendit ot the nom u.* nipr.rn on r m .oei vcrwi »yron ***» 
public the laws of the 1 « eTv t 1 al.ltx , and, aft. r '104 * r,lt< r ’ * ll ft -" '"* t,u "“’-j. . t, . ntitl. .1 The Two 
1C, the Fasti written on whib* table n t<* mfonn 

the citizens when the law courts weic oj>cn 'Ihe* i'OSCOLO, loo, tt n It dun author, win bom 
Forum, m the nairowtr usage of the woid, nmlmbly alremt J778 at Zmt*, e»n* of the Ienaan ndoa, and 
ceased to be employe d as a market plare about 472 prou -led to Venue in hi 10th year, where for* 
B o f wheu it became the place ot issunbly of the! a tarn lu* puisne i b's studiea, repairing later i& 
Comiluz Tribute Of the later join unalta , the jinn- I anu i to e njoy Mrldimrt ( edarotti’u noble course i 
6tjkd were the forum boar mm (the cattle market), 1 ed c) u»s * )jt< latinc Hib eailioBt effortn at poetMUll 
the ftrwm mauum (pig*markct), vutadonum (fish J composition wet ( Ktrie tly modelled on hta favourite 
market), oluonum (vegetable-market), &c. Public i Greek classics , ami, os early os 1707* bis tweedy, 






II Tmte, was received with favour by a critical a term formerly appbed, in accordance with, xi$ 
Venetian audience The dismemberment of the derivation, to whatever Was dug out of the e&ft&v 
Venetian states, decreed by the tieaty of Campo whether mineral or organic, hat now restricted to 
Forrnio, bitterly incensed F V patriotic spirit, gmd the remains of plants and animals imbedded m the 
inspired him with one of his most rewarkabh earth’s crust They were formerly, and are some- 
works, Lp Lettere di Jaropo Ortu, which, owing tmiCN still, called jvetnfae tions They occur in nearly 
to the fierce political cxeitement then pi evading .ill the stritihcd rocks, which have, on this account, 1 
throughout the entire peninsula, was received with been called Fossilifcrmis strata It is difficult or 
immense popularity F repaired to Milan ou its impossible to detect fchtm in the met&rcioiphic 
being declared the capital of the Cisalpine republic, rot ks, for the changes that altered the matrix have 
and there obtain* d tin gTode of officer m tin 1 N 0 ift<<t*d the oigamsms, so as either almost or 
Lombard legion On the downfall of tlu republic, iltogitlni toobliteritc them In tin. fundamental 
he retreated with tin i r c n« h into Genoa, when im< i si hist uid gneiss tiny lia\ c cse aped notice, if 
in the midst of tin tinois ot a rigorous siege he <\<i Hu v < Muted uul it is only withm the last 
composed two cxepnsitc exits to Luu/ta Valla nu i << ! f w \iais tint thur pi esc rut li ih been ehtccfcoel m 


Oaduta da Caia/lo y and Alt A man rwoudn 1 j tin gm iss and otlid loth*, which arc the greatly 
subsequently ente r< d I'rum with tin intention of ! mi t immphoM d i< pit s< nt itius of the Lower 8ilu 
joining Napoleon's expedition aguint I u< lend, j rim Mi imihs m tin moth ot Scotland 


and prepan d a much ulmirttl mi sum of St«jm s| 


* onditiun >. m winch fossils occur are very 


H$f7lt%T)in\tal Journey, to am is< luiusi If in Lnglidi xenons In hour Huston ne beds the on-line 
On the failutc ot the pi m, In return'd to Mil m unions in but shghtlv iltuul, uul ire spoken of 
And propaiod a splendid edition ot Montce m uli s is subhead In tins state an the hholN in some 
works, with notes md liisteun d lifiiuun - rmed stab' ulus, uul tin i* minis of tht hugo 
Qpere di Jimmondo ft! onto uadi, )>n I uui Mussi stiuthious buds ot \i w /« d uul, which still retain 
(Milan, 1807 -180S), a \<ry rm iditnm At this a In < poitionnftln mini il bisis In the progress 
tunc, lie also published Ins exquisite poem, m ot lossilis it ion cni} ti iu ot aminil subatmeo 
blank veise, J St point which at oiu i plued him disippe irs md it wi lind tin body it this stage, 
.among the classic authois of lus lountry In witiiout bun' illccbd by invotlni (huige, it i» 
the Burn* ycai, Ik mis appoint* d to tin chair of fia< ih md fi i * I H hki soon of the hIk 11s m the 


eloquence m l*ma, and continued to occupy the London cliy 
post, to the delight ind bcmtit of lus stuele nts mg inhlti itmn 
until the piofc htomhip was HuppitsHiil in all tin I by tin disippe 


London cliy j* t free pic nth liowc x a, a pttnly- 
ing mill ti ition *" ipu s tin ( ixitns hit m the fofisil 
by tin ills ipp< i tin < of tin umri tl nutter, and it 


colleges ot Itily 11 is maiunu itm whin ss, ])<U then becomes h lduud uul sohditnd Sometimes 


Orajint c (hit Vflmo dillu J tth rat in o, is i in isle i 
piece of beautiful, noble uni pit untie willing 


tin whole oigm in is dis^oKid uid earned of! by 
piece of beautiful, noble uul pitnotic willing w etc i pueolitm the lock md its tonne i pic Hence 
From the tunc l 1 lost faith m tin sinicrity ot is indu it< d b^ the nioul 1 of its outci surtecc an»l 
lion iparte’a intentions to his cmiiuLix lu not only tin cist ot its mini m the locky mitnx, Jc a\ lug 
Ceased to wxuslup his c irly idol, but <mnlu\cd the a c i\it\ bifwicn tin c ist ind the mould agreeing 
full powers ot Ins wi ith uni sy. isin m eh nounung with tin si/< «>] the te^d r l his eaxit v is oe e i&ion 

his treaclieiy Aftci x anous \ n issitmle s, J* linilK illy tilled up with c vh mmiH sp ir Hint, or Homo 

sought icfuge in Ihitim about 1SJ(», and ho..u other limit r il uid \u tliusobtun the foim of tlio 
mastered tin huiguigc mithcimth to e ontribnfi to oijimsin, with the m n kings <>i tin outer md nun r 
the (Jumhth/ and Ldtn/nn jh fhimts In London suitues but nit ( \luhiting tin inteniil stiuctu.ro 
some of Inn btst waitings wen piiblisln d - \ i/ J’ln most id\imtd md ] nice t condition of fossilwi 
JCt/iays on fttrana and J)anh, J)t no so snl dtl turn i tint u wlinli not onlv the evtnnil form, 

JJecimurotM , J)(St ot so ' (onto utl hsfttdt J)antt y uni > hut ilso the most minute uul < omplic itctl inti rnal 

\ anous minor compositions He died Oetobei 10, J oigmis itmn is nt mud m whu lithe oigamsm losca 
1827, ot diopsy, at ’Luinhani isnu in ir London the whole or its ceuistitui nts, j>aitnh by pirticle, 
Ilia woiks in pieise atul Atr«e wue published m| uul is , wh Jilth inoJceuh js it monel, its piteous 
Milm, 1822, by fchlu stu 1 1 iken by i little nmheuh of motln l hiibbtancc, »» 


or without w itci tin e\ea\itiem of whnh lus V* ^ "Vu 11 

contnlmU il m itm il loi H„ « JN „f U.l |„it ,t is " f f 1,ul j ,u< 1 ***>coi»w /uuture - the cejJ*, 

dnmMHt U, jirnlul ||,o fuss , s mum, lnt,lv M-yl '« ■« K m -W U w.n« « »cU <* the 

with....* the « ill mil lifts is i suious o)«t»tk to ““ ,luIKlv ,A ' S a ‘ d,1 "« s 

eacftladiug the eh fe in cs I Ossl L l FUNS \s f ir us hie^e lx on yet deter- 

„ mined trom the Tockvtabhts of the earth’s crust, 

FO 8SA LT FL IU' or FI T vm> (t VI LOW ^ funs first ippi irul m the Dtxonnu pcnewl, but then 
was an ancient pimlcgt by the csown'only spumgly ne«t nioie than nine or ten epeeica 

to Imrom and others, which implied the right of|ha\ing hem olvxive.il lu the imiucdiateh suc- 
diwning female 4 felons m i elite h, and h uiging J c ceding Toil im isuits tlu'v suddmh rt'achexf their 


t iken by i htlli moleeuh ot motln 1 biihbtancc, »» 

mss,,„ T'oss.Kd.ie /.» s„, f„.,„ i ,n<o, i sllu , l ‘"."W" 1 " >" "y «<-' nud^^m 

h .» tihcAtiou ,S V .lit, h m’nmil. uth , „U iT , I’, 1 ' V J l" 1 Ml1 '' '/ "> l».t md tr,ts oxhi- 
tl „n wll n ,t. . 4 1 , . .4 r ..i.. i. . . I biting m then silicitiod 01 eileilieel stems all the 


male fe Ions ou i gdlown 


l m iMinuni ele \e1o]>ment J he ele nsc fetrests and the 


FOSSA'NO, a town of Pudiimnt m the admim ;V <>,St ‘ ltl,1 ° 1 s l , H Uc th ‘ S V ° l i M ^ T 1 8 , ult ? i 
Btramo eli\ ibiou ot (\>ni or (’uimo, is wtnattd ou the fciuir £ n '" ih thftt tht > iorui ^L 1 hu ^° b , ulk of , th ® 
left bank of the Stum, on a lull surmounted by .in V Upwards ot JoO s^ens have been 

old castle, 14 imks north oust of tom It is sm (ksulbu, I so T of thrru tre ° fT oT a BU0 
rounded with old walls, uul is well built, but the J huu to hi * the , wminuiiems of the immense SigiL 
houses are treeted oxer arcade under which run 1 clu ‘ , ™ d Lepuloduidrons whose remains are found* 
the footwijs, and thus the -t.ccts hive a some ^f 8uuatu } " lth thil1 * 1,1 \ ht ( ^bomterous rocks, 
what gloomy apjx ounce Jt his a handsome ^ ^ty tlm e species haxe been iound m Permit 
cathedi al, ten churches, a royal college, .and nume- 8tr ? tl , Mftn ^ ne " forms W** » ^ 
rous minor educational msUtutions, silk factories, J ml . thcir nl ! mbor is increased m the Oolite. The 


paper mills, and tanneries Fop 16,423 


fitsh- water beds of this period contain n um erous: 
lx autiful ferns, upw arcls of hfty speenes having been 


WA'afiTT /t j. j* > i 4 , , I -v»uw.ui tu.wj v. uavuig HWU 

^ du S of the earth), | described. The marine beds of the Crotaceooft 




FOSSILIFEROUS EOOKS-FOUdBA 


period contain very few forma, and in tke Tertiary and republished m Bohn’* Standard Librtqry to 
rooks they are equally rare 1852 

FOSSUil'FEKOUS JfcOCKS are those which FO'TftERGILL PROCESS. Thuua one of the 
■contain organic remains If wc ext ept the lowest numerous dry processes m Photography (<J. V.) 
mctamorphic rocks, in which, as yet, no fossils which have lot their object the preservation of 
have lieen found, thi teim is equivalent to the sensitive plates itidj h>i exposure. It is named 
‘stratified rocks,’ u lmi used compnhcnsivcH , but aftu tlu lmtnlm, uul consists m the partial 
it may also be applied to a particular lnd, as wlnn runenalof tin fuc mti ite of silvoi which adheres 
we Bpcak of ail imfobsilift unis sandstone comp uul to tin collodion tdm on withdi awing it from tho 
with the neiglibouimg fossiliftrous shale or linn sensitising bath by washing with water, and the 
stone subsiqm nt touvi isioii of tin um lining fiee nitrate 

FOSSOMBHONF, i small episcopal town of s d\u into ilbumiii itc and chlondool silver by 
Italy, m the proximo ot Fibmo md P.suo, is I™ ll,I1 b r ox ‘ l tb ‘ P ht< * ih[nU albli ; iu !;> “»utaming 
pleasantly situ it* d on a lull on tin hit buik of tlu Minub ot umnouium, tin i\usm>( all m men being 
Metauro — whu h is luu fumim.l by a hue modern Anally w islndotl by \iohnt igit .tumwith a louioua 
bridge -11 miles eist of tin town of Lrbino It of p [ } lL l ,UUs bun U «ot aside to 

rose in tlu 14th t , fiorn the nuns of Pot uni *v;/i J di uu oil folds of blotting pipci, aic, when diy, 

»rwm, d< stiov. d 1;\ tl» uul Loinl.uds Som. >' >'•> »<>' >>"' 1 <« ;l‘0;S ,,f manipulation, soo 

interesting homiui him i ijitmns anil i< minis ot l ho. b udwnJis l hotoijntphu ( finm'stri/ ^ 

nncnnt nty u< contumd in tlu < it hull U of M FOUCHF, losi i if, Dukt of Uti uite\ tlm son of 

Aldobrindo F is cch In itul for its tun in muf u. A 81 a t ^ U1)f NN ls bom it iN intis, 2<)th May 1763, 

turm of < ujh ts uul woollui iloths, md putu ulailj lM ,i u hnated it the O' it one lit haded the 
for the cudiint Milk ot iN in ighhoinliood Hun Jto olution w itb « nthusi imih, and in 1 7«h> hi came a 
miles from F is 11 Monti d \sduihili, fun. ms h | lm m j„ , «,f tin N it ion i! (biiwution Ho voted Jor 
tlie hcciu ol tlu ingiLMimnt in which tlu filth* i t j u j, t th of kouis \\) md w u one of the' com 
mnian geiuiil was ih h it< d md killed by tlu j 1I1|S UOIJ , 1S () | tin foinmittei of Public h lie tv sent 
Kom ins m J<>7 i. i s.i Luuo I u omo, H tdouu ' |, Vl)11 m i^ejj. t( , that < ity to obedience. 

* Ptttuhi dt J oswiihuui j |,| 17«) r ,, In mu < \p< He d from tin Convention as 

FOSTER, lonx, i will known English ismyist, i dmgenms I . i imist, and kept in < oiihneineut for 

w is bum m tin pm-di of U ilil w, oiUslnu , St p 1 i shmt turn Aitei the it volution of the IBtll 

tenihci 17, 1770 Hi wise dm itidtoi tin iiunistiy | Ihumiin (7th Noyemhii 1 700), in which he took 

at the Bipti t < <>1 1c gc it 1 Mstol, but tftu Jin uh 1 i J*ut V is nunintu ot polm (m office to winch 

mg tor si v 1 1 d y t u >> to \ minis in dl ion ngitioiu 1 In hid 1»< i n ippmutid on the ,11st July of the 
williMi) lndilh m nr mm s, he i solvid to eh \uti hum yi it ), oig inisi d an i \1 r lonlin ity Jinht e Ho 
himself ni only to lit % i itim llii / ss/c»/ , m a'leslimnd tlu lie w ion mini nt fioiu dudH of 
JSi/itH Of httns NUI (iiihlislu d ill ISO", while In j uolc in i and by his adsiee the but ol fimupts wan 
w is otli.uting im piMtm ot i 1> ij*tist ihipil it ( e lohe d i <u in i il mine Hy j»uk 1 nine d, and the pun 
Fioine, m Smni ist t->li)ie JJicy wtii oily tmu ni.eipli ot nmih r ition and e one ill itum ste iddv idln md 
numbi l -On i M ah’s \\ nting Mt nnuis ol llimsili to 1 1 ih lemuk upon tin execution ot the JJuke 
On Illusion ot ( li until On tlu Vjiplu itnni of | d I riglin ii w is \iiy h ipj>> ‘ fV (^ bn n })t* 7// un 
the Ilpitlu t hoinente , md On sonn of the (’ nisi s 1 t / not , iVsf nn> fault ’ (It is nine It woint thin 1 < iinio , 
bv which l\uiL r ili<il Kiligion his hi'ii n milted jit u 1 bhtnt/n) Ju Inly ISO I, In was agmi jd uul 
less uuplibli to pe 1 sons lit i 7ilti\ itul lidi , ut »t till In ill ot tlu Jiolu I His i Im f end' iivoiu wuc 
.Sir hum s Mi'kmi.»h did not Jn s«t iti to itliim 1 dm c fi «1, as hi hue , 1 o dt u lung i lie loyalists to tlio 
tint tiny slnwul the 11 mtlior to )>• ‘one of tlu , impend thrum l»> ]»nuh nt inoeli 1 it ion In 1809, 

most piofonnd md i]<»ipunt wnteM thit I n 1 md tin nijw ror <onfernd on him tJu title of Olikt of 

lias pjodiiu d ’ r lln> Ii m b<< n nmukihly j» ipu j Oti » to dongwith lirje gi mts tioin the reuflwi 
lar, espeu illy inion_, tlie moii Llioughtful oi tlu j of tie V ljiolif in tinitoiy \n uugn u<h d 1 \jiriN 
< oimiiuuii s % md lii\t gone through ujiw ud-i ot 1 non, howsei, 111 1 pioi 1 mi ition lost him the 
twenty edition In iSns, J minud the 1 uly tojfivoiii >f Nijioleon, md in tlu following ycai ho 

whom lus is ns win ongintlly uldussf 1, md | w is force <1 to 11 sign In tin e unipaign «>t 181 h tlui 

retiree l to Ihuuron on tin \\ it«i, m Monustei lm< ' 1 nipuoi suminoiu d F to lu id ejunteis at L)u Helen, 

wdie'U lie livid 1 ijuut, studious, hhritj liti , uul h nt him tlunee is govrnor of the lllvnau 
prcuhmg, liowi m 1, 111 tin Mlligisiound iboiil on[pio\m< uul, alter the hittli ot Lujihu , to Kome 

bund In 1S19 ipp» 11 1 <1 his ulebiiled / <10// and Isaph h, in ende r to kie j> a watehupou Murat’s 
on the Ini' 0/ 1'ojml ir J /n mum m whuli h« I jnoni dings ih mg ie t ailed to F iris in thu Hjuing 
urges tin lmcsiity ol 1 lutiund system of <du of 1814, lu prcdutidthc downf ill of Napoh ou e ven 
cation. He w is long the pnmipd wntir in the lu foie Ins arm il m I'rime \itci tlu roi’« 

JSchctic uul 1 Milutnin fii»u his eontnhu d»du ition, h advisul him to ah mdon ^ ICurope 

turns to that m il i/nu w is pul hshi d h> J)r Pin 1 in altogether On Ins re turn fienn Fllu, Kapolcoil 
1844. lit dud it Htijulton in 11 Bristol, (htoher agim nommited him minister of nolle f , hut after 
15, 1S4J F was a mm <4 duj» but smubre piety the hittle of \\ itcrloo, I pi mi el himiRlf at the 
The shadows, tlnit ovuhung )»m soul wen hinnui, | h» ul of the jiroviMimiil gove umu nt, brought about 
those of an inborn mil inch >1}, uul li iel nothing [ th 1 a pit ill at ie >n of Puns, drew haek tin arxny 
m common with the npubive gloom of lngotiy 01 In hind tin I one, md thereby jirevuite d unnoces- 
fanaticism. His thinkm^, is lugged, massive, and J sary blombhe d At the JUslor ition, Loiiw XVIII 
orig inal , and at turns, when his great lmigination ie ijijusn'id him minister <if jiolu ( , hut In ri signed 
rouses iteelf from sleep, a &plcn«le»ur of llluHtratum j his edlne m a fe w montlH v and wont cs ambassador 
breaks over his pages th it startli the reader both Jhe-eihn The Iiw of *ue 12th January 1816, 
by its beauty and its suggestive nc-s I5i s elos tin • 1» irnsl nu ill thorn v ho had voted for the death of 
works already mentioned, F published several Ja*un V\ I , was cx-uidcd to F also, who from 
others, of which the most important is an Intro- j that tmu josnbd in oillere nt narts of Austn^ft. 
ductory Essay to Doddridge's jW and ProgruM j He dwd F Trieste, 2Cth December 1820, lcayiug 
of Rdigtm (1825) Compare the Lift and Correa j an immense fortune. Napoleon, at St Helena, called 
pondenee of F <2 vola. 1846), edited by J E. Hyland, j F ‘a miscreant of all colours, * and Boum&me 
*1LU 4 *$ 




POU0EKES— fOXJLia 


declares that lie ‘ never regarded a benefit in any 
other light than, as a means of injuring Ins bene 
factor' —statements which arc far too exaggerated 
to be worth much. The simple truth appears 
to be, that F ^as a man whose highest pi mu pie • 
was self- interest, but whose sagacity was not h sn 1 
conspicuous, and who never foiled to give the 1 
governments which he wiu»l the sound* it political 
advice It u true, however, that ho w m imscru 
pul oils in passing from our jurty to anotlm, md 
that he was an ehstitul* of p*»htu d inorihty n 1 
Napoleon himself In 18J1, appeared a wnik* 
entithd MCmom ? d< I'uwfa Pn< d Oh nr 
by A Rt.aucUamp, which, thou h <h*Jin<l to be 
spurious by the sons of I*' , m g* ru i illy lu M to hiw 
boon based on gt mum doi uim nti 

FOUGEREK, aliuwKnnic town ot hi him, m tin 1 
department of fib ct\ilun*, si unis on i lull on, 
tliO right bank ot flu Con* moil 28 mil* < north c nt j 
Of* Ileum s It is i well built town, with wnh j 
streets, mid in the old qn ut» t i< ( uns ti ues ot tin | 
middle ages in the uu u nt in uh which still 1 
obtrude in sonic plie*H upon the dmN Pin c istle 1 
of F is pictmcsqu* but be mg (oiniii nub d by otln i 
parts of the town, tor ins but; a tcrblo ddi uu I ) j 
the neighbourhood is a gi* it finest cont lining! 
Driudical it mama A furious * ng im me nt tunk , 
plait here between tin \<ruU m io>rili^ts md tin i 
Republicans, November 15, 17 ( H I Ji is niirm j 
facturcs ot Hail cloth, c uu is, tipi, fl nine 1, Ini | 
hats, &( , and cl work , prmupill\ for tin dyeing, 
of Bcarlet In the vicinity in nnportint • 1 i«s uni! 
paper woiUh Fop ( )fM j 

FOTJLA, isolifcuy i«l( in tin Atl uitn , i!“> milt s i 
weflt of tin Maud uul ot Mu fluid It is 1 1 »\ 1 Ji J 
miles m extent, uid consists ol h\c* lullri (highest, < 
1 100 feet), UNing ate ♦ ply out of the w it« i I In ae a | 
cliffs are aubb nn , met couml wrths* i buds ’I lu i 
isle is seen from Orkney m tun \\ « itliei and is 1 
Slip] rose cl to be the Mtinn limit ot tin uuunN 1 
It lias only one luulmgnlu* Jt is inhibited b\ 
about 250 lislit mien J 1 i onsihti ot s uidstom with 
a small patch ot m mite gm i s, nueishte md 
clay slate* m the noith e ist coinci 

FOULD, AcTinir, was bom in Firis on tlu 
31st of October 1S00, and v\ is ttlut ittel it tin 
Lycfc (Imi lein ignc , one of the most eeUlnited 
establishments of 1 'uh He oiuinalU belonged to 
the Jewish ere ed, his firmly bung wealth} lew 
bankers, but now adheus to the Fiotesfmt faith 
Early in life, he wis imtiited into tmmeiil ti uis 
actions by his tithe i, md his nituril tiluits 
were developed bv trail in Fruope uul the list j 
In 1842, he begin Ins juhtn d c imi being tlu n I 
chosen as a memlui of tlu c oum il gi nt tal of tin | 
Halites Pyit nC*es, and imnudiitel\ it to elected i! 
deputy for Taring the chief tewn ot tint depart 
ment He soou nqiuied a liuh position in tin 
Chamber of I)e}mtns tor tlu punltu tilent with 
which he handled qm stums ot tinnnee md ]>ohtu d j 
economy In 1S44, lu was appointed icqiorter to, 
tlie commission on stamps on newspipers, and I 
Ins views wok adopter!, in spite ot tlu opposition 
party, he btiug at that period a stanch supporter 
of M Guirot's home anel fen e ign policy After the* 
revolution of 1848, F aeccpteel the new rCgime of 
the republic, md nthnd Jus sc i\ lets ter the pro 
visional go\ cm merit In July IMS lu w is elected 

rrpiescntfttne foi the department of the Sunt, 
and continued to use in public estmution by the 
elevated views he expressed in the, chamber, wild* ; 
opposing among other things i proposed issue of | 
assignats During the pr* side ncy ot Louis Napoleon, j 
V was four times Minister of Finance, and lus 
repeated resignations for state reasons did not ) 


prevent him from being again appointed on the 
occasion of the coup d'tUti, Id December 185L He 
one e more resigned his ptottaoo on the 25th January 
following, in consequence of the decree ordering 
the confiscation of the property of the Orleans 
family The same clay, however, he was created a 


pktiou of the palace of the Louvre, and other great 
iru asun h lie remained oin of the most confidential 
miiustc i of Napoleon 111 till December 1800, when 
In w ts su»re«ekd as minister of state by Comte 
\\ iltwsky He w is out of office up to the 14th 
November 1801, at w huh ditc lie was reapjiomted 
imam* lu’iuMu his long expe ru nee, and well known 
ilnlitv as .i fin me »r poinfmg him out as the man 
loin me * tlu c i isis ot flic French finances at that 
tmu 

I'OI Lfs, Itoiri i i uul \nbi ew, two eminent 
pi ut« is of (JliHgow, In others, whose names are 
u u 1 1 1 v cl tss* tl tog* Uu r -ltob* rt, tlu rider born in 
th it uf\, \pid 20 1707, w is bred, uul, like Allan 
Pimxi\, for sortu tunc jnutiscd s a barber -m 
1 1 line (I ip of flowing periwigs, i ])rofitibk and 
ii^potiblc pioussiou Hiving itt i ink d Uir several 
V ns Liu k e tin* s ot tin eel* tinted Di Francis 
JIutcluion tlu u Fiolt^soi ot Mor il Philosophy m 
(Jlisgow l nncisifv b' as id\ is* d b> that gentle- 
in m to become i bo elk i In winter. In and 
Ills biotin r Andie w Jioin Noviinlui 21, 171 -2) 
*nq)lo}ecl them selves ■ n tc lebmg Imguagcs, uul lu 
surniuu, the v m uk toil exclusions to the ( ooti- 
iu nt , uul tb<r< b\ ueniiicd a consult rihk amount 
<>t b uning and knowkel^e of tlu world Andrew 
seems to It iv* be . n d sn/mel for tin ehiuch In 
1727 lu *nt*nd us a Htmlcnl it the rmivcrsitv of 
(Misgow, wlure lu is oppose el to li t\c undergone* a. 
ii ul 11 corn « of stueh About tin end of 17 
Fob* rt be , m busnu *es ru ( li g »w i*» 1 ]>rmter, Ins 
first public itunis lu mg » bn tl> ot in ligious 11 at me 
In 1712, he^ ])ublislnd an elegmt edition ill 4to of 
/> m<hw /V/oAreus 0/1 tUathtw sup]»oscd to bo 
Hu first Lie k w oik pi nit* dm (dusgow In I74k 
he w is ippmntid jniiitui to the university In 
I7U lie luouglit out Ins * e le hi it* d immaculate 
edition ot Hni ut, 12rno, cub printed sheet ot 
win* h w is lnmg up 111 the 1 oik go ot Glasgow, and 
1 it u ii«l ofbnd foi tho e]i«<overy of any mac 
curie v Noon attor, lu took Iub broth* r Andrew into 
p irtm iblnp , md foi thirty yeirs they continued 
to bring out some of the finest specimens of correct 
uul el* gint printing, paituulirly in the Latin 
and (rre*k clissies winch the ISth c produced, 
utlur in thn country 01 on the continent. Among 
them wen ( ueioswoiks, in 20 volumes, Caesars 
( oinm* ntiriLs, folio Homer’s works, 4 vols , 
Hciodotus ( l vols <Sx , also an edition of the 
( * r* t k 1 * staim nt , Gra> ’s poems Pope’s works , 
a Julio edition of Milton, and other publications 
m 1* nglisl With the vnew of promoting tho 
cultu ition of the fine arts m Scotland, Rolierfc 
Fouhs, attei a two years’ visit to the continent in 
prepu itum, commenced, in 1753, m academy at 
Glasgow for the instruction of youth in painting 
anil seul])ture The great exjiense attending thxa 
mstitutum led to the diMmo of the printing 
business which however continued to be earned on 
till the death of Andrew September 18, 1775 In 
177fi, Robert exhibited and sold at Christie's, Pall 
M ill U mdon, the remain cb r of his paintings, when, 
atte l ill expenses were defrayed, tho balance m h» 
tvvoui jvmoirated only to fifteen shillings % 
<iit d tho same year at Edinburgh, on his return to 
Scotland. He was twice married, and left several 
children. One of them was a printer in Glasgow as 
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late mi 1806. His Virgil, printed ux 1778, and bis 
ASachylus, 1786, for beauty and exactness, were not 
unworthy of the name of Fouhs 

FOUNDATION This tertn may be applied 
either to the surface or bed on which a building 
rests, or to the lower part of the building winch 
rests on the natural bed 1 Foundation os tht 
bed — The best that can be had is solid rock or any 
kind of resisting mcompussibh* stiatum, free from 
water Where there is no chance of water, saml 
forms a solid foundation Wluu tin soil is soft, 
loose, and shifting, a solid bcaivng cm be obt lined 
only by diivuig ptUs <n long beams of wood, sharp- 
ened at tin i nd, through tlu soft soil till tlu> 
reach a hard bottom is tin n planked oi laid 

With crossbeams, on which tlu mijx rstructuie is 
i built Tlu ]nus oi mmy budges are formed in 
| this m inner Whole the soil is soft but not 
I shifting a* m the < iu of made oi deposited earth, 
the method of Conn (tint) (q \ ) is idopted— l e , a 
largo Mii-face is lud with bioktn until oi gruel, 
and run together with hot him so as to toim i 
broad hi] id utilieial roe k, on which the* building 
may rest. 2 Found ltion as tin Inst of the building 
— The bro nit r ind lugci tlu lowci touist^ of tlu 
mason woik tlu ‘trongei tin will r l In stoms 
should, if possible, c xt* iid through md tluough, * ml 
project on t at h side of tlu wall 

111 the best pmodb of nt, the found itums have 
always been most ittuiti\el> consult ml The 
Romans formed solid be armjs ot conentt as above 
deserdn d, and piul gn it ittcntiou to sttun tlu 
stability of th« n buildings Jn ihc duk s, when 
then* was want, of 1 now ledge (ninbmed with want 
of matt rials and means, m my buildings fill honi 
the yielding of tlio foundations Some of tlu 
earlier Gothic buildings il »e> Huflr led liom tilt same 
cause But knowledge came with ivptiu nte, md 
the foundations of the 1 etc i (lot) in bmidings, dm mg 
the 14th and 15th c< ntuin s wt it built with t xln me 
care, and on the virgin soil - tin atones In mg is 
finely elresHcd as those ibou* ground where neees 
sary to icsist a stioiig tlmist And where tlu 
weight is thrown um<juillv <»n pun md w ills, 
these detach<H.l points in all e ire fully united 
below the floor with i net woik <>i solid w ill * 

Bad foundations hive been the eaust nt the rum 
of many mode in bmlelmgs r l Lus li is iimen from 
tho costly* natuie of miking a good found it ion, 
when the soil >* not n it ui illy smtibli But jt 
is clear that no expense should In rpired t' nuke 
tho found iti on good, is the v due md stability oi 
the supci strue tui e dc jiciiel entucly on the Kcunty 
of the foundation 

v FOUNDER, also celled LaxitniHs, eonaists of 
inflamma tion of the v as? ul u sensitive 1 iminn of i he 
horse’s foot It is rarely met with m catth* ot 
fiheep, owing to the < on < spending structures bung 
jn them greatly less developed Oicafii dually, the 
arc strained from severe exertion, more 
frequently, they suffer from 11 k morbid effects of 
cold, which is especially injurious after the rxute 
jnent and exhaustion of lihour V< rv commonly 
also, they become inflamed Ire an their close sympathy 
, with diseases of the digi stive orgius oft< n following 

* engorgement of the stomaih, or inflammation of 
the bowels All four fort aic sometime <e affected, 
more usually the fore one h only Tlu y arc hot 
and tender ; the animal stands as irur h as possible 
upon his heels trembles and groans when moved 
and is m a state of acute fev er and pain Except 
when following superpurgation or internal disease, 
bleeding is useful. The shoes jnu-»t at once be 
r emo ved, and the toes, if long, reduced, but no 
farther rasping or cutting is permissible The 


feet must be enveloped m hot bran pcultita^.ftad 
kdpt off the hard ground by a plentiful 
of short litter Soap and water clysters, 
if necessary every hour, usually suffice to opfn 
the bowels, which are very irritable, and phyaty 
if requited, must therefore be used with eixtremo 
caution Two elraelmis of aloes is an aiftnlfc 
dose m foumUr J!ivc> tho strain taken off tho 
inflamed lamina) by getting the* animal, if possible, 
to ho down, oi where this is impracticable, by 
slinging lum When tho inflammation continues 
so long that serum and lymph aro poured out 
bctwmi tlu suoitixe and horny limiiue, they 
must lum fiic exit provided, by making an opening 
thiomdi tlu toe with i small drawing knife This 
m ty ]>i e v i nt the pxnruud and disfigured feet that 
in v] »t to follow u \c*ro and rein ated attacks After 
tho acute symptoms pass, cold ipplications to the 
ft ( t, ami i lniicl bliste i lound the c oronet, help to 
restore the juris to then natuial condition • 

FOUNDING or M l T YL < ' \STIN ft, is tho art 
of obt lining e iste of iny cksmd object by meant of 
pouring incited met il into moulds prepired for tho 
purpose It ha* ns( n to gie it import am o m recent 
turns, on if count oi t lie* in my now applications of 
non linn found intr, bt u?s toumlmg tyjie founding, 
is well is e istnu in biou/e and am, are tho prux- 
< i 1 1 il divisions ot tho art 'I In casting of the finer 
ns t ils uid .Hoy i, in gold, ** 1 1 \ 1 1 , and Co nnaii silver, 
is m < is i mh < < uduetc (1 on a siriiillc r scale* 

Winn llu « istmg of m object is required, it iff 
nui^iiy, m tlic lirst pint, to make a pattern. 
Suppo c it to l>< i pi mi mund iron jnllar, suolv 
is is use cl for hinging a gitc ii|xm A pittem of 
this is tunu d in some woqd which can lie readily 
mule smooth on the Nurf uo, such is pine, and then 
vsi nislic d m p unte d so is to e ome fn c*ly out of tho 
mould r l Ins woodt u pill u, oi uiy similar pattern, 
is il ways m uh in it hast two piece n, tho division 
bung li ngthw isr, for t niiHon winch wo shall pro 
«uiitly sc i Jhc m xt Me p is to pupai e* the mould 
llu moiilfb me cl by tin non foumloi arc either of 
s md or In mi, but more gc m i illy of lim sand Tio- 
cccdmg with tho piopuatjon of the mould, tho 
loimdc i tik« s i mcmlding box, whu ii is (onijMwxl of 
two open lion h urns with * loss bus, the* otic, fitting 
e\nc*'\ on tin otlu i, by nn ms of pins in tho upper, 
chopping into hole c In tin lower frame One- 
h ilt ot tlu hc)v is fit st filled with damp Maud, and 
tlu i»itlcrn laid upon it, a littln dry parting mnd 
1m mg sprinkle d on tlu oiirfiu The uppe r half of 
tin lio\ is then put on, md Hind fn inly larnrncd all 
round tlu pittem r J lit box ib flicn carefully 
ope md, md, when the* pittem ih mnoved, it» mi- 
iresMon iff lc tt in the sand Tht mould at this stage, 
lowevci is generally lough and hiokcn It i» 
m ci scu \ , the re fore , to give it a be ttc i finish, which 
is done by t iking each half of the mould separately, 
rr patting it with i fmnlJ trowel md n introducing 
the com spoiidmg half oi tlu jiatlc ni till the linprce- 
moij is iirin md perfect Fmilly, tlie surface oi the 
mould is coated with rhircoal dust, which given a 
smooth surf ice to the futim < asting These columuff 
being nude hollow, there is yet another matter to 
arririge be fore the c anting can be made - namely, tho 
Cftrt In tlu instirut before us, it would simply be a 
rod of non, cove red with straw and loam to what* 
ever flue hues'? the internal diameter of the column 
hippemd to rcijum Tl r one of course occupies 
tlu cfntrnoftlu mould 

Tin e a«t iron is .tic It? d with coke in a round firf* 
hue k furnace*, called a aipola, tho heat being urged 
l>y moans or a jKiwerful bhwt, created by fanixcm 
re volving it a high speed The molten metal iff raft 
from a tap at tlu bottom of the furnace into ft 
malleable iron ladle, lined with clay, foam which HI 
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is poured into the mould through liolefl called runner* Munich, finished in 1850 , which stands 04 lest 
or gates When the mould is newly filled, numerous high, the face being equal to the height of a m a n . 
jets of blue flame issue from as many small holes It took eight years to cast, and the cost of the 
pierced in the sand. Tin hi perforations are necca- bronze used was about £ 10,000 
sary for the escape of air uul othei gases product d FOUNDLING HOSPITALS, establishment* 
by the action of the hot m< t il on tin mould (/an in winch children that have been abandoned by 
xnnrft also bo taken not to have the mould too tin ir patents and found by others, are nurtured at 
damp, otherwise steam is genuattd, which may j the public t xpons< Amongst the ancient nations, 
cause holes in the casting inel even force pait ot j tin sc institutions wcli not unknown, though as 
the mot.il out ot tin mould Tin testing nm uih jtln law usually pi in cl the powci of life and death 
covered up for a turn in older to cool slowly, and l in tlu hands of tin father, and permitted him to 
is then removed by (making avviy the Hind, uni j si 11 Jmh childim into slavery, it is to l»e fcaied 
drawing out the c on i tint miuitunh, as imong cistern nations at the 

In the case ot a. tinted, oi otherwise orn um nte el j >tn t div, w is tin usu.il mode of solving the 
pillar, the pit Loin would leepiiM to In m it K nt iom j dithculty which tounclling hospitals arc intended to 
pieces instead oi two, bee nine it is only i phn Jm <t Desertion howevn md txposuic as leas 
pattern that will conn out ot the mould jn b lives j itreuious were' still inoi* fitquent crimes, and to 
without toiuing aw iy the Mini Winn a patbin m at these, the reception xml education of femnd- 
18 ncci esarily m icb in be vend pie c is, it is el* iwu l, r ,gs wen enjoined on pm ite persons, to whom 
O&fc of the mould bit b> bit, to tin light oi bit tin > wen assigned in piopeitv Winn tins means 
as the c we may be, and ho puls Irom tin me I „f support filled, tlu \ wen pi otec ted by the state. 
Without bi cakmg it I he Fgyptuns md J In b ms ue praised by the 

Suppowe tlmt u small ornunintal \ ue w b to < ] ivuc il hjstoiians lor discemi iguig the exposure 
surmount the jnlln, tin ioiuuh i wmdd pn put ibe oiinfmts Pbc piwtue oj exposing mf uits piob- 
pattorn ot ibis m a moie tliboiite mimici If. nl»l> prevaileel nm unmiLst tin (Ut manic nations 
would first mould it nnux oi e I iy tioinwliuli i j >M \uns to tbc mtindiu lion ot ( hnsti imty , and 
cast in planter ot Fans is in uh , fioiutlut, I'uu, i though '1 n itus s i\ s tb it ml mtw nle was forbnlelcn, 
cost is taken m an ille>> of tin md l< ul wlmli, m lee 1 uut, in pirtuuiu it is sml to have reached 
after being Hhniply tbised mil divided into tin a baiful In edit F n the pmod at which 

required numbii of pun , is used as a juttem < hustumtv hu um tli ate n ligum of the Kornau 

to cast fiom Ml oiniunntil pith ms, sue li is tnijuie, i se nsibh e ban < in tin spuit of ltgislition 

nguics, se tolls, le ave s emu In d mouldings mil the on tin subjects both ot ml intitule md e xpoaure 
like., lie undo m this wav, white \m until tlu JH tppmnt meL thou h the 1 ifcte i is spoke ri oi by 
ultmute ( anting is to be pmdneeclm (ribbon is one. ot the most stubborn lcnmants 

Very large e ngnu cylnnbis, p uh uul siuh In ithi lidoni, it m ulu illy gave wa\ and the 
vessels, are e isl m Jo mi moulds, whnh u« built ot ('hustim eluiich, it i \.i\ <ail> peiu.d, lent its 
brick, plvete le d with hum, then e n ite el with mil e n< ultra lin lit to the c st iblidmu lit of folinellmg 
dust, and ini illy elm d b\ nn ms ot i im 11ns ) M) spit ils So e ulv is tlu bth c , i species of 

method is adopted with liu< pluuobpeU when i loiindUng hospit il is ml to hive existed nt 

pattern would In* c \p» nsm , mduhui tew c islm_s |, lhi buhop piimitted tlu « bildu n to be 

of one kind ire leejUind depicted m i mu hit lusin wliuli stood be tore tlio 

lion moulds, co ite d witli Mu kle ul oi plunmi o, ( itlmli il, md . i\e them m eliui/e to munlnra 

have icceuifcly been introduced loi e lstm_ pipe s m tin ehuieh but tlu fust aw 11 nit hen treated 

Ulto , tilery llie grcltlv mole cvpelisele ill ill Ui\ one is tint ot Mil ill estibhslud in 7 S 7 piob.eMy 
otliel kind, but tlu > tinbb tin lounelei toelnpense oImJ/chm to tlu 7<>th utuh of tin loaned of 
with a pattern, is, wlunome mule into tlu lequited Nm, wliuli e npuiu d tli it i liousi should hi estab 
from, tluy ue not destn>v«d like moulds of suidm p } it d m e uh town 1m the mi plum ot children 
loam at cac U canting ibuuloneel l»v then puents It is pi ob iblc, liow- 

Bion/e anel biass aie e ist nt moulds piepued ^ \ e l tint foundling hospit ds existi el pi e tty < xten 
with line i fa uni tli in that used h»i iron Fewtei stwl\ it m e ultei p» uo<l, is mention is itiatle of 
and Hiiuilu sot t met illn illo\s uccist m briss them in the eipifcuhrie-, ot the I'ruikigb kin^ 
moulds The type tounde i , on tin otlin h uul, uses J n 1070 t tunnelling hospital w is established in 
moulds of steel, wliuli ire now Weuked to i gie it Montpellier in 1200 m Uimhce k, 111 FJI 2 , 111 Rome , 
extent by a mu him in bloicnn in 1 117 inNuridurg in HU, in Pans, 

The vatic ty ot irtules piodmed b> Joimduig oi m | {(,2 m A n mu m 1 ISO In Fr in< c, the utiLity 
casting aie \ei> liunu ions uuoug otluis vu in iy ot tlnsi c st iblishme nts, wliuli wcu the special 
mention eylnuleis nsUms pipei engines, hi ini'* UPour ot \ me c nt de Fud (q \ ), was early called 
boders, pumps, uul the In ivy urts ot mulmuiy 1U question iml le ttci's pvtent ot (.hailts VII, in 
goimrally, gate's, i uhngs limps, elites, f. ndirs J44 » atbrnudthit luuiy pen sons would make' less 
cooking vessels, ami the like union c union, main disunity m air unioning themsehes ter sin when 
]K>rtiem8 of machine iy uul nununms ornumuld tint tlu \ we.11 not to hive the iharge of 

ohjoets, m brass sculpture md otlui woiks ot tin upbi inking ot tin ir ini mts ’ In (icrni iny, tlic 

art 111 broii7e and tlu 11101 1 eosth me tils One ot s^tun nt ioundhng bospitils wag soon nbmcloued, 
tlio most rem irkuldo e istings \e t t \ceute d b>j tlu t)u elutv of re 11 mg the diddle n being, as in Lnglaud, 

re*ejmmnent» of nunlein esigmceiun , w istlie cvlmdei impost d b\ liw,lirst on the pare 11th then on more 

of thn hydraulic press used toi laismg tin talus ot distuit uhtives, whom filling on the parish, and 
the Ihitanma Jinelgi It mcasuinl f ) ieet x !te.ctb ] x> t e>t ill, on the state The roproich nude by 
molits, the 11 metal bung 10 inches thnk uul weighed J i0 mm t atholic count rms against thu> more natural 
npwarela of twenty tons It remained reel hot fm an mge ment— that it tinche to promote infanticide 
three days, and it w is stvtui clxyb molt Ik lore linn 1S SU( \ to have ben n 111 no degree established by 
could approach it to louiove the Hind Sole plate. * stuistica .1 investigation# Tlu 1 e \ olutionary govem- 
foi stetun lmmnu iw, and loi other pmoobcs, hive ment of France not only adopted the system of 
boon cast 11101 e than double this weight, but tin toiuidlmg hospitals, as it had been banded down to 
same caro was not rcijuirod m tlnir execution In ^ m 1790 declared all ehileircn found to be 
: regard to sculpture, jierhaps the most wonderful children of the state {enfant* de la patne ) Nay, u 
casting known is the colossal statue of Bavaria at a still further premium on immorality, it declared 
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that every girl who should declare her pregnancy and St Petersburg are among the latgeet in the 
should receive a premium of 120 francs 1 The world 

imperial government, m 1811, abolished this insane The Foundling Hospital m Ixnidou WO* «•$*$>* 
enactment, continuing, howev er, the arrangement by lndied bv l ‘ ipt un Thnmaa Ooram, a benevolent 
which the foundling hospitals hail become govern | in 17»1 M , as ‘ au hospital for exposed and deserted 
ment establishments, and the childn n, e luldre n of ' children ' Tlie gtnund in Gmldtord Street VM 
the state The system is still adhered to in Fiance, 1 pun li m <1 from tht Kail of Salisbury for £7000, And 
where foundling hospitals exist in most of tin 1 irge the an lute. «t nt tin hospital was Theodore Jacob* 
towns to the munbii of about 141 in Spun, J son The >v cte m of found l mg hospitals never having 

where the numbu is cdmnbd at 70 uni guui 1 1 m ui approve d m liiglmd, the London hospital W AA 

ally m the Pom in (\xthohc counti us of Furopt , and ( eli mged m I7<»d to wind ll now is vi/ an hospital 
figures art brought foiw ird to pio\i tbit it his foi pool die gil unite chiMion whose inothur$ am 
not exhibited whit would stern to lit its obvious known 1 In * omimtbs pie v iouh to admitting the 
tendency The numbu of eluldteii eh posit* d in child must U sit lsfud ot tlu pie \ ions good character 
the revolving unlit it tin Hospit i] m Pans, in 1 xnd pr» suit me issitv ot tlu motliu Tin quail flea- 

place ot mending is mu! 1>\ llu ul\o< itis ot turn tor xgoveinoi is i don itiou ol l p »0 'rlu credit 

tilt system to hm diminished in propm lion to tin II uul< 1 w is mu of tlu chut bent l u tors ot the 
populition but tlu st »t( mint is uttulv duiu d lu» pit il M< endowed it w it li a in iguihccmt oigau, 
by tb i m in xml Ihotistmt wubrs 'llu expense xml tieepuntlv puloi nud bis oi xtorio of the Me/unah 
ot uumg i child to tlu igi of tu*l\< m tin m tlu eliipel whuh is still 1 1 h hr tied for its muMC. 
Hospit il it I’ms is f l“>2 hams 42 iiutiims oi i r l hough <\u\ if t* niton is pud to tin health and 
trifk less thin 1 10 Du monu nt tint tin thild is eomfoit of llu ehildnn .it tlu Foundling rto ouch 
n< eiv < <1 it is w eughi el mil it its wu lit In It «s tlmi m extent uulu d, is \ u \ ulti n to unlit t Inin for tho 
fiix pounds, it is i oiisiili rid tint its ilium to h\< n hiiels1up s whuh m im ot tin m must (mounter in 
\ery small It h tlu n iimuiIm 1 m i r^istu, uul x ilti r lib \u h iu be < u mfoiirnd l»\ t he* ph\MCian 

form xl ht itumnt is diiwn up *<1 ui\ n mu whuh l hit tlu \ <1** not itt un to tlu height of iverage 

iriayluw bun uun »]* n i with it or of m\ pxi Fn dish nun uul wonuu lhu< an no foundling 
tn ul u milk whuh it D us « it lu r on its pi i on or hospit ds in tlu I mb d M xtis, but tiny e*xuet in 

otherwise, oi tin. b mil it whuh it w u eh posited Mi um ml in ilmost ill tlu stubs ol South, 

its s< \ uid its <lr<ss If i thin impelled b\ i* \nuiu i 

mcdie al m in uul huuhd om r to tin inn sis Vt | DbNT VIN i bism oi |« t foi tin supply of 
Pans, cw 11 < luld u committed to i |«<iil iiiiim i f r < s!» miming w »b i lime me fount mis of every 
mam of whom in ntumd on tin juunno, uul f„ tm mil un ty from tlu wimple Fepnng with it* 
paid 40 (< iibiuu i«li\ Oih*iinns«s u< bioin,ht in ( ,i it iu il bxsm to tlu* most i labor xb uul ornamental 
from tile e ount l V inuim < 10 k< pt b\ tlu Jlospit il, stuutme foi tlu displ w oi supply ol water Ln all 
which return comevmg tin ehihlnn ihmg with' { r, lH tmuilimi hive linn eoiiMidtied as public 

their new molhcis Hie ihildnn thu hoireled e»ut , monunu nts ot tlu gie tie nt impoit Line , and where 

an inspected twm x }• ir by loe d me du il nun tin mhiiu foi then supply h is not bee lfpieivjelod by 

appointed for the pm pose , but the sitriuH me < is 1u { m( 4IIl tli* «]iot mum n i l.xbeuu anil i \pe ndituree 

too often lie glige nt, mil eonseepiently Ihe tn itliidit j, ott< n him me lined to nmki up foi the 
of the children Ivy no nn ms hiuIi is toiondme to cl< lie n n< \ 'Du wple mini \<(ti< ciin ts (<| \ ) ot the 
their lie dill Llu pm nts, and null e el flu lelitions |{ om ms m mstiiuis oi flu import mi light m 
of the children, nn punntteel to nDum tin m it wludi tlu v i* f mlid the fount mis ol tlmr citu« 
anypmod or tlu y mv\ In J«oilI v uloptnl bv an\ ] Vll> h’.. mm town hid it hist om ujiueluef tho 
French Liti/i n who IS ill i londition to miintun v xt« r fn»m w hn li w m clHtriluite d to xs nun) toun 
them "Notw itii i Hiding the pnemtmnsof whuh tun uth« popul it ion n <|uin d 
French wntirs lunst, tlu nuutihfv unoo^st the • [ i) llv , 1 1„ in 1 obj< . t of x fnuntain, and 

‘infanta of tlu st it< ’ i h mi) ,xpi»xllm J lu u ,]tl„ jdi tin v m fni|iie nt ly mxeh subjuksof great 
avorxge Iif* it IS siul do* s n< t e \c e • el four \j irs <h^,I , v uul nn.mfu « m e , tin fmiHt iemntuiw arc 
*52 jxrient dving dm m^ tin lust y< u, uul *Sp*i f ln»s«. wlun tlu wxtfi is tlu gre xtrwt ormimont 
cent during the iir^t tw*l\( \> xis Unix 22 *uit j u t) l( ,,,|ddl» ins fount xiiih ol gnat beauty arid 

of KKI foundlings thus nub th **t v mety ol loiin vein bult, but tin iih« lul nature e>f 

whereas m tin e;< m i xl p'yulvtum V) out ol 100 tJ )( t*(nntun w is ik v* r lost Hight eit SometiineB 
live to twtntx oiu As might nxtmdlv be sii)> t sjtrjjig w es xnluel ove i for pioteetmn with a 
posed, those w)u» do Minni ind u usluntl into ] >( uitiful vault, uul x st xtue oi tlu patton sunt 

the world without ft lends oi nu us, eoimtitute a ph,,d in i me lu with tlusm below toeeintaiii tho 

large piopmtnm e*f the Ihu \ c s uul prostitutes of w xb r lfi town . w lu ie x number of ]»e mons might 
the countrv Oi the male cmiMits uul pnsornrs n ^ ulu to ( i rvv v it one turn, x luge bism ww 
of France, 1 1 p< i <uit u f mndhnus, and fem ile fH <ted with x pill u in th* eoitie, from which 

foundlings feirm one fifth of th* mraiteH of the , ]>i]m s ivliabd ill i*»und e ee h With its se paratc jet 

public heiusts ot prostitution Jin question of , to supply the tiijjiiiul' w ate i while tin h uun wan 
the propriety of eme.uri^mg 8e<rf«v bv the use of t USf ( \ i, (r \\ xshmg tin pit* hers M my * * implcs of 
the turning box, oi of e. tuning tlu ])irents op* nly i kind eif toimt un i> m un On tin following page 
to dcpeisit the ebildien m tin b unis «>l in ofhcei, 1S tepiesenteu x fount tm xt Viterb*., in tho Pafml 
has been, and is still discussed v ith n m h kte nm si Sf it. i wluie ther m m my <*f the h une de scrip 

in France The argument in fax our or the turning tu»n 'J he pillir i sonutmus uurmounbd by a 

box is that hy which the whole institution is Htxtue, or li i j one oi more niuxlhi basins, with 

defended \ir , tint it tends tod.se ourage lntantiueli, ( , m mu 1 1 xl ptn uih uul i*t< e»t water falling from 

and statistics are s ud to be nth*r m f *ve>ur of it, tor b* tu r A b* mtuul iemntuu e»f this nature 

ur this point of view But there are man> eiilu i ( X )st*d m the r«»\ xl pel *e * it Linlithgow, and a 

obvious ronsideratiom of morality md public pohej (0 j, v r .f it his ne^uLlv luem tree ted m front of 
to be taken into account wlinh would nerve to! ji„1^i,hk 1 Inla*( 

counterbalance this advantige, even flujqmsing it j (1 times the breach have di«tmgmshed 

to be real Many Protestant state* have r stab- thdiii* lve.t' bv tin ir imgmheent fountains, tboBO 
behed foundling hospitals, and tbosc of Moscow of Fans and Versailles being olinoBt unnvallaei In 
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England, the fountains at Chafcaworth (q v) and 
those at the Crystal Palace are among the finest, 
ftnf? are remarkable for the great height to which 
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the water is thrown \1 though Homo has lost foui 
fifths of tlio aqueducts which so 1 tv isldy supplii d 
licr with fresh watci m tin turns of tin Frnpiri 
she is still unsurpassed foi tin number bi iut\, uid 
utility of tin public fount mis which adorn ini 
streets and pi u t s 

Modern fountains m, for the mo t put cnlu«l\ 
ornamental T his arise s inun 1 In modi to modi ol 
distributing water iu pipes thiough tin huu t c 
making the f>tm t lount uiih to a gnat < \tt nt 
useless It is found howi v 1 1 , th \l mu town popu 
lations— -both man nnl be 1 st uqiiiic sunn public 
supplies of w du, and th<n< in non lm< 1> supplied 
by the numerous dr inking fount uns wh ch iu 1 m mg 
construtted iu dl out pmuipil tow in 

FOUNTAIN \\ itci is k pn si nttd In i ildically 
by iiiouml hall, hiving wiv> ‘dupes id blue ind 
w r hite, lur\\a\s, calk d a lount un 


FOITQUE, Fm i 'Hit nlli l n mi uK \ni IUlon iu 
la. Mo I ip, a modern (him in mthor, w is gi unison 


times He has himself edited a selection of Ids 
works (Auseru'dhUe I Verke, 12 Bde , Halle, 1841) — 
F 's first wife, Koitor ive von Bkmest, ib also knows 
in Germany as a productive authoress. 

FOUQUIUR TINVIIiUE, Anjoine Quentin, 
the notunous public accuser m the French Revolu- 
tion, was born in the village of Heroudlos, in the 
department of Aisnc, m 1717 His early career was 
immoral, but insignificant On the outbreak, of the 
Revolution, In figured as one of tho fiercest demo 
mats By Robe spier n., he was appointed, first, a 
number, then director and public accuser, of the 
I, ( volution iry Tribunal Without education, con- 
si ii me, or si nil of ju-.tiec, lit c\ei uted with brutal 
ipithy the bloody onlcis of the Committee of 
Public Sihty In ri fin ncc to this feature of his 
ch ir u it r, Jus i ountiy m< n say that *ht had no soul 
not i \ in th it ot a tige r, which at li ast pretends 
to be ph iscd with whit it devours’ Incapable of 
friendship, or of my thing (ven remotely allied 
to gimrosiH, lu sj si i in tin illy ubindontd his 
successive coid pilots in then hour of need, and 
suit to Uu si at] old without the slightest com* 
puni tion, (1 nll> uni \ n pii uid, Diuton and Hebert, 
Ruin ipurii uul St lust Ml lumsclf died by the 
guillotine, in i cow mil} muinu, Ttli May 1795 
I OUR I* VANG FT IST.S, put of a 1 mgtr group 
of is! uuls known is tin 7 mlu Apo^/l* i t hL ofF the 
west tritium ol tin rut of Migtllin 1 hey are 

ibout lit 52 IFfci, 1 long 75 5' W The eight 

other lslmds, with v' i ich they m classed as above, 
inn ibout J 5 milcH tuithi i out into the Pacific 
FOUR IjVKHS, i i ham of connected sheets of 
w itn in Wisconsin, l mUd Stitcs, m fed chiefly 
by springs mil Jotm through tluir outfit, the Cat 
fish, i north i asti m tource of the Mississippi 
ITii y iu nmgibh foi sti un holts, and drain a 
b< uitiful countiv M idison, tin cipitil of thi 
stiti, st uuls on tin stup ot imdwhicfi flcparitcs 
tin up]»t rmnst ot tin •*< rns iioin tin mxt in outer 
J OUIU'ROA \, a genii:? of pi mts of tin u Rural 
oi (h i AnntmUuhii mu!} alJud to Ague (q v ), 
but Willi stum ns shorter Him the coiolli Tbi 
spicus no dl tiopu d L Lh leivis of sonie — 
ptihaps ol dl — ot thim vnld i hbu similar to 
tin lbi v I* lv\ obtained liom those ol species of 
A qa iv 

I'OURIUR Trw Bviiisu Foseui, Bakov, a 
distinguished French liutlu m itician, was bom of a 


of the Piussun guuial ol this num, distinguished 
in tho In.m .11 Vi vrs’ W ir Horn at Branch idling, 
12th Ftbruuy 1777, F suud is Pinssnn othccr 
m tho cvmpaigns ol t7 ( >2 uul 1st] 1 hi mttiv il 
between thiso c impugns w is devoted to litiruv 
pursuits rn the rountrv uul tin ust ot his lit* was 
spent iltirnatcly m Pins uul on his i stiti it 
Ncnnhausen, and subhiqiuntlv it ITalfi Hi dud 
m Beilin, 2 Id January 181 > F appuu id first 
under the name Built gnu, is tr uisl itm ot ( < n ant< s s 
Numancuii and autlioi ot some dlusmnsni the spirit 
of Spanish ]K>ctry But tin \orsi fi guids and old 
German poetry attnutid linn most strongly, this] 
was evniced m nunuious i onion* t a, m jmiv nnd i 
verse, w hich picture the old lite of muhoval Europe. 
Among the lx.st known of these an bvjurrl, tin 
Schlaufjmtutttei (1809)- th< hist work to which F 
attached his real name - D< r ZuuIhti inn , Die Fah i U n 
I'kiodolf 8, and UntUne hue. useful in exhibiting 
many of the beauties ot the romantic school, lit is 
yet chargeable wnth all its extraviganoe s. Sti aimng 
too often after fantastically unnitural conceits, lit j 
seems fascinated by the antique life which he pit 
tures, rather merely from its qu unt contrast w ith 
modem manners, than as a form into which the life 
of actually living men had shaped itself in former 


nspictvhfi 1 unify at Auvcrrc, 21ht March 1768 
Hi btcum a pupil, uid at the igc ol 18, a professor, 
m the nnhtvry scliool of his native place He was 
iftu wauls umoud to the noiniil school in Pans, 
uid tin n to th< Polytechnic, and accompanied Gene- 
i d Hon ap u tt to ] _ypt Bcsidi s pcrtonning }>ohtical 
HiivuiH on this oi tasion, lie w is secretary to the 
Jn<itut (l 1 i/iffiti and m active contributor to the 
Deict \phon d e l'l qyptty the masterly historical 
mtrodm tion to which is from his ]>cn On retum- 
mg to i i uu e, lie w 'is ni vdc pretc t ot the dejiartment 
ot Lsi^rc in 1S02 an office which he held till 1SI5, 
and was i redid baion in 180$ As prtffet, he 
Huccccd.d m draining the marshet, in Bonrgoin, near 
Lvim, which, had for centuries bafffid all attempto 
On the return of Napoleon from Llba, F issued a 
royalist proclamation , not withstanding which he was 
ippomted by Napoleon prfifet of the deportment ol 
thi Rhone Ijyut was shortly after removecL He novr 
took, up his abode m P*uis, and devoted himpelf 
ixiliiHivcly to science The Academy of Sciences, 
which in 1807 had crowned Ins essay an the propa- 
gation ot heat through sohd bexhes, chose lum a 
number m 1815, and afterwards secretary for life, 
conjointly with Cuvier He died 16th May 1890 
His most famous work is the ThSane AnalyUgw 





de fat Chalewr (P* 1622), m which he applies new hastened bis death by mm&tore and pavthM efforts 
methods of mathematical investigation An allied at realisation He died in Bans, October 8, JW7, 
saw is djsoussed m his Mtonmre mr hxTmptr* COURIER ISM, the Social System invented to 
*»* d^wtsjerwfrs ef dej AtfWM* Plan6lairts Charles Fourier, is cmitaiimd m 1m im®*# 
P?*\l e2 71 Besides heat, lie occupied himself works, m a laigo collection of unpublished MW, i 
J™™ theory of equations, nhicli received from and m the writings of Considwant, WhevaUi^ 
him aniiortant improvements His Work, Anah/st Brisbane, md ollicrs of lus disciples. It differs ' 
des Equations D* terminecs, distinguished both for maternity liom tl in systems of Communism strictly ' 
rfa substance and manner of c*xi»osition, was left 80 u iUcd, and dl other social theories, and \WQ- \ 
unfinished, and was published after his death bj tisscs to lu bond iijkhi natural laws, and capable i 
JMavier (Par 1811) of being earned out on matin mutual principles, i 

FOURIER, Fj,ANf ois Maui Oil vi Lr>> i French ns fi\id and iiitim ns those of geometry, music, ^ 
Socialist, w is horn at Be san^on, \pnl 7, 177d Ills in colours 1 lie earth and human society, Fourier 


academy at Brsm^on for his own piofcKsion 


pc nod ot tin luce will he 80, 000 years, 


distinguished himself b\ lua ptrstvciaute and portion oi vv hu h w ill be* its dee lining phase, as the 
success m stud\, md e\e eilcd m gengr ipli> nmtlie puseut is its isc< tiding The middle term will be 
matics, music, and the n dural suwuis He left a long in nod oL mitiuit>, piosp<nt\, ami liuppi* 
his studies with regnt to < ntei upon the duties of a mss \\ hut v\e c ill emlisation, Fourier eousiaors 
merchant’ * elerk, which he pci funned with /e d md i false, mil unpcileet condition, with poverty, crime, 
mtognty at l^cm, Rouen, Mvrseilh, md Boide m\ ignonmt, idle mss, npugnunt toil, disease, wasting 
Heal ho trau IK el in the interest ot his employed, wais, g* m i il mt monism, oppression, anel imsery 
not only m I j m< e , but m Holland and (hrtnm> Jlo he lu ve d that Assoc l ttion would produce general 
In tin st journeys md it melt nets, nothing esc ijnd inlics lioiic«tv, dtintne iiul vaiucl industry, 


a long in nod oL mitiuit>, pioapciit\ v ami hanpl- 
ness \\lmtwe c ill emlisation, Fourier cousuWs 
\ false mil unpt ileet condition, with poverty, crime. 


lus ohstrv itum , hi noticl elimitc, eultiue 


he tl tli, ]»r ue, uui iuumimI hnppiut as Consider- 


lation, puhln uul pm ite ediiicis, and reuumluitd mg ittrictinns and n pulsions < ho governing iorees 
even the topoguphy of v ill igts, mil tin dimensions ot di nitun, mid thit (md has distributed them 
of buildings with ist nushmg inui uv llisiithu foi tlu luppimss of all Hi i e re iture m he held that 


of buildings with ist nushing u e in u v 11 is t vtln i 
ditel in 1781, h ivmg him ibmit Jt r >000, vv hn h hi 
became possessed ot in 1" ( M and invest* d m trule 
at Lyon Ihiu w is lo-d m tlu Rt volution anil )u 


was thrown into prison and tompi 11< d to su v * tw< 
years ana cav iliv tuldnr Dis< haig* d on mount 


years an a cav ill y toldnr Dis< haig* d on mount 
of illness, he obt Lined c mplowiu nt in i nun mtih 
house* at "Musi die, when he vc as employ id t< 


h he * it tr ie tunic in pmportinu il to de stum s,’ or that 
Lrule the dm n i <w jnhsuuts of nun, tlu u aptitude* and 
ul lie jin lm ition \ jl tiny could have fnc scojhi, would 
two mf illibly piodue e tin higlu st e oinli turn hikI greatest 
omit hxppiiuss of vvhu h the y me < ipahlc He believed 


m a mm < rad lutinou}, flowing fiom and centering 
m (tod, tlu* mthoi ot all haimmiKH, and that 


superintend the de stiue turn of m mmini u mnntit\ then is tin n fme cpnmipb of 4 umve isal analogy * 
of nee, held foi higlu i pines, m the mielht <>1 i Si e mg tint ill things, fiom hut is and phinetH to 


scarcity uf food, until it n ul become unlit feu eon 
sumption This cue must met < died his ittmlmi 


sumption 1 Ins eiKumstime < illiil his ittiuliuii 
to the frauds md elujdu itu s e>t loimtiuu, and lie 
devoted Ins span time to tlu tuelv of ho(iil]»iol» 


om< unfit fot eon itoim, niiig* the mse lve h in groups anil hi nes, accord- 
died lus itti ilium ing t<» i < it un tixeal law i of atti idion and ri pulsion, 
loimtiuu, and In he 1 ibouii d t<> dim o\ e r the Kind ol human society 
ud\ of ho(iili»iol» tint mu t eveiiluiJK torin itni If in obedunce to 


lems, until be el velopul the systim of Sou il ism those 1 iw i Jim is tin Assoe mtion or Idmlanatory, 

to which lus n uuc is commonly given 'Jins w hu h is to consist ot 400 tirnilna or JS(MJ pet- 

system is eontaimd in s<_\ud works, wiitten md sous, which nimihu lu t on rid irulndtd tlu wuiolo 
published under dis< oui vnng < innmst mo i In null ot hum m iipieitus These hIiouIiI Jive* m 

1808, he puhlislud lu r/otnu 1 !otn< <>ik immense t elite < in tin Miitte e>f a largo and 

inputs ct if 'V JJt'sfuitii (lluoiv ol tlu hu nly e ulLi v tied e|om mi, md iumishe d with woik- 

Foui Movements, md of t lie Luuiil Ihdmnn of 1 sluips, studio i, md ill the ipph.mce s of industry 
the Unman R ut I In ISJd, lie fiiodim d )im 'hmh | mil ut, an will u dl 1 lie hiiikii of amusement 
iCAsnocmtio/i Ihntirsfitfuc A<fu<oh (lnitKe on I mil ph i in* Winn Hn eaith is eoverud with 
Domestic and Vgiuultuid \^on itmiu , in lSJ‘1 piUicrtoi ittru tivei liubiHtiy, tlm assoojatjons will 
L? Ximivim d/ mttf> Imiu-tirt'l ft hoti/fi* ( 1 lu dsn unit< in g/oups md hihh, under a unitary 
New IneliiHtn il and SoeulW >rld) , in 18H, J*utfn govirnnnnt lime will lu but one language and 
ft Chulatam*uiL tit* Jhur Sa/fv Sand Smwn tl one govenmunt, uul the only aiimes will be the 
Owen, promt ttant CAhsih muon a Pnvpm (Siuim grid mdnstinl ai nu h, which will dram Hw r airi)>s f 
and Quack uic s of the 'two Sects of SI Sunonim^ nugiti ehseits, pi mt fore its, ami efliet tho 


and Quaehuus of the 'two Sects of SI Siuioni my 
and Owcmtis, jiroiuising Association and Fro > 


iLine lioi etiein ot e bin ites 'I he system ot I ourier 


cress), m 18 Fj, L« c J uunr Juftuntru, Month f, dev s not piojov to di stmy, but rathet to conserve 
Jiepugnanle, Mni*>owjn* } ft CAntnlotf, Vlntiushu propr rty, position, ami be re dit try lights, nor does it 
Xatvrdk, Attnufinh 1 y ulupie^ donna nt wai elute tty vvjtli mor ils oi religion liu property 


Quadruple Piudutt (Ptlsf Imliihtry, Iingmontar), 

Rejiulsive, and I vihg md tlu \ntidote , a JSatural, vchole product of the iikIuhL] l d and u tiwtic. grouj* 
Combined, Attrae tiv c, in el I ruthful Industry giving is te> lu divided into t At lve pruts, of winch five 
Quadruple Products) J hese woiks, written in tlu pirtn no dm to ldv»ui,toui to t ijutal, and three 
midst oi commcrcnl ])Ui '‘ii its, md published at long j to t dent i lu aputuwnts ue tie la of varieua 
intervals, by means of Ins small savings, found tor) pmes md tlu styles of living to vaiy in luxury 


of the Assoc i itn hi i> to l>» held in shares, and ihe 


many years few re ad* ra, md iu> disuplea. Towards I uul < rut, imt tin j>oon st ne ihoii m the Associauna 
the close of lus life, a Bmall group of uitoilce tual j n not einly to lui weure of comfort, but his nuni*- 
men accepted his views, and gath* red round him, | mum of * njoynu ids will b< giciter than tho present 
to learn the details of his soci&l system from lus sonul an m eimutbc m « to princes and nullion- 
ovn bps. He was un wearied m lus efforts to airis , vvhilc thtw< will have oiancd to then 
interest men of power or capitil, who could gm pleasures of which tiny can now scaicely have A 
his theones the test of piactical realisation, and for conception IJk* noriumun of the large scale in 
many of^ the lost years of his life waited patiently at the Hiai mste^ry icduc* by two thirds the eXpeitM 


but the poorest peisou m the Anaouatum, 


interest men of power or capitil, who could gm j pleasures of which tiny can now scarcely havn A 
his theones the test of piactical realisation, and for j conception IJk* *M>nomjcn of the largo scale in 
many of^ the last years of his life waited patiently at the Hml mstcry icduc* b> two thirds the exneitM 
A certain hour every day, expecting to l>c vwitecl by of living, while* an attractive and scientific industry 
such A patron. Hia less patient ebscipb a probably would quadruple tbc products of civilisation. 



FO xmn ISLANDS-FOWL, 

-— , ■ ..,■■■ Jl — — I,, - . 

The passions of the human soul to which the vertical planes, or as if a horizontal tail were folded 
system of Fourier would give full scope, he described together, so as to make a sharp angle at top, the 
as the five sensitive— sight, hearing, taste, smell, two middle feathers being the uppermost, and m the 
touch, four affective friendship, love, ambition, males elongated beyond the rest, and gracefully 
ami paternity, three distributive — t>u» emulative, arched The tail crrnrta of the male are also very 
alternating, and composite In these he found the ample, and the feathers of the back of the head and 
springs of industry uul true* society Emulation, of the nr i k art either elongated and loosely webbed, 
the desire of surer ss, honours, rewards, is thr forming the hackle * so murh valued by anglers for 
great stimulant to rxrrtion , alttrnatiou ot employ dressing artificial flies, or art otherwise modified to 
mentn makes woik i jmriticm, and thr coni snu flu puqrost of adomnunt, characters which 

posite passion nquin-i rombiii itions of (harm ami, ire also sonn turns rxhdntc'd in a \ory interior 

enjoyment whuh <mly \ssnciitioii can give M my I dtgrrr m the ft m dr st v Thr kgs of the male are 
attempts hive bun mult i fi w m Ermrr, and annul with spurs is in thr pin asanta of which 
more in Amr rir a tociny tht ideas of Emuici into » nuu h us< is multi hi the combats of these birds 
practical rt ilmtion , but tin ) hivr all bun on ij unoug thernsrl\«s ill of them bring very pugna 
small stair, ami with maduput' m< uis uni lux cions 7 hey in ill jm» 1> gainous, and unable to 
rcsultr d ill failure Whitrvrrwt m ly tlnnk of tin ! c inline thr pirsuiu of i mil Thiyair all natives 
system in its pi maple h 01 its the on tied dew lop id the 1 ist Indus and of tin M davati Archiptl igo 
Itient, nothing r an hr foundrri upon tin fulurr of [ from white ountt \ ml it wh it pi rind the Domestic 

such expr rum rits It u mains to lx piovi d w in tin r ! Fow 1 w is origin dly mtiodiiurl into Europe, is 

hlfcn m nature , m its unseat stab, iscipddi ofjumntam 7 he nmims ol Egyptun mtiqmty 
carrying out sin (essfully a sor i il syst' m so widely I c irry us back to i pi i rod win n it w is appart ntly 

varying fiom .all r xistmg sou il conditions Tin | unknown in J gypt, uni thr re is no distim t allusion 

moral objections to l ouin iism air tint it ippi us j to it in tin Old Icstumnt , but it stems to ha\e 

to make luxury, ambition, and hi nsu il delights flu brui i mnmon m the south of Lmopc trom the 

end of existent t the liu r ntiir s and r< w uds to illltirlnst igrsof Liu opt m < iv dis ition 7 he cock was 
exertions, and Hurt t lie pissions of men wlnu lift Mitnd to Apollo, to Mirror), to M us, and to 
ill thr perfect frctdmn which tins system requires, Vsiulapnn It w is figured mi («'num mil Roman 
would lead to ruinous rk moi iliSvitiom Tin uixwti ronis uul grins it highly \ ihn d tor its r mirage 
is, that 4 ittrnctiuns ait propoihonil to tkstmus, mdpuguitity uul spot! of < o< k hgiitmg was a 
and that those rxnssts belong to tin pie suit st itt , fivomiti one both \ uh tin Lurks ind the Romans, 
and aro incident to tin jxnirty md re pic shioiis of as it is miongst the ( him si tin M il i y s, and many 
civilisation, but could not exist m i tun kin u t) otln i n itions at toe piesiut dav, md m former 

whuh laises the question Whitu i tun s<k u ty > times was mumgst ill elissi-, ol soenty even m 

Whatever rn ly be thought ot thr pi u tic ability ot Union Si c (oik mi hum Hie Domestic I<o1*l 

tho system, its study in the winks ot Fount r is lull ippi us to hi\t bu n known to the mount Bntons 

of SUgge stums to the {student m sociology lx loti tin limn m m\ Ntm md when tlu South 

Sr i Isluuls wen hi ^ Msited b\ I uiope ms, it was 
found tin u m tin sum donn in dul st eti and 
tin ii il o r o< k lighting w is tumid to hi i fashion 
abb imusi mint i * tin mv i>a nitivrs I lie native* 
t omit i v ot the Donn -da 1 ow 1 is not i a t mil) known, 
noi is it oitun wlnt thr ^uin is in its oiiginal 
st it* 1 he am unt (links sonu times c died it the 
/\rsi*/n If ml md In in i it Ii is bun supposed to be 
inline ofEijsii, but thin is nothing else to mip 
It is shilte led by IhIIh and Ins mud puturisqiic ^, 01 ^ ^) ns opinion, and it sm ms likely r inmgh that 
scenery, rude si iclitls, uul pioiuemtoi n s I In ]| ttioii m ty it most only uidu <K its intro 

haibour admits Urge vessels at all states of the due turn into Lniu fumi Rimi 7 he lungle Eowl 
tide , md its tutmui is giuule d by time* huts ()t , n , lllt Uu ln , t ol known m its 

U^ho ihie'f business is cUilini" md e uinig pd \Mld state to n itui ibsts, w is loi some time supposed 
chirds, whuh, with 4 ebma stone uul in m ore, ton. i to u th( on ^ m ot tlli bonustn K>wl but to this 
the in uu < v ports V suit 47 ‘dups uul 770 mm to <)j)nilon time m stiong edijeeiums in the vjiry 
tho siege* ot f dus by 1 elw ml 111 in 1 117 It p lin ]ur rlnrutei of sonu ot the fe\ithors wluch 

was lmi mil by the Enmli in H r »7 uul tikcn by distinguish the Jungle 1 owl, nud ot which no trace 

Fairfax in lOlh Ee»j* t i l ) 1 b»0 <\ti ippi irs in tlie l>omestu Le»wl Mon recently, 

FOWL (Goi io<f<l alluel t<> tin Lit loot /<o/ tlie* lUnlviva Fowl mil other spurts li ivi* been 

to flee, aiuLpeihips to uxni ) i word e»nginil]v lUouiulm J vn md otln r islands tit the Eastern 
s\ nony mous w ith hml> uul xtdl imph>ycel m that Vichipdigo, nuue m uly nseiiiblmg tlu Domestic 
signification, but dso m i nuu h Hunt lestiuteel howl uul tin elistubution of the litter through 
sense*, us tlu design ition of the gums ot Ends the islmds of the Eautu „(>* e m is f i\ouiable to 
( 0 alias) to which the common llomistic I owl (f» «t)n 1 m In i thit it dtiised its ougin from that 
he longs This genus give s its name to the jnLum, but still tlu id< ntiiu itum of the <pc‘eiefl 
impeirtant orelei of Oallui(tc<ous Jiitih, ilso cilled [ ri uuins ebdieult and some naturalists incline to tho 
from their we*ll know n habit of seiiping the e irtli 1 opinion that the Domestn howl mu be elernod 
m search of food, ffmon s (Lit Ncnqjeis) and is fiom intermixture e»f distim t wild laees 
included m the f umly /Vuuirmirbr, with plieihints Flit Baj*ki\ a. Ee»w i flunk* va), native of Java, 
tiagopans, &e 77ie genoi d foim and tin ehiru ‘is extremely snnd ir to some ot the domestic 
ters of the bill, iee*t, &c , igue with tliose^ of tlu | v irn ties , indeed Sir William larelim sa\s ‘Many 
pboasivnts, but the* erown of the he ul is guierdly j Bantams marly rcsunbli this bird, that them- 
naked, anel furnished w ith i fleshy tomb, the base of would be grc*at ibtiieulty in in i king a distinction, 
the lower nundihjes als<» beainu llesliy lolx s or 1 7 lu comb is large uul iobtd, or dtnt'lated, the 
wuttlcs, eharaete'is which art* most conspicuous in eolours arc brilliant, steel bhu uul chestnut, black 
the males, anel tin* tul is very different from that and ycUow T ish brown, the hackles abundant and 
of the* pheasants, and, indeed, xervsmgidarly formed, golden orange , some parts of the plumage exhibit* 
being composed of fourteen feathers in two nearly mg a very hue play of colours. A very similar 


FOUltNl ISLANDS ( m< < f <»As<ua m Ciusttn), 
a group of duiiit 20 Hindi lsl mels in tin (.leiiml 
Archipelago, betwem Nu uu md h mins, on the | 
eastern crust of Asutie fuikiy 7 hr lugi-d of 
these islrts is ibout iivr nidi'* m un int 

FOWEY, oi FO^ , k boioughtown on thr south 
coast of Eoimudl, on the n;ht bmk ol tin mrr 
Fowey r , iif> miles smith south w i ot Lmmestou 




FOWLER’S SOLUTrOJT— FOWLING. 


species, or a variety of the same, but rather larcer, 
is found in some parts of continental India.' very 
similar also is the Bronzed Fowl (O <vueiw), found 
in Sumatra, a bird resplendent in metallic green, 
purple, and lake but of winch the comb has the 
upper margin unbroken, the wattles are combined 
into one attached to the centre of the throat, 
and the nook feathois do not assume the haM 
character, which appeirs m the neighbouilmod ot 
the tail alone 'Huso pec uliantu s also belong to 
the Fork l All i r> i<owi [(} ftneatu* or Javanuvn) 
a species aery ahuwlant in the jungles of 1 n i, and 
often to be sun on tlun outnknts ne oly two hut 
m length from tin t lj> of tin lull to tin extunuty 
of the tail A still luge i sjnens it imbed, tlusi 
are not ritlm \ unties thin h|m«ks is the 
Gigantic kowi, f\eo 1 owi, or hi im howi (</ 
qiganlcua) of Surmtii with double ntfclc uinloi 
the thro it ahund uit h ukh s on the hi id, m ik, md 
upper put of the back, ^ieen md r« ddisli yedlow 
the principal colours md tin Iiul lit ( onsuh r iblv 
more thin two hit Pin It w i i 1 ow i ((/ ,v»a 
nrratu), ihundint m tin login t wooehd distiutsof 
India, where it is much •■ought dtu by I 1 iuo|h m 
sportsnnn is about eepiil m si/< to in ordmuy 
l)ornt st ti Fowl, but is nion sh mb l md giieeluliii 
its form, thi i tnnl) of t lie m ib is lug* md its 
mirgm broken tin eolom iri n«h md b< mtihil 
but a runukibh punlmity is exhibited in tin 
liaekb h ithe rs wlmh it* t< tiniii ct< il l>a 11 it homy 
plati h of a golden or in j eolom into whnh tin 
shaft exiunds oi tin sh dt tbn k< iun >T md tenni 
li itmg abnipth giwy n^i t«> i bitthdoii liki item 
and elise m substance like tin tips ot some of tin 
feathers ot the w i\ wing 

Of the Doivustw howl tin n arc some \( ry < iu urns 
vane ties, of whuh some mtiirahsts hui attempted 
to constitute ehstnut spee le s, p title iihul\ the -Nu 10 
Fow r (( 7 mono), rireK m c n in British poultry 
Varels, rttinukibh toi tin hi u k eolom of tin />e/eov 
train (the mite l counngol tin bom s), and tin dull 
piuple ot tin eoinb, wittbs md skin, the Sum 
F owl (f» lonotn^) un < Minium m t Inn i uul 
Japan, with pmosteum md skin ot the Mini dnk 
colour as tin Nogin low I I nt tin Me h nniukiblv 
white, tin i <>iul) md w itth |>mph tin te itln m 
with Wilis ib unite il uul silh\ iml tin 1 kik.iI inh 
( probibly a mi I eh* Im I i i//i J i») I ow l {', <n<f>its) 
whuh Ins ill lln h itli* i s st iiidin m uly it light j 
aught) to th* t>odv 

Ther .an ilso \ me tie s ot tin l>onnstir I owl 
remukibb for whit im\ b < onsuh i<d moastro 
Bitics- as tin want of 1 1 ill and of Mine of th* list 
vertebra the |n»sini' of m »d lition d spur on i u h 
leg (Doi kings i\» i Mip* i ibnnel uit combs, * re sts nr 
tufts of lia< kle h itln i < msb id of tombs, tutts of 
feathers springing fioni the lowii j iw {tin Nmhuxn 
F owl ), &i uul then at* in my v irn tica i st* i me d 
by keepers of ]>ouItr\ of whuh tho most important 
are — 1 The Gvwi Iowi with ire t ind sbiuhr 
body and slicwy coloius, \ dm d dso for the eb lie icy 
of the flesh and of th* < _gs although the eggs in 
rather small Jt is this breid whuh is used for 
cock lighting , and m> *\e issue is the pugnacity 
which eharai tenses it, th it broods s< aro< ly fi itln red 
an* occasionally found to han leduced themselves 
to utter blindness by the ir i omb its Some poultry 
keepers think it good to hut i gmn <<>ek in their 
jxjultry yird, on account of tin unpiove nu nt of the 
quality of the fowls sent to tin t ible , but it is 
almost needless to say, he must bkt the prototype 
of .Robinson Crusoe, bo sole monirch of all he 
rarveys. 2 The Dorktng Fowl, ho named from 
Dorking, m Surrey, where it lias long been bred 
in great numbers for the London market a breed 
characterised by an additional spur on each leg, 


often of a white colour, with short legs ; one of tho 
most useful of all breeds, both for excellence of 
flesh and for abundance of eggs. 3 The PotOBH 
Fowi, black wntli a white tuft, a breed very exttn* 
siveJy rowed in Fiance, Fgvpfc, &c, little inclined 
to imubation, but \alued for an almost unittttS** 
rupted hung of eggs 1 The Spanish FoW%> 
\uy sinnl ir to the Polish, but larger, and laying 
lirger eggs on u count of wlncli it is now much 
mlmd, ami uiy common in Bntun , black, With 
white cheeks md laige ml t omh 5 The MALAY 
bowl, till anel handsome , a try pugnacious, but 
little esteemed (> The IfAMiuieg of very beau- 
tiful pliinnge , ami mm h \ihnel for the^ quality 
both of th sh anel eggs us also*foi *\tumo iiroduO- 
tivencHs of i ggs 7 rUe ('‘o* ms Furw FOWL, a 
lirge, till, ungraceful \anety with Hmall tail and 
wings fen wlmh then w is a gre it lage among 
poultry f mcie i s w he ii it w is newly introduced into 
lb item, iml putuuliily about the year 1852, tupd 
wlmh is v duihh chiefly e>n nciomitol its fecundity, 
e f. gs being 1 ml e i e ti dining wintci and tho hens 
uuubitmg tie <|ii« nil v 8 The Man i am Fowl 
(< l a ), a ehinmutm auuty rathe i euiieius than 
IIS fill Oi me) fc eif the sc then nu ITfUUiy sub- 
\ u le t u s md famu hath goldpinullcd siher- 
pe ne die il &e 'J hei e oiuiiiou T>t S< IU1 I l (, OWL IS 
ip[> iu ntly i breed pie»eluec<l by tin intermixture 
oi eitlieJH, md pel hips elmtly i less giaceful, leas 
Hpmtcel, mil h s piLjuu unis ra< of tho Game 
Fowl 

( (inclining Hu tu itnunt of the 1 lomrstic* Fowl 
in th< poultry y irel the eliK« as* s to which it IS 
luble A e km Pol i nu Idle aititieiil hatching 
ot e ggs ih notued in tin u tu Ic Incibahon Con 
< e i mug tlu * ggs ot the Porn* she Fowl ih an article 
eif eommcTi c, dU , Re e hoe. 

Til* re idine hs with who h the Domestic Fowl <au 
be indue e d to go on 1 1 \ mg < ggs f u )m yonel tho num- 
be r pr<'jie r feu i blond, is not m»uly ie|iialled m tho 
e ise. ot my other dome stir tit < l bud, ind gr* fitly 
e illume s the use fulne sh of this spe < je s to lnankiliil, 
W he the i the eggs il* used ioi leiod, oi by utitieial 
llite lung 10 eele to pioduei e hie ke us, is ir» eoimilon 
in Igypt end some otlui eouiitijes low hens 
HIM i bite o|(e lie t thin <)M< e ive U, but Rome lay ill 
the r« use e if ip ii (ini nion til m 200 e gi.H 

JOVVi MIS SOLI TJOiV See Aisimc 

I'OWI IN (I the kill in ^ oi taking of buds for tho 
Hik< of tin o lie nil fe itheis, K( ih very vaiiounly 
pi ictise e] m el i fit ii nt p ii Im of the worlel In hoiuo 
places, it m one e»f tin punt ipal employments of tho 
people who git itly eh pe ml on it lot the ir HuhBiHtenoe, 
anel ] rose cute it with the gre lie st toil md danger , 
e Ik< where it is in home of itn fonriH a itireution, 
for tin hike of which mile h * vpe n«e ih incurred by 
the opiih nt r lln me>eh h in wlmh it jh prartuMicf 
dr ] ie nel on the liahitH of ilufe i < nt kinds of 

birds, mil pertly on the progr* as of civilisation and 
the arts a he jm e uliar h xl/itH of hohk hi idu render 
it Ntiy e isy to t ike or kill them jN<ts arc much 
us* e] m the < eptun of rniriyknidHofhir<lfl,]>artl- 
e ill irly of Bin ill birel-e mb ode d foi the tihh bird- 
hme is ♦ iriple»y e d for tin urm purpose, anel birds 
uctiken b\ me uiH of it m gitttiist numhvrH near 
thnr drinking pliers, pirtie ul uly in hot and dry 
weather, pn*, Hpmiges, uid traps of vauous kmeni 
are alio e mph>\ e d 

'J h> nun.' rom kindH of duekn g* ok and other 
Anatnhr ir* , in in * ouomual point of view, among 
the most important of hirtlw and the* method* 
employ *d fe/r their capture are aory various and 
mb renting ThrHf, however, wo reserve for a 
Bvparate article , W ii DFOWL , and refraining Also 
hero from any notice of the amusements of the 
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*port«man, we shall proceed to describe tbe methods 
adopted m Rock-fmclmq, cm which the inhabitants of 
tn»t>y northern coasts and islands m a great measure 
■depend "for their means of subsistence Of all kinds 
<tf fowling, it is by far the most adventurous The 
objects erf pursuit ar< g an nets or solan geese, gulls, 
terns, guillemots, and otb< r sea buds, which fie 

S uent the most lofty nm iimex, and breed on thi ir 
helves and ledges I hr firsh, ivtn of the lust ot 
them, is generally coai so, and of a fishy tasto, \<t 
it forms great jmt of tin food of the poor jieonlc , 
both f real), and salted for wmbr provisions Tin 
flesh of tlie young is inort tunlrr uid pleasant thin 
that of adult bmh The eggs of Bonn spmm an 
aought aitci bv tin sinu ptiiloua mums as tin birds 
themselves Tin fiatlnis, too, aie an irtn lc ot 
^eommerci Tin ptoph of St Kildi pay part ot tin n 
rent in feathers, uni thi rotks oi tbit island 
ate apportioned among its inhabit mts as ixwtly 
<fcf its soil Almost ovirv mm m tin is! mil is i 
cragsman or rock fowhi \\huh is putty m ulv 
the case also in many other northun ihUb Tin 
multitudes of hi i fowl around miiiy of tin ro< ky 
northern coasts m prodigious, i wimbling al i dis 
tance — as miy l>e bhu at the Bums Hock m tin 
Firth of Forth * the bits wound i busy hivi 
Uninhabited laltts art. ammilly vimttd by fowltis, 
as Bom ra by the juoph of St hildo, md tin 
* stacks,’ or high msulir ioikh mu the Rhou, u« 
■often extremely produitivi f J In si iu, of tourst, 
reaclud by mi ans of i bo it , md whilst 1 Hiding is 
often both ill flic ult md dan gi rous, t hi i limbing of 
the pricipiu is still nioii so '1 lie Norwigiin 
fowlers, or ‘ bird mi n,' <aiiy on siuh t xpiditions 
with a bird pole or fowl mq n/w/T, about five 01 si\ 
Vaiils long, uni a jopt ot Mineral I ithoms The 
bird poll his an iron Imoli it oin < nd it h is also i 
flat hold , and b\ no ms ol it tin low lu is ]mslud 
jmd guide il by Ins toiui idis lx low is b« asu mis a 
very sttep 01 pru ipilous » li 11 bf*iui im ot it, ilso 
•he strikes down m dinws in birds I lit mpi is 
used tofmtm two low Jus logtthii, bung attuhed 
to the waist of tub tiny ud out mother in 
climbing, pushing, mil di iwing om anolhci up the 
rocks, the s iff ty of l hi om oltui di pending on the 
strength and < omugi ot lln other I hi bird poll is 
also used with i Muallmt ittulud to it, in the 
capture of buds tint are Hying iroimd The Noi 
wigim fowlus «>o mi turns lunun toi di>s on hdgt > 
whete buds iri iibundmt, shtpmg in holts oi 
clefts, and hiving food let down to thi m by a 
rope from above 

Still more perilous if possible is flit, mode of 
fowling prai tisi d where tin pri i n»u ts t uuiot bi 
scaled. Thi fowhr is lit down by a i opi , and 
hangs m mid u? oftm at an ihvntum of siviril 
Ihunared fat, ibovt lough rm Us or rowing wav is 
and by me-uus of his fut m ol a poh , thiows luinsi It 
cut to such a distant e born tin. tau oi flu rotk is 
to obtain a vifcw of dl its lidgis and oi annus, to 
which, wuth astonishing toolmss and di \t< ntv , he 
directs his course, often ilso catching tlie birds 
that fly near him in the ur Spoiking of the 
fowlers of St Kilda, Wilson ( Vow]? Round tfu 
Comt* of Scotland and tJi< Jdt s) remarks flow 
one mau (for such is the lose), hunstlf stand 
ing with the jnnnts ot his toes upon the v ergi 
of a precipice many hundred find rfctp, can, with 
such eienre and uiu rrmg * stmigth, sustun the 
entire weight of another man bounding from point 
to jpoiut below lum with imgular and frequent 
'spring*, is what a Htmnger cinnot uiulei stand. 

But we ascert lined that there ls never mori 
than a single man abovi suppoitmg the weight of 
the one below Each of these couples has two 
TOpea The rope which tho upper man holds m 


his hands u fastened round the body and be ne a th 
the arms of him who descends, while another rope 
is pressed by the feet of the tipper man, and ss 
held m the hand of the lower ' The second rope 
is for giving signals, and for sending up birds when 
captured. The principal rope ts made of raw oow- 
hide , cut into thongB and twisted , it is so durable 
as to last for two generations, and is bequeathed 
, is valuable property by father to eon Other 
‘nixttiidls, however, arc used elsewhere, and the 
prut tin diffeii ilao as to the number of comrades 
holding tin rope above In th< Faroe isles, where 
honn of the precipices are 1 41)0 feet m height, th© 
, io]k is usuilly In Id by a number of men In 
1 si*tih of thi (Scottish islands, fowlers have been 
ulvmtuioub enough to dohci lid the cliffs unaided, 
f inti nmg t)» ropi ioi tlnmsilvia to a stake driven 
' into the ground above The fowhrs of the Faroe 
I Fits hoim turns use tin pulp with net at the end, 

I whilst Ruspdulid m thi mr It is not unusual for 
I the fowlei, win n he finds i ledge oi recess m the 
j i»n oipm. abounding m birds, to disengage himself 
1 bom 11 k ropi whilst hi puisum his labours thert , 
j but whin tin prciipiu ovu hangs ibove, he is 
|iX]H>md to i gi< it dinju of thi n»pi b escaping 
fiom Ins ri uh \ i im i8 on uiord in which the 
only n aouuc of tin lowli r was to m ike a desperate 
spimg and i ati li the rope, which hung a few teet 
biloit him in thi air, md this he succeeded in 
doing 

Tht cut ripresi is roik fowling at the Holm of 
Nbss, i pri i lpitout in feti lai ioi U, sepaiati d from Nobs, 



Tho Ilolm of Noss, Shetland. 

one of the Sin tland Isles, In a ihaBin of 65 feet 
wide and lfiO fut deep, over which lopes have been 
stuUhul, so th it a nadir or sparrtd box can bo 
muli to pess along them, illoiding access to tho 
grassy summit of thi Holm, win re a few sheep now 
iced, and wheic mnumeiabli seabirds make their 
in its 

FOWLS OF WARREN Lord Coke says they 
ore the partridge, quad, lail, «ki ‘pheasant, wood- 
ooi k, ile ’ anil the mallard, heron, Ax leaving the 
ett a ti ra« wuthout explanation {Co LUt 233) Man- 
wood, again, lays it down that then are only two 
fowls of wamn, the pheasant and the peitndgo 
(>] uiw ( )5) In the Duke oi Devonshire v Lodge 
(7 B and C 3t»), it was decided that grouse see not 
birds of warren 
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FOX, Ohjckub James, a celebrated Whig states- 
man, ‘was the second son of Henry Fox, fir$fc Lord 
Holland, by Lady Georgians Carolina, eldest 
daughter of the Duke of Richmond. He was born, 
according to Lord John Russell's memoir, on the 
24th January 1749 (N 8 ), and was educated at Eton 
and Oxford, spending his vacations on the continent 
in tho gayest and wittiest circles of the Ficnch 
capital, and viBitiug bwitzciland and Italy hot 
withstanding the nrtgular life which he led even 
as a school boy, he was vt ry distinguish* tl for ability 
both at school and eolltgt , and so high was Ins 
fathers opinion of Ins talents, that at the age of 
nineteen no had lnm brought into pat Lament as 
member for the boimigli oi Midhuist, a step to 
which he ib siui to have* bom finthtr incited by 
the fact, that, mu at tins e uly eg*, F s energies 
had found an outlet in gambling and various other 
forms of dissipation J~1 is prteocity in vne, us 
well as in intellectual de ve lopmmt e sud to have 
been the result oi tlu m jiulic ions loudness of Inc 
very unpnnciple*d but veiy giftid lather I'lll ho 
attained his m ijoi it\ , I prudently k« pt sih nt m the 
House, but imnicdi ikly theic iltt i lit nope and is a 
supporter of tlu admumti itnm c»t Loiu \oith, uul 
was rewarded with the otiiee of one <»t tin lends ol 
the Admualty In 177-, he ie Mailed tint oilw e, anti 
the following year w is uinud i i oniniivuoni i oi 
the Treasury t rom tint post ht w u dismissal, m 
consequence of i quint I with I mil JSoith, and 
passed over in tlu rinks oi Hu opposition During 
the whole course oi tho \men< in w ir, he was the 
most fonmd ibl» opponent of tin uunm nu isuils 
whuh were ulopt* d 1 »y ilu government, uul tin 
most powtiful idviuilc of tilt iluniH oi tin coin 
lusts, acting to this c\t<nt it bait, in ueoid.ime 
with the Mows wlmh f.ir muiy yens b< fon hid 
been uiged upon tin country Icy Hit lu t Lend 
Chatham the fitlm of his Jutim n il Mi 1’iit 
The dinciciKo between thorn w ih, lint wbeic is 
Lord Chithum ur^ed eoiuilution, in onlcx to pie 
serve tlu eonneetum between the two < ount ins, V 
foresaw and foretold the necessity mel the aelv in 
tages of t omple tc srpu irion In IT 1 '- on tlu down 
fall of Loid "Noitk 1 was appointed »>m oi tlu 
Hccrctirius ot ulite which ofhc c he In l«l till tlu 
death of the Mu (pus <»t lloi kingli itu, whin In w a 
succeeded liy the Lnl oi Shelburne iit<iv\uds 
Marquis of 1 msdowni Outlie eli^oJution ot Hi 
Shelburne 4 aelmini ti itn>n, tin Noith uul I »»\ eoeli 
turn w is form d, uul I' i suimd lus forim i otlu < 
but the, 1 ejection ot Ills hull i 1 » 11 by the flow e «*i 
Lords soon attu led to tlu \> sigmitnm of lm govern 
ment It was now tint Mi Pitt e une into powei, 
and that the long uni fimous conte *t he twee n him 
and F, who occupied tlu position or h xd< i of 
the opposition, comriie nu d In J 7^*^, Ire enjoyed a 
short respite iiorn his public libours Ac comp mud 
by his wife, he visitteL the continent, and having 
spent a few days at Lausmnc, i the company oi 
Gibbon, w r lio was tin rc engigcd in writing his 
famous history, lie set out for Italy Tlu sudden 
lllnesa of the king, however, and the iieeossity of 
constituting a regency, r< ndtiesl it undesn ible. tint 
he should oc longer absent from I upland, incl he 
hastened back to lus post Tho regency, the trial 
of Warren Hastings, the trench Revolution, and the* 
•events which followed it, gave ample ampt to the 
talents and energie s of F , and on all orcamons he 
employed his influence to modify, if not to conn 
iterant, the policy of his grot rival He was a 
strenuous opponent of the war with France, ami 
an advocate of those non inti rvtntion views which 
jfind greater favour in our clay than they did in lua 
After the death of Pitt, F was recalled to office, 
endeavoured to realise his doctrines by setting 


on foot negotiations for a peace wttih Franaa, *h© 
results of winch he did ndt live to witness* ||CHftfad i 
on the 13th September 1800, in his 69tk year, -lit . 
private Lfc, Mi F w as a genial companion, M tiriKgr 
and sincere in tho closer relations of fneadftldgL 
whilst lus conduct to thosu to whom he was opposed t 
m public w as generous, and free from everv trace <n ’ 
malignity or enmity Lend John RusseU, in the 
preface to his Munouak and Con efywniicncz, speaks 
of tho singular candour, boldness, simplicity, and 
kindncBH e»l lus character, and of lus oratorical 
powers it is enough to record, that Burke called 
mm ‘the gre itest dchatu the woild over saw/ and 
Kn Jimes Mackintosh, ‘ the most Demostheman 
spoaku sun o Demosthou* s.’ II is remains were 
inte ued in WentniiUHtei Ahhoy, bo ncai to those of 
lhtt, a to suggest to hu Walfcu Scott tho well- 
know u e ouph t — 

Mn d upon 1 ox’s grave tho tear, 

’Twill ti itklo to Ins iivrI’h bie'r • 

FOX, Giorcp, the onginatoi of the Society of 
I* i unds (q v h eomnionly < died Quakers, was bom , 
it Dr lytou, m L< ie cut* ihIuh , m ]()24, ami at an early 
ige* w is employed m Keeping hlu»e p Subseq uently, 
ho w ls apprenticed to i cenmtiy slioem ikor , but 
when about P) >c irs oi nge his religious impressions 
produced such i stiong eonvution in him, tlmt lie 
In lie veil hiuiuclf to he the Huh|iutof a Hpocial Divine 
call , and ih uidoiniig Inn usual avoe itions, wandered 
Bold uily through tlu count)), die awed merely in a 
kithmi doublet oi his own miking, anel absoibed 
in Hjnntu il reverns Yttu hoiuc time, hue friends 
indue ed him to utuiu home, but F Htayejcl with 
them only i« i i short pe need and Imally ado n ted 
the l irn i oi an itinerant n iuiioua reformer Anout 
he h ft oil attending church foi divine worship, 
hut (lid notsciupU tointenupt tho HerviLcn when 
e onelucti d by ‘ jiiofeseois,’ i e toinilhstH, oi pe rsoilS 
whom he believed not to be genuine' (. hi nstians 
Hii lust t florts it piiHe lytisiu we te in ul« ut Man- 
ehestei m JOJS T lie e u ite me nt caused was very 
gie il, and, m eemse *pu no F wa« mqiiisoned for 
Minn turn ie i distuihri oi tin pe ice It may be 
pt ope i to mention lien, tint Ins h ulmg eJoetrnies 
oi e onvu lions wen llu futdity of h lining foi this 
w< lit nt the mmistiv the pie nine «>f ( hunt Ui the 
lie nt is tJie ‘min i Ji r lit, 1 mipe thi ding ill othci lights, 
uul t lie me«sHity of hying men’s npmiuiiH and lelh 
giotiH l»y tlu Holy Spmt, mid not by the 8e npturcs 
F jm \t ti u tiled tlnough vinous oE the mid 
land comities, L>»iby, Lcn intei, and Noithairipton, 
•xhoitilig the people in jinlilic places to foiBftko 
all vieienis prirtues, cl run In line ss, sweaimg, &t , 
nid t«; cult iv ile the ( hristian giacos Hu nod a 
w inning ru nine r, n suiting fiom his « xtn me cainust- 
niHH ind Bimplieity of purfKise, and made many 
eolive its 11 ih iolJowUH wen first e onte inptuously 
eulhd ‘ Quake th’ it Deiby, in 10 p >0, by Justice 
Burnet, for what jt ihou is not exietly known, 
but it miy be eonjeetuMd tint it powHibly arose 
iioni the agitition exhibited m then Hpejechwhou 
tiny believed tlieniHdves ‘moved by the Holy 
Ghost* In J0 r »7, i’ w h hiouglit to London, and 
examine d lx foi# ( nmiwell, who quickly saw that 
there w is nothing m Quake rmm to excite his 
appre Ji» nsions, anel pronrumrul the doctruics and 
the character «>f its iounde r to be irreproachable 
\< ertlnless, foi nomt 'yearn alter tins, F had a 
hare I struggle with ime J untan antagonists In an 
agt of dogmatism and ianatic ism, it was not to 
be * x ported that the 1 df mysticd spiritualities and 
giotisqm jnactical eiotcluts of the Loicostcrxhite 
shoemaker could meet with any ofticial toleration. 
F w as e onstantly vilified and frequently imprisoned 
by country magistrates In 1909, he mamsd the 
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widow t)f Judge Fell He then went to America, 
where he spent two years m propagating his views 
with much success On lna return to England 
m 1673, he was imprisoned for some tune m 
Worcester jail, under th< < barge of having 4 held a 
meeting from all parts of tin mtiori for terrifying 
the king’s subjects’ On Ins rt lease, he visitnl 
Holland, and afterwards Himlmrg, Holstein, ind 
T)in/ig, always tndi Homing to persuade mm 1o 
listen to tin vou < of ( Joist within them lf< 
died m London, J uui ny 1 * K/H I w is m>t 
a man of broid md philosophic genius In dnl 
not much tin wmM with tin multitude oi Ins 
thoughts , in f n t, tin r< is a (oriHpiciious pow 1 1 % of 
intellect and siuliinent m unlisted in his Mutiny 
but (as often h ippi ns m tin c is» of a m\stn) 
the c irm stno.4 uni eh uinss with whnh, m tin 
opinion of in m\, »n» -,r< it tmth of ( hri dimity w is 
realised, imparted i power md din n y to Jus 
M ords tint gi mils itsdf might mvv Him dodrun 
of the imruiHil ‘lnmr Indit’ thh mlid m i hiom 
learned fish ion by Uinliy (q \ ) in hn ipologtj /to 
Ihe (Jualntu mivbi nguded is i pmtist v unst 
the mumw oi it h ist t \< t ssim ‘suiptiu dism’ of 
Ins ig< , but Ins umb ist unliiiL. u is not sufbmntly 
dear and stiong to gunk him Hitdv in ill tin 
consupu in i s whidi In untund to ih dun from 
it Hi mi bin sprung most of tin nuti*fu>* of 
Quakuism His wntings win lolhitid md pub 
lishid in { vols , lb‘J4 J7<H» \n edition in 8 w Is 
li is bc< n publisln d it Phil iddplu i PnitidStitis 
(.’umpire Siwrts ilistoni of tin fpoihn N< ds 
Puritan* M irsh s h\f* of l or (1S48) , md l ininy s 
Life of l'\n , u dh Dtsst itations, A.< (Phihi 1 S"> {) 

FOX WllllWl lollNSONT Olltoi Hid [H)lltl( il 
wuter, tin son of .ism ill Suffolk firuni, who ittu 
wards settled is nu ivu at Nonvnli w is bom in 
1780 lb giv< i ul> piouiisi ol t ih nt ind wi 
sent to llonnrton College to hi ti urn d lor tin 
ministry of tin Independents lb subseqiu ntlv 
Heudi d to 1 nit ill inism but ultim itdy sli iktiu oil 
all allegumi to existing Clmstim dnuehis In 
delivered a suns ol pit In turns it Ins di ipd in 
South Plan f'msbmy wlmli muktd him out i> 
tin ltmltr and oil hi of I nglish ^ itionihsm Winn 
the Anti tom 1 iw la igm enlisted tin ihhst pi it 
form oiators of tin d iv m tin sniu. ot bee ti uh, 
Iuh bold and impassioned rlu toi u gie itl\ eontnlmtcd 
to aiousi and intensity public (tiling M (uu/ol 
quotes his speedics is tin most iimslnd tx miph s oi 
cuatoi> whnh tin »,te it mnilnt pioilucid Huir 
effect upon tin \ ist nn tiopobt m uulu net s to w ludi 
they wiie wldiisid w is tlcrtin F also mil 
tnhuted by lus pm to tin tuunss ot fm ti uh and 
hia Lrfftity i>t a Xnruuh bun ; /’<>// \wn lu^dy 

? noted ami icid Vtti r tin ibobtnm of tin t om 
,aws, 1 k w is uiMtid to st md ioi Oldlnm, whnh 
borough lu his contiuin d to r |>imnt, with i brief 
interval Rime 1847 1 iki most men who elite i tin 

House of (’ominous late in lit* , i did not altogithu 
realise tin. oratoru il promise ot his pi ittorm uni 
pulpit eauei Him lust p ith mient u\ speeches’ 
were upon the tdmation ot tin pioph \s i| 
politician hi li is bun a consistent' nu mb i of the ! 
advanced 1 ibei il putv A sucetssion of illnesses | 
of late pus lus inttiieii d with bis attend nice in 
paihummt Hi was unoiig tin. i ulnst i ontnhutors 
to the II r*tmiu*t<r Jiitutr, iditeil for many ye us j 
the Monthlu Fft potiUortp md hislirgdy ccmtrilnPcel 1 
to vinous otlu i orgms oi public opinion His I 
I return, thuftf nddn^td to the Working Clouts, 
have boon published m 1 vols Hi is the author 
of a philosophic a 1 iliuHi 1 1 itiun on litlojtous hints, 
and other theological woiks 

FOX ( Vulpe#)> a genus of Cam dee (q v ), particu- 


larly distinguished from dogs, wolves, jackals, Ac., 
by the pupils of the eyes contracting vertically, and 
in the form of the section of a lens, not circularly. 
This takes plaoe whenever the eyes are turned to 
a strong, light, and foxes are all nocturnal animals. 
Foxes art also generally of lower stature m pro 
portion to tin ir length than the other CanitUe , they 
lim a roundish hi ul, with a very pointed muzzle, 
short triingulu tarn, slmda limbs, and a bushy 
t ill Tin y dig Imnow s for themsdv es in the e utb, 
or tike possession of links aht.yly t xisting They 
ir* I minus tor tlnn tunning, wlndi tiny exhibit 
both m Hu ir artiincs lor obtaining prey, ami for 
< i< ipmg fiom d uigi i 1 In y fi til on sm ill quadru 
pul** lards, eggs, cVi , soim of thi in, liow lvi r, also 
putl> on tnuts mil oth« r vigctable Buhstauces — 

r l lit ( OMMON 1 n\ ( r M//r/rtlli), l UltlM Ol most 

put-, ot 1 uiojk is tin only Ihitish species, and is 
still pnttv ihimdmt m most ]>irts of the t omitry, 
il though from m my puts it would pi ohably have 
hi i n i xtiip dc d 1 1 < now unli ^ i it had been m some 
m< isiin plot* i till with i uuv to tilt sf>ort of fox 
lumtinj 'l lu (.minion fn\ is p <1 dish brow n above, 
whit, lumith tin ont>i<h oi the cars black, a 
1*1 uk lim i \ti mliiig f i din tin iimtr ingle ot the eye 
to tin mouth tin li _,s mostly hi i< k, tlic end of tne 
till gnu i illy white, ilthough npc< minis sonu times 
oi i in m wlmli it is gi i\, oi (Mil 1*1 u k There uro 
it h i^t tin c v tru tn s lowuiti Ibitun pretty well 
niiikid by dilli n nn si/c md foun— tin Gtey- 
hound Por hung mo xliiidu md longi r lunlud, 

md tin t’ni i tn nqucnt m upl md moonsli 

ilistru ts being sm ill i thm tin common vaiicty 



r l lu ( ommon 1 o\ (l ulpr'i udgai w) 

Othei v aru tn s ouuriii the north of Furope The 
fox h is i gl mil unde i the t ul, w Inch secretes a very 
tc tul subrt m< i i ominumi itmg to the whole animal 
its well known ‘•nu 11 It breeds once m a year, 
lia\ mg usu illy tour five or six young ones in a 
litter Its usu il v ou i is i kind of yelp Jts> se uses' 
ot sight lu um_ and smelling ire very acute, 
lmmimrihh mu dote s irt on it cord illustrative of 
its < uniung The difficulty of setting traps so that 
tin \ shill not hi lUtcctecl and ivoidi d by it, is well 
known Foxes in sud to have been observed 
appio idling witii tow 1 l»v swimming Hlowly with 
a tairt in the mouth, so as to remuti eoneealccL 
V most trustworthy Jicrsou assured the writer of 
this aitnlc that he saw i fox ippmadi a group of 
h no tint wtic feeding m ti iidd with a slow, 
limping motion and having lus he id down as if 
i iting clovti, till he w is m u enough, 1>\ a sudden 
rush to sic lire very different food boxes captured 
in In u roosts hnvi often been known to simulate 
di ath and to submit to being dragged about and 
very roughly treated without a sign of life, tall 
an opportunity of ©scape presented itself. When 
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they are driven to their holes, and these are 
surrounded' with traps, they not ^infrequently shew 
inch a just appreciation of the danger, that they 
will endure starvation for days and even weeks 
rather than come out Even when taken \ cm rig, 
the common fox can hardly lie tamed , anu \ ei y 
few instances are on record of its shewing even 
* little of that attachment to man of wlmh 
ao many animals an oapible and for which the 
dog is so remaiknbh lhc linproh ilulity ot any 
of the domestic races of dog bung it all iltmul 
from the fox, is notw < d in the nrtn lo 1 >oo 
The French if mud ippears iu inglisli m ua/ntvd, 
the familiar appe. 11 itmn ot the fox - 'I 1 m south of 
Europe products fcmH ot smallei si/t than tin 
common fox, having the fur of the belly bluk, 
regarded by sc >mt as a niuc \ uutv, by others as a 
distinct spec its (1 mduHoijf/'itn) 1 liey an h xn 
carnivorous, iml to the ni some ot flu illusions urel 
fables relate is ot the fox and gripes *Vc - which 
do not oi< nid well with the habits of tin loxc s ot 
Britain md ot 'Not the in Luiopc The Hmmliyi 
mountains pioduc c a spe < ios ot t<»\ ( I II uiuilau iri) 
veiy smmlir to the coumiou f«*x, but ot mrpctmr 
si/c and bi illi in< y ot eolmus lhc fur is inh md 1 
tine -The Bi u k i o\ ol Noithi rn Asii is ihoicry 
similar to tin common fox, but is entirely of i 
velvety black colour, except the tip ot the till,, 
which is white , its fm is j.re itly esteemed, brings i 
high price md forms in iitule of expeut liom , 
kaintchitka t<« < Iona l he (‘oil 1 ox ( 1 tilojtft) j 
of some p irts ot 1 mope , is Sw it/e rl mil indBiv uu, 
is by some natui ih-.tx n ^ueh d is distine t fieun the 1 
common fox It i» o< m) noi u e,mor< trmul, md i 
less tumble some tin tip ot the till is bluk j 
North Arm m i h is c\etd <pe < re s nt lov ol wlmh 
the Hi l> 1 o\ ( I fait its) Vi ly in nlv le sunbJe i the ; 
<e minion fox of Ihirope lent is of i itlu 1 lugersi/i, 
has «i short c i muzzle e yes m uu e ie h othu md i 
more copiously bushv till Its im u ilso longei, 
liner, mole brill) Hilly coloured, uni min.li mole 
v ihiable , homing i consider d»h utuh ol export 
lrom the fm ce untiles in winch, is well n in 
Gnnada md m tin mu tin hi puK e»t t lie I mted 


northern parts 6f Europe, Asia, and A mftnfca. It hi 
very plentiful w Iceland, feeding much on ptar- 
migans, and Bomctimcs on young lambs, Ureat 
numbers mo found on the shores of Hudson’s Bay* 
paitioiilaily duriug winter, and they have been 
supposed to migrate thither from still more northern 
regions but it li is been asc ortamed that this animal 
i Bjiends the winter evtn m the* most northern regions 
| that have e\t*r been visited by man, btaving th® 
esild of Me lx illie Is) md and Banks a kind, and finding 
ibund me t of lood in the hare s marmots, ptarmigans, 
ami nthe i niumils which also n mam thorn. The 
, VkIjc 1 ox is latln r rim ilh r th hi the common fox , 
it ih more' dcnselv clothed with a woolly fur, 

, which on some puts is two inches in length, the 
till js extremely bushy and even the soles of tho 
i bet an tine hi \ eovtieel with luir Tho colour is 
i pm o white m wrnle r, it h rxt m vuy cold climatos, 
v living to i brownish or bluish eohmi m summer 
It ih gie g inous iiidminv burrows are often found, 
together It is extiemcly eh mly m its habits, and 
is epnte devoid of the ofleusm Him 1 1 w hn h belongs 
to most ol tlic foxes it is also much Iohh cunning, 
uni nine h mole t isilv ti eppcel, is well as muoli 
muie gentle amlcipihh ol bung tuned Its flesh 
his been mu in times e it i li b\ lie tie \ oy igcr», With 
l relish due to the e \tl« rue* e old ol the i bill lie, 1111(1 
the c onse <|u< lit eh in md of the, ny «t< tn tor animal 
food Its fui is not inailv equal in value to that 
ot t lu it d fox 

l 4 OAK, John, the* hi uty ioIolmhI, wuh born of 
respietible ]>aicuts m l r )17, it Boston, Lmcolnylmo 
lu lill, In elite ml in i ntmle nt at Brasouoso 
( olhge Oxford in I > >S, he took Ins Bicdulor’s, 
run! in I >1 {, his Mallei s th gm , uul van t'l oc t< (1 
i 0 How ot M i g cl vl* n < olh gi lie tliHpliycel at. ail 
i u I \ pt i lod in nulinitiou bn Lit m poetiy, and 
wrote sexei il plus in tint 1 mguage upon hmi plural 
|sub|iets Ol tin h , tlu only one tint runuus, 
entitled Ih ( h/isfo 7 1 nuiifdimitt , w is printed at 
, London hi ] r nl ind d Bml in 1 V)h, 8vo, and 
, 107- The re 1 il,i»mim mow mints ol tlu times ltd 
i him to study tin git it < emtros e isy be i we < n 1’opeiy 
and l*r otc nt ml i mi md becoming i convert to tht 


•St itc s, this spu II X h ihund lilt I lie < I o s I ox is j,j im iple s ul the In fm mat mil, In vv is, fill V *22, 1 r )l f >, 

i vane ty ol it, ehstm^mdi. >! b\ i hmgit udin il el uk , x p« Ih <1 fi uin hi e olh li bn Jun^y Urn 1 itln r 

bind dong the b li k, e i osse el b\ i tiuisveise hind J M i m/ d< id, md liwmotJier mimed ig un, Jim utop- 

ovcrtlie Hhoulelcis I he bunow ot this lox ‘at hid f a tn r uJnsccl liim my luither ml, mil lit w is, in 

inclines dow uw mis hn f e»ui oi live bet it m ingle ( t on irpnnce, re due eel to -re it (listless hoi a short 

of about t W e lit V live ill lees jt then lll< line s ( time , he w It employed is tiltol to the < hihllc II of 

iipwirds i little wlinhis i xetiudv i un t minidi Sn 'ihomic Lucy or ( huh cob, \\ irw ie k shut, and 
tion« ami is toi tunic d it i depth ol ibout time <>r ( allow irds win <ngijL<cl 1*\ the Om he ss of Itjclr 
four tc e t fiom tin Miifuc until it n idioe % ( ntoiid ih tutoi to the < it i!<Ji c n ol In i bi other, the 

when it is divide el into tw » m time g ilh in h ’ j ] f >t Surrey, then i stit» prisom r m tlu lower 

Gloat nuinbeis ol th* s< ioxtx are mini illy tr vk< <1 j In tins c i)>icity he n m until during the whole re ign 

to thur bunow s, nnl eb; ge el nt suiokc el out e,{ tin in I nf 1'dw irel \l but w is never, notw ltlwt imliiig 

by American fanners - 1 Hi fiJMV rejx (I I injiu , Anthony u \\ ood s use rtion to tin contruy rcHtorcd 

tanwi) 18 the 1 nm-d ibund mt fipe e n s of the soothe rn I t,» bi« fellowship it Migdileu On bun li f, l/r/JO, 
states, exte ndiug, how e v < i, u tu north ate t an id i, | w is end umd eh non by it iel I« v, Bmlmp of London, 
where it is rire Itrsoi i gray colour, v irnd with ami pre i<lnd the eloetrmcH oi tlu lu formation at 

black, is about tho size oi the < omro >n fox but not so ibigitc i hiring tho reign oi M u\, he jetiicel to 

bold, and somt tmu s e ats ve ge table nubstiiu < m, sih h the < ontim nt ( hi the t u e e shioii of b>ue e n Llizalndli, 
as ears oi maize r i he gn\ Jox exhibits not a little } J4 jetmned to fngliml m Ocbiber l r )7h, and m 
of that cunning for w hie h th< common fox jk ecle May J >b l, he w h indue L<d into tlir e monry and 
brated, and when pursued by hunters mel lioumls, i j,nl»eii<l of ^hipte»n, in th* eatlicdril of Silinbury, 
has been known to escape* bv getting *i]»on the rad , ]b also < n j<i\ c «l Uu In mg of ( rmph gate, which he 
of a fence and running along it tm some distance, so i HO oii j<sigm<l, and for i v< u fu he hi a stall at 
that the scent was lost This was on one occasion , Purhun In l r >77, when some I hitch Auahaptiftta 
done on the newly laid iail of i railroad elevated j WlM ((inhumed to tin Himes m Loudon, F inter- 
above a swamp Jt is not mitre epic nt f oi the gray ceded bu them with n Flizibeth and other 
fox, when hard pressed to take refuge in a tree , ! j H n,i,ns m mthoritv, but without c flee t lie wrote 
particularly if ode which has gointw hai fallen from uum , rous f outiovi mi d and other works, but ihe 
the perpendiculai presents itself - Them are a num , 0Il( that hue immoruhfu el his name is his History 
ber of other sjMacies of fox, Asiatic, African, and j 0 f the A<t * and Mmiumrnts of th Church , popularly 
American , but the most deserving of notice is the j known ia box*'* hook of Marlur the first part ol 
AltCXXO Fox ( V, lagopus), which inhabits tho moat , which was published at Straaburg m 1594, l|he 
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first English edition appeared in 1663, in on© vol 
folio Sanctioned by tne bishops, it was ordered, 
by a canon of the Angluan Convocation, to be 
placed m the hall of t very episcopal palace in 
England, and has gone through innumerable editions 
It is not a very critical work, as might naturally 
be supposed, and Homan Catholics deny its trust 
worthiness F died in 1 r >S7, in his 70th year, and 
was buried in the oliamtl ot St Giles’s, Cnpphgate 
London. 

FOXES A.ND FOX HUNTING The liwwilh 
reference to foxhunting, which is a m liter ol \ 
good deal of import me e in many pails of the 
country, seems to stind thus in England ‘Though 
in general all persons who go upon another s lands 
Without pernimii m uc tn spas-u is in tin tje of Hit 
law, yet thou aic* some uhihmIkk tin tie apist. is 
smd to bo justifiable.,’ si^h Mi Pitersou, tin most 
rpcent writer on the mibjut, ind lie quotes Blok 
stone’s dictum to the (But i hit ‘tin (oimnon liw 
warrants the hunting of j tuiioin heists ot pr< y, as 
badgers and foxes in anothu nun’s 1 md, bet nisi 
the destroying Hiuh ok atutes is sud to 1>< pioiitibh 
to th< public* (1 Black Com JI2) (’in mud bo 
taken, howevoi, that iio durugt lx done- beyond 
what is nice ssan tru tin public «tmd y foi tint is tin 
ground on which done tin hgil ehirietcr ot fox 
hunting can bo maint lined It vv is found, rnou 
over, in tin Eirlof Esse \ / Cape 1 (1 Chitt 0 urn 
L III), that though pursuing i fox on motlnis 
land be justduble, yet, it it tike to t irth, oi to i 
house tin ic, it is not justili ibh to dig <»i bn ik dnoi s 
for it In Scotlmd, where, tioui the ilnmtu ol 
the imiutiy, foxhunting n often impossible, it 
never lus hi conn i minimi spoit to tlu sum 
extent is in Inglmd, md const cun ntly the iidc 
that one ih tntitlctl to eutci on the 1 imk ot motlui 
for the propose of killing i fox, lies l>cti\ contnud !<• 
those 1 cases m which Lit is pumud simply is a 
noxious beast, md fox hunting tot spoil without 
leave luig bt'cu lu Id 1o hi until lubh is a tre spies 
and the tri spassor held li ibh foi white \ci snriut 
damage^ he m iy oet ision in Inlinel (In 1 and 2 
Will IV e ii, s 1"»), persons pinxning with hounds 
any fox, Lire, oi ehti which Jus been stilted 
elaevvlii'ie on inolhti’s luid, au tvcinptiel fioiu 
Huinmat) pioeee dings icn tiespiss 

FOXGLOVE See Dim i Airs 

FOXHOUND a kind of dog nnuli used m 
Britain foi the sport of tux hunting It us not quite 
so large .as the staghomul and is perhaps a mixed 
breed between the stighound or the bloodhound 
ami the greyhound Tlu colotu is (omnumlv white, 
with large patches of black md km < oh mi The n 
spewed auu perse vc run o m lemukilile they hive 
been known ‘to nmhiiel foi t< u boms be foie tlicv 
eameup with and killed tlu iox uni the sportsmen 
were eitliei thrown out, oi t hanged hen-sea thru 
times ’ 

FOXHUNTING, from its exciting nature, is 
well as from the qualities of cluing courage and 
cool calculation requisite in those who thoroughly 
follow and appreciate it has long been termed the 
king of British national sports 

In Great Britain, then' arc upwards of 100 
hunting estiblishnie nts, of w lm h by far the 
greater proportion belong to the counties south ot 
the Tweed b ox hunting establishments — which 
are' m most instance's supported bv subscription, 
though sometimes owned by puvate gentlemen ol 
wealth and influence are organises! and maintained 
at a \ei> consult nble inniial cost, the price of a 
single pat k ot foxhounds sometimes amounting 
to several thousand guineas. Every establishment 
W8 


is under the direct superintendence and control of 
one experienced gentleman, the matter, and und$r 
him again rank tne huntsman, whippers-in, earth- 
stopper, kennel-servants, Ac A ‘ pack ’ is composed 
of from 20 tn 60 couples of bounds, the number 
greatly deluding upon the frequency of bunting* 
clays thus some packs hunt six days, some five 
days, others four, and many only two days a. 
! w cek , 10 couple of hounds is a good average , 

| the so are carefully reare d, fed, and otherwise 
| atti nded to The mastf r hunselr, as a matter 
of course, ha*! the) general flujK nnteiielence of the 
se rv ints, hounds, md horses ind m the liuntmg- 
ilielil is gemral direetoi of the proceedings Next 
to him come the limitsm m and one or two 
i 1 whipp» rs in ’ (‘whips’) The huntsman, who is 
, prae tu ally tie most nn])ortant personage m the 
jiuJd, require s to see tint 1ns hounds are pro 
| perlv rnmigfd md fid in the ir kennels, eiiilv 
led to tlu plait ol meeting on hunting clays , 

1 ind, whal is of more < mim cjucnce stdl, that they 
i receive furplix in tin In Id, and hnd mil hunt 
I tin n foxes m tnu style r l In huntsman requires. 

I to be i in in ot gn it nerve md much activity 
he should also hive i jootl bead, a clear ringing. 

I voice i keen eye, md ibove ill he must be a first 
( i it< hoist in in md know thoroughly every point 
I m the country ovi r wh h he hunts He has often 
| to lestiuu heedless r», uni ‘keep tlu held 
I buck ’ i duty rtejuirin iirmnc's ot chaiaetei, with 
i rjiutf md civil manner With these necessary 
on ihln itions and baing so in my responsible 
antes on his shoulder, lit ih In ate d with great 
itspeet bv those lot whom he provides 'qxirt lie 
is mounted on the best horses his iniBtcr 

can pi od lie e , and miy bo saui to conduct and 
dirict the hunt from the moment the fox i» 
found till the moment oi its death - from ‘ iinel 
to finish ’ 

'l he duties of the first whippei m though not bo 
it sponsible is those oi tin huntsman, irt still con- 
sul* i iblt for instance, lie tike * a lertvm manage 
mint ol the hounds in kenin l, insists m conducting 
tin hounds to the ‘meet,’ and uds the huntsman 
, in v mous w i\s eliinng the* run His knowledge 
| ot the rninageirunt ot hounds and ot fox hunting 
'gent tally, must at the same time be such as to 
< nabit linn to occupy the huntsman’s place in an 
eme ige ney The ‘ si i orui whip’s ’ principal duty is 
tbit of bringing up ind urging on logging hounds 
m the held, h\ boshing and ‘ rating * In many 
hunts, liowevtr, a second wlnppej in 13 dispensed 
w ith 

\ tonsideribh range of t ountrv is necessary for 
the full eripn merit oi fox hunting, the best being 
that which is diversified bypwturage and planta- 
tion Be'ing a nocturnal ft eater, the fox quits his 
burrow or ‘earth - winch is generally m a gorse 
brake or i plantation or covert of underwood — 
during the night, met re turns to it m the morning, 
and tins fact is taken advantage of bv those who 
hunt him for sport The dov anti place of ‘the meet’ 
are dul> advertised, and on the night before the 
hunt, the i overts to be ‘drawn ’ next day are visited 
either by a duly appointed earth stopper or by the 
gamekeeper, who, knowing that the foxes are from 
home proceeds, sp&d© m hand, from one hole to 
au either, filling them up with earth and brash* 
wood as ho goes Thus, the fox, upon returning 
at dawn to his * earth,’ finds ingress denied, and so 
Intakes himself to some neighbouring thicket, or to 
some unenclosed cover of gorse, rushes, Ac., where 
he makes a temporary lair or ken nek’ When 
the earths have been carefully dosed, the earth- 
stopper returns home and informs the huntsman, 
or first 1 whip/ as to their number and locality. 
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and that information fount a guide for the pro- 
ceedings of the following day (After the hunt 
i& over, the earths ore reopened, and as little trace 
as possible left of the Work ) The hour of 4 the 
meet* is usually ten or eleven o’clock a m, and 
at the appointed place assemble the whole held, 
including master, huntsman, whippen m, hounds, 
and those gentlemen (and frequently ladies) who 
intend either to participate m the day’s sport, 
or merely to see the ‘ hounds throw oil ’ When 
a qpvert is reached, the huntsman, by a wave of 
his hand, or a icw familial words sue h as 4 Ku 
in 1 en in there ' good dogs ' ’ 4 throws tn ’ his 
hounds, following nmruduitdy after with the first 
‘whip’ The mounted gentlemen usuilly n main 
outside, and take their dno< fions is to stance, Ac , 
from tho master, who from this time foiwurd 
does his b**t to control mil direct thr lr move 
ments In fait tin lnihtei may be Haul to hu\o 
the control of th< ‘tie hi’ tbit is the ridel's - 
and tlu hmitamuu thit of lie hounds and hunt 
The Becond wlnj> lx mg |>ost<d it tin coxeit 
side, near win re it is expected a tox itu\ burst 
through or ‘hieak’ one or two of the nion i age i 
nders are sometimes permitted to jump tin u 
horses mto tin < o\ert, if it b< lirgr to issist in 
the finding of tin fox Those who ie main outsail 
then piepari theiusiKis fei tin ir woik, ind i in i 1} 
listen for tin inst lokm oi tlu jmsi mt ot ie\ 
nard , thn is hi hived hv a slight hut niximis 
wlimqier oi whine iioin the ( li ill* ngiu» f ’ hound 
that is, the houud (usuiLly m old m I ixpiiuieid 
one) that in si peueiusoi ‘Inti’ tin si uit ot i fox 
— and is boon followed In others, who msttntly 
rush to hiH bull 1 lie huntmn m it hi lx tolerably 
oertim that tin gum sunt id is no other than 
a fox, at judicious inti i \ils urge on )hh hounds 
by familiar evprisBions such as ‘Yoicks, yonks 
have at him 1 ’ 4 Push him up 1 ’ &c tdl the 
fox is lairly roused from Ins kennel, ind goes 
away It not unfit qumtl} happens wdulc di living 
coverts, that hounds will conic suddenly upon i 
fox, and seize lum before In h.is turn to ts» hk. 
Tins is termed ‘chopping,’ and is dways to he 
prevented it possible If the <ov<rt be very thick, 
a fox may loivc lus kc nucl uiijm. ru ivcd , md W'hen 
he docs so, he usu dly runs tluough or immd 
the court for a consul* rahh distuni be hue 
quitting it foi the open fields He m ly also 4 run 
his foil, by doubling back md forw ird on tin 
flame pith oi tiick md thus posmbly biflle tlu 
hounds, c \ui w he n the \ ‘own lus sunt li Hig* 
co\erta, too, i fox frequently ‘hangs,’ tint i-, he 
remains in it for a long tune b. fore going iway 
The person who first sees the fox 4 bleak uiwj or, 
in other words 4 m*wh him xwny ’ ihouJd ilway^ 
allow him a cfrtun ‘liw lx fori giving tbi 4 \i*w 
halloo,’ as a fox will frequently turn oi ‘lu id 
back’ into covert if lie bars my unusual noise at 
the instant of his quitting it When how, ver, the 
pereon or persons who ai< watching sic that the 
fox is really off, notice is lnstuitly given to those 
within the •'thick* t, md those without, by th< rry 
of 4 Hou — y’ hou — y 1 lallyho’ Oont mnay 1 ho>K 
AW — AY 1 * 1 upon which the huntsman blows hm 
horn to collect his hounds , the whipper m drive n 
out lagging members of the pae k either with his 
whip or by some cry, the master restrains the 
more impatient of the ride rs till tlu huntsman 
and hounds have ‘settled to their fox, and then 
be and the entire field join in tin chase, and the 
first, and freauently the most exciting part of tho 
day’s proceedings has commence d —tlu fox lias 
‘broke co\er,’ the hounds hare lx.cn ‘laid on,’ and 
the field has entered on its impetuous ‘first burst’ 
A certain etiquette is, however, absolutely necessaiy 


in allowing the hounds and haataaan to get away 
first, but after that, each nder, with A oerfcftro 



] <>x hunting 4 from awny • ’ 


debit nii* to the in istu i boosts his own place 
m tin hunt and *ioi m Juh bi st, independently 
of hm nnglibmiiH to keep at a u ptun elistamo, 
not elinetfr m I Ik inn, hut to one side and m 
tin re u ot tin hounds Win n a i uh r happens 
to be nt ir the puk nt tin iirnt hurst, and gets 
a good position m following Hum, h(‘ is said 
to ‘get wtll away with tho hounds and if well 
mounted md a Hkiitul ruhr, his thinets of both 
viewing tin hunt ind bung 4 m at tin death’ are 
very tonsieltribh \nd now, as wo li ivt already 
said, begins the grand « vuti nit nt of the tlay , the 
fox being fresli iius iway it trtnundous speed, 
followed by peihaps upwards of twenty couple 
of hounds at full lit Tf tho d i\ is propitious 
(a 4 south* lly wind md elomly sky’ having Jong 
retained f ivour) tlu setnt ot tho ri trailing fox 
Jits wdJ tspfualJv at first wdirn it is tailed 
4 burning ' or ‘hitast high ’ anti is tor m my minutes 
‘own d * by at h wt ill tin hading hounds m the 
peek though, peril ips, t Jit" object ot pursuit itself 
is f u iht id, md out of ruglit , ami nv.iy streams 
tin limit o\cr hedge's, ditches, and gatu*, arrow* 
nvi n, railw lys, arable land, and gnues pastures, 
perhaps tor suveral milt a before n single chrcL \ 
or r lira aNow, the foxhound hiuifca almost entirely 
by aecnt uid does nut, like th« greyhound, depend 
ujioii the «yt* rhi fact of aunt failing, lucre 
foil at any turn during tho limit, thiows out the 
hounds, md prevents them from renewing it, until 
the Hie nt m recovered, oi 4 Jut oil’ Wlit n the 
went i° burning,’ hounds run almost mutt, though 
at find ind at intervals aft* rw mis, tiny usually 
‘throw their tongues’ prt tty freely When all the 
hounds in giving tongue, tlioy aic said to bo at 
‘lull cry, and ‘carry a good head ’ tho went being 
on sui )» ot r-isioiiN ho thoroughly eijfTused as to bt» felt 
or ‘ow n< d’ breast high b\ prob ildy every member of 
the p ick Some times w ♦ nt be * otnes ho faint an to bo 
hardly perceptible, and when this iu the case, the 
em rgy of tli* hounds ibat* s * onsid* rably , th*'y them: 
run w it h th< ir heads clow to the gtounel and are said 
to hunt a ‘cold ’ hi t nt Hm liowa vor, a little timely 
aRHiHtim* from the tuuitHman ih of the greatest 
moment in r* donug uumation to tho pack $$e 
w vi h hiH cap, blowH hi« horn, and encourage* hia 
hounds by well known cx|»r«*ttHionfl, to tetmwfcd 
exertions When, m frequently haprien* fipom 
various causes, the scent fails entirely -* aucli a^th&fo* 




FOX-HUNTING. 


crossing water, running tlirough a drove of sheep, ‘ Whoo ! whoop i ’ lashes the hounds off, and cuts off 
1 heading back 1 m another direction, running along the head, feet {pads), and tail (the brush) He then 
or lying upon the tops of walls or thick hedges, flings the carcass to the hounds, who tear it to 
Ac— the hounds ceast ‘giving tongue/ suddenly pirns, and devour it m a very few minutes. The 
stop, throw up tlieir Ik ids, and are ‘at fault’ brush is usually piosented to any lady who may 
Jn this emergency, tht ‘ fuld ’ remains at a reap# ctful j happen to Ik m it the death, or is claimed as a 
distance behind, and tin huntsman knowing, or , tmpliy by one oi other of the gentlemen present, 
at least guessing by ixpmeinc which way tin fox I Tin pads likewise arc distributed amongst those 
has taken, or the i- penal means In* has adopted | who mvy wish to preserve mementos of the 
for foiling the seen t allows Iuh bounds at first, for i < haw As a gfnenil rule, the huntsman, and 
few moments, thcmsiUm to itt< nipt to regim it 1 hvciiI of flit 1 m st mounted in the hold, manage 
but failing that, and finding th it his intufmiKi | to be m, cithtr at or immediately after the death, 
and assistant t m m < i ss , lit instantly blows Ins ! though uistintts arc not Wanting when, during 
horn, and tails or ‘ lifts his hounds’ from the plan, uiuimi illy piotrictid inns, the hounds have left 
and‘tukts a < ud 1 inund and muml ibout tht hpot'Muy lithr f u behind ind hive followed and 
Whcjte the hi nit f ult d tint ring tht m on tht while i kilhil then fo\ units iw ly from the spot where the 
Thus, by gradually widening hm < isls, tin hcc nt is , 1 cst hois* mm had 0 i\<n m A sluing fox will 
Very frequently mouml oi ‘hit oil/ i tiituin ‘uw’bifon hounds on in ivcrigi for in hour or 
stance which is soon m ub ipp n « nt by tht whimpti ( iu horn md a li ilt , but ( ises have lieen known 

ok recognition giv*n by tht lumntl th it hi ->t ‘owns j when tins h i>i b#*n fir exceeded and when the 

it/ followed by the uiswmng tongiu s oi tin w holt inn ii is e \tt ndt tl to Unity or i\tn forty miles, 

pock When tin hounds, lu»wi v< r fill to * lut otl ’ , and his listed ill d ly md cv n into the night 

the scent, if tlu diy ht far wl\ mud, tiny m j Noting foxhounds begin tin u cuur l>y wliat is 
taken home, or they tu tiotti d on to soim nuirh tinned (id>Jnmtnu/ but this, liowtvti neeessaiy 
bouring eovtrt, which is di nvn foi i fn sh fox it m iv 1« for tc it lung the m, is considered mfeuor 

When the lox is killtd, t itln i m tin opt n * oi sport to n gulai hunting 
elsewhert, the nd<r who /s fust in it ‘tin th itlv ’ Tlu midland toimtu s of T upland, such as Leicester, 
usually the huntsman spiings oil lie, hoist, with a i Northampton, VV r irwnk, Yoikslinc, &c , arc the bast 



Blood Hunter clearin', a stone wall m good style (from Blame s J m i/ctopadia of Jim id Sports) 

for hunting purposes m Great Britain and owe tin vanous hedges, ditthts, U uees At , encountered, 
then superiority in a gieit in< isuie to twocausts but it tlu suite turn, i it illy skilful and hurnaue 
l#f, the stnct preservation md consequent iuiihIhi uthr how t. Mr will mounted, will ntvei knowingly 
of foxes , and 2d, the extmsne traits ot jiastuiagi 1 urge lus Iioim at ifcuo or It ip of my kind, unless 
being favourable both for mmung and *<unt j lu is positively rtrtain it is within his horVs power , 
The instinct of tlu fox leads him, as a general , md it lu* finds Ins hoise betrays symptoms of 
rule, to run down wind, that his sunt may not bo j distils he will lather turn its head homewards, 
blown to the hounds, he also takes advantage of and fun go the chwe, than overtax its courage and 
every peculiarity m a country like ly to offer lum rtrengtli. 

an uhantage oxer lus foes Much useful and entertaining infonnation on fox 

The foxlumtei must bt possessed of considci t hunting occurs m Blames Lm >/< lo/xnha of Rural 
able courage, united, with coolness, and must be Shunts (London, Lonpuiaus) , British Rural Sport*, 
a judge oi pace .and have a good eye iu ‘riding to by Stonehenge Beckfonl s Thought# on Hunting, 
hounds,’ to avoid tinng or * overmarking’ his lions* Jl minunenii* oj a Hunt* wan , ytmrod, Th* Field 
unnccc'ssarily Much of the excitement and pleasure m w spapei , Ac 

of the fox hunter consists m his successfully leaping 1 Fox hunting is not practised after the Fn gb*h 




FOX ISLAHDS—FOYLE. 


fashion in the northern states of America, but in the obtuse panicle abundantly covered with silvery hairs, 
southern states from Maryland to Florida, it is a is one of the best meadow aud pasture grasses or 
favourite amusement. The object of pursuit, how Britain, but does not arrive at full perfection till the 
ever, is the Gray For { Vulpm r trout tonus), and the third year after it ia sown It bears mowing well* 
chase is not so severe, and seldom lasts so long as and is reckoned a good grass foi lawns. It beats 
that of the common fox drought w ell '1 he J oi\ ru> Foxtail 0 kass [A gent* 

FOX ISLANDS, another namo for the Alei’- «dato«),*ith an ise ending culm bout at the joints, 
TIAN Islands (y v ) is vei v onnuiou m moist plains, ami cattle are fond 

POX RIVER h the name of two couaidenl.h ,h ' ^ T . l,e 1 F "* Ta f 1 

stream* in the Tmtul Slate b of Au.hu a both ot n « umnal or Inomnul, of Uttle 

them using in AV.W onsin l Tlu V It « . Pis/, Ml,,. v Jm . l »‘l* fl ’ r ^ *»*. «* >h.ch it is 

is an affluent ol tlu ]l!..u>m whuh n ih If a tub., I Monut.nus sou „ \ fou .gn «k< us U »Wrw»t),« 

taiy of th< Mhbissi,.],. ft » ‘J00 m.l. , long md 1,1 1* j iml ,,f M 1 *"* 

valuable Unt II \ f,., it, who -• 'I be F j> I » l »"' .«>t.o.l,u,a ...to Kntam . v.ul .[.pears l.koly 

or Ne,m,h, aft u a ...uis, of .Lit the sum hug!'. ! ll 1 ,u,>1, U 1 h *> H, ' m ' "1'',“ ut ‘l ,ul « ’ ,mto - 


falls into (lu<n Lv\ m J ike Mu login It is 
divided into tw i set lions by Like A\ lnuchigo, tin 
upper one bung coum t ted by i <ainl with tlu 
Wisconsin, so as to lmk tootthoi tlu Mississippi uul 


, so as to link toge thoi tlu Mississippi uul FVmh gmeiil uul oratoi, was born at 


the Great Lakes of the St Liwn me 


is u lit th hi gel and btionger than A pitUrnmf 
and is latlu i e u lu l 

IOY, Mammiiiin Sin\sriiN, a distinguished 
Lu m h gtnt'iil uul orutoi, whs born at Ham, ik^ 


hebruuy 1 77 In 17‘fl he won one of the v olun- 


FOX SHIRK, or THKMH1U (Hoorn. 01 tnn who In-t. uul to d. I. ml tlu f.outura of their 
Alopum S), V corns of slinks, c.mtumng oul> on, ‘<”">trv against foiugi. nnasu-i. . and during tho 
known specie u ( 1 mlpts) m mhibitant of the ,K 1,1,10 us 1 distinction under 

Mediterriw an xml of tin Atlantic uul ot c, iHioualh Pumoune/, Mouau, md Mission In 1801), ho 

wavs rustd to the link o! nljutaut general m the 
tliMKion of Monet y m tlu inu\ of the Khino, 

" ^ wlmli in vie hid thiough Swit/tiiaml into Italy, 

w lit n In t oinni iiult el tlu Minguaitl of tho anny 
in J s(J l lu iso 1 ) lit tonimuultd the aitilloiy of 
thi ht t ond division m tlu \ustriiu t impuign. In 
" j HfcL 1S07, N ipnhoii stnt Imn to I ui k< y ut the head ot 

y 1 12(H) utilJt i)im n, to issmt Sultin Selim agiinst 

W the Lusaaiis uul Hntjsh A tt« r tlu uvolntum in 

*j/ wliuh SlIuii w is tie throm d, L , mule r tin tlirottion 

of tlu Iutiuli unb issatlor, (hnciil St Imstiam, 
Io\ Shark [Alopiai i u jh s) defended (oiMtuntmiy.lt uul tlu Strait ot tho 

, , rt i . i , , 1) u <1 in< lit s ho tlbitivtly, tint PmUwoith, tlu 

Been on tlio B.it.»h eoists Du a, .out >s abort .ml , $I|tlsl , l<lnul j, „ 0 l, h ^ (i to re too with Iona 

corneal, th. sj.out hol.s art \i rj .mall tlu mouth ]so8 Ul ISU F „ ls ^uu .1 ol .1, visum of 

is not so lug. « tint ol tlu w hit. bhiik .... tlu t|u , ln ,. ort „ j M ,s t dints «... .xh.b.tod 

te.tl. so foum.labl. , but tlu I S is .Mnin.lj fa) , wlv J,, m ; t)11< l 1K tmg ll„ j.tnat ol tlu- 
lrndind M.ra.ums nail.lv itt.ck.ng gr.n.|ms. s or _ llN p th , p w , lM nt 

dob.hina mml. krgi. thui itsilf Its most ..... uk a j, t ,„ i/ lU)l , | w , llllSi ntll | lt urllu*, 

al.lcmuUi.uti is th. g.. it , Ion .turn » th. u|>|" > J S |J, « .s .l.uguousK ..oum.ImI In tho can. 
lobcof tlu tail In. win. . ib ... uK <<|U.I ... hiMlh , sn g comm .ml. <1 . .l.UMon on tho 

to the whol. both, and into w in. h tin uit.l.i.l {„ \ V lt . iloo, wlui. lu u is svmmd.d lor tin 
column latcnds Of this it m .k. s us. w . w...|.on tllm J„ | lS |U, ]„ ,.,.s .1. ct.d di i-uty by 

striking with or. at for., It is sud to b, not „ K <I( |ll)tm , Ilt \ lsl)1 |„ ,|„ .h.mbcr.h, w w 
iiiu mnnion 01 t u ny ^| l( , , Ml st mt adv m if* ot < (institutional liberty, ami 

f '. M lurdot .loIpb.'.sLo Uk. , llow ,i g„ ,1 .U.tmn .1 tdu.t amt km.wl.dgo of 

b, ^ V'* . M , 11 j* j' 1 politic tl e(onoin\ He diutinguirthed hiinsolf jiar 

u \ ° ,. 1 u> Ln ill irly by his ilouuuut m opposing the wai 

{ , \» 1 ^,h I. on. thus, 4 , w ,' ,■ lh( ,[ at tarn, Kovunhcr 

. \ \ m \ rrii 1 " •*«' 2S, Uhl-. 1 Mul,.„. !„i nubbdud, m IW. horn 

Vt 1 W * 11 1 Jia u 'j'J.r u n ] K , in d’a injurs, a //nluin ih la (Junrf '!< 

V\H \| 1 ! nun. ol Ih..Mh., I J(wmu/( j t , k „ nj.js ar.d his 

II ‘ \ U ! f m. lu’h d * of " h’’ fcVt I « >U. i loo,. .|!hv 

rj I*. i )h body is spindle j 1 OY^JdtS a htn mi lining in tlu Momdhadh 
llfluvv! \ 10 llajnd " Mount mis, in tin middle ol lnv« fill sh shii< It 

{PJ v^ll % If lOVI’VIL (rltA^'s 1,1,14 I- miles Tl< »l th liu J fills lido t)i» « UHt Hide of 

W» A | 8 J I 1/oj.i . unt\), . g'giius of L " 11 s ’" ,, 1 >" l,lv O], posit. \1. dfoiu.o.m.e Moun 

|\ I Vl (..ss.H, <l,st„tu.,ln,l (1 "' It h.s two ,.1-bi.t.d Ids within a inilo 

I I ft f4 ) . l mn k f .1 oil it I. tv W1 *^nd a hdf *•! its moiillf, w In n tin Hire im nittlics 

It \ yj !;,ri niir. 4 .u..^ *"r h “‘"i* 11,1 

X 1 1,1 ',a.r.lfi un.tcd it th. mg th. , nt s„l, ol tin 1,„ 1. I lu upp. r fill M T() 

1 \I\W l.H. ....losing a Singh f'<tl.,^l. 1 to sti. .... t un d, s, , mis 111 f« t m a 

(t VJnW b,T ( uhuli Ills a Hm.di ynartfi ed vim U I lu low e t J dl «pe aal ly called 

;!';;;.V “wth hi ;,: B 7l l ... H»«h.<u M rt 

* * ™ t ir*mg from the baht e is< aeie jk Liitam 

Foxtail Grass {Aloptcurus Ibc sp on s arc chiefly lOYLf, Lor < n, an mUt or the Atlantic, on the 
pt atensu) liativ t*s of te^rnpc ratn north co ihL of i h 1 md, be t wt < n the counties of Derry 

o, glnraw , 6, floret countrns, md about six and DonegiL It is triangular m form, 16 miles 
are British M fa DOW long from north east to noutli west, 1 nule wide & 


column t \tciuL Of tlna it mikes usf is v weapon, 
striking with »p*t at foree It is Mini to lx not 
uiumnnuM) foi i wliole 
' , lierel < it elolplims to 1 iki 


Foxtail Grass {Alopccurus 
ptatenm) 
a , glumes , 6, floret 


FOXTAIL Grass (A prtUemw), which has an erect its entrain e, and 9 miles broad along its south side, 
s mo oth culm about H— 2 feet high, and a cylindrical | A great part is dry at low water, aud its west side 
1S6 




FRA RARTOLOMEO—FRACTIONfi. 


Alone 10 navigable, Versus of 600 tons ascend the 
west side of the lough, aud its chit f tributary the 
Foyle (which comes 10 miles from the south), to 
Londonderry On the east short is a flat strand with 
a sandy beach* on which, in 1827, was measuitd a 
line of 41,640, which was afterwards extended hy 
tnangulation to about 63,200 ft « t, and foamed tlu 
base line of the Ordnance Survey of Ireland. 

FRA BARTOLOMrO Seo Baccio della 

POfcTA 

PRACASTORO, CJnofAMO, in Italian eav mt 
and philosophci, fimou u for tin universality of Ins 
learning, was born of in ancient family at Vuona 
m 1493 At tin ngi of JO, he w is appointed 
professor of logic in the university of Paduk Hut 
Juis vast knowledge cmluutd the most linage it 
Boiencis, and on account ol his tnuncnct m the 
prottice of tnedu int , he w as c h etc d phy bit i m <»t tlu 
founcil of Trent His liitin vast ilso exhibits 
remarkable elegance Ht dn<l m 1 o 5 i A Inonye 
statuo was on tod in bis houoiu by tlu c di/uis ot 
Padua, "while his nitivc citv lomniimm ate d t lie ir 
great compatriot by i nitride stitue His wiilmgH 
in prost and veifie arc ilium rems Jh* ehief ue — 
Syphilulw, tun jit Of hi (faUm (Veioiu, I *> M), in lto , 
Pans, 1531 ind 1510 in Svo I ondoii 1720, in 4to 
and 174b, iu 8\o, It dim edition, \eioni, 17 10, 
in 4to, by Tirabomhi, Naples, 1711, by l*i»tio 
Belli) , J>e \ mi Tnnpoahna (\tniec, 15H in 
4to) , Homoccntruorum vuv dt tSt/Iln I)( (Uni'll* 
Onticorum 1)urum Liht/hn (Yinne 15 15 m 4to) , 
I)( hijm patina (t Aniipat/nn tlnum r I)( l 1 oiitaqi 
omlnti H Contaqums jl lining ft tonnn C it i attorn 
(Venice 154b, m 4to , Lyon 17)11 1754, in Svo) 
The e edits live woiks of F appeared for tin 
first tune , Venn e , 1 555 m 4te> 

FRA'OTEDjhe raldic illy sigmhe u bmkt msuiulti 

FRACTION In \iiibmctn i fr ution m uiv 
pai*t or parts oi i unit oi whole, md it mnsi ts of 
two members, a dmouninioi md a nunuratm 
whercol tho tonne r sin w s into lion mmy puts Hit 
unit js dmdtd, and tlu litter bite us imw nnuy ol 
tlicni are take n in i given < is* 'lluis J denotes 
that the unit is divided into iuur pirb, mil that 

three of them art tiktn, md mon gauidly “ 

denotes that tho unit is diwded into b juris mil 
that a of tluin in tikin A ii n turn js e ilhd 
propn when tlio nunieiitoi is less th m tin ihno 
lmnatoi , in A impropr r w he n the numc r itoi is gi e itt r 
than lhe> dciunmiiior In \lgeluu, my quantity 

— is cdled a file turn, although ir and b art not 

necessarily re pie se nt it iv i oi whede numbers as 
they would reepun to be if the fj ution be m mth 

metical fraction Ihc dgebnual fi ution - ju r t 

means that any quantity effected hv it is to be 
•multiplied by a aud dtndtd by b This d< find ion, 
howevci, thiough the irre ilei genci ility ot nlgebri 
includes that ot an aritlnuetunl Iiaetion The rule s 
for the addition and multiplu ition of fraetions art 
the same in algebra anil arithmetic To add two oi 
more fractions together, we* must bung them to a 
common denominator , md avid the numerators for a 
new numeiator, ami tike tlu common deuominatoi 

for the new eh nominate i Thus if C , be two 

b a 

t . , , a r ad cb ad 4- 6c .. 

frattaB ' th « b + rf = Id + id ’ 4110 

fractions being brought to a commou denominator 
by (as a general rule) multiplying each numerator 
by every denominator, except its own, and multiply- 


ing all the denominators for the common denomi- 
nator To subtract two fractions, we bring them to 
a common denominator, and subtract their numera- 
tors for the new numerator Thus ? — ~ s= — — fe 

b d bd 

To multiply two fractions together, the rule is, to 
multiply the numerators together foi & new numer- 
ator, and the denominators together for the new 
ctr 

u 

ill those rules are obvious The rule of division 
is to invert the divisor, and proceed ns m multi- 
plie.it ion This follows from tho consul* ration, 
tint to divide h the inverse of to multiply, and 

tli it to divide by must be the same thing as to 


denominator Thus ~ x ~ 
b d 


The reasons for 


n A = 

B 


multiply by 

FRACTIONS, Hovunlfd 


and = b -f , ind a . x - c + ^-,and 
a x a x b y by 

in. , I 1 n 1 e 

7 -' , and — - 71 -f , Ac 
£' m x m v 

1 iiui X 1 


a + 

h 


a. 


it 


= « + 


B“ a *■ 6 4-1 


H _ 

d'+ 


r« + l 
n + 


This < \prc«*sion for thi value of is called a con- 


tinued fraction 


If wc consul* l the fractions (1) 


/rtv 1 "fj f 1 / ,1 

(2)rt4 7, m i,-’ (! >’" + fc+ 1 


( f d>_+ 1)C4 
6c+l~ 


fomied bv taking into ic fount j»arts eudy of the 
di nominator m the eojitinueel ii iction, we obtiun a 

A 

Mins e>{ f i iet ions c onuuiintj to tbi value of . 
Hie «.n lonvciging fractions aie always approximat- 
ing to tlu v ilm of ind ue alte i u itely greater and 

less Hi in it Thioughout the sons, tlic 1st, 3d, 5th, 
7th, , ire eicli below the true \ ilue, wlulo the 2d, 
4th, eVc , are above it, oi vice refsa, iccortbng as 
the" origin il ft action isimj>ioj>or or proper It can 
be shewn that the sueccssivc converging fractions 
ippiouli nt uer i id nearer to the true value of the 
(end mm el friction Com aging fractions are of 
gre it use in the summation of mtimte Renes 

In lllustiatimi of the above generd statement, let 

us tike the numeric d fraction which wo first 

nduei to a continued fi action m the following 
6035 482 - 1 q 

m3,mtr 2151 = 3 + 2151 = 3 + = 3 + 

- i2 = (by continuing tho same process) 

3 4- 1 

4 + 1 

2+ 1 

6 4-1 

5 4 - 1 

7 or, as it is now 

. ^ 3 11111 

commonly mrtten, i + 4 + 5 + e + «+ f* 






$ l 

Hens tho first convergent rs 3, the second! j + 4 

=>—■, tit* third w | + j + 5‘=3 + | = Y, 

and finding the other convcrgents in a similar 
manner, we have the follow mg approximations to 
tho value of the original fraction 

13 29 187 961 6935 
'* 4* 9’ 58’ 299' 2151 
The differences K tween the successive convcrgents 
and the original fraction au, 

6935 482 /. . 1 v 

2l5l " 3 “ 2 l',l O' 01 " 1 ? losa tha, ‘ X x 4 )’ 

13 6935 223 / 1 \ , 

T ~ 21)1 " M>04 1KU ‘ S hv> t,nn 4 X <»)' lU * 

and m gun ral the diflk renro 1 m tvvet n an\ e onv ci gc lit 
and the original friction is less thin i fi wtion = 
1 

cfenoin of coin ei ge ut x di noni (if < mu in xt eie ite i ’ 


consequent! v tin ddhrenees grow U mh is \m 
proceed, owinp to the denommitorK of tiie eon\(i 
gents al v i\s iu< reading It 1>\ aitud subti return, 
we lnul sncussivclv the difhunte )itt\uui euth 
convolve nt and the onginil lrutiou vu shill il o 
lmd th it th \ u< dhrnitilv gii it< r md h ss, or 
less ind gn itt 1 molding u* the oi urinal fi act ion 
is propci oi uupropei 

FRACTION'S Vamsiiim. Tu souu alge hr in nl 
fiae turns, the substitution ot i j> utie id ir \ dm Jot 
the unknown <pi uitit \ will m ik» both tlu minor 
atoi irid (Unormnitoi of tin fiution uni li , Midi 
fractions in < illi d \ un lung iru turns 'Jims the 
r 2 - 1 

fraction — , a^Miun tlu form |) whou jr — 1 

3 * — 1 0 

Tlu iiscdtainnu nt of the value of such i (potion 
foi the pirticulu \ due ot tin unknown ejumtity 
which gives it the iolin ?, in i> in all ( ise ^ b< 
effected by i guierii method iimiislud 1 > y tlu 
difleientiil ealeulu lint freepnntl^ tint v due 
may be determined I)} simple i iiu in ■», is the foim J, 
arise s from the existmce ot i f ie tor < onunon to both 


numerator and ele no run itoi , w im h be * onu we i o jot 
a particulu value of ^ d tlieu vu < ut diseovu 
this factor, c j tin i 1»\ tmding tin guile t e onunon 
measure oi othuwiM, md dividi it out then by 
substitution wf obt mi tin v due ot tin tiartion 


to tho fall, whereas it is the reverse, A 
man, some few years ago, awoke with * fit 
cramp, and almost, immediately his loft thigh-bone 
bioke with a snap It reunited m the usual tune. 
The sufferer fnun cancer of long standing, ft omo- 
times fetls a Imuu give way under no special strain. 
In such uiscs thero is seldom any attempt at repair* 
The bones of old people are brittle from the excess 
of carthv mate mis (see Bosk), aud so readily 
give w iy The I xml's of tho feeble patient, with 
fragility oi nndhtus osmium, aic soft and friable), 
anel when i\ named, me found Mturatod with a 
gieim buhslaiuc 

Then ue Home persons who V'em liable to 
ft k tun willmut ury sm h ie ison 1’iofobsoi Gibson 
of Aim in i me ut ions a boy who, though apparently 
lu altliv had brok< n 1 uh e oil u bones eight tunes, his 
arm uni Ion atm while lus log ami thigh Wear© 
bioke n if lit hut limped Uts foot on tho carixst. 
\n e)M lady oiue bioke both thigh boms kneeling 
down in t huii h f J In re is one pioeiisposing tmuse to 
fiutnn loi tun ite 1} now but seldom mni — vu , 
Miuvy Not only did it make the bones brittle, 
but is w is k on m bold Anson’s e xpidition, which 
was manned elmlly by piiisioiiiis old fractures 
ug mi bi e line disunite d 

U(jHm of <( bioim I tout - Of e ounce, ns the 
be me Ins m tin midst ut hoft jmrts, any injury 
to the one must ten tin otlui, mid cuuho an 
intiiHion of blood , but the litter is speedily 
ibsoi bed, and is oi no mivue in the pioeiHSot repair 
After tin Inst exeite lin lit Ins pause el ofl, a fluid 
n cflused noiind tin fi iguiiui wliub 111 ft short 
ti im becomes eonve i ted into bom Tlu nnimmt 
of 1 Jlirt new 1(1 ite nil depends upon till position of 
the fiigimuth, should tiny bt far apart, oi, as it 
is teilnileilly It l me el, lidmg, then ft milch WglU 
ejuantitv oi 1 UW be illt is tluown out Wo ace this 
m diiun ds to sue b iui«xftnt tbit 1 lie mite mis for 
lejiiu, oi ‘( iIIuh’ may be divide el into two separate 
puts i piuvi'icmil < dins to a< t as a wrapper to 
the bom s until flu pc Mi) mud e tlliis, oi that which 
unites the e riels however far npar t, be come H sufli 
eientlv bird , then tin pimissm il e Ulus, hung no 
loiij* i noessiiy i^ l e mo\ id by ilrneu ption 

ot t'nohui \ bioke n limb hangs 
le>ei e, Mel 1- L, l t ii‘ I »i lllle, 1)0 loilge 1 Ullder tilt) 
tout red <•! the. museles w hie It, how e v ♦ i , arc piukcd 
b\ the hioken e iicIk of bone anel stirmilatod into 


concsponeluig to the jirtieulu \ due «>i / Thus in 
the txampli given, v\e fm i that both t< nn ir< 

divisible b v o ~ I th it ! - r -f 1 There 

i - 1 

fore, when 1, md the fia^tiem l»e onus J{ its 
value must fcjuil 2 'Ibis i, iu < v mijilc e*t tin 
application of the method of 1 units te> tin de te rmm 
ation of the value oi sue h i lraetiou, im it is ele u 
that for evtr^ \ due of r ] the v due of the 
fraction is T 7 2, and cnntimulh ipprowhes 2 as i 
approaches 1 Much ebs< ussion b ih t ik» n plarf *,s 
to whether vanishing tiaetions fine jereiptijy ik 
mg, values or not but this ih not the place f< *i 
noticing sjiee ulatiems on the subjut “see Limits, 
Theokv of, and Nothim and Ivnvm 

FRACTURE of a bone nn\ lx- tho result of 
accident, muscular action, or eii«c isr The long 
bones of the limbs arc more subject to the latter 
two causes than those of the he «1 or Hpme Pr> 
deposing causes to fractuiv. aic frexty weather, 
oJd age, e&incerous disease, a morbidly brittle con 
iditnon called frayildas o&mum 

Some bones, m the knee-pan and heel bone, arc 
liable to give way from sudden contraction of the 
muaoies which are inserted into them. The subject 
of the injury then falls, and attributes the accident 


pmiful pi iuh, vvlmli Mill 1 nt the i elispluev and 
diimm the limb Should then be any doubt, tho 
limb in iy be < m lullv l iim» d, and turned gently 
fjom Hide tn hidi , when a pietiliu lough feeling 
turned (ujnta , ie moves nil doubt Each bone, 
Imwevu, w nen brokui, e > lubjts tymplonis iK*euliar 
lei itsi If, mdiuptlle'' li(]»nde ire itine lit 

1 i ie tun h ate divide el into »S itn/tfr when there is 
no wound in tin skin who h < ornuuinie at« s with tW 
ii idure , / 'oi/f pi unr/, when lime is Midi a wound , 
( ottiMiuufuf be mg pj < li \i el to e jUv i ot tljchf terms 
when tin bom is brol #n into sevuil piercs, /w- 
przritd w lie n on< fi igim nt is duven mb) tim other, 
mid f*tnn/ifoa( <1 who t migbbounng joint or largo 
blood \t Is ]» irtu ip ite in the u e lele nt 

'1 1 ( a fmt nt <>j J hk tun Ke ))I ie e tilt fragments M 
near as posable to then fount r poHitioiiH by goatlo 
exteriMun i * 1 im them in pin* by substituting an 
external rip d h! e i< ton, made oi nny unyielding 
ni atonal wiiieh will be fiin enough to resist the 
spasms linady alluded to, but is not fawtened with 
v iy gre du tightucss in the limb Splints are gene* 
rally of woexf or pasteboard , but of late years gutta 
jiercha lias bte n much useeL Jn simple fractures! it 
is often Biiffcnnt to adapt a bandage to the HttJb , 
which wall harden on drying, and form a shell foe it, 
for this purpose, starch, dextrine, and plaster cl 
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FRA BIAVOLO— FRAMING 



Fans arc generally used. Whatever the splint be 
made of, it must keep the bones in a state of 
complete rat, otherwise tin lymph, which would be 
formed into bone, stops, as it were, half way, and 
becomes fibrous tissue, which allows the fragments 
to move ou each other, mil is termed a false joint 
FRA DIA'VOLO, prop* rly Minims Vvjt/\, a 
celebrated bngand and renegade monk, l>oin mj 
Galabna m 1*760 Of plebeian origin, lie at first' 
followed the trade of stocking weaver, then entered j 
the Neapolitan aiiny, .uni Hubseejuently the hi rvice 
of the pope , finally, ht ub mdone d military life, md 
became a moujt, but bung < vpolk d for lmscon 
duct, he Wlthdrtw t*» tin mountains of Calahiu, 
where he headed a bind of eh spnadoi s, whose 
strongholds lay dm fly m the distrut bitwuu Itri 
and Terra di Luveno J’dlige, bloodshed, uid 
atrocious crueltu's, signalised his cuur hoi yiais 
Ale evaded the pursuit of justice. by u tiling to Ins 
naimts amidst mount tins ual loicsts uul slul 
fully defeating, with much mbrioi huiuImih, all 
the armed forcts despite bed igainst him Hi 
became at length known unong tin pew miry 
of the uoighboiuhood .vs hii J)ii\olo (hi tin 
advance of tin Ficmh into tin Ncipolitin stiUs, 
F I) and his band espoused warmly tlu loyil 
jnterests, and m return wen not only paidoncd 
and reinstated m uvil rights, but piomobd to the 
lade of office is in the loyal irmy, F 1) himself 
cconnng colonel In J 8 l)(> hi ittcmptcd to excite 
Calabria against tin Fruit h, but w is taken piisomi 
at San Seven no, and w is cxecuttd at Naples m 
November of the sum you The open of \ubti 
has nothing m e ommort with h 1 > but the nann 
He died uttuing imprecations on the cpieui of 
Naples and the lintisli admiral, Sidney Smith, 
whose inline mu hul not sulhud to i»suii lmn 
from death although on his e ipture In pioduu d 
wipers homing the injal Hid, which vouched foi 
us right to the lank of i idom I in tin lojdl fon t > 
FRAG ARIA See Muawuikky 
FRAMK, in (bmiimng, tin (owning of any kind 
of hotbed, fluid pit, or cold pit, use d toi tlu ciilhv i 
tion of plants not snflic nmtly h irdy foi the opt n m 
Frames aio of mums in iti m ils, but g< mi illy of 
wood or iron and gl iss, uul lie m ide m out puee 01 
iu sashes artordmg to tlu mzi oi tin hotbid oi pit 
FRAMK RRIRGE, a bridge lmilt of timlnrs 
framed together in sueli i inaniui as to obtun tlu. 
greatest possible amount ol strength with a giu.11 
quantity of mate nil 

The tundamentil principle upon whnh ill such 
construction is basul, is that tin tunluis shill 
lie so arranged tint the weight put iqxm them 
shall ext it a pulling oi i (lushing str uti, instc id 
of a transveisc sli im, uul it possible, tint the 
greatest stiam shill ut as a cln « e t pull in the 
direction of the hint s of the wood 'l he con 
strut fciou of a frame' budge m i r\ MmiUt to tint 
of a rot)f, excepting that in the budge itonsdu 
able outwaiel tlirust upon the ibutmentsNs gemr 
ally pei niissiblo, while tlu w ills of a house' will , 



Fig 1 


not stand this , mel that for the bridge a nearly 
level way on the top is desirable, while for a 
roof a steep incline is not objectionably or is even 


desirable Fig. 1 represents a simple and useful 
form of frame bridge. It will be seen at once that a 
weight upon the bridge will exert a pulling strain 
upon the horizontal timber ab, and a crushing 
strain upon be and ad, as well as upon the upper 
timleers, and that the mom support is in ab, which 
must bo torn asunder before ad and be can be bent 
oi displaced to any considerable extent 
The celebrated frame bridge of Schaffhausen, 
constructed in 1757 by Grubtnmann, a village 
caipfntei, w r as built exactly in the manner of a 
loot with a horizontal pathway superadded It 
w is composed of two an lies, one 193 feet, the 
other 172 feet spin It was merely laid upon the 
pie. is, and did not abut against them to exert any 
outward thrust, as will be seen by fig 2 The 



Fig 2 


w i lght on the bridge is tr insnutte d by the oblique 
beams which bv in »y we liny cell rafteui, to 

tin tie 1 h im ah, w e it exeits a horizontal 

pulling sh mi I lu rafteis are frame cl into the 
tie be uu so as to abut firmly igainst it in the same 
manner as Hoof rift is (sec Rooi ) This kind 
of tr line budge is \eiy lommon iu .Switzerland, 
where timbei budges ibouud, md it lias doubtless 
origin iteel tiorn tin tut, tint most of the bridges 
hive be ui built by the lex il c upentera, who are 
aeeustomed to tin must motion ot loots of consider 
ibli h] > in for tlu toinmoehous Mpiait built wooden 
e ott in s w ith o\ » ih mgmg %>ots, so e onimou m, that 
count!} I'rinit bridges ot mole e omplex stnu turc 
lie hi im turns built, m some of these, the timbers 
ue fiimeel so as to present m niched hum in 
these < iscs, tlu striietnic is vuy similar to those 
ekseiilieil uul figure el mule i < l\ri IJM1 Ihcstnous 
eh feet of ill such budges is then lubihty to decay 
from evposuie to moiatun Ac, especially at the 
joints, when w ite i is vpt to lodge and remain, from 
w uit of frie. cue edition of ur to evaporate it In 
the budge of Sehatl hnuse n above described, it was 
lound that win u it had stood but 26 jears, the 
oak beuns, wlieie they lested on the masonry at a 
ind b, fig 2, were rotted and tlu frames began to 
settle. r I lus was nun died by a caipenter named 
Sjxughi, who ime.il tlu whole stmctuic upon 
piles by me ins ot scuw jacks, and replaced the 
dee iv i d wood Mi uis should be adopted to admit 
the fice cireidition of ait m those parts where the 
timber usts upon tlio mnsonrv, and to prevent 
watu hum Hittlmg m the timber joints The 
i covered budges of laieeiue and other parts of 
| ^witzirlauel no well known as objects of special 
interest to tourists, who usually imagine that the 
i ixits ate made foi the comfort cf travellers, but 
the u m uu object is the preservation of the bndge 
FRAMING, the jointing, putting together, or 
building up of any kind of artificers’ work. The 
tr immg ot timber gone. rail} is described under 
t 1 ihi knik\, and special kinds of framing under 
Cfntfkino, Door, Flocks, Iramf bridge. Parti- 
tions Roofs Ac In such trades as mathematical, 
optic il, philosophical, and other complex instrument- 
making, the workman who does llat filed work, and 
tits all tho parts, and puts the whole instrument 
together, is called th rjramer, and his work framing 





FRAMLINGHAM— FRANCE. 


In the watch-trade, the man who frames all the parts 
together and biulds un the watch is called a finisher, 
and his work is called, finishing, though it corre- 
sponds with what is called framing in other trades. 

FEA'MLINGHAM, or ‘Strangers* Town,* a 
town in the east of Suffolk, on tlio left bank of the 
Ore, 14 miles north north east of Ipswich It con 
sists of a large markc t place , from w hie h a few 
streets in egul ally branch out The e lunch is built 
of black flint and stout, and contains the monu 
ments of Thomas How aid, third Puke of Noifolk, 
and of lus duchess and of the unfortunate Henry 
Howard, Earl of Sum y, and of Ins enuntess Hurt 
are the remains of a <. istle with thirtcLii tkiuan 
towers, when Queen Miryic tired aftn the <li ith 
of hOr brothei Edwaid VI I’op (1MJJ) 2 ‘232 

FRANC 1 , a Ficiuh silver uhh and inoiuv of 
account, which (sinu 1 7 ( )5, wlun it suppl mtid the 
livre Tournois) forms th< unit of the b re mil mont 
tary system, and lias also been idnptul as such by 
Belgium and iSwitoilaml llu ft.uu is conn cl of 
silver, nun t< ntlis tint , and w < ighs fi\ e gr aimm s, its 
value bung about 9Jt/ Oiu pound staling 25 2 
fruus Tin fruu is divide d into 100 < aitinu s, but 
the old diMsum into 20 sous h ntill m ide un of m 
common lift Then in ni Lima sd\t r coins of J 
J, 1, 2, ami r > frincs ami gold incus of 20 ind 40 
fianos Sirdima lus also idoptcdtln V i < in li mom y 
sj sti in, only tint tin fi m< is called l mi nuont 

FRANOAVI'LLA i town of Niplm hi tin pro 
\ime ot Oti into, is sitinb d on m el» v ition 22 mil* s 
Routli wt st of Brmdi-i It is wc 11 bmlt, has i < ollt a 
three hospitals and st vi r d t mix < nts has numif u 
tint s of woollens t ottons md cartlu n w nt, md,with 
its dt pcmlt nt v ill igt s, h is i pojnil ition of I \ 100 

FRANCE, the most w» sti ily poition of t t nti d 
Europe, extends nom 12‘ 20' to 51 5' N lit, md 
from 8° 15 E lmiir to 4° 51' W lorn It is 
bounded cm the N b\ the (di mm 1 ind the Struts 
of Hover, which scpuiti it fiom 1 ngl iml by 
Belgium the gi md due liy ot Luxe mboiirg, md tin 
Rhenish prov me < s of Prussn and of Biviui on 
the & by the grind dm by of laden, from whnli 
it is sejiai ited by the Rhine by mvuil of tin 
.Swiss cantons, and by is irdini i <m tin S 1>^ tin 
Mediterr m< m ind tin dominions of .Spun, from 
which it is si paratul by tin i'ynmis, md on 
the W 1>V tin \tl mile (tin I> iy e»f iiiseiy) '1 In 
greatest length ot F, measured from Ihmkiik in 
the noith to tin ( 4 d< Filguens in tin oulli 
i« about ()20imlcs, md its gn it< st breadth* from 
east to west, measure u from K'hl on tin Lower 
Ithme, to Cap St Matthn u m buimte m, is tbout 
570 miles Jts eircumfcn m < , liicluHive of sumo 
gitica, is estimated at ncaily MOD miles oi 5000 
kilomfctrvs, of which rcirly tin half is eompoyd 
of maritime coastlines, which ui subdiueled m 
the proportion of about (>00 kilom on the Midi 
terranean, 950 kilom on the Atl u tie, and about 
040 kilom on the northern frontiers The Mijur 
ficial area of F including tin new .Savoy province s, 
but exclusive of the isle of Corsica, is reckoned 
at 201,578 sq mihs, md is tin ( orsican island 
lias an areu of about 50) sq miles, the total is 
204,928 sq milt's The possessions of F which are 
situated in non-Europe-an pirts of the w r orld, have 
a total superficial area of j 14 258 sq miles, and the 
largest is Algeria, with an area of 149,910 sq 
miles. F is divided into e ighty nine depart- 
ments (inclusive of Savoy and "Nice ), most of which 
have been named from the rivers or mountains 
by which they are intersected The following 
table gives the names of the ancient provinces 
of F, with the corresponding departments, their 
areas in hectares, and the population for 1855. 


1 1 1 H D B I 

1 uanu. 


2 ChauuiokkJ 


4 1 I A V I) KltS 
» Auloin 
(» Pica lii) r 


12 An< oi mws ) 
Aumn and ! | 
St A Non j 

H 1 OI KVlMl 

14 OKI MM- ( 


lf» 11m l ims s Aisl 10 


21 I VONNAIH 


21 f llANf II L j l j} 

'mm K' 


2 r i Dacihim- 


26 I am nnoc j 


( 70 

• 7* 

27 Glienme J ~ 


29 Ukabs and | | 
Nawiiio 

SO toix 180 

<11 1 OONII ION | 81 
J 2 A \ I i non, | j 
Vkn a ih«»N, \ , 82 
00(1 OllANCB j I 

I «a 

S3 l’ltovBNt* J 1 84 


seine, 

Seme-et-OiM*. 

Seme-ol-Marne, 

Ohe, 

Aiane, 

; Ardennes, 

Marne, 

Maine (llautc), 

> Aube, 

1 Mouse, 

M obi Ik, 

! Wourthe, 
l VoagcR, 
i Nnrd, 

i l'un do-Talula, 

I Somme, 

1 Silno Infdrlruro, 
l turo, 
l ( ulvudoa, 

) 1 n Munchts 
Orne, 

f I nitritom, 
i Moibtliun, 

( otos-du Nord, 
lilt « t-\ il une, 

1 oin Inti rlrun , 

V i ndft , 
sA\ii h (Di u\y, 

\ i< nm , 

Mnlno-et IaiIio, 

Mum nm, 
sun In , 

( hun ntc, 

( hurintc lnWrloure, 

Indrt it-lolre, 

I nlr 1 1 Un » , 

1* hi p it l olr, 

1 omi, 

Nii vii , 

AUlir, 

( ri um , 

C he r, 

I ml re, 

\itnne (Haute), 

( orri'rt, 

( iintul, 

1 in -tic Dfluie, 

1 oirc, 
lUiono, 

Ain, 

4> uom-it T olrc, 

( oit-d Or, 

Vonne, 

Saduc (IJauti), 

Jura, 

DouIik 

it Inn ( limit), 

K hi a jhHj 
lm>ri , 

DrOme, 

AlpC H (lluutis , 

Aidi tin , 

I oiri (llautc), 

1 o/Are, 

(iiml, 

He rault, 

J irn 

(oironno (Ilautt , 
Audi , 

A vej ron, 

1 ot, 

Dordogne, 

I urn tt Ouronm, 

I »t it Garonne, 
torondi , 

Ich 1 unde*, 

< rr« 

i Yyfnfcn (Hautes), 

i P)r(n(tn (liuisacM), 

1 Arn ^e, 

PjrAnAcs Orientalee, 


484!m 

MI.SS9 

mlm 

873,000 
206,013 
361,678 
800,727 
401,108 
424,378 
400 708 
1,219 808 
i 712,846 
i 060,619 
l 760,460 
404,060 
I 478,307 
I 000 202 
I 430,12* 
i 006,562 
473,032 
021,078 
680,808 
666,006 
880,083 
S27.846 
822,085 
624,387 
373,841 
407,103 


011 .109 
(515 002 
6H(i 021 
(>7U 612 
GB<> till* 

742.272 
67y,4')j 
740 125 
701,001 
661,738 

5HI, 021 
674 140 
800,079 
4/7,018 
2si,r,(» 
684 K22 
8 >6,018 
870 96t, 
7 JO, 010 
611,000 
501,301 
622,89 > 
410,720 
166,014 
841,230 
063,667 
663,418 
661,227 
496,784 
610,006 
682,807 
GJO.im 
670 H21 
029 001 
(111,007 
882 171 
198, 400 
91 j.CJOO 
371, /01 
6 14 028 
1,082 6 >2 

986.273 
C27 870 
404,631 


II h 7 rif'Houi hea-dii), 
Aipirt diaenefl;, 

Var, 

Corse, 


87 Savoie, 

88 buvole (Haute), 
69 Alpee Maritimea, 


306,640 268,994 

001,960 473,605 

690,919 149,070 

729,028 800,899 

874,741 240,168 

642,074 91M0O 

| 401,469 360,000 

429,974 1 99,000 

499 
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The province of Savoy aud the arrondiaaemenfc of j Sardinia, m accordance with a treaty between the two 
Nice, incorporated with Grasse m the new dgparte 1 governments, signed m 186L The following table 
meat of the Alps Mantnncs, were ceded to F by | gives the Non-European dependencies of France: 



, Aro*. In Fit# 1 
Sil Mlli» | 

Total 

PopiilatWm 


1 Arm to Eng 

6q HUM. j 

Total 

Population. 

In Africa— 

Algeiln, 

1 

149,916 

3,000,498 

Brought forward, 

In Oceania— Marqurna* Archipelago, 

V w Caledon lu and Iale of Puns, 
Loyalty Islands, 

1 176,122 

501 

7^719 

2,501,877 
12,000 
! 50,000 

j 15,000 

Semeeal and it# Pnp<'Tiilpnrl‘'« 

Ilemde Reunion, Hte-Murm, JSofl"i-) 
be 1 , and Jttuyotn, j 

In Ama — 

Eiut Indian Settlements, 

Cochin China, 

In Amerua— 

Martinique, 

Ouadeloupe and Depcndeneir , 
Gayane, 

St Plorro and Miquelon, 

90,464 

J72 H00 

1,330 

ion 

2or,eii 

lot-il of Colonies, exclusive of Al|?fM 
iu, non incorporated mth 1 mpirc j 

181,342 

2,578,877 

JoJ 

7,719 

381 

41 • 

GO 109 

81 

1, >00,000 

111 on 

J H 0( 9 
J, ( >7 

J 11 

Tt rriforien under 1 reneh Protectorate 
4*i« - Kingdom of Cambodia, 

Afiua -FoituKovo, 

Oi t (inui - Sucb tv 1^1 end 

Pomntu (jambicr, and) 

lubuoi Isle#, j 

, i 
? 

179 

771 

1,000 000 
20,000 

9,000 

18,460 

^ Carry forw irtl, 

178,1-'° 

2 001 7/ 


1,1 j0 

| 1, 047,460 


Population — The populitinn of K has not e \hi 
bited the same rat' <>l nuriisi as othu instrlis 
European povieis (lining tlu picocnt century, 101 
while tho population of Gnat ihitiui )i is marly 
doubled within tho list idly j< us, t)i it ot l 1 
B( arccly she w s an rniu im* of 40 jx i tint for tin 
aamo pnrod 

The following tible On ws the condition of tlu 
population fnwn tin be ginning ul tlu untuiy to the 
date of tlu latent < emus 


V par ot 

iSnmi r * r 

\nmml 

C t Him 

1 , a n t 

In i j*p 

1801 

2i IUI»’ 

149 on 

180b 

2 U lOi 1 >» 

>D < s% 

1821 

0 4bl Si 5 

9 b *)2 

1821 

],x s » - 

27 * n » 

1831 

1 (. i - ] 

171 7 1 * l 

lSJb 

.3 >10 >01 

I'M l 7 

1841 

1 ,17 <19 

1 I» ii 

184b 

n too is<» 

_ *0 > > » 

1851 

wMI 0 

7b i ,7 

18 % 

>o o n, >< 4 

M 2 ib 

1861 

37, J bJ -2 1 

218 >71 


Coast, Islands, and Fiontm —The north north 
west coast is genu illy im jiilu indented with 
numinous lu\s the prim ipil of which is tho Hay of 
►St Main, m which he tin Gh umcl Isl md*, Ttisoy, 
GuemHiv, Ac , wlinli belong geographic illy to F, 
tho aiolnpilu'O of i»i l!i it Ac The wc st south west 
coast is at first lotty iml pucipitous, but to the 
south of Brotigno it becomes moie shelving, ami is 
interapoiscnl with indited locks met ]uomoutoin s , 
while south of tin loin it is low, uni hind with 
salt maishes, but tow uds tin loot of the faiences 
it again assume s v roek> ind pice lpitous c h n u t» i 
This coast fomis one side ot the biv dt si ♦intid by 
tho French as the 11 iv of Gascogne, but by the 
English as the' Biy of Him ly Here In the mlincls 
of IJshant (Owmnt), belli mb' Nbinumtur, Isle 
d’Yeu, K£\ Ol£ron, Ac The oust ol tin Mtditci 
rant'au, which is broken by lagoons m shoie likes 
is low till it has n ism cl Toulon dtc r which it 
becomes bolder The only islunls off the shore' 
are the Hydros, near Toulou tin large i isl mil ot 
Cornea (q \ ) lies noith of ►Sudima. The Moditn 
ranevn here forms two bays or gulfs, is tho Gulf 
of Lyons (Fr Ooht du Lion, so mined tiom the 
violene e of its storms), ami tlu Gulf of Genoa 
which belongs only in pait to Frame The land 
Iron tiers of F arc termed cm the, suit of Spam hy 
tho Pyrenees, on that of Sardinia and Switzerland, 
by tho Alps and Jura chain, on that of Baden, by 
the Rhine on the north evst, the frontier line is 
unprotected by natural boundaries, but is defended 


by various sti on g fortresses, as those of Strasbourg, 
be 51 m eon, Met/, bed in, Me/ieiics, Givet, Valen- 
< n. nuts, Lille , At 

P'inn^ The chief plains are those of Lorramo, 
Msaee, and Bui gundy , ami the gre it north wtsfc 
Odiiiu pi un, embrii mg the lower bisins of the 
Sum Loire ami < >un Then aio four grc'at 
mount un cliuns bib ,iug to hiaiut tho Pyrenees 
(<l v ), which scpirite the lie nth terrilory fiom 
Spun the r< veniio Yosgim iange t foinnd of the 
( (Uiiiiis (q v ), i Mining e 1st end west between 
the Uhom ind lout, anel the Vosgi's (q v) 
incliiiing noith mil south, and running between 
tlu Rhino iml Moselle , the Alps (q \ ), which 
s» pai ite the Swi s te mtor\ tiom the ne vely acquired 
piovintes ot Si\»»y and Nut , mil tin bn do Corsi 
cm limn, which Im Ion a« the nunc implies, to 
the lslindi of Mi dim i mil l or*>ie i, ind tinverses 
tin ( oisie in id iml tiom its t \tieim northern to 
its southern extremity Tim highest pt iks m tho 
P\ i ernes, tlu Mdiehttv ind Mount Perdu, rtspe'C 
lively itl un in elevation of 10 f 8SG ii e t and 10,094 
feet, in the ( iveruu) Vos^iiii rmgt, the greatest 
lit light (the Width ik vim) cIols not gnatlv exceed 
7000 fut The hunch poitum of the Alps now 
includes scvciai ot the 1 highest mount un* and 
most elevated passe s of the rmge, as Mont Blanc, 
15,744 feet, Mont tserm 11,-72 feet, Mont Gems, 
11,477 tut, iml the piss of Little St Bernard, 
71 ‘ID feet, tint of Mont Gems, 0770 iect above 
the level of the sea, Ac In Corona, tilt highest 
peak iiies to m elevvtion some whit above 9000 
bet The grind v\ iter shul of F is the Gcvenno- 
Yosgcs chain of mountains, which determines the 
dilution ot the lour gnat rivers, the Seme, tho 
Lone, the Garonne, and the Rhone , the firet three of 
which flow noith wist into the Bay of Biscay or 
the I ngh'.li Dunne 1, ami the fourth into the Gulf 
e)i T a oiis Be sale s these , the more important streams 
ire the Rhine (as a boundary riven), the Moselle, 
Me use , md Scheldt or Rscaut (all of which soon 
It m hr wee, md flow into the Netherlands, or 
Rlu niuh Prussia) , the Somme anel Orue (belonging 
tee tlu basm of the Seine ) , the ViUune and the 
( haruite (belonging to the basm of the Loire) , and 
the A dour (rising m the Pyrenees, and flowing into 
tlu 1 Bay of Biscay at the extreme south-west of 
Fj mu ) The Oise, the Aube, the Yonnc, and tho 
Mvrno are the chief affluents of the Seme, the 
S vrtlie, the Loir, the Aik or, and the Cher, of tho 
Loire , the Dordogne, the Lot, the Tarn, and the 
Gtrs, of the Garonne, and the Saome, the laere, 
and the Durance, of the Rhone. 
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The entire extent of nver-naTigation m F amounts 
to 4S6O0 miles, or 8,000,000 metres, while the 09 
larger canola, which have been constructed either 
to connect these river courses or to supply entirely 
new channels of water communication, extend over 
a length of 2900 miles, or 4,700,000 metres. The 
most important of these works are the canals 
connecting Nantes, and Brest, and the Rhone with 
the Rhine, and the canals of Beiry, Nivemais, and 
Bourgogne F possesses only one lake of any 
importance, Le Grand Luu, a little to the south 
of Nantes, which his an area of about 14, NX) 
acres , hut the country abounds in salt marshes or 
ponds, more esjieciaUy ui tin districts of Gascony, 
Roussillon, and l*angucdoc 

F is peculuily nch m miner il spnngs, of uhn.li 
there art and to bt nciily 1000 m urn Of the mo, 
more than 400 ut situitcd in tht group of the 
Pyrenees, where then arc 01 e »»t iblislunents toi 
their systematic use It is cstirn itod that tin n ut, 
moreen ci full) 40(X) springs not hitherto e mploycd 
Geoloyif , lie -F pn suits a gnat variety of i 
gcolopcal formations, hut although we meet with 
an almost compute succession of all tilt stritilud 
and non stritihcd stiati, they m distribute d with 
I girut mapuhtv Thus foi mstintt, while ju arl\ 
one thud of the soil is composed oi tatiuy toi j 
f nutmns i nme tiwtionil part only is nivle up j 
, of coil beds \ bit of prunuv ioek««, forming 
‘ the slvtlt ton of soim portions of tin Vosges 
Alps inti Permits iml ol the guut pi lit mx 
1 of Brittany tnd I i V < nth t , cm in Fs tht grt it 
ttntrd hiMii in whuh libts the* \ ohm it form it inn 
of tht mount Lina of \uvtignt, with tlmi txtirnl 
ci iti rs, lav a strt uns, «k< 1 Lie spues he twe « n thi** 

extern il hit ist mi » ik md its volt mu nucleus m 
occupied by meondirv md ttitiirv ioimitmiiH 
Alluvial deposits aie met with m all th< vdhys 
but they ot nn in extinsn* bids only in \Uiut, in 
the nughhouihood of Ilunknk inti \iwit, and on 
the horde is of tin Mtditm man An online; to M 
4 Mail nee Block’s t stun itt , tht pliym il uul igntul 
tural cliarac tu ol the soil ot F nuy he tom pined 


under the following lit ads 

Ilrrtarwi 

Mountainous districts, heaths, nml commons, o 044 If 10 
Rich 1 mil, 7 -7h Ui 

Clnlk or hme di^tnr ts 0 788 107 

Grim I, stum, md Mindy, 1 *» O' I ,o 1 ft 

Clay, mart'll^, nmctll mcous, 0 110/ '>77 




The same writer further mibdivide* the aofl of IP. 
according to its actual employment , the foUoWmg 
are some of the heads 




Arahlu lands, 

J 5,300,07® 

Meadow binds, 


Vlnejardb, 

i, 088,043 

Woods, 

7.888,88$ 

Orchards franlonn, 


Ollvi, mulberry, and lelmonel woods, 

109,881 

C hustnut woihIh, 

859,09$ 

Bo ids stu.( th, )»uhlh \sftlks, Arc , 

1,109.1$$ 

1 ousts uml unproduc tivi lands 

1,047,884 


CJtmaU F possesses one of tho finest climates 
m hiuopi, although, owing to its gieat extent of 
nt i wry consult t able di\ < i Hitioa of temperature 
art to he nit t w ith , thus, toi instance, the north- 
cast putsol tin couutiY have a continental, and 
tho noith wist pints an muuuc climate, resem- 
bling those of Germany and (Beat Butaili, while 
tlu Meditcir me m distiii ts art exposed at tunls 
to the uvagts of tin burning winds which have 
passe, (l mol tlu chseits ot Atiici, and to tho 
destructive, north west wind known as tho mutral, 
wludi often does gu it injury to tho fields near 
tlie mouths ol tho Illume md V r ir Tho parts 

ot F lying south of lit 4(> have about 134 

l i in v diva in tin v u and those north of that 
jpuilhl ihoiit 1 '0 Tho im m annual temjwraturo 
oi dith h nt puts of h lime lu tu estimated oh 
i follows 1>\ Humholdl Toulon, (>2° F , Marseilles, 
r i<l j , P»o,d. m\, TX> , Nintn, r»5 2° , Parw, 51-2% 

, Dllllkll k, r >0 O 

1 /’/ oi/io /s Ol tlu vi gi l ibl* produets of F , whl< h, 

fioiu viiud (luuitie md giognoRtic relations, are 
i in i ( k > ii i ty i li u u t « \ i* ul I >y gn ut ahutidam o and 
diuisity, tin most gene idly e ult iv tic *1 are tho 
| c« rials, tlu \itu, ihudnuts, olives, culuuwy fruits 
■ uul \ i g« t ihle h, hop beet loot foi tlu minuhntuio 
ot suju, tol> mo, m uhh i, i huory, flax, Dining 
tlu tO ye us In tween ISP) md Ih'IS, the supply 
j ot w lu it his 22 tunc, 1 die n he low the demand, and 
IS turns nsiii ihoM it 'J lu cult nit ion of wheat 
J h is giieluillv jiu i c i id elm mg the poind ahuwly 
in re lie el ie> hd th it e»l j\i huhy, mid maize lias 
! cxhilnte d lit Ll< vimtion while the growth of pofca- 
J toe a his been most extensively augrne nticl during 
| tin saun pe noel r I lit billowing tilde* shewn tho 
1 lliu » u itions to whieli tlu si ilimentaiy Hubstanccn 
! have bee n auhj* e ted 


rxtpti ov 1AM> o< ( rriKn is 101', 1810, 181 AM) 10 7 <HA mrv Viririrn iv lfilft, 1810, 184U, and lOftV 
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i Thn mean innuil >ields of these produe lions f gov r mine nt 1 1 , howcvei, lie stowing ltd oirefuJ 
i may be estimated as follows Wheat, 7!,(Mi0 000j itt« ntion on tlu interests of tlu* lgn cultural < lass. 

; heEsctolitres * rye, 22,(8 K) 000 hcctolitifH, hiilcy, I Vgm ult m d exhibitions h i\ei 1>< i n held sine ei 1850, 

| 20,000,000 hcctolitie s , m u/e , 0,100,000 he ctolitrcs , j X»0,000 fruus ih mmidlv given in pri 7 ts, &c , 

i potatoes, 95,000,0(Xl hectolitres This decided in I ind then ire rmw 710 cgm ultui il as lot uttions m 

j crease m the amount «»f Jinel eh voted to wbe^it, ! elilh rmt p irts eii hum 

I And the increased return <, attend t vide me ot th* - * j 7 b nniiuf i tnr< of hi^u from hurt root, which 
j great improvement whnli his ch irae te risul the > took its origin cliirin^. tin gnat wars of tho early 
j agriculture of F during the last 20 x i ars The sub | p irt r i tin e t nt m y , h is h * n piost c ule d with much 

j division of farms, tlie short b is/s (ot bss than vi^mi- cJunug the list 10 ye me, md about 160 

10 years) on which the mijouty uc let, and the | indliems of 1 ih.gr unm -e* ue innually m mufiu*turocL 
small number of landed pioprutors who resnlc on 1 him t tin apjairuue of tin ' me disease, beet-root 
their own estates, have hitherto tended to check |bvs been < \ tensive ly employed in the manufacture 
the progress of agriculture m France The present | of alcoh 1, an l in 1857, tho quantity prepared 

* The hectolitre » 2 75 bushels I * The kilogramme e<iuala 2 2 lbs. avoirdupois 

ill 
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amounted to 420,000 hectolitres. The cultivation is 
almost limited to the north and east , hemp and flax 
are crown chiefly in the northern, but also in the 
south western departments The entire produc 
tion of hemp was estimated m 1842 at 67,607,070 
kilogrammes, worth 86,287,300 francs , and that of 
flax at 36,875,400 kilogrammes, worth 57,507,400 
francs Since that period, there has been little 
difference m the home production, but an enormous 
increase m the importation of foreign flax, as the 
following table sets forth 

QllJkNTiTV JM1 01(7 PO 

kUoffranmiPf Frariri 

1847, 13 Hi I liB4 ]7 2M,fO r J 

1852, 2(t,AH0 1H(> 13,2i>8,4HO 

1857, 19,770,442 25,701 t IM5 

The cultivation of the mulberry tree* derms im 
portancc from its bearing on tin produi tion of silk 
In 1842, 41,275 Indues of luid vwii planted with 
tfiesc trees in 18 of the dfputc mints of tin wist 
In 1858, the dfpirtun* nfc Du (< irel had monopolised 
nearly half the culture of these tiers, winch in its 
aggregate amount has rontuiiitd nnchuigtd Fiom 
its (omuction with tin mulberry, wi In r< re hr to 
the production of silk, w huh big in it tin «*jm nun, 
of the 17th c , and which m J 7*1() hid ri wind sin h 
vast dimensions, tint the produce it tint period 
was already 04 million kilogrammes of cocoons, 
worth 10* million francs Nunc that pi nod it his 
exhibited great varntions From 1840 to 135$, tin 
production continued stiadilj to uniiasi fiom 17 
to 26 millions of kilogrammes, but tin disc iscs 
to which tlu silk- worm has bun lnbli slim tint 
period have reduud tin \ield of silk to so gu it 
an extent, tint in 1857 it hiu<< 1> amounted to 
7 millions of cocoons 

The vine has from a ve rj e arly pc nod, c onstitutt d 
one of the principal sources ot the agricultural 
wealth of Frane e Hu ehomstwnns ire giown in 
the Bordelais, Burgundy uid Champagne , but soim 
excellent kincli iro product d on tin banks of tin 
Loire, and in some of the south* in dlpaitimonts 
Tho e ultn ation of tin nnc men isitl, lntwien 1783 
and 1820, from 1,540 615 to 1 080,100 hectares but 
between 1840 uid 1857, it fltn tu itcil tiom 2,102 010 
to 2,180,000 lit t tan s The me in pioduce for e \ ei} 
hectare was, in 17S8, 21 hntohtics 21 litna, in 
1820, 27 hectolitris 20 htns, m 1850, 32 hoc to 
litres 35 litres Sunt that elite, liowc\ci, tin 
fungus known is tho oidmm, which Ins attickccl 
the vine, has lnflufctd such suious danngi on the 
plant, that m 1854 (tlu wuist >cir, it must lie 

admitted) the licit ue jicldid only 5 luctohtus 
The following table will shew some of the annual 
yields between tin years 1808 and 1858 

1 KOUVrTlON Ot WINS 

H«ctoUtr«* ncctolltrca 

1808, 28 000, (MX) 1HV., 44,7172' *.1 

1829, 30,971 000 18 j4, 10 789 W>’» 

1848, 51 ,<>22, HO [ 18,8, 4^,805, 0U0 

The avenge yearly produce of the vineyards of 
F is estimated at *42 millions of Imtobtres (about 
024 millions of cillons) Of this, about Jth is made 
into brandy The mean price of the hectolitre on 
the spot was, in 1788, 15 francs 44 centimes in 
1810, 19 francs 90 centimes , in 1830, 16 francs 80 
centimes , in 1850, 12 franes 97 centimes. 

The pnncipal forest trees care the chestnut and 
beech on the central mountains the oak And coik 
tree in the Pyrenees and tho lir m tho Landes. Tho 
destruction of the national forests has been enormous 
within the last two centuries, but measures ha\ e 
been in contemplation in recent \ ears to plant wood, 
in order to protect those mountain slopes which are 
exposed to inundations from alpine torrents, and to 
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provide a supply for the ever-mcreasmg demand of 
wood for purposes of fuel About |th of the entire 
territory of F is still covered with wood. Turf 
taken from the marshy lands is extensively used, 
more especially m the rural districts, for fuel 
A ntmals — F is not so well stocked with domestic 
animals as her great resources might warrant us m 
assuming that she ought to he , but the impetus that 
has marked the progress of agnoultiu e within tho 
last 30 yeara has been extf udtd to tho improvement 
of ill native breeds, and tho introduction of the best 
foreign races In 1812, the number of horses and 
niuk i was estimated at only two millions In 1850, 
this number head risen to three millions, and it is 
lx lu \ cd that the increase has been proportionally 
gre *t wm e th it pc rind Asse s and mules are 
employ id as beasts of burden, but it would appear 
tint then use is slightl} on tin eh crease, thus, for 
just nice*, tin ip wen in F , in 18 19, 373,841 mules and 
411,519 iss*8, while iccordmg to the list census 
t ik< n of tin st animals m 1852, and published oih- 
cully in 1858, thou were in tint year only 327,720 
m nli s and 398 249 issis During the 40 years inter- 
vening from 1812 to 1852, the numbers of homed 
cattle have almost doubled m Franc i In 1852, the 
cl iti of the last census, there were m F 12,159,807 
horned cittlc, 31,510,511 sheep, 5,000,000 swine, 
1 185 940 go its The ic ue , ac< ending to the fitatut 
tu/ui A(ju<of< foi 18 >, about 2\ millions of bee 
lines, v due el it rath more tlnn 10$ millions of 
fianes, the nn in nual ic turns are 1 , for homjr, 
0,070 000, mil for w ix, 1,020 000 kilogrammes 
Poultry constitutes m important it* m of larm 
produce in 1 , estuuit^d it 4(P millions of francs, 
while the eggs inel tiathers \uld 15 J millions of 
frmes 'Flie wild inimals ire fast diminishing 
from the soil of JP inel the black and brown 
be u is now 1 muted to the high ci ranges of the 
mount uiis the ljn\ is rareH seen even among 
the hi ghi i alpine regions hut wolves ue still numer 
ous m the monotonous districts of the central 
cli parte rile nta , while the chunois uid wild go it, 
as well as the mu mot e nr mo, and hamster, 
aio found imong the I'vrtmts Alps and Vosges 
Tlu wild boar roebuck, fox sejuirul, polecat, and 
marten arc to be met with in the wcxkIs The 
riel uid tallow elcer ire sc nee , lures and rabbits 
abound and game generally is plentiful Tilt wanton 
destruction of srn ill (singing) birds having been 
found to be conducive' to the' excessive increase of 
noxious insects, sti inge'nt muuic ip il enactments have 
been issued within the last j ear for the protection 
of those birds 

/'is/u run — Tho French government expends be- 
tween three and four millions of francs annually 
in aiding those engigid m tin great fisheries, 
and in 1858, 525 vessels, with 07,929 tonnage, 
and 12 530 men, were engaged in the whale and 
cod fisheries According to official reports, 15,500 
persons ire employed in preparing ana salting fish 
In 1858, the imports of fish amounted to 21 J and 
the exports to 12 millions of fianes Of these, 
cexl constituted the principal item There are no 
other il reports of liver anel other freshwater fish- 
ing in F or of the minor fisheries earned on 
along the co ists, although the latter constitute the 
pi im ipal mi ans of occupation and support of the 
majority of the population in the maritime d$parto- 
mi nta Pilchards and mackerel are caught is 
1 irge quantities off Normandy and Bnttauy The 
west coasts have extensive ojster and mussel beds, 
tunnies and anchovies are caught on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. 

Mineral Products — The chief mineral products of 
F arc cool and iron, in the excavation of which 
179,825 men were employed in 1850 Although F. 
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is not nch in coal* it possesses several very con- 
siderable coal-beds, which are situated principally 
in the east-south-east and north In 1852, 448 
coal mines had been opened (of which only 286 were 
in operation), having a square area of 4776 kilo- 
metres. The supply hitherto has not equalled the 
demand, and m 1858, F imported from the German 
Confederation, Belgium, and England, 45$ millions 
of quintals* of coal The entire consumption m 1852 
was 120 millions of quintals The iron mines of 
F are of excellent quality, but their distance from 
the fuel ncciHsiry foi the working of the mineral, 
renders them of redativflj small value In 1847, 
there wire 101 nuiu s m opei it ion, fiom winch 
34$ millions of quintals were tiken, more thin 
half of this quantity bung obtained from the tm 
ddpartements of Haut» Marne H mte SiOnc, Chet 
Moselle, and Nnrd 1 hi politic i! disturbances of 
1848 had a ury depressing e fleet on all blanches 
of metaJlui gu il industry, which has scarcely been 
removed it the present turn F impoits non 
from Switzerland, (hiiuinv, Belgium, and 1 ng 
land Ai gc ntife ruis g ih n i, a litth silvii md gold, 
copper, lead, iTunguitso, intnnouy, and tin oeeut, 
but hitherto thur winking lus not proved \»ry 
productive The dCpirtt me nt of Chan ntc lnfernure 
yields tin lirgest nnount ol silt tin rru in mini U 
produce being millions ot quint ds (2 j iniJIioiiH 
of francs), which is fullv one third of the entile 
annuil prodim of tin whole 1 lountiy F dunes 
about 41 miliums of fiuus fioni its qmrricH ol 
granite md fm stone itH k mini, innbhs, Hands 
lithographic stones, mdktoms Li mite and 

syenite arc found m tin Alps A osg< s, Corsic a Noi 
untidy, and Burgundy porphviy in the Vosges, md 
basalt and U\a foi juve muits m tin mount mis of 
Auvergne M irbh is met with m more thm 40 
depart cements , d ib istc i o < urs in the By u no* s , the 
largest slate quarries aio Hituitcel mar Cht rbourg 
and St LA 

The following list gives in appioximative c sti 
mate* of the v iliu of the chief pioducts of French 


industry 

Kemp flax, cotton, wool, silk, 

Franc* 

T 000,000,000 

Mixed fabrics, 1 ires, cmbroiduicft, articles of) 
dress, i 

- 1,800,000 000 

Mines, qunrncs, iron and other mineral works, 

711 600 000 

Jewellery, wutche*, clocks, 

200 000 000 

Articles of food— us su^ar, &c , 

164,600 000 

Skins, leather, oils, 

Bone, Iron, ixinRlnss, Acc , 

Soft, 2*0 000 

10,000 000 

Chemical products, 

80,000 00(1 

Ceramic arts, 

Paper, printing, 

Forests, fisheries, 

RC.OOO 000 
ft 000 000 

08,000,000 

Total, 

6 086,360 000 


The principal neats of industry arc as follows }'or 
textile fabric s the departe ments J c Nord, I aS.uth* , 
Maine et Loire Sc lrn lufenc urc Lc ( 1 ilvados, »St me 
et Owe, Ille et Vilaire &c employing (in 1852) 
969,863 workmen, 1004 st* am engine s 305 90S looms, 
and 5,094,839 shuttles F stands unrivalled for In i 
silk manufactories, the ti m of which an at L\on, 
Tours, and Pins The df parte me nt La Lout and 
more especially thf inanufaetoiy of St Etienne, is the 
special seat of the ribbon trad* Ab n^on, Bailb ill 
(fabricating the so called Vabncxcnn?), Lille, Arras, 
Coen, and Bayeux, are ill famous for thur lac ls 
and blondes, which alone occupy 250, 000 [hm-hoiis 
Rheims stands conspicuous for its mermos and fine 
flannels, Amiens and Alsace for their fine printed 
woollen goods , Lodfcve and Elba uf foi army cloths 
Gloves are made at Grenoble, Pans, &c The best 
carpets are made at Aubusson, Abbeville, and 
Amiflin Pans is the seat of industry for some of 

* The quintal equals 1 97 cwt. 


the most costly fabrics, as Gobelins Tapestry, shawls 
of great value, watches, clocks, articles of t write, 
carriages, philosophical instruments, &c. Sevres 
stands unn\ ailed for its chum and glass. St Gobain 
and St Quinn manufacture looking glasses of the 
largest sire 

Thi trade of F is infenor only to that of England 
and the United States, and her favourable posi- 
tion m having the command of the three most im- 
portant mintmie thoroughfares in the world. Would 
seem to pine flu future supremacy of commerce 
w ithiu In r rc u h Ih* great e inporiums of trade are 
Bins, I von St L tic line, Lille, Kheiuis, MUlhausen, 
Nlnus, Toultumc, St Quint in, Orleans, Avignon, 
Mmitpilhci, &e , and tin most active maritime 
)orts m M irsnlle, (Mt« , Havie, Boideuix, Nantes, 
louui, ('alus Dunkirk, Boulogne, Dieppe, 

Tin sc cmtiis of trad* ht\o all a u tiered at different 
periods dm mg the pits* nt u ntuiy,tiom the political 
disturbances under successive governments, l$it 
notwithst Hiding tliesi draw lucks, tlio commercial 
ictivity ot tin e oimti s lus imicU rapid strides within 
the list 30 \tus the following tiblo shews tlio 
condition ol tilde during loui yens of the old 
monauhv, when, liowcvu, it must be remembered 
tint one tluid of tin entni ti ule was composed of 
cveJiingcb with tin colonies 



V slur of 

Value of 


\«ari 

lini natl t>( 

0 t till, i ■ 

1: *r iwtu 
mltHnm of 

Total. 


ol itunr* 

tmuci 


1,87, 

'Hi 

440 

091 

1788, 

M7 

460 

DBS 

1780, 

r »77 

441 

1018 

1 71) J, 

yjo 

801 

1762 


While the i ito of tins progri mb during five years 
pie ceding 1859 his been as follows 



lm| f nation* 

Importation* 


Year* 

in nullli im 

In mlUloni 

Total. 


of fratiri 

of franc* 


1864, 

2H67 

1049 

6910 

IH^), 

'HI 8 

mo 

0787 

I860, 

W8H 

)‘M7 

7716 

18A7, 

0,86 

m7 

76M 

18j8, 

J4I0 

4210 

7038 


r lli« ships employed in thi import trade are about 
30,900 ( 3J, million ton*), and those m tlu export 
liieb, 20 0 (H) flops ( 2 ) million tons) 'J be tiiuisit 
tiuh of i is (fluted by m intunc nivigation 
Let 'ii foreign irid l<rcn<h j»orts, by ‘ousting 
trifiic, or niholx/f, betwun vukiUH Flench ports, 
ind liy rnlwreys Tin me n lunt navy, wincii has 
men isul extensively e>f late yuus, numbered, m 
1S58, 19,805 vessels, h iving a tonnage of 2,987,000 , 
of tb< 1 itt' r nimibe r, 321 wen wtt amors, and 15,187 
Were v easels carrying botli Mils md engines Thee 
calmltifjt , or iut< rn vi mid counting traffic , ih a gi eat 
smiice of iinanuil we iltfi to the stile, to whicb all 
nvers and c inals belong There is a length of 
1 3,155 kdomHns available foi inland navigation in 
Fiance Imt, according t<> an ofhe ml report of 18G0, 
three fourths of the entire trafijc is c one r Titrated 
upon 1 S 00 kilorne ti< h of this length In the year 
1S57, 51 522 4 ( )2 tons (of 1 000 kilogr mimes the ton) 
of goods were conveyed by this inland water com* 
muiiic it K'li in 95,274 boats, w t tlx 3, 3S9,98 3 tons, and 
employing about 500,000 men Of this number, 
7 3 p« i < cut belonged to the oe e an ports, and 27 per 
cent to the Mediterranean 

According to the latest official report, the rail- 
ways m op ration measure 9100 kilometres, and 
those in conic rnpl ition kilometres, making a 

total length of ibout 10,000 mile n r l ho cost of aU 
the bin s uji to 1838 was 3,000,433,780 fianca, taot& 
than one third of wbi* h wan expanded from 1855 
to 1857 The total r< ccupts of all the hues were, 
for 1856, 334,769,409 francs , for 1859, 387,562,239 
francs The total number of passengers conveyed 
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by rail m 1857 was 37,9 j 2,308 Of every 100 of 
these, 10 were by first class, 20 by second class, 
and 70 by third class. The mean cost is 6 centimes 
the kilom&tre, or about 10 centimes the mile The 
creation of the first high roads m F is referred to 
Philippe Auguste , and their more perfect organ) 
sation in the 16th and 17th centum s, to Henry IV 
and Louis XIV Undei Napoleon, there were 12 5 
high-roads, extending in all over 31,814 kiloinfctn s 
and in 1850 there wtn 1 655 imperial roads ( 16,150 
kilom.), 265,000 depute mental roads (1,228,000 
kilom ), with 2000 budges, and a length of 1500 
kilometres 

Postal Venire — T ho postal acrviu in F goes 
back to the yeai J4G1, when I oujh XI placed it 
1 on a systematic looting, nude t tin direction ol tin 
state Since 1818, a uiuiorin i it< of postage or 
20 centimes lias been lixul lor iLl Jitters f»u F 
and Algiers, mdopendt ally of distance In IS 50, 
there were 217,555,450 stamp j sold, which brought 
a return of 40,000,000 o f trim* The wlndc 
receipt of the postal sciviu is neaily 60,000,000 
of francs 

Plectra Tdtgiaph - Tin hrsfc « lectin tile graph 
was construct! d m I 1 ' m JS14, and F is now mttr 
fleeted by a cIohc network of wins, whuli Dish 
communications b< twu ii Pujs, is 1hi untid focus, 
and every put of the unpin lu 1850,11 k lints 
nicuKUM d 13,010 kdomel uh, lud tlic profits u aliped 
were \\ millions ol fi uu s 

Constitution, Adnnnt\tt/itn>n , <fc — The impem! 
government wis rc t si ihhshi cl in F In \ vnutus 
ton <01 Hum in 1852, litifnd by the papula \ote or 
plebiMitum The impiuil « li^m ty w is, by virtue of 
the same acts, (onhriul upon Louis N ipolum 
.Bonaparte, who b< ns the title of \ ipohcui 111, 
Empoioi of the I itiuh I hi politic il oigiui 
sation of the empire w is ligulibd by tin tonsil 
. tut ion of tlu' 11th ol 1 inuai y J352, whu h dctuul 
that the ctnpiioi should lovcui with tlu ud ol 
uynisttiB, a council ol stitc, a wuiti, uni i 
legislative body, and thit the powers wuldul by 
these several bodies should be both hgislitiw md 
executive, the tounci to Ik tMiusut mlliftiwly 
by the emperor, senate, and legislative clumber, 
and tlio latter t«> be veiled exclusively in tin 
hands of tlu e mix roi, md by him ilchgilul to 
adnuuifltr iti\ e anil judie ury olh< t rs Tin emptior 
18 the chief of the state, hf commands tlu nival 
and militaiy fon es, desdaie h w ir, and hetth t. ti c itics 
1 of peace, all i nice, iml conuneiee He nominates 
to all e*mploymt ills , justice is administered in his 
name, and he his the light of printing pinions and 
amnesties According to utich h of the constitu- 
tion ot 185*2, ‘the e mperor is alom responsible to 
the French people, to whom he has it ill times tlu 
right to appeal.’ 3 he ministers depend only unmi 
him, and each lias merely a hroiti d responsibility 
in legard to his ow n dc partment All public officers, 
from the chief ministers to the low t r luuction iru s, 
tender on oath of fidelity to tiro e mpcroi 3 he' civil 
list is to be fixed at trie commun cment of cvoiy 
rtign, and, according to tlu decree ot January 13, 
185J, the* emperor is to rcetive 25,000,000 of fianis 
annually, and the princes ifid prrnci sses of tlu 
imperial family 2,500,000 francs each 3’he imperial 
| dignity is lienditaiv m the mole descend ants of the 
emperor , and in default ot these, in the male line of 
descent from the brothi rs of the Ihnpi roi Napoleon I 
, rho senate is composed of e ardin us, marshals and 
admirals, chosen tor life by the emperor The r 
number is limited to 150, and they receive each an 
annual allowance of 30, (KM) fianes. 33io meetings of 
the senate are. not public, and they are convoked 
and prorogue d at the tmperor’a will No law can 
come into force till it has been ratified by the senate , 


and m the event of the dissolution of the legislative 
chamb er^ def eats with^thu boc^r to provide^for the 

of the legislative chamber are elected by universal 
suffrage, the votes being taken without public 
scrutiny, and without any open examination of the 
lists of v oters. They are elected for six years, and 
, if reive 2500 francs a month pending the sessions 
I 1 ho ( uipi roi convokes, prorogues, and dissolves the 
| eh imlur, but the < onstitution icq lures that m case 
of its dissolution, a new chamber shall be convoked 
within bix months The uumbei of the deputies 
fluctuates with tlie popidafciou, each dtpaitcmeut 
] with 15,000 inhabit an Is having one deputy , or two 
jdiputics wlurt there is m txetss of 7500 over the 
| uepured 15,000 The tot d rmmbei lias beam fixed 
i fin 1857 - 1802 it 2(>7 3 he council of state is com- 

j pom d of tin impiioi uul the numbers of lus 
I I imil v, a pnsulcnt and a mu pnsident, and about 
j 150 eoiiuc illois, mditors, Ac , all named by him. 

| It is a mixed justuury and admimsfciative body, 
j acting as i eouit of ipp< il and ultimate decision 
from otliu biuielus of tlio legislature Tbeie arc 
bn mimstos oL st iti named by tin einpuoi, wlu> 
dismisst s Hum it I is pit isun r rius« ministers 
pie^idi ovtr tin sewiai departments or buif xns 
into who h tin L.nMiununt his bun divided, and 
m m ^ponsibh to tlu impel or iloiu 

/h/unhuunt s, A< -Inelum\< oltlu newly acquiied 
ttinloiy, F is divub ulo S3 </• /mitt went s, com 
piising 57 » o/i toiiltsst i ts, 23 {8 < untune md 37,510 

(omniums I n h dej iitemeut is pu sided o\u l>y 
a pitli t liommitul b the impeioi on the pri filia- 
tion ot tlu nmustt i ol tin mtiiior, c nil mondtsst- 
mi nt by i sub pri ft t , udii mton by \ mcinbn at 
tlu ui net il council of tlu d< paitmunt wlueli units 
uiiiudly tor what* mi pi nod tlu t mperor may 
dt ( in md r\t rv ( ouiimuie h is its wool and mum 
i ip il eimiu d Luiy i Im 1 tow u ot i i antoii lias its 
loinmis'.uy of jmlu* m tin In^ii towns, tin ri 
must lie mu ot tin si olluiis t j < \ i ? v 10,000 mh i 
bit mts I hi idmnish it mu ol pistuc i pitsided 
nut bv i picul inimstii oi wtiti, who isketpu of 
tin sills Vsupiiuie tubunal stives is a i our t of 
ippi il iiom tlii low 1 1 umits 33it tiibunals of 
(oiiiiinju md point, toL,<Uur with those of the 
si \ 1 1 al dr pat tonic ii ts t ike cogniz nice of the vanous 
(iyil and < ilium il cast s sptci illy t tiling within then 
si void spin ns 33ni< ut ]0l trilmn ds ot the 
in ondisst meats, or tnhunanr th prnnuH instance 
which uc ilividtd into six. classes, 2681 police 
courts, 218 tnbunds of tomnuKc, 27 mypen^il 
com is divided into foui clissts, a (Jour dc Cassa 
turn, (bvidcd info thru cbambeis, which confirms or 
annuls tin sonb mi s ot tlu police and asfoi/c courts, 
uul a Haute ( our d< Jintiic , wlmh gives final 
judgment in all c is< s of hz majesty, or othei offences 
igunat the stall .Vssi/es are held every three 
months m 53 towns and, md expend cntly of the 
oulmuy judicial magistrates, the courts of assi/e 
arc comjioscd ot jurus ot twelve men, chosen in 
u cord uu t with ceitun prescribed rcgidations In 
the muitmu anil commticid towns there ire also 
councils of pnuVhomim s (cxjicricnccd men), with 
sumiuuy juusdution m matters to the' amount ot 
1 00 fr im s These councils, which arc composed of 
master w oi kmc n elected annually , decide several 
thmis md cases in the year m the larger cities. 
Thou were 3712 notaries m practice in F m 
1857 "the state is chaigtd *28} millions of francs 
aauualiy for the expenses mcidtnt to the ministry 
of justice There arc J87 di partoincntal prisons, 
21 central houses of detention, 2 political prisons 
at I) null ens and Belleislc, and numerous pemten- 
ti xnc s and reformatories ior the young AU these 
pmons, excepting the two for political offenders* 
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are in, part ee&eupporting. Tho throe hulk* or 
batfhea of Brest, Rochefort, and Toulon contained, 
in 1809, only 2700 convicts, and it was determined 
by a decree issued m 1802, that they wore to be 
ultimately broken up, and that the prisoners were 
for tho future to undergo their sentence in French 
Guyana (q v ) 

Iteliqion, Churches — Tho principle proclaimed in 
1789, ‘that no peison con be molested in F on 
account of his religious opinions, provided the 
manifestation of them doos not distuib the public 
peace as established by law,’ has btxn confirmed by 
the constitution ot 1852 The public overuse of 
any special form of uligioii must, how ovu, be pio 
ceded by the oiluinl authorisation of the prefet, or 
m special t ises, by th it of the unpuoi m council 
The n>cofjmse<] forms of f nth aio-tho Lorn in 
Catholic, the Protest uit (including the Lit formed 
and Lutheran), the Jewish, and ioi Algnis, tho 
Mohammedan Tho clugy att idled to these rch 
gions recent tlun pay irom the stitt, md are 
ereumt from militiry snuee Tin limn m < itholie 
church embraces tin groit in ijonty of the people 
Of the 17 000,000 which constitute the picscnt 
population of V 1 500 (KK> npputam to tho two 
Protestant clmichu 1 ">0 f MM) t> flu Jewish jm 
«U ismn , ind 2T,(M)t) to non ie cognised but toloi 

lied eh notion it ions, tho Vnduptists computing 
Xieuh om thud ot tins nunibe r 

At the In* ikm jl e»nt ot < h< lo \ ohition the annuil 
rcuwiis ot tin ilui’ h amounted tec 1 10 000,000 ot 
livres, md its d< Ms to IM.OOOOW I he state 
appreciated to it-e If the* funis ol the < Imre h ill 
1780, am l iMsunn d the n p mobility ot rn eud lining 
puhlie worship Tim lollowmg table <iven a mm 
m ary of til f expenses meuircd by the stite foi the 
maintenance ot h Ji »ion smu the ( onsulite 
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The archbishops md bislni]»s of the ehuieh of 
T are noinmitcel by th< * mpe roi uni e mono il)v 
inducted by tin j *• >i k Then ui Ih ire hbidjopN 
and h r » bishops The Archbishop of J\ris reeuvts 

50.000 francs per innnm, tin otlm uebl) Ji«»jh 

120.000 fruit? the bishops, IT, 000 trims Six 

French prelates hold th* i ink ot < iidinds to winch 
dignity they ere nominate el bv tin p<»T*< on the 
presentation of the • m[m >i L\cr\ an hbidiopiu 
naa 3, anel evuy hishnprn 2 ucirs gun rd, the 
whole numlier b* inj; 177 T heir sd irie w \ iry fioni 
3000 to 4500 fi ine-K T Mu uc 009 canons helm 
mg to the \ u ions eithe.hil ihmhn, ruining 
from 1000 te> 2100 Iruub per mnum , uul there 
is a special cliiptor it M f)im« instituted, to hive 
charge of the yivws ot tin meant kings of l 1 , 
and intended, mm cover, tn as a retre'at ioi 

ecclesiastics renowned h»r h irnmg or seance 
There are at present £121 tu u oi paroehnl bene 
deed clergy, who arc canonic ill} indue ted by the. 
bishops, under the approval of tin st itc and 20,071 
curates or assistants The un> s mum from 1200 
to 1500 francs , the curates, 200 fi me h The mrfs 
may be assisted by a ccrtun number of ucamts, 
who receive from 350 to TOO francs, thne ire at 
present 8050 authorised by the state There are 
82 large, and 130 smaller seminaries, for the edue a 
turn m the clergy, with 27,290 pupds There are 
also 22 establishments maintained by the state 


for the education of nuns and stater* of charity. It 
is computed that the number of men and wodtoeu 
who lead a cloistered life is as great now 'a* before 
1792 There are m F 100 Reformed cwnfflatorttf*, 
and 44 belonging to tho Lutheran. Church* The 
central council of the reformed churches hold* iti 
sittings at Paris. Synods composed of the delegate* 
of live churches nny assemble with tho Authority 
of the state to regulate the celebration of th© 
semees of their thurth , hut tlmr meetings cannot 
last longei thm six da\ s aiul their decisions must 
l»o submitted ioi the approbation of the govern- 
ment. Then ire two Piott slant semmariea, one for 
1 other ms it Stiwbourg, and the other for tho 
Kefoiimd it Mon tan ban 

I*ubiu hi*lnuhon -Public mstrm tiou is presided 
ovei m 1* 1>} a apt uul inuustiv Ne ally half 

tin <\p»nxcH connected with it aio ih frayed by 
tho st ite., md tin iun under by the departements 
Then tic lb uctuUnucs Incited m the tollowmg 
t(»wiis - \ ix, Ihsinyon, Bench iux Coco, Clermont, 
Dijnu, J><m ti bin noble, Lyon, Mon tnolliei, Nancy, 
Pans Poitieis Ke nu< s, Miahbomg, Toulon. X'heso 
ac tdc im< s ire divided into the hvt faculties of 
tluologv, liw medium ounces, and literature, 
mid supplum ub d by vanoim supcnoi and pri 
jMiitoiy schools I h» jsoPhsois ire paid partly 
by tie 4 lie md puLly hv t« < m LTien uit supo 
noi norm il schools intended to tram teachers tor 
tli )n l lit i clc p iitim uts ot insti ut turn Secondary 
nud l uc turn hisnuivcd hi iinnic list impetus dui mg 
t lit Jill suit < uit ui \ Then an unimal schools 
im ti u lu 1 1 ot public and pinn irv w kools The 
numhc r oi piimiiy < oiumunal m hoohe ioi Iioys has 
dso im ic esc cl m i mnukibU chgiu since tho 
In \ obit ion oi 1SI0 lu ISM, time were 22,040 
pnumy public schools, m IHT7, 10, TOO , besides 
winch tie n wuc IT00 fm pi unary schools for 
ho}s Oi the ibovc W>,T(M), 18,000 w/crc mixed 
schools cdimttmg coils Them wuc monovti, 
i J TOO i rt * schools feu gills, md 14,000 tommmuil 
schools ioi thur u/sc, more tlnn lulf oi vvlinli aro 
uncle r tin in iin^c mud oi r< hgious sihUHioocIh In 
MT7 ibout one Jutli of the uitue immber oi boys, 
vnd oik toiulii c>i tin iili, between the ages of 
seven ind thirteen, i(<eiv<d n<» prim n v i clue itiou 
1 he diffe >• ut elepiHunuds s]um \uy uneepially 
m fh diibisiein ot < dm d ion md j! m iy he ye lit rally 
ubseivid tint tin piopoition of tho educated, is 
lnjie t m tin e c ut i l) md western dtp ute‘«ent», 
md lowest in tin e istun eh pai tt me nls, on the 
(.inn ui troiitu rbrie b suppoits nu mu ous ( ol leges 
md Hihools for instnietion m special blanches of 
knowledge is LLeole dtH ( luHts, ehs Langurs 
Orient ih s dc s lx vux \rts, lounded m 1071 by 
I 0111“ MV , eb Iksrfin, founded m J7M> bv Isiuih 
\V' , tlif' Conservatoire de Musnpie, ioumled m 
1781, L’Uole de lbuiie, ioliueb el by liOUiH XIV, 
melL’Leole d A llie'ne s, founde d 111 J8 lb , L’LhjIo dtn 
J*onts e i < h iur*0 c bn the mstrudioii cd engineer* 
oi jMihhe woil*s L I c <;li de s Mines ( 17^ 4) , th* 

( emsirvitoue Impend <hs Aits et Mc’twrw, for 
th< appln iticni oi sconce to tin arts anel traehs, 
tin ( filial siheiol, des Ails et Mttnns, aud the 
in p# ml mJumJ fm ub mel trideF, designed to 
giv» fu)m i ioi msti ik turn to h mdici litsmcn m their 
ow u sp< < i il br me lie ^ oi nnluhti'y Ihc rf art, more 
our, iiiiTin ions i^riodtm *J, forest, farming, and 
ve tu in 1 T v sc bools, b. side S tin Lcolo PoJytc*clinuJvic, 
spcudly disurmdto prepare youth* for the public 
M rvi« • i md lastlv, ihc innitaiy and naval college* 
at St ( yr, Siumui, i im, Vimenues, Brent, Toulon, 
and M ihnis. 

JjUtrartf and Sn<nhjiL Institutions — Among the 
btc rary and acre ntifio nuifcitutiona of F , th© first 
i* L’ Inst i tut dc France (q v ) Th* Museum ©f 
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of the territory subsequently known as Normandy 
A naif hy reigned paramount , the various governors 
established an hereditary authority in their several 
governments, and the crown Mas by degrees dtprrn d 
of the noblest part o£ its appanages Tht power of 
some of the vassals surpass d tlut of the kings, and 
on the death of Louis V tin Carlo vmgian dynast} 
was replaced by that of Hogues, Count of Paris, 
whose son, Hugucs (Japit, w is dieted king by the 
army, and consecrat* d it Pin nns, 987 a x> At this 
period, the greater put of I was hi Id by itmost 
independent lords, and tin uithority of the ( ipi ti m 
kings extendi d hitli lw vonil Paris and Oilcans 
Lotus le Gros (lJOs 11 17) "was tin first of the 
race who reiristatt d onh r IU piomottd the ist ib 
liahment of tin ftudd ibolishul mildum 

On his own islitm, wuuul i oi porati rights to 
the dlties under his |urisdn turn, and gave i fhen ni v 
to the a ntral nithontv of thi crown A great' t 
degree of gtnoril ordci w m thus si fund vliih i 
new eh aunt in tin stiii a\,h guurabd by tin* 
foundation of a fm burglui i 1 iss Louis c mud 
on a viar against lit niv 1 of laid mil, ind wlnu 
the latter allud himsilf with the Linptror if < m \ \ 
of Germany against L< , ho brought into the laid 
an army of 200,000 liuu, whos n idy i|»]n u hk o 
afforded the fust ins tarn* of tin ivoti nu oi i tom 
mon nation d filling of patriotism u uly to r» spoud 
to thi appeal of tin son m ign 'J In oujlammt is 
said to hftvi lx ui bin in iloft lot the hist turn on 
this occasion as the nation li blind ml Louis Y II 
(lvt Jeum), who took put in tin scioinl iiusidi 
(1137- 1180), waa almost nuissantly cDgigid in 
wai with lbniy 11 of 1 ngl uul lhs son and 
successor, Philippe Auguste (1 ISO 122>) lttovtn d 
Normandy, M um r J outturn, uul Poitou fiom John 
erf England, and nic ii i*ud tin povui ot tlu down in 
various othir parts of Prune Hi took an utivc 
personal shirt in the Giusults and puimtUd tin 
pope to organist a cnul ]x ist i ution ngunst tlu 
Altngcnses m tlu smitlurn parts ot tin iountr\ 
Philippe was tht lirst to h\} a tu\ foi the in un 
tenant i of a standing itm\, md in Ins mgn a 
chain bt l of puis, of si\ huuIu and si\ itch si is 
tical members, was lribtitutid to ut is i toumi] 
of state Mail} noble institutions d itt then oiiLin 
from this rt'ign is the unncisit} t)l Pans, tlu 
Louvre, &< l»v tlie mu ntluu lit ol tlu* adnu 

lustration of pintu e the right ot ippeal to the ioa il 
courts was istibhshod, and the arbiti uv power of 
the grcit \ issils enpplid lmpioMiiu nts in tin 
mode of administering tlu lwnuu contimu tl undt r 
his son, Loins V 1 1 1 (122 > -122b), ind lus grind 
non, Louis IA (1220 1270), who i uisttl a code of 

laws (Etabitusi mt nh dt iSt Loui\) to b. pioinulL iti il 
St Louis also eftiitid mviiv modilu itions in tlu 
fiscal department, ind bffon lus thpirturt for tlu 
Crusades, sccun*d tin lights ol tlu G illu ui ( hutch 
by a special statute , in <u«h r to t ounti r ict tlu um 
stantly mere .ihing assumptions of tlu pipil powd 
Undtr his aon, Philippe 11 L (1270 -12S5), titles 
of nobility wire lirst tonfiired 1 >a litters j latent 1 
He added Valois uul the romtti of Toulouse and 
Vcnaiasin to the crown Philippe IV (12s5 -1*114), 
Bunianitid Le Bel, netjuiud A av hh, Champagne, 
and Brie by marriage W ith a a icaa of securing sup 
port against the secular and 1 1 clcsiastu al nobility 
with whom he way const iutl} at wai Philippe ga\a 
prommcncc to the burgher element, m tlie nation, 
and on 28th Muvh 1302, hi, fm the first time, 
called togethci the (tat* gMmiu oi general estates, 
at wluch the tier* etat, or burgher class, appeared 
together with the nobleb and ilergv These changes 
were, howe\or, accompanied by arbitrary rnnova 
tions in the fiscal and other departments of the 
government, which were effected with reckless haste 
47ft 

and violence. With a mew ot eecunng to the crown 
the great fiefs, he abrogated the right of females to 
succeed to landed property. His tyrannical perse- 
cution of the Templars shewed the extent to which 
the regal jxiwcr could be stretched , and under his 
sue lessors, Louis X (1314 — 1310), Philippe V (1316 
- 1 121), and Charles IV (Le Mel), (1321—1328), the 
lu ,t direct descendant of the Capetian line, the rule 
of the kings of F became even more unlimited, 
whilst tlu court was given up to every species oi 
luMuious indulge nci known to the age Philippe 

VI , tho fust of tlu House of Valois (1328—1350), a 
di'tt mt illative ot Ohules IV, and tho nephew of 
i > liilip[»c I\ , sutieided in light oi the salic law 
His mgn, and. tlmst of Ins suictssoiK Jean (1350- 
MO 1) an<l Chubs Y (7 t bay) (1304- 1380), were 
distui bill bv < oust mt wus with Edward III of 

1 ngl uul, who Uul clinn to the throne ni right of 
his motlur, i duightii of Philippe li Bel The war 
big in in 1 > 10 , m 1 HO, tin bittle of Creiy was 
fought, it flic bitth oi Poiticis (1 V>Gj, Jean was 
mule < iptivi , md lx foil its find clusc after tho 
di it li ot I dw ud tlS77), tin state amis ucluiul to 
bankiiiptiA, the in il ii lit} i xiitcd to it bullion, and 
tin nnss of tlic pioph sunk in bubinsm FaUitj- 
i it ion ot tin < oiu ig< one ions taxation, and arbi- 
tiu\ < ousi nptions bi ought the lountiy to the 
Atigt ot iruti lev able nun, vvlnh tht ah tones of 
rngluul hum] ib cl th soAinign annihilated the 
Punch ni lines, md < down tin tloAvor of tho 

nation 1 In long md \u ak inuioiity ot XLchird 11 
divert! d thi I ngiish tiom tin jnostcution of thur 
groimdhss < 1 unis to the kingdom of F , Avhuh 
u vivid hoint a\ li it fiom the ctlect of its long and 
di*- istioiiH w irt ir< but dun tig tin regency for 
tlu miuoi, ( hai It s YT (L< hu n Aunt ), (1 180— 1422), 
tin war u es r» m wtd with nun istd vigour on the 
part of the English mtion who Atari stimulated 
l»\ tlic diiing valour of lltuiv V ilii signal 

Mftoiywon l>v tin I mdidi it \/mcouit m 1415, 
flu tn ison md nlullion ot tin Eieiuh punas of 
tlu lilood, who govuiud tin lu^tr provinces, the 
unbitioii ot thi st a 1 1 il ini n< >. the ultnu itc linbe- 
tilitv of tin king tbf piofhgiry of lus queen, and 
tlu lo\< ol pU xsiu( c ills iMiuid b> tlu daujihm, 
all combiiui] to aid JIim\ m his ittimpts upon tho 
thiom, md it one ]»» nod his n cognition as hen to 
thi n ova u, uul thi di soi gam sod st iti of the nation, 
sumed to thuattn tht complete ruin of F , but the 
piimatuie di ith of IIun>, the jxrscuumg spirit 
of tin people mu tlu i \ti loidinny mtlueucc cxer- 
t isi d ovt r hci iouuti}nn u by the Maid of Orleans, 
.luimi d’Aie, who instilled couiage into the hearts 
of tlu solilurs, md loused the dauphin from his 
li lliargie lndohnci, lombinid to bring about a 
tliotoiuh reaction, and iftir a period of murder, 
rajniir, uul iniuiiv, CliailtsAIl {Le ] utoneui r), 
(1422 - 1481) v\ is unwind at Bhemis He obtained 
trom the Lst iti s (xeneril a regular tax {taitle) for 
tlu maintcninct of paid soldiers, to keep m check 
the ni( utilities md nuiiauders who pillaged the 
counti} The Tioliey of his successor, Louis XI 
(1401- 148 *), the first kmg entitled * His most 
Lhustian M ijcst}, 1 favoured the bmglier and trading 
elkssis at the ixpenbe of the nobles, while he 
iiuinbli d tin povvei of the croWTi pnnees. He waa 
a craft v nihr, who managed the finances well, and 
siuceuhd, by pobc\ and good luck, in recovering 
toi the ciown the* tcrntones of Maine, Anjou, and 
Pimeuce while he made himself master of some 
portions of the territories of Chailes the Bold, Duke 
of Burgundy Charles YTII (1483—1498), by hi* 
man ia^c with Anne of Brittany, secured that power- 
ful state, and consolidated the increasing power of 
the crown. With him ended the direct male succes- 
sion of the House of Valois. Louis XIL (1498 — 1515b 





[Lt P&ntdu Peupk) m the only TGpKmU&r* of the foundations of national prosperity and freedom* and 
Vcdoie- Orleans family The tendency of his reign at his death the state was left Vamipellsd With a 
ms to confirm the regal supremacy* while the debt of 3500 millions of livrtw, and his youthful hear, 
general condition of the people xvas ameliorated He Louis XV (1715 1775>, succeeded to a hesrrtwje 
and his successor, Franus I (1515 -1547), of the whose glory was tarnished, and whose stability VMM! 
Valcns- A ngoul£mc bi*anch, wasted their resources in shaken to its \ei\ foumlations The long mgloftOXR? 
futile attempts to establish their hereditary claims reign ot Louis XV presents nothing worthy of 
to Lombardy, and wort thus perpet -tally embroiled notict except tlu giadnal nae of those sentiments of 
With the House ol Austria. A concordat with the nihil el it\ and Imute wlueh pn pared the overthrow 
pope, signed m 1516 secured the nomination of the of all tlu uiumt institutions <»t the country, The 
Galilean bishops to tho king In this leign the regency of tlu piotligato Orleans paxed the way 
Assembly of Notables and Deputies superseded tlu for tlu miseries which followed* wlulo lus corrupt 
General Estates The defeat of Francis at tin lmaiunl ulminiht ration brought tlu nation mto the 
battle of Fawn, m 152\ and his subsequent impnson ino**t ox ei win lining inonctaiy embnri assmonts In 
ment at Madrid, tin ew tlu tfburs of tlie u iti<m mto this reign, (\>ibica w is icldod to France The 
the greatest disorder and unbairassed the public thoiough disoivuus it ion of the stab, and the neglect 
finances to a most minous extent Arts ami liteia ot the 11 k t md aimx, pn vented all att* mpts at 
turo wei* encouraged in this reign mu\ in that of conquest* titlm on se i ox 1 ind The colonies were 
tho succeeding mouauli lie mi JI (1547 - llW) who h ft a prey to tlu att u ks of other powe'is, wlulo the 
contuiued the disaatious It ill xn w u In tlu 1 itti l e iprn urns e h vnge ot pohe y whit h the king's mistroiij, 
reign began the persecutions of the Piote stmts, M ulauu Pompidou?, fomd upon tlu covin ament, 
which weu cairieil on with still grcatei crinlt) brought v ontempt upon tlu eouutry Tlio peace of 
under He nri’s time sons* Fr me is 11 (l r »>4 J5fi(>), l\ins, 17b i, by which tlu pnute r portion of the 

Charles IX (1500 -15741, iucl llcim 111 (1574 - e oloninl posse ssions ol 1 xxcn'gixen unto England, 
1589), the last of this burnt h of the l aloi s 1 he terminated in mjoiums xx u, m which the Fieuch 
massacre of fst Butliolome xx (l r »72) was pi rpi tmt< el h id t xjh mhd J 150 millions ol trams Tho <1 obo of 
under the' direction ol the <pu c u motlu i, Pithum* this imhippy itign w.is still turf In r distutbcd by 
de’ Medic i and tin confide l ition e»T tin leapu,at the < ihilsor the bumfs who xxeio finally banished 
tlie head of which wen the Guiso Tin xv irs ot m 17bt In 177 b loins XVI, i well moaning* 
the League, which wen e until on by the latki xv< »k juune, suceeuled fi* the thione Hw fiist 
against tlu Bourbon briiulu** of the pnuets of the nnmsteis, Manrejwm 'I'm got , ,md Mah'she the s, liad 
blood loy il* mxoheel the whole nation m their not the Mgour to e mrx out tin le foi ms which their 
vortex Tlu hucccmsiuii of lb nu 1\ of Navarre sense and p itnotiMn pujLg«stx«l to them, and they 
(1589- IblO), a T»oinbon prime, descended fionri weie soon e ompe lhd to >u hi to the lntngoe s of lb© 
a younger son « if St Louis dlayedthe fury of these notably, and ic siign the u places The j weio Hiipcooded 
leligioua wais hut his rre uvtation ol Ptot< st mtistu by tlu fin me u r Ntiher, who endeavoured, by 
m favour of Catholic ism, dmppe anted Ins owm ])iit\ economy ind me thod* to aircst the impending bunk- 
The etiily ]iut of lus uign wics jieipe tuallv distmbeel mpteyof the' nt ite, lud nu< e e*< eling ministers made 
by the mutmu s of the troops uni tho re hellions of 1 utile ittimpts to eluniuish these financial disorders 
the nobles I>j elegrets howexei, Iienri, through by nexx fonns of tivitiem, which were generally 
the astute cemnsels eif his nun irtei fcnlly anel by his oppoMil e itlu i by the isse mbly e.j the court Tho 
own personal pojulautx, l muel the power ot tlie Ann in m xxtii of be eelom li ul elmst imti itcel re publican 
crown highci than eue'r, while he be earn a sysfi m of i« L is imong tin how r oiele rn t xvhilt* tho A mm-» in bly of 
thorough lebmuisti itix c re hum, which xx is only tin N*»til»Jes luul di u usse d uiel nude known to all 
arre sted by lus ass lesmation by the fimtie lbix oil it e 1 usse -s ILe nu ipi<it\ of the gei\ < lnim nt, and the 
During the* minority <«f his son, Ijouh XIII (IblO xx niton juodig ihty ot tin <e»mt 9 lit noble s anel the 
— 1041), (\iidinai I b< he Inn under tlm nomni d lai r/«/wct< dike < 1 unorous fin a minting of tho 
regency of Mine efi Me dm, the rjuce n mothe i, st ite h the femuer widnug le> iitipcihn ih w taxe'S on. 
nueel F with a funi hind, dthoujh Ins e*ppn ssiem 1 lit n ition, uiel the lathi <ic le iiuuicd to inaugurate 
of the Protestants at home and his cooperdmn i thorough uni sy tenutu lefonn After much 
with +hem ihroul in e nth i miring to humble the exposition on tin part of the king nud court, tho 
House of Austria e utaded lon^, anil ceestlx \e w w ith J » tutu </nniavr whnli li ul not inct wine 1614, 
little fame on France C'urdinal Mazinin under ] isHemblttl ut V ere alien on the 25th of May 1789 
the regency of tin qu re n mother Anne of Annina, | P xx is at thil moment njeti for a i evolution* 
exerted ncaily eqii d power fiir some time during ' Ail horn h the ueibibty w is cxeecduigly iiiumrous 
the minority of Louis XIV (l(»4o-1715) 1 lie (a^ not onlx ilul the ehihbui of a noble belong to 

wars of the Fronde, the hum undurb ot tin paelu- this cl ^s, but ith uunibeis wen constantly wing 
ment, and the humbling «u t-lie nobihtv, gave ri^t to increased by ei» ition), time wire gr<‘af diilort»uu©H 
another nvd wai but xx it h the' assumption of powe i m the r ink an»l ehgnitx uttae lie d to tlio orde r , tliUH* 
by young Louin a new eri minim hkhI, anel till noai in 1789, then weic only 41 secular peeis, melt pemd- 
the close of Iuh lemg reign, the military suece-sjes of cully ol the pnutes of the blevsl, njiel the tux origin- 
the French were most bulb mt, and tho boundaries dl^ cie ited ifileHii’-tie j»e*is but the lowtii grades 
of F were enlargeel h\ conepiests and tn iti^s xcry ot nohiJitv xveie ho mizv roii* tint the u number* 
nearly to what they are now 1 lib military glory of stood m tlu i aim of 1 t<^ 250 of the entire* popula- 
th e kingdom was maintained 1»a a h et of galLaut t >n jNe \» it In lews exeiy grade ol nobility exempted 
c omman ders, amongst whom stood conspicuous tbf its lml ele r from tin |» i} me nt of the orelinary land- 
name* of Turenne, Vauban, Luxe mbuurg, Catinat, tax or iatH< , from the charge* ol mam taming the 
Venddme, Boufflere, and Crcejm while, by tlio far public r .ads fairm), fxoin military conscription, from 
sighted policy of the minister Louxois, a well oigau reccxing billets of soldiers, Sll. Ihe nobles paid 
ised army and a newly- croateel nav\ mtdt the power the . ajutat ton tax, but in i very unequal proportion! 
of F formidable to all nughhourmg nations The although tlie landed property was vested almost 
progress of the people in the arts of pace was not entne ly in their iuud* They* in fact, monopolised 
less marked At the cIobc of his rule, the oppre hsivc (togedh* r with the i le rgy) the principal share of tils 
war-taxes, the prodigality of the court, the luxurious nation d r»w enues, and left to the lower classes the 
lives of the clergy, and the absolutism and bigotry lmnlen ox labour and of paying the taxes. At the 
of the aged mona rch, combined to undermine the outbreak of the Revolution, the French nobility 
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were sunk m profligacy, and fallen to the lowest surrounding hint A war with Austria was begun 
stage of demoralisation The clergy kept pace in Apnl 1792 , and the defeat of the French was 
with the nobles in general dt pravity, and while visited on Louis, who was confined in August with 
their aggregate revenue amounted, according to Ins family m the Temple The advance of the 
Neckcr, to 130,000,000 of In res, and thur landt d , Piussians into Champagne threw Paris into the 
property stood in the rcl ition of 1 to 5 $ of that of ] wildest excitcmc nt The National Assembly dis- 
all other proprietors, thur contributions towards unhid itself m September In December, the king 
the maintenance of the nt ate wort inadequate and ( was brought to trill, and called upon to answer 
irregular, the open profbg « y and wasteful o\t<ss<s,foi npeated acts of treason against the republic 
of many of thr bight r members of the hici ai c by , j On the 20th January 1793, sentence of death was 
brought the whoh onUr into disrepute Francis passed upon him, and on the following day he 
I had wrung lrom tin church a titlic, know n , w is belie idtd Revolts burst out m every part 
as the dicxmc pa* /inline, and every live yean tin of hrunc Lnglaiul, Holland, Spam, Naples, and 
clergy were expected to present thur so c died the he rm m Mites eombmed together against the 
done ffraiuila wdinani s, of fioni J r > to 18 million republic < hmtiuuty was now formally deposed, 
of livres , while on decisions of mol thc^ hum , and the sae redness of the republic and the wor 
tunc to time made extraordinary done qmtuJs, 1 ship of Re ison sole unused M in< Antoinette, the 
which, howevu, weir usudly re pud at long intci ( widowed queen, w is guillotined, the 1 dauphin and 


shin of Re ise>n sob unused M me Antoinette, the 
widow i cl queen, w is guillotined, the 1 dauphin and 


vals The tins Hat we're unshed by the we ight , his siirui mg icl itivcs sufle reel cve'iy milignity that 
of an unjust tixation, which w is i endued mote m dignity could device \ nign of blood and ttrror 
obnoxious by the system of fanning out some 1 of j succeeded Dantou and Kobespurie, nftu having 
the taxes The most tyi inim d ot tlus» w is the condemned countless numbers to the guillotine, 
tax on sdt The mnmupil institutions wlmli sidfercei e uh in turn i siiuilir fate After the 
hael been pcnmtted to flounsh unelei some of tin destruction of the I’u i ori^ts, a n action was gradu 
Valois princes m the middle ig< s wen ilniost ally » st d dish cel , the pi e>plc w< re 1 we arie'd of blood* 
entirely abolishes!, and flit ofhees of tenuis, hk‘ shed, uid anuons foi peace m<l oielti at any cost 
those of the state and the 1 courts of justice, wen | r Ihc brilliant t xploits of the young general, Napoleon 
either In Military or ope n to purchisc , tlm inn <iaf t j BonapuU, in It dy, ti led men’s thoughts to other 
which included professional men, and ill who were ( channels In 179"), , utril amnesty was declared, 
not either memoirs of the noble or the 1 cluiud|pciu was concludes! with Frussii mel Spam, and 
orders, saw tlnmsclve's utteil> exelueltcl fiom all i the war w is c urn el on with ic doubled vigour 
partnipation m the privileges and dutu i of fie c i igauist ^ustna 1 bo Revolution bad rt'iched a 
snti/e ns, at the aery time whin the extensive turning point A Dmctory was burned to admmiv 
circulfttion of the writings of the plnle>soplu rs of tei the government, wlm h w is now conducted in a 
the 18th e , as \ oltaire , M de sliorbe s, Roussc ui, inel spn it of oide i md eeuie lit ition In 1797, Bonaparte 
Monte squieu, liad habituated men’s minds to the mel his biothe) eomminehis wue omnipotent in 
disc UMSion of qtu stums <»f politie d mile pi mb nee 1 , 1 It d\ Austn a w is coinpe lie d to gn e up Belgium, 


equal rights, auel umvirsd freedom 


aeeede to pe ice e>n any turns and ic cognise the 


The resistame nude b> Louis u\d lus idvisus to ( < is iljnue Republic 1 he glen y of the 1 tench arms 
the reason ibh eh in mds ot the Deputies em the 17th j was n established dire* id, but it home the nation 
Juno 1789, led to the constitution of the N ition d 1 wue till suih ling from t he shocked the Revolution 
Assembly -a measure whieh was followed, on the i I in I)u< e tory u junli ate el two thuds of the national 
23d of June, bv a ele claiatnm of the inviolability ot 1 debt, md thus ilniost luincd tlie commerce and 
the mom be i s 3 he king ie tali iteel bynMlcring i laige cieditof Frincc Tiuh l the 1 j*rete\t of attacking 
body of troops under inns, dissolved lus mimstiy, } ngl md, i fleet of 400 ships and m inn y of 36,000 
aud banished Ne eke i, whom he h iel shmtly be lore pn kid men were equipped , their destination proved, 
recalled under the pressure of public opinion The however, to be Egypt, whither tin Dnectory sent 
consequence, w is the mitbuik of msumctionaiv Boniparte, but the youug guicril, lesigmng the 
movements at Fuis, whe re blood w is shed on the eommmd to Khlur, 1 uiek el in F m 1709, and 
12th July On the? following d iy the mtional at once succeed* el in supplanting the Directory, 
guard wmh convened anel on the 11th, the people and securing Ins own noinin ition as Consul, eon- 
took possession of the Bastille Hit piovinees jointly with Sieves anel Rf)gtr Ducos In 1800, a 
repeated tlu icts e*f Paris and evoiyw here nation d new c (institution was juomulgatcd, which, dthough 
guards and revolutionary municipal councils were m inpeuamc ptinly constitutional, in leality 
called toge'the'r On tin Ith of Vugust, tend il md] vested the solo executive povvci in Bonaparte, 
manorial nglits we*ie' abrogated by tin National win* shewed consummate skill m re-organising 


Assembly, which gavt expression to i solemn 
declaration of the 1 equality of human rights The 
royal princes aiul all the m»bk& who coulel e sc ipe 


who sue we (i consumm ate skill m re-organising 
tin government, te> which he imparted a systc- 
matie cfhiuncv and v spirit of centralisation, 
that see in tel i thoroughly pi oe tied administration 


sought safety in flight ’1 he my d tarn ly having 1 Having lesumed his military duties he marched 
attc'mpted in i un to iolh>w then example, tried to 1 an anny mn the Alps, attacked the Austrians 
Conciliate tin people by the feigned assumption ot i unaw ares, and ele cnleil tin fate of Italy by Ills 
republican sentiments, but e»u the 1th October, the , vie tory at Marengo In 1801, the p. aco of LunfiviUo 
rouble, followed by numbers ot tht n ition d gu ird, ' w as concluded, and the boundancs of F were 
attacked Versailles, mid compelled the king and j txte mb d to the Rhine England was the only 
his family to remov e to Paris wlntlui the Assembly ( couutxy which refused to leeogmse the legality of 
also moved The next two yeais witnessed the , the vinous Italian ami German conquests of F , 
solemn in auguratum and the subscqmnt it ti action ] and wdh the exception of a brief period of peace* 


solemn in auguration and the subscqmnt it fraction ] and wdh the exception of a brief period of peace, 
of various constitutional schemes, the pniices of j this country remained the implacable foe of Bona^ 
the 1 blood aid the ancient noblesse lxised corps p uU liom the days of the Consulate to his defeat at 
of eimgrfs in difteicnt pirts ol the country, but I Waterloo Every penod of respite frura war wras 
thur elicits could not ai lest the spread of lepubh ] tmployod by the First Consul in reinstating trade 
camsm The king alternately made concessions to j anel industry, anel m obliterating both in private and 
the republicans, and cherished schemes for escaping public life the stauis left by the Reign of Terror 
from their surveillance, but each month added to In 1804, on an appeal by umveisal suffrage* to the 
kumihations and to the audacity of those nation, Bonaparte was proclaimed emperor* The 
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pope came to Fans to crown him and his wife 
Josephine , a new nobility was rapidly created, and 
tho relatives and favourites ot the emperor reeexv ed 
vanquished kingdoms and principalities at Ins liands 
For a tune, Napoleon’s influence with the weakened 
poweis of the continent sm teeded in maintaining 
an injurious system of blot kide against England , 
and, except in the Pcninsuli Ins aims were every 
where victorious Bv Ins m image with the Ann 
duchess Maria Tam is i, duightii ot the Empeioi ot 
Germany, Napoli on hunud to have gixm to his 
throm the prestige of both, which alon< it had 
lacked Hi now ixultd himself of tin fnulom 
afforded 1» tin pi lit with Vustn i to expand tin 
material piospcntvof tin country, by i m on raging 
trade, consti luting louls budge k mil i unis m 
every part ot tin unpin md 1>\ < on solid it mg hw 
government md org mining a lomphti iod» ot laws 


down the movement in his favour, and re»t0ro the 
Bourbon dynast) At first, the old j pfetfige of 
success seemed to attend Napoleon , bnt on the 18th 
June, he was thorough^ defeated at Waterloo; and" 
having placid himsi If under tlio safeguard of tfcd 
English, hi was sent to the mlaud of St Helena, m ' 
conformity with tho generally acknowledged ftentl- 
mcnt, th it it was mussaiy to tho peace of Europe 
to rimoNo him tin dly and definitely iiom tlio scene 
ot Ins toimn powu Tlu m i ond restoration gave i 
occasion to nnny pit dirts of a more liberal policy on 
tlu put ot I oms, but few of than win fulfilled, 
and i ginuil i nd Hullm dmiontmt uigncd among 1 
tlu pioph, who wm iguudipiiMtl ot all Mmo m 
tin idimiu ti it mu, oi in tin chef ion to otliu s, and 
win h 11 is id by tin pitfv tyi umy of the priests, 
who wm tin iwomiti ulvisi rs of tin irown In 
1SJ1 N tpolimi bn i tlu d his list it St Jlilena , and 


ioi a 
king 


and a ayati m iLu modi nt idministei mg tin m but I m IN21, Loins Will died without duett burs, 
this pi nod was tin pooit st m n spu t to tlu htciiiyj md Iih lnotlui, tin Ibu d’Aitois, Hiicouded as 9 
and smentilii divilopmmt ot tin n ition, who wi n Chillis A r l In sum inimstiiid uii-apacity, want 
too much trimimllid by |»oli<i supiixision mil of good futli gi in i il disunite nt and excessive 
militaiy disi lpbiic to rxiiusi tnedoni ot thought I juii stly inlluiiui iluiubiisid this uign, which 
andintillut 'Ibis intiixd ot lompintm uposi J w ih iluuptly biou.ht to i < lost b\ tin 1 evolution 
was soon mtinuptid by tin imhitiou > ibsuns of j of IS 10, md tin di ition to tin tlnoin ot Eouis 
Napoli on on Giim mi whuh hd toaihilu itnn ol i Philippi, Duke ol (hit uis, is Inn;., 1>\ the will of 
war ag mist Kussi i m 1S1J 1'ioin this turn to his j tin p« opl» Lujtimist msum« turns distnilud tho 

'n ition, diii * i)n uh sin 1 1 1 di d motln i attempts 
| upon tin kings lih wm fiiijumt hut the pi ogress 
I in in di 1 1 il pioipi • il y in nh tin eoM mini nt popular 
i with tlu IxH/Hfi o/wi , oi m j«1i H i daswH, and 
turn it In id its Limoni r | In polu v of the 
w is to aiiiusi tin pnpulm md llittii Uu u itional 
\ uutv, wludi wn gi it ill* d b\ the Mguim war, 
smiisviulh tinninitiil by tin i »>Htly in ipusition of 
Aleun ill 1815, but till dll OIK ot IS 10 could not 
si mil ij mist m> mu xpu tid slunk, and tin dm 
sitMntion uising iiom t In imityoftln harvests 
md tin high pirns of J S 17, wm soon followed by 
opi ii di moiisti itions ot iiisutii i turn , md m 1818, 
tin hostile biumg oi tin n ition il guaidw, wlnn 
i dh il upon to di find tin king igunst tin nw'ttlt 
m Pins lift him is hi thought no iltiinitive 
but 1 • ihdn it( Mm 11 blood w is slud it Pius 
in m ifct i< k on tin bum id« i whin fin mihbislinp 
ind in in\ of In i im Mims ot disi un lion wuo slim, 
md i tlu following bm ml)' i, I'niiu Louis 
\ ip«.J ui Bomputi file in pin v\ of Uu Einpilor, 


final ihfi it in IS In, tlu nupiioi i ipnily undid 
from the Ioit\ '•titumlu hid won foi him -.ill I In 
disastrous Ku^i tn iiinpu_n in whnh his noble 
army w is lost mud tin mrouis <,f moillum wiutu 
was soon follnwi d by tin filling iw iv ol lit* dins 
ind It ml itorn s \apoh on lmn i U xx is still \ u toi ions 
whoriMi In ijipi md m person, but liih iriiurik 
were be iten in nunmous i ngi nn nts , md tlu 
gre it debit ol Jaipsic compilhil tin lieinli to 
ritrut htyond tin Klune 1 In Mvuhs hioiight 
mnforeiini nts to sw< 11 tlu l inks of lus < ni inn s on 
tin list fioutic i, w hilt tin I ngli-,1) pnsstd in from 
the wist tin si ii it( in< l Ins mmistiy bitiiytd Ins 
cause, md the lilies thuxx tlumsihis on Puis, 
W huh, in tin ihwinii ot tin imp! mi, cipitulitid 
nftei i short risistuui, M mli >0, 1 S J -4 N ijiohon 
now ibdu itid in lixoiir ol Iih youn; on uni 
retired to tin is] uul ot lJ hi, tin sou r< unity oi 
which h id bun gi mtid to him Hu wib md s n 
removid to Vn nu i his t muly win dulmd to 
hav< forfutid tin ihiom 1 w is mluiul t« » lit i 
formci limits ind tin jiMinos -h< bid uquind 
wcic lestori d to tlu ii nation d nihis (In tm »i l 
May, Louis Will (tin biotin i of Louis WI) 
imulc hiH mtiy into J’nis r llu londiut « » tin 
Bouiboua did not lomiluti tin n itmn tiny 
rctunud hmhil w dh dibt-, mil oirroundi d by tin 
old nobility and iltigy, who bid not nn umol 
their forimr pmilig*s md who looked upon the 
generation oi Friiuhnun who hid irism lining 
their absent e is tin n n ilural i n< run s \ narr >\\ 
Rpmt mlbif tici cl tlu wi ik poln y of the king, win li 
led to the i st ibhslimi nt ol a f^trui i < nsorslup, tin 
extension ot tlu jwwurs of tin polio md tlu in r 
uecutiou of all the ullun nts of tlu Lmpm , while 

w hr 


tho lower classes and tin iron, who wen dike ( 

Bonsiblt of the huimh ituu icution whnh lud l ]»ri ssi.u is on tin huum 
followed the fount r cm it< nn nt of war Jid conquest, [ « uul u n«ult , and Him « Li 
were treated with an mdiffi rtnee, and e\tn con 
tempt, by the returned cmign s to whu h tin y wi it 
wholly unaccustomed- On the 1st Man h 1815, 

Napoleon left Elba, and lauded in France Crowds 
followed him, the soldiers flock id tround his 
standard , the Bourbons fled, and hi took possession 
of their lately deserted palvis I he news of lus 

landing spread terror through Europe , and on the ( 

25th March, a treaty of alliance was signed at i de Franc* 


1 l P' 

uul soi) ol 1 1 1 h biothu Linn* king oi Holland) was 
pi or] mm d pnMibnt of Uu it public By a coup 
iltlai Hu pit nb nt (in \< nt* d tin national re Volu- 
I turn, w hit h m m i n i mnoui li ul h d pi opb to i xjh 1 1 
[ inlS'id, md h xx mg disiolvcd Uu Ashi mbly, assuiru il 
jiluiitoual poWi l , ind ippi ih d to tin jKopjt to 
suut’ou his nt by tlu u xotiT Tlu auny had 
aln w*) bun won mu bv bnu uul on Ins nmnina 
lion by miivirsd xulh*v i to tlu pimuliiuy fot tm 
\i us, he proinulgitid i ni xx r oristitutjon, wry 
smnl u to tin oru frmud by A qiobon 1 in 
Ibis ini hum x\ as followed in fbitiiibii 1852 by a 
motion oi tlu s* u it* foi tlu i< i stabb jliiru nt of the 
Empm \no11ui ij»]>c il to llu n it mn was afeord- 
inglv midi undi i tlu sum ippinutly coercive 
ju ifuon and with a 
i mbi r 2, 18 52, Prince 
loins Nipohon bis mnusui tlu most aljsoluto 
jiowrr o\« r F uinli i tlu title oi tin Hinjieror 
\ tpob m 111 For i ih tub d mount of the pnn- 
<ijnl ivmts in tlu histoiy of h , sic 7/wfoW® 
Ft ur ' orum ah anno f l00 d285, Ptti tot’s Collection 
du \lll \ V Si <h , lioissart’s Chrfmiquw de 
HOI), Muhckt (comjdete to 


Frano from 1J2( 

and on the 1 ] ouw Xl\ j , Anqm til (1805) , Susmondi, IIisioir$ 
s signed at ! de Franc * '1882—1841). Thierry (1827), Guuot* 
Vienna between Austria, Pvussia, Pniasia, and i Emi /* nut rilmtom ih ruuice { 1834), Locretefle, 
ligland, and preparations at once made to put | Fur VlUstoir <• de France jttkXant le 18 c. (1812) j 
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Thiers, Huttoire de la It< volution, And De F Empire 
(1823—1827) , Crowe, Hidory of France , 5 volt* 
(1858), tilatwliquc gCn (k la France (Schnitzler, 
1842-1846), &t 

FRANCE, Isle or Sc e AfAtnumrs. 


the amount of power and influence which is con- 
ceded to him by the society of which he is a part. 
A theoretically just franchise, then, would be one 
which corresponded accurately to the social posi- 
tion of eaih individual, winch translated the ver- 


r ; I r I r . 7 1 ippioximation in the individual tase is all that is 

wag the cUunh for «l.«h . b. * « h ipy.l> ■ I. U- .1 bv m tU a,n C vuth the mass, and ..no <»£ the 

Mtun. and U tl.c y of 1 >, h, mm * tlflI1 , wlll<h I3 lt picsmt most keenly discussed 

tl.emmatoof i I', in; is. ... .miv.nt, wu t«ii.j,w.»h J,,,,, t 8|M . ru K tl vc j>ohti, .ana l>/what test 
the utmost nfniii the i.^.Uhoo, of th. slnll y,,, )X1 mato rsUmate of sou d vdue be 

and at 14 , nimmuinu .11 ''odd H I'"' < <<>'•<. >'• m „st mail) to th. truth Mr I ti M.ll hae 

retrmi to a cn. »b«.< l.r "rllutr.l on , , Ulh u ,, ,n<l.< it,d hv .D.tnut.on, os 

every mac . cm ol . f ...... t.f.. m.A d.u.l,. .in , I I , f ....l.v.du d sow, realty, and, 

t.me to |» tyi i . ml m.dit.t..,.. 1 he m,. of bis ; , M th. l.is.s of the t ranch,*,. hr* 

piety bmn K aHi u.t< d to In* ..II «ic. d , .mil it. is 1(( , ttmlv <m i{ q ,r.M .it vine (.oiomnent) (Hirers 
of Jm auHU.r hi., h. rioirnl [>, ..mvuo„ from th, , Utl, nh.U 1>> a tlurd class of 

e b,8l, 0l' to .rut aclrim I, and i. smut. in. I .. ■' « ' J lU ! n lt „ (1)ll „ n ,l, d that ... th, < c,e ot ,ach 

community r..<nyl from I’i.jic SivtiiH I\ «■. ‘.il. * , , j ^ , inod , .lumnts of social 

of tiu I it i nuts ot .St r i iiu is lo the u ml nm , 5 , . . , , f 4 

. , ew 311 t ji 4 I importune wlmh must Ik 1 ikcii into account m 

ventiidl vows, r added 0110 of llu mot 11:01011s 1 . J , hii . _ i,, v lto \ t , a a„^ 

* , i 1 11 i . .1 , (httrmnum' tin politu il \ n Itio vvJncli is Jus due 

abstinence -rhsh, eggs, md milk Ik iiu Mtull\ loi . s J a. , Mr 

1 , 7 ., ’(■>*’ . . I ( » v ill the mon K ci ot v\ 1 it* t s on Inc theory ol 

bidden tlu entire vim,i\Mpt in illmss I oiml ir 1 , f ,, 

j 1 44 1 * 1 4 i-’ 1 . i f 1 1 mi mini nt, howcv n , tlu idi 1 (»t ill citt/ms bcinff 

rcpoit JjAvivu; vttnhutid t<» J muuI wondufiil , . . . . ’ i n ... .4 

1 7 \r fx ai > 44 ei lit it id to in i iiiul su Hi "» [*< , how i v d crt it ninffst 

cun s, 7 iOuiH A I ofri.uui tin most «upi TMtitnuis of , * , n ui v J?„i 

’ , , in . i 1 lx tru disiuutv ot intilliLumi, vvi iltli, iiianJiood, 

inoiuic ns, hi mcr sum h ill, Miiimimiul him t<» his, , ,, 1 , , x , * „ j 

1 , s c ’ , i , r . md otlu i i U mints \hnli co to mike up sociivi 

present i, in liopis it soirn nm imiIoiis disiil iy ol . . , „ . , 

1 i \ i \ / ii i 4 i | imnoittiKi, is n pi (‘xid is \ aruntiln. ihsitrdity, 

povvu on JnsiHhilt I npiiiid to Jiinit.vvluri T 1 r n ,i 

\ i 4 i 4 i i i 4 i i mil rinrobitdl as m smim of ill the piarticu 

Jit w is ituivtd wiili tlu lin lust Jionoui, md . 1 , , u , . „ , * 

v i >t i i i m . wunstui wlniJi it ults tioin what in t ommonly 

atti ritkd tin kine on lus d< uli hid llu wuussois , 1 , , c, 

e i i \ in it \ ii 4 4 11 known is in mot r it t jjov < mint nts Net Mulswora, 

of Luuih ( li u l< s v 1 1 1 mil I ouis \ll, tu itol 1 .. , , . . i> .. 

,i 4 r u. i i j alludidto ihovi ilsolAlllAVlIMl.lv L.IK. 1 JOV 

with yroat favoui, mnsultid turn m unnoit ml 

TUdttcvs and imluicd him to siltle in lriim | Fit W( HIST in I mdind i i io\ d juivih^o, or 
ChirlisNIH built Inm n t ohm nt »t Fli ‘*•41'* 1< Tom > In mi h oi the viowu s pmou, itiv< , subsiKtini' m the 
and anot In i it Amboi-.e F dml at tin louuu in , lumls of lh< su)»j<<t IkiHo diimil fioin thi 
1 r >07, anil was i uiornsid in J *>l r * j uown, fi milusi^ nui^t in i Imm mv il ^rmt, or 

VK/VNCIIK ( OM'I I'.an ,,ld]ii.iunn in th, , ist 1,1 “n >1 •>, li,M h, j>t. *. npti.m, which 

of Kiim, in tin lusui of (h, Ulu.m, loinpnsid ) ,u "I'l'o ■' 1 ' ‘ nt Ot< fin n * < ,«« i (>C) J’hc 

whit now foniis tin dip ntim nts ol Dmih liiutx •'ubjuts of ti m bun^ tin I'oiuni pioniity 
*S*v5ne, and Juri md liailforits i until lksimon i ,, *mn iom ^pmul with wliit m 'siotlimi are 

— « la la i 4 4 n '< lilt d lift UI V (q \ ) md ' f I lilt 111 K js in 1 logons 

FKANOHISh n.sjrul.tr, d uupl.tron tin , l() t ^ lIlt „f lh , ij.lts „f M ufs cst.ayi, 
frunhr*, liny In -‘id to 1- th, i r d.t n huh , . nh, s L U( , k , l( ls t .,„, mill Irsli md foifutuns, 
in tin lndrvi.lu il hold in" rt lo nun* a ort.ml d , wlmU t)l , „f the now.., arc 

limited l 'ol turn of the £.,ii, ral *iniru,tiH < it the s Tin iu,ht* ot l.m *1, ,h c*c, pirlv, rumn, 

mil lisluiv in ds > UiikIums, no subpet being 


stati A. fi nit hi o m this sense is possible onl\ m 
a fine ptati , l t , m a stiti m vvlntb tlu gov nun l, 
as a whole, irt nh ntu il wdh tJie qovunors lt 


(iitithd s v » to ipi*1y hiij»io[Mrt\ Joi Jus own eon 
unit m i A < oiinly i»il itun (su J’ai ahm ) is tlio 


dmsnotmuss-u.lv mvnlu the idia of iipusinti j hl ]y s of t( lll( inse, as vutlim it the carl, 

tue gourtniunt for Mini, 1,oi*Ktt<m is , tt, (t. <1 ! , 0 ?i-*tal.I« , ol nth, i chut flier, ni iv ( xcrcise with- 
|>V tlu Y>ti«oMh^ IKople^iimsilv^s is it w is \ out tll „ tlll j lh , In Just funi lions ot tin sovereign 

And is t In down in i\ thus eiut an entiri county 


m tin sm ill &t itis ot lutupntv, tlu Jimdnsi 
jh cm 1 1 iRc 1 1 by tub iiubsuUul iliiutlv, without 
the inti rv nit urn ot mv n pi* sent itivi muhimrv 


into in link pi ndi nt pinsdiction so it may create 
i 111 iv id v oi buliwuk mdi [K mlent of the slienlT 
it v This tin u is mothir sjkucs of 

ti imJiisi It is hkiwi e i fiuuhise for a number 


Where lepu si ntition lus bun lntroibuul, tin ! \ V 1 1 '.J.'Ij. ' 
fiancluse is tin light wJmli the u1i7in 1ms ini tt i 

roting foi his upnsintitm , not tlu right ot { \ <mstolu UK01lMlMU d ami subsist u, a body 

voting in the hgiftlitive bodv umfiirul on tin J ht MltU iv ^ ir \ 0 m untam peipi tiul fauccen 

repicsintitne mioiiyujiumi ot bmigsmt tJntlni | lll(l tlo 0 { lui empm ik uts, -uni cadi mdi 
and is nn i vpiession not of the vvlmh | U|Unl iminlH1 oi su , }\ CO rpontion is dso said to 

contus m him but of tint w hn h bihmgs to the f hnu lfruwlmt or fut< iom T1 k right to hold a 
constituents who from! him Jluie would U no, ^ uf ol llur j v , ^ 01 to i stabbsli i fmy and to levy 
f hi ou tu al nuonsistLiicv Iiowjvit m ipplying tlu 1 t„lh tlu uui, is also a framlnse Wluri the holder 
teirn f.anclusi to tlu mdit of votiiMin thi House ot f f] lluhwt J<? j^turhed m his riuht, hi may sue 
of Louis whu.li hi longs lo (uli jhu, Iki uise hi I tol dunius by «an action on tlie i isi , or in tho 
here exemsts the ^nriigntv oi oiiginil tPLidom I w j)f 11( 7 n in>imn t of tolls be his the remedy of 

vvlmh h< longs, oi is biippostd to bi long, to h’lusili i j ){ tu ^ s • ^ \ p nuiclnaes mi\ l»e extingiusheil by 

and dots not rtnrisi nt tli it ot others As the Iran , rumi(lu the crown, or ma\ be lost by misuser 

chise la the political ixjuissim of tlu soveiugntv j — such a ii p c of tlnm as is contrary to the 

whuh e* litres in lacli fuc cih/m the ivtmt oi tV ,, r(sS or ] U] plied condition on which the royal 
value whuli ought to belong to the franchise will hi | [ nt etdid-or bv non 
mea-sund by the amount ot the soveiucpity wlmh 1 l 

it o\ pusses r.ut this sol i reign ty again corre FRAN CIA, Du Caspar RoDUffGhWJt, 

spend*, or finds forms of actual expression, in the , Dictator of Faraguav, was the son of a small landed 
social position, which the individual occupies, in i propnetor, of French or Portuguese ongm, and woa 
482 . 
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bom near the town of Asuncion in 1757 or 1758 
He was intended for the church, studied at the 
university of Cordova do Tueumau, where he took 
lus degree as a doctor of divinity 01 of canon law, 
and was for some tunc a theological professor 
Subsequently ho adopted the pr^leesiou of law, 
to the practice of which he continued to devote 
hunself for a period ot thirty years, guning much 
reputation for learning, skill liouestv , and mcU- 
pendciue of character \V lie n ht hul itt allied 
the age of fifty two or hity thiet, tlu u volution 
which shattered tin ^puush yoke in South Aim in i 
broke out m But nos Ay us lAngney it lust 
offered active opposition to tin it volutumists, but 
ultimately sought to obtain uuhpciubmi loi itstit 
F took ci hading put in tin movement and 
was made secret ir^ ol tin imh pendent jnnt i set 
up, but In soon resigned Iijh post Jiit conviction, 
however, bung stiong in tlu public mind th it I 
alone could propeily direct tlie aliens oi tlu mw 
republic he was, m I s 1 -5, ippomtcd -joint comad 
along w ith Gc lit nil A c gi os 'I bo 1 it ti r how c u 1 
was a nun tipjnrently witliout ninth intellect or 
entigv, and F was ie ill \ sole iuhr hom the lust 
In JSlljhe w is t pi minted diet it oi loi tluee ve U-, 
at tlu expiry of whuh tune the tin t itoi dnp wn 
givon him loi lib , md the absolute mutiol to 
conlinul In exiejstd until bis dt itli in INK) 
Under 1 tlu condition ct I'm i mi iv lapullv 
improved, and tin i vB(cm <>! non ml* i course*, poll 
tuvl or eoimmrual with otlu » nitious whnii In 
enforce d, how e \ < i much it tn i\ s mitopiox him 
devoid of Ldiiimisti itive i_,»eitv, w is umhmbtidlv 
attended with g kkI if suits t« * his roiintrv Si 
stllct WClt tlu leLMll ltiolis l oust foil l _ II llltcl 
course, th it mgr* s to or e u« ^ fioui I*tiu.,ui\ wi 
next to impossible , mil 1 s tie it mint oi some 
foreigners who did g r « t m (inning otlu is tin fun m 
sivant r»onphind), iml of otlu is who a<r» pn 
vented entering savomed *f birshms md mn 
baibansm \el hi" idinini <tr itiw tilent w is ol 
a high order lie improved igiuidlme, mikni" 
two crops of corn grow win m e>nl\ mu hul gi *wn 
before He introduces! schools, promoted nine i 
turn, repiesscd mijk i titum, md < olcne td tint 
rustic e 1h twit u nun md min m 1ns 1 iw tout 
His death W IS u gutted bv tin people is x juibln 
calamity -the b< st pi oof tbit lit w is no v ul u 
tyi lilt. Set 1’imeii md longeliimpc / >■ <u Jh-> 
tongue, &e (1*111, IS 27i, / i nu* m s /,* » pi of Ji n >t 
(London, 1SW), l>\ I 1’ iud M 1* ltoboit »on, t «vo 
young Scotchmen whom 1 tmiuel out * tin 
country, and r l (’uJyh s ts^iy m tlu J^Lmhuirfh 
lli i tew (1S4 b 

FRANCIS, oi \ssisi found' r of tin I iai 1 1 ( n 
ordei , and. a eaiut ot tlu Jmmiii (\itlie.h< (Hunch 
was one ot tin most c* tr undm u\ nun ol Ins * L e 
and merits i d< t ultd notice, is llUi-dtutini/ m In* 
career all the most nmuk ihle ehu utc unties e»t tu 
religious life ol the middle xge T 1 was born m 
1182, of the family callc l Lernirdim, at At>sjsi 
where his father wu engig d n tiade Hu bxp 
tismal name w is «) >hu , bit from Ini fumliaiity 
With the Romane c , oi luignig* oi tin tioub idouiu, 
m his youth, he acqirrtd the nanu ot // J / atxjhi o 
(‘The little Frenchman’) In bis earlv years, he has 
remarkable for his love cf guetv an 1 o»tf utatious 
prodigality, but even then Jus bounty to tlu poor 
was one of the 1 irgest sources of lnN vv istcfubuHs 
He engaged eagerly m excicise > of r luv dry and ot 
arms , and in one of the pe tty f» uds of the turn , he 
was taken prisoner, and th tamed for a voir lu cap* 
tivity at Perugia An illness whidi he there con- 
tracted turned his thoughts from c xrth , and although 
he again engaged m military pursuits, a second 
illness at Spolefco decided his career for hi e He now 


resolved to fultil literally the counsels of the gospel, 
and he especially dt voted himself to poverty, which, 
m the i^y &tu language thenceforth fauuh&r to him, 
be designated as * hia bride * Under an unpulsO 
which ho lie caved wlub listmingjlo a sermon, he 
took a vow min to muse aIujh to a beggar He 
made a pilgrimage to tht tomb of St Peter at Home, 
and time otbuelto (md all that ho posseased on 
eaith (hi hn it turn to Assisi, he cm hanged las 
clothes with apocu luemhcant , and diHrogaraing all 
ie monsti nice uul ndiude however Lfhrwnrds oott- 
tinued to vu ii tlu rm viu st attire He gnvo to a 
pi ust who was re molding a uumd thurth the price 
oi his hors. , w hu h he sold fm the purpose, and even 
sought to ippioprute to tin Hinu usi tlu 1 moneys of 
his iitiuj, vvlinli however, tlu pi ust refused to 
i((e])t lo i\ oul his fithei s uigpi, he took refuge 
m t eiivc, in which lu spi nt i month m solitary 
pi iv c i md fiom whuli he letunud more than ovtu 
eoiilu uu d iii his ♦ nthusi ism Ills fithei having 
v un inulnud him m i iluk loom of lus owui house, 
cited him before tin ini^idt iti s mu], on K’sdechn- 
in r dl ti\il (imsdu turn in su< h i e isg, before tho 
bish< p, u* onbr to eompel him tee renounce* lus 
in lie i it ui< c J* ibmdoniel dl, tun to the very 
i lollies lie won md t lit n <le<lu»d that ‘till now 
In had lx nr llu son oi llemudmi but that hence- 
ini tli lu Iud hut on< I i tin j Him that is in heaven' 
llunectoilli no hunuliition w is too low fol F , 
in big'id it th « itcnol monish m m, he elisehargeid 
tin most nu ui d ollms he served Uu hpeiftiutho 
hospit d it ( i ubbut m tluir most roveiltmg mee*ssi- 
1ns uul with the tho t tender assiduity He 
v\ oiled with Ins own h unis .it the building of the 
(lunch oi St 1> uni m md it th it ol Sin Minia degh 
An u h, wine h lu die >v\ uels called Iiih I’ortmucid i,* 
oi hi th irdimt un * md v the* last art of Hclf 
sjiohdion md the hull uciptuue of tho gift of 
povcitv he threw vsuh hi e w iljc t, Ins Htull, and 
Ins shoe , iml uuivd himse It m r. Hugh brown 
tuun ot teujse woollen doth, gut with a hempen 
e orel r I lus wi m lus 2(>th Vtnr, ill 1208 JJik 
e nthusi esin )»\ eh glees exited eniulitioil True of 
Ins fellow low nsnn u, L< 1 n ml Quint i\ ilie andJVtcr 
( iP mo were Ills Jirsl Ji o« i ite s r J he y VUie fol 
le>w<d, dtliou^li slowly, by others, and if was not 
till 1_10 th it, Ju . biotin rbood h x\ mg now mere*ased 
ft* d ven m miiiibi i, he die w up Jor them a rule, 
selected in tlu tine spn it of religious enthusiasm, 
l<> thine opening it i mdom tlu gospels upon the 
xlto ml tikmgthe pissuie thus me In at eel «im tho 
l*i is »»f tin young institute (Milman’s Latin 
( A/e ' taint ii , i\ 2(>1 ) r l hr new brethren repaired 
to join, wlnie the ji rule wiih approved (though 
et tn it udy \m) toe) l»v l'oj»< lnnoeent III m 
1210 'I he two tollowingye ns were spent by tho 
brotherhood in pr< ulnng uul ( xlioi Ling the pe oplo 
througli tin mi J district i of their nitive and tho 
Adjoinin' provinces me] F himself returned to 
Assin in J2I2, it wine h tune* In fnixfly nettled 
tile ijinph i (/list ituti/ n of his older, the chureh of 

Sti Muu elfgh Ang* h In mg is ague si to them as 

then home lu common with tin older bums of 
mouelu lile, tin liainisean institute is founded 
tin three vo\v h of ehi'-fity, po.eity, and obc- 
dienrc , but oi tin i the Meconel w u*, in the <yt‘H 
ot J , tlu in t ul importauee and in spiritual 
ii(u icy In otlur order s, the jirutiee of poverty 

»onsi‘< d m tin nu re n» g itiem oi ncbe» With 

J , it v 1 1 m n 1 v a ? positive pimujrl** lu 
either ordeis, although the individual)* could *not 
possess, it w m It/ i J for tho erunmunity to holdt 
jnoperty in common I’ repudiated aU idea of 
»rop' it* , alike for his order and for its members; 
u even IisoUimed for them the property in those 
tilings which they retained for personal use*— the 

m 




FRANCIS 


clothes which they wore, the cord with winch they 
were girded, the very breviary from which they 
chanted the divine office The very impossibility, 
to human seeming, of tlu si vows, yvo« their strength 


Mr Pitt In 1700, he became seoretaiy to the Earl 
of Kmnoul, who had been appointed British ambas- 
sador to Portugal , and on his return to England m 
1701, he received an appointment in the War office 


Numbers crowded to tin stand ud of hranew He . Ton years later, he was scut out to India, as a mem* 
told them oft in parties to ditbiuit provinces ot ( b< r of the council for the government of Bengal, 

with i sal <u v of £10,000 Hen lie came mtocolh 
sum with the go v < rnor general, Warren Hastings, 
uni ho far did the quarrel proceed, that a duel was 


Italy Fivo of the biotin ihood i f p urtd to M not e o 
to preach to the Moors, md, as tin first rnartyis of 
the order, fell vu tuns to tin n holy daring Sue u ss 
removed all the hesitation with winch the institute 
at first was rogdideel, md m 121b, the oidci w is 
solemnly approved by Pope innocent 1'ioin tins 
date it mcrcas* d witli ixtraoidnmy ripuhty \t 
the first genual assembly, held m 1 5! 10, 1000 mun 
hers were picsuit 100 more wen cluuruits ioi 
tulmiHsion F Juinst Jl inmguriteel tin Inline 
missionary e hai i< te r of bn broth* ilioud by going 
(1223) to tin I 1 ist, md pr< wiring tin 1 m tlu 

presence of tin suit in buns* If, but tlu only trmt 
vf liiH mission was i piomiso from 11 k suit ui or more 
indulgent tr* itnicnfc for tlu ( Imsti in 
for the l< raiieim an onhi, tin jniulci 


tlu < onstipiLiicc, m which K was sovc rely w oundi d 
i ii December 1780, In resigned his situation, and 
it turning to Liiglind, cntcied. parliament for the 
borough of V ii mouth, in tin Isle of Wight, in 1784 
lit in \ ii obtumd i lejmtition as in orator, but 
ins git it ibibtus md extensive ml oruiation always 
< ommaiukd the rt-Hpcet anel attention ot the House 
11 m piosttulion of H istingH, begun in 1786, was 
hided by him with malign in t |<>y and it must bo 
touftssul tli it he displayed i most ungenerous 

ilutity uid i< trvity in iiirthe ring tin designs ol the 

iptives, md, I committee ot imjx uhment In his politic d opinions, 
wliuli flitv i 1 w is a at titled md < onsisti nt \Vlng, it a time 


ha\t sinec enjoyed, is gu minus oi tin t'huieh of 1 win n M luggism im ml uiy mmh the sune is the 
the ib»ly iScjnihhit It is ift( i Ins utmn to Itilv | Radicalism ot t liter peiioel Tb * Milted at the 


that his brogiiplieis pin* tin eelthiited le and 
w hull, to irn ntls ot to uiunn his so long Im n i 
mibjee t of Munition oi of lidmilc his mining, 
while m an ecstasy of juiyei, tin mirks (s fo/tnala) 
upon his own person ot the wounds ot our 1 >i\ nu 
lie dee mil 'J he. se e ne cm this t \e nt is 1 net on Monti 
Ah eino, i plu i still suit d m the tiiditions ot the 
orde i and the d it< is Si pb mini 17 1221 Two 
years later, St F dud, October I, 122b On tlu 
appro i(h o! his 1 1 ->t limn, In mpusbel tint lie 
shoulel b» e until upon i hit i to the e liure h, whe re 
he lnel himself ]>1 u e el on the hire gtound t hits re il 
ising in his own de illvtlu most btei il e xtn me oi 
the eloe trine wimble li id mule m hie tin bisi*, ot 
hw system Hi w is i uiomsed by 1 ope (liegoiy 1A 
m 1228 

The wmks of St P (i olio, Petit ponti, 17 P>) eousist 
of le tie is, Se I me ms, ise e tie tie itise s prnvtihs mot il 
apothegms, and hymns lire 1 itte l ne iinong tlu 
eai best met ru d sjueimnm ot Die Itilrin linguist 
They are* < xe u dingly sinij»h , md full of the te nde it st 
expressions ot tlu lo\e <4 Clod Ifrs piose is oil* n 


I sue f ess ot the I* mull Be \ olutloll, W is all active 
! immbi t ot tlu' issoe i etion ot ‘ Pile litis ot the People*/ 
I mil ibly mppoited the illorts ot Pox mil Grey 
, for a i< tor m in the i« mom nt ition of the nition 
, He vntlulu \\ from \ (lament in 1807, auel elrctl 
Deetinbei 22, 1818 wiote upw ads of twenty 
politic il punplde ts I.e his ilse> be e n consider* d by 
muiy to hive tlu best el run t<» the authorship ot 
j the J *(tn s o/ funnt ' > ( | \ ) 

I 1'RANCIS I king of Fi nice , son of Charles, 
I (’mute d’ \iigouh me , v is born at t’ogiue, Sej) 
jtnubu 12, J*PH uul m his youth mam tested 
in ueh lit lo\t feu lit ei item e^jxeillly for the* 
limn tints <*t < ln\ ill \ , whenei probebly, he elrtw 
Ins bull] mi but t nom ous \k«s of a kingly eh ir 
! letei \t the 1^1 of twenty, In iiianie d Clunk, 
Mlmjitei ot Louis Y1I tied succeeded Ills f ithe r- 
iri liw, *1 1 nu u \ 1, nil His fir-t ict, alter 

nioiinting tlu t hi oim w is to set about the re eon 
,*|!us( ot Mil m, which had been wrested horn 
* his pie de e i ssor two ye us before , md it thfht’Ul 
ot 40 (KM) nun, vmong whom weu sueh gieut 


more poetical thui his poetry itselt, iboumbng in i M uiirns is the Const ibh Born bon, Bayarel, Lau tree, 
dh gory md poc tieal pe isomli. ition he w vn ill is j an d Ptnubio F erossedthc Alps uul attacked 
lhiM (\e*i tin ne el the love uul aelinii ition ot e \t< r i tin Swiss alius of the Mil me sc at Mangnano, ton 
mil nature to a pm pose so be lutitully de votion il ' mile s li om Md m litre* a s mgmnary battle, ifter 


4 Of all the sunts/ siy» De in Mihn in, 4 St J* i inus 
was tlu* most hlmuh'te uul guitli ’ No sunt, it 
niay be adtled, Ills belli the subjiet of mole exig 
gtuated pane gym fiom tlu write is ot hrs older 
and one of Inc* winks m his pi use i par ilh 1 
between St F uul om Divine Kcdoemei is ebs 
owned by tlu* Boniui Pitholn e ommumty is t 
moat reprehensible e xigge » ition, tin trint oi m 
affectionate*, but most misdirected /t*aJ bn tin 
mi'mory ot the foundii e>l the Frunisc m oielt'r 
See the* Bnllandist Ai/a Sam tom m Octolwu 4 
St Bon iventuit a Life of St hianeis with \\ id 
ding’s notes , Holyot, if< ihtfus Itthi/a u t tom 
Vn , Butin's Lots of Smuts Oetobei 4, Miliums 
Latin Christianity, vol iv , (hostler s Chimb Ifistoiy, 
vol nr , Dollinger’s History of the Chuuk, St 
Ft ami ft and the J'lanuvan# (Dublin, 18bl) 

FRANCIS, Sir Piirni, son of the Rev I)r 


w uds e idle el the 4 b ittle e»t the gi mts/ ensued (13th 
Si pti inbti I”>L r i) rn which T ohtuuecl i cornjileto 
Metoiy -tlu '•'wii.s losing 12 000 men Tn accoid- 
1 inee with Ins e hn ill mis ])io})iriHitiCH, F accepte*d 
1 knighthood on tin field from the renowned Bavird, 
j Atte'i some fm then suit esse, s, F retnmcel to Fails 
1 in tin month oi 1 ibimry 1Mb On the death of 
jMixinulun c liquid of (Jermany 7 in T nuiary 1519, 
1 uul (’h uks ot Spam became mal canelidatea for 
the impend crown r Ihe election of the latter 
1 < \eit< <1 tin mger ot F , who immediate*!) prepared 
tor w ii, uul endeavoured to secure the alliance 
. ot Ib*n> \ HI of England An interview took 
i plate m 1320 between the two monuchs on tlio 
iuueuis fold of the cloth of t fold , between Guinea 
and \idie*s, but it led to no result and shortly 
liter, Henry formed an alhmee ywtli the pope and 
the tmpeior agamat Franus The papal troops 


Philip Francis, author ot a well known tianslatmn j dime the French out of Italy , and the soldiers 

” <4 Henry and the unperoi invaded Fiance on 


of .Horace, wan boin it Dublin, October 22, 1740 
auel educated at St Paul’s School, London, where he | the north, while, to complete lus perplexities, 
had for a school fellow Henry 7 S Woodfall, after 1 the Constable Bouibon, who ve is cliscoyered to bo 
vrarels tho printer of the* Pnblu Advprftsei, ami the | conspiring against his boyuugn fled to Charles, 
puVibsher of the fatten ot Juium In 17“>6, ho who gladly acoeptesl tin suonl of the renegade 
obtained a place m the* office of Mi Fox, then secre i warruir F gallantly f wed the dangers that now 
tary ot state, which he retained under lus successor i threatened his kingdom, A large army was sent 


-*84 




FRANCIS, 


to Italy under the command of Bonnivet, who, 
however, proved incapable, and was foi cvd to rOtreat 
across the Alps In the course of this retreat, 
Bayard lost his life The impel mlists now advanced 
into Provence, but, on the approach of the Fruich 
king, witlnbew into Italy whithei they were 
followed by F, who overran Lombardy but w w 
totally defeated and tiktn pi mom i at tlu battle of 
Pavia, 24th Ft hi mu y l r >25 ('baths earned his 
captive to Madrid, nul only granted him his libel t\ 
on the hardest t auditions F lnd to unouiut tlu 


bad, that • even French critics pronoun#* ttyem 
almost intolerable 

FRANCIS I (SiKif»\), Emperor of Cfamagty^ 
bomtn 1708, w is the eldest son of Leopold, Duke 
of Lorraim On tlu death of las father, m 172^ 
F sunn did him m tlu dukedom, which, m 1735 , 
lie cedi d to »Mhiiinl him \a m / 4 )msla, father indaw of 
Louis W, to uMit ut( i las dmth to the crown 
of Crum In lit u (>t l oi mine, In obtained the 
giand diuhy ol lusuiny, whose natno mien, the 
hit din iu i uml\ v\iri ihout to dn out 


. c», , , * . , c i i'n ‘in < in ilium Miri mow; to on our In 1736. 

BU«ri.nty of I unit i- uiA \.to.s tlu An. by «f 1 MllIl „ Kns , „f vurtm. tlu. only 

Borpun-lj u..l ill lus . It.l.m |h>ss. ami pt. , , Uu , lt , < (1 , t ,„ K , t'httlu. Vf 

rogativih, to l-romm. tlu ..'tont.on . t H, to ]n , T10 ( ,, „| (x (ll , Ul)l M im Vh,i<«a 
Inform.. Aign.tmu.Atj. Min. n.K. I.m two h urn , , u . s]|i , , msl , 11k1 „ u Uit xutl, lu.Bolf, 

a« hostiLMb. il< ..l.t m« <1 lus luiilom, M u.U 1., , iut lim , i„„, blllI< m t)l< .ulmimsti ,tum F 
152(>, but ii girding tin conduit of (hubs ml,, |., j 4 _.. bir io. , 


, ■ . , , . , , I ought bnvdy toi In witt - tight- ui the w T nr» 

utterly biM. lus tost id, on Jos ntiuii to Jus .. , „ t i . i , i n e < 

, J i , , i mini <m u mist 1 mu ink tin bu it 

tloimnionH, m is a niusil to iiiilil t in philips in 


In 171% 

I In mis ilntid to tlu on < nnpoii mt dignity of 
I (niniiiiN im l unwind it Pi laLturt.* 


it ilu I * unenM Slim Sins W u (1 1 r >l> - 17b l) now 


i nt bttMnn \ustni md Pmssii, but the 


hail given Pope ( h mini A 11 i1>*oJm l him fioin . 
lus oatli Inglmd lumu, A t nm Hinnu nul 
Gcnoi— all ot whom w tie jmuik d unu 1 it tin 11 

mmu.m. pmu. ot (links « .tli.lt. w t.om th. |( M<) . ,, , , ul , b nhwl.omno 

nninml ilium, , in l suit A with lus uiliorust \, ,| , , |' <1., .1 ,i Imnpiilik, iNttl 

I lit m u in Itd\ iu m I lomiu null < >11 t Im It - - - - ■ 

May 15J7 Jaiubm-. b] u k 1* mditt i ’ stoim 1 nul 
saiki d tlu 1 t< in il < it\ nul e i] tun 1 Ilu p pi 
F now Hint ti < | - mt) \iphs whnli, ut i i 
Bimsnt bulb mt Hllins-ie \M 1 1 dm st w li »l I v mt 
oft bv <1 im iv, n> ind\ tin u h tlu n< b^ m l tlu 
king Mho J ulnl t suppl> tluniMitlitli uu m < «) 
suhwsti nn Mx»nt tin miiii turn 1 s nt i<lul 
linizr to thn In- t« d<il tlun fpriinl b> hiii h 
eomh it Ilu (hillin' m u i n j l< 1, but tlu dm 1 

I1CT f i i mu oil \t 1 1 t i j . If ll IS l 4 III 111 If l it 

l imbrij, iu I ill v 1 >2‘» nun h t th uh mi i ot 

tin Npinnrds In H >t howii r w u bmki out 

betMiui r aud the Duki ol Miliu md m tin 


\u 'list I7() r » lit son Iom ph siu < 1 1 did hurt ill the 
mi] i ml di mf\ hut Mini I In it i u lamnl in In r 
li ids ilif so\ i mil nt > oi tlu Vmtiiin donumoiiH 
till II ) df it li 

J lt\M IS IF 1 lujii mi ot (oi man v, and 1 

fl \usliii tin ( lilt si * >n it I inpolil U (timid 

huh f»t lus u \ md oi Mini I miiHti, d mg liter 
fi ( huh i III king if Spun vvai bom it I lor- 
tn m librnir\ 17bS In 1 7‘>0 lus f itlu r lx < uno 
I u i < if i <r \u (nt 1 v th di till ot his biiithu 
I i *li lilt dn <1 onl \ Ivn • \uu4 idtu, m Ih u 
ilu down d(N»l\fd u poll l i uu is 'Ilu Fundi 

Ih \ ol it i n \\i- now i \< itii^ tin alum ot the 


following >eai tin tomu i ov 1 1 i u S im \ , t » w hu li | old Lump* m d>nistui, l (omlmlfd in dlianee 
lit laid iluni b\ tin ilisuidist imti m-u iu Ilu with Pnissi i* i_ mist thi iu nv n jmblu md the 
conduct ot < Knits it (lus pi rind mis itmki d ly ' irnm a i! tin illus min hid to tin lionturH of 


tlic greitist modi r ition lot lit mis uitimitih 
runvolvcd m In stditu s Mith hi niMtuit oppn 


1 l nil • lmt O 11 11 oiltd Ilf ton tlu tu i \ illtlm 
i hiii « I tin npublu m tioo[H In 17 f h P pined 


neat Lifctli tit finite nsnlt f asm d but th mu mis JiinmJi it *ln In il <t tlu limy il tin tin iJ irnla. 


marked bj i i ire uiast uu < n mli 1 n h >ud 1 
thom days— \ i/ m illiinu litu in I Im ti uh 
and I ui ks 1 tf i m dly i nti n I int ► i I i m m th 
thi Suit ui Silimui, m ho unit si In i » 1 md 
troops m tlu s mth «i It 1 y hut tl i I until King 
shrunk bom i prutu tl < « opt i itn a witli tlu »i<h 
enemy d < hi sti i !■ m Ls th< ill it-' oi Pop 
Paul I LI 11 til it v M IS < OIK III If l f I t 11 V u . d 


whw li on i li Jbih < I \ ] j 1 1 «ii] i(< i tlu I ii w li at 
( it in md I in 1 1 1 1 \ md t u th 2Jd >1 M ty, 
mid ih 1 1 H l\ b it t 1 (i Ifiifinv bul on tho 
m1u>I i ifitufif oi th m w m i i unst him, aiul 
th tin m pi i s oi y mi ton i I lionipirb m Italy 
* m 1 him t .fomlmli th ti< il\ ot t mipo Pornuo 
(Of tolx i 17 17*17) t >idy tuo p us dtftwirdH, 

h M«Nir I m dliuui with l,iu il md Lngl nul, 


Nice IxtMffii (hulls md >, l^tli Iliac 1 » IS |i_ untid up mns in 1 m u it In st hiu 1 1 sslul , hut 
In point ot tut howiMi pi ux iasud only 1 nu Hi n dl ft Ilu In im Pummi hi ginnal Suwuotl, 
years, and in ] dJ, I insititbh ot .1 in luuulul mdtl* i tain of P#»ni[>irli itomtln LihI, ipiukly 


h^e dithnnt nmns 1 unst tin tinprinr I hi 
battle of ( criHoil , 14iii \]»ril I "ill m wbu n th 
French Merc <oni]litdv nuIoiiium ]nriitlly anijk 
out tlu di&lionom it th« d< b it it Pun but » 
second alb uu< ot P ' ith tb< luiks niuwid tin 
indig nation of ( hri t n l m I h oh S mil lliruy 
king of Engl uid, mu hid up a Pins md P w n 
compelled to m ik« pi u f at ( n j y , Hth s f j,ti mix i 
1544 His politnal i >h vi a »m tirn*di<d H 


dtiinl tin st ib ft initbii 1 In gu it vidorns 
Mon by \lfi< ui it Hnhinbmhn, md by llorujiarte 
it M ir< a f » puilys 1 tin povwrs rt Aust/u, and 
]' mis < • mpdli d to urn lor jx u i vdm h w ih 
obt mu fl ly tin tn ity ot luniiillr hi ISO), by 
Ndmh th uh «1< fi tin lift I mk of tin Riuno 
WM Cfd <1 t) i l UK In ISO*) tlu Ig J ( SMlOfJM of 
I i mu ( nf f m >i« cxfitfd th jf iloiwy ol \ustna 
1 (id ml into i in w illiuui mjUj It iksi i , ami tho 


died at llambouilht Mink tl l r )17 It im not out 4 w i i mu <* but i ml d inmt dn iHtroudy 
difficult to iHtiinati tie dun t r it this moniidi I tli m i \ i t i tin \u trim He I n uch an tones 

Gay and voluptuous lit Ml tin phiFU d consi { of ( Im md \ushiht/ nnltln f i]»ture of Vienna, 

qnences of an aiuciur uliuh f >st him Jus hit ), In m is comphtd himnliitid I who at tlu peace of 
still eapibh of hcl u< nnpuws m l utn f*t H])hmlnl 1 ]*r» bur (l>u< mix i IS()> m is obligf d to mirrender 

generosity But no amount d ‘ihiNilrj* could t) \n tiiuditfs nnl th 'lyiol Tlu German 

CompeiiStitc foi the lack ol ] litre d it impn mi n >m fbs InmI Mi lasting ior 1UOO 

could not even sau Jam fiom <h isotfiudty Hih mu nil is-mm itli tit 1* ol Pmimor of Austria, 
perset ution of the \ audois and oth r lui tits’ lus Km 1 Pnluimi md lluaguy f n 1 S00, he reeom- 
loft a tiaik stain on Ins mnnoiN, which ill lus tn h Ith mu with Napoli on, and obtained more 
patronise of arts and litter Mill not dhuc P jsuiei ^ »- uhips vm dmull say, eiuountered leoa 
waa himseh a vynter of versus, but these vm rc so j lo-ib thin f»a previous ofcasiona The tremendoua 

m 
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battle of Aspern was a v ictory, though not a decisive the peace of Villa Franca and the cession of Loin- 
one, and did much to restore the prestige of the l>arely to Sardinia. F is now engaged in a doubtful 
Austrian arms Still Napoleon again got possession j struggle with the disaffection of his Hungarian 
of Vienna, and dictitul tcims of peace from the i subjects Sec Aubtma, HuNOAHY 
palace of Schdnbnuni m October of tin same v f ir j FRANCI'SCANS, Okdep op, also called 
In 1810 the JJpjnch emperor man ml ]« ’s daughtu, < Minorities or Lfwe Bkfthrlv, a religious 
Maria Louisa A j*. mi mint truudfjr allmne now soidti of the Roman Catholic Church, founded by 
seemed to be concluded lx tween the two implies, St f run- is of Assisi For an account of the esta- 
and during the Riissnn camp nun in 1812, tin | blishnu nt of the h muscan order, ind its earliest 
Austrians rendered the trench some sliL'ht ivost 1 folium*, see Fhan< h of Assi^r The subsequent 
ance In J8H Austn i n smmd its in utr dit\ , hut, , piogiess of the ordu \us equally womlerlul In 
after having exertid himself limtkhsl} to me iIj ite j h >-s thin halt a u utury it lcckoiuil no fewer than 
between L mo ind Russia, I smhhnly joined Ji ‘ pn>v un es,’ the eggrLgato number of convents 
the allies, hr Ipc d to win tin bitth of Li ipsu md m whu h execided 801 M), while the minibus fell 
followed tin Russims mil Primmis to I* in m fftth if it nil, shoit ol 200,000 Some idt i, indeed, 
1814 IIih Mil)Mi|mnt < no) do* i not pie < nt m> of tie e \ii uudiu ir> extension of this icmaikible 
points of hjm ci il uiipoi t him Hi J il ohm d bine tl> , m-tiluli mi} lx lot mid liom the st irtling fact, 
and mile f itig ibly toi tie wIiik of bn biihje. ts t u, v t, m tlu d u idtul phgue of the Black Death 
'encouraging the making of joids and e in eh md 1 m tli follow iig cintui}, no fewer thin 121, 000 
xhe iiitrodm tion of in unit u tui < s 1 nt hs honor of j t in i | M uis till victims to tluir /eal ior the cire 
everything i evolution in, < m it< d l>v hi tiilynml of tlu u k, iml tor tin spuitud ministration 
leitiony, and liy tin tnnl eh itli ot hi j umt, Mine jt , (h< dym^' But *tlus muvcihms external pio 
Antoim tte , *\im 1 kept dm l»v his Ion win with ( p w is im omp mud l\ si nous inti tual contro- 
Franec, h id r< udi i< d him in il* oluli t in pohtiM, viisns uni divisions Tn tin on in al si lu me of the 
and a lovir of th it 'yilun ot 1 1 nti ilmtion to institute, its trii it land mu nt il i h u ac U ristic was 
which Austria lontinm * to cling 1 dud on tin 2<l jx>\<ity, wlinli 8t 1 i im is pmposeil to under m his 
of Mai eh 18J-> oid 1 1 not onl} mon pcileet ilnouticill} but more 

FRANCIS JOSEPH, tin piismt 1 mix rm of systumluil in its nitm, thin it < \isted many 
Austria, horn 18th August 18*10, h tlu eldest son ol the tout* mpoi.i latitutis for the ai ©omplish 
ot the Are hduki Fi inns (son of the 1 mpiioi nn lit ot this elis' n, the ml< which he chew up 
Francis 1), uuL Huphi i, i prumss ol Bivani. i out urn d a ie w muf i ml simple , but, umloi stood 
F was taught to «]>c ik all tin vinous Imguigis lih i illy, m j> cjh e 'u il piov isiom*, but t hi difficulty 
of Ins hc'tci ogi neons eliuinmons mil only tin y< u <»f tin u lit* i il ohs*. i v mu ltd, Men in the Lifetime 
before the Hungviiin ri volution uMif-seel tin «>i St L‘i me i 1 * te> in it ti mpt in the gt in. i il assembly 
Magyar nobles it lhstli m tlun own lingiugi ot tin oide i to miiodui i muik lmpoitmt moilitica- 
— a cue imistanc c whu h smim! hn i a iiitun tions m«l, thnu^li tin iiithoiity ot the tounekrwas 
transient popularity In ISIS, lu m im d uneh r sulheunt to pie v» nt the idoption « >t these modihta 
Badetzky m the Itilim win I he linpiiot turns dm mg Ins lifetime, nul iltliough his lutwill 
Ferdinand liumg, in the lioui of kis extieuntv eont mud i spMtil elm i pi ohihil mg not nnicly 

jiiadn ct rt un constitution il pionnsc s to th« nifimi illihuui of the i uh , lint t \e ij ill mti ipii tition of 

the archduchess, F ’s motile i who dming the it tin itte mpt w is h in we d with btdl mon deter- 

whole ycai had dnectiel the si lie me s ot tin mil ' Munition muli 1 lheitlni III s, his sui 1 1 Rsor m the 

molutionai y party, nsolvid th it the lullilimnt 1 ollu i «U jliiui il e)i tin otdei I he gie it Mibjcot 
ot those promises should he n uhil hv i eh hum 1 ot < ontie>\ t i >} w h tin n itiih ami e vt nt of the 

of sovereign Fudmmd ic < ihduited in ' olilig it um e>l ltligmiH ]w)\ei-tv, as vowed in the 

fivour ot Ins m pin w (2d ihicmbu I ^ lsy utd V j *»nh i I« i me is de sin d tli it it Hiouhl l»e understood 

assuimd the govirmmnt is linjmm ol \udm |m the most ligeiious si use , md, in Jus siluuio of 

aud Kmsj ot llungii'y mil }>oln nn i lluiiguv, poveitv niitlui tlu imlividuil bietlncn zioi th© 
liowov u, "which hail lost ill taitli in the House ot entire commuml} < mild icqiino or ictuin any nght 

Hipshnrg, ro-K in irms, md retiisid to accede to ot ]iio]»eity Men m things ot necessaiy use lhe 

the than go ot succession, iml 1 1 il> igun tinel n^oious )>artN m tile older sought to carry out 

the" fortune ot wu r l h* piotiess ot tin stiuggh this |)iiiuij»h to the tulle st extent, and they 

between F md the t oustilution ilists of lluncriiy n eemtemled tint it was imhwful for the order to 

described in the bmgiiphus ot Kossuth, Be in, Dim uquue i right of |>u»pert\ in houses, convents, or 

bniflki, Batthy ini, ili Suffice it to siy tint \ustni » mu c him Ins , unstinting tluir light in everything 
triumphed in ltil\, me! ilso m llmigu\ tlmmt,h ulmh the} possessed to the snn])le use Several 

the ttcaclicrv ot (nngei aid th. help ot liussi i sinrtssive popes sought, by explanatory decrees, 

F now demoted lmnsill, with i h u ie ti ristie yn i to s. tth tin dispute, md for a time a compro- 

sistouey, to the te e stihlishment <t ‘older* tint is mise w n luiivtil, by which it was understood 

to say, of despotism lie dissolved tin mi mild tli it the light of proport > in all th fat to posses- 
guaid, and took iw iy the tuedom of tlu piess and sum » ot the older was vested m the 8e>c of Rome, 
on January 1, 1852, abolished tlu constitution oL hut the iounditions of the real contio\ei«y Jay 
his unde, which hid lneu a deadlcttci from the eh t per thin this They r. garde d the piactiee, far 
beginning In 1 So 1 In lie irly lost his lire )>y mou tlun tin theory, of poveity, and the disputes 
assassin it ion and m the ( lime m AVai toiteitcd to which they led eventuated not only m tho 
the rcspeit of all the lulligeunts bv his nukusive loinntion ot fresh offsets tioin the* body in the new 
attitude The comouhrt ot 1 8 Vi, by winch eeituu n In ions oidtrs to be named hen after, but also ill 
extraoieluiary privilege's were' eonitned on tin* a 1 1 1 , mil, foi a time, foiimd'bb 8oc*ssion from 
bishojis of the Born m C itholie Church, was auothu the dmrch in the beet of the f i aticelhans. See 
step bai kw irds, w hit li very propeilv cxeit«‘d the 1 i\ vtii hi LiANb. 

apprehension of the liberal paitv m l mope Me an The supieme government of the hr.uiciscan order, 
while the diss.itisfa< tiou ot Lombard}, Venice whn h is commonly eanlto be the especial emhodi- 

Hungary, and Oilicn hourly inerease'd Sardinia ment of the deiuociatic dement m the Roman 

(b ickt'd by brancr) cnctmnigcd the nation d feeling ( itholie Church, is vested m an elective general, 
in Italy, and at lost, m 18,V>, F hurried thought who resides at Rome, lhe subordinate sujvmora 
leasly mto a war with that kingdom, which ended in are, first, the ‘ provincial,* who presides over all the 
m 
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brethren in a province • and secondly the * guardian,* 
who 19 the head of a single convent or community 
These officers are elected onjy for two years. The 
provincial alone has power to admit candidates, 
who are subjected to a probation of two years (see 
Kovttiatf) , after which they arc, if approv ud, 
permitted to take the vows of tho ordui Those 
of the members who are advanced to holy orders 
undaigo a preparitoiy course of study during 
which they aie called ‘ *c hoUrs , ’ and if i v entu vlly 
promoted to the pin sthood, tin v arc styled ‘fat In rs’ 
of the ordei , tlu title of thr other uumbtra bung 
‘brother’ 01 ‘liv biotin r f 

A very important feature, liovvovei, of tlu oigan 
isation of the hiunisi in is it sub ujuently bo 
came of othci oiden is tlu emnlmented non con 
vtntuil numht is, w ho umtimu to liu in Micnty 
without tlu oblivion ol eehbny and in gemiil 
aio only bound hv the spud ind not tin h tt« i ot 
the 1 uh Tlu y iu e died I e i turn s,’ <>j minibus 
of the Uind Uidu ot M b i im is SkTmiivm It 
is impossible to null stim ilo the value of tins nisti 
tution m (he dioi^miscd social condition ot tint 
age The Tertians wue bound, as tlu uiy lust 
condition of omolmont, to restore all ill .ottui 
goods to be iicoiuihd with all thorn* with whom 
they hid bun it Mid , to devote tliunsclvis to tin 
practice of woiks ot (Tiuitim clniMty.to noul ill 
unntC'ssuv c \p« nditure , to ruuminc tin usi ot ' 
person il oni mu nt s to lu ir in i-*s d ulv to su\i tin 
sick ind the hospitils to uislnut the igmu mt , 
and in i wold, to pru Use is 1 u as posMhli m tin 
woibl the substance ol the. mi tin s of tin elnistcr 
The institute , in thin lorm inidonbti <11} e \< him d i 
poweihd mtliunce m iucilie v il mniMv ft counted 
inembus m e\oiv link, fiom the throne to the 
eottxge , ind, il though it w<ih in >ome instums 
dcfoniledby ilmscs iml supe iHtitums pt u tie is, tin 
agirrigatc n quit-* \\t ic nndoiihti illy bun tie 1 1 ! 

lhc Fr incise an oidei lus bun tlie jiiioit *»f 
many othu leligmus institut h Jin culiest ol 
these is tint of the ‘Obsuv intists 9 or ‘bn tine n of 
more stnet obsmnu ’ flu mnun ot this body 
ha 9 been lire ulv indie itcd ITk putv in the onli i 
ahull contended ioi the nunc n w nl oIm rv mo ol 
the rule, ittei i ] not] le feel shugjlt ill wJm li ebs 
aflfec turn to tin elmuli its It w u oftui stimuly 
exhibited (sic Slum VTlsis) ohtuned i sepiiiitc 
oigmis ition, whn h m ly l»» s ml to hive be t n tin illy 
settleel it the tune Ilf 1 ") x I In less ri^id puty, 
undei the n line ot on\ e ntnals,’ nhtumd icb tnut 
gtncial, and m autlim j 1 - itn>n fm the ir initi_ »< <1 
obstrv nice of the jult Then (hiuehes md eon vents 
admit grulu lichnos of ire lute e tun md eh < <>i i 
tion and thev aic at libe ity to laiuut ind nt tin, 
in the name* of the ordei, the property of these* ind 
Similar possessions, all of whi'li an nnomued by 
the Obscivunt iMancisc ms 1 he 1 itte r community 
comprises ne ulv 1 V) pie>\ iiu < s Then constitution 
W tliat of the' nngin il rule, is lire uly < \pl untel A 
second offshoot ot tin bimeiscm orebr, and in the 
some direction of n j nisin, ia that known is the 
‘ Capuchin, ’ founded by M itteo eli bamo, a i rim is 
can brother of the Obsuv i it rule, in the early put 
of the ICth century Believing hunscb eliMiuly 
called to revive* the old spirit of his order, and 
learning that the modem habit e»i the brethicn w as 
different from that of St Fiancis, he began with 
cxtemalfl, and piocurcd Mr himself, and obtained 
the papal pcniiu*i.iou to mtiodue e 1 1 tlie pe < uliar 
habit, with a pointed hooel or fowl (caput* ), fiom 
which the name ol the jefoinud older is derived 
Along with this habit, however Mattio adopted a 
very rigorous and mortified course of life, m winch 
he was joined by others of thi biv-thrcn , and the 
reform spread so rapidly among the community , that 
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in the year 1536 a general chapter of the imr oon- 
gregaticm was held. They were mibwet, however, 
to the jurisdiction of the general of the fVancli^an 
order < hie of the first generals of the new reform 
I Wft3 Bernardino Ochmo, afterwards notable hr hm 

I defection to ( 'olvmisiii After tho Qouumf of 

! the C ipucluub multi plied lapidly, though they Wave 
not inti odiu ed m b lam c till the cud of that century. 

A blind u uforiu, to which the name of 1 llecollotty* 
wns given (mtioiluuyl m Spam by John de Guada- 
loupc in I TOO), w is ipproveel by Clement VIC ill 
15 md many of the new hretlnon wore among 
the first '"pm nth mission uns to the New Wotbb A 
' fm tlie i divilopnunt of the rigormtu spmt is the 
longiigition ot ‘Disc deed’ or MUu footed’ (q v) 

, Fianuse ms TTie nutlioi of thiH lelorni was a 
Spuush ('ipuelmi, I’etir of AhanUia In hffc 

* ij»uilyot piovimid of Fstiiiu kdum, )\tor intro- 
duced m my icluriiis and m obtained tho 

appiov il ot Fopi lulms 111 foi a nt vv lulo, wliuh 
was iftc i wards eonfniuc d by Fins IV f 

The notice ot tin I i incise ui lnutituiG would bo 
in<omj>ht< without (he mention of tho several 
onhiH ot nuns, 1 1 tlmst of St (Tint*, tho Capu 
t him ss» h, tlu l ib mist nuns, Ac , which formed 
pait oi tlu hinu i cm ml urbanisation None of 
tins*, hovvcvn, c ills toi any <h tilled exjilaimtion, 
or pr< sc nts «my vt i v dm ulciistie feutmes 

Tin Fruicisi m onbi, in the so nvual branches, 
his if ill turns ni unt lined its poind inty m tho 
bom in ( itholu < hutch Winn jfelyot, in tho 
be ginning of tlu IStli < , piiblinlnd Ins ip cut liwtary 
of HihytnuH tin I 4 1 un i8c m oidei nmrd>i»rea 

m uly IJ(MMM) funs, ilistulmtul ovi r ibovo 7600 
loimnts, uid in uly^ 10,000 huiih, occupying about 
000 eoiivc nt< Since tin bunch lie volution, the 
numhci h in of course been vciy much dimimsheel, 
Ihooidei hiving been mppressed in more than one 
kingdom but it is Rtdl one e*t the most mime ions 
in tin llomui ritboln Huireli ^1/my of tho 
fm c mu mission i m nmuly supplied by !' ram isc aim, 
uid tiny ]iossif>s convents m duiost every part of 
tlie w ol Id 

\s i lib r iry niiln the Fj unisf ms li ivo clucfly 
bd ni mine uf in tlie t In oloem il H< i< ne < s TTu'giiafc 
■» hool ot the fc iK e * its nunc from John 

I>iur» ^ e tin (sec Seoir ), i IT cm jse in fn ir, and it 
his hi i i the pi nlo of this niihi to mimtmn lus 
(list mi live eloe tunes both in philosophy line! in 
tin ole/ ry igll/isf till UV li HC l»e)ol of tliO ^Tieimwfcs, 
to which tin Jioinmu m oiehrgive its allegiance 
To TiinviMs in tin N(; ninaliatie controversy the 
T honusts were foi the innnt j)a,rt (Jonc i ptimlists , 
tho hi »n i e urn ulheted to the ngul iicalmm Sue 
Nominai f m In the h r< i will epic ntion, the Fian- 

I I e cm dri niioiislv it iinted tin Thoimst eloetrmc of 
‘ jnule tenmmng deencs' imbed, all the grcitesfe 
n urn s of tin e uly he otist Ne bool arc* the Frau 
emc ms, ht Lon i\ e nture*, Ahximhr dc llalca, and 
Ockh un J he ciiude nmn of Jioge i I> t« on, tho 
mnvel of nndie v d htt'is, the divine, the phd- 
oso])h* l, the* linguist, tlu e \jw rum nt ilist, the* prac- 
tu d me c limn i in, would in »ts< If hive Nuthecd to 
rn ike* tlie njMititnm ed his order, Jiael Ins eontom 
pi t « <s not filled to uppreente his merit Two 
cintiuus liter tin trie it Cardinal Aimont!8 was a* 
rnembir of this e/rdc r The Bones jSie hulls IV, 
All * md< r \ , S« \tus IV, the till more cedebratoel 
kistus V T md the we 11 known Oamzamdli, Clement 
\J V r , \uo hi lori r, d t<, t) lf m , tide of St hiancis la 
bi^t >r> , Urn e,rd< rnl fj e distinguish' d , but its owa 
mn ilist Luke \\ iiidmg in lriwh FranciHcan, boars 
a eb^frudly high npitation aa a histonan. jfa 
lighte i lit*! Jure and jurtnulirly poc»try, we have 
air* ady named tin found* r himself as a soared poet, 
Jacopone cU Todi, a i< ranciscun, is one of the least 

m * 
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characteristic of the medieval hymn wntera , and m 
later tun ob, the celebrated Ixjpe de Vega closed hie 
eventful career as a nn mbe r of the third order of 
St Francis We may add that m the revival of 
art the Franciscan order bore an active and, it 
must be confessed, a Mm d iml enlightened part ( 
Sec Wadding, Annul* a 1 InuniM r uitnnn y 8 iolu , 
see also Milman’s Lab t < !u istwmh / , vol \ 
-FRANCISCO, San i Sa\ i ram ise o 
FRA'NCKtf, Aid Him i ilistingunln d Germ ui 
philanthropist, found* r of tin Oiphan Asylum mil 
several education il in tifutims it liillt was h nn 
at Lubeck in J(>(>i Hiving tudnel ] ingulfs uul 
theology with L,n*it ip pi it it ion in l nut cess )i 
first attract* d iltmtim by hi^ n< uhmn il I d>Jn il 
lectures m 1 upsic, Ik un ib ut 1()S"> Ibis* him 
more <listi» s uihlu 1 foi jn t \ , w umth and /i il thin 
for attention 1 > tin stint m l dry orth* 1 >\y th* n 
Hi Vogue , uid tin i***[tim tiny nn t with fiom 
the public In outfit on I un\ u linsniili n w i 
hue tic Hi tlnm lit j»r >|k i t i \nll to tin shim, 
and withdrew m 1000 1> f i i ut t It ](>02 In 
ohtuned the juof* ssoislup < t Omntil 1 in u sin 
tlu n* w ly institute <1 mm i it\ it lldh wluic In 
subsequently held i pnfios ] 1jij» « f tin >1 \ Hi 

also ruuud the pistnal ihu*,t of tin Hiibuib t 
(JLuuha Jin ignnaiut iml | >\ it\ if lus | rush 
loners gut tint* lust impuls i) his him volt nb 
Inborn k To tlic lie l,I* * t( d p * i uni ilulilnn tint 
emiu to him foi dins, In e, ivi in fnnti non ntitid 
tins irnl is otln i i jome I | ivm_ a s* In < 1 f< >f i 
mnnv i wuk md the minibiis i< st t > s< mr sixty 
in divide d them mtotlissts ml thus 1 ul tin tn^t 
found itnm <f his uln dnnd e tillishm nts \t 
the sum tmn tin th u lit su*, stid it If * f m 
orphm asylum ml m lbOS he 1ml tin f unditi n 
of u spuml biuldin^ foi tli isvluin S mu 31 us 
uftu.lu eni t«*l 1 IV 1 ig< min 1 I itmsihiol ml 
a bowling 1 st il lishun ut einmet* l with it In 
1714 , tin 11 wiu l07 r > b is in l 7 (M) in Is iuu\nu 
mstiuctiou ti< m HIS tt 1 h ts un 1 1 tli dim ti nil 
Finniki lit ilso hid 1 mission 11 \ m 1 1 tut 1 n 1 1 
the Fast Indies fount uul in mil un ill tli 
(stnblishiin ids n pmt l 1 11 sum <t in >m y md 
it is surprising In w l sii m li l 111 « l>t turnip it 
without issist m 1 fj in \n mm nt Hid hi hi li 
w i« his l (put itnm hi lIlMIlt i sttd 1 IK \ ill 11 c I 
and in Hiith 1 puu tn.il w i\ di l lie it ilx ut Ins 
uiuhrtikings mwi ippi dim, fc 1 the ehuilihh anl 
of otlurb till In hi l hist ill itnl somethin*, him | 
s* it, th it contributions llovwd in tiom ill puts if 
Qumui) mdiMnliom ilm id I ils > institute <1 
au ape 1 the ( u\ s shop ml bookselling in mmuiti u 
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on the Grande Terre, the more easterly of the twin 
islands into which the colony is divided by an arm 
of the sea known 08 Salt River It contains about 
(>000 inhabitants, about 5600 of thorn having been 
Billies down to 1848 , the epexh of emancipation 
under th* French Republic — 2 St F 111 Martinique 
posHtsses a good harbour on the eist coast Of a 
population ol r > 000 , 4272 had been slaves. 

I RA'NOOLIN {Ft anmUnun), a genus of lords of 
th* firmly Tetuiohida, eloscly nlln *1 to jui fridges, 
but distinguished l>y a btouter bill, a larger tail and 
g* 11c 1 ill}- by a spur in home spec 11 s, two spurs on 
tht 1 iruud ot the mile r Jh< y are natives of buropc, 
\ si 1, and Afrit \ One spit ils Old} , the Lei 01 KAN 
1 ( 1 tuf/aj s), i s found in the must Houthem 
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I puls f f ui j it mb d its il > tin. until of 
\iii< 1 ml „ie it ] 1 t t \mi It is 1 lx nitiful 
In l Hu ]lmm_i tt th mil s ruhl> eolouml 
It lit jin nt w t i\ 7 I it t ui l I tds much on 

tin i n 1 1 t j t huh On (/ P 1 (it 1 niut>) is 

1 i\ uiniii 11 in mini ] uts <t Jn 1 1 md is railed 
Putin!*, in tin D m ilth u*Ji it dith is muc h ill 
ij j 11 ime fi m putul_ts <n * >unt of its luge 
l* mult l till \n tin 1 ( J sp t ( nts) ibounds In 

s mn ot the nn unt urn us puts i f Intli 1 md Atnca, 

hm 1 munbi 1 oi spins souk of which snipe up 
bulbs f*n tluir to >tl llu lianeolniB generally 

mb ilut f m st uul tine kits md 10* st in tre es 


with hib othti o|H r itnnis ml thus obtum.l a c n | l R VN( O M V [(% J 1 mJ u) 1 lus 11 une was 
Hidtrihlt iiieoim I n then suopoit Noi umilst 1ntit V pplntl t > those ilistiuts on 1 otli snl. s of the 
all these vol unt in l.b.misdilht m bet hi- dutn s Mllm , slluhANU ()11 ml n v p<0 plitlbi eolomes of 
w j.iofessor ui.l ,nsl ,1 h« |>u vclu.l iml U.ttn. 1 j,, ulks , r)lia tht < Id. st s m ol Uoms, vlio 

rtgulirly, wul tKo l_.>nutl turn to html> uul write , mh(IlUll th( , ,, (Mstssl ons ot lus Cither on 

He died .Turn S 1/./ the ih ith t! tin 1 itti i in Vll 1 ndcr tlic Meio 

1 1 meke s liiHtitiition is it now e m ts in If ill uigiI1 llu l ( ^Itim . m elvrm.tus this pioiuuce 
e mbi ice s the otphuilimsc md mIi . >s . uett d In ‘ llllt 7 , (utnn ol pi pomleianu in the 

1, together with otln is Mine ulih d tin iiuinbti ot . s{ lit ltul tujl „ td tlu p rm i cuc <f tlectmg the 
punils amounting 111 all to upw 111N it 2000 book k ol th( ( TCinuns Vlt hm its own t intones, and 
Belling printiti » and a hbontci} for tin preput 1 in ^ luI1 Uu s(ruul g n b} tlu hand ot its aieli 
turn vnd elisti ibution of mtduims ue Um> einu.l bisln p (\[ in netb who was pinnate tt the empire 
on in count (turn with education J be uienuts fn (|ll ( em ul tllL Coutlt ol p ukc of lbaiiemua, lor 
consist of thcpiohtsof this mdusti VT ef the inc ome t hue is M.im doubt which of the st titles w is it that 
ftoin hoim proputi m 1 uul uul runds md of an llint ], lm , t]lL rultr OI the pro un,, was 1 used 
allow me e ot ibOOU lrom Hit stitt J he cduciti m , 1U ^ and a eeiituty 1 lit r 1 tt< 1 the ducal 

imparted utuns its ulij ms ehuuttr but tlu ,j, mt\ h ul bet n utogmsed in I tin 1 hoiee of the 
ixussim nuinhi r ol pi mis uul th. othnwisv . u < 1 11^ u. tin fill uiion tilt J i uu m u. Houa-'.which, 
i>m\< ntual mid w.tu iluiutu if th. dauphin 1,\ lt > ilimt and collattialln hkIh s ^vc kings and 

»a\L lxtn eliniinisht tl nnjaiois to Geiimnv from J024 when Conrad IL 

FRVN^OJS, Sr, is tin naim of twe towns m the. li^ui his reign, tdl 1250, when the indirect line of 
Fruuh V est IikIk -1 St T in Guadeloupe stands the Huhenstauffe 11 family became extinct. During 


FRANFKFfr—PRAJNKALMOIGNE 


its connection with the crown, F increased m extent 
and importance, wlule its great spiritual princi 
palitiefc of Mayence, Spires, Worms, and Wttrzburg 
acquired both wealth and political influence In 
the course of the* following 200 years, the province 
underwent various lnoditu ations, and wah sub 
divided into numerous tin ritorics, .is those of the 
Rhenish County p datmr, Nassau, K it/e m Unbogt n, 
Hamau, the lindgi i\alt of Hvsxo, JU , until tin 
name of F w as limited to the e istiin poitions 
of the ancient ilmhy w hu h imludul AVlir/lmrg, 
Fulda, Bamberg, Nmidxig Hob* nloln Ac In 
1512 , Maximilian T i< tstibliahul the inch of F 
which then imbrued the sets of Buubtig Win/ 
burg, and Liihdnlt, Bimuth uul \uspoili and 
several countus ind citn s With tin dissolution of 
the empn ♦ , tin limit of V dis ippi m d tioin iinonu 
the pofitii.il diMuons of (01111111} but amo 1 M 7 
it has bet n revived m tin kingdom of II uu(q \ ), 
where those portions of tin im i< nt Fiimoiuin 
jwomiicc \% ln< li in modem turns hut ban known 
is tin ciulesol tlii 1 pperMune hi / it uul Lout 1 
M line, aic now tit sign it« <1 1 ppa, Middle md Lowei 
Framonix Upper f me hides tin 1101 th < isfc portion 
of Jim ana. It is w itirtd by uimntotis iiwir 'is 
thi Maim Kid* Sule,&c ind is mti jsm {< d In tin 
bichtelgebi-ge uul b\ tlu In 1 1 \ 1 mgisoffln Kohnit » 
IVuiLen , md Me ig* 1 W dd I In \ dh\s pimiuu 


schisms m the church The lustre of them race was 
finally outshom by tho two groat patrician fonuhea, 
Colonua and Orsmi, whoso magnificence, power, 
and pi 1 tension far txiteded those of tho greatest 
citi/e ns of Konu Two of the Inst of the F, Ttbi> 
mint muifcion .in' (uomhuu, who captured Cpn* 

1 ulin ol Uohmstaufin, mil delivered himjfrn 12f$» 
to his *'inj:uiimr\ tm lines, uul T atmo, Grand , 
Irieiuisiten md ( ' udinal and Bishop of Ostn and 
V<lhtn r l lu 01 1 gm of tin name Frangipani is 
attribute el to tin 1 umly s benevolent distribution* 
01 bit id m turn of f mum Hit Croatian family 
of tin sum mint t kiun di si tnt from tho great 
ongmal 1 'dui m 1 1 oust 

FRANK, FK AN KING ldlTTPRS On the 
mtiodm f ion ot tin uniform pi imy postage 011 all 
ml uul lettiis in 1S10 (1 md 4 Viet t N6), tho 
pin lit gi lonmily 1 ujny < i by purs md numbers of 
tin Him 1 ' t ot Common 1 , md m my ofhml persons, 
of ‘ fnudmtf,' is it w is e dh d, that is binding iiijft 
intiMiig lifters tints Inc w is al >ob sheil , tho 
sf dutt 7 Will IV md 1 A uf 1 1J5, 1*> wlmh this 

j *i in ill m li ul In 1 n 1 1 < 1 nth Mpulitid lx mg it peak d 
by s (>N ot tin fust im idiom d mf I In pimlego 
w is (Imnid by thi Houm ol Commons m IfiflO, 
win a tin post oflu < w is fust Uglily istiblisheel ($00 
1*0 i on it 1 ) but it w is iftiiuuds dropped upon 


i rui Len , uul Mi ig* 7 ml I in \ ill*\s liimliiu . . 

) 1 4 , , , , ' 1 . 1 1 im i\ if< issui mu 10111 tin t row n Hi it it should 

good crops md li mt md tin dish n l is inli in', 1 „ , . , ,, , . . , 

mun rids Him ... IS , n ,ml . ... .1 .... I. s , 1,1 ll V' K 1,1 l'"S.n»*t, r g,„cr»l 

juns.luti.m m tin- . iji.t .1 l.u.n. 0 , h,' ^ *' 1 * (t, "K ** 

1 1 1 i.i i i | d At . i . illowuui till tin puvihg* was tx nissK lomurcd 

MuUU.l. *hi.h il'Uti i.|.oip\..,t.,nl..j^ is ml. r j, llint , , , . 7 , tll I lU g of frank- 

Hi « h d hv 1)1 m< in s of tin 1 i mt om m lui i i h tin, i , . ,, , . 

i r . . . r ,, ,, ’ i mg, t uli nit nibt i of t if In i Housi of 1 * irli iment was 

but Jj i ft w i im j s i *t impel t iim I* sufi - tin lo uit/ I /.li. i . , . . , . ■, 

_„i .u ii .. i . i. .ii. .i . . .j ' i iitrtnd to m ml ti n k th i i \ti\ d is , not i \ct tiling 

hi uiitiK in wiigbti i< It, to in} pi in in tlx United 


and Altnmhl sslmli in lonnutid by tin ^it it 
Ludwig t md It jnoibuis good ssim , but is ] nu 
eipall} t eli lu it* d loi its lupgudum Tin i hu f 
towna aic Auspub md Numbirg mid it his <0 
cis ic and liiril tilths ot jimsdutiou Lowu V 
aim Astbdhnbuig sshuli octupns tin uorln wist 
jiatt of Bisiru, is ti uristd by flit Spissut, mil 


Kingdom and to nnisi fitfun lio Vh it was 
Hot net ts u \ th it the lttli 7 liould hi i ltln r w iitti li 
by or to the privdipid pumm, tin ])nvihgi waa 
H dh ibusi d , and most [x isoiis whose irumoiuH 
u uh Imk to tin p< nod when it (\istitl will 


J ue or ins irn, is n ivrisiu o\ nu ( spt in mu , r . * . f . , - 

khun-.ba uul th, st. , W .1,1, .n.l » .I.r.II,. f /" \ U ,' T "","7 luku, « uUdn 

the M.unt and Nul. It th, n.h.sl .,,,,1 l„st ," 1 th ' " l "" ' 1 ? 

cultnitul ,.f the h i die, .in ui <„.l,s „..l ,, ,.l. I,h " r “ ,n ' 1,1,1 - 11 '' 


of 

j ii tun ito 


brattd foi the txttllimi ot ifs tin st* mt i 

andTaibttr Hit didrut is liutnl tin it s nmnial 
springs at Kissmgt u, LiUikttiui, Oil* md W ipftlil 
It is divided into 47 elicit s of juiisilnhon (ij*it.d 
AV ur/lnirg 

FRANFKLJL i hmdsoim town of tin Nithii 
lands, in the jiicim i ol Jnisluid situiUil on tin 


u iju nut im i s of i j** a i ot i nu mix i of nitliaini nt, 
w is m * m i il t nil d on fluty ln< ( 7 j* to tho 
parin' <>f flu li I im id loin d sf ihdt „(l2th Inly 
1 s* <7; I tint w i l * *| in iti w it 1h.it tilt member 
should nfi his ii mu oi till* on tin cotmrof tb( fc 
Jilfa l ( ion! tins linn , lif'Wtv i r, fill tin ihobtiou 
it tin pi iv ii* iff it wn jiijnind th it tin wholo 
kMmsh hh 'id*! lx wnttiii by the mi mbi 1 that he 


canal between Holman and Lmuw udm, in< ,]() i hboiild ulil not f*n]y hisnirrn but tin n mu of the 
miles wc st of tin 1 itti i pint it his won a nunc i post town, and thi <1 ly of thi month, and wlmtwuH 
in the litirir} woild is hiving ban ilic si it ol i j mo»t li * il*h muih of dl tint th htfii phouhl bo 

umversity foumlid in ns*) liy the 1 lisi m slitis on 1 jiostal on thi day on wlmh jt w im wntftn, oi tho 

the* suggestion oi Ibnui Wdlum Louu, ( ount of j following fliy, ind in i jxmttown within 20 mdiH 
Nassau, and whn h l mki «1 mi**ng its pi oft usoih tin j of wlmh th* jm^on fi i iking wi ilnn .Jtimilly 

eminent u inics of \ itim^ i, Vhnlti ns, iftm di lJiius, | itsnh nt liv this < nu 1 k gulatioji (7 W ill J\ and 1 

Valekeuacr, md othirs It w is, howivti, abolish i d Anti *5 s 0;, th kindly custom t*f giving frauka 
by Napoleon in 1 SI J uul m IS 1 0 was tianHforrrud I to finnd*, or 1* ivm r ilu m with Hum lor future uso^ 
into an athena nm, to whu h i physiologic d ( abini t ( w is nuhly iidtif<iid with, uul tin public mind 
and botanic garden Ik long J" also possesses a 1 it i oik df il t*> th* find ibobfion of what many 
Celebrated orrery Fop r * ">(){) |reginhd is i turn honoui«d d uh< 


FRANGIPANI, m dbistrious and powerful 
Roman House, which traics its origin to the 7th f , 
and attained the summit of its glory in the J ] tin 


I JtANKALMOJ'GNU (Lit hlvut rlecmoKyna f 
fra una) w is i gift of J mils to those who WirC 
c oiis t f r dal to f In si r via of God By the anew nt 


and 12th centimes In thi * ulv inn vis of Rome, t common l*vof I ngl md, i in m could uotalun lands 
several meml>ers of this family oi copied impoiiant which * ime to him by distent without consent o£ 

{ mblic ofhets, and bum to 'nu tikui a prominent Ins liar, but In might giu ar**art to God tn freer 
ead in all matters of mom* nt In (, 87, * 'rev i n/io thus It a is tu old Sixou t* miri , arnl eontniued 
Frangipani successfully vindifatal tlie ]U i T ogativ t r tinder tin Noiinm r< \ Ji turn, tlirougli the great 
of the Roman peonh. igamst the • ncro u hmc nts of n |»ut tli«‘ w >i- bluwu to i< ligiori and rebSuma 
Pope John XV 'fhe rivalry of the 1 House with .men I Ins n» the Knux by winch almoBt all the 
that of the Pietro Loom, not only occasioned ! aum nt mon idem s and udigioua houses held their 
repeated avil wars m the state, but likewise several j lands, and by which the parochial clergy and 

^409 
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very many ecclesiastical foundations hold thorn at 
this day Tho statute of 12 Car IT c 24, which 
abolished the old tenures, specially reserved tenure 
m frankalmoign© The < oudition on which lands 
m frankalmoign© wore In Id was, that masses ami 
divine M^rvices should In and for the gnntor and 
his heirs; hut no paitu.nl u service was specified 
At the Reformation, tin mturc ot the scivn i s w is 
changed, but tho tmun was sufTciod to continue 
A tenant in frank al im iigne did no tealty to Ins 
oveilord, and m th< i v< nt of f uhne to perform tbr 
aorvve, tho lath i w n not entitled to distiam, lml 
might complain to the (tnlunij or visitor In tin ■» 
respect, tbii h min difh n il fiom tenure by divim 
service, l © , w Ik n 1 mils v\< n giv i n on i omlition • 1 
performing a sp©< jfi< d service , as s i\ mil' a m iss on i 
particular d ty, <>r distiibutin r cut mi alms In thn 
case, tlie tenant w is hound to lemhr f« city , iiul 
the lord w is c nti ti> <1 to divtrun on inline to p« i 
f$rm the ^rvni lint 1 uuls In Id m frank almoigm 
wen sublet to tho h uvula tin* <if re pm mg 

highwn\ s, building castles, ind repelling inv himii 
Frank ilrnoigni was i tenun, to bo hi hi ot tin 
grantor mil bis hens, illlinds the re Nut , now In hi 
in frank ilmownc, links* on it<d bv tin imwii, 
must have lmn grantul Ik foie tJu loign of Fdw ml 
I, for by Qtua eirtpfons, IS 1 d\v I, ill grants by 
subjects to be In hi of th( grantor and 1ns hi us 
are ineffectual lu S< oil mil, Inuls loimyid to 
tlu church vi puram d* mownam win said to 
bo mortified St© Mourn ic Aitov 

FltA'NKFNlU 1U1, i flemishing m mufaiturim* 
town of the kingdom of »Si\nny, is lx lutilwlly 
situiUd on thi right bmk ot the /si Imp m m 
aillinnt of tin Muhb, 12 nulls south wist of Rn* 
den H lii m unit u tuns »>t ndtoiiH (with cotton 
printing), linens, h itbtr, and mu hinny Pop 
7GhO 

FRA'NKENIT \U'S1« X, i mi all town of ( it 
many, in the pimiipihtv ot *v hw ai/bui., Kiuhd 
stult, stands oil tilt Wippu,27 miles north run th 
west of Wimur It is suimunihil with wills 
pierced by light gilts his i pdu« i f dm school 
a piodiutive siltwoih, mil i raltpitri u(mir\ 
Pop 5000 who an engaged i lm fly in tlu corn ind 
wool tind^, and m 1 he pioductum ot wnu ] 
llgurcH in lustoiv vs the 111110 ot i bittTe betwini 
the rtlx Hums pi mints unch l Thomas Mun/i i, 1 5th 
M ty 152>, md tho Six on, Ihunswiik ind Hosmui 
troops, in which tin foinui wire ilifi it< d 

FRA'IS KKNST1 1 V, i sin ill but active town of 
Prussia, in tin pi mini oof Niksn, is bituited on i 
height on tin h ft bink ot tin Puisi, )7 miles 
south south i »st ol Ik i si an It is suuoiunhil with 
walla which aie entered b\ fom gatts, and con 
eists of the fcovvnpiopa with fom submits Scvm 
miles southwest ot F is the uiouutim fortress ot 
JSilbeibeig, the detenus, bastions, md i uinutts 
of which me almost intmly lawn out of tin solid 
rock These woiksweiu eonstiuitid by Fruliiuk 
the Gieat, m onlu to command the pubogc fnmi 
linlicxnia Pop (rl%, who au cngiged in the mmu 
fuctme ot b.oadcloth, linen, upufortu straw plait 
saltpetre, Ac 

FRA'NKENTHAL, i prosperous m mufietunng 
town of Germain m the llivaniii F flatmate, is 
Situ ited on tho Jsuueh, lb mill s north north W'eat 
of Npnes From, the town, a cauil between 50 and 
60 feet bund extends eist to tho Rhine, a distance 
of tlnee imle< It his important , cloth mumble 
titres, i ntton and linen wiavmg and minufictures 
of gold and silver wire, anil of needles, hies, and 
tohacro Pop 5h00 

FRA NKFURT ON THE MAINE (Gcr Franl 
fart mrjjpMain), tho most ancient and impoj taut of 


the free cities of Germany, is situated on the right 
bank of the Maine, in lat. 50* 6' N , and long 8* 40 
E. The population of the city was, according to 
the census of 18.58, 67,975, and that of its dependent 
villages, 11,303, exclusively of the federal troops, 
which ate quartered at F as the seat of the German 
Du t F possesses a sirfall territory (about 39 square 
mik-s), lying immediately beyond the precincts of 
the uty, md watered by the Marne Tho soil, 
which is dcip sand covered with a substratum of 
1 iv i, is vdimrably adapted foi the growth of corn, 
the vine, and otlui hurts J* it, the centre from 
which rvluti public roads anil railways to eveuy 
pill of Germany wluh ltd site on the banks of tho 
\J uno 20 nnlis from its i online. no with the Rhine, 
b\ itfording it a dm it ihaunel of water commurn- 
e ition with the ( firm in Oo'in, si cures to it greit 
ailvmtigii as i m it of commcn <* Its central 
position has pointed it out from the <’ irliest asjes 
ot tlu histoiy ot Giiminv i> \ ^uit aDlc place for 
mtioriil mu tin^s, and in 79 1( h uh magne com okiel 
i i ouru il hi ri In 81 1, F w is rn idi the capital of 
llu i istcin Frmkish empire md continued so till 
SS9, whin \rnult ti mskned tint honoui to Ratis 
bou , m 1257, 1’ w is raiMil to the dignity of a free 
mIv , md in I r>(> Ghailis IV lontiruud by the 
1 minus ‘ (mldt n Hull ’ the right, which it h id enjoyed 
since tin <li,s ot Freddie Rarb irossa, of bang the 
pi m foi tlu election o 1 4 he imp lor-, (.ermany 
1 in Guil.lh ill, or Hoen ont uns tli© W ihl/nnmcr, 
or II ill of Lke turn, m \ *uch the Eli it ns (q \ ) met 
to de Ida rite 1 on tlu nomination of th< impirors, 
md the Kaiv/ vartf, or 1 m pc t il Hill, in which the 
newly ihrtid inoninl held lus publu diunci, at 
w huh hi w is wilted upon by the counts ind high 
ithufs of the empire, who In Id the ir lispcctuc 
doin mis mil olIiM s m light of thur pertorramg 
various uts of mivuc on tint o< i ision Round 
thn h ill in i tngoel in me lus the porti uts of tho 
impiioi". fmm < om id to I » opold 1 1 Tin Goldin 
Hull is pie i n id imong the minus Tho mount 
<it lu did Nt liutholoim w\ contuns tlu eh i]iol 
m wlmli the* i he tors aui])tid f ho empuor aftci 
In h til I ceil inomtid it the hi h iltu P atill 
i out ims m u»v old md niuow strtits with high 
g ibe Hi <1 ]>r ojt \ ting housi s, but its uu lent w ilia and 
ram puts lun bun oumitul into pleasure walks, 
md tlicio it e now bioidqmvs, mel wide huulsnmc 
struts m the moii modernised parts of tho city 
I lie t imous Jiu/tn (jaw, or Jews’ Street, has lost 
its mui nt chai litenstn s since iniou liberal jxilicy 
has peimiited niembi is of tho .Jewish peisuasion ho 
bn in whatevu quiitei they choose The gates, 
which secured tlu stmt it either end, and were 
close d at night to picv cut the iguss of the Jewish 
inhabitants, were ri/cdat the tunc of the French 
occupation in 180b F is lonm'cted with its 
submb Nh liscnh luson, which lies on the left bank 
of the M line by a bridge of 14 arcln s, originally 
built about the yeai 1 M2 There are fountains m 
si at j il of the squ ires, one of which is adorned with 
a line stitue of Goethe, who was bom at F,and 
mother w itli a gioup i ommemoi ativc of the inven- 
tion of printing F possesses sev*ral good public 
libi uus must unis, and galknes md many chant- 
ibk institutions It derives great wealth from its 
banking trmsactions the a&gregati capital of its 
bmk. m, among whom the name of the Rothschilds 
h is long htood foremost, is s ud to be about 20 
millions sterlmg, and the annual transactions m bills 
ot cxihange about 12 millions stilling Its manu- 
iuturts aie suuff, tobacco, jewellery printers’ black, 
w i\ cloths, and carjiets. In 1855 it was de^rood 
that the executive body should consist of 4 syndics 
and 21 members of the civic committee, with 2 
burgomasters, elected annually, as its presidents, of 
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whom the senior draws up reports for the senate, 
and has the control of the military, w hile the junior 
presides over police and corporate proceedings The 
lower or legislative chamtwr is composed of 57 
members, and the highest court of appeal is the 
supreme tribunal it LMbtik. F, m conjunction 
with the other fru cities, oi-uipies the 17th plact 
in the limited council of tlu, Diet, but tnjojs an 
independent vote m tin full coum ll It hmnshes 
a contingent of 7 ‘■‘l and a ustru of 110 nun to 
the army of the C’onfe deration 'l he ( onstdiumt 
Assembly clutnl in IMS to lium a t onstitution 
foi Germany In Id its Mttmgs it T, which w is foi 
some }< irs tin stun ot violent peditu al e \e itenu nt , 
but as tin pi it* r Ge tin in p«>we is re tu si d to art e eh 
to the the isions ot tin ism nibly, no piiiniu nt 
result tending 1o the union of Gum in} w u su ui* d 
by these (h lib* i itums 

FRAMCFl RT ON 1 HE ODER, thf» e ipitd of 
an exteiiMvc Fru i M«m un h ol tin sum n inn in the 
pro \ line or ]»i unh nbui w , is i pi uc <»t eoiisnbiibh 
trade, on the i ulw iv hm between Tulin ami 
Bicfalm, ind alxmt ^0 mile s e ist of tin lormu I 
city F Ins m lit >2 11 N , uul long 11 -0 1 1 
Fop in 1S(»0, 12,M)0 It is v loitiiiul will built j 
tow n, and his time subml s <>m ot which Ins «»u I 
the light hudv ot tin (Mu, md i < oiuiu t< d withi 
the lenmndu e*l tin town h> i wooden budge i 
Of tin m\ Fi otc si mt ( hm i In s, St M li } s, found* *1 ■ 
in tlic 1 Ith < , is the most weuthy ot notue for! 
its lirgi oi , in nihty gilt wosle nun s, ind tim | 
fit un< d w uiduw s 1 In univusdy loimdi d in 1 '»IH> 

M as im oi poi ite d m 1S11 with th it oi Imslm, hut 
I' still his its dislnut g\mn i mm, with its hi im h 
schools Him h \> itfuis m still mini illy held it 
>, but although th») m still itluidul, is ol old, 
by many Fob 4 md Vile si ms, sal* s m h ss busk 
than in toriiu i turns V hu mumfu tuns of silk, j 
leather, glou s, t(»l> ict o, sugir and poiuliiuwu ( 
it his consul* i ibl* distillunfl, md w noted fm its ( 
lUUHtard Its situation on i m\i. ibh liur, om | 
ncottd by e m ils with tin \istuli md tin J lb# , j 
affords great tommuuil md six i il d\ ml i r e s, i 
which h im n ndi i< d it i pint ot lmpoitun* ho n j 
a vor} < irl\ jk nod It w is i tlowiishm in< inhei 
of tin Hmst un 1< igu* and dm in f the middle i 0 < s 
it tmflutd tiujmntly it tin hinds of m n imbn r 
cm mu s It w is hi s'* 1 in 1 1 Iff 1 y the flu sit* s 

m 1*4 ">() by tin Fob* md in 1 J77 by th* On) e ot 
Hagan In tin Tin ty \ * n 1 -’ \\ w,it w u hi ijmntly j 
taken h} hothpirties uid it tin beginning oMIn 
present ee ntui v it sulk i eel m u p 1) it the hinds of j 
tho French V is tin s* it of the ulnmiwtr itue I 
government, judiual tubund, e ouiu il of nobility, J 
and bouda ot tix ition f«»i its inch *1 Ik a ill c gc | 
of Kunmsdmf, H mih s fnnn T, was the scene 
of a great bittl* , fought Auuut 12 17 Vf lutwiin J 
Frcelerick the Or*, at and the Kitftso Austrian toms 
in which the fonrn r, itti r a sangmnai y engage muit, | 
was compelled to re t’< at with pi it loss 

JjTtA'NKINXTNMl (linn) a nime employed to 
designate various fr ig r ant n annuls pubstam e s w hie h 
diffuse a strong fragrmet m burning and au e>n 
that account use d in ce rlam re lupous «er\ j e s The i« 
is good reason to believe that the frankincense of 
the Jews, and also of tin anennt G reeks and , 
Romans, was chiefly or entirely the Mibstmu now 
known as Ohhanvrn (q v ) the produce of au Indian , 
tree, BonueVia sprratu or thnrifnn vsee Bos win n\ j 
It was formerly supposed to hav * been obtained from , 
* the Juniperun Lytw , which is now believed not to 
yield any such product, and is a native of the south j 
of Europe, whilst the prized frankincense of the | 
ancients was brought from the Fast — Several trees, j 
however, of different natural orders, >ield substances I 


used as frankincense instead of cUbanum* ut different 
parts of the world, as several Bpeaes of /Oica and of 
Ci oton in Arncru a , ami tl\o silver tir (see Ul 
Eurojic, the icsmoics juoduct of which u the OoaDC01f 
Fuankim i nsf ot tho plnrmacopixuas, although in 
the shop*!, com n to Amoriean turjienfcuie is very 
often solil limKr tlni name It is used m the 
composition oi htunulating phstors, Ac Burgundy 
pi'di is ui ub fiom it It h a spontaneous exuda- 
tion from the tin k«u<l<iung by exposure to the 
m, uid gem nil} ot a whitish oi puikixh colour^ 
with i i itliu igi*c iblo odour and i balsainiO 
tasti 

1‘ R A'N h l d\ The fi auklm, oi , at i ording to the 
old spilling tin fi mk< lem, w is tin 1‘nglish frwo- 
liold* r ol lorm* i turns, who held his lands of the 
Mown, fu< (!i ink) hom m> t< ml.il *u»\itiule to A 
v iibj< < t supi i ioi < liuioi i / i a idlin'* 7 ul<\ and 
Mill mult In dt (Upturn of Un fiauklm in t^o 
ptolome lo his jniuuutil Tilgi im igi , h.ivo reneleied 
l»mi i l 1 issu il ehirutii In tlie whole circle of 
out IiIm itim t b« i • is piobibj} no nioie perfect 
pit line of the jk i urn, li tbits, uid Min'oimdingH of A 
jov i il old i ounti y f. i nth in ui His hi ml was white 
is a d ns} , lus lonijih vum s mguim , hi k loved a ‘iwvp 
in wine’ md wo< to JiiHiook il hi» bailee w ore not 
poign int md xh*up, m i word, ‘lie wrm i^picurus* 
owmi Hon ’ ilut tin it mUiu s luuiins weiu not 
nrlMubd loi Ins ow n enjo} nu ut iloui , toi * a houmi 
hold* r md lli it a gnat w lh Ik ’ IliR table Mood 
m lus li ilL ilw iy/ ‘ k idy covered ill the long© 
day md 

AN illinuit ii h ik < (1 in* it ruvoi vvmhis h oil ho, 

Ol li li mil ll* )» md tli it so phnhouis 

Jt f iiomri in /m hou\t of mint awl dunk 

Noi w us it onl> m ihsjHnbing }.ood elnn that the 
1 j mklin IuIIiUmI the fnmtioiuiot the < ounti} gentle 
m ill ol Ills il t\ \t 4* ssi ous, lit w is ‘loid niul Hite*,’ 
uul hill oil e n turn li* Inul )»* * u ‘ kmgliL of tin whin’ 

1 1 * h ul lit <n sin nil too md leoimloui mid viva 
sour, though whit tin si I itlu olli* t x wen i» a 
sid>j*<t (>» (oidjovei y inning »t Un e omment itois 
I lu di* sol Hu Ir ml Jin i* e onlm iT tu tin I) nk< of 
‘sutlu 1 1 uul s M S , i- iv s Mi S mud* i i, in lusevxeel 
lmt jitfl* 1 1 * i< *1 ciJI.*l ( iiljuirt 1 * 11 * 111*1 ol I'nijlhxh 
lift 204), vvu t sin < * i it of ml laud with blue, 
wilhbirsni sLiijk s ol limj* oi lue ovi r it lie 
woi* i sin ill blue lid tui mil up, uul bl u k bootB ’ 

( 1 m* * i adds to hirt it til * i knif* <u fliggei < alleel 
m ‘ un 1 v < uni i ‘ Lip< im ’ oi sdk puiH* , * white* ,ue 
moiiow Jmoiiiin^l inilk,* at lusgudh Mi SimuhrH 
meiitiuib («/ hu p) that in tin Me trie il Chronicle 
ut Rob* it d* Liuiic, tin frmkbu of an earlier 
period G rh c ) u* i mk< <1 lmme di it< ly after tula, 

I * u on s, and Ion Is, and was evilently i jieison of 
gre it consul* ration Hm h, as we hive hum, waw 
very niiieh lna pohition in ( li iu<< i’m turn, but he 
seems to line iillen m dignify, ind w* Imd him 
in inueh I >wu eonipm/ in Sliiksjie ire’ri day In 
Jlu J! uitu 8 7 ub tile clown is mad* to Bay (Act v. 
bccnc 1) 

Not *uve ir it, no iv T bin ft fa nth man 

Ut Ixiors uiiel fi inkhii sty it, i ’ll bwe'ar it 

Tiorn otlie r jra.s*' ig* s it vvoulel 8f an that his position 
hid come to e one spoinl to tint e»f the* well to do 
}< om m In 1 Jbmy IV, Vet n Scene 1, wo hoar 
of a fiauklm ‘in tin wold of Kimt h ith brought 
thre e I ii i‘ r» *1 mail i w *th ho * m gold and Cyrnbe- 
htif si} ( \e t m Heeie 2), ‘ Fruvielc me firesently 
a i**hng ‘•uit no c*)st’ i thin is ht a franklm a 
houiLWjte ’ Thun &* < m» no n ason to think, how- 
c\t i, that L*r lohnsem’s remark that franklin 19 1 Hot 
un propei ly Englished a gentlunan mtvv>xi%* IM ,war- 
lantcel by hiB position at any penod, and it certainly 
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» not by the passage which he quotes from the 
Fairtf Queen 

A spacious court they see , kc , 

Where them docs meet a ftaukun fair and free 

FKANKLIN, Bejstaxhn m eminent Ammu m 
philosopher and statosm m bmn at Boston, m \1 ass i- 
ehnsetts, the 17th of J nm irv 1700 lit was tin 
youngest son and fiftc/ 11th * hild out of a family ot 
goventeen chddreri flit fither losiah Frmklin 
emigrated from JmilIhuI to Aimnia in J <>S "> 1 r 
followed the bufuru of tdlow tlmndhi and soip 
holler Benjamin, when only ten u us old, w is 
employed m his f itlu 1 h shop m < uttiiur wie k< going 
errands, &c hui ln'comiw, toon disgimti d with th< 
monotonous routim ot his duties In conceived 1 
strong desire to go to s< 1 To prevent tin Ju 
father bound linn ippnntui to his hiothii 1 mu 
who was a punte 1 Young F h id now fi<< uu 
to books, for whu h h< hid evinced 1 londrns 
€Von from infamy Hi lnmsili siys In couhl not 
rcimnihei the turn vlnn In did not Know h'»vv to 
read To giatiry Ins tlm t foi n id in lu ssoul l 
often sit up flu gt< ifii put of Hu night Hi did 


the thanks of the Assembly for the able and faithful 
tuliihncnt of his mission 

F had already become distinguished m the scien- 
tial world by his successful experiments on the 
nitun of electricity In 17i)2, he had made the 
j import mt md brilliant discovery of the identity of 
1 ludilmng with the electric fluid Soon after, the 
| Boy il Society of London, even without waiting for 
j an\ ipplic ition to Ik mule on his behalf— which 
I h ul bc< 11 the g< ni r d usige -those him a member of 
| tin 11 bod\ and In stowed upon him the Copley 
gold lmdil Alluding to I< ’s an omit of his the 
tn< d experiments, Sir Humphry Divy observes 
|‘ \ sui_ulai f< In its of mdiutiou guided all his 
1 11 v mins mul by \n> small means ht established 
uij gi end tniths 1 In sl\l< md lnaimi r of his 
1 public it ion m ilmo'.t is worthy of ulnuration as 
tlu doil 1 uus it (oiitiHb Ht his written 

, npiilH In tin immitiiled uul for tlu philosopher 1 
I In 17(>1 T s\ is iguu hi nt hv the Asse uibly as 
igi ut to 1 urinal Tin polii v of t umg the (olonies 
j lud ilu id y lun igititid md ht w is instituted 
by tin \ 1 nihls to usi Ins 1 flmts ug 1111 st such a 
1 1111 urn re lint tin nuui-diy liidioimul tin lr pi ins, 


not, hnwcvei mgliet ho dutii is pnntei md hi 
bee ami in 1 !< w \< us will skill* l ju lus tiuh 
But tin two hiotluis could not ague Hu » Mu 
ippi us to havi hun ol 1 si \ui md pissionite 
tuupu, which Ilu yoiiugn, is lu him elf mtiiniti «, 
may luu some turn s piovokid hv his linput) 
mnee At length, ulun si untun >1 us ol im 
\ oung F i<lt Boston without tin knowledge ol 
his nlitions 1 mh 11 king m i vessil hound loi Niw 
York, win nu In piouulul putlv by w ih 1 md 
partly on loot to Phil tdi Iplu 1 Hue In oht imul 
employment io 1 joiunivniin pnntu In the follow 
mg you, ( momagul l>v thi pionusi of mmst mu 
from u l'l nth m in m Fhilamlplni h< iisolved to 
set up business lot lunuill With this mi w hi 
went to Fngl ind, m nnler to punhie l\p< uul 
othei mate 1 ids uuusniv loi e ms 1114 on lus ti id< 
But fading to n u iv 1 tlu udwhuhlu li id expected 
from lus jnetimlul file ml In w is oMiluI to vunk 
as a |oimuymm m J ondon wlui< In iiiiumul 
more than 1 yeai Hi 11 turned m 1 7 to Phil 1 
dtlphii, md m 172*1, with tin insist mu. of sonn 
fill nds established ltimsi II 111 hll 1111 sS Pill 111 \t 
yt u ho m until JVliss He hoi ih lu id with whom In 
had become, aupiuntul m Phil ulilplu i hefou ht 
went to hngl md In 172 ( ), F lud huorni tin 
piopuctor uul cditm of i tuwsjiapir (/Vic Ptnn 
nfUntnui Uazttti) wliuh lus tihnt hn wilting soon 
rendered my popul u and ui\ piotitihli In 1712, 
he conunenud Hu public it um ot m ihn in u pm 
porting to lu hs Jluhnd Suindcrs Hi sought 
to male o his ilm in u like lus pip«.i tlu vehicle ol 
useful inform ition ien the puiph tspunllv mini 
eating the Mitucs of liugihts mdustiv, A c It 
W is commonly called Foot J£i< haul's \hnaiuu, 
nudi'r which n ime it le (pun d i w nh < 1 1« hritv 
By lus t ile'ii ts prudenu uul inti grits, F eon 
turned to use in the e stun ition ot tin community m 
which ht lived until lie w u. dumed woithv ot the 
highest Iioiioiun which lua lonntiy could hi stow 
11c was muck successively <luk of the \ss< mhly 
of Pennsylvania (17^0 Postm ibtei of Philadelphia 
(1737), and IK puts Post mist f t g« m 1 1! for the 
Ihitish C’okmwss v 1 7 “» >) V dispute hivuig trisin 
lie twee n the Asst m hi \ md the piopmtuv govn 
noi*6., in eoiiseipu m o ot tlu 1 tt tor cl uming e \t mptnm 
from fixation F w is suit m 17 _) 7 to Pngl md 
to pie icl the cause ot tin people hi fore the privy 
council Ilu repit smLitioiis md uguimnta pre 
vailed and it was derided that the estates of the j 
promutivruh should hear tlunr due piopoition of the | 
pubhc burdens On his return in l7t>2, he received 

m 


md the St imp \(i w x, ju^ad i ti 1 \ in 17bo It 
i m -eel i gi« it e \utuiu lit, md nut with Ilu nmst 
d. t imuie <1 opposition m Nnimi i \t the begin 
imu ol 17M>, i in \v muustiy hiving eoiric into 
[)f)wu th( suhjut w is i u hiouirht t«» tlu atten 
Hou ol jmlimiint F v miiiiiiul he ion the 
House ot (‘ominous on • utli on isioii lus talents* 
lus s uuel mfoimition md hi^ pie^nii of mind, 
weie shewn to gn it ul' mt u f * , mil Hu repeal ol 
the obnoxious St imp \(t w is the usult Put oth» i 
1 iws del nu d I ijU illy eihjve Hon ibh re ill if nr d in force 
lu tin dispute between tlu Anuin m « olonie i anil 
the mothi i eeuinti \ , F lud sought suienely and 
< u m tl\ to pn vent i disruption when liowisei, 
lu l»e cum e«mv lined th it v siputtion w is mevi 
t ihle lu i e till in <1 holm , md look an uti’e pirt m 
I preirnotm. Ilu tune ol inch pe tide m e He iriivtel 
| U Phil ide Iplu i on the Htli wt M ly J 77 > if tc l in 
' ih'.e ut i of i it Iur more tli m t«n v i u > Tin eliy 
! alt. i lus it ii v d, In wi nil immously < le < ted by the 
j \ Minhlv ot Petuisylvuiu i eli It ib to tlie Second 
I ( ontim ut il Hon^u ss tlu n ihont to issunhJ* He 
w is one' ot tlu (omnuttci of liw diosiu hv congress 
to pupuc the ( clehl ite el ‘ !)i e 1 ir ition of indipend- 
i in e ’ which hiving Ine'ii un uiimously igrt cd to 
on tlu 4th of Tilly 177h, lu ittciw uds signed with 
tlu othei h uling pituots low aids the clone ot 
tlu sum* vat, h< w is sent as unhisbadoi to thfr 
Punch comt lo him is due 1 lie principal, if not 
tlu sol* cuditot e Ih c ting be twe cn Pr un e and tho 
l iiite «l St iti s tlu lie ity of Mil inre the stipula- 
| lions olwhuli wen su eminently fivourahlc to the 
j 1 itte i e cuintiy This ti t ity sigm <1 at I*aris the bth 
of Kbiiim 177N m iv hr sud to lmc secured 
j the liule p* nde u< e of the Vincrie ui colonics F. 

1 it mum d in 1 mope borne tunc altei the establish 
J me lit or pc ice In 17 b 7 , he n turned to Phda* 

; del phi i, wlnie lie died on the 17th of April 1790, 

| Igt »l S4 V 0 Us 

j In nei -on F w is of a medium btature, well 
formed, md strongly built, with a light com- 
1 ph xion, uul grav eyes His nunntrs were affable 
1 uul t n_ iging He* w is rem irkable for simplicity of 
1 eh u it h i md pr ictie al common sense Hi deeuiecl 
nothing w huh conceincd tho interest oi happiness 
ot m mlviud unworthy of his attention and rarely 
•f <\ii bestowed lus ittontion on am subject with- 
| out obtaining porm meiitly iwmiI n^ults 

He hit imong his nmm roiis. w oiks an extremely 
uit< ii'stiug md instructive mtohiogiaphy of the- 
culur portion of his lift, extending to lus fifty- 
second year A complete collection of his works. 
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edited by Jared Sparks, has been published m ten 
volumes octavo 

Of F *s bving posterity, tjiere is none bearing his 
name Among the descendants of Ins daughter 
Sarah, who w.as married to liiehard Bathe, several 
have nsen to eminence m sue nte oi literature 
FRANKLIN, Biak ydmirai Sir dons, an 
English n a i id officer of distinguished ic put it ion, 
was born it Mpilalq, m Line t Muslim' April J(>, 17M> 
He was descended fiom it long Imo t >l freehold* is, 
and "was the v ouiilt* son ol \ nsputibli > toman | 
F received tin liuhminls Ins tdue it ion it St 
Ives, afttivvadw lit spent two \nb at the giam 
niar school ot Louth It is slit* d tint lu w is 
intended foi tin chinch, but u lie displvyid i 
decided pn dilution foi tin s< i, Ins latln i wisely 
abandoned opposition to his chonc of i profession,! 
and procuitd him, in 1800, a midshipm m's post on I 
board the l'ohf}tht wires line ot hitil* ship ) n the i 
following ye u T s ship hd tin \ in m tlu d« spout* 
battle ot Copt nlngt n Two months iltci, In w is 
remond to tlu Jni< ih'totoi then tilting out limhi , 
command of ( iptnn llmdtis, ioi ehseoverv tnd 
SUivey ol tlu \mti il* in oust In tills condition 
F hid lln c oiup uuonshij) ol tlu eli-dm* m lud 
botimst Kobe it Blown uuf ol his ioid|iitoi I eieli 
naiul Biuci md limn tin m In it mud tin git it 
mipoitame * »1 tin n dm d s« u m e - in tlu pi omnium 
ot winch in c\«i itfeiwmb took i ehe p Hid 
intelligent intc i« On bn i • i nr u to I n J uul 
F w is ippeuuted to tin Jiifhnftfmn ill which 
lie utccl is sj^/i cl mul lupin m m tin hitlh ol 
Tiafilgir HSlO„ md hid th ' >nel loilum to 
escape uiihuit He subs* *pu ntly s»ived in tlu 
Jtidfuul on \ mous stitnms iml took i distm 
giushcd put in tlu ittwk on New Oih ms in !S1 1 
In ISO, l w despite lud by government to tlu l 
son’s Bay, with null is to miki his w iy tlu nee to 
the Antic he i, md Miney is unu li ol tlu <oist 
as possible In tlu unit sc ot this e xih elitum whuh 

listed ihoui t 111 t e v ir« .mil I hilt, F tl lulled 

.5550 miles uudei e inunist met s ot tlu gr< dest 
hardship and pm it ion, to which inon thin h ill 
■of his companions Miceumbed But tin gun t) 
sue net w is gn it, alike fiom tin e mtubuse uul 
extent of tlu* phasic d shim is ot tlu month ot 
the (’o]>|h imme Kj\m uni < istw ud dong < oioni 
tiou Hiilf and fiom the ittentnm devoted t*> the 
natural pioelue turns < »t tin hi imbmcnt hoie > On 

lus return, m 1822, I w is m nit pod * ipt un, uni 

elected i Fellow of tlu Roy d Nu nt\ In 1 821, 
ho compel lte d (overland) with tlu SeicXpeO sons 
of Captuns 1’iriy md Beech* v, and ur\oj**l the 
North Anu.ru m cent ln*m tlu mouth of the 
Ouppermuu wistw ird to about INunt B* e • lu v h ’ 
iiiscoyplltrt 1U)W extended over 14 elcgiecs ot loiigi 
tude, or inori thin a Hurd of the flint tne t between 
Baffin’s Bi> and Be hr ng’s Ntrait Fm tlu e v du 
able explorations m whuh lu was engaged untn 
1827, ho received the bottom of kn ghthood from 
his sovereign, uul the degiee ot I)( L horn tin 
university ot (Ktord, while the Frrneh Lcogriphu.il 
Society awarded him tin n gold medal, ind d i 
subsequent pciiod he was eleeted c omupoiulnig 
memlier of the Institute of Jjmcc F next took 
an active part m the CJrecdc war of liberation In 
1836, he was appoint* d gov e rnor of Van Diemc n’s 
Land, where his wise and modente comluct secured 
for him the waiin approbition both of the gov< rn 
ment and the colonists Tin litter established i 
college and a philosophic d ninety m Iiih honoui , 
and yean after, the> teshtied tint the memory of 
his nile was still grateiull} i In risked, by Rib 
gcnbing €1000 towards an expedition d« signed for 
h« rescue In May 1845, F , now bordering on his 
gOth } ear, but with physical and mental powers 


undirmnwhiul m vigour, started with the Mtebt* and 
Ten oi on Inn Lost and ill fated expedition tO discover 
the North west Passage The fast time that the 
vtsatk were sen a w is m Tuly of th a same year, To 
| ontc i into tlu hixtoi \ ot the ettorts undertaken for 
I tho relief Ol eliseovtiy ot the fate of F Would bo 
out of place lu ic It is suffic lent to say, that in the 
course' of eleven \ psi-s upwards ot twenty separate 
expeditious it tfu eost ot about a million sterling, 
weu suit out to look tm tlu* missing ertws, and 
the discoveries of these* expedition* added more 
to oui know li dm ot the antic legions than all 
pit x lolls e \ | ileu i turns had eleuu See Nonill WIMV 
[ rvss\< i It w is not until 1854 tint tiles fate of F, 

1 W is ISM it mil el 1)V the < oimu Ulele 1 of a little Vpgftttl 
titled out h\ I id\ I i inklm, itteo hope had bwm 
de e 1 ire el hope 1« ss by all else It linn appeared 
th it 1 hul duel on the 11th linn ]M7 toitu nattily 
be ton Ins s\mpathetu luut hul bun huomtedby 
witnessing the i \\ fill sidle lings ol his men V \viy» 
one ot till bohle t lllel most pelRtVillJlg evplorCTH 
tint, But un t v e i sent troin he i shoiis His dating 
w is epi ilitn el by pidgine lit uul hiH sense of duty 
md 1 1 sponnbiht\ is to tlu live s oi theme under Jus 
ejniee W is ot the keenest 11 IS lu lid W IS tender 
is i wemi ui'm, uul ilto re tlu 1 lu w is one' of tho 
noble st t\pe s ot a 1 1 iu < In ist i m gentle in an 

l<R\MvLIN, 1 v m , Lvov the mi oriel wife of 
*vu I oh li |‘ to whose llliWi uifd e lit igy, devotion, 
uul hope fiiliu s when hope hid link in all other 
he lit* vve lie nub ht< d Ioi the knowledge ot the 
I ite ol he l g ill lilt hush md is tlu eluiglltol of 
I «>h ia ( e i ilh it, I s<( of Ledloiil llu<\ Loudon, and 
w is m uiie el t» Sii bilm hruiklm m NoMinbei 
1SJ(> lu ISIS, when eiwin^ to the long abac lice 
ol iu vis ibout tlu expedition of the FhIhih and 
7firoi, fell 1 begin te« be « lit < it U1L< <1 ibout its 
Skf(l\, i lei Y I' olh led 111} I lew ll lie to Ull> pi'r 
rioiis who bIiouIiL eliseenti uul itloid ie'luf to the 
missing \o\igeis, e)i who would mike exertions 
with th it end m vuw l<mm that turn until 18 >7, 
win ti she titteel out the l o> under tlu < mum uul oi 
M‘( Iiiifoe k whose diseo\«il< i s» t all doubts ibout 
the lift of her hii'-bmd’s evprddion ikf J f d, L lely 
I never listed in her i Moris to unite' by von o, 
pe n, ami |)in « in il ouL lu i own < ounti > meui, hut 
\iiicin ms, to se ueh toi tlu missing ships md thoir 
iintoitimti (lews ljuly I is still alive (1862) 

K \'N K VI AUK 1 \LFi (l» f K / uni vim ittnjtuin) was 
i hih nr h of estate tol existing by tho common law 
ol I ugluul, tor where i mm, on the miirugi of lim 
ei wight* » oi eousm give Knditobe In hi in frank 
inarrnjfe this linjelud a gift in f pesul tad, to tin* 
lionets uul lu li h ol tlu n I >*>* 1 1 « *=■ r J’his tinuic was 
e ilhel l du nun innnfwfiUiiu fn 'bstnigmsh it from 
othci sjm(uh of estites t ol (<*o Lift 'if h) Four 
tilings we i* meessiry to i gift in i ran km image 

1 Tbit it must 1« m consul* Mtmn ol i m imago, 
but it might h* m well «f t e i as he ton i marriage 

2 I hat the fiom e witli wlmm it is given her of tbc 
blood of tlu elonoi I r l h it tin don* e s nhould bold 
of the donor lfun* a gift in fr ink marriage by a 
suhje < t bee line mipo*- ■* 1 1 *1 • ill* i the statute of (JUKI 
frnpforcn 4 I h it thr donees bhoulel liohl for four 
gun r itimm I lif re fore i gift m frankmamage with, 
i reKirvition e*i i mu untie r to a Btranger, or a 
dense by will, xvis bit I 

FRANK PLKDCJL, a l iw prevailing m England 
be hue til. Not man l nuqiii ”t w hurt Vjy the mem* 
lurs o, evcr> tythinr we re re sponsible for tho good* 
u indue t ol cadi <»the r f hw re Hpcmsihility, accord- 
1D g to Mr Tlillirn, ronsmted iu every tea metl 
ln a mIUv br mg inswerablc each for tho other*, 
so tint if oru' committed an offence, tho other 
nine were liabh 1 >i hi» appearauuj to make 
1 4*3 

fr 
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reparation Should the offender abscond, the tyth 
ing, if unable to clear thomsch es from participation 
in the crime, "were competed to make good tin 
penalty This law lias Won ascribed to Alfred 
the Great , but it would appear to have b» eu in 
existence at a nniob culm pc nod Mr Haliun, 
Middle Aqes, 11 p 80 (* dit 1841), observes ‘The 
peculiar system of fj ink pledges # seems to have 
passed through the following viiy pwlual sti£r*h 
At first, an accus'd puson was bound to lmd bad 


at lust the country became their prey After the 
middle of the 4th c., they appear divided into two 
groups, the SaIiohb— either from the old Ger Sal, 
or the nver Sola ( Ysed)— and the Ripuarians (npa, 
the bank), tho first inhabiting Holland and the Low 
Countries, the last on both sides of the Rhino as 
far up as the M im Lach group had its own laws, 
afterwards committed to writing (Lur Sahca and 
Lex JUpaarvmnn) lake the two peoples, these 
iws differ little even m detail The F were a 


for standing his tml At i subsequent jk nod, his 1 mobile, well endowed rue, forming in language 
relations were < illid upon to Income suuntnsioi , and ut the transition fiorn the Low Germans to 
payment of th* <<»nipHi ation and other Jims to i the High, md tin y compost to this day the ground 
which he was bibb , they wire even subject to b< of tin populition of tin west of Germ myas far as 
imprisoned until payment wis made and this tin J^ukar, M im, ATurg, and Lower Alsace, as 
impnsomm nl w is lomnmtibh lor a <i rt un sum in 'will as the elm f (min mu th men t of the jwipu- 
money r Llu nexlusigi was to m ike yitoph ibeaiR jldion oi Ninth* iu J i ui< c T\»r the later history 


convicted, or of huspu unis r« pub , gi\ i s< c ui itn s Joi 
their good Lbiviour It is not till tin lugn of 
Bdgar tbit wi find the fust g< n< i d law, wlmh 
places every mm in tin mnditiuu ot tin guilt v 


ot tiu I tanks, set utu lcs Ciows, ( Viutn ingiann, 
Cham i vwe ni , b i an if, Mi i o\ im ians, Ac 
IRVNZi Js Sl»KT T 2s JV or b JUNZI NSBAl), ft 
small eiiligc uid will known bitlung place m 


or suspeett d, and < (impels Join to find a sui ty | Austn i, on tin noith western fi on tie r of Bohemia, 

who »h nil bo responsible for ins appe trine c w he n j tine e milts lioith west ot b ge r, is situ it< d amid low 

jueli< tally Riminmimd 'J his ih pi » pe tu illv re p< itid||, u , j„lls, md ( ousi ts of torn rectangular streets 
and enfoiced m litir ititutis dunno Ins mgii lined with tins it lues four t old oiuitril sjinngR, 

and th it of Minimi l'inill> thi liws of Cmiite j t L i* Hy ol ilkaloRiinu chilybcitc w iter, deemed 


declate tiu neiessity of be longmg to Home bundle d 
auel tithing, as will is of providing Miieti* a ’ 

The Com ltd b tank pledge, oi Comt i court 

of re< ord lit Id once m tin 3(411 md not oftrnti, 
witlun a partuulu hundred, loidslup, 01 nnnoi, 
before tin sti vv.nd ot thi kit lx mg the kings 
eoiut giantiel by ehirter to thi Imtls of tliose 
hundreds or manois All fmholdeis residint 111 
the* jmisdution an bound Lo atiend fins iourt, but 
persons uneUx fwtlvi md ovu si v t \ 31 us ot tin 
are excuse el, mil by the btituti of Mailbudge r >2 
Hen 111 t 10, ali pi 1 1 ill s piers md clcuvuien 
and women an diHilurged I join ittendime Ji w is 
also the euhtom to summon ill the king's sub]iets I 
to this eouit on ittnmmg \i us of disi return td 


Inglily 1 lhi at urns in tin < me oi si r«»iulous complaints 
and elise i*»e s of the skm, md usid punupally for 
drinking but ako t bathing put posts, m which 
ruse the W lti r is lit to 1 tt nipt latuir of 90° to 
OS F Ne ulv 200,000 bottl t s of these w iters arc 
rxpoifcid miiiullv E hai ilso mud and g is baths 
M14SC V TI, » be utiful town about eight miles 
i 1 st smith i ist of Komi , with a populition ot 5000 
It ‘■tuuL on tin lower heights of the Albau 
Hills not fit fiom tin Biti of imntiif T use ilium, 
wiinli was lnnlt on a ln^ln r 1 ingi of lolls "Jus 
rulum (ej \ ) a town of nine li mote mount elate' than 
Lome, w is burned end ruin'd by t lie Romans m 
1101 A I), tel we ngi 1 burnt t m< toi> l mu d by the 
Tum ul His m HOT r J liosr of tin mhibilmth who 


take the oath oi ulligumi 'I hi business ot fin 1 , , r f ,, , , - 

curt «■» to f«is< nt l.y |my ill uunm «m,„„tt..l , ' s ‘ 1 f d t ,h ‘ f i‘?i “ ,W i"' I”"’ 

within ( 1 km |ui Dilution uni to jmnnh .11 tm, U i ,m ^ . V 1 ' 0 / 1 V 1 ' t, ’ w 1 l * us “ J,ist , rartu ^ 
mmiUim ,n» This .oii.t h M p.i.tu illv I ilJrn l J1 ){ u,s , ",' t ot lh ' J',"* nj oo.l or and 

into <l«s„< (lull, .mil tiu, husnu sm k ,hs< I. o«. <1 by !" 1 "" ,’ m " h r " r 'V U J , Uo , ch ,' cf attraC 

tho pistil i, of the jk uo ut Kim. (1 mil ,»tlv »<s tu ;' 1, ,° f ) ‘ U f lts 1 ,°,' llv V,U « ami sslubiious o.r, 

c ki, i, * s o u, „/», ( , ti wlmh it ti ut from J» ome m the hot season all its 

sinuH nee kihuKstom s c omuttutmuh (higimliy ,, i . _ , _ _ _. s ._ Al , 

tho business ot tlie eoiut of ti iuk pledge w is eon 
lmeel to tht liking yeumties or iuo pledges for 
t'very pel sou within tiu juiisdietion but this 
practie e hav mg lalh n into disuse , the e oint gruelit illy 
ace|Uiied a eimniul pmselietion, eerne uncut with 
tliftt of tin fehtutl s tourn Maqnu ('Inula distin 

guialit»s between tin tentins o» h e t of shi riffs md j ,, „ , 

the Mtw of frank ph.b, hmitimi tho form,. t« ' ll 'V’ V * U ' v, ‘ ul ’ «nd I'lci.Joimm 
twice a tom, .ml flu J»tiu to omr In tiu n.n.o I , [ h< V *° ih « rarduuJ 

onlm.ii> at us. , 1 1 ink pli.li.. imllut in Miioinmona j "* ' ,>rk 'usastiop of thi. dioc rnr , and 

as aiiinora non. tho stvk of tomim and otlur lots, I ‘""thirt" I.h loot, or, t h uh.l.d ward, the Young 
wWli in emit lolls an unully dinonnmikd um„ 1 1’nhndoi, ul.o dud hire m OSS 


nolik md lomgn icsuknts, md lender this resort 
in the Alban Hills tho most fashionable iilleqqia’” 
tma in the ■vicinity of the 1 tirnal City The most 
sphiuliel of these mimtiicr reHiektices are the \illaa 
Alelobramhm, also known as II Rthcdere, from its 
e ommandm ’ and ne>l)Je prospect, tlioso of Mon> 
tlie Borgl 


elregeui md la\ernv <»t 


ghese' family , the 


or res wa fntnet plnju Rut when liet pledge is use el, 
as m Magnithuti, it shoulel Ik understood in i 
strict and puticulai Muse ’ — Co l ilt by llugrne, 
115 a, note 10 

FRANKS (i e freemen) was tlie mine assumed 
by a ceuik derat uni of (leMiuan tubes that apjieiml 
on the ljowei Ilium m the 3d e , md ifteiwnrels 


FK ASFR, Simon See Lo\ at. Lord 
FRASFR RIVER, the principal stream of 
Lntish Columbia, compnscs m its basin the far 
greater* part of the colony The F Jt proper has 
its ongin m the union of two bunches, the more 
unpoitant of which receives its w iters from a senes 
ot lakes tliat lie in lit. 54° — oo^ N , long alwmt 


oveithre'w the Romm elommion m t« ml Tt w is *124 r »0 AV, flow's in a general southeast direc- 
oidy the naine, how c mu tint was m w , the nidi I tiou for 250 miles, and then unites with the other 
Miluil tubes composing the conteder ition had been ! b^mch, which lias its source m ir Mount Brown, 
known on the Rhine as eaih as the time of i in the Rocky Mountains 14 'i 1° N , lon£ US'* 
Augustus Tin most important of these we're the I 40 W itows northwest, and is 200 miles m 
Sigambri Cli mni i, Ampsivarn, (’hatti, i’hattunm, \ length The point of amllmncc is near Fort 
nml Bmcteri of the tmm of the f^rst emperors, j Geoige, m lat about 51 25 N, and m long 
In the 3d aiul 1th centuries, hordes of them began | about 122° 4ff W , and hence the F K* flows m a 
to pour through the Low Countries into Gaul, until j generally southern direction through nearly the 
49 * » 
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whole length of the colony, and after a Course of 
about 600 unlca it falls into the Gulf of Georgia 
between Vancouver’s Island and the mainland, 

» to the north of the international lwmndary 
of latitude Its chief affluents are the Stuart 
and the Cbilcotm on the i ight, and the Thompson 
on the left Between the Stuart and the (Till 
cotin, and on thf same side, the F K. m joint d 
by an affluent, which is rather of historical intci est 
than of physical importance— the \\ tst Road River, 
which took its name from its h iving been ascended 
by Sir Akxuidti Maihtn/ic on lus adventitious 
journey of J7 r H from tin Hudsons Bay Temtonea 
to the Pat llit Ocean 'I lit F K is j>r k tit ible foi 
Steam boats as t.u up as Fort Hopt a distance of 
about no milts fiom its mouth while about hvlf 
that distinct, as far as Aew Wostimnstci, it is 
navigable loi laigi ships Above Pint Hope, all 
intercourse is mort saUlv and comementlj ton 
duett d b> laud and (\m tht aborignu s, as their 
trails still tistifv appear to hue jnldtd to the 
same ncct ssit \ 

In 18)7, tht F i» , in its iiinfiious eljgrmgs and 
washings, btgan to stmd forth as the uval ot Cili 
forma undAustrdii Since then, the disc o\ cuts 
originally t on tint d to tho lowci l> win, hut stcubl> 
Income at one t nion extensive md inon productive ! 
Eastward on the Thompson, aiul uion tspuidlv! 
noilhwnid among tin upper wait is *d the i^it it ! 
nrtin of the country, the put ions ekjmsit hus 
given out almost i dmlous n tui 11 ** Yu ipputittK 
authentic t urnmiimt ilu*n, fitted tow utls tin < lose 
of Oi tuber 1 Sol, u g mis tht dul\ tarnm.s of lit) 
for one iniiifi * is pool this y ir, tud nlds that, 
even as a line J. liboutcr, i mm p«tii2 idty On 
the pi A( tu il a aim of the gold lit Id , tin pc'uhu 
charutcr <»f t lie I’ IL cxeu is» s in v annus w us a 
powerful mil ui nee Be ult s iffordmg comp u xtu ly 
lew and scint> facilities for truispoit, win Uni 
upwards or downw uds, it da telly tinburu is tin 
workings themselves Generali} 4 p ( iking, the Ud 
is a mere ravine, whuli i itlur tb uns thin in itos 
whatevei Ins bc}ond its w ill like bank*- ] nr I 
operations on tlic high ground, then foie tin tut | 
rent is rirtly, if t \ ti, uailibU , md e \ en the mm r 
margins, flooded, is they ptuotLt ill\ ih, by the j 
melting of the northern snow *•, ue at ct ssiLlc timing 
only half tin }tai | 

FRA'SERl, a genus of pi mis of the nihiid [ 
order Gentian* a w til n 4 mititi t il> k and enroll i i 
4 stamens md a ‘Jvalvulir t insult F Hr t m 
a native of (.' irolina, Virgmi i and gn at parf ot the | 
basins of the Ohio and Mississippi, is often rilled • 
American Cahimbx, tht loot being uupoitid into I 
Europe limb r th it mine It is i pun mil a ihinbh ( 
bitter, similir in its Gleets to guitun The stun | 
is hcibact tms, erect, J—b ft ft Inch the Into * 
oval, oblong, opposite md when ltd, the floweu 1 
greenish yellow 1 he plant is a hicniuaL It glow s 
m marshy places. 

FRA'SERBURGIT a burgh of barony and j 
regality and stapoit on thf north coast of Abci 
decnshire, 42 links north of Aberdeen It stauds 
on the north west Bidi of i bay two irnlta m depth 
immediately south of Kmnaird s Plead /supposed to 
be the Tcnsalorum Puynmnt >rium of the Romans], 
On which is the Wine lower, an old castle with 
a cave below The town, origin UK called Paitlily 
was made a burgh of ban n\ b} Queen Mary in 
1646 Its name was changed into Fr iserburgh fin 
honour of its proprietor, Sir Alexander Prascr of j 
Philorth) by King James VI m 1 6T2 , and the ; 
same king, m 1601, ereett d it into a free port, free 
burgh of barony, and free regality The streets 
are wide and clean, with substantial houses. Bop 


m 1861, 3601, annually increased by 1206 during 
the herring fishing m July and August, It is 
possessed of one of live best harbours Oft tho eact 
coast erected at a tost of JC60,000 The chief 
exports are cuts, barley, meal, potatoes, cured 
herrings and t<»d Yt the west end of the town 
is a quadr luguhir building of thice stones, designed 
as a college l>> Kir Ykxaudci F’lasoi, who in 
1602 had obtained a crown charter for the Insti- 
tution of a college and umvtnut} but although 
the chuta was latdn d by puliammt m 1697, and 
rent wid md mlugtd by the ciowu iu 1601, the 
pi m wu in \u (an ud out V has a handsome 
cross and town lioust m the principal square, a 
spuious hall hi longing to the* Hubour Committ* 
sinners, iiulMMril it tent!} elided public buildings. 

P U YKir R a nti iw I n i ry How u , ih usi d bv Scotch 
Leiildh wnttis ih sy mmjiiious with a cinquefoil, 

' is in bli/onmg tin coat ot tin Frasers, Azure 
tin** fra* s (Nisln t, i p ASM a 

FKATE lU'ITTiA See Bu*>tn 

FllAl I(T I A IAAK, m Mi VTrcJELLl (‘Little 
Biethmi’), a sed ot tho middle ages, which may 
be unaided as an t luhodi incut, outside of tho 
me dn \ il thuith of tlio sunt spn it to whuli is duo, 
within the ilumli, tin Ft musi m older with its 
nuiiN of! '•hoots r | In ll ib m wind Fnitm //tougiiially 
wa-i tin populir nun* of tht Fiamituaii monks, 
but, in the pMijiiMs ot the dispuloH wlmh aumo m 
tin oribi (st, huAMise v\s), tin* )i mu was sped ally 
altnlud to tin iminluiseif the ngoiist j>aitj,and 
t v< nlually to tlu»s< among them who p< 1 1 mat lously 
it fused t<» ucept tli* pontilu il t \pl uiatuuiH of tho 
moil e tu iuh, and m the end, tint w oil all subjec- 
tion to tin uilhoutv of Uio < Imrch Kivu dot the 
p* >pi s i spindly («iegtn\ IX and Kuholis III, 
dtunpud to n com lie the disputants I’opi iVlos- 
tim A giantid pi iininsion to tin ngoribts to form 
foi themsilv s i m juidt* oigunsiLion, in whuli 
tlir lull of St Plain is illicit b< olistivti] in all its 
]>rimjtnt and liteiil ngo m Tht fcujque ftsion of 
tins tilth i h\ Bonifan. V r 1 1 1 ippiuiN to havti 
furmslnd tin diuet ounuoii ioi tht hkfssioii ot 
tin cxtunif putv bom tin eljuith Thf > openly 
ii isted tin inthonty ot the pofu wlioin they 
piotlunud an aj tost Ui fiom tin tilth Tht party 
thus JomumI was uureif’td by adlusions from 
otlur sitt ui in bodies, is the 1 Be glmds ’ and tho 
Mhethren ot the Piet Kpuit’ (sn Fill E fir J JUT) 
In \ ini t li iiu nt V r m the conned of Vienna (1311 
-1112), put forward a mw elularition regarding 
the rule of St Plain h I luy still helel tlieai grouncl, 
espttidly m Kiulv, Ctntid and btoithiin Itdy, 
inti Brov^’ut lolin AX II, .igunht whom tiny 
Miltd utively with Lewn of Bevuia, condcimud 
them by a sjsud bull in 1 117, and again in a 
similar do'uimnt dir* t ted igamst lltniyde Ocva, 
on* of their chief k ult rs ni Knily I rum thejMj 
Hmirrts we h im tJmt tiny n glid'd the exjBting 
< hutch is in a *-tak of itj»orfas^, arid elaimcd for 
t)u ir own fomiriumtj tin evelnsivc title* of the 
( hurt h til God 'I in y foi In h tulliH, and discouftte- 
n uu i it uiarn ige r l in v yiroli shi tl a divine mm won 
ioi u< iistotition i>f the Gospel truth They bold 
tli it all spmtud lutlionty w lb fork ited by Bin oil 
tlm ,nrt t»t tin imm a tei It would even appear 
th it ihi y pioci (did bo far as to e let t for themselves 
a pope «Mth i folJtg/ of ra-dmals, and a regular 
hi' ran h/ (Wadding, An mu Jftn F rat rum wl am* 
1374, n 20) Their pm lplts, in a word, seem to 
hav* parfxkcfi 1 ugilv of the Maine fanatical and anti* 
bond tfudimiiM wlmh cliaractenaed the Brethren 
of the fire. Spirit , and in r'lmmon with the shl the 
r wer* the object of a rigorous persecution about 
the middle of tho 14th century* Thu principles ot 
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this sect formed the subject of a public discussion 
at Perugia m 1374 between 1 hom and a Franciscan 
monk named Paolucci, which appears to havf ended 
m their discomfiture Tin y mill maintained thorn 
selves, nevertheless, m ('tribal 1 1 \ly, down to tlic 
15th c , when John d< < ipi.tr an nm\cd n com 
mission to labour fm tin u i ohm rsion in the Man li 
of Ancona j but befon tin In ginning of tin follow 
mg tentuiy, they huih to luvt disappeared alto 
gethcr See Mosht im, !h h><ihnnhmt Jh qtmmhus 
(Lipsuu, 1790) , Milm ui T s L it in Chi utiiamty, \ol \ 
Witsix’s Kmhen / ejuon 

FRA'TTA MA(B»JO BP i imvn of Naph m\ 
miles north cast of tin < ity ot N iplts, has < vt< nsiv< 
rope ’works, and bn lushes « m it ijiiintiius of sti iw 
berries for tin mulct t of tin cipitil Silk woims 
are heie lcand m <:u it <ju uititu s Pop ihout 
9000 

<s FRAUD By tin livvs of ill civilised nations 
fraud lnv dnhiti s obhg chons In oiihr to pi mint « 
this effect, hovvtvu, it r. nutsuiy tli it tin irns 
representations, m othn didiomst numnmis of 
tht otknduig p irty, shill h im indiittd flu ollm to 
cntti into tin igmnnnl oi tmiti k t, uni th it in 
would not ot In i vv hi Invt tonstidtd 1' i mil ol this 
description on tin om suit pindiius turn m ts^rn 
tidlibus on tin otlni, uni wlnn sm h 11101 < \ists 


! as they ttre simply extravagant m degree , but if 
positively at vanance with facts known to them, 
they will not be permitted to enjoy the protection 
whnh custom has extended to ordinary ‘puffing.* 
llu same principle will yield the converse result 
, whcicwr a i elation of peculiar confidentiality exists 
I hctvviLii tlu contracting parties. Here courts of 
liw Kijuirt what is c ilhd ubeirima Jules, the fullest 
nnasuic of good faith, to validate the transaction 
in lllustr itmn, may lie lncntinm d a ease m w hich 
tlu ni m igmg p irtnt r of a him puic hnsetl the share 
ol lus co p u tin i for a sum wlm h lit knew from the 
u counts ol v\hi(h he lud tin entire superintend 
i m i , to he m id< quatc, but the inadt rpiacy of which 
lu com i did Hit ti itnai turn was reduced, Sir 
John liuh \ ( 1 it mu king tint ‘the defendant 
hi mg tin partm t whost Inmnn as it was to ktep the 
u counts of tin rone cm, could not, in fairness, doil 
i with tin pi unt ill foi Ins shdic of tin piofits of the 
i tom tin without putting him in poss< ssnrn of all the 
infounition whnh ho Jimist li lnd with icspfct to 
tin stih of the act onuts ht tween them Madde 
foul/ \ustwnk 1 (»im II SO 

In addition to dm ct misit piiMTitition, and con 
ccciliutni in un must nuts in which open dealing 
w is n duty fi uul in iy r hi pupitiitid hy taking 
advantage of tin linlxulity <>f tin p Lrty who has 
been lid into tlu tonti ut and still moio flagrantly 


tlu it is lio const nt But is c ohm lit is of th< ( sm ik < ( hy nidiii mg this luilx < ilil by intovn it ion or other 
of the conti ict, then is hm no rontiatt it ill l < , J wise Set Pomi \ivif\i « in oi , M isurriitsi nta 
tlic conti ut, ot pu tended tonti icl, is, a*. livcyiis iion, ( o\n u i, Sai l \N i i’AM\ In iddition to 
my, nuli (th imho It is not mussiiy tint tin , tin oidiiiuy English souui s of information, wt may 
fraud winch thus i/in ■» both to tin tonti ut slid) nfii to tlu cxhiism m ' h umd r !nnh ifu Dof ti 


h iu consist! d in posit i\ i inisit picsi nt thou, oi i w n 
in Btuclicd conn ilnnnt, md it w is wi II I ml down 
in tlu i tst oi an English ilt tint win it tin pui 
chaser lihouitd mnlci a clucptinu, m wlmh tlu 
seller pcunitttd him to it mini on i point wlmh lu 
knew to hi matt mini inibhim him to fonn his 
judgment the control w is void lint thiic is 
ni lot hi r kind of li mil wlmh, though it he not 
actually tlu t mat oi is nit i«h nt to, tin tonti ut, 
and which though it thus not mmd tin conti ut, 
gives use to an it turn im elinngis oi iistitulion 
by tht party deceive cl I In distinction lit tween 

those two kinds of li uni w is w « II known to the 
Civilians, tin hist spitits hi mg <h sen he d by fin in 
as tint ‘ < j iii id causim ilidit conti utm,’ tint is 
to say, which t lust's tlu conti «nt, tlu sit mid is 
that * (iuod tuitum in tonti at turn liuidit’ wlmh. 
in incident to, tn uimnpuucs tin tonti ut, but 
mtlept licit ntly of which the conti ut would ln\< 
been cute ud into (Voit lib 4 tit I, h Hieu is 
anotlni \cry mipoitmt ihmtnt to he tiken into 
account m judging ot tin <hiia<tir ind elite l 
mining the hgil t tints of i li uul, vi/, wlut her it 
proct cdtd tiom out whose position was sm li as to 
impose upon him the obligation o* making tht 
discovery In lllusti ition of this principle, the 
following ease was put by Loid linn low in I ov i 
Mackieth (2 Bio Ph Ik 4*20) ‘Suppose that \ 
knowing thou to be a mint on tht i state <4 B ot 
which he knew 15 w is ignorant should entir into i 
conti ict to pun h iso the estati ot B for the pm e of 
the estate, w ltliout conside i mg tlu mint < oulcl the 
court set it isido } Vs hy not, smet B w*as not 
apprise tl of the mint', and A was * Bor mse V, as 
th»' buyer, was not obliged tiom the nvturo of the 
conti act, to make tin discovery The tour! 

will licit comet a contract nuu ly because a man of 
nice honoui would not h ivo entered into it , it must 
fall within some detiuitnm ot baud The rule must 
be tlrawn so as not to afleot the general ti ansae 
turns of mankind ’ Neither will the commendations 
usually hi stowed on tlieir commodities by trades 
anen he togorded os fraudulent statements, so long 
4B6 


( t{( hi Cunnh , pu ) Thduinh, > m*1i (Bins, 3852) 

j Ht XUXHOVFR, losi i Tr v r oN, <a tlistinguislud 
]>ruti( al ojiiui m v\ is bom it Stnuhmg, in Jiivaria, 
Oth M mil 17^7 In 17b‘> In w is ippunticed 
to i l,I iss < uttci in Muniih and in ISOt) was 
ru med, h a wmkin,, optnim, into the cstab 
|lishnunt oi Ihn lu nhuh md l tsc lnu ider at 
| l»< nt dn tin in n ( ittoiw uds, in 181 ( ) urno/cd to 
i Munii h) \\ lull tin H lit wipuml con ulerablc 
| \\ i iltli tin me h his inventions, nuL soon aftci 
1 w uds hi f inn propin to of tin ♦ stahlishmcnt Ho 
jiivuitid imulimt ioi polishing jmi ihobe surf ucs, 
ind w as tlm Inst v\ ho sut 1 1 « cle d in polishing lenses 
J and imiitns without iltuing tlieir curv ituie His 
nisms ilso vuu uhlnitcd, being fru from the 
dibs md stin vclmli u l so ottt n sitn m those 
| of Engluli m mufai tun His inventions uc mimer- 
. mis uiel include i lie linnu tc i,’ i ‘ mie remoter,’ an 
' aihimuitic mu icwope, 1 besides the great paial- 
Uctic til< scope xt Dm pit But that winch has 

it mined F 's name ct hbratnl throughout the 
scuiitdit world, is his discuvct y of tlu lines in the 
Xpcttium Hi dud at Munich on the 7th of June 
J 82 b 

FRAU NHOh ER\S LINES Roe SrtCTKUM. 

FRAUSTADT (Bolish, Wszovva), a town of 
! Prussia, m the government of Posen, is situated m a 
suulv pi im oli the Silesian fionli r, 55 miles north 
west <4 Bit si in It has linen, woollen, and other 
manuf it tures, and important gram markets In the 
| vicinity arc about 100 wind mills Pop 0724 

1 llAXINE LLA See Ditiaw 

EltVXINUS Set Asn 

EREDEKI'CIA, a seaport mel fortress of Den- 
mnik is situated on the cost toast ot the provmese 
, of lutlond on a projecting tongue ot laud, at the 
nortlum entrance to the Little lit It. It is fortified 
vv ith nine bastions and three rav t hns on the land- 
si do and with two bastions tt 'words the sea. It has 
sovual ecclesiastical cdifites, a hospital, and a 
custom house, at which a toll is paid by all ships 




FREDERICK 


passing through the Little Belt Tobacco ib grown 
and manufactured here. Pop 5579 

FREDERICK (Ger FRIEDRICH) I , of Gkr- 
MAJnr — Frederick I, Emperor of Germany, sur- 
named Barbarossv. (Redbeard), was born m 1121 , 
succeeded his father, Frederick llohenstaufen, as 
Duke of Swabia in 1 147 , and his uncle, Conrad III , 
as emperor in 11 'll Hi was one of the most 
enlightened and powerful rulers who ever swayed 
the imperial sceptie In Ins desue to emulate 
Charlemagne, and to lawo the setulir power of tilt 
empire in opposition to the uirognted suprtnmv 
of the pap it Jim, lit was In ought into constant 
i collision with his Italnn subjuts Six turns he 
was compelled to uos& tin \lps at the head of 
great annus, in order to ehistise the nhutory 
cities of Lomh irdy , whu h vun ever nady.onthi 
slightest provoc ition, to throw oil thin ilh giant e 
In the early pounds* of his mgu, lit \isitid then 
defection with undue seventy* lmfc m his liltei 
days ilia lomhut towuds thmi w is dm uttusol 
bv i gent rous lenient > and a pohtu Jiherility in 
advamt oi Ins vgo md m 11 M, he convoked i 
eoune il it Constanu , in which In finally igmd to 
leave tin Lombird utusthi light to choose tin u 
own muiiii ipil rultis and to eomltnh tiiitns md 
league’s mmng tin ins Jus dthough In retimed his 
sii])remai\ ovu tin in togitlui with tin now cl 
of imposing u rt un fixed texts I In ddtn ulty ol 
settling the It ih ill dith mms w is is nsu il iggn 
vated in F ’s turn by tin ittitudi ismun d 1 »\ tin 
occupants of the pap il dim, uni it mu turn ltvl\ 
was distrae toil bv tin pit ti unions ot two u\ il pop* s, 
Alexander TIT uni v utor l\ , who c uh e u mu 
niumeated the otlni, uni hmltd tin until* mis 
of the, cliuri h umnst tin u te e v e i d oppnn* nts , md 
it was not till 1 J 7 (> tint F, ift* i las defeat it 
Lignauo, by consulting to acknowledge ITibiu 1 1 , 

| the succt ssor of \h \ unkr TII , is tin right fill pop* 
was enabled to turn his i(t< ution to < J* t m my liy 
lus i neig* tie nu isurt s, In suet ruled m tin no uglily 
humbling Ins trouolt sonn v issil, I limy the Lion, 
Duke of Biiuuswnk, md thus uuslimg tin Guellic 
power in Gummy F in uh Pol mil tnlml uv 
to the euipne, iiistd Boh* mu to tin j mk a 
kingdom, md tin nurkgr itdoru of Vustui into 
] an liidept lidt nt lnndituy dm by fn llSh, I', 
t having setthd tin ill ills oi tin unpin, md pro 
clumtd uimcrsii p< u * m his dominion 4 -, n signed 
the government t<> las eld*s< son Henry, md, 
at the head ol lu 0 , 00 <) m* n, sit forth toi tin Holy 
Land, accompimed by his steoml son, l*n rtmk 
of Swain i, tin found ti of the *)r<hr *»t 'iuitome 
Knights Aitu g uuing two grr it vntefhes ov*r 
the Saracuis it Phdcmie limn and leomiim, n w is 
drowned (llhd) m i mo of S>m, while trying 
to urge his hoise uro, the stream JIis ionium 
were rescued by lus son, mel lmind it Tyre '1 In 
death of F, wludi led to tho dispersion of tn* 
Crusaders befoic my mite rial idvntigr had bun 
obtained o\ Pi the IuIkIJm, e\< ited the ehejiest gutf 
m Germany, where Ins rm m*»ry his always bun 
cherished as tint of tin )>» »t and wiirst ol his rie < 

F was i patron of h irning md erne ted nuny 
admnablc laws, some ol win* h are still in foict 

FREDERICK II oi Guwvw giandson of 
the fonnei, and son of the Empuoi Henry VI , and 
of Constance, heirtss of Snily w is born in 1101 
His mother seemed the favmi ol Pope innocent 
III for her infant son, by * once *1 mg many import 
ant privileges to the papil chut, ind after the 
<*ml war which had i aged in Germany for eight 
years between the n\a] claimants ot the throne, 
Philip of Swabia and Otho IV, was brought to 
an end by the agency of Innocent, F succeeded 
168 


(1212) in obtaining tho support of the German 
electors On his piomismgto undertake a crusade, 
the pope sanctioned his coronation at 
Chapelk m 1215 lake his grandfather, F. WMI 
actuated by an ardent desire' lor tho consolidation 
of the pipe ti il powu m Holy at the expense of tha ' 
IKnitilaatt , w lm h lu w isht d to roduce to the rank 
of a mm aulmpisteipal dignity Having secured 
tho nomniitum of Ins son Henry to tho rank of 
king of tin Romans, and appointed Archbishop 
KngJbt it of Golugne as lim vicegpront, he lew 
Germuiv ami attu li iving boon e rowned emperor 
it Koim in 1220 tit voted himsJf to the task of 
oigamsing his It ilun tuiitoues He founded tho 
uimusity of N iph s, -guv t e m mirage 1 mt nt to the 
im dual school ot Silei no invite d to lus court and 
pitiomsul nun of 1* lining, poets, and artists, and 
< oiniuis uoiie d Jim JitiKiUor, Petrus do Vinoiw, to 
di iw up i t och ol Itws, to suit all e lasses of his 
Gtinun md J tali m subjects F *s st henios tor tho 
union t)f his vast md wulJy scattered dominions** 
wue, howfver, fi nst r \t* «l by r the re Iractory ( on- 
dutt ol tin Lombud utns, iml still moie by the 
iriogim* of the pop* s Hoiionus 111 md Gregory 
IV, who Ihi* item ti lum with e \t ojumume atmu 
iml* ss li* i til li 11* * J Ids plidg* of b iding a uusade 
lie nig * onip* lit d to cl* put oil this expedition, ho 
m id* tin in u ^Miy jin jin items loi its pioseeuCiou, 
but i pi stilt in t hiving bioktn out among his 
tioops m th< Mohh, lit ?< turned m Juste to Italy, 
only 1o 1 m igun loieed iw ty by p uni till eats 
Hus second attempted u us uh proved more suc- 
cessful, md in 122s notwithst indmg the miJima 
tions oi tin ]»opt, md the tie u lit ry of the Knights 
ItmpUrs 1 extolled a ten y< aih’ tiuci from the 
Mush in min, mel leu* * d him to gn r * upJuusulem 
mil tlu terntory uouml Joppa and N i/aicth Tho 
nnt ol Ins hie w vs hjm lit m bunging lua l the Hums 
Lombud subju U to sub|<*tion, and in tountci 
vt ting ill* mti ignis of the pope, the le billion of 
lus oldest son, and the tnac liny ot lus fnuul and 
mimsl<i,th< < ’li met 11* n Petrus de Vimn, wdioww 
suHputid of dUmptmiT t«> jMiihon lum F, wlm 
diL*l sudd* nly m 12H the jmis * sh ir of seven e rovvim, 
w is tli* most k ( ouijilislie d soveitign of tin midello 
ig< s, Joi li* no 1 only spot* md vuoft the bix lari 
gu ( oiumoii to Ins ‘-ubjuts, but lie w is famed 
hu In talent is i minnesinger, md for Ins »kill 
in all knightly * \* i < 1 st s, wild* ho wrote Jahoiato 
ti* itis« s on n itm il liiwloiy md jihilosopliy His 
sLiong symp ithie s with Ins Italian mothu land, and 
lus (inn nutting t ndt ivour-. to < Ht iblish a com 
]iu t md ill snjir* me * injure m Italy, wertj the 
( iiiHH, not only of Ins own misfortunes, but of 
tin rinse ntrt which be brou dit upon the Geiman 
e id pi r* by cmhruling lum in costly v uh abroad, 
and hading him to m gleet the we Jtue, and nacij* 
lice the mt* lists of his Gmn m mbjeets Sees for 
bteehnek f vnel Fn d* rie k J I , R uune t, <1* Htlurfit* 
tin Uo/i n<*l<nt{)in Sismondi, Jtnhnn Jitj/ubhc# , and 
h in a)# in tfa 1 1id</I( A'}/* Voids Lombardcn 
bund, hunk, Utstholit* haner J unlink l [ 

FREDERICK III, eu Giilwinv Freelenrk 
wlm w is P HI us Lmperoi of Gummy, F IV os 
King ed Guminv, md J' V is Duke of Austria, 
w vs bom m 141"), bung tho sou of J)uko Emwt, 
of the htyiiui hr inch eif tie lmu»e of Hap^burg. 

At the ige ot 20, In unelcrtook an exjicdibion 
to the Hdy land, and on Iuh jetuin, m con- | 
jmutioii Willi Llh i if tie s brother, Albetfc the I 
l»rodi^ d In asHinried the government of hw here-' 
Hit try dominions cd the Duchy of Auatna, the 
n v t nui s <»f w hie h «e ti ru ly cxci e dod 10,00() marks, 
(Jn the eb ith of the Empe ror All>crt II , he was 
unammoudv elcctcel as hw successor, and tW0 J 
year-- afW wards m 1442, he was solemnly crowned 




EKBDBRICS. 


at Aix la-Chapolle , ten years later, he received married, in. 1613, Elisaheth, tbs daughter of Janies 
the linjicnal crown at the hinds of the pope at VI of Scotland and L of England, through whoso 

Rome, and in 145.3 seam cl the ardiducal title to ambitious counsels he was induced to take a pro- 

his family His reign was a prolonged struggle minent part in the proceedings of the union of 
against domestic intrigues ind loreign aggressions tin Protestant princes of Germany, and finally. 
One of his most trouble some opponents was his I although against Ilia own inclinations, to accept the 
brother Albert, who rt hue (1 to give up tlio piovmees I title of king of Bohemia. His complete defeat act 

which he hold until h< hid umxrd a lirge Mini ot j the bittlc of Prague terminated his shortlived 

money, but notwithst Hiding those causes ot uiuoy <njo\m< nfc of tlie regal crown, of which lie ic turned 
! once, and while John Hum iclc -» Goiunus, it tin no other mLDioiial but the mocking title of ‘The 
head of a Iiungari in uinv,o\«nm <\ustri i, and lud Winter King’ Ridicule and contumely followed 
siege to Vienna, and tin Hamper Sior/i possiswd him wh< rovi i lie went, and the lost of his life "was 
himself of the mi pi tj il 1 h f <»i Mil in, on tin cvtiw spirit uicxili uudci the bun of the empire, and 
turn of the mail Jim ot tin \iseouti F u warned with no nsouiccs beyond those which, lie could 
absorbed m Ins own |u n it< studu i, m iouhc d himself "Unn flow tin gi in rosity of his friends. In 1623, 
only to attempt, bv tlu ml of Ionian uumnuic , Ju w is dtcliod to hi\e foiiiitul his electoral title 
to let ovei tin ciown luuK ot wliuli tin House wd Ins dominions m the 1* ilatin ite which were 
of Austim had bun elepnved Ills pnsill uumou c conhmd upon Ins cousin, Maximilian ot Havana, 
subserviency to tin pipil i li ur, md Jus wiuun^ tlu In id < t the ( itholn h iguc 
policy, irntitcd the dutm. who it mu turn FREDBR l(‘K I, oi Di swauk, was bom i» 
Vmcnahcd tlu design of dc pu ing him md nonunit J471, md dud m 1511 During the disturbed 
llig George Podu Hr md king ol Hole nil i, to tlu x < mn ol lux mpln w, Fhnsti m II, lit* bohned with, 
imperial throm w lule it e nt i m_I« d Jnm m qu »n 1( so mucli < mnmsputum, tJi it tlu choice of tho 
on account ol tho sums ion to tin Pil fcm eft uul n it ion till upon him when Ihe king was deposed, 
other questions ot G< rm m p<»li<\, md dipM\<el lll( [ ] u w M j u « d to tlu throm ill 1521 He 
the chuicli m G< rin my i»f tli it mde pi mli m v loin shewed in it uudt} to Jus unfoitumtc ri lative, 
the thraldom ot the pipil e li m which it hid w hom he de Limed in e lose < iprmt\ but lie was 
been the object ol the < mini il ot J.isil to see uie L politic ruler Ju 1727 be embi it< d the Lutheran 
to it The contempt m wlueh 1‘ w is held w is fujh > v hi<h he <-.tibb d in lus dominions by 
made appirtnb on the deitli ot Iuh w ird, Jiadislms ]l lf must uluti u\ nu asu s 

lung of llmi 'uy uni H-lumiv, v.llm.a < I.il.Ii.i., KKLm!mrK; m „ h j> ryvxPK tho Bon of 
when, notw it list uxlmo Ins just m. 1, ..sums to this f ., |llshm lv „ , ll(>1 , m MUUCl k.l to tho 

inhuitunu In u ib jusm.I ovm tin ,h o,,h ot til. lhlim( m lbls Ulll ,l.ul in It, 70 The « of his 
former h iviin; (hobeu (.l oijri 1 <>«h, h. m.l ts thu. , lllu lui!n |, u l bi.m.J.t tin conutn, to a state 
kmg-UK tlwofth, lit.. hitlhii. (O.MOOS ()f ,,, lt , essmu.l , md uoUutlut md.n- aU 

Hm brother Albert s <k ttl. in 1 (. Humid lmn lltK ^ fn>rts <„ lliulltull ,,, u( , [.’ w „ continually 


‘ \ ; , his dlorts to inuntun peu<, 1' w is continually 

Hhmt rq.n.oo 1, ran niton. I .l.stni l,m. , s nnl , ml , mlul ln ttu f , uul ,i otho. nilw.uB, ami 
gave him noss.ssmn ot l | M >«> \nstm but h, j , |1H „ n « is twice t.. mea.il by 

wm rojxate illy i min nihil m i|uuiils with loilu , u ,; u , a , s \ ntU l thiu „ u |,| v< krny, cIo.Iob 
brand and Alatlluas tin 1 arte i oi whom several’ ■ ■■ - 


wwna mm mou nos in. nm siv.rn , tlM1 UOI tt is p „ „ , ,tiblisUeil till attrr 

times lwsiog.il Vi. mo, m.l luollv .hsposs. ss.,1 t , u , u l(h ’ (lM - h u)( j !u „f F fit was 


lum ot eveuy town oj nnpoitimi in Ins lurtcli 
tary domains lu the nu mveluk the 'lurks wen 


i click nd me men il>h k\ the c h mge c ftu ted in th» 
r uir htuiioii wliuli, itte 1 hiving been in some 


' , ,, . , eon litmioii WHICH, lire 1 u ivmg ueeii in some: 

Buttool to l.nsl. til. » .omimsts ,,, 1'u.opo nnt. „ . I, < (m, « is at on. i .lon-ulmto ihc.eOi- 

they 1.1.1 I.iwi.ii.a ... lt;s. tnlm.e'i.v ... 1 «. » , 111(1 ni.mu.li> b^tlu lolunlary mt of 

to l nmol I an, l in 14, ; I» Ml/b.u,' , ilth.mji th( <mnmm|S Ull , , kr ,^ „ho, t.oin abh.n.enrc of 
a nifoi.ms ..pp,.s,t„», et I n .mts.t w.mbl , is.ly lhe Ilo |„i lt>i sun, ml. x.l to the o own tlu, hb.-rt.es 
love imt i <Uhmto s to thu, ,n,„mli,mnt. , „ atl(1 „ hl()l t ,„ y ], J(l hlth(rt <, enioyed. 
On the .hath ot Mat thus m I4<)t» I ^ t|u sm . lllgl Uisotut, vn.l irusponsible. 

Austna but he w cs obliged to acknowledge Lniuc 

fjftilislauB ot bolumii n king ot Huugaiv 'Plus Vlt KDKRH 'li A , ol Dr\UAfK, the son &xi(k 
mortihc itiou was soon billowed bv his eicttli, in huuessoi ot ('hristnn VI, w^as boin m 1723^ 
1493, ittei an ingloiious ic ign ot >1 >c us, which iscendccl the tluom in 1 1 lb, and died in 1766*. 
did nothing to mhuue tlu prosperity oi progress b uing t^ic u put it ion of haiiug been oiic of the 
of the empire, dthougli the Linus who puipitioiis vi s * s t momrehs of his time Denmark 

to both But although F mghetod tin intucsU «wtd to him tin mere ise of hei national wwilfeb, 
and duties ot the iiiijk'iuI ciown to indulge m md tin cst ihhshnunt of \arious branches of com- 
the pursuit of lus UumiiLo studne m ilchemy imne md in unit ic tine F estabhslied i Green- 
astronomy, and hot my, lit ue\u lost in op] mi 1 uul ( ‘ompanv opened the Ame nc in colonial trade 
tumty of piornotmg tin vggr uidismu nt ol lus own {to ill Jus subpets loiuided the military ociidomy 
f muly, whith ho \ cry m ite li ills seemed b\ mur> ; °1 benoe, in Jbumark, and caused schools to be 
mg lus son and mu lessor, M ivnmli m to Aim, opt mil it Bergen md Tiondhpm, in Norway, for 
tho rich lioness of Chillis the Bold ot BurgiimK , l he lustiuctum of tlu Liplmdcrs Hc^establishod 
F was tempi tato eh\out ]nisimomoiis, scinpulous uli tines ot punting mel sculpture it Gope nhagen, 

about tntlcs, sinqile in Ins habits, jrae llic m his md >-< nt i numbei (if learned men— among whom 
disposition, and natiualh nnse to cvitiuu or 1 " hi ihr, the father of the historian- -to travel 
i vcitemont. From lus turn, tin impend dignity j uul in ike t vplenations m the Fist 
continued dmost lmedituy in tin House ot I FUFDEKICK VI, op Denmark, the son of 
Austria, which has ]H«rpi tented tlu use of his < Jmstuui VLI and Caroline Matildi of England* 
faxouiitc Aexit e, A K I 0 l , Austmr /\t Jinfmate | w< * s bom in 1768, and assumed the regency of the 
Orln Urtirtv* See -Firms Sylvius, Jii*tona , Coxe ! kingdom in 1784, on account ot the insanity of hig 
Uouw of A loti ia I titlnr, on whose death, iu 1808, he ascended the 

FREDERICK V , Pi.t>ce Pai aiiaf — Frederick throne In this reign, feudal seifdom was abolished* 
V, Electoral Prim* Pdofcme, wis born m 15%, ' monopolies abrogated, the cnmmal code amended, 
succeeded to tho Palatinate m 1610, was king ot and the slave-trade prohibited earlier than, in any 
Bohemia from 1619 to 1620, and died in 1632. He | othci country, In 1800, Denmark joined tho 





m«n(ua« confederation formed between Russia, 
Sweden, an4 Rrussm, which led to retaliation on the 
part of England, to the seizure by that power of all 
banish vessels m British jiorts, and to the despatch 
;Of a powerful fleet, undci Sir Hyde Parker and 
Kelson, to give efficacy to the perempfcoi y demand 
that the regent should withdraw from the conven ( 
tion His refusal to accede to tius demand was 
followed by a fjeico m\al engage ment, in winch j 
the Danish fleet was dniost wholly dibtioycd A. 
peace was concluded on the it gents withdi iw il ' 
from the confedc r ition , but m e on si queue o of bis 1 
persisting to mimtam ui ittitiuU of ncuti ilitv, 
instead of combining with Guat Ihitun igainst 
Napoleon, tlu w u vv is re.mvve.el m 1S(>7 b> the 1 
appearance, before (Vipuili ilmi ot i Ihitisli Hot, 
bearing envois who summoned F fo <nt<i into 
an alliance with Engl uni, md to sum mb i bis tint 
and arsenals, ind the < istle ol Cionboig com 
nundiug tlio Sound On bis Tehmal, Hope nil igeu 
was bomlmided foi time divs, the almonds uni | 
docks dcstmv id, ami all Uu shipping disibh d sunk, 
01 earned to Engl iud 'Phi', blow piril\s»d tin 
national uwmm> uni it leqimcd the lumsi of 
much disc u turn on tlu putot tlu <'ove mine lit, md 
grt it enduiuui on tint of tlu people, to prevent 
the nrtiiudiibh mm ot tlu emintiv Sm u tmg 
undu tin tie itm* nt w hu h lu h ul t \p« i u ni< dTimu 
the English, the Duush nmn u< li In . urn the ilk 
of N ipoh oil in* l Miflt i < d piopiutioii i Il> alter 111 
overthrow of bis r input In 1 s 1 1 \oiw iv vv u 
taken h> flu dins tiom Denmuk, uul give u to 
Sweden T'l ic st xU In < um buikiupt, mid m mv 
years passed In ton onb i could hi nstond to 
the fin uuts Not w itlist mdm r Jus uUuritu t< n 
den ucs, F so f ir yielded to tin mt>' incuts ot tlu 
times us to give lus subjects, u IS 11, i icpn 
sentfitive council md a libci ib jonstilution lit 
died Dcccmbei 3, IS 10 

FREDERICK VII, op V swvik tlio leigung 
king of Dana uk w is boiu n J80S uul sue c cidul 
hifl fatbei, ChiiKtiui VU , m ISIS r I lit prm 
cipal cveuts of In i mgr nive in < n tlu wais md 
diplomatic ncgoti ttinqf musing out ot the jevolt 
of the duchies of am uul Mesvig h j v 1, uul 

the vexed questioner tin puk e 'Sion to 1)< nmuk 
Proper and tlu dm 4 cm on tlu d< itli of tlu king 
and of ins mule, the hen jnc sumptn c, both oi 
whom ire childless Notvv itlist Hiding the heavy 
expenses of the wu tin finiiucs Jim been coil 
siderably augments d and tin mile nil piosptnlv ol 
the country li is incieisi <1 dunng tlu pit sent n Vn. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM, In kj. of I5i i \s 
WICK, born in 1771 intend tin Pi ussian nmu 
at an eaily age, iud v\ w utively engaged wilh 
the armydimiig tlu v\ 11 with Prince 111 1792, uul 
again m 180b, «uul w is t ik« 11 pusonu witli LUueln 1 
at Leipsic On tlu di ith of his fathu ami ddt 
brother, ho would have sucenckd to tin dukedom, 
as his other biothcrs wen incapieitakd by disc as* 
for iHignmg, had not Napoli on put a vtto on 1ns 
accession to pow c r Ikin' icsolvcd to tike put 111 
the war against the Punch he i iued 1 fits corps m 
Bohemia, and threw him 5 * 11 into Saxon*, which In 
waa, however, speedily compcllc d to irac uati Afte r 
the total defeat of the Austrians m 1803, the duke 
determined to leave Ocnniuv , uul with lus corps 
of 700 ‘black hussais,’ and MM) infantry lit begin 
his masterly retreat Alter v irious skirmishes, in 
one of which he defeated the We stphalian com 
maador Wellmgerodc and a picfod detichment of 
troops, he reached Brunswick, m the neighbourhood 
of which he gamed a victory at 0 el pe r over 4000 
‘yfeatph&li&ns, commanded by General Reupel He 
next crossed the Weser, and having reached Elsfleth, 


| and taken possession of a sitfficient number ttf vessels 
and seamen, ho ombai keel his troops, and finally, .« 
aftei stopping at Heligoland, landed m England 
with lus men m August 1809 He was received 
with uitliiiMi mm , and having entered the English 
service with his men, subsequently took part in the , 
I\ ninsuliu vv u vvheio ho served with distinction* , 
leoeivmg fiom tlu Ihitisli government an allowances 
of UiftOO 1 viai, which he u tamed till lus return to 
his own dominions 111 181 > Altliough no prince 
could be nunc 1 unmtlv In nt on miming tin wclfoiw 
of hm snbjn ts his eiioits f ill* d utti 1 ly from the 
untiunU md injudicious natuie of tlu reforms ho 
eude. ivoun d 1 o clhct, while the migmtude ot his 
mild uv< t iblishnu uts, which w« k quite uusuited v 
to tin liim 1 1 d extent of lies tc inf oi u s, excited the v 
ill will ot Lus pinph Hi punid tlu allied army 
with Ins Jiussus iltci tlu i« t in 11 of Napoleon from 
Llln unt till glonmisly while leading oil lus men 
d Qu tt 1 1 lb h, on tlu loth of June 1 M 5 
FREDEHirK WlLldVM TOumok ow Bjian - 4 
1 'ivirn commoulf 1 ilh<l ‘Hie (}i*eat Elector , 1 
w is beirn 111 10 J 0 , Ruauehd to the ihctotato m 
1010 md dud 11 l 1 (>s 8 On bib at cession, he 
found in einptv e \c In qiu i, tlu towns and cities 
di jiopul itcsl uul tin* whole eleefcoiile devastated 
by tlu tivijcs c*t the Swielish uul Imperialist 
iriuies elm ing the r l hn t y \i us’ War, which was 
not v<t < oiu ludi d ivluli 1 portion ot Iiih inherit- 
itin li ul <\«il lieefi eon list ite el by the bwodos. 

His lirsl icts v\u< to n_ulito tlu fin uicus, and 
to tone bub 1 tie ii y ot iu uti ility with Sweden, 
wliuh h tt him it b mine to «le vote hnnse It to the 
01 g uusation of bis uinv, uul the re peopling of tho 
eleseite.il towns uul vilbures bv iru ms of immigra- 
tion JU' tlu tie d\ of We nt pi 1 ilia, through which 
lie* lost Htvinl linjuutant [lines, ho iceovercd 
tlu e istein portions ot 1 ‘onnrima, 1 Toll c rmteiu, the 
1 bishoprics of H.lIIm rstadt Muule n, and K imui, ou 
hy ]»rnu ipalitie s, uul the levcimon of tin arch- 
bishopric of JV 1 nrdebuig Jn the course of ten 
v< ars Ik li.id, bv the lie Ip ol bis gem rils, Dorllhnger, 
Sfbomberg md Kimuuberg, ere ded in inrny of 
nu n oigmiMel on tin .Swidinh model, iml 
hivin' In 1 11 const! um el to « ntn into an iilli uicei 
with < Mi u bs lie eei opci tied with him in the 
f ilcin^ e»f W u * 1 w vv Inc ii wis (fleeted at the cost 
ol 1 cost sail 01111 try engige merit in 1 (>j 6 In 
lei urn Jor this eonpndion F W see lire d the 
e m uu ip it um of bis IhiiKMin dueliy from ita former 
depenehn«e on lhil uul 3 ho iggieamonH of Louis 
XLV 011 the Klu lush frontie 1 il.unud tlu elector, 
w ho indue e d tlu < mpe mi, the king eM Denmark, nml 
tlu Ele 1 tot of Jfes t Hissed, to e nte 1 into a league 
igamwt h ranee The usult was unfivouiahle to 
tlu » ui e ot Uu Genu m prune h, uul F W wan 
e»bliL r ed te> content liini-s If with making highly dis 
ulv ml igeous te 11ns r l lu w 11 wis noon renewed, 
uul Ibande nbuig w v- igun i pre y to the incursions 
oi the S\\« dt s, who, at tlu mstigifiem of IjOUIS, 
ulvuued upon Ikrhn, 1 lym r w iste everything on 
tlu 11 much 'Idle ele 1 tor, who had taken up his 
wmte r (pi ut* i-. in hiuiconi, huriicd across the 
Elbe it tlu* lu id ol Jus r iv dt>, and having signally 
1 ek r i 4 m[ tlu Swedes, eliovi Hit in from Ins domi- 
nions If tlu e imie ror hut been true to Ins word, 
and supported him, E -W might h m» made head 
igmist the Ere inli, but be mg forsaken by the 
other tie mi 111 pimces, and lus dominions overrun 
bv th* 1 1 oops of Gom , b< as obliged to agrete to 
tlu ti* ety of St Ge riiiain, bv which he refltorod ad 
hj^ e oiupu Kts to the w * (lc s, in return for the withf 
1 drawal of the French mmy, and the [layment to 
him of ui indemnity of 300,000 crowns. Frog® 
this time forth, J i ' Vt d< voted himself to the took 
of consolidating the prosperity of his domtmems. 
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During his reign, he more than tripled the area of 
his territories, and by Jus generous reception of 
20,000 French Protestants after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, and the uu ouragement which 
he afforded to the linmigiatiou of Dutchmen and 
other foreigners, hr augine ntcel the pujmlation of 
his states, and lTitiodm < d numuouH industrial uls 
among his subjects He founded the umvimity 
at Duisburg, and the royal library at Berlin, xnd 
reorganised the universities of Frankfurt on the 
Oder, and Komgbbeig, opined cuixls, established i 
system of posts, and • u itly f id irgul and be mtihed 
Berlin lie left i y\ oil tilled c\c lu (pie i anel x highly 
organised army »S< * Oiluh, (Jtvli d^> Pnu 
Staata im 17 Jnhih Be il IS > ( ) 

FREDERICK TIT , Pile mu 01 T»ie \ mu mi in 
son and suuchsoi of the foime r, md the in t kmi; ot 
Prussia, was horn in lb 77 , md sum ceded to tin 
electorate of ill unle nbiug in IbSS Hi ixhibitid 
The same /cal is liis fitlnr f ni th< 1.1,1 md mi im nt 
and amebof ation of lus dominions, but in w is 
distinguished from linn by Jay idum itmn of \ oujs 
XI V r , whose pomp and luxmiom displ i\ In inutile cl 
at his own emu t lb suppoib d \\ ilium ot Oi min 
in lus attempt on Tmglincl, and give lnui 1 sub idy 
of 0000 men, which, unde 1 tin eoiuinmd or M ush il 
Schombe rg, contiibiited to gun tin Metmy it the 
Boyne which deeideel the tUe oi I mu * H I 1 w 1, 
always lesxely to le nd tioopn md mom \ to Ins illus, 
lu suit 0000 of lus best men to ud tin lmpe 
rulists iganist the 'Links md ilthou^h lu lint with 
the same inirmtitude islnsfitlur lu sue a e di <1, by 
tre atu s, t x< h mge s, md pmchiM ,111 \ 1 13 eon ule 1 
ably tvfccnelmg lm teintmns, uni ifti 1 111 m\ ye irs’ 
nogotl itions, In imliued the emperoi lo igiee to tin 
1 Crown Tie it} ,* by w lue II mietiun Im pe 1 mission 
to assume' the title ot King ol I iiismi he bound 
hunse It to luiinsh cut 1111 eontiugini-e of 11m md 
money to the. Impend geixenmunt soon is 

this treity hid bce'u signed, l 1 ' hisUmd 111 nud 
Win te r with ill Ins family mdeouit to Ivoingshe 1 j 
while, on tlio lMh lummy 1701, lu plueel flu 
ciown on Ins own In id lie dud lebiiiny 2 \ 
171 1 F did mueli to tmlullish balm when lu 
founded tin Roy d \cid«my e>t N mins, md the 
Acaehmy of F untmg uni N ulplim , 1 1< e It d sn e i il 
ohiuches, and l ml nut imuit lem-. sti« t H lb cslxb 
lislndaemut ot appo d it B« 1I111 built the pilue 
of (lliailottuilnug, nul tmuidcd the mnvcisity it 
Hdlo, but lus aetions weic ge ne 1 illy lnlbnneed 
by a loxe of displ ly md lus v unty togctlni with' 
his neglect of those who had Mixed lum, nude linn 
person illy unpopul 11 dtlimigh lus piluotic love ol 1 
Germany redeemed m the eycsol lus eountiynun, ' 
many of his bid points 

FREDERICK W 1 LLT 4 M l , 01 Pi i ssi y, bun 
ill 1088 , was ill dmoste\eiy pirlunlu the oppoute 
of his fathei Fieeleruk T He w is simple md 
almost penurious in his h ibit*, dte nine to busmes , 
pxssionately lone! oi militaty 1 whims, but a\en>e 
to mental udtix ition nul b»nd ot tin society of 
the low uni llhterite, while lie cuued to the 
utmost lus ideas ot arluti iry power nul the divim 
nght of kings The public events of his Ttign we ie 
ot little importance, ilthough hi w is continually 
implicited m foreign w xrs uni he suppoitesl tin , 
cause of Stanislaus of Pol md mel xssiste (l Austria in 
htr e on tests with I ram c lie elicd 111 1740 By Ins 
economy and leforms in the finances, he was able 
to indulge his tistt foi the oigams ition of nnhtaiy 
forces, while lus childish loveot tall solelior> induced 1 
him to eonuivt at the most Higimt outrages both! 
at home and abroad for kidnapping tdl men uni 1 
forcing them mto lus senate the it suit of tins j 
system was, that he left at lus death a w ell drilled 1 
500 


army of 70,000 soldiers, af whom a large proportion 
• weic men of gigantic stature What was of more 
1 consequence to hi» son and successor was, that his 
exchequer contained 9,000,000 thalers, and that 
his kingdom had attained an area of more than 
4 r ),0<K) square miles, and a population of upwards 
of 2,240,000 See Morgen atom, Ueher Frudrich 
\Y ilh dm 1 (Braunach 1793) , F Forstei, Geach, 
Ft i< dt uk Wdktlni f * I (Pots 1835) , Carlyle, Hist 
of I / u ditch II , uilhd Fndencl the Great 

FltED FRICK II , of Prisma, surnained ‘the 
(111X1,’ was tin son of Frcde lick William I and 
tin t'nnccss Sophn Doiothca, dxughtu of Heorgc T 
of (Jrt it Bntuin, and was bean m 1712 His early 
ve w*ie spent under tlu lesti tints of an 11 k- 

some unlit iry training, and a ligid system of 
education His imp itione e under tins discipline, 
Ills twtf Im miiMc .mel Fioneli liter ituro, and lus 
devotion t<» lus mother, give use to dissensions 
Im twee 11 t ithe r mel -.on, iml re suite d 111 an attempt 
on the put of F to escape to the couit erf his uncle, 
( b 01 ge H of Engl mel Being sci/cd in tlu act, his 
1 conduct w is yj it« el with still gie ite i seventy, and 
lit himse It w is kept in close confinement, xvluk his 
trie ml md routed uit 1 ie nte n mt K itt, w as executed 
in 1 is sudit, ifte i h iv mg be e n 1) irbai orisly ill tieatcd 
by the king \< < oi elm * to some reports tlu prince’s 
lilt would hive bom saeuluoel fei tin fury of hi S 
i itln i hid not th« mgs ot Sweden md Poland 
mtue e ele el m Ins f u r H i\ mg humbly &ucd for 
]» 41 <](iii lie w xs like led, mel illowed to xetirc to 
Ruppm, yvlmli, wifli tin town ot Rliciusbc rg, was 
lu stow e d upon him nl7H Hen lie eontimieilto 

I I Side till tile kings lie ith, sun eeiuuU d by me 11 of 
le lining md in cone poneltme with Yedtiui, whom 
he e sp* t i illy idum e d md othi l ]*hil<»se>]ihe rs , lent 
on Ins iceession to tin tbimn in J 7 40 , he laid iside 
the'sc ]m u i ful pursuits md it one e give c\ ultimo 
ot Ins txhnts is x Ie « islitoi md lus dete imm ition 
to t ike m letive slim in tin politic il md w irliko 
movements oi Hie ige His fust nnlitarv exploit 
V\ is tei < r nil l Me toi ) it Aloliwit/ eivu tile Vustnaris, 

III 1711 which IK illy ele i lde I the life e>f Silesia, 
ind seemed to Piussii the allixiui ot Franee and 
Tie >li i mi i \imthe r x u tor \ over the 1* mpi r ss Maria 
r I lie re sis tieM»ps m uh him mister of t T ]»j»oi and 
1 a >vv e i Silt si x, ami ele>sed the fust Silesian w xr The 
seeotnl Silesian yv xi, which ended in 17H, from 
winch F ntnedwitli uiginuite el te mtonca aud the 
reputitiem e ») being one oi the first commanders of 
the age, w r is feJlowtd bv x [>e kx of tlevtn years, 
which he dexoted to the nn])iov ement of the xarious 
ele p u tine nts of govcniincnt, mel of the nation 
gcuie i illy”, to the oi g mis ition of his army, «and the 
indulge in c oi Ins life r u y t istes Tire thud Silesian 
war oi ‘the *4e ven Ye xrs’ War,’ was begun m 1750 
by tlu' my isum e»f Saxony — a step to which F 
xv is dr ix e n by the fear that he was to be deprived of 
Silcsi x by the illie d confe deration of France, Austria, 
^i\e»ny md Russia This contest, y\lnth was one 
of the most remaikible of modern times, secured 
to F i decided influence in fin aft urs of Europe 
genu illy is tlu' ii itm il result of the preeminent 
genius w huh he had shewn both undu defeat and 
y u toi y but ilthough tins war crippled the powers 
of all uigigecl in it, it left the Inline c of European 
jxditn s line hinged It lequircd all the skill and 
in\ e ntix c gc nuts of F to repair the t vils which 
his country hid suffered by the w ir In 1772, he 
sli ire el in the partition of Poland, and obtained as 
his portion all Polish Prussia and a part of^Oreat 
Pol xml , urd by the' treaty of Tesclien, m 1779, 
Austri i w us obliged to consent to the union of 
the Piancoman provinces w ith Prussia, and he was 
thus enabled to leave to his nephew and successor 
a powerful and xvell-oi gammed kingdom, one half 
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larger in area than it had been at his own accession, 
with a fuU treasury, and an array of 200,000 men 
He died at the chateau of Sans Souci, August 17, 
1786 Frederick the Gnat is said to have 1 inherited 
all his father’s < xu llene os and none of his defects ’ 
His courage, fertility of resource, and indomitable 
resolution, cannot bt too highly praised. Not the 
least wonderful of his achievements was his con 
tnvrag to earn on lus bloody cunpaigns without 
incurring a penny ol debt A tiue spirit of si If 
sacrifice — though not, perhaps, foi tin highest ends - 
was iu him Neva was king inou liberal tow irds 
his submits Iu Silesn, where vvai had maily 
rumed the inhibit mts, he oih< it nutted the 
taxes for six months, and m Pomoi mix and Ne w 
Brandenbuig foi two ytais, while his govt mount 
was c unit d on with rigid economy, such as lOmopc 
luid ntvu be fou witnessed But not only vv is 

his government otonomu il, it w is essentially just 
Religious persecution was unknown, civil oidu 
eveiywben prcviihd, pioputy w is si ( uri , in d the 
press w is fiet On tin othei hand, F s f mils \uk 
iar from being ft w Fdm itnm had muh him 

French in all his ide is atul pn indues , md in those 
days, to In In mb w is to be sc<pti< il Hi w is 
utterly utu ons< ions of tin grind liitilhctud md 
spiutu d life th it w is ibout to spiing up m Oil 
man}, and to m iki it igun th< guiding stu «>t 
Europt, is it li id bun in tin di\s of Lutlur 1I» 
was m fut, almost ignoi int of Ins u itivi 1 ingungi , 
whuh f inommi, lu dc spi i d as serin b u Imuc , 
though befon lm dc itli Loi tin hid published his 
Out* ion lit > ht Iniuji n, Sort (tit's <>t 11 <)f/ni % J ftlm/t hut 
in Tauns , md nnn\ ot bis fine status wlnli h mt 
beanies i vainty ol Ussir work., hid ilso given 
to the woiid his m isti i |n<<« the Cntupn of Pan 
Reason Tin new Iitnitui w is < ssi nti illy one nf 
belief uid aspirition .md then foil dun to tin 
tendencies of the royal disciple of Voltanc who h id 
learned fiom his in ist» r to cln rish at emci contc in] >t 
and suspicion of his fellow ciratnn s r J Ins disign c 
able feature of his thai u Id mm uud with }ius 
He decliridthi eih/( n c 1 e--* to be dcstduti ihki ot 
ability and lnmoui, md re hid not on tin lo\i of tin 
nation, but on his aimy and puw 1 w is i n ly 

voluminous wiitii Of his nunnrous winks ill ol 
winch are wntti n m French, his .!/» won is pom 
semi d FJ/tsfom c A Biund< nhout '/, md Hinton t <f< 
la Ouern di A ipt 4ftv, exhibit pti hips Du greitest 
powers of disruption, but dl c vinci tilent of no 
common orilti llic Academy of Beilin, 1 tin 
direction of Fieilenck Willi im IV, In ought out 
a fine edition of lus collected wot ka 111 oitavo 
and quarto, 1840— 1851 Iicdmck left no < hilditn 
and was sue eec ded by his in pin w , 1 re lu u k Willi mi 
IT See Curl} h, History of 7 ’mb ru l ll , l’agc n 1, 
Hvstoirc dc l V Grand (Pai 1810 ), Kndil, 
Oesch d PioiLSHWfh honttfdi (Berl 18G1) 

FREDERICK WILLIAM II , <>1 Prussia, was 
bom in 1744, and du d in 17*17 After 1 prolong! d 
estrangement lx tween his uncle and hirnsdf, In 
regained the goodwill of tin kmg by his valnui 
in the w;ar of the Bav 111 m me cession in 1778, but 
although he succeeded to a well conjoin Lated powe r 
and an overflowing tre isurv , he h id not the cap icity 
to maintain his favourable position Futile or hastily 
undertaken wars wasted Iils resume < s, so that at his 
death, instead of the ovciphis of 70,000,000 thalers 
that had been bequeathed to him, the state was 
hampered with a debt of 22,000,000 His prcdilec 
tion for unworthy favourites, the establishment of a 
strict censorship of the press, and tbc introduction 
of stringent ecclesiastic enactments, alienated the 
affections of the people from him, although his 
natural mildness of disposition had excited the san- 
guine hopes of the nation on his accession. F W 

A 



shared in the second partition of Poland in 1793) and 
thus gamed a considerable addition to his kingdom* 
which, by purchase, inheritance, and other means, 
was augmented during Ins reign by the acquisition * 
of more them 46 <X)0 square miles of territory , 
and 2? millions of inhabit wits The chief internal j 
improx eiuents in this reign wore the introduction f 
of a new code of laws, and a less onerous mode flf 
raising the 1 1 \ es 

l'RFDLIUClv WILLIAM III ,in Prussia, tho 
son ol F 11 di ink William II, was born in 1770* 

II< iail\ took put in the? uliinnisti ition, anel, on 

Ins .mission m 17*17, he at once dismissed tho 
unwoithy iivoimtis of the jnocedmg reign, and 
KMunpmml bv his biautitul young epioen, Louisa 
of Mee Uli iibmg iStulit/, m ule atom of inspection 
thiough tin uuiiK ions piovinees of lus kingdom, 
wifcli 1 view of investigating their condition, and 
(onlnbutmg to then lo< il md general improve- 
ment But although F W w is well mtcntioueef 

md 111 Ins moiil and domestic leUtumu his con 
due t w is <\impJu\, lu lacked the dignity and 
tom of will t<> iope with the difhcultms of his 
position JR Im e flmts to m untun an attitude 

ot iu uti ilit ) in tlic er< it Luio]xan struggle* that 
liul bun (\utid by the wans and victories of 
tlu I 11 m h lu bwvkiiud tlu distrust of all the 
gn it mti (J tllu 111 ]h)\uia of Europe, anil disap- 
pointed tin p»Uy ( b t hi m princes, who had looked 
upon l’lussii as the 11 piotcctross against foi oign 

1 m lme lime 11 th Napoli on s pionnses of support 
md fin iull> mt 1 ntuiTis soon clung' d this neutrality 
to m vlli uue witli liuiee nml foi some time 
l’russii perse vi ted in be 1 dishonourable and solf- 
s< eking poluv, wlneh wis rewinhd Viy the acqui- 
sition ot Mibb slu'im, Padtrbom, and MUnster, 
which uldcd iu itly 4tHK> hiju in miles of territory, 
md li dt a million of mb ihitauts to the king 
doin , but it IuilIIi Hu irpe ite el and systematic 
insults ol Nipohon who despised F W wlule he 
pioft vs<d to tre it linn ns n lrn ml, rmiH(»d the spirit 
ot the nition, mel the king siw limwclt obliged, 
m 1S0A to igiee to i e onu ntion witli Russia, the 
n il object ol wliuh w is to dine Napoleon out of 
Fu in 1113 Ai/un the ti e uhcry of IVussin Jed her 
to m ike 1 new In tly with Fimee, hy winch she 
eoiiHintid to re c < i v e tin electorate of Hanoveir, 
md thus involved lurself in i war with England 

I In insults of Nipohon wue ie doubled vftcr this 
fresh pi oof ed F W s unite lsion The Prussian 

II it ion. In aded 1 y tin ejuce n, now ealleel loudly for 
w u md it the these of 1808, the kmg yielded to 
tlu st iope ds Hostilities began without furthci 
eh Ly , but tin eh ft it e>f the Prussians at Jena, 
Lylm, md Iiudlmd compelled then unfortunate 
mon u< li to sm for p< let The IVussian anny was 
miuhil ited, and the wlioli of tlie kingdom, with tho 

1 exception e.f 0 few fortified plots, renmmel in the 
povve 1 of the Fmich By the mte rve ntion of the 
Impel or Alexander ol Kussi 1 1 peace waH (Jon- 

rhieled, known is tlu Ire ity of Tilsit, by which F- 
VV lost Hu gr< itci jitirt of Iuh re dm, and was 
ihpmcel of ill but tin M'mMxmc of royalty, but 

J* ’lough foi the tie xt ine ye ir« he was a mere tool 
in tin lundH of Napoleon, who sci/exl every oppor- 
tunity of humbling md lrrititiug him, his spirit 
was not / libel ur el, and his unremitting efforts at this 
period ef his life to lPOrgaryKo Iuh enfeeblexl govern- 
ment by we If Hacrdnesof ry kind, endeared buy 

grcitly to his neoplr The disastrous termination 
of 'Napoleon’s ilussim eampaign was the turning, 
joint in llio fortunes of Prussia, for although tho 
Frciuh emjvTor w r aa victorious over the Prussians 
an»l Russians in the battles of LUtzen and Bantam*, ' 
which were fought soon after the declaroti&i of 
war which F -W had made against France, t6 the 
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great joy of his people, m I81d, the allies were soon political opinion, was strictly circumscribed. The 
able to renew hostilities which were earned on life of the king was twice attempted, first in 
with signal success, until they finally culminated m 1 1847 by a dismissed burgomaster, named Tsohech, 
the great battle of Lupfair, m wlurh the Prussians, | and secondly, in 18«>0, by an insane discharged 
under their general, Blucher, earned the gr< atest . soldici of the name of Scfeloge In 1857, F -W 
share of glory The Pc ate oi Vienna restored to was sti/od with remittent attacks of lusanity, and 
Prussia almost all her bn mu possessions, w lnh tlu in 18>S he resigned the management of public 


part taken by the Piumsi m umj under Bluchti in illurs to las l>rotl 
gaming the vntoiy of \Val< rloo, b> which Nipo regent of the km 
Icon’s power wii finally broki u, i usirl tin kingdom 18b0, is William T 
from its abasement 1 loin tb it tunc 1 W di vote d i j^e DER1CTC 
himself to the impioi c im nl of Jus t \h uistc d fat if< s Bruii>w k k m Bi it 


ill urs to Ins brothel and next hen, who acted as 
regent of tin kingdom till his ow n uccesaion, in 
1 8t>0, is William f F W died m 1 8(il 


FRE DERK’TON, the political capital of New 
Brim >w if k, m Bi itisli North Arne nca, stands on the 


but although lx ion the I'nml. inolutiouoi IS JO rlI ^i L t l mn k oi the St lolin, the laig/st liver in the 
Prussia had ntomol Jim old position in itgud 1)tovjntl R , s 5b nnlm to the north-west of the 


to material piospenty d home aid politic il v.on 
eideration abioid, tin king ulln it d too stiu tly to ilic 
old German i(h is of ibsolutism, to gi mt his |m o]> 1< 
more than tin simile si possible inumnt oi public il 


pi me ipal hi apoi t \\ ho h hi ars tin n ime of the stream 
ihovt mentioned, uid it is itself accessible to vessels 
oi 50 tons The popul ition is about b()00 In addi 


more than tin simile si possible miount oi p<>Jilie il , tlon to tin public buddings, which F possesses oa 
liberty Ifc hid nidi t d promised to estiblnh i ( ^] K q , ^ ^ovemnu nt it contains the university 
representative constitution t<»» tlu whole. king lot Kings ( olb gt , whuh independently of other 
dom, but this promts* In wholly i« junli itc d win n I lt<sOUH ( s monn f lnm the bgixlituie an annual 
teminded oi it, andnnuly eitibhslud tin font 1 ojant of 4.2000 

atdnch , or Piovimnl Ibtifcx, \ lord institution, ! ^ rr . _ , , eikX 

devoid of all elite ti\i junvu 1 1 is support of tlio ! I‘ RE IUvRJKhFr ALT), a forlifu el seaport of Nor- 


Russian govtrimnnt in its sm«uimiy methods oi i " in tlu dr ]mi ton ill ( nnt) oi Smile in n, stands on 
duelling re volution u y ti ndi i u n s in Pol md, In vv< d nd ‘ ^ r l ^* d S\i linsmid m n the Swt dish border. 
Ins disolufe tuulduus, md ins dit ul ol libeull b0 nubs south south < ist of ( limtiama It 

principlt h F \V \i is niou tlnn nun uuhioibd |v> bi iutifnll> situ it and is a mat, we.ll mult 

with the pop* , on account ot lus violitnm ot tin i bivui, with si\nil i Isomc ediljus Its liai hour 

eomordat Hi (omlmUd tlu gu it C, in. m ««mi | ^ c xt t Mt ut m it tl laigist wssels nnv bt sxfely 

liurtial h iguc known is the ZoUnum (see (jIU I lnoo] < d h lugil* exports deals and lobsters. 

mam), which ormuiud tlu (.iiimm customs md ! \°V • ^ ^ Hu Mouth cast of tlu town stinda 
duties in ucordann vutli one uiuloun systc m j [ c i tlic foi tic ss oi 1 u c*> uksti c n on i ju ipemliculir 


died in 1810 

FRKDERjrK WILLIAM IV, ni J’htjssia, 
son ot the foie going, was bom Oitobu J “> 17 < i’) lf» 
bad been < ai< fully c due kl< cl, w is loud ot tlu soc u t v 
of learned men, uid w is i lilu i il pition ol ut 
and literatuu He cvlututcd nine 11 ol lus fitlui s 
vaeillilion md 111 st ibdit v ol puipon , md altliou^h 
he begin lus icign (June 7, IS 10) b^ gi luting lininn 
reforms, and piormsm * l uln il eh mgi s of i lilxi il 


lock tOO ittt high r rins foitrtsH, though often 
, , iss mitt d h is in \ 1 1 vet lu i n taken W lnb laying 

lUJssiA, M , to Fitch rikstu u (Raibs XU otSwedmwas 


killed, 1718 in cnmiiH nu»i ition ot wliuh event an 
obelisk w is i used, m 1M4, upon the spot where ho 
tell 

FREE EFlSriT [F) minis Bmnm) By custom 
of < < it un m mois m I n J md, i widow w is entitled 
to down out ot tli* ] mcls wluchwir* held b^ hoi 


chaiiflPi.lK ilwvvs«.n..m j.It K,r.)tliti ('I ’ Jn some plum the widow 

the fulfilment of tlu s. pi, ,Lr, Jl, w 11 ih,ss, ms, ,1 h 1,1 th< " ,1 < , < , *•“ 11 l,f , luJ *■>' llkc ' f "- m * nh ' «< 

by Ingh but v igiu ide is ot tin (’luistim stiti ’ | ot ^ a emiu'po I utt 110, b) ibis right is called 
ami shewed tlnougdi lib i stiong tindnn\ to 1 b<tntus haunts, to distnigmsli it from other dowers, 


by ingh but \ igiu ide is ot tin (’luistim stiti ’ | c,t * fa H*ytr (< o Jatt 110, «>) inis right is called 
ami shewed tlmmgh lib i stiong tuidnn\ to 1 bunnis httncus % to distmgmsh it from other dowers, 
mystic pntism Tlu om ulc i to wlm li h« adhered J*' 1 that it coimth ircth, vuthout my act of tho 
with constancy was tliat oi i muon ot all <n ninny [ ius 1 J i,m1 s 01 w^iniLUt oi the ben (Co Litt 94 b) 
into one gieit bocl^, ot which In often d hmwelt to I \ h ™ ™ ^ 10 has torftited her free 

bo the guuh md lu id IJ* « in out igcd tlu duelius | 1hir11 1s by the custom oi some manois, pernutted 
of ITolstc in md Sltsvig in their liisuriu turn uy 1 bii right At East and W est Enbome, 

movement, and scut fciooiis to ass.st tlum i U umst . n \ C0Ullt > uf []nU > m ^ he B J» nor of 

Donmaik but In soon ilundom d then cius. , uid j rI ' uUl " ori } 1 * 111 tht sai[U county, and at Torr, in 
being displeased with tin n volntioimv < h u irlei ot , J )(V ‘ m jf tb( commit mcontmem y, she for- 

the Frankturt Dnt, it lusul to u c q»t tin unpaid . filts , hei < stlk ^ " lU come into the court 

orown whitli it otkud bun l In tonxpnaius in iniiioi lining liukvvarcl on a black ram, with 

Prussian Poland wcu suppn ul with nimli n^oui , ' ^ 1,s ^ ld 111 ^ 1 band, and will it peat certain 
and tht jiopulai moveimnt which tollouul tlu 1 ( ,1101< - i‘maikibu loi then ]>la]nness than 'their 
French involution of 1M\ v\ is at lust nut by j d( ^ L iC ')i tlu stew aid is bound bv tm custom to 
the king with n solute oppoiitnm, but vvliui tin | l( } 1Ild ,i K1 ^ ur ^ loe bench (trowels /n/erpreter, 
people p< rsistcal m dcunauding the icmoval of the j * d 1<J7, iol ) 

troops from the capitd, and entontd then demand 1 FREE CHURCH OF SCOTIiANT), the name 
1)\ storming the usincl md su/mg on tin pilacc assumed by those who at the 4 Uisruption of the 
of the Piimo of Piustiia (tin present king), who an is Established Chuicli of Scotland, ni 1841, withdrew 
at that turn' especially obnoxious to the li bu alb, lu fioin tonnectiou with the state, and iormed them- 
was obligul to c omply with then wishes Constitu stives into a distinct religions community, at the 
ent issembhes weie com oktd, only to be dissolvid saint time 1 1 liming to rt]»re‘sent the histone churcb 
wlieii the king leaovtud bis foinier security ot , <»i SiotUud, as niaintanmig the pnne iples for whidh 
powei, and mw constitutions weio fumed and it has i ontended since the Retorinaticm 
sworn to, and Imalty moditied or withdrawn Alter | (It is projiti to state that, m iccordance with a 
the complete termination of the n volution in Ger • metliorl adopted in other c uses also mthis work, "the 
many, the revolutionary mcnibeis of the Assembly present article is written by a number of the church 
of 1848 w« re pio&etuttd and ticated with seventy, to which it relates, and is an attempt to exhibit the 
the obnoxious ‘pictiatic pirty and the nobility vuw of its principles and position generally tdken 
wore reinstated in then former mfluenco at court, by thqse within its own pale ) 
aad the freedom of the press and of religious and There is no difference between the F C of S. an d 

< 60J * 




church of Scotland 


the Established Church m the standards whidithey 1668, an act ratifying the W ostanins ter Confession 
receive* and ell the laws of the church existing of Faith itself, and incorporating with the statute 
and m force prior to th^ Disruption, are aoknow- law of the realm all its statements concerning the 
lodged as still binding m the one as much as in the province of cliuich- judicatories and that oF^thO 
other, except in so fai as they may since have been oivil magistr ite, anil the hounds of their respectWe 
repealed The same Fresh > ten an constitution sub- powers ■ 

sists in both churches, with the same classes of The rights and pnvilcgcs of the Presbyterian 
office-bearers and gradations of church courts The Church oi Scotland, gnirtuteed by the II evolution 
F C , indeed, professes to maintain this constitution settlement, vvea expressly si cured by tho Treaty 
and church gov eminent in a perfection impossible in ot I 1 moil, and jealously 1 earned from tho powar 
the present uroumstanees of the Kbtihhshi il Church, of tin Eutish pailiainent yet within live years 
because of acts of parliament by wlmh the Dstib after w arils, when Jacobite counsels prevailed in 
lxsbffd Church r trammelled and interventions ot I the eomt oi Queen Anne an act was passed for 
oml authority to which it is liable And t I k whole | the natorition ol pall image in Scotl aid, with tko 
difference between tin F C md the J'stibhshed design ol idvanungthc Jueobitcinteiestbyrendor- 
Church rel itos to tin < oimc nt and submission ot tin | mg lnmi'itus moio dependent ^>n tlu anstociacy, 
Established Chun h to this ionti ol ol tin civil powei j and Jess stunuous uUoeates of tin moat liberal 
in things wlmh the C C it gai els as belonging not j priiu iph s then known 'Ibis act* soon became 
to the province oi mil jmvcinnunt but to tin i lln i hio ol stub within tin Clnu ih of Scotland, 
church of Clnist end to its ofhn bonus end courts, | and ol sip nation iiom it , « Hots which have eon* 
as deriving authority ft oiu Him so th it the < oni i o timidly nun wul to tlu piesent iliv How the 
versy is olti n des< ribe d as itHpLctmg tin }J«uhhtp * e him li it lusl c unestly protested ag/unst tlie act, 
of Christ 01 the huHfifoni 0/ ('hust Jt is to In 'how this protest grad u Lily hi uinn formal, and was 
borne in mind lmwiui tbit the doe turn of l lu , it Hst tchiupuslud liow tlu church courts them 
headship of Cliri«t ouj lus ihineli is si t iorlli 111 selves hi 1 inn most m tiu in c uiyrng out tho 
the Westminster stimlaul , is hilly professid both by , settlement ol pnsenlets, notw rtliHtainliiig all oppo- 
tlie Estalilisln d ( liurch incl by tin F (' ol N.otl md , * m 1 1011 ot i ongn gitions ai< points to which it is 
the onlv ijuistion hi Iwun Hum is win tin 1 or not tnomdi Inn io allmh 11 is impoitant, howover, 

the evisting nlitions of the I 4 iblislinl ( lunch ot | to nbsci w th it 111 dl tlu uifuniment oi tho lights 

Scotland to tlu nt iti in consist nt vu Hi llu. dm , K iuu io p itioin bv tlu u t ol J 7 1-, during the 18th 
lnuiutiinmc ami proto il ivlnbiion ol this ibu 'e mil < onsnh 1 ibh pint ol tin 111th, no duect 
trine And tin ipu lion docs not <lm< tly iditi to ' invasion of the e e e Je siustieal provime took place 
Vulunfmi/iwi (<| v ) Thou who constitutd tlu ' on tin put of < imI courts oi ol tin mil power, tho 
F (’ of S in ]S1 1 linidy beluytd Ihit the chimb' )»u suit i turn by tlu pitmn was re guided aa convoy- 
might be conmctul witli th* stite, and leeeive I mg v mil n^ht it moil Io tin buichu orexnolu- 
countenance and support horn it, to the adv.mtige Hunts onlv whilst Iho church courts proceeded 
of both, whilst thi y m untuned tint tliire must v ilhout icstiamt in the induction of ministers, and 
not, foi tin sake ot uiv apparent luin hi flowing in ihvv instants il h ippe neul tint tlu be notice and 
fiom such eomu t turn, b< mysvntuc oi tlu. inde tlu p istm il office v\< k disc ounce te d by the opposite 
pun deuce 01 sell government of tlu chinch, is the de 1 isiems of tin civil and 1 c 1 h si vatu il couitn And 

kingdom of Christ, ilomig its cvisteiue, onnni i\cn llu ‘ton id st tth mtnts ’ in which the fullest 

ation, and liws from Him Nor Jus iny r < Inline • fleet w is given by tlu ihuich courts to the will ot 


ation, and liws from Him Nor Jus my < Inline ‘fleet w is given by tlu < lunch courts to the will ot 
of opinion on tins subjoil hem mamfi tul pitions, win uiomplislud ac» 01 ding to the ancient 

The Wcstminsti 1 Conh ssion of CuMi a^suti iorm, upon the mil of tlu p uishioiu r\ inviting tho 
‘ tint ihcie is no oHn 1 In id of th< < bun li bul tlu pasmtu Io lw tin 11 nniiKbi, although tin call w aa 
Lord .lesim (knist,’ md tbit ‘the laird T< si is, as 1 riu «t form 111 tin wordi ot ih Cliilnuis, ‘the 
King aid lie ul ol his ( hmi li, li itli tlu run ijipomt* fl « vpn < d const nt * t 1 fi w', and Urhc often the in die 
a government m tlu h od of < Imn li oilu e r * distant diihlitof 1 ]» ti i«li ’ 

from the end rn ig ir^ti U« * it ascribes to tlnst ii« n tlu ‘Modi rite ’ jurt), long dominant m 

ehurrh offii 1 rs tlu light of line ting 111 ‘ 8 } noils 01 tin CjummiI Assi mhlv eif the Chureh ol Scotland, 
councils,’ whirh il tihrnis to be 4 an ordini t ( or • bn am igun tlu minority in lb* 4 ? tho acoejJBion of 
God,’ and lepresenti the e\<rcisi of ehureh din j tin J 4 v aigi be il ’ parly to powoi wa» at once 
<Jiplme as mtrusti d to llu m ns well as tbc innnstiy | sign^Jisid by an atb ni]>t to lOHtorc the call to 
01 the word and »ai laments It embts io the j < ifn r« y This w.h elom by the lamouK VHo Law, 
«jivtl magistrate nnuh |»own and mnny ilutnseoii , by whnh it was do 1 ire d 1 that it is a fundamental 
cernmg things ^piritn d, but iu> ]><*wei in or omi 1 1 iw oi tins e bine It tint no p istor sli ill lu intruded 

these things thernse hi s And ill tins w is eiju dly j on uiy nmgiejchmi (ontiuv io tho will of tho 

the doctrine of tlu Church of Scotland bifori the peojili,’ md m u t<d m older to give olhetto tills 
Westminster Oonfe^Mon w a lompilul The sup ,pnmiph, tint 1 solium disnuit ol a imionty of 
port which, in many put< of 1 uropi , prnurs gave to j mah luans ol f limbi h, urn minis oi tin vacant con 
the cause of the llclonmtion, md the rirnmistain j gn gallon, uul in lull < onuuumon with tin church, 
that atatts as w ell as tlm*<luswin shaking off thi shill l»« denned Bufin u nt gmund toi the reijectjou 
fetters of Jhmn , led in in my case > hi a confounding I of tin pn sent* < I lu \ e to Law thus determined 
of the civil and th< spiritual r J hi Church oflrailur liow t-tion^ an apn i ion ot dissent by the 
■Scotland accomplished it> < m mcipation from Jtomr ‘ p u i^hiom r. should lu mpnsiti to invalidate a 
not with the co operation of tin civil powei, but j t ill, th m how stumg an 1 xpt< hsioh of assent should 

in spite of its resistance , md liter the Rf formation, j bi uejui ilc to gm it valulity , a circumwtaaca 

the Scottish Reformers nnd tlu ir nuceessors were ! wlncli wjm afterwuds murli turned to account m 
compelled to a closer studv ot their jinne lploe, by the imitiov r-,y , if ft e into ^er* a new and uncon- 
continued attempts of the cm! rulers to assume | stitiitmnal jirmuph mtioihuul, although it yrtm 
authority orer all the inte v mal iff urs of the church I ccrfcwnij ulojited lln least extreme mode c | 
But amidst their struggles, the Presbyterians of * giving effect to the old pnuciplr whuli the W 
Scotland so far prevailed as to obtain at different I declared 

tunes important acts of parliament in rer ogmtion of j The same General Ass* mldy by which the Veto 1 
their principles, and ‘ratification of the Ulrerty of Act was passed, w memorable for the mmtimi grf 
the true k ir k / and finally, after the Revolution of J the constitutional principles and inherent power* of 

m 



FREE CH0RCH OF SCOTLAND. 


the church m another important particular, the the only course open to them was to retire from 
admission of the mimsteA of * chapels of cast ’ to their position by the sacrifice of the emoluments 
the some ecclesiastical status with the ministers of and benefits of an establishment And tins they did 
endowed parishes, in consequence of which they at the meeting of the General Assembly on 18th 
became members of <hui< h courts, and had districts May 1843 Headed by Dr Chalmers, l)r Welsh* 
assigned to them quoad tana, with the full parochial and others of the most eminent for piety, learning* 
organisation eloquence, and usefulness m the church, they left 

The Veto Act was soon the subject of litigation j the appoint* d place of meeting of the General 
in the Court of Session A couflict aiox« which in 1 Assembly, St Andrew's Church, Edinburgh, and 
various forms agitiLd tin whole of Scotland, md | piocicdtd to another place, previously prepared, 
which, erelong, idiLd is much to the status of j '1 infold Hill, < 1 wonmills, where, in the midst of a 
chapel ministers is to tlu lights of presi liters to I gi< at concourse of pi op k, the lirst CJcneial Assembly 
parishes , and unhid invoJvtd the wliolc question J ol tlu F C of S w is immediately constituted, 
of the relations ol mil md i u hsiidu il povum, it, md Dr Chalmus was unanimously called to the 
least ns far is the hstiblislud <hui<h w is <on ’chur as its mode i atur houi huiulml and soventy- 
ccrncd Tlu first case cirriul into tlu ti d court fom uumsters miouiuid then connc etion with the 
was that ol i picuntitum to Aiuht<rudn in Lst lblislunuit, md along with them a groat body 
which tho c all to tlu piisintci w is signed by oiil\ * of its cldc is and numbers 

two panahnmcis, whilst ilmosf ill who weir entitled | Inmudutc steps were tiken for completing the 
lo do so ai lending to tlu Veto Act < mu‘ foiw ncl 1 oigams itiou of tin F (\ uul c xtending it as much 

possibli into cviiv distnet of Scotland The 
fen f thought oi Di (’h thru is liad alrc uly dt vised the 
Jm sTJ' s i at ton Fi ND (<| \ ) Tlu F C undertook 


to (lc claio the ir clissc lit Plu decision of tlu Com I 
of Session, which, upon m apjx il, w is iflnmed b> 
the House of Lends, w is to tlu effect tbit tin 


rejection oi tin pUHentco on the gioiuul of this 1 liom the hist tlu continue el support of ill tho mis- 
disscnt w is illegal the opinions ol the judgis in sums priviouslv e urud on by tin ('lunch ot Scot- 
the {Scottish coiut wen indeed dmd< el , hut those. , J uul md ill tho mission me s Listened to declare 
in actendanco with winch tlic judgment w is pm [then idheuiui to the hu (’liuiih An 1 celuca 


Iio i mu cl, asseited tlu lighted tho end courts to 1 tion hi he me 1 w u» soon iftci w uds unde 1 1 ihcn, wile n 


review and eontiol all piote e dings of ehuich i ourl , 1 it begin to he found 
A [lower which it w is Speedily itte mpte el to put fen til ejected I mm tliur ol 
in other e asc s, to tho o\te lit of re epumig jin sbj Liu s ! F F , md (ofh (ft s fo 


i to he found it imisli schoolmasters weie 
liom their oi e ioi tluu a<llur<nu to the 
uul (oK((ff s fo flic ti lining of nmnstors were 


to procoe el to tlu settlement ol epi ihhccl pie suite e s J foimele <1 in Ldinhmgli ( d is g< »w r , md Ahordttni 
w ithout le spe 1 1 to the opposition of coiuie g itions j Don si del ihh opposition was at brat • \j>uicnc ed on 
lilte relic ting the ulnussmti ol mmisLis to pibtoril the put of hindowiici , who u fuse el to grint sites 
charges eve n win u no epu stum ot e moluim nts w is toi < him he s and nth* i buildings , hut this giaelu illy 
imoivtil mte idle ting 1 Ik quoad mu m division ol ' gut w ly, although not Until rnue h h irelship had in 
[Mirialie s or any innoi itum on the existing ht it* oi in my e is# s ie suite el fiom it The bittt mess of feol- 


a pinsh is to p istoi il supe nnte neh nee mil the 
jm lsdie turn and disc iplme of tlu link session ndei 


fligwhuh it Inst existed between the Fstabhshcei 
Flnudi of Seotluidund the F F his p isscil iway 


dieting e him h e emits fiom piououw mg m lesiistu il to i decree wliuh could se u< civ hue he on e xputed 
censures, and suspending oi ic\okmg them wlnii m so slmit i tune uid then tit in my who hope to 


pronounced, into die ting lmmsLis tiom jne ith se 
log the gospel and 1mm idmimste img the suii u 
incuts within in tun pmshes, de le 1 mining who 
should uul who should not Ik deemed entitled to F 


set tlu questions hi tween them unit ably discussed 
uul St ttle el 

In 1S<>2 the mnnbe i of mimsh ml t li iiges m the 


w is 8I<> 


Lit also numerous 


Hit and \ote m Ueniril Assemblies md othei toiuts 
of the church ami other imh things wholly sub 


‘pu it lung stitions,’ m which jut ulung is rcgulaily 
m unt mu el and othei oi dinaiie es lie «ulm mistered 


vusiu of the independence oi the dmich, and untie i tlic c lie oi pi< sb^ L ne s Ml of these would bo 
l educing it, if icquiesccd in to tile condition ot 4 i pio\idicl with ministers of then own, if the means 


crcatun of the btite 
acquiesced in uul 


lluy wtie not, how e Mr, 
iltlumgh in one mstanet 


it the elisposd ot the chinch admitted of it, and 
some or them m continually being added to the list 


ministers wire brought to the h il of Mu Fomt of of linnistcii il charges TLi< whole sum raised for 
Session, and lepioud 1m elisre girding its authontv, uligious uul edm itional pm poses by the F C of S 
then protest against its el inn to mthoiity w is up to Much 1861, oi uj about IS years has been 
maintained even the»ic , and m the fir gr< iter ibout t ~),H 1, 830, or rither more than £307,000 a 
liumbu of instances, its mte i diets were luokm ^ai In this arc included the sums devoted to 
without any attempt being mult to c ill those who i the election of t hutches, manses, school bmhlmgs, 
did so to account It is nnpos ,d»h lun to enter into colleges, &e Tlu Sustcntation Fund for the year 
the details of this stiuggle, winch w is hmught to a < tiding 30th Mirth 1801 amounted to £113,402, 
final issue by tht judgment of the House of Lends 17s 7d tlu missionary and cduc itional funds to 
in August 1842, aihrinmg a doein ot the Court of £02 487, 4< r >iV 

{Session, which inquired ilu jueshytery of Auchtci I Since 1813, the history of the F C has been gene- 
ardor to take, the ordinary ste ps tow aids the settle r illy that of pc iceful progress It has been agitated 
ment of tlic presenter to Auditor uxlcr, without ( by internal questions respecting tae administration 
regai d to the dissent of the parishioners The law of the Sustentation Fund, the propriety of having 
of the land being thus decided by the supreme ' only one college or more than one, &c, whuh are <3 
court to be such as they could not with good con j comparatively little interest to those beyond its own 
science comply with and parliament having rejected i p lie, hut which have produced no permanent divi- 
an application, m tho ioizu of a 4 Cl urn of Right,’ sums, and have either reached or advanced towards 
for an act such as would have leconciled the j a peaceful solution- Latterly, however, it has again 
duties of then position according to the law of the , bt en brought into a litigation in the Court of Session* 
land in the church by law established, watli what m which, according to the belief of its members, its 
they believed to he their duty towards Christ and fumlunental principles arc involved The minister 
accenting to his liw , it now seemed to the greater of the F C at Caruross, in Dumbartonshire, having 
munbci of the ministers and ciders holding the been charged with immorality, and suspended by 
principle of tho independence of the church, that the General Assembly of 1858, had reooone to the 
SQ4 



FREE CimS-^REE POET, 


! Court of Session, on the alleged ground of irregu- 
larity m the proceedings of tlie ecclesiastical judi- 
catories, demanding the suspension of the sentence , 
and being on this account summarily deposed by the 
General Assembly, he raised an action m the Court 
of Session, not only churning damages, but to hav e 
the sentence rescinded and found null and void 
The case has not jet (Ma\ 1862) been brought to a 
conclusion, and no opinion cm tliercfoie bo safely 
expressed as to ith probable results or effects 

FREE CITIES the name givui to those German 
towns, Hamburg Bremen, Luhe<, and 1 rank furt 
on-the Maine, which arc of themse lve s sovenign 
states and member** of tin (erman e onftdei ition 
They arc remnants of tlm one ( nunu i ous Impt nal ’ 
cities, or cities not subject to my supciim loid 
but iminub itel> undei the cm pin T h« y obt until 
their privileges and distinctions, on account of aiding 
the cmpuoi igunst Ins arrogant nobles, liy ami 
clerical, or by pm chase 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS SccErkss 

FREEHOLD, 1 \”iAii* oi* (hbu um tint nunf urn, 
frank tenement) lie tl estitcs in J nglaml in Hit 
present dry ut divided into fnelmhl md eopy 
hold By fm hold preiperty is nn mi all e stilts 
which owt no duty oi strvnc to iny loid but 
the king Whit uc now kn.wn as estates o( ire < 
hold wtu, mnlii tin fiudil system eknemmateel 
flank tunmentH liny vun he Id 1\ the honoui 
able tcniue of Knights S< i \ j< « pj \ ) ind lice 
Socage (i[ v ), anil muht hiv« leen held t itlu i 
of the clown oi of i sub pel But the si Bute ol 
Quia ntnitotfH lnvin_, ibolishcel sul mie ml ition ill 
freehold <stites t xc ej)t tllos wbuh lii\e been lie Id 
of subjects nine < the time <1 1 dwai 1 1, ire now 
held oi the crown A fi it hold estite must be m 
estate in fc e, in t ul, oi to» lib ill other eslite in 
land, as e states for ye ns, are e ilb d eli itte 1 inti i ests 
An estate ol ficchold could ill genn il bt eie it( <1 
only by livery ol sasnn of 1 e e llimnt (i] v ) by 
the doctrine of tin feudd liw, no p« i son wli > bid 
an i state of less dm tlnm thm f**i Ins own lilt oi 
for the life of auothu mm, w is ennsichied to In i 
freehokk l , and none but i fitelioldn w is um 
bldcred to have pos^e ssion ot the I md V te n mt feu 
years, &c , w is legirdcd is heldiug possession for 
the fuehoklcr 'the posse msu n >f tin freeholder 
might, how ev el, be dele ite d by tin wrongful net el 
the tenant , foi i ti msitt of pessc ssion oi 1 1 v cry ol 
Basine by the tenmt would eliwst fhe frulolebr 
and leave lnm to lus Bight of 1 ntry (<| v ) 'Jins 
eiFeet of a feoffment by vvtong w is abolished by 8 
and 9 Viet c 106, s i B* foie tin tune of Henry 
VI, all freeholeleis weic entitled t> vote on the 
election of a knight of the shut, as they still m ly 
for the appointment of eon me l But by 8 lien V 1 
c 7, the famous stitute w is passed whuh rIlII in 
gieat measure icgulates the county elections, and 
enacts that no fieehobkr shall \<te who cannot 
spend from his freehold at least 10* a year By 
2 Wdl IV e 45, s IS this epiabhc ition is eon 
turned as to all fieehol Is of inluiitmcc, and to fie e 
''holders lor life in actual »oe e up ition, or who liavt 
acquired their lands by in linage, marriage settle 
ment, devise, or promotion to any benefice or ofbee ■ 

FREEHOLD LAND SCHEME had foi its 
object to enable mechanics, artisans, and other per 
Bona belonging to the lower classes, to purchase a 
piece of freehold land, of such yearly value as to 
entitle the owner to the elective franchise Irre- 
spective of any political objeet, bench t budding 
societies now exist in most of the greater towns of 
this country, and are believed to be of great service 
te the labouring-man. See Bknevit bocusnai. 


FREE LANCES were roving companies of 
knights and men at-arms, who, after the Crusade* 
hack ceased to give them employ ment, wandoml 
from state to state, selling their sei vices to any lord 
who was willnig to purchase their aid m the WT* 
petual feuds of the middle ages They played 
most pionuncnt put m Italy, whcio they WtWO 
known as t omlottieii (q v ) 

FREEMAN vm> FREEDMAN In the most 
general uceptitum of these turns, tlm lust implies 
out who his minuted the lull pmib j;ch and mumi” 
nitus (.1 eiti/cnsliip tlu second, one who has been 
d< In in el irom the itHtiuntn of bondage, but who, 
usuilly, is not pin id in a position of full Mooial or 
i \ on politic il i (ju ilit \ with lum who was born free. 
Though tlu woids an lyutonic (bung composed ot 
f) i, lice , ind mutm i mm or human bung), the) 
distinction between them dcjcmlts on the constitu- 
tion of Lorn ui hoc ii ty Tin e (puv ale nt tor lineman 
(hhn homo), melee d, e oinjm he tided all classes 
those w Im we le notnliviH, but tin ehstmetion lieio 
pointed out w is pieseived by tin applit ition of the 
turn biff nuns to lum who w is bom fiee (Gaius, 
i II) md of hliutimi s to lnm who, hung born 
m Miutmh, w is < in me qiate d 1 oi tlu lui their 
eb v e lopiu nt ot thisHiibjeef ih i« gat els the elassieal 
n itions oi intnjuity, so Siamim, Cni/iv As 
tin oig mis ition of Horn m wot u ty Hiuuveel tho 
i mvulsii ns ol tlu i ii u Idle iges to a fu gieater 
e vte lit Ul tin toW lis (set MtMlllllM, MrNKllAX 
( ovii n m I m) lh m m the laiulwaitl elistiietM, where 
tlu instituting ot itudaliiy almost i ntuoly super- 
Hiebel it it is in the hoiougli mel otlui mmmipal 
e i pen it loin of Urn ee unity, md ot eoutuieutal 
1 mope , til it we still liml In mm, oi pe isoiiH mile nt- 
mgeu uepunn^by leloptum, purebase niapprenticc- 
slnp, the j ights ol ( itl/cm hlj> St t I lUKMAN S lllilL 
But tlu nh i of i fre e m m w ih by no me uih jx euliar 
t > tlu lJom m oi Bom unst el po pul ition of Europe , 
tn tlu mutiny, it behuigeel to tlu eoiiHtitiitiem ot 
society in UI tlu Inelo (it i m mu n itums Amongst 
Ihose }>i aiiehe s < f them e omnumiy know n is 'teutonic* 
it w is gentiilJy lust <i on the possession ol Home 
| oi lion of the noil fn \ngh> S ixem J mjnnel, the 
fiecimn were tin i ied into (. e iN (e| v) and Boris 
(«( \ 1 < r f h mi s (<j v j Ve ( 1 1 l/l n 

1RHEMANS BOLL By r » and 6 Will JV a 
76, commonly < ilbd tin MunnipaJ Corporations' 
Act, whuh piietel tin eoijioi ite towiiH, or, as they 
ue denominated the benoughs enuuutited m tho 
si lie dule s A and B l e , maily all tlu boroughs m 
> ngl ind ind Wale s c xee j»t 1 orulon under one uni 
fen m e institution, adjHtine turn m matle (s 2) between 
the 1 ice mill's Boll md the Buigess Roll EveTy 
im’mjii who, if tlu irt hid not p iHseel, woulel, as a 
bui ge hs ui freeman, hive enjoyed, or might have 
icepiireel, the light < f voting in the eke turn of mem- 
bus ejf par line uni, ih to be entitled to enjoy or 
aeepuie sucli iif.ht aie lu le tofore \nd it is further 
enacted (s 5), tbit tilt town chile oi c ich borough 
shall mike out a list, to Ih e died tfu IloU^ 

of all persons idmitted burgesses or ficcmen, fot 
the purpose nf eueh reserved ngiits as afeircsaid, as 
tl f inguishf d from the bm/esses newly created by 
the uct, ind entitleel to the rightu which it newly 
confers , these hud ire to be entered on another 
i oil, to I e e tiled the liurym* Jtoll 8oe Buna ESS. 

FREEMASON, FREEMASONRY Bee 

Mahon , Masons, huhE 

FREE FORT (Ital port) franco ), is a harbour 
where the ships of all nations may enter on paying, 
a moderate toll, and load and nnWd Free port* 
form depots where goods are stored at first With- 
out paying duty , these goods may then he either 

m 
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re-shipped far export on paying a ^nere transit- 
duty, or they may pay the usual full customs of 
the country, and bt admitted for home consum})- 
tion Free ports thus facilitate transit trade, and 
form, as it were, a foiengu distinct within a state 
See Warehousing SYhraM 
FREE SPIRIT, lha<TJii’*N of tiie, a fanatical 
sect of the middle i r us, winch was very gem rally 
(though sometimes saratly) diffused ova 1 tal \ , 
France, and Germ in\, b* turn n tlu 13th and nth 
centimes They took then mine fiom tlu ‘tmdom 
of spirit ’ which tin v dinned, in \irtiu ol tin woids 
of St Paul (Korn in , \m 2, 14), in mitaiiuug tbit 
the true sons oi Lod art exempt iiom subjection 
to the law Tiny ippt md first m Aimer, in tin. 
early part of tin 1 it h t , uid itti acted notice b\ 
their smgul ir ittm md tin ir f m itic il proe 1 e dings 
traversing tin couuliv m Loops, ucompaiiitd by I 
women, with whom, undei tin n mn ol sate is tin y 
lived in the grcitcst fmuliaiity r I lit i i dot time 
was a spec us of pint In istn mystic ism, whn h tin y 
applied with itaihss consistent. v to ill the detiils 
of the moral obligitions I lit v In Id, ice ending to 
Monhum, who has collected tin oruind inthoiitus, 

* that all things ( manat e fiom (led md will n u rt 

buck mto Him tint iitiond u ouls in put of 
the Prune Hung, tint tlu w hole um\us( is God , 
that ii man, by turning his thought* inw ml, 
is united imx])lu ihly with tin Fust (Viust, uni 
becomes oiu with Ifuii , and Hi it these who ue so 
linnniscd in tJn voittx of tlu Deity attun to p< i 
futiiudom md are fhvtsfce d not only of tlu lusts, 
but even of tin incline ts, of iiutim * From tins* 
principles, they intern d tint tin f ri i in m, thus 
absorlud m God is binisdt God, and i son of (.led, 
m tin sum scum in wbnh ( bnsl is lallid the Sen 
oi God, uid tlul, is ru<1i In is iiistd ibo\e ill 
laws, human uid di\m , to such a digit i tluit, 
aeeoieliug to noun of tlu rn, ‘tin Lodbl e m m < inuol 
sm, do wh it In may , < itln i 1 m i hi i tlu soul In mg 
elrvnttd md blended with tin diwru n itun, is no 
longei afleettd by tlu u Liens el tlu body, oi 
beeuust the eniotums of tlu soul, ifhi smh nnien i 
beeonn ui it ility tin lets md optimums ol (Joel 
himself, and tluidoit, tlumgh ippuenlly timimil, 
and conLuiy to tin 1 iw ait i< illy good md lioJy, 
because God is alxn < ill 1 aw 'I In s< bhsplnnious 
uul unmoral pi maples nun dibit as tiny mxy 
apptar au extracted by Moslieim pirtly liom tht 
books of the sect partly iiom the (Items of lit my, 
Archbishop of Cologne, by whom tiny won t tin 
denim. il Pinuiph s such ih tlust die w down upon 

the sc*ct the aim of the stitt us well is tin tenmues 
of tin clmnh Nt> sect t>i tht turn Huilcrcel so much 
from the meniisitmn in tin 1 till tentuiy Thty 
were regarded as oflemlt is igund public ordci and 
morality, as well uh ngumt tin tilth oi the dnudi 
See JjNCiirTBiaiON AKci tin Inst npptxrana ol the 
sect in Alsau (121‘2), when its kach i was i curtain 
fanatic called Ortheb (aftei whom tin luciubtis an 
sometimes called Ortlit limns) it spi e id into Thin e, m 
and the CIppei and Lower Klune During the lattei 
part of that century, one oi the leaders, named 

* Moister Likart,’ had so large a follow mg it Cologne , 
that the aitlibishop made ms tt idlings tlu subject 
of lengthened edict r Jhe Heet spiead also m 
Swabia where its menibiis weie confounded with 
the Jkghni els In Fi mi e, they w en popularly know n 
by the name ‘ Tui lupins’ a word of umertun 
etymology We meet them in Lohemui m the 
begmnmg of the loth e, uul there is considerable 
simdanty between their mmciples and those of the 
Adamites, who figure m Hussite history From this 
date they are heaid oi no njore — Sec Moslieim, 
Soamess ed n 082 , also Gies filer’s Church History , 
Ml* 467, iv 226 
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FREE STATE, Orange. See Orange Erse 
State, or Orange Sovereignty 

FREESTONE, any rock which admits of bamo* 
freely cut and dressed by the builder In Scotland, 
it is synonymous with sandstone It has also been 
defined as any Took which works equally freely m 
t*\ cry direction, liavmg no tendency to split in one 
direction more than another In this sense, lime- 
stone and even granite have been called freestones 

l 4 REE TOWN — a mine of the same significance 
xm tin hihnm ol American origin to Sw south 
ol it —tlie capital of Sit n a Leone, a British settle 
nit lit on the west eoist of Afnca Jt is situated 
on tin if ft bmk of the Sum Leone river, about 
5 nubs fiom tiie hi a in lit 8 29' N , and long 13 

9 Y\ Hop ib out ](),()()() The town is pleasantly 
bitiiitid, md its wide sheets an prettily orna 
minted with lows of orange, lime, banana, or 

| cocoi nut ticcs The temperature, as one may 
expect iiom the loi ilitv, is tolerably uniform, vary 
ing m opposite seasons between the averages of 
77 0 T' md SirO Tow uds tin interim, F is 
enclosed by tin mount un ( h un fiom wdiich the 
colony I* desum itcd, a position to which the pro 
ycrhiil lnsduluity ol tin dim tie is putly owing 
1 he popul ition, exclusive oi tin mthontn s and 
tlu <r u i ison, c oiiHists ilmo it exclusively of libe rated 
m gioes 

FREE TRADE ms term, when used s> late 
is tv (n(y vt us i_,o, c piesscrl i disputed juojiositioil, 
uul ails tin bulge oi a politic d p uty , it now 
< xpic sses tin most m luitxut uul fund ime nt il truth 
in politic xl ifonoiny Iiom its siiiipln ity, it xfiords, 

10 tho e who exjnet to mike ]»<diticil economy xu 
evict sennet, tlu liopi tliat tlu y hue obtained at, 
leit one axiom Hut it has m reality been estab 
lulled n tlu t t suit ot i double e xpi i it net* — the" one 
be mg tin I 111 111 e of ill eb \l Ltioiis fiom it, till otllCl 
tbe pi te tie il success ot tlu principle during tbe 
ohoit pi nod in wlueli it bis been permitted to 

1 1 o ill i tt t lie e oiiilin l e e oi this e ouilt] > 

Trade consists m 1 m v in * mu filing Then is 
flee tilde when then is no mteifereuee witli the 
liitnril e outm ol buy mg xml selling, if fuieh mtei 
ft nine lu intcndi d to lnquou oi otherwise to 
mllmntt ti ule It is netessiry to keep this dis- 
tim turn m \ lew, because tlieu art many lawa not 
(outran to tin xpmt oi fiei traele winch interfere 
with buying ami selling foi instance, in this 
eountiy, it is uni «,vlul to deal in slave s, because we 
do not aeknoyy kdgt* tlu* right of one human being 
to be tlu owiui of nnotha , it is unlawful to 
sell mtoxie iting spints without having obtained a 
bailee, lue nisi the t ix. foi the licence brings 
it \ emit to the I'xeluepKL and intoxie itmg liejuors 
in x commodity" which it is advisable to tax, m 
put trance to tlu common. ni< cssarns of lift*, or even 
h limit s&s luxuius 3 hue m many of these list 
which e. nun »t be sold into this country without 
p lying customs duty, but this is toi the purpose of 
it uiiut liiculy, not xs a lestramt on trade 

Iho muiy ittempts nude by goyunments to 
Kguliit track ioj tht purpose of benefiting tho 
communities t>\ci which they ruled, may be divided 
into two gicat classes the one piolubited the 
t xpoi title, n e>f commodities, the* other encouraged 
» xportatum and prohibited oi discouraged import- 
ation The forrnei was the old rule in this and 
in othei eountiies It was supposed that the 
vital th of tlu country depended on its retaining 
w ltlun itself certain production 3 of native growth or 
industry , uiel their remov al out of the country was 
prohibited or restrained Until a late period, the 
exportation of machinery was prohibited, but this 
was an exceptional remnant of the old pnnchple, 
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which bad yielded to its converse, m which, it was 
maintained that exportation is the source of wealth, 
and importation is a wasting of a nation’s substance. 
On this theory the great body of British commercial 
and financial legislation, which received its death- 
blow in 18445, was founded By it, a commercial 
Community was then likened to an isolated human 
being possessed of a certain fund which he must 
of course spend, so ns to become so much the pooler, 
if he buys commodities winch to lum is equivalent 
to a nation's importing them. The notion w is 
founded an the iinlogy of the miser, who will of 
course, increase his store by icstnctmg ins purchases 
Communities, however, are' not m tin position ot 
the miser, possessing sepai ito capitd, which be 
can protect and in< rouse , tin y rath* 1 resemble the 
merchant who buys nnel sells, miking i pi of it on 
what passes through Ins hands Whale vn emu 
mumties import, they pay loi bv exports 7 1ns 
can bo shewn by anal) sis in any cl iss ot national j 
transactions It \\< piy for the goods we import 
by bills of exchange, those' bills icpusent goods! 
exported, otherwise they would not he pud See . 
Lvcha\o* If we piy for goods m bullion, it 13 the | 
same thing, gold dot s not glow m tin i e onntiv , inel 
every so vote igu wo stud throtd t< » piv i*u goods} 
lias ben n got as the pint of goods t \poi te el, unit ss 
it hive be e ii hi ought b\ anyot uu ownptople fn*m j 
the gold distil* tie, nuel the n it is v ntu illy n piodm e I 
of Bntish industry It is, in Hel, xsoil oi dununie I 
law that lrripnit itiem causes * \ port ’turn just as a 
vacuum m ph) Hie s is tilled up it) m,oi the oth< i 
ncaiest fluid 

As applied to the mein iehn.1 inhabit mts inel uoL 
to the nation tree tiad* is the light ol evt ry m m to 
do as he pie asts with Ins capital md abilities md 
as the g< ne' ml ele sue ot mankind is to improve the n 
condition, and, m f ie t, the gieitei poition of the m 
are thoroughly de veited to tins put suit, the interests 
of the nation at Urge < ninot l>e m bettei binds 
than in those of men who* by mere rung then own 
wealth, arc mcroismg the width ot the public 
The progress maeb b) this eountrv bine* J S 4-0 hu 
affoidecl a wondtiful e'\pe i imcntd illusti itmu of 
this truth, since the exports hive been tuple*! 
They vveie, in round mini hem 40, and ue now 120 
millions TAir more parti ill n iuots and ei/cnin 
stances connceteel with tli e stablmbmcnt ot tree 
trade, see Ami coins Law Li \< i f, (. *>i n Luvs, 
Customs 

FREEWILL The freedom or liberty of *tlir 
Will in the dc* ignition ot i chut me m untamed m 
opposition to anotlee r doctrine, e xpre ss* el by the 
term ‘necessity’ 11 k contest between those two 
views has benn in untamed m the' be Ida both »»f 
theology and of nictaphy sa s The ide'a of a m in 
being ‘fret’ m Ins actions ijiptais iirst m the w ru 
mgs of the ancient Stoic- Aftei wards in Pink 
Judaeus, an A lcxandmn PI itonist, wh flourished at 
the commencement of the f’luistian e ra, tin h oc e ms 
an inquiry propounded, ‘whether it lit not the c use j 
that the upright man is free, uul the vicious man i , 
slave’ This language w is evidently meant to jny j 
a compliment to vntm, and to afhx a degrading | 
stigma on vice, and ought not to have been ton j 
bterally interpreted, for m strictness it might hive 
been maintained, with even greater pliusibility, that 1 
the vicious man, who done** ill the restraints of i 
society, has the gTeatei liberty of the two The j 
doctrine of freedom, as applied to the human will, < 
was first contended for by Pelagiua agunst Angus 
tine’s doctnnes regarding the operation of grace 
and in a later age was the subject of controversy 
between Armunans and Calvinists, the ( alvnnsts 
/such as Jonathan Edwards) having usually been 
Kaoessitamns. 


Although in this dispute there are certain points 
of real difference of opinion between the opposing 
parties, yet the problem has been nnnecettanly 
encumbered with the unsuitable phraseology that 
lias accidentally invested it The notion of ‘free** 
doin’ is intelligible when wo sj>ealc of a frea m arl 
as opposed to a Russian serf, oi of a free press jik 
opposed to c ensor>bip , but with reference to huNmt 
irtiona gi nually, it has no particular i olevancy 
When n man urml by hungei, eats the food that u 
bcfoie him, wi u cognise two sopaiatc facts, the one s 
lcaebng to tin olhoi the lirst is a pamhil fi'elmg or 
sens ition, the othc i i Be no. ot movements by wluch 
food is eonvi yvd to the system the one tact wo call 
the motive, tlu otlu i the action, e>[ the will follow- 
ing on tin motive f but there ih no piopnety m 
diswibing tins Becpunice uh tithu tree or not Uoa, 
We m iv liKjune into the gu xtoi oi loss certainty 
ot tin hi flue in t name 1) , w hcthei a hungry man dooa 
ilw l\s, is i matte i oi course, avail himself of the 
lood pic sente el to him oi whether one may be very 
liimgiy with the option oi exiting, and with no other 
motive oporiting h> dctei iiom the act, and yet not 
c it, tluih shewing an ahseme of uuitorm connection 
between ]» un md tin innveniuits ten dlcv latuig it , 
Hus would be a ttul epi* slum, uul w ovile l throw light 
on the aeluil t tmsl ilulum ol tin limn in will, the 
epu ,i)on e>i bbeilv inel neec^Hitv eleets not pmrnut us 
nme h with in intelligible quest mil ns with an 
aitilu nl diflu ulty mute by luapplit ibh phram ology 
It would hrw be ni much tlu bum tee have disputed 
w he t lu i oi not tlu will is nelt, or noble, m royal, 
men ly In r nisi tin mi t nous anil right minded man 
lies borne tune s turn commended by thorn epithets 
he mg ippiicd to him Flu word ‘ mcesaity,’ also, is 
ill c bom u m coiiRtcpu ne c of its peat ambiguity, 
bun. apple d some times to logical and matbe 
in itie d implication, as when we say the' wliolo is 
gre itei thin its p irt home times to the* ngeuous 
umtoiTiiity ot pliysie d hwe, such as gravitation and 
it othci times to whit is nme !y a high probability, 
as when we expect tint i mill of honourable and 
u pngbt cli u lelei will hpcak tin truth ou some 
give ii oc e ision See NreiSXliV 

11 we list until Hie si confusing phrases, and 
ineplll whit IS tlu le ii mithl oi dispute Wt shall 
ImiHli I time ue intelligible eblUiemcHoi opinion 
in lc ie u lie e to the wqinmeiot human volition It 
m iy be in not mu el that out at turns have Uu name 
milieu mil y is the huc e essioim of the nliyHical world, 
uni this vie w would be support! el ny a very Wido 
induction of oxpeMienec It will be found that the 
whole of tlu compile itcd operations of society 
eh pend upon the < curt uni y that me n, m tlu same 
me um \ eiietfi md unde r the same’ motives, will act 
m tin Bam* way We allow for difle unce h oi mdi 
wdml elm it t<i , but when emee we h ivc Been what 
Hi) mill I-, disposed te> elo m erne instinct, vve lake 
fot panted tint lio will be aim daily actuated wdnm 
tl»e ide ntie d e iKUmstmeth ai< repeated 'FLe whole 
of oui truling eepe latieuiH m ioumle d on the maxnn 
that hum lu be mgs pre le r n gr* uLr to a smaLlei gain, 
and it h ci mvoi be mi found lint my portion or our 
i we 1ns t ilu n a w i yw vrd ill nnd e ontraditted itself 
on tJu , poiut We aie pie ] eared fox exceptions to 
the rub , when other stiemg motive s arc present, bwb 
tlu xe an merclytlie intervention ot a new force, 
not tin *iu»jk nsion oi the law that c onnccts tho other 
motive with its usual cou*< quent Nor is there k 
uiythim degrading t > human nature m this mu* 
fonnily, while the* oppe^itc state} of things would, 
undermine all the bccunfcicH of human lifo, and " 
land uh m a moral chaos If human tveings, whO" 
habitually dread pains and penalties, wore and* 
denly, fen no ulterior rtason, to court hunger and 
cold, imprisonment and disgrace, it la obinouH *that 

Mm 
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there would be a sjieedy termination of man 1 !! career 
on the globe. 

Still, the position thus contended for may be, and 
lias been, called m qwbtion, or, at least certain 
exceptions to its universality may be put forward 
We arc able to eomjmluud the meaning of this 
counter doctrine, evm although wo may find a 
difficulty m acceding 1 o it For example, Noli at cs 
drew a distinction hi Unn human and dmine know 
ledge, intending by tin out tin departments of n itim 
where strict law pro ul<d and where by assiduous 
observation men might it tain to certainty, sm li 
was the know lodge <>t tlu opontive rrsptitm' Ins 


inquire into what constitutes the essence of nund, 
the thing which being present constitutes mind* 
and whoso absence is the negation of rauid, W6 
might perhaps not be able to come to a conclusion 
that all philosophers would acquiesce in It is 
always reckoned a very abstract and metaphysical 
discussion to settle tne essence of things , even 
as regards matter, this is not an easy question 
Jhit if ‘essence* is to mean something, and not 
ibsolutcly nothing, it must point to some power, 
property, 01 finality, capable of bung named and 
Mgnilised Thus, ml might say the essence of 
in ite rial bodus is the quality variously named, as 


special craft, in which it was’ absurd to sick foi my n Mistime, momentum, inertia, all which imply 
other source of jumj. lit than his own mdothei men’s tint one Ixxly is at nine an obstruction to other 
experience lint this did not uu lnd< ill know li dgc | moving bodus uul a moving powei when once 
There was idcputimnt tlu rhum, rcs<ivcdbv tlu 1 m motion, but it my oik insists tint this is but 

§ ods for tin lr own s]>e c nl idmimstr ition mdwhm « one of the ittubutes of nutter, in common with 
icy did not bind the nine he s to observe uniloumtv | weight, extension colour, &e , and that theie must 
eoi dealing This ngmn included, Kcoiding t«» i be hotiu thing still chcpci, m which all the vauoua 
SociattH, such gre it ope 1 itions of tin physic il world, j qmlitn s inhere, we i in only answei that we know 
as the motions of tin he ivtnly bodies, the pin no jot no sue I essence eu substr itmn, md are incapable 
mcna of wcuthil mel se ison 'J o be enlightened on | e>t eoneening any sue li V\ e in ty tix U]>on the most 
those, it was iff (< usai y to consult the gods by or iclc fund line nt il, the most uinvcisil anel merasable 
and siciihee Now, ipply mg tins \ icw to tho e ise j qu ility of a thing, such as this property of resist uice 
of the hum in will, it might be hi nut line d th it in is re girds mite n il bodies mel tei in that the essence , 
the gieatu mmibe i of liistanees mel in all nutter, > while my e»tbe i attempt it discovering an essence 
of pillowy iinriort line, sue h is s< II pu se rv it ion, the would only enel m setting up tie tieuis So in the 
umfeuimty oi hum m it i ions must be ulnutteel, but < ise of niunl It \u i f alh d on to spec if\ anyone' 
still there may b< some eleep, subtle, inel ie fine el, ispe e t ot enu me ntal v i stitutnui more universal md 
ope i itions, where the) w urn motive s senne times le lei fund inn nt li thill th ie st with a vie w to sotting 
one way, senne time s' anotln i, the whole situ ition | foith the essence of mind vve should be obliged to 
being m eveiy other nspeet ide ntu il j?ut it he s | select \ oi il ion, eu ie i em gov i rue d by feeling, as the' 
with the Huppoitns of this view to siibst mti.ite 1 rn un eu e • ntr il fait Whenver vve e m piove tin 
their e \< e ption il eaees m the innbt of so much (\istnnc of tiding and of in ie tiv lty controlled by 
evident uuifoimity As yet, nothing of the kind i lint as when m uiun il use s its e>i gans to pre serve 
lias ever bun pieived, mel 0111 only sib gioimd, | its own life, to cate 1 loi phisuns and ward ofl 
philosophic illy is vv b it out s ife gienmel piacti I pains vve should line to idmit the reihty ot mind, 
e illy - namely, to ilude lv the dextrine eif 1 ivv m i although, perlups, the inte llige ne e w e re oi the le>\u st 
all human i< tieuis, on wbnh vve hive not the | kind Any being not possessing both sensibility 
smallest seiuplt is respeets tlu ju e ponele i ilmg 1 anil the powciof u ting irf u e end met w ith it could 
mass of them * not be sue! ft) possess i true mental u it lire We 

The pal tisans of libe rty, wbe> t ike up the gi on n el 1 should ne>t trouble ouiselies w th eonsielenng the 
of opposition to unifoim 1 ivv is now ixpoundid possible evisteiue of i mystie il ‘ e go,’ but should at 
not luiticqiuntly i\}»nss themsilves to the follow emce dtclne that such a being did not come up to 
1U£ efltct diluting tint the e meiiituis of the ' the st ind irel oi definition ol mind Will, or volition. 
Timid hi\e i unifoim efheuy is motives, anel tint 1 as thus lAplurud— n line l r ,tlie direction of the active 
he tint has a music il taste vv ill be found on all I oiguis ot i living creatine to chime 1 in with its 
od isions acting m eonfoniulv witli it, still the v mous feelings -is itself tlie esse nee oz subatrattim 
emotions are' not the whole of the mind Wo 1 of mind, is resistance is the c&Henee of matter 
liavv, m out mont il composition, Feelings, inel j W lit l e for o, to sjkak of feelings anel aetmns as 
Intelligence, mel Activity , but these do not make something apirt from the ‘<go,’ but inhering m it, 
up our entile' being The it is a something that ill i is muely to count the same fact twice over, or to 
these mluie in, a substi it um or support, which we | c ill x thing the attribute of itself Volition mj mmd, 
call oui ‘sell,’ the ‘<go,’ oi ‘ 1 ,’ mel this district and ne»t an attribute of miml, and when we have 
self is exempt tiom tlu e ombtieuis tint ittuh te> I specified the powei ot voluntary, or feelmg-guided 
these attributes of self 1 Ins ultnn ite p« isonahty of action and a certain xnioimt of intelligence, varying 
every human being is fice md independent being Jpiiatlym individuals w T e have specified everything 
exempt hom the laws whin by our se venal feelings i that can belong to any individual man or animal, 
operate as motives to oui ordtn iry at tnmh A. sell 1 in ‘ego’ beyond this is something inexplicable 
dt ten mining power is supposed to nsidc ln re, even * and fictitious It cannot, then fore', be admitted 
if exeludeei from the other mentil idjunets It is tint my foundation is given to a supposed ‘bee 
consulted unphilosophic il and incorrect to resolve agency,’ by' referring to this occult and imaginary 
the whole of miml into tee lings, actions, and mU licet ( essence any more than it would be competent to 
these ue mere' ittnbute's of an mexplieiblc some claim exceptions to tho great physical laws that 
thing which each one is conscious of, and recognises 1 govern matenal bodies, by assuming an occult 
as the essence or eentre of the mental being, while i esstuco of matter with powers and properties at 
they are me rely prope rtios or attribute s Granting | xanaiue with its inertia, weight, extension, and 


the* existence of this ltinei self there is said to be 
sufficient scope for a properly free* agency, without 
going the length of supposing that men are to <on 
ti veliet tbunsi Ives m the e'veryday conduct of life 
Such a mode of stating the doctrine of liberty, 
however, is liable to the charge of logical confusion, 
not to apeak of the difficulty of establishing the 
existence of the entity m question. If we were to 


otlui known qualities. 

In one respect, the mind is differently situated from 
the material world in all that r< gards the power of 
traung strict uniformity, and predicting the future 
from the past Each one of us has direct access to 
our own feelings, but only an indirect and imperfect 
access to the feelings of another person Excepting 
self, we can never know the whole of what any one 




FREEZING AND FUSING POINTS— -FREIBURG. 


feels ; ear best observations and reasonings are but 
approximations to the truth, and predictions founded 
On them are liable to be falsified through unseen 
forces m the arcana of another man’s individuality 
Admitting the uniformity of sequence of moti\e and 
act, we are never able to exhaust the moti\ es of any 
single mind, bey ond our ov. n , ami thus each on* 
may be said to mo\e m a entun inner circle of the 
impenetrable and unpredictable, while tin large 
mass of the everyday ictions of all human beings 
follows an almost uudevi iting regulanty This is 
a very important distmition between niiml uul 
matter, although not invalid iting tlic git it gential 
fact of um f 01 m law, \s attaching to the one no Itss 
than to the otln r hoi i sketch of the histoiy of 
this great contiove isy, see Dugulel Stewart's At U h 
Powers 

FREEZING AND FUSING POINTS See 
Fusing Points 

FREEZING MIXTURES, \ni> oriiHt M?vns 
OT Coot im» When matte i passes fiomlln solid into 
the liquid stite., lit it in 1 u go quantity disippous, 
and ceases to ifbct tin the rmorntttr Stc IHai 
The chemist avails himself of tin fact tint In at 
disappears timing hquef u turn, foi tin pm pose of 
procuring utjfiual tohl When ipnit edict hiving 
atempuatuu of Id F is pined in it-> «*wu vm iglit 
of Witt rat 171, w i find on testing the vvatd with 
the thcimoim tci itt» i th< ut li is melted, th it 
its tcmpoiatiiH is {2 , the In it wliuli tin w itei 
contained hiving disippt uul timing tin nn Iting of 
the ice As w itti in p ussing fioni tin solid to tin 
fluid state posst sms the piopi itv of it u lumg 1 tit lit 
a greater amount of hi at th m my otln i subst un t , 
it is, when m i solid toiiu, is id oi snow, or wluu 
combined with silts, as w iln ol t rysldlis itiou, 
a powf rhil igt nt m prodm mg utiln i il < old 

The Bubstmce employed in fiec/mg inivluics 
should be tint ly pow th 1 1 el, i ipidly miv d, and pi « « d 
in vesstls with little e undenting povvei J lie fol 
lowing ire a few of the lmjvutint torniule foi tlnst 
mixture b 1 A mixture of ‘2 puts of pounded nt 
or of fresh suow and 1 put oi common ,ilt, t uist s 
the the miome'tc i to fall to — 1 2 A mix tun of 5 

parts of coimniKiil hydiochlone uul uul S puts 
of powdertd e-rystillised sulpli xlc of sod i t mses 
a reduction of teinpu itun Horn 5(J to 0 J 1 <ju d 
parts of witti, of powdtitd ei \ st iIIim tl mti ite of 
ammonia uul ot j>owdii<d e rystdlisi cl t ubonih of 
soda, plod ull a told of 7 1 A inixtun of l puts 

of crystvlhsed thloride of t ilciuin, pr< \ mushy tot fed 
to 32°, and 2 jiarts ot snow, product h i e old of — 50 , 
winch is blithe lent to frtt/t nureuiy 5 By dis 
solving solid carbonit at id, or solid nitious oude 
gas, m sulphuric t thoi, tenqw latuies of hom -120 
to — 146 navy be obt Lined u winch ale oholp use s to 
the consistency ot oil, uul tin illy to that of melted 
wax Thus i« the most poweiful fie t /mg mixture 
that is know n 

The free /mg mixtures used by conftttionus and 
those that are most ecuivt nn nt ior ordinary e xpen 
mental purposed, aie tin tirst and Heeonel of the 
Above list 

When matter passes from tin* liquid to the icnfonn 
state, heat also disappears, ami the kuowledg* of 
this fact has been applied to Un tooling of liquids, 
and to the actual production of ice Ir a glues 
bottle containing w iter be covered with a cloth, 
which is kept constantly wo t by the applicition of 
water, the evaporation from the we t cloth will soon 
dimmish the temperature of the contents of the 
bottle, and if thp cloth were moist* in d with alcohol 
or with ether, the cold would be proportionally 
^greater, the degree of cold v irying with the rapidity 
and extent of the evaporation* Wine coolers, or 


water-coolers, made of porous earthenware, act in 
the same manner as the doth They are soaked in, 
and saturated b> water, which by its evaporation ] 
occasions cold Coolers of tins kind are common m 1 
most hot countru s On the* ancient monuments of 
Egypt, a min is sometimes represented as fanning 
these tortile n \ esse Ih with a palm leaf, in order to 
promote cvapoiation, and the Arabs in that country 
still pi ictise thia custom 

In some putts of India, where the diynewa of tha 
ur allows .1 consult i able ivopeuation to take place, 
ice is obtained m tlu follow mg manner ‘ Flat, 
sh illow < \uiv itions, from om to two feet tic op, are 
loosely lined with liu stinw, oi some Himilar bad 
i undue ten ot In at, and upon tlu mu fare of this 
Livci ire pi k t el shallow pans oi noious e irtlienwaro, 
till* d witli wain to the depth of one oi two inches 
Rath ition (si Hi v i ) i ipnlly mimes the tempera 
tine below the lie t/ing point, inel lee ih tormed in 
thin mists, which ue it mewed is fast aH they are 

i nodm i d uul stow< d ivv iy in suit iblc icc houses * — 
ill lln’s l'ltmnil'i of ( y !u nu\ti y, 2d ed , vol i p 220 
FREEZING POINT Set Turn momxtur 
M tEIBhllG, in alien nt city oi Geniuny, the* 
untie* of administr ition foi the* *Sa\on mines, is 
sitn itt d on the not tlu ni slope of tin I t/gelmgo 
mount uns outlie bftbuik of tin Mhn/h w h, not fai 
imm its tonilmuut with tin Mulch, 20 mile s south 
wtst of JlKHtltn It owes its oiigni to its silvei 
mints, (list ovt nil ibout the year 1100 It is still 
surimindid by ol«l wills and towns, and < ontains 
m my nit* listing buddings uul institutions, ot whit h 
the punt ipal an tlu town house , d iting fiom 1110, 
uul the t itludril (MSI 1512), two state Iv Gothic I 
tdifuts uul tin Bug \tadtnue,oi St bool ol Mmcs ? ] 
founded in 1705, the nuv-tfinums institution of tho 
kind m I< uropt At tin Berg \eadfmie , instiuciiou 
is given by prohssois m surveying mining, the 
pnpirition of oh s, geology, mineralogy, &.e It 
posse sst h 1< t tine rooms, ihbiuy, wd mint i illogical 
and geologic il collections, uul Ins attic hid to it 
thn t mpuite 1 iboi itoi u s, uul ui ofhu for tho 
s ih of mmeiah llumboldt, Wemu, J urn son of j 
l/imhiui'h, md minyotlui eminent gt ologists und | 
iiiinei iltigihis, sfudnd it tins institution Tlmro 
m , it i ml, ibout I "»0 mine e ot dv ei, < oppe i, le ad, 
uul (obit uouml hnibtig 'I Ju in unifactureH 
eonsist piimipillv of utnlcs m unit i turn of gold 
md silve i v in , ot while le id, guupowdt r, mm and 
coppt r w uts, At In the 17th e , it was u place of 

gie it wi dth, uni hid i pop of 40,000 Tho 
mines, how* ver, hivt of late gre atly f.ille n oti, owing 
< itht i to tin nclnst vims being exhausted, oi to 
the shifts being duven so deep that tin water 
e umot bt eli umd off irom them Fop 15,776 

FREIBURG, or HtIHOUEU, a c iritoa of 
Svvit/e rl md boon el< d on Iln N arnl E by Bern, and 
oil the S md W by Vauel ami Iln Lake of 
Nt u( h5te 1 It h lk i supei lie n s of 022 sejnair miles 
and, ace oi ding to the census ot 1S00, u population 
amounting to 105 070 souls, o r whom 00, {62 wore 
( itholns Mon th m two IIiihIh ot tile* inhabitants 
ait french, tin hiiiuikIu tr» GtnnmH Tho 
nfheia J mgil ige ih hreinh but all tlu laws and 
eleuets l»inehng e»n the whole canton arc published 
both in He itch md f.niiiin r J he surface of the 
country is I illy, the mount uns in tho south of 
the cAiiton foiimng a contnnvtioii of tile Bernese 
A1 ]>k, uni rising in the big! e t points upwards of 
7000 bet high 'I he pmnipal rivers are the Baane I 
or Same whw h traverse s ihnost tlu* v hole extent 
of tlu canton from its southern to its northern ; 
extremity -and the Broye r J In* country abounds 
m r Kcclknt meadows and rich pastures*, upon whiph 
arc n ared the strongest horses and tho best breed 






of cattle m tho whole of Switzerland , indeed, the 
great part of the wealth of the canton consists in 
cows, sheep, goats, and horses, of which m pro 
portion to its area then arc great numbers Dairy 
husbandry, and especially cheese making, is pursued 
with great success, 40,000 cwt of (lieesc au said 
to be mad© yearly Then ai< ton adorable manu 
factures of stiaw plat, li it her, clicny bruul), uul 
tobacco F was ncimd as a number o£ tin 
Swiss confederation m 1481, and in 184S i hbual 
constitution w is establish* <1 Five members au 
sent from tins c niton to the national coiuu ll 

FREIBURG, or I III BOURG, i town ol Switzer 
land, capital of the canton of the same nunc, is 
situated on both b inks of the Sinnc, but tin* IK on 
a hilly promontory burnt d by out of its windings, 
about 18 miles south wist of In in ►Sun iioiu 
Bome distance , the town hi 1 a highly imposing uul 
: picturesque app* iriricu Houses (limb to tlu top 
# and extend to the uiv edge of tin pr*<ipui tli it 
overhangs th< nvei, md in uiotlu i poifiou of tlu 
town they hum tumus the ioof* ot one tn r 
being on a hvtl with tlu pivcnunt of motlu r 
while the whole is Mimmmhd by i Jong using ind 
falling line of ombatthd w ills witli w it( li tow«rs 
and gat ('ways of im u nt fortilu it ions wltnh t>tiH 
exist in a ptifiel stab Tin banks of t lie* .Suuu 
arc united by four bridge \ oiu of Hum i si i spell ) 
Sion bridge 90(> b it long ‘2S fo* t wide md J7 r > h<t j 
above the stit un, the longest budge of a single i 
span in the world - about 100 frit ]ong( r th m the i 
Menu Riidgi Anotlu r susp* nsiou budge spins tin 
gorge of Gottcron, md is ibout 700 fut loic md ' 
284 fort above tin a ill( v lx math r iln diuri h of 
St .Nicholas, a fine (mllm stun tun his m oi^m 
built by a tiitivc of l 1 ', which has 7800 pipes, one 
of them 12 left lorn* md is ednsubml tin luust 
toned instrument m Km ope This (hnrdi li u | 
also th< luglnst bpir* «iud firust st t of bells in 
Switzerland Tlu otlni puntiptl buildings an 
the Gan tonal School (pit nous to 1S48 tlu b suits’ 
College), the nurd conspu mms budding of tlu town 
and the Lyiutm Tin inhibit mt*i of tin upp* i 
poition of the town sp* ik Fit mil in tlu lower 
portion, Gemini is spoken F li is few mum | 
ractures , tin dint an vvoolhns, h ml wire, h i tin?, 1 
pottciy, md tobacco Jb ►]> 0000, ol w Inch only *>0l> i 
ale Protest mts 

FREIBURG, <i town of Germing m tin grand j 
duchy of Bidtn aipitif of tin tilth of tlu Uppei ! 
Rhine, is tlu sc it ol m irclibishop mil is situ at* <l> 
on the Dm sum, on tin \u4mi bonhi of the Black , 
Foitsi, 42 miles on th south ( ist lioui Ktiasbiug 
It id an open well built town, tin av ill null 
dltdics AVitli Avlndi it w us burnt ilv siiuoiiudtd, 
lia\e be* n * om nt* *1 info pionu n ulc s uul \ iru y ar*ls 
The Mmstci oi Githidiilof F is one of tlu most 
beautiful Hid pcrlcit sp* * inn ns ol Gothic mlutci 
ture lnGcimmj It is cruciform, uul built ot r» d 
sandstone, was begun m 1122 md not tlioroughk j 
toinpltted till l r )l l It has i fcoAur 107 feet high, i 
remarkable for its degaiuc ind lightness In om 
of its dnpds, the VnnciMfv Cli ipd, there ire • 
among othci pictures, a N itivitv uul an Adoration i 
by Holbein, the latter lonsuleitd one ot his most 
successful pictures The university of F was 1 
founded in ] lf>6 it is tlu Roman (ktholic Munman t 
of the duchy of Baden The E\eh mge [Kattf fians) 
»s a quaint Gothic strut tine of the lbth century 
The chief manufactures aie clucoiy, tobacco, paper, 
potisli, &c Fop lb,7d0, one tight h of whom arc 
Protestants 

FREIGHT (a woid having the some origin as 
‘faro’), the hire of a slup, oi part of a ship, for the 
transport of merchandise , also the merchandise so 
610 


transported The agreement for the service is 
termed a Charter-party (q v) 

If a merchant freight a whole ship, but neglect to 
till it, the captain is not at liberty to complete the 
j c ugo from other sources, without accounting to the 
| mt reliant for any moneys received foi such atidi- 
I tiunal lo ad. On the other hand, if the merchant 
1 co ven mfc to freight a certain portion of a ship, he is 
bound to pay the sum agreed on for that portion, 
notwithstanding that his goods may fail to occupy 
so much space If, m the (hortoi party, a (lay be 
I ippdiubd foi sailing md cither the in* reliant fail 
I b> h iv < lm goods n uly for embarkation by the time 
f)\i d or tlu vessel be unprepared to start -wind 
1 uul \v< itlur pi i nutting— the agreement may be 
’ di ( 1 iK d a oid by the iggru \ * *1 paity, who can alto 
mcovci it ) ivv br any detriment caused to his 
piop(ityin const «ju< m c of the delay The use of 
i <hai U l ]> uties has been ti iced back as far as tho 
it ign of lb m \ II I 

r \ Ins * outi u t av Im )i in Engl uul, and generally m 
th* (omniMdil 1 uigu ige ot tlus country, is called 
fuighl, 1 -. nun* (oiumuidy spoken of by the legal 
| w i it* i s of Sc otl uul as Aflrightmcnt, fi om the French 
a flu h ni< n( (Bills Com i p til), but there is no 
* stntiil dif1(i(nc( in tlu laws of the two countries 
w i th Kg u d to it Tin ou Jiout the w hole * omin* rcial 
w oi Id, uul* ( d in so tu is its provisions au* not 
nude tlu sub j* ft** of po Kvc stipulation either by 
( lmbi paity oi Bill o ding (q \ ), they will be 

hi 1*1 to lx in ucordan with tin usage of tiade, 

md of that puticulu blanch oi ti ad* to which the 
lining li is k n lc nc* 

It w is Jomuily lu Id tint tlu payment of the 
w i 'cs of the c ii w av is i on ting* nt on the earning of 
height by the ship in u coid nice AAith the maxim 
of Lend Stow dl, that ‘freight is the mother of 
w ag* s ’ But tin i mlc, aaIih h av is ilicady subject to 
m uiy i \ci ptions, lias boon ibiogatcd by the Mc»rchant 
Shipping \ct(l7 uul IS Vut i 101), and wages may 
lioAv b* umuifil either by si ami n or apprentices, 
i vi n though no f 1 1 ight h lx e n * true d by the v* sael 
riu sc un m his i light to ding to the last plank 
m sitisfutioi oi Ins wages, but m cases of ship- 
wkcIc, lus clum for w ages will be barred if it bo 
piovid tint lu did not * vut hmisdf to the utmost 
to mu th* whip c ugo uul stores This provision 
w is fust mtioduud by 7 and S Viet e 112, s 17, 
w hi* h i ti k t< d th it, m older to t nabk him to recover 
lus aa igis, the si am a n should be bound to produce 
a cortifu iti from Hie master, or chief surviving 
ofhc* r of tlu ship, to th* ell* ct that he had so exerted 
hmisdf By s J81 of 17 and 18 Viet c 104, th© 
onus of proot is a era promrty laid on those who 
impugn tlu < on duct of the sc aman The old rule is 
still adlwnd to in Amtriri, but it is not applied to 
the niistn, and it docs not hold with reference to 
sc mu n, if tin fi* ight has been lost by the fault 
i ltbu of the mister o* owner, e g , if the ship has 
In eii seized f.u d*bt, oi foi having contraband good© ■* 
on bond Su IvtntsGo?/? m pp 2bb, 267 

FRET HGRATH, Ft r din and, a brilliant lyne 
poc t of (u i many, w is bom at Retinoid, in the prm- 
updity of Lippc, 17th June 1810 He attended 
tlu high school m his native town till the year 1825v 
av lu ii In entutd a merchant’s office, first at Soeafc, 
uul aftuw aids at Amsterdam Encouraged by the 
t iv mu able i exception of his poems, lie abandoned 
nuuantilc piu suits, married, and removed to Dana** 
stadt lu 1S42, a pension was bestowed upon him 
h\ the king of Prussia, whereupon he removed to 
st Goar, on the Rhine Tins circumstance, and his 
poem A us Spamtn, deprived him of the sympathy 
<4 the liberal party, w Inch, however, was restored to 
him twofold when, in 1844, he gave up his pennon, 
and in Ins political poems attached nimaeu to the 
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democratic party The publication of his Glaubens* 
belenntmm (Confession of Faith), in the same year, 
compelled him to take refuge abroad. He went to 
Belgium, Switzerland, and m 1846, to London, where 
h« resumed his mercantile pursuits, aud became 
correspondent for the b inking house of Huth & Co 
He was about to accept an invitation to America, 
sent him by Longfellow, when tho events of 1818 
recalled hmi to his native country F settled in 
Dllaseldorf, where he became tin most lmpoituit 
member of the demoiritie party , and sang the 
piaiscs of democratic botulism lit w is lmpt uhod 
on account of his poem Da TadUn an da Lthaulni 
(The Head to the Ln mg) The mt( i< st kit in tins 
trial was t xtraordunry F w is ddunlul l>\ cole 
brated advocitcs, who did not fail to ridicule the 
folly shewn m piosot utmg i m m tor wilting pot tr\ 
The dot. trim tint tin pot t is i ‘ehutend libertine 
in the expression of Ins sentiments, coined Ihc day, 
and F was aeeputted id October 1818 fin con 
sequence w is inevitable His jkk in imme di ite ly 
became tin rage tin. hi r t idition w is »1< 1 oil in 
Dttssddenf wit inn i few horns md tlnnmnds of 
comet ind incoi net impressions w<ic uiiulitul 
over till (T<rrnin> \ suoud pio-( t ution induttd 
F again to withdiaw from lus nihve (mmti>, ind 
Bincc 1840 h< hasHsnhd m f tuition T spnncipil 


anew by Julms Caesar, and called Forum Julii It 
haa remains of ancient Roman walla, and of a 
Roman circus and viaduct The ancient horfeottr, 
at one timt the most important Gallic port, and Hi 
which Augustus posted the fleet of 300 galleys which 
had been ciptmed fnnn Antony at Actnun, baft , 
Income silted up Here, or rather at the HOW 
harhoui ot St Raphael 14 miles oft, Napoleon landed 
on Ins return fiom Egypt m 1799 and embarked 
for Elba in 1814 I’op 2(>(>5 
FREMONT, John (Tiakivm, a distinguished 
explorer, bom n ( »Sa\ muah in Gooigia, January 21, 
1811 His iatliu. was a luenclmmu, his mother a 
uitivc ol \ ii Mini At tin ag< of 15 he entered the 
puuoi cJ.us <»t rhuliston ( oltege South Carolina, 
but In hit tint institution without taking a degiee 
Fiom 1 S 10 to isii, his turn w is dm fly employed 
m ti u lung m t li u It ston In 1 8 > 1, he w as appointed 
tiiclui ot m it In inatus on bond of the United 
Stitis sloop ot war Aede/n m wludi hi made 
ciuibt ot moie than two y< us Altir Ins leturn, lie 
lut line issist int < ngiiKi i undii Captain Williams, 
tlun e mured m i pidmim u y Miimy for a railway 
between Ch ubston unit imimuti In the spring 
ot 1S>8 in k < oinp mu d M Nieoikt, ad Ins piiiiupiu 
issi taut, m tin e \j»lni il ion (if tin ingioii ninth of 
the Mihhoiim jivd WJuh* o( annul, with th«B© 


productions iri liu ( < dnhtr (Siuttg 1\»S lMh 
edit 1857), (a Da (Uuism, 1810) ])n lin'ulu 

twn (tiPip JviS) iudA r «</f pnhttsi h( und umah 
GediJdc (Col ISP)) V uunphti edition of Ins 
works i])p< ired it New \ork {SaimnUi h< I luh, 
6 vols 185S J 8 V)) F’ po in*- displiy li\d\ 
imagination tire md melody of ih\tlmi inelimss 
of execution, md a pit tun upio ougmiUty ot stvlc, 
whidi not seldom, however, pass( s into ecu n 
tncifcy and nnnly ‘spasinodn ’ lout of expression 
His translations, it should ilso bo obuivtd ai< 
admir ible, especially of th< poems of Vutoi Hugo, 
Robert Hums, and Longfellow > Hiawatha 

FREI'SCHUTZ, the fru diootir, is the runn 

f tven in tho lcgLiid lo i huiitti oi muksmui who, 
y entering into a < omp k t with the dc vil pica in ( s 
balls, six of which ini tllibly hit, hnwewi gie it tin 
distance, wlub tile P(\iiith, oi, iu in dmg to some 
versions out ol tin s< von, btJoiii/a to tin d« vil, who 
directs it ut his pleasure Legends of tliu n dun 
were lift among the tiooptrs ot Germany of th< 
14th and iltli untunes, md dining flu 'Unity 
Years 1 War The ‘-buy 1 1 rst ippe iml in a poitn 
form in 1810 m AjmIs <}• sjkhs** Huai (Ghost lm j v , 
Lap 1810 lSl r p, md F Kind adiptid the sloiv 
(Leip 1841) to the opal «. (imposed by Wdxr m 
1821, which his mull it known in 11 cAilibcd 
countries 

FREI'SING, i town of Bav ilia is situ did in i 
fruitful, awe able distrut on flu Jett b ink ot tin 
Iaar, 20 miles northeast of Munich The town 
was* the scat of m episcopal pnnec til 1 1802, whoi 
the sec was BccuUnscd TJu bishopric of F cldc d 
aa far back as 724 a d but its bishops wire hist 
made pnnefs by the Emperor 1 < rdinand (IbiO - 
1637) The chief buildings ire flu pil u e foimc rlV 
of the bishop, and a beautiful < atlu dr il, dating fmm 
the 12th c, leaving three h.imh two towcis, and i 
fU^ gnlar crypt, the pillars of which have monsters 
crawling up their shafts Fop 6000, who <any cm 
brewing and distilling, and in miiUcture vinegar, 
tobacco, saltpetre, &c 

FRijUS (anc Forum Jnln ), a small town of 
France, in the department of V or, is situate l a mile 
inland from the embouchure of the A i gens (anc 
Jtrgwtte «*) into the Mediterranean Sea, aud 15 
m ites south-east of Dragiugnan. It waa originally a 
edlony from Marseille, and was afterwards colonised 


unpoi t nit libouis. In w m ippointid )>y JhcHidont 
\ m bun ii st (ontl luutdmuL m the coips of 'Popo- 

gl IpllK ll l 4 I1JIH* is 

In tin < uly put of IS 42, 1 ’ w m a]»pointed to tho 
(omimindoi m ixpiditnm s( nt out to explore tho 
counti y lntwiin tin j\li«souii pur and the Rocky 
Mount iuih ll( set out irom St 1 iOiiw ut u the cud j 
oi M ly, md n ulicd tlu South Ftss { ibout 42° *<Mf 
N lit, md 10 f > 10' \V long) m tho Rocky Moun- 
t uns m August In tin vicinity of the puss, he 
iml i ndi d i lofty peak (suul known as Fiunont’s 
]\ ik), wlndi lu lound to bi 1 l, r »70 foot above the 
b vc L ol tin si i tins ih tin highest summit ot tho 
K xky Mount uns \(t im isuml within the. limits of 
tbi hndul Stiti i He ictmiidl to St Loum about 
tin middle ot (Mobcr lhioughout tin* entue 
route of the e'xploi ition, I' 1 li id mule c infill 
b norm trie oi md istiouoime il obse i vutions, foi the 
pmjiosi e*i me ( rt lining tin elevation ind position 
ot tile (Inbuilt jKunts, be Hick s noting the character 
ot the *.od and uhling lug(Jv to the sciences of 
n < e»lo r \ md botiuy 

in IS 1 i, In sit out on mother expedition, planned 
on i more fxttn*-ivc se il< IkusHiug beyond the 
Roe kv Mount uns, he putully exploied a rtmark- 
il>h tiufc ot counti y, to which In g.ivi tho nume 
of the (he it lUsin ((j \) JI ivmg <ulvinceel aa 
fir as Rolf Sane ouver, ibout % link's fmm the 
mouth ot thi (’olunilna River on tho 10th of 
Nov e mbc i the partv commmeed then homeward 
journey r l in y soon lound Ihemse Iv<h tr we ruing, m 
the depth oi winbi i wild md dux rt region, m 
many puts o| winch it w is impoxsibh te; obtain 
any just me for then horns and muks, white, in 
the most f wound poitnuu oi tin lr ioute, griiSM WttB 
to he found old} in i fe w Hiuit«lfd spots At 
length ifl< 1 hick elihb li udhlnps ami BufknngB^ 
finanig tint it w is in \ mi to atumpf to reach the 
United SLites il tint s< ison, F resolved to strike 
dircetK uio tin Sn iri v^wl i, towards the vales 
of Caliiorrua Although assiucd by his Indian 
guides that it was <ju impossible for any man 
to cto-,3 those mountains, ht boldly undertook the 
deHjxrite iiiterpnwe, md on the 6th of March 
su< cun* d m reiehmg Suttei’s Fort, an American 
settlement m ( aliforum, near thr nver Sacramento, 
More than halt of bis animate had jieritthed on the 
way, and tit owe that remained, though bearing, W> 
burden, had scarcely strength to drag the 9 * 9 *tae* 
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along The expedition returned to the United States them by its roots, and valuable as affording food for 
in the summer of 1844 In acknowledgment of his horses 

important services, I was raised, January 1845, to FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE* 
the rank of brevet captain The fame of lus ilis The French language has been de\ eloped under 
covencs, joined to tin heroic during and fortitude the combined influence of numerous forms of speech* 
which he had exhibited m his last expedition, not among which Latin, as in every other tongue of 
only made him the the nu of enthusiastic admuation Western Europe, takes a principal part It would 
in the United States but Boon spread lus name to t pp C ar that in the 4th and 5th ceutunes of our ora, 
the remotest parts of the < mimed world In 1Mb, ' tin whole of Gallia from the Rhine to the Pyrenees, 
F having again ltd i company of c xploic rs into h id .adopted the language of the Roman conquerors, 
California, took m otivi part in the war igunst J10 t the polished spt cell of the classic writers— the 
Mexico Becoming involved m a dispute between s , uibamr i- but the form of Latin that had 

two of his tuiptiwu olTu v\h as to tht uglit of com bcconu common to ill the subjugated provinces of 
mand m Oaliloi ni i, > on lus rc tmn to Washington, < V nti il Europe - lingua Homana runtira Suetonius, 
was Censure d foi disobedience , and is he umld not Plmy, Juvenal, and M irtn.1 make fiequont reference 
admit the justice of tin decision agunst him, hi to the I itin in usi m Southirn Guil and Spain, 
resigued lus position in the trim md in tht 4th e we find that, under the Emperor 

In 1848, P sit out on i fourth e xpedition to U di Tlu odosms, tlie Roir m se nate was addressed by an 
forma at his own expense \tt* niptmg to eioss or itor ot (1ml in rude* inel uncultured transalpine 
♦the mountains between the Rio Oianele uul the Pttm At tins pi nocl and much later, Latin was 
Ooloindo in in id w intei, tin guide mistook the vvi), employed in tlu piov mei il asse niblu s o) Gaul, bnt 
anil F lost ill 1ns anmuls uid one thud <>f his mm M1 the 7th e , two other foims of speech had come 
111 I84 ( ), lie se ttle d m C ililoim i, iml in Deeembei mto ge nei il use i piovinenl eh ile e t of the lingua 
of that ytai was cliose n sm itoi to i< present the. Humana, md a foi m of Gtiman known as the 
new state in the n itional miigicss In lS r »0, lie f, f ,t/ua Thiottsm r I he 1 ittei which was probably 
received f i om tin kino ol Prussia, thiouji Biron x mingled jugon, used in common b\ thi Frankish 
Hurnboldl, ‘ the gr< al golden nnelil ioi jueigiiss in nnd Teutonic tubes, and consequently m vogue m 
these icne is ’ md iboitfc the <• inn tune the Eo> il the noitli md e i t, le i uve d i moi o de finite develop 
Geographic il Society ot London iw ueh el him tlu m, nt unde i ('huh mi i< , who caused a grammar 
‘founder’s medal loi pie imment s<i\iees in ]>io it to be pnpaiedb u< uic of the s< hods which 
moling the cause of gcognphu il sen nee ’ In lS">b, j lt hid e st ibiishe el, nl m winch it. was taught 
he was nominated by the ie public m put) is then u >n jointly w ith Litin The' council of Tours (813) 
candid it< tor the pre side n< > In the contest tint ,, ( omnundid the use be*th of tin lustu Latin and 
follow id, limes But Inn m w ir elected president, the Ieutonu elnhet, iml in S42, m the compact 
but F lteeiviel till votes of eleven <if the noithein ] M ulc between the tw ) luotluis, Uhillcs the Bald 
stites uul liOUM the (leimin, the former bwoio m tho 

Eaily in the lustoiy of the civil war m the United Humana uistun, md the 1 ittei in tho TeuUirha 
States, F was ippointeel mijorgentril in tlu luiguige, wlueh, illliou di it hid been generally 
Fedcial army spoken at. tlu eourt of ( huhniigm, bad already 

FRENCH BEANS See' Kidnfv Bi \ns P lui ,n j 1 l »‘ « to I'i mkisb form of 

. Litin f l Ins G dlo Rom uuc idiom eailv branched 

FRENCH [ JJERJtlf S, \ \ ignon Lemes ItTSim 0 q in ^o the two e h ir u te nstieallv eliffe re nt fomin of 
Bonus m Yellow Be me s (In (nanus <1 1 ngnon), [U{ r><n<n { at <n / cna/ia iVnr ol the south and the 


email benus, the flint <’l eeltam spices of Bue k o1 ,foil nf the north The 

thorn (q \ ) but ptmcipillv e>( (he bellow be mid « < ,m p vrati v i piosiunty wlueh the south of France 
Buckthorn .{MnmiiuH tn/ntonusl used by d\eis m (ri|( , yc(l i„st undti the kings ol Aiks, mel subse- 
dye ing jclleiw I'eir tins pui pose , the y lie gitluied C j U , ntly unelei the counts of Pi o\ e neo, its freedom 
unripe and dnoil, tiny Mild i nth >*'low e olom q om joitign iggiesMon foi several centuries, the 
but it is fugitive, md on this ae count the use of llt ult> 0 , t j K dimate, „,d the. more thoroughly 
this elye stutl his vtrv much given pi ice to tint of p onilulS pd eh u ute rot the people, led to tlie early 
imncnl elves It is howovti still nnjimted into a.velopment of +he Provencal, and, by the lips 
Britain hum the levmt md Pom the soutli ot 0 f tioubadouis, bieatheel lorth a rich melody 
Iianci lint from the Levant is tin best 1 hi {) f aon <r which, iftn i time, was ic echoed m les# 
yellow bemed buckthorn is i vuv spit id mg pi«> harmonious toms by the' t)oun< i ) en of the north UX 
cumbent shrub, withovatol uueol iti moot), h axes, lh|U nl(lu innguc The earlier productions of 
growing nitui all) m lough meky }>luis in the these two se hoola exhilut stnking differences m 
countries lie u the Me ditm ini m It is cultivated t j u tiori mile e Lion, and construction, and while the 
to some exttnt m the south ol rianee tronb uloui sing of love, and dwelt on tlie beauties 

FRENCH HONEYSUCKLE (Ihihismum <mo which i sou tin in climate and a fruitful soil scattered 
rumurn ), a biautiful bitnnnl plmt ot the mtiuil bioide ist ovir the flee of nature around him, the 
order Legurmnosa , Hiiboidci Papihntinna , vvitli northern tiontne invented a chivalrous mythology 
branihing and sjw ending stems, pmnitc. le iv < s, o f bis own, md ase ribul to the he roes of Oiee?ce and 
scarlet oi sometimes white fluwtra md jointed pods, Rome, and the bit tliren in arms of King Arthur and 
which have one sie»d in i uh irtie ul itiou It his Uh «h magne, thi n tinmn ts of bis own times The 
fine folnge, and a vtry ilegmt appear uic e and is use. of the noithern or Walloon French was very 
often to be seeu m fleiwei gardens It is a native ol ion side ri)»]\ extended tlnough its adoption by tho 
tlie south oi Europe and is thue picttv ixtemsivelv Noimans, who in time earned it under William, 
cultnatee.1 as Jood ioriatili It glows to i height tlu ('onqucioi to England, and, under the northern 
of four or hvo fiot, mi Ids a large irop and is verv leaelus oi the Urusadt'S, to the south and east In 
nutritious It is used uthei m a gmn state, or tin south, on the contrary, the iruel persecution# 
dried as hay It requires a laihu vv inner ilnnite. oi the Albicenses, against which the troubadours 
than that of Fnglinel foi its profitable cultivation inveighed aloud, checked the development of the 
The genus Iledi/sarum contains man) species, ext on Piovtn^al language, for the songs of the trouba- 
siv e ly dill used over the warmer parts of the world dours were proscribed, and thus the use of the 
A few arc found in told regions, as H /ruhcoBun i in t cinque d’cftl soon extended w ith the spread of northern 
Siberia, growing in sandy soils, very useful m fixing power into tlie provinces of Provence and Languedoc* 
5151 




* FRijNCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE , j 

One of the earliest monuments of the French* branch of conteirqiorAry history, Cardinal Beta was j 
Walloon, in the form in which it shews evidence of perhaps the most successful of the host of writers i 
its gradual development into taodern French, is the who gamed a repnt ition m this special department 
Roman deRou, a versihed chronicle of the exploits of literature , while Mvhrnie do Stivigims letters 
of Rollo and his successors, composed l>y Robert are models of cm <pu>tolary style, and afford ft 
Wace In this composition, the language is no lively putiuc of the times Tins age, in which, at 
longer the sonorous, many vow elled Provcpyal, or anyiato the snnblanci of 1 chgton had bet'n respected, 
the mongrel Latin of the htupia rustua , but a was followed by one' of scepticism, mtidohty, and 
distinct form of speech The luiguage thus formed philosophie.il spec ul itions of the wildest land Four 
by the ingrafting of Norman, Frankish, and Tin men of genius, Monti sqmeu. Vulture, Rousseau and 
tonic idioms on tin degenerate Latin of the (lallic Burton, contributed, to a \ ery great < xtent, by their 
provinces, was rapidly clc\ elope d under tin foste'i writings, and tin indue me* wlueh the> exerted on 
mg mfluenee ot the university of Paris and tin the minds of their conte mporiru s in bunging about 
Sorbonne, wlueh alruidy, in the 11th c, attiaeted the Revolution Monte sepia u, by his philosophical 
the learned men of ill n itiems to tin ir si bools The clisse it itions on th< liws ami government of his 
Roman ih'la Rost, begun in the lithe by .ban d» eountiy, t night the French to take more e nlightunrtl 
Meung, and complete cl in tho 14th c by L <le Lorris, non of the lights and duties of diftcit nt dowses 
and Guyot't. BihU, Ik longing to the) simo period are' ot boeiot> mil thus natmall\ loused tlio angry 
typical of tin literature <4 Fiinee m the middle pissions of the oppressed lovvei euders while tho 
ages, which consisted chiefly of tales of eluvili) pissiouite eloepniue of Lemsse in won i hearing for 
and coarse' sillies agunst the clergy Fionmit s doc tunes whieli vuu* entuelv subversive of moral 
chrome les of the lithe, wlueh iffoid invidpietuie* oblig itions, mil le « ognist d no Juglit r standard than 
of the wars of the English iuel tie neh, in wine h he hum m uielm itions \ olt me a \irsati lily of powers, 
himself took an active share, are wnttcn in idnhtt whuh were eMiuael with eepial e asc, and neirly 
that is quite eompiehcnyibh to tin mode in stucle nt i«jud him i ss, on tiig«d\, sttin, join uue, poe»try, 
Com me b, who wiote m tin lfith e , is a lesspntui histeuy, mel philosophy enabled him, It* the* enel 
esejue nuritor, but lu> nuv be e 1 isst el imoiig tin ol 1ns long life, to meintim the supumaty over 
eirliesttnu histouans of Ins eountiy, for In w is <»m jml jJ ic opinion, wlueh ho li id won in his youth 
of theiirstwho obseiveel pul>li< events with jiulg Ballon eh \ote «l liimse If to the stiuly anei elesi uption 
me lit, and im ended wh it he bid hi ■ n in a sti light eif inline, mrt Ins 1/istmn A attmlh, w lu< h maugm 
foiwarel, truthful inaiuie i Brums I by Ins love ated a new ei i in lli< litnitme <>f n itui il histoiy, 
of music, song, and eliunitn re pte si nt itions, give is lumukabU nionunn nt of tin hcicnec anil learn 
melircct e ne mu ige me nt t<> liteiituie , while the nig ot tint funnel l)nl< tot, nml D’Alembert tho 
Ft f ne h luiguage uejinnd fone and teisemss geometer, louiuled tlie I'm >/i lopfdu , wlueh, while 
thiough the wiitmgs of Labe 1 us, Umisuel, Ainyot, it give a lue id Minnnuy ol mime rous branches 

and Montaigne , anel although, un lei the regent us of hum in knowledge, \\us alw lys hostile to roll 

of Clitliai me uid Muu de 1 NLehei, Itiliui wnters gion 'I he IvMolutiou, wine h Intel been materially* 
were more patronise. el nt ce>uit than n itive tutliors, iccde rated, it not piodueeel by the. inspirations 

tho language anel the lite i iry tilent of the n ition eif men of eousummate ititelleei, was not, favour 

were undergoing i proce ss of gridual eli vclopmc nt, tide lo lit* i Unit A penoel of almost eumphto 

which was competed by the c staid i shine nt, untie r mtelhetuil torj»e>i sueneeled tin aetiu mental 

the auspi( es of Richelie u, of the Auulnnu Fmnraisi development tbit Jiael ehuietciised the* pie'ceelmg 
m 1014 At this period, Dome ill e brought 1* ic ne h clvssu mil philosoplm pe nods 11 m Empire W'.us 
tragedy to its highest point eif grande ui iti the* He tree ly moie piopitious to learning, but with 
clwaic btyk of the eli vin.a whuh he had idopted the Cm mw mil L A Hi nnupo of Madame lie Stall, 
His best pice es are I< ( id, Jji s limans, Cnma , uni L< * Martyr \ of < lute mini mel, i ri.ictioil 

&c Fiscal, in his 1 t/fiM Ptnniintt/es established took pi ie e iml tin si pindue turns eif the* new 

a standard eif blench prose while Di sc aite s, m lus nun mtie in lie»e»l via soon bdloweel l»y numi'rous 
J)utcovjA s ur la Mi third*, shewed the adiptibility eitln rs eitlur be hinging to the same, oi to tho 
of the language to subjects ie (pining cone isnuss m il e U«,i< il se hoed Among the host of young anti 
and precision A long galaxy of greet nanus giv t onginal wnhis who now aecpimel reputation, we 
splendoui to the reign of Louis XI\ in Men. may iiistim *, m diimatie ut, poctrv, and fiction, 
branch of 1 itei at are Notwithst mdin s tl e fnvolity \li\imlie DumaH, Nietm Hugo, Alfied ele Vigny, 

of the habits of tin higlu r cKrsi a in Fiame dmng ind Fifdnie Sonlie 1 1n lirst of tlu»ne has been 
this per mel, ne i age pioduced mote vigorous w rite is one of the uwmt prolilic of nov e 1 write rs , among his 
or onginal tlimk e rs Bossm t and Fleehier won most populir wen ks ue Lm Ti ois Mon wj into ires, 
respect by then nolde funer u eiratmns Houtelahmi l< Comte tt< Mont f ( hr is to, J < Collin de La lteme, 
and MassiUon, by their e lo<iue nt prcaehmg , I'cnc f'asinni J>eliMgne his atte mpte d to enmbina 

Ion, by his learning uid earnest exhort itions, iml the renn uitie and elisHieal se lioeds in his Loam X / , 
Pascal, by his (linstnn view eif the gieat epustnins Lfs Ln fonts ir I dinun d , Ae to urge Smd (Maelamo 
of human cxtierunets In drinutic literature, J)ude\ant) is one of the most ehjuit wnters of 
llacnic and Moherc stand forth eonspu nous among her oumtiy, ami her woiles ue models of stylo 
a host of leswr wnters, tin former pre eunment lie r Indiana, wlueh ippeareel in I S M, inaugurated 
iu tragedy, as his Aiuhvmnqm , Jjdiu/f me, J’/udn, a new eia <4 e motion il novel wilting, and has had 
testify , tho latter mimitabh m e nine dv, and e xlu bit nuiii* rous lnutdoij \mong her inline rous works, 
ing wonderful powers of ehd me iting human characte r the most ]>o]»uJai in Jan/ufM , LCw, Mawpral, 
from a humorous point of Mew, that have never Andu Ol lilt juis, she has written almost 
been surpassoeL Among his Is *d pnees we may cxelunvily foi the stage Am Myntirm d/> Pan * . 
instance Tuitufe, Le Misanthropic and Les l 1 ernma and 1* Jnif In ant, which ele^et the* concealed 
Savantee La Fontaine is alike well known aiming miseries im dej»ra\itifH eif sejcml life, quickly 
lus countrymen for lus moral Fable s anel his liccn broughl tin ir author, ^ i ge no Sue, into notice 
tious Tales. La Rochefoucauld and La Brnyfcrc, llu tendemyto mate ualism and sensualism, wludt 
in their Sentences and Caraderes , depleted human cluuae tenses tho works of the two last named 
character, with its peculiarities, inclinations, and wnters is more or less prre eqitibie in all belonging 
foibles in strong, humorous, aud \ivid touches ITns to their age in France r lhe few artistic and good 
was the age of ^Memoirs and Letters in the former historical novels that have appeared have met with 
m m 
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little success among the general public, Among 
original and finished wnters of tales, A da Musset 


new light on the origin of races and languages. 
In mathematics D'Alembert, Laplace, Lagrange, 


ramus foremost, while MfeunCt the historian, who Biot, Ampere, and Arago stand unrivalled In 
has written several non Is ot very great merit, has | natural history, and its kindred sciences, among 
not always met with the sueccss which he deserved , a host ot great French discoverers, we can only 
Of late years, a host ot young writers have appear'd, i instance a fevr of the more distinguished, as Cuvier, 
some of whom lielong to what they thfiusdves term J Gcofhoj and Isidore St Hilaire, Blamvilk, Jussieu, 
tlie realistic school A Dumas the Younger, who i f) Oibigny, Hauy Gay Lussae File do Beaumont, 
is following in the hDjh of his fither, E Feydtu, O | Milne Felwanls, Brungiuart, whose services in the 
Fuullet, aiul F Abmil, ill desnw indue J 'ot try i t uuso of science liavc identified their names witli 
has not been followed with any marked success m tin triiunphu of physio il rest irch 
France dunng tin pr< ->« nt centuiy , iud beyond tin , No c ountty has evor piodueed a greater nunibcT 
great names of Ihiingei whoso sotus in unsur | of eh g uri e ssayists and liter ary cutics than France, 
passed in any other tongiu Vutor Hum, Limit in<l no luiguige sums to h nd itscli more readily 
tine, and Musset, that u<* tew French j»o< ts of tl c j thin Fiewli to i concise ind giaccful, vet forcible 
present day known In yond thr limits <•/ J< i uu e xlvh ot c pigiamin itn wilting, and ft w admit of 


The thcatic' ihsorbs much of ih< tihnfc of \ ouug 
France, but In it light pu (CS, v nul< will iwlluu-, 
• are the most successful, as is tistilicd by flu host, 
of comedies and opernlit ston » lor which Kii'e'nc 


liinn idiom itu itrstmss, 01 amort poll shed play of 
wools Flinch bti 1 itun his of late yc^urs been 
siilhiini, fioin the stale of toipidity which seems m 
Fiance to bt the nitural s< condary tdFect of any 


Scribe has obtuntd i tavoui ihh km plum llistttry | git it politic il inoumi nt, and Jutherto the imperial 
is undoubtedly the most sue c< ssful In uu h of moelt m i ml< h is not lx i n piopitious to the development of 
Ficneli htr ratim Among thost v\Jio hue gaim d | 01 igi nil litt nry tile nt 

for themselves a wot hi wide nputilion m this j Fot mthoiities on Fundi litci iturc, see Nisard, 
eh pftitme nt of icst ait h wt would in »t uitt B u mtc , i H 1 d d< la fjHtn J to wane (ISth) , Baiou, Hist 
whose eaily w or k, Jj Ht fan c d< << Abiev <h /loVn/ot/ta \Almtftt df la lathi Finn/ jtmqu'au 17 ,nc Hirch 
his been followed by tht leeent jniblie atiem oflel<S41) Hist Lith i d< la 1'ianii, by Dorn Uivct 
histones of tin Comndion mil J)ii'<fon/ Giu/ot, ' mtl othoi Bundle tine i >nks e ontinui tl by membei s 
another write t holding moii uclue il vnws, his of the Institute (22 v 1711 IS'iS) , Villemain, 
shewn inekf itigibh powt is of ri st in h mil a fihilo Fabliau di la f if (n mi ''oym A(/( (1857), Demogeot, 
sophic powci of gene rahs it mn m i grt it liiiiiilie i of Hist d< hi l ith i b)un\ (1S'>7) 

worH unonir vlu. h flu Inst t i.,k m .y Ik v» n.l, ,1 ' v|! |, NrH POLISHING, tlu nin.c yuon to the 

to his Ahwm sm I fhsotn d< lninm md / Jin Ilov common uu tliod of eoitmg wood with i fine 
io,n Ji In < ii,hmli„i, ml mn,« lliuiy in l.w , 8lllool |, Mlttw< , „ im li ,,1 . mu l.c Gum k< is 
Letlui mn till* out i h l 1 mm < , md // 7/isfwn ih c V sily suliibU in spmt nr nun, mil hylvtid spirits, 
la Couqucti dr l inr/htaif fun t< yor/uinn, di«- 1 . .. 

plays gieat 


powtis ot THiition ind ajititiule tf>i 
thcoictic fritieisni, ptrhips moie imi^mitiv* thin 
sagacious Sism mdi Ins m|k w n grt it nttaitli ind 
profound knowledge in his Mumwhit tliftii^ lhv 
tory Thins Ins devoted his le lining nvlustiv, 
aiiel powt is of (Mint it ion to lh< exposition ol the 
revolutionai \ ind impt ri il ]»lia t s of j ’« < n< h L f ov e ) n 
mint Michelet vi tl Louis 1(1 uu in both known 
foi then demociatic pinuiphs tin lattu, m Ins 
Ihilout da Jhi K.I 1 /S gives om of tlu most vivid 1 
pictuus ot contempoiuv histoiy Hi il wt ]x*ssiss 
Lamartine, who e uin.s ins pot tu mspii ition 1 
and enthusn tu tempi linunt with him into his 
historical j t st an lies, piesents migmtneut/ but not 1 
perfectly trustworthy putuus ot lustoiy in his 
Uvitoiu din (hiondm*, J Intone ih } s (^ornhtuf-uh, anti 
Iliatoiri dt la Umlaut afton AiUeinun although I 
better known foi his lustoiy of httraturo m tin 


m wood n iplitlu and i v uiihh is thus produced, 
but it it bt ipplud nmplv vvath i biuuh, as copal, 
m istu and most otlni v u wishes ir ipplud, the 
u m It is i vi ly lough ind bioktn surfirt, instead of 
i smooth continuous polish r Io obt uu this with a 
1 ic vainish on wootl, it is mttssaiv to ap]»l\ avi'ry 
sm ill tiuuitity U oik t md to mb it continuously 
until it tints ii i diy mbbir bt us< d the lae 

stuk in it, md it is Hi i tl liom tin wood An 

oihtl inbhti i^i tlu rebut used, and tin oil should be 
t th\mg oil, sue h as lmsetd Vinous kinds of 
mlibtrs lie ust d, sut h is i bill of wool covered 
with tag, i sin ill loll of iloth with the telgcs down- 
w nels md ]jki wisi com reel with rig The varnish 
and oil in ly he mixed logethu in a bottle, shaken 
uj) when Intel, and i little pouu el upon the rublvor , 
oi a simple solution of sin II lac may be used, and 
stunt ot this laid upon an oileel rubber Several 
and rubbings aic rcejuned, and 


middle ages and in the JSth t is > 1 1 to be dissed i sollu s ] a p ls m cess iry T , in order to produce a good 
among mstomns as the lutlioi ot llishun <h » fclll * l( ^ ° 

Ci omwelf , and his Sota inns C >nh mpoi iwn 
There is no departnu nt ot the nnn il and plivsn il 


sciences that his not been t mu lit el md thui 
dated by r the' labours of Fundi si\ ms Vmong 
the great scientific wnteis ot modern Frunt we 
miy r mbtmct in mrtajihy sies ind politic il economy 
Vietoi Gousm, .loufb 


bin t ie e 1 

'1 lie following aie some ie capts for French polish 
foi mahogany , the y nuglit be multiplied to a great 
extent foi they should be modihtd accorebng to the 
kind of wood to wliuh they are applied, and the 
modi ot apphmg them 1 o oz of pale shell-lac, 
dissolved in 1 pint of wood naphtha, or methylated 
2 5 o/ of pale' shell lac, 
pint spirit 3 1J lb pale 
lb mastie , 2 quarts spmt 4 SheD lac, 
rit oi naphtha, l pint , linseed oil, -J> pint* 
is the most easy to apply, it requires no 
II n 11 iff v 1 w„ the lubber, and is a veiy good domestic 

De lotqnc'vi k, Bim-vM ami Lifuntro m> known , lsh f( , r restonu{? fnrmtun, if nronerly applied 
for thou ..bio ami philosophic < \]«>sitioii of the l >w ^ lrfu i %n ,l continuous luhbtni? 
yurispiudemc of u itions and the' social auel political 
condition of democrat \ m the now and old w oriel 
In philology and 


Vietoi Cousin, Joulirov Simon arid I amennus \ i nin . 

whose cloqueuit defence of spirit ualistu ind religious ^ A,/ ’ mun^ sindaric .1 ] 



ancient lnstmy, Champolliou 
Sylvestiv de Saey, Runau, Remusat, and Stanislas 
Julien, by their profoimd researches into Egyptian 
hien^tphics and Semitic literature, have thrown 


CHURCH See 


FRENCH PROTESTANT 
HlU L>NOT5i 

FRENCH RIVER, a stream of Upper Canada, 
empties Lake Nipissmg into Lake Huron, enter ing 
Georgian Bay, in lat 45° 53' N , and long 81° 6' W 


y 




FRENCH SETTLEMIOT 1 S--FRESCO, FRESCO-FAINTING. 


It bw a rapid course of about sixty miles > and, on immediately before he c omm e nc es work* The 
towards its mouth, is so uniform m breadtli and surface is wet, but firm and smooth , the I racing is 
depth, as to resemble on artificial tut through laid over the portion prepared, and the artist, with 
bare rock It forms part of the route by which a point of hard wood or bone, goes over the lines# 
canoes, preferring the Ottawa to the 8t Lawrence, the tracing, ami shghtlv indents them on the plaster, 
pass from Montreal to the lied Rive r of the north He then pm u ds w ith his w 01 k, the finished cartoon 
FRENCH SETTLEMENTS See Fiknih * lml coloured sketch being hung or placed near him 
cherry ^ or l lls guidance \ftei his day’s work is over, any 

FRtfKON, £ue ('Ainiur.sE, i Freni 1. vnt.r, 1K ”. ot U " I'l ‘•'t-' tl> vt has not been minted on, 
was bom at Quimpei in 171-1, e.lmatcl mid.r tin or " ,at " n ? u,,mm " r )lt * hp ***• of *“» 

Jesuits at tin <oll<V ot 1,oun I. (h m.l, uul tu-t " ,,rk ' '"" t md uixt ,‘ u '; " lu , n the painter 

acquired a r. putation by hi, jnibln iti.ui ol i uitictl I s l v /" " olk ' the plasterer is at 

journal in 1740 Jim joun.il ipj., ir.d ..ml.. the 111 ’ ’ m,, 1 1 J-""" • l'-< W anotlur portion of plaster 
curious title Ldh n* Mu, l, lutafrs, ,/,*** \° th ‘ ol , U » l-^'tul on the previous 

It was suppress, dm 174-1, but Mit.nllv r, ippiind dl '’ 1 w,m1 ’ w 1 1,,n ‘f- 1,1,1 llL ‘“ «l'Rhtly slop.nl 
Tlf , . ’ . „ .ft , lht lime, m ilryinu, throws out a kind of crystal 

>tu,hju,» Unu ,1, „ /,»,/», (Hulls, surfjtt> whuh )110lM t, tl„ colour, and imnarta a 

i' >d . ' l ! ld " 1^2*“ c V 1 2‘; l , , ! ,, “\, u, " 1 r i !’ u , d< oiu of , 1, irm <t nun h superior to, and easily dia- 

title of A n nf* Liltt rmrt ( 17 >1- L/b) 1' exhibited tingmshabh iiom, that of a work in tempera or 
the most interns* bittiriuss ignnst Ins J t iding qi/( 'flu > pioe ess, although nppaiently simple, ^ 

contempoiaii.s \ worship, « _r of the sip. of J.onis mxijth( ,, w fil( lt d, xterity and certainty 

XU , ho hated ind situiwdth. ImcIIihi; philosophy „ t Jlui(l) lol (h , Mmfai( „f the phster is dobcatc, 
ot hid timed \ nit ii re w as the special <>bje< it ol hi* uu j mud n«,t be e»\eiwoikul, besides, tlio lime only 
aversion, and that s.m.tn e m oil, ! u as d, , ply K ill. d 1UI |„|, (S mtiuh q„>,itit> of additional moisture 

by the wi.klv cl i drib, s of his iiitw-omst Hi, ln th , (>f ftftor w))lch , t , UBUS 

names ot \oltm. ind f in ins, pir dill, thouoli not ,|s , 1 \st dlisim; quality, ind the surface, or a por- 
auucablv, conpimt <1 m th, hist, n\ ot lit. riliiu turn ot it, Ikouiks wlict punttrs call rotten Many 

was often riylit in his. mu isms md in th, m.iim „„ ,, <tn , mtlnsvi.y 1 f is only after 

turns vim h In luoimbt a 'umt his uh.isuus but lnm , ,| r „,| t)l , t smh f| aws , m , disoocoml , 

oj union in hiin<< m th* ImIi < w is sw ivd bv I ^j M n] m ( )n midi i < hi, is to cut away the 

.pigruns, and F t,U ui.tiiii to lb. mimosity ot i r ,sh plasUr laid on. and 

th. silts JI, dud ol jout Mai. It 10, lot l.oup t «,,|^ ,n ( i ijjuii Unt ttn ttms am too 
. TAISIAS 1 l I unx T, soil ol llM IniliMI W 'IS 1)(>I U t ,f(, ,, j , t«>U< lu <1 With tlllljMll Ol Hl/O < ololirft Iind | 

in Pius in 1,1,,. pi Uwl i -on., m Int piomm, id ul thou d, tl,< y in iyc«< i,h noli, toi. v time, the porta I 


in the uk loth ini i al tin hrunh Involution J, ‘ toudud will <liinL r ( 01 <<mu ofi m the course of a 
1802 w is m nt is sub pic fed to tlu lKlmd ot M >t 4rs Anotlu r dilh(iilt> in inscoin that the 
Domingo by tin l<ust (on ul lint di. d two mouths t)(l()lm „.m 1. light, r aft. r the plastei drus, 

after his ai m il and foi thn illow.imc must Ik made However, 

FRESCO, FRESCO FA TNTHSCr, oi 1 \1N1 bypiuticc the punlc r mny hoou get over thin difti 
LNG IN bULS( O, tlu turn aj»])lud to jumtmgs <ultv, tiuI lu < in list the difhnuu between the 
executed upon while it is still wet 01 iic-di colom h wet uid as div, ]>v putting a touch on a 

(Ital , Jrcit o) M uiy eehbiitfd utists md well pun <»f umlm lie ii e mmiilJy it hind, winch 
known wntus }m<. m mil mud (hit fnsm is tlu w tu)ii\ iim s tlu (olom and sinus it as it will he 

only wij m which tlu highest efloit in nt should when tlu lime hi dried 

be embodied \ \ci> laig* j no port ion «»i the h< t Jlu \>u oniiif tut <1 timed fvi lie sco painting im 

works of the it ilmi Schools p u tn nl Li ly tlms* o] foimeh on 1 l lu ((iiility it possi sse s of e le ar 

Rome 1 uul Floieiwe, im ehme m this miniici md m ss u i exhibiting loJoius m a pure md linght 


during the pi i suit eenturv it has beui Mined, 


I lie sml i< < not 1>< mg dr\ and dull, tt» tem 


and many of the elmf pmitings of the uiothm jm.i or hi/< eoloui, nor j-lo-iHy like oil puntingB, lfl 

German school m ♦xeutteelin fres<o The piutn* < of Ik mg f iveuu ibly \ n*wcd fiom any }>omt 

has to home e.\tuit been uitioduud into Jhi »in I J J t diinbilitv m mj Imsohh bung painted on 

and cli tain works of that kind In u htrn < xmittd jaienhs oi the cloisters «d cbuicheH open on onej 

and others an in piogits*-, m the ne.w Houses ot | snh H<mi on the Ironteot bouses entire ly < \ posed 


Parliament 

Refore noticing more pulit iiLiil) tlu \ **ioi 
properties tl unud foi tn «»m» p miting it piop< 


hrat to dosuibe tlu ]»r<K'se 


in the open ur 1 The skill and de xtcnty rc rpured 
hi (m turn n tone lung not being admissible, nor 
tluae v iimus ippli im » s e>i gl i/ing o\er painting, 


u toon oi dnw , i\ ul ibh m working w if h oil < oloiire all which 


mg on pa]>cr is (list in iel< e»j the MLhpct llus mud um uinst uu t s eemifKl the fnscopuntei to confine 
1»© exec ute d w till i cone < t outline and tlu di idin ' [ hi** uuigy uune te> the ‘■ubjeffc ind elrsign, than 

and effut fully made < nt I h< liin dud e u toon ! to the nnehiincil epiibtu o nine h sought after 

may Cither be of tlu mu •’i/* i> tlu lute ntleel 1 bv puntei e m oil 'I he beseoee h^ M Angelo in 
fresco, or it m av b» done >m i inilhi «e ilr hut, it 'tin Sistim < h ipe I, by liiy>ltwl in the stanzea of 
all events, an v iff nit ol die fame i/t is tlu Im ee t. the \ ilu m, uul tlu>^» m tho i ujtol i of the tat he 

paintiug is nece ssarv When the finished ' u toon m eli d m I’umi b^ Coin 'po, ait jminted to by 

made the same SL/e is the Irene o it is gemrilly the advo ite s of this moeii ot art as settling the 
executed m block and w lute , v ith < h ilk or e liai r oal, cjiu stum 

but it is essential to liaxe also i cautul study of the But, on tin other side, it may In said - 1 Though 
subject m colours, anel this is m most eases done cju i oitim ehgiee <d rloarmss aiul puiity of colour 
a s niftll scale The colours used ire mostly earths or ie suits Bom (reiseet, it is de he;f ut in depth and rich, 
minerals, as few others will stand tlu actum of lime, iu^s r J h< alixomr <>( glossiness is no doubt an 
these are ground and applied with pure wnte r The id \ ant ue in the case < t iruual punting with refor- 
grouud to be painted on is the 1 isl eei binoolh c oatmp e n« * to ire lid* etui tl eh coration , but to a consider- 
of plaster that is laid over the rough ulistor work able extent this eiifhculty can be obviated m tbs 
wi& wh'ob walls are prepared This list coating, case of punung m oil , and Delaroche’s great $U> 
or ground, or rather as much of it as tho artist turo oi the Hemicych in tho Beaux Arte hi Paris* 
calcul ates on being able to cover m or e day, is laid which is in oil, is not objectionable on that gtmml 



FRESHWATER HERRING— FRESHWATER STRATA. 


—indeed, many mistake it for fresco 2 No doubt, 
in fresco, the colours are not liable to change min h, 
if the work be executed in pure fresco, and not 
i efcouched , but, gene r illy speaking, the surface is 
fragile, and easily hi ok* n 01 scratched, and then is ( 
no way of mending it but by retom King with tem 
pera colours, and if tbit be extensively done its 
nature is altered, utd it lx. conus a pictuic m m/i 
colours The ‘Mademni eh Fohgno,’ ‘Midonni di 
Sail Sisto,’ * Rposalo/i i,’ uid otlie r c th brate <1 e isrl 
pictures by liaphatl ue m much lxtter prestrva I 
tion than his frescoes m tlir stun/e of the Vatu m I 
3 The properties of difimilty in execution and 
limited range of (olouimg, uid of tidmn il ippli 
anoes, air of a mgitive kind .No doubt some i 
pamtors have m untune el tint good eoloimng is 
incompatible with grand compositions, but, on tin 
other hand, Titi m’s ‘ Entombment * in tlu Loin re, J 
jftnd Peter Mutyi in \ < not, unong othera, no 
refciTcd to ns n hutting mi< h in ism i turn j 

Mural paiuting in ot gie it intiquity m I^pt, m 
tho Etruscan tombs, on tin wills ot houses mi 
Pompeii, and m tlu c it wombs, Huh an \ moils j 
remains of puntingx w Inch ire gi m i il1> < onsnle nil, 
to bo fre s< ocs , those m Ponqx n, in ]»utu n 1 it, an / 
remaikibk for grimhui and pimty of st\h in 
diHign and driwing, but liny no (Mint'd m a 1 
Blight uid fin niinrni, iml on this u count, mil j 
fiom the same or nt ulv similu subjects being | 
oEten found re pe ite d uc supposed to lx copns by] 
house d( coratois of (ddnitcd pmitmgs tlntwcie j 
preserved m tc inpli s t u p d le i s it Rome Win tin i 
them were fn s< oc s p unte d on tlu vv ill ie>r ine»v abh , 
pic till c s, is matter of ilisput' <r lb< ducks pu ) 
ferrctl movable jm turis winch could lx t iken aw i\ ] 
in case ot file, or sold it iucissai\ ’ - Wilkinson on | 
Egyptian and (huh. Paintings Plin> si>s Apelles 
never painted on wills, and \uiioub putuus of 
million He value an stiteel to line been tiken fi « *m 
Gre etc to Rome j 

On the whole , it mi> be assume el as an opinion 
that has long been ge iiu illy adopted, tint whin i 
painting is to lx combined with ire lute e tun, fusio 
is the style tint assimilates most with it On tlu 
othei lianei, tlu* fact of Dcliiocln lining so sue 
ccssfnll} c ve lilted in the Jh m\ Aits i woik in oil, I 
whuli by size and subject w is sowcll adapted foi 
fresco, and the utr must into of the uloption litcly ' 
m German}, uul by tlu utists in our Houses of 
Parliament, of stenoclnoime punting (see* lxlow) 
in place of fiexio-a nn tboel by which ct)t<un 
defects in the piociss of fit mo punting aie said to 
beobvuttd militate igunst the houndue ss of some 
of the opinions lutheito adopted is to the advan 
tageB ascribe el to tie sc o p unting 

Frisco jS 'mo is i spmious kind of fic*seo, miuli 
used in Ital} r in mdiniry liouse ehioritum 'J he > 
colours, mixes! in w itei, ate 1 ud on the wall atte r i 
the plaster is ehy and adhere m a eeitim degiet 
by absoiption, the haid oi glissy suifaee which, 
forms on plaster after it dries being hrst remove el 
by pumice or otherwise Pictures executed m this 
manner look coarse and div eu rotten and are m 
every way ink rioi to pine tnseo 
Sterioihromu Painting (Gi slntos, turn, and 
ckrvma , colour) — Tho mdinaiy process of fresco | 
secco, however, has lately assumed very gre it j 
impoitanec fiom a d*»amrv b} the litc Dr I R 1 
von Fuchs of what is called watei glass (see Fuc lis s 
Sotubii Gl \ss), which being pissccl o\ei the 
surface of a w oik executed in heseo seeco, imparls 
much brilli uie v and tixc s anel giv ox great elm ability 
to the colours this method is styled sterooc bromic 
painting, and is now extensive 1} practised m Berlin 
by Kauibac li and other eminent German artists 
Tnc late Prince Albert was so much impressed by 
file 


! the bearing which this discovery would have on tho 
art of mural pamtmg, that he translated from the 
German a pamphlet describing the ‘manufacture, 
properties, and application of water glass (soluble 
alkaline silicate), including a process of stereo- 
chromic painting,* and printed it for private eircu- 
1 ition Mr Maclise, R A , made use of this new 
,st}]e of art in executing hit* great picture in the 
palac o of Westminster of the ‘Meeting of Wellington 
and Rluehei at Watcilon ’ 

RESHWATER HERRING See Corjsoonus. 

PRESHWATI R MUSCLE, a popular name 
common t<> a whole family of lame llibranchiate 
molluscs, Vnnnnda (sometimes ralle i\J\ 7 aiad(r ), allied 
to muse h s ( W iff thrift), but having a much largei 
foot which docs not generally produce a Byssus 
(<{ \ ), e \ec pt in a ve ry young stite of the animal 
All the known molluscs of this family are inhabit 
infs ot tiesh vviter, some of them being found m 
still, ind sonic ui l mining vvateis A few species 
aie huiojxvn, but it is in North America that 
the y (hictly abound, its 1 ikts and livers producing 
in my spe cie s They eiiwl ibout by means of the 
fexit , m in y of them generally live mimused in 
mud Tlx} ue suppos'd to feed on immakules, 
and mi decomposed mini il and vegetable mattei 
The 'pid'iims ot m in is brilliant!} coloured, and 
the inside of the sli is lined with a brilliantly 
mel v niousl} eolomce 1 nvcu, ho abundant as tube 
sonutnnes usi d toi motliei of pt irl Pearls aie 
sometime s j nmlue < <1 r lluie ue it m i Butisli specie h, 
ot which one, Anodnn u/gunts ittaiuing a size of 
2\ nn lies long b\ b Inoad, is common in lakes, 
ponds mil imuhlv u\e is It is very v amble in 
tin thickness ot tlu shell uul in other pirtieulus 
'Phi lunge is tex>thh ss r Jwo species are coutilied 
elmlly to the south uul list of Engl uid , the 
touitli (t T mo en Alnsniodim mm gautifa a, Mya 
maifftn itihia of Luinvus) inhabits the rivers of 
mount u nous and hil 1> disti lets v\ ith a rocky be d, and 
lias long been celebrate el toi the pe iris which it 



lushw liter Muscle ( 4 lamiodon maigai iti/aa) 


pioeluee s It is about 2 1 inches long by 5 broad, 
aiul h is i tine k bl u ki h bi ow n she II, w ith a toothed 
hinge It is tlu most northern Kmopean species, 
uid is toiind m tin livers of Norway and Sweden 
The pe ails of the Bntish rive is were famous among 
the indent Romuis , and Suetonius represents 
them is having formed an inducement for Ca. Bar’s 
expedition Some of the nvtrs of Wales, the north 
wist ot hnglmd and Scotland, have at various 
turns produced be uitiful uul valuable pearls. In 
tin nver Eun a tnbutiry oi the Tav, muscle- 
gitluimg is quite a trade, and the* pearls found 
foim tin means of subsistence to main families A 
]x ul irom the Conwav, jHvsenteel by Nr Richard 
\Vum to the queen of (’harks II is among the 
ornunents of the Bntndi down Laige and fine 
pe uls have dso been piocurul from rivers of 
T>i om and Done gak 

FRESHWATER STRATA arc bo named from 
their supposed ongm This can be easily deter- 
mined from an examination of the contained fossils. 




FRESNEL— FREYTAG 


Though the great proportion of aqueous rooks are 
of marine origin, yet freshwater strata are occasion- 
ally met with. The yellow sandstones of the 01<1 
Red or Lower Carboniferous period are fresh watei 
beds, as are also the Rurdic House limestone in 
the JEdmbunjli coal fnld, the Pnrbci k beds in tho 
Oolite, the Wealden beds in the Chalk, and the 
Hempstead and otlu 1 buds in the Eocene period 

FRESNEL, AioisnN Jean, a Fnncli physicist, 
was born at Bioglu, in tin department of Kim, 
10th May 1768, tducitod it t un it tin Leolo 
Polytechinqu^ and tin illy at the Ecolc de s Fouls 
ct ChauusCcs On the completion of ins studies, 
he was sent as g<>\ eminent e.ngiueer to Li \ mdet, 
and afteiw uds to the d< p u tment of Dioim w lie it* 
lie remuned till Maich 1815 On tlu letum of 
Napoleon tiom Kiln, F otUnd lm sei\ice.s to 
the Bourbons, but* ill ht iltli pit unted him fioni 
actn ely c ng igmg liimihtiry hit At the lhstoii 
tion, he icauimd his dutn s us government engineer , 
blit in tlu inten d lu hul hull diluting las 
tufori ed h imn tophynue) m itlu in itn il rise uehis j 
particulaily tin poUiisituui of light, with so nnuli » 
Buecess, that ilthough in i li tti i, dated 28th Dmtu I 
her 1814 w< hnd him wilting to i fin ml to gel j 
him some books on tlu subpet ,u ht did nut know i 
what tlu pin cm * }«ol nis itum of lijit me mt’ ( h | 
no Btiis it epi on <iit< nd p n li pol in t if urn eh la i 
1 urmt> re >it be ton tin < ompli tion of tin follow | 
mg year, lie i inked liming tin fu-t ml hotitu s on ; 
tin quibtiou In i him uu( it is sud (li tin Idioms, 
ot Young, F d< monsti it< d to his eountiymcn tin 
error ot tin Newtoium tlnoiy of tin piopL^ itioii | 
of light by tlu (mission of iuitenal putnhs, uni I 
ably athoi ited tlu undid itoiy hypothesis 'I lu 
result of hiH rest* miles w n exhibited m i meinon, 
clowned by the bieneh \c idume d( s N< u in < s in 
1811) Along with At igo, he imestigited tin u tion 
cxereiseel bv polmsid i i>s <»i lndit on ( u li otlm, 
and the'ir eliscovems pulihshid m i joint imiuoii, 
cou farmed his pinions tin my on tho mode of tlu 
propagation of light Jlis ju u tu il applet itnm of tlu 
new theoiy to the impio\eiiuut of tlu light liousi 
system, was of mcileulibh \ihn, uni Jus (piiii 
abolished tho old method of ilhiiinn itmg light 
houses Sie Limn noi srs In 182), b w is c ]• « t<d 
a member ol tin Ye uh inie des Nuium, in 1 s J5, j 
a member of tlu lloya) Soenty of London , uni in I 
1827, ree cued horn the huui Society the F um ford | 
medal lor his diseovnu& eonce imng Light uul ]•» it j 
lie died July 14, 18-17 ' | 

FRET, i figure, in Htrildiy, rest milling twoj 
sticks laid saltierw is< , uul lute il i< e d w *th i in i i le 




Fret 


b r» tty 


FRETTY When bix, eight, or more puces aio 
represented crossing and mtcrhuing like little e 
work, the shield ui said to Ik fr< tty 

FREYJA and FRIOT, though Hjroken of in 
northern mythology as dismut, ue origin illy one, 
and intimately associated w ith Fn yr Fi lgg i, in the 
genealogy of the Ases (4 v ), is the supreme goddess, 
wife of Odin, and one of the daughters oi tin giant 
Fiorgwyn, and presides oxer marriages Freyja is 
the daughter of rhord, sister of Freyr, and goddcsH 
of love. She is drawn on a car yoked with eats , to 
her, deqoased women go and also the half of those 


that fall m battle, whence she is called Val-Ereyja. 
In this last respect, she must be considered m 
signify mg the Earth , but the earth is also ffcpnB- 
sented by bYiggn, the wife of Odui, and 
Freyja sinks Odin, as Isia seeks her Osins, this is 
Odin com u\i d is the 81 m I ho names also, Frigg* 
and Fuyji, au in Rigmiicfttion almost alike, and 
tlu* two (u« often confounded in mythology* The 
Anglo Saxons uul Lombards worshipped the Wile 
oi Odin ob br< 1 The nanu yot survives m Frtdcty, 

FRKV R, tlu son of Nioid of the dynasty of the 
Vanigods, w is adopted with )uh lathoi among the 
As(s, who, wliui lu got his fust tooth, bestowed 
upon lum the celestial < istle Ylihoim He is tho 
god of pt aei uul futility, dispenses uuu and fer- 
tility , u id to him pi ly 1 is for a good Iruvest are 
addiexsed Ills v\ ib is (Uidi, daughter of the 

gnnt ( * \ iiu 1 F 1ml Men 1m jus he once ast ended 
tlu lofty st it ot Odin, Hlidski ilf, fmm which evory^ 
finny; on t ci tli P si in (u idi w is ho beautiful, that 
tlu In iglitiu ss of lur naked arms illuminated an 
uni st 1 t Su/i tl w ith \iuli nt low, F sent Skmur 
is sjiokt sm 111 , ind foi lus mum ((8 hul to give 
him Ins good sw 01 tl, wlm li lu will miss 111 tlu grout 
Im il ( onte st oi t ( liphi of tlu gods Likt Freyja, he 
w is tin pition ot m image , and piobiblytho two 
wen it oin turn <om<iv<<l mb united, hermaphro- 
diti w jsi F was In Id in gu at v< nei ition, especially 
in Sweden of w huh he wa patron goel, and also in 
led uul llis due f it m pit w is it LpiuU, wllClo A 
bloody o(h ling w is y< uly umle to him of men and 
utnn ds Ills lidl\ ll whs it the Winter HoIrttlCG, 
tin tin 11 ot till \e 11 Null tub While tho god 
\e is lieu ne round Hit Juul all Htufe w.ih laid aside 
(Dots ‘tin pi mission oi tlu Iioai h In id,’ it Christ 
m is turn, c onnne men it i b , who ioeh on the hoar, 
iiulludmisti, uul wliost symbol wart the boar’s 
he id q The* tin must me < that tlu Saxon form of 
F’s n lint, F 10 Ins been pn Bene el m tlu German 
nanu ol ri Chmtiui lestivd, iionlcic Imam (Corpus 
Chijsti, the Lords ljenly), He < ms to she \v that it had 
lueoun u mg the si p(u] lies tlu ilntl let tti 111 for a 

gt i< | 

V RFYTAG, Gisiw, a eliimitie pent and 
nuveli 4 ot <>tni)U)\, v\ is liuiii J illi Inly 1810, at 
Knii/I) ig in Sili si t, siudie al it the UiilVe Z’Hitlci of 
lln si in uul Ik lint, uul tool his clegm in phil- 
osophy in ISfS Un hist uii|Kirtant work was a 
eonueh, ( iiif lid l)u Jh uutjaJut, or/o Auiiv von 
Jt'isni d'i<dl in, 184 t) Among his other productions 
maybe mentioned In Un (Beilin, 1845), which 
in a colli etion of small jkh ins w-itteiim a popular 
Htyh 1 tu ill tin is bn Vnlmtim (Taip 1847) and 
<Uof M ttlflt i/Htr (Lup 18iS) , and the comedy 
entitled J)n Jtnnnnh^m (18 r >4), most of whnifi 
Will n 1 lived with w irm ajiju obatum on their 
ippearinre, iml iro nrnukahh for the < are and 
i e hnune uf wine h tiny exhibit 111 the portraiture of 
cluiaeter uul the uiuige merit of ineidtnt An 
edition ot his dnmitie workn was published at 
Le ipKu ii) 1 voIk, ISIS IS *il) Hut Iiih greatest 
idiu \< mint in litnitun* is undoubtedly Soli und 
Ibdm (Leip lSN r )), 1 novelol (!< 1 man citi/en life, 
lJlustriting its ictivitv, pe rse v» 1 amt , and courage- 
ous loyiltv, anel thus < xpre SHiug, as it were, Hie 
poetry of honest labour it panned through five 
editions m mu yiai, and a seventh was published 
at ieipsu, m 1858 It havhcui translated into 
English uruhr tlic titi^ of J)Un1 and Credit (1858). 
In 1854, F puhlixhf 1 * new (huuncal drama, fitt 
J (tbi » , j si coud edition of which has ^jusfc appeared 
(Leip 18h2) His most rt cent work is a senes of 
prone pu tun b from German history, entitled Afaue 
/hltlrr aua deni Lebtn den JUeutschm Volket (Leip. 
1802} r 

m 




FRIAR— FRICTION 


FRIAR, a name common to the members? of ccr 
tam religious orders in the Homan Catholic Church, 
and generally employed m contradistinction to the 
name Monk and Kegulu OJeik (see these articles) 
The name fmr, although from its etymology 
{fr&re, brother) it belongs to the members of ill 
religious brotherhoods, yi t lias come to be restived 
almost exclusively for the bnthicn of tin Muwli 
cant orders It is applied chn fly to the ioui gnat 
orders, Dominicans, Fi am me ms, AugustiniauH, ( ' ir 
melitts, and later, to the r l i untau ms, and to tin 
various branches oMlu si nidus The Fi mav hh 
were properly denoimu itul ‘ Inns Mi mo ’ (Fi ah < v 
Minores) Tin Dominic ms nm\ul, in eonti isf, the 
title ‘Friars Major,’ whuh, howau, was pi rli ip i 
rather asobiiqmt th in iv nous mim Tin sc sivuil 
bodies of friars, too, vmk pojmlirly <dhd, fioiu 
the colour or of In r p<< uli inly of then habit, City 
Fnars (Franciscans), I *1 i< k Fnu> (l)omimt 111 s), 
''White Fmis (Canmlihs) (‘rutchul |oi ('rnnthcd 
( Crucmtt , ‘uossed’)| Funs ( limit m ms), >o < illul 
from the cioss which w is tmbrmdaed iipuii tliur 
habit r fhis is the origin ol tin n urn s of flu sun *1 
localities in London, ind other ttnvrn thin d» lg 
n ited, to the pusuit <1 ty In Du older i fo winch 
we refer, the finis who an m pin I s - oidcis in 
styled ‘ tathu ’ The oth< i un mbu u< < ilh d 
simply ‘ brothei ’ The vow t ik< u by funs it pro 
foHHion is of tlu cliss tilled in the (’itlioln CliuicJi 
‘ solemn, ’ and is held to it win null ind void my 
contraet of ni image elite ml into by tlu puty 
subsequi ntly to Ins uhgioua pioli ^joii 

Fill AKS’ BALSAM See lti \/m\ 

FllVCJT TOTS When om bodj nibs i gainst 
another is it moves, a < ( rt un lout is te (L to i« sid 
the motion This ie sist me e is t ilk d ft uUon \s a 
consult rahk pi open turn e*f tlu motive powet m ill 
opeiations is spent m nMnommg tin tm lion of tlu 
mi ts of tlu in u him upon erne umtlui, lud is thus 
oat Joi tlu useful work, if is of gu it import urn to 
under stmd tlu nitmt «»f this obsfuu tive feme with | 
a view to ie elllio it to the ii ist possible llliounl 
Ace oulingly, i grt it m my * ire till e vpe i inn nts h u t 
heen nude on tins subpef and tin kmiH m i 
number ot preuse iml \ tin ible 1 u ts or 1 iws it go el 
mg file turn which m now totisidi ie d ei i L un mil 
lebable The mem liiijiortint nnv lie thus stiteel 
and ilhi6.tr ite d 

When i block ol oak sxy i eubu toot, av ln< li 
weighs about (>() lbs is pi u e d on i hon/ont il l ible 
of cast lion, the two surf ice s be itig il it md smooth, 
it rcejuiies i fence of ne irl\ tlu weight of tlu 
block, oi 124 lbs, pulling hon/ontill} to make il 
slick along tlu table 'Fins me emus tlu iru turn 
between the two surf u cm \nothci block of llie 
Riune si 7 c md shape lud on i he sum t ibh would 
require' the sum' force to drivv it, md it tlu two 
were lud side by side , md fide lit u togetlie'i so is 
to become one block, it would evidently mpmc 
demblc the' fence', oi 48 lbs to eh iw the double 
block the amount of tlu i notion being thus still 
\ ot tin weight, or of tlu pic'ssme between the two 
surfaces But suppose that, instcid ot being lud 
Bide by side, tlic second Idea k wire Iml on the top 
of the' first, vvlnt is to he e\peeted > lino tin 
weight is doubled as before but the extent ot mb 
lung surtac i l e mam-, un ilte ml it w ould be n itnr il, 
tin lef ore, to expect tint this would make n diflfei 
encc and that, though tin hie turn would, of corn sc, 
he increased, the meieasi would bo less than m 
the former ease Experiment however, shews tint 
thoie is no diihimce, iml that the friction is just 
double m both cases. In abort, the unexpected and 
important fact is established, tint, within ceitain 
UnnUy the friction of any two surfaces increases tn 


proportion to the force with which they are jrremed 
together , and w wholly independent of the extent of the 
8 no faces %n contact 

The amoimt of friction between two bodies is thus 
a constant fraction oi proportion of the force with 
which they au pressed against each other This 
fraction iliffrrs for the dilioient kinds of surfaces 
T bus, b< tween oak and cast iron, it is, as already 
stited, about ®, or uioi < exactly, 38, foi wrought 
in m on wrought iron (we speak 'at present of dry 
siiificn without guaaeoi unguent of any kmd), it 
is Lt , ior hi iss upon » ast lion, 22 This constant 
fin lion (tvpnssmg the ]>ie>poiuon between the 
jiiissuii of two smiuiH and tin ir friction) is colled 
tin nu flaunt of Jut t ton feu tluse 1 two smbices 

\riofli( r w iy ot illusti itmg this law ot fiictioil lfl 
tin following, whuh his m uupm taut bearing on 
tin neitum of stn if fmes md on nnehames ill 
gv in i d Suppose i si ib \ B, in e out ict with anothei 
si lb ( |), ol tin 
sum ol ot dlfle I 
i nt m lie ml , md 
that i fence PQ 
pi isms on \B 
obbipiely Let Dll 
be the pi ipcndi 
je ill II to the two 
sm f u i s, uiel elr ivv 

I’ll IN pl» illel to t 
M> ind QK, thus f 
li mlv mg the foie e ' 

PQ into two Joie e s 
om , 1\S, pleasing \ B iguiiMt (*D, the otliei, PK oi 
SQ, t« ndmg to nuke \B slide tow mis (’ It will 
tie uly eh pe ud u pou tin ‘du ngth of fiietion between 
AB md <’D, how f u tin Ion e PQ imybe mule to 
eh e line iiom tin per p< ndieulir without actually 
e ui‘«- m_ the one body to slide on the otliei Suppose 
ill it when tlu pushing fence is bioudit into the 
lieisif i<ni l‘Q \B is piif u id\ to slip on CD, and 
that it is i c\ e of oik upon non tin li, tuuci P S' 
m II <2 ls tlu tom passing lh< sin facts together, 
md I’ll oi S'Q the foiee t< u<lin< r to pioduee 
motion, PH' Will be of HQ The ingle P QK/ is 
< died tin hunting until t vt usi\tanu oi the twe> 
smile e <i \B Cl> feu so long is the direction of the 
j>ie ssnie Pi t f n vwihm that nigh , the tuetion of the 
mu I ms wll sustain it hut it the obliquity is j 
gie itu, tlu snrints will slip This is true, indc 
]iende utly oL the e\te nt of the suit ices m contact, 
iml ilso of tlu amount eif the jne'bsure, toi the 
stihility <U ]>« nels upon the proportion of PH to HQ, 
md tint is tlu sime white vei is the length of PQ, 

6*e> long is its iml illation js the same 

It the slab < 1) we'ie tilte il up, so as to form an 
in< line d pi in i until A B mn on the point of wilding, 
the ingle m melui ition w ould be found to be equal 
to tin limiting angle of resist inee BQP' 

hm win ' the codheient ot fiietion of any two 
substums, then limiting angle of resistance is 
e vuly found J'jawph - r l lit 1 cot fhe lent of brick 
upon hud limestone is 60, u qmred the limiting 
ingle Take i lint QU' ot m\ convenient length, 
rust i pcipi'iulicul u H'P' cejual to ^ of QU', and 
join QP tl'QP' is the ingle re quire el if measured, 
it would he found to be about 31 Tn any atruc* 
tun, tlicu, the obliquity of the thiust between 
two surfaces of these mate'nak must always W 
consult i ihlj wnthiu this limit, m onler to be safe 
The fi id urn of quiescence, that is, the resistance to 
the commencement of motion, is greater than the 
resistance to its continuant e , and the more 80 if 
the surf ices have been a considerable time in eon 
tact But the slightest shock of jar is sufficient to 
destioy thus cohesion, or whatever it is that consti- 
tutes the peculiar initial resistance , so that it is only 




FEIEDLAND. 


the constant and regular friction of motion that is be sustained The advantage of railways consists 
of much consequence in practice, cluefiy in the diminution of friction , hut WW* this 

Friction is very much diminished by the use of dwuuution earned much further, therucould fce HO 
grease or unguents The coefficient of wrought iron motion whatovei , at least by meaus of looOtaOt}V»S* 
Upon oak, which, in the dry state, is 49, is reduced Without consult rabln fnction, tho driving- whadtt 
by the application of witer to 20, and by <by soap of the locomotive would slide round on tho railfl 
to 21. The result of expei invents on tins subject without od\ tnuno and this sonu times happens, 
is stated to be, ‘that with the unguents, hog’s lard when purtuulu vtitcs of tho weather render tho 
and olive oil, interposed in a continuous stratum rails as if th< y wtre greased. * 
between theta, siu faces of wood on metal, wood on The iorce oi fiution is often dimtly employed in 
wood, metal on wood, and metal on uiital (when m mu hunts Ii is used, foi mstanec, to couimutuc&to 
motion), have all of thim 'very ncaily tho sunt motion by nu ms ot b«lts, chains, &o It 18 the 
coefficient of friction, the \aluc ot that loifUmnt fort e tint holds a knot It is spt n ally useful when 
being m all casts included Utwtcn 07 and OS’ a m u linn , with gie it momentum, has to bo checked 
Tallow gives tho saint coiihucut i** the otliei m urt sted in its motion Tho best example of this 
unguents, except in tht i asc of mi tils upon lnttils, is tin hunk ustd on railways lly menus of a 
m which tht eoofhcnnt risis to 10 In tlu eisc ot systun ot ltuis, blocks of wood arc mule to proas 
wood on wood, black had is ficcpnntlv tmployul ngirnst tlu t imunfi ii mis ot a numlur of tho car- 


' same purpose . . 

1 he most important fitt, perhaps Mul om tint weighing hundmk of tons, md moving with 


lugt wht i Is, md thus the momentum of a tram 


could hardly hut been anticipated bttoic upm velocity oj juihips 50 units an hour, is gradually 

ment, is, that 1h< fnction of motion if wholly wd< thstioycd in i w mult i fully short spate of tune 

jx>n<l(ntoft/u uhHttii of ih< motion J'ntbon ulorf *. tie tmployul to dimmish the 

Tlie it sistinci to the motion ot vwlu t lul t unim fiution of i\li s on then suppoits Two wheels, 

proct t «ls fi om tw o sonic t s , tlu luction of tin n\lt ot lugt t nt uinfi it m t in pi opt >rt ioji to tht ii weight, 

and tin inequalities oi tin roid 1h( nsistinct of an pluid (lost togitlui, ]> u tilt 1 to tath other, 

fnction to the tinning oi i sh tit in its bt mugs, m mil >o tint the om so ms to overlap the* half of the 

yf in axli m its bo\, h is ivihnily tin un tb i otlit t , m flu notch thus burned by tin uppei cir- 
lev ci up , tin tint Ice l tin join n vl oi tlu .i\l< is flic < iitnb r< nt t of tlu whulinni < nd oi tlu axle rests, 
a\b*«* oi wIlm Is an auoidniLlv madt is small is is i mmilu man r < nu nt bung made foi the other 

consist nt with 1 1n iirimrid stmiglli I hi i*si f t ml lln Irntion, wlutli lonmily a«tid directly 


lev ci up , tin tint lee i tin jouin vl oi tin .i\l< is flic uunb r< nt ( of tin wlmltont < nd oi tlu axle rests, 
axles oi wIlm Is an auoiduiLly madt is small is is i mmilu man annul bung made foi the other 
consist! nt with 1 1n Hqmr<d stmiglli Hit i»si i i ml lln irntion, wlutli lonmily a«tid threctly 
anceihiL o<iurs bitvvnn tlu i m umltit net of the on tlu i\li , is by thin ari ingtnu nt rifirridto tho 
wheil md tin n> ul, t oustitn t f -» wh it is < alh d tolhnif i\bs oi tin fin turn win i it, md is, by tht laws of 
inition r lhcu in on ill n* id», to i i,it ati i oi it *-s nu t limn s, ledintd in tin niio t>f the eircumfet- 


wlietl md tin io ul, t oustitub -> wh it is < alh «1 lolhnq ivh s ol tin fin turn win i it, md is, by tht laws of 
Inition r lhcu ui on ill n» nl», t»> i git ati i oi h *-s net hums, uslund in tin ritio of the circumfet- 
extint, visible ngid piomimutts sin h h mi ill tie* oi tin iuetion wliei 1 ii» tin < in UTiifi renet of 
stems, m pmsin* on i vvlmh tin vvlutl iml tlio its i\h in oidti It* multi tin fiution of tho 
load u&tnu; on it lnvc to In liitcd up igiinsfc fnction winds lluiUHtlvts the hist possible, they 
giavity Hut Min wire thest v\ uitmg tin h irdt >t ait nude w light and is 1 ifge is 1 1 prat ticablc 


road y n Ids, uni allows the wind to Mid # to a 
certain depth he low its surtici , so tbit in limit if 


Fill 1-/ITL AND, i sni ill town oi Eu»t Vnuuua, 
llu tmh t)f h i migslit i g, Kituattd ori tht loft 


the wind tlu it i, ilw tys m t i.um m o oi ohstnh, buik (lU , l0 \11< , 20 nub s south t ant ol Ktmigsberg, 
which it is at mu v m tint smmountimMm 1 emsh ^ , if r>r n ( y N (iml E Top 2581, who 

ing down T1 is is tin < w m« ti mi non i ids, ^ ,, ,, m i, n< „ wt iv.im V b vh In ci. loudened 

though of corns, to imn.li his extent linn mi ^ lim „ UM h ( th( , lct(0> (J | ,t limr l fli.'m by N ipoleon, 
other road Now , foi ov « m.miu^ Ins used im t nt(| JuU( |So? (lXlI tlu i{ llssmI1 foitefl under 

item b. bhcwn,!m1l». pumipl. of tin 1. vu tl it ii P| f||11 q llt | llIVlIll , K , t d found hmiadf 

large w hn 1 his tin uh mt igt m.r i mull <m lmilll< M1 M HU<n dully with an mmy oi 80,000 

and by numeimis txp iim.ntt tin fid i.sbtu, li|( n ^ j IIH <IVI1 ton < i on si sit d of 1. hs than 5O.O00 

fully o<t ihhsln d, tint <>?i Imn/onttl roidstd *im hem ho| ^ ultl ioot VU(1 bt vv w forit<1 to ntm after a 
quality and malt il t/a tnutom 7 wmi dn<< ns , (]|S „ jrill|s laltl( f ( ,| ) tiik upon tho town of 

theloady>n<iuU',<J>{osth< unt.nsoffh, 'nh',1 I q ]Mt ot , th , N, n ,un, wlun tin tnaty Ik tween 

The best dnection of ti uhon m a two whet led , t , u , 1( , <h Ulfl J|U S1 U1 tmptrors ami tlu king of 


carriage in not parilld to tlu roul, but it i nliglit 
inclination upwaid, in ]»ro]>ortmn to tlic depth t*> 
which the vvlied miks m the ifud 

On a perfectly good md level mac id uni td ioul, 


I’m*' ii known ih tin tu lty of Tilsit, wan drawn 
up 1 i ii i i and is dso tlu n aim of a town in 
lioh rnia, situ ilf <1 on tlu Wittig tun the I*ru8sian 
bonh r it is th* i ipitd of i (bstuct m duthy of 


the traction of a t irt is found to 1 k J <f m the lord tl|f Hum n um , iiom w l»u h tlu ftrnoiiK Wallciifitein 
that is* to drnv » t.m th. m,«m i to poll ( , . t „„ k , 1W till, of Duh. oj KiicdUn.l Vop of 

jv.th a foicc iqu il to i > II) On v rnlwav, tin ^ t 4(00 

traction is leducui to „ of th* Load, oi to 8 Jb, j>* r 

ton 1 UIEDLAND, Vai i ^ijn, guicrilly called, from 

Wlule fnetion thus arts as an obbtnnhmi to lot 1 *lt thj>l xt e , 7 # ot-nido) f , and indisputably tho 
motion, and wastes i portion of tin moti < power, gn it«sl tdmatmniKf of bn age, wiw ft native of 


it has also important us* « It is, m f u t, an indi 
pen sable condition, no less than gruity, m tlu 
Stability of every fttiuctun, and in evtiv nu t hanical 


1 j*i»tr laiDitia, iml w is bum Jflh tfbruaiy 1490 
Aitti tlu dt ith of bis f ttlu r in 1 5 H, he went to 
Lcip w u , wliei i In studn d urnh I tlu << lebrated Peter 


motion on the earth’s surt.u < How ess« ntial it is to NIcmHii it and lUehuil ( hh iih, acquinug ainoug 
our own movenunts, we < iiincc when vu try to othe i iJuhj-s a know h* bp ot Diok On the dawn, 
walk on ice Even on it thin is afUl lonsidtrabb in tin K* formation, lit prom dul to Wittenberg, 
friction, bo that one foot < an Ik slightly adv^anced whin lu fornud a close luoim icy with Luther and 
before the othir, were it altogether aumh dated, M* lam thou, ami h med iiibnw from a conyefted 
we could not stir a fraction of an me h,M*n suppos 1 . w 1 n 1 52 J, hi pr< >t * i dod to Goldberg, in Silesia, 
iug we could stand upnght Without fnction, a a* mi tor of tbi gynmawum then , left after four 
ladder could net lie planted against a wail, unless yiars, but returned m lx 11, and exhibited the gre&tett 
there were a hole m the ground to retain the foot energy in linprov mg the organisation of the #ffiooh 
in short, no oblique pressure of any kind could Success crowned lus efforts Tho gyronasiuia, of 

eis / 
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Goldberg acquired a rare celebrity Not only from 
Silesia, but also from Poland, Lithuania, AuBtm, 
Bohemia, Hungary, and Transylvania, pupils sought 
it m great numbers Ofh n more than 1000 ittended 
at a time, who all dvv< It together m buildings set 
apart for the purposi, iml wue admirably supir 
intended and diillid F had a most woiwltrful 
bebef m the c ffieacy of knowledge, and, in porticulai , 
placed so high a yaluo on eh uness of thought ami 
expression, that ho was wont to aftinn tint only 
rogues we it uninl* lhgibl* , iml that an obs< im and 
confused diction w is a sure sign of a kn i\ ish 
disposition J I< dud at Lugmt/, 2bth \pnl lob 
Compaie Pm/gtrs lahntm Fnulland , ynui/mt 
Ti otzcndorj (Hn ai hbc 1 g, 1823) 

FRIENDLY ISLANDS, as distinguished from 
the Fiji Islands (q v ), gi m i illy mkomd i put 
of them, ai* otlmwisi nt>hd tin Idnm (iioii 
They stit tell in S lit from ]S° to Ji md m W 
r long fiom J72 J to 17b , and consist of about 12 
grcate*r, and 150 hiu dl< i jsluuls, ibout 10 of whicli 
are inhabited Flic gi< it mijontv an ot cord 
formition, blit sorw no \ oh anie in tin n ongin, uni 
m Tofua there is in i<tiv« volt mo r \ lu pnmipil 
membei of tin arehipdago is TowjutnlnL oi Snnuf 
Toiiqa, wlut h unit tins about 7 r >0 0 inh ilutants out of 
a tot il population of about 2*), 000 I In F T wcu 

discovered by Tasman in IbTt, but it envoi tin u 
collective name tioni ( 'ook Roth the si n i\ mmIoi s 
found the hoi! < lowly iml highly < ultiv itul, md 
the people app umtly unprovnlid w ith aims Min 
cl inui th is salubrious but humid, < iitliqu ak< a uni 
hniruams m tii quint, but tin fonwi -ui not 
dt struct i\ e \moug tin products ot the islands in 
yams, sweet potatixs b man is, < <»coa nuts, bn id 
f l lilt, sugai euu\ tin* tt, hog plum, &c some com 
also is crown 'Pile Flm \ it sl mbits that of tin 
till group but tin uitiu ininnls m vn-j few 

Thu F I wue fust xisitnl by mis nonanes in 
1797 In 1S27 tin work <•( <v m_,» lis it mu fell into 
the hands of tin Wish} m Mi thodists, iml ittu 
a hugtliontd and pillions struggh with tin hav igi 
[ paganism ot tiro mil ibit mis, it w is uowmd with 
success Almost ill the isl unit is an now < himti urn, 
great numbers can sp« ik JVdish and in addition, 
hnve h* lined wilting, anthnutu, iml gtognphv 
while the females hiu been 1 night to sew I In 
a anoua islands used to lu gov mud hv mdi penile nt 
chiefs, but lie illy tin whole ot them in now unde i 
the' rule of one chief, e illed king (juorge who is 
not only a Chustiiu, hut i /e dims pnachir of tin 
gospel 

FRIENDLY MR TRUES Tin unu it unties 
of human life ami lu ilth, and the' < lb e ts ol the m cm 
tlio w ell bt mg ot those who ui eh pi mle nt fen then 
subsistence on hum ui lihom, ue too mini fist not 
to have arrested the ittentnm »f nun m ill ages, 
anel to ha\e* taxed the n lngemutv to guild igunst 
them It is piobable, then ten e, tint ti ices e»t some 
Borfc of institution, torn spondmg mem oi h ss closely 
to the friendly societies of modem Europe* might 
l»e found when ver mankind luu not dtpimbd ten 
then means ot li\mg on the spoilt im ous puxliuts of 
the sod At all events, they bail their protect} pcs 
in the cases, box?*, and e lusts oi kists— as they 
were ealhel m Scotland is m Germany — of tin 
guilds aud torpor ituim ot medic\ il kuiope' , which 
were funds not ouly fen mimtaimng the* dignity anil 
ininisteung to the eomiMalit\ of the membei b but 
for premclmg foi the aged uul tin. suk Mr Till lie i 
huds them m Anglo Saxon England, and like the* 
other institutions connected w ith municipal life, they 
prolwibly lormed pait of tin legacy of the Romans 
to thi Teutonic conquerors ot Lurope Friendly 
Societies are a form of mutual insurance*, and, like 
MV 


all insurances, they depend pn the principle of sub- 
stituting the certainty which attends the fortunes 
of large numbers of men for the uncertainty which 
belongs to the fortune of each. The objects which 
friendly societies usually contemplate are the secur- 
ing, in virtue of a small periodic il payment during 
health and wgour, of a weekly sum dining sickness, 
md of a p< nsion after a certain age* In some respects, 
and for some cases, joining a friendly society is 
hotter than bc*coming a depositor in a savings bank 
♦Sickness may come before the savings are consider- 
able , or, if considerable, they may be melted away 
by a long continued biekntbs , but after the first 
weekly payment is mieb to a fricnelly socitty, the 
niemlui is se eim of Huccour howt ver long Jus illness 
in ly continue, besides, perhaps, othei advantages 
It is possible, on the i thd h mil, that a difhculty 
niiy be i\pe i n net*el, in eiitun I'lreuinstanecH, in 
ke epuig up tin w< ekly or ntlu i periodu al payments 
i(i|Uiicd to sieuie the hi ne tits of friendly soiieties 
It is to lu n gutted 111 it, ot tins exulicnt class 
of institutions, m uiv ire founded upon enoncous 
piinuphs, oi i ithe i ujmhi no principles at ill, 
uul it often happt ns, tin u lore, tint those who 
tiust to them an dmppomtul tin funds fdling 
slunt be foie ill » I urns in Hitisfud Tins was at 
mu turn not to bt womkied at, as no proper 
< ilculitions tor fiumliv soeieties exuded, but such 
is no longci the ease, nd e di ulatiems being now 
dtunible Neviitliek -n theie is still i fimsrder- 
abh number of obseun sociutu s st ittereel through 
out tin country, providing iltogetlu i at random, 
auel by whitli the labouring e 1 issi s ire induced to 
liussjM ml 1 irge sums W e trust th it what wi h ivo 
now to state will be of some si run m promoting 
the e st iblishuu nt of sound sot utus and putting uii 
end to such us lit t>f a ddh n nt kind 

One gr« it mistake m the foimition of friendly 
soi ii yes is to issunn th it each mi mhtr should pay 
in upi d sum, whitivu Ins agt in iy he This h 
unjust to the rmmhe'is, who havL* a less 

t Ii im i of Im mining hunleiisoiiu to the funds than 
tin middle igid iml lmhul thci c is a using scale 
ot prolubility ot ickin ss thioiighouf dl the ytais of 
i mins life Tin High] uul Sexiety found that, 
between twenty uul thnty, men aie lnble, at an 
lunge, to be ii ill a week indispose d per uinum 
Eetwien thnl > uul foil}, tin utiigt was about 
two thuds of i wick \t forty six, it became a full 
wnk, it titty hi md two weeks at seventy, eleven 
weeks Vinous otln r pirtul obscnations exist, 
but ah it lias bten found that sickness varies more 
e emsidt r ibly than mortdity with the salubrity of 
tie loeilitns mh dated md tin occupations of the 
nu mbe is, no absolute r< li nice ( m be placed on their 
1 1 suits Ml ot the m, howevtr, ngiei in thiB, that 
uuhom of tfKUH i>> ( itfnulul bi/vineoMtd halnhty to 
Meitwevs Now, a rightly cemstituUd friemdlv society 
is bound to uhert to this e lreurnstanee To admit 
ill agi s at m eipul payment is ch arly making the 
voirrige'r munhcis pay for the eleiei, who should 
iuve entered at an eailier age, and been pajiug all 
dong 

Another gieit error m the* constitution of benefit 
soi le ties is in making them for a \ear only Yearly 
s(n k t it v, as they arc calleel usually originate with 
some lndrwdual -often the kee'per of a tavern — who 
ad vi rtists that a socitty will be* formed in his house 
on a par*tuulai da\ Applicants feir admission pay 
one shilling as entr> money, which goes into the 
pocket of the originator of the selieme by way 
of i tnt. The objects are goner illy threefold — 
n urn 1} , a fund for sickness and funeral expensed, 
a deposit fund, and a loan bank* Towards the 
hrst, there is perhaps a weekly payment of two- 
pence, or more if necessary, together with the 
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interest ansing from the loan of money to the 
members Towards the deposit fund, there is a 
payment ranging generally from science to two 
shillings, the accumulations being received back 
when the society closes The money deposited is 
employed m making Joans to such of the members 
as desire such accommodation, w ithm the amount of 
their several entire denosith lor the year, one ]Huny 
per pound per montii lie mg th urged by way of 
interest Tlie surplus, if any, of the twopcnccs and 
interest, after Bick and funtri] momy books, and 
othei neccssuics art paid is divide el amongst those 
members who miv hi th u of the books at the 
close of tin soe it tv Some sue li sot ie tits me fornu <1 
by a spout ineous a^sou ition ot pe rsons, who prefoi 
renting a loom foi then hum tings, uul thus cseajK* 
the tempt itions of i tnun Imt nom of them 
avoid the turn* oi in tquihlv of piv mints foi ill , 
ages, and tin vauly dissolution Should Hukiuss' 
befall any ono tow aids tin tlosi ot tlu \t u lit is 
left, wlitn tlu sen k ty dissolves quite nnpmvidid 
for, because h< cumot arte i mother soaety in i 
state of sickness t onsnh i< 1 as i deposit for siv 
ings, tlie yc irly society is stukingly mft not to tin 
BavingR bank, m is 1 u is tin dipositui taiiinit tike* 
out monev without paving ui evubitint rit< of 
interest Finally, tlu si societies m guia illy undu 
the care of ohm urt pe rsons, w ho < in gi\ e no st 1 11 rity 
forthc fiunls ]>1 icul m tin ir hinds, and who in iiuny 
instances buonu bankiupt ot ibseoml before tlie 
(mill reckoning Y< ulv soiutus uc, indeed, in 
every point of \u\v i most objection ibh eliss ol 
institutions, to which working pe oph would never 
resort but for tin ir n_noi tim iml unw imuss, and 
till tempt itions Ju Id out to illim tin m 

A well (onstituti d funnily society involves, m 1 
the first pi ice , the jumuph < >f piyimuts i)>]>io]>n iti 
to particular age s, as no otlur pi in e m 1 m tonsidi ltd 
equitable It stinds forth before tin w diking 
cl asst s as i pennant lit institution, like tlu lib issui 
ante societies of tlu middle and uppa elisses, md 
necessarily lequnts its me minis to consider tlu 
connection tiny foim with it is in e miming oiu, 
because its grind um is e xpn ssly to ni ike provision, 
at one period of lift for continue ncus winch m iv 
arise at another— vouth, in short, to < inlow old »g< 
By a ytaily society, a man is h tt it 1 isl no lit i 1 1 1 
than lu was at Just, is tu is th it stunt} is ton 
cerned but tin pmpet fruudly society finite m 
plates lus i njoyin a e mnfort ibh and mdtpaielait 
old age, from tlu Jesuits of Jus own wdl best pul 
eainmgs 

It is essential to th* dm util of a pmpa Item (it 
society that ineliv ulu ils In not admnted mdisai 
minatelv r lo tiki in i pdson in Jnd lu dtJi oi ot 
broken constitution is unjust to those nn nils rs wlio 
are healthy, bn aus< lu is obviouslv inon likely to 
be a speedy hui dai to tlu tumls Jftic as m Jib 
assurance soeittu s, it is m c< hs ir> to admit nu nibe rs 
only U]K)n then slu wing th it tin v in. of sound <on 
stitution and in the t njovun nt of good In alth And 
it may hi' well to giant no lundits until alter tlu 
member has been i u ir m tlu sen n tv By these 
means, men arc induced to enter wlitn thi y arc 
hale and well, instead of postponing the step until 
they have a pressing need lor insist mo when their 
endeavour to get into a Ilk nent society Incomes 
little else than a fraud 

Government lias thought prope r to lend its aid in 
the formation of friendly soe ictie s, though not com 
pulsonly An association of persons forming one, | 
has the means of ascertaining tin soundness of its 
principles, and also entitles itself to deposit funds 
m savings-banks, with the government security, 
and at not leas than £ 3 , 0# 1(W per cent per 
annum, by submitting the proposed rules to tlie 


barrister appointed to certify them, to whom a fee 
of a guinea is payable Under the J&anction of 
government, tables have been f mined by Mr John 
Tidd Pratt, rcgistiai of tnemlly societies in Eng- 
land, ami l»v Pi Karr, the actuary of tlie English 
regiMtiar gnu iul— the foi nut, together with Useful 
msti uctions m the hook ka ping of fuendly societies, 
arc embodied m tin ie}>orts by Mr Piatt, printed 
by orahr oi the House of (Miniuonte for the years 
l^lG lS r >7 , and the lath i, togethei w ith a masterly 
essay on tin matin mutual triutnu nt of the subject, 
uc contained m tin twelfth iejw>rt of tlie legistrar- 
gtnu il fount ilv re fa red to On the imperative 
necessity ot at ting on comet tildes lor such a 
purpose, it would be NupdJIuous to dwell and the 
in i esatty of ub ntifv mg tin r ite s ol any hoi loty with 
sutli responsible uithonty js tin meet- appaiont, as 
we ne told b> Mi J’ritt tint tlie ‘duty ot the 
icgisti ir in e xamiinng tlu mb sot ifncmliv society, 
is conJimd to the lonsuhi ition of the ir bung in 
u eeud nice with liw uul tin piovisnms of tlie acts 
in lone reliting to sue li m niNtitiitiori , and that, 
liltliough the legist) in ce rliln s to t lu fxjaltfifot tlie 
lilies of i file lolly society it does not follow as A 
meeSHuy consequence tit it tlu constitution of the 
hin i< ty is bised mi good ptim lples, oi that the rate's 
of p lyirn tit m suthe u nt in amount to guarantee tlie 
pionused buu litb <uul dlow inns’ Before quoting 
ui} of tin si t ibh s we hh ill emle ivuui to explain 
how tlu} ate burned 

We It in m lile i of ft lie in lit HO( it ty III its 
simplest bum, if we suppose i hundreel men, of 
i \ ii Lly il }( us of agi , to issoa iti , and make micli 
i piyment it In t is nay lie hiiiu te> illorel eaeli 
m in th et sh ill bill side dining tlu* ensuing year 
one shilling a d iy dining tin term of his mikuesH 
r J iking, for tlu sike ot illustration, the Scottisli 
r J able s, wi bud tint, imongst sue h a body ot men, 
time will be about hb weiks of illness in tlu ionise 
oi tlu } e it ’I In ,, multiple el bv 7, gm s tlu whole 
Hinn nquneel e2 l, , oi i little more than Ik 0 <t 
tub, wine Ii, less by i snail mini lor intrust, will 
aa oid ngty be tlie retry money of e uli th ill A 
|be»(Rty ol indiuduals of drlbiintagrs cub plying 
tie sum w bn h would m like naiuu'i be found 

pmpei to lus age , would be ejiute as Hoilllil 111 prill 

< Ipje 1 one e >11 the iboVe HUnple se ham It rs 
oidy a step fui flier to iqudisc i e< h man h annual 
piynnnts o\er the wleele pi nod during which he 
unde i takes to be i pi} mg nn mbe r 

A point for ( oiiMiele r ition, howevtijiH the rate at 
which tlu funds of the soae ty nay be improved 

In most < ises w» be In \ e , it is ba t foi such socii tu s 

to rest eonte nt with tikmg acUantage of the pnvi 
It ge whieli tluy enjoy hy act of parliament, of 
de positing the n mom y in the funds or tlu savings 
banks, in wbuh c ise the} aie pirn' to obtun for it 
mb lest it i rile of not less thin (hi lOd per 
rent ]mi umimi 

JVoeadiug upon these oi m irly similar grounds 
of e lb illation, l)rbm Hiiggests tin following plan 
foi insuring lives uul grinding jre nHions to the 
cl isse s who hie on w \ji * by roifhumig the> pio 
vision for insiiiaruc p iv ibh in a sum at (bath, and 
foi annuity to hcpiu at tin age of Oj Tina union 
de jnive h tin two o]»erations «>f their <hu*f rinks, and 
there isltlh loss by tin live s Ire mg b( ttcr or worse 
tli ui tlu tvert^i The }m/1ilu 8 of insurance and 
uinuiti f c m In t isily value 1 * ve rv year It would 
be nceu^ar} to add i little lo tnv nre-miuinfl for 
ixj>cns( of manage m nt uul for fluctuation in 
interest and valms of pnldn se aunties Tbo plan ta 
so constiuctid that the annual premium is invari- 
able, that dt positors ( an at any tuuo discontinue 
thar pre mium and withdraw their deposits, with- 
out invalidating or diminishing the amount of their 

m 

* 
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policy, or that they can leave the sum m the guar- 
antee fund afl an insurance, to a certain < xtent, on 
their lives — a great advantage to persons nt un 
certain life-incomes The table is calculated for 3 
per cent interest on the deposits Proprietary and 


mutual life offices add 19—40 per cent to the calcu- 
lated premiums for profits, expenses, and bonuses „ 
and Dr Farr proposes to add one fifth — that is, 20 
per cent, for a like reason 


I)r Farr' it Plan to tnsute the rues ami <ji ant Pension* to the Working classes 
. 20 / ■^ nnual to insure tht 1 dc, -Cl \ To be discontinued 

\ Annual f rummn to proude a Jilt annuity, £1) at the age of 65 


Vo of 
Yearn or 

Sum ol Aiumal 1 rcimumi | ml 


Sums in IX poiil 


1 Alter the 1 ramlumi In t oluron* 3 and 3 an paid, 

; the Depositor is msureil In the following 

Pmniuma 

1 aid 

T ir Annuity 

1 r Assurance 

Ou Annuity Arcounl 

On Insurance Account 

Sums at Death 

Deferred Annuity to 
b«*gin at Ago 63 


£ 

t 

£ t 

l 

£ 5 

d 

« • 

«/ 

£ • 

d 

1 

1 | 

1 

1 0 

0 

1 U 

0 

2 10 

9 

o 17 

5 

6 

6 

r i 

r * H 

0 

5 i 

2 

13 15 

4 

4 0 11 

10 

10 1 

11) 

11 1‘) 

i 

in u 

10 

JU 10 

1 

7 1 

8 

1*1 

n 

y, 

20 0 

1 

JO 10 

3 

JO 1 

« 

10 2 

8 

20 

20 

20 

JO IS 

7 

21 » 

H 

40 1 

10 

12 7 

7 

S3 

2j 

2 r i 

! 42 J 1 

I# 

10 1 1 

0 

Vi 1 

1 

14 4 

0 

30 J 

30 | 

JO 

£H )(> 11 j 

Hi 10 

1 

0» 4 

r , 

15 13 

2 

J5 i 

3*5 j 

r> 

hO 10 

0 

47 1 

4 

7« 12 

11 

10 10 

3 

40 

10 

40 

JJo 17 

1 

no o 

7 

04 7 

S 

17 14 

2 

4* ! 

4A 1 

4 r i 

IV) 1 

9 

111 15 

11 

SI 11 

0 

10 7 

5 

No further promiuins puid 

Diuunmhmi, 

Increasing 

Sum insured at dtnth 

Payment of 



I 


1 


1 

1 

rent tins toiiat mt 1 

Annuity oornmenoea 


Tho table leads thus A person i nimni nc mg ut 
the age of 20, pay s 12 i \cu until lit is 04, ind 
tlitn pays the last pn iinuni JJe ayiIJ, tl tin ig< <4 
65, lining pud 45 pnmmms, mim US, /s w/ , 
also tlic saint »um anmi illy loi tin ust nt Ins lilt 
At his tU ilh, hi liHtius or it pu-st lit ill ves will be 
entitle tl to £01, J Is 

Should At we b to dnuuitmuc tht mnml pitinium 
on tht insuianif mi omit at uni/ turn lit vixth 
tolunin slows Ins po itton fiom tint turn thus 
aftu the iifttenth premium is ptid, Ins hU will 
stand msuiod to the unoiuit iguust 1 ~> m tohunn l 
-imnuly, £ IS, fb 2d, tin unouiit in *1* posit it 
tint turn bung ilb, l(>s ></ , wlmh u tlu /»n\ nt 
vahu of Ins intuit in Hit si hum uid At huh lu 
mny b* illovttd to witluhiw, subject to my con 
ditionil by law of the soui ty 

In Ilia nmnmi, tin limn d premium m tin 
annuity m count in iy b< di^t outnmt <1 and the 
lit posit Authdiawn r i Inis tlu sum nu mbu h i\Jim 
p ml 15 pic nnums ol 11, is m < un d m m annuity of 
£11), 2s 8 d pu umuni, uiimm m mg j,t tin Li ol 
(►">, as botou, the pit suit \ lint tin not in deposit on 
his at count being, per column 1 of t iblc, £20, ()■> !</ 

The linpoitaiui cudtnt ofc ( online nt mg the 
msui nice at au tuly tgt , and ol combining the 
insurant* with a d* lined annuity On both tin 
insiuamo nud intuuty m mint, the p tiniums uny 
be cloubltd oi tu bit d and m th it c isc. Aull pioAidi 
double or ticbh the sum insure d, is well is double 
or treble the annuity With tquil pu nnums, the 
amount m deposit on the two accounts is Little hss 
at the outst t than the sum iiisuml, uul m i lew 
y ears t xoeecU it 

For those* who find oc* asion t< go dicpei into the 
subject of fuel idly sock tub, with i aicw to found 
mg such institutions, w« would recommend, m 
addition to theft oiks ilrt uly mentioiud, a < xuiul 
p< riisal ot that whit h Mr Limits Anscll pitpaml 
ten the Society foi tlie Diffusion of l si fill Know 
ledge, and which aaiih published bv that sock tv in 
1815 Much benefit might also lu dc rived trcun 
Mr William Fraao's papeis on Fiuudly Societies 
published in Professoi Jamesons Philomphtud 
Journal in 1827 

The importance of friendly societies came to be bo 
strongly it It iu this umntiy, tliit in 1793 tliey wm 
made an object ot statutory protection and regula 
tion, ahd a cry numerous enactments have since been 
passed regarding them In 1855, the whole of the 
subsisting legislation regarding them was repealed 


uni » onsolicUtc d by IS uul 19 Vic t c (»3 By this 
i< t, tlim rcgistius m ippomted, one for England, 
ami out for htliml, both to be bini'sttrs, and one 
f oi Scotland, to bt i l vex ate , ill of not less than 
si v < ii yt us’ standin Tlu sikuy of tlio English 
it gist i u is tSOO, un Lhos* of tin Stott k and Irish 
icgisti us 1150 it s}u ciivt ly I’ndtr the proAisions 
of tlu ait any numl)«i ot p* i ous ni ly t stablish a 
fiu ndly Rot uty, by subst ) iptions oi donations, for 
tlu following obptfs 1 I Foi injuring a sum of 
iiumty to be pud on the birth of i number’s child, 
oi on the <h ith ot a nuniUi, oi foi the funeral 
cxjttnsis t»f the witt oi iliililol \ member 2 For 
the uliel e>i niuntcnuice ot the membi rs, then 
liusb inds,\c i\ t s,i hildi t n, bi oLhcis oi siatt ib nephews 
t*i nutts, ju old , sickness, oi widowhood or the 
endow nu ut of nu inlu 1 t, oi nomint es ol members, at 
uiv igt f i'or my pur j )ov w liu h sh ill be author 
jstd 1 »\ one ol hti Majt stv’s piimipil secretaries ot 
stab oi m Scotland by the Lord Athocitt, as a pur 
pose to which tlu pond's uid facilities of tins act 
ou^httobe evttiultd pio\idcd that no member shall 
subst libt oi conti act for an mnuity e \ ct etlmg thirty 
pounds 2>n annum, or i siuu pay able on death, oi 
on any otliei t ontingtney, exceeding two hundred 
pounds ’ Tlit' i ah s ot the juoposr tl society must be 
ti uisnuttcd to the ugistru, whose teitificate to the 
ttlut that it is in (ontoinuty with law shall consti- 
tute it an i stahhsln d society fiom the date of said 
c e i litic ite Ao mom y is to lie jmd on the death of 
i clnlel, without a copy ot entiy ot tho registrar of 
deaths and by the' subsequent ict, 21 and 22 Viet, 
e 101, s 2, it is fiu the i prtnidtd, no payment shall 
be' undo on an insuiaiice on the death of a child 
unde r t* n yens of igo, for fune ral expense s, without 
a teitihcite, signed by a qualified medical practi 
tiomi, stitmg tlie piobiblc cause of death The 
sums pay ibk* fen tho funual expenses of a child 
umh r Jnc arc not to excu d £0, or loi t child above 
live and under ten, £10 

FRIENDS, Socifta or, tho proper designation 
of a si e t of Christians better known to the general 
community bv the n line of Quakers Their founder 
w is Ceorgc* Fox (q v ), bom at Drayton, m Leices- 
t< rskire in 1024, who at first followed the occupation 
of a shoemakei, but afterwards devoted himself 
to the propagation of what he regarded as a more 
spiritual foim of Christianity than prevailed in his 
day In spite of se\ ere and cruel persecutions, Hie 
Society of F succeeded in estabh&nmg themselves 
both in England and America. They have, indeed, 
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never been numerically powerful (having at no 
time exceeded 200,000 members) , but the punty 
of life which from the bogihnmg lias so honourably 
distinguished them as a class has unquestionably 
exercised a salutary uilluence on the public at large , 
while in respect to certain great qui stious affecting 
the interests of mankind, sucli .is loar and slqLvn y, 
they have, beyond all doubt, originated opinions and 
tendencies w hu Ji, w hether sound oi ononcons art 
no longer conhned to the msehes, but h iu viddy 
leavened tin mind oi Christc mlom 1 m in u count 
of the more eminent itpre suit itixe s oi the. Fin rids, 
see the hwgiaphus oi Bikiu, Fox I'inn, ii 
W€ confine oursi Ivi s hen toabncf notice oi tluu 
doctrine piactue, uul discipline , is it is lud down 
in then own public itions 

1 Jhtchnu Lt ih pu haps moic in the *///nttliau 
in the Irfftt of tin u 1 nth tbit the Sex ict) of 1 
differ from otln i orthodox <_ hr isti ms 1 In y the m 
selvoB assert tluu bcluf m the great fund inn tit il 
ficts oi Christ i unty , and even m tin substantial 
identity of most of the doc timol opinions which tin \ 
lu»ld with thos« ot otlu i e\ mgeju il denominations 
The bpisfcle uhlicssed by (noig< Fox and otlu i 
Friends to tlx L,oum«ir ot Hub idois, in K>7b 
contnus a confession of infh not dith mig mite n 
ally fioru tin so « i!hd \ post Its < nol t \« c pi tint 
it is moil eopmudy woniid md dwells with me it j 
diffuse m ss on tin mti in l wink oi l bust '1 In 
Dei Hi itnm of (hijstiui Doc turn ‘inn tenth on 
bchilr oi tin Society in ](>'){, c \ pi ■ *si * a lulnf in 
what is \ t udly t ♦ t ini d tin f Jnnit\,in tin done 
ment muh by ( hurt tor m, in tin nsumetion 
fiolit tin d< id, ind in ih doe Inin o| i Im il md 
ctern il judgine nt , md tin K )c 1 1 n it «ii % Minute ot 
4 tht yoirly meeting in l<S-» i seits tin mspii ition 
and dium authonty oi tin Old uul New r lc , lament 
the depiauty ot hum ill ndme conn epic lit on tin 
till of \<l un, and other c h n icte ustn deletions ot 
Chiistnn orthodo\\, iddmg Oni relignms Soc n tv, 
from its cailnst e st iblidmii lit to the pie Sent eli\, 
lias m mid these most impoit mt doe times ol Holy 
Scriptuu in then pi un md obuoiu u e e ptatiem ’ 
It is m v« 1 tliede ss uttim tint uniformity ot the o 
logical opinion c 111 not In piedie itcel of tin I in lids, 
anymore tluu oi other bodies ot (hiistuns \« 
earlv as ]bf>8, Willi mi Fe nn uni Heoige M hit* he vl 
held i public 1 discussion with i e lei gym m of the 
English Clmnh named A nice id, m wlmh they 
maintained that t 1 c den trine of i tn pe rbtnnl Hod 
as held by tint chinch, w is no* found u,the J 
Scriptuus though in whit form tiny ueeptcei tin 
doctrine thimwlMs de»es not ippe u md koiiu ] 
tune later, Finn publi heel a work Ini iseJf, e ntitleel ] 
the Sandy Foundation Shah n, m i hu\ unong 
other things, in end* i\oiucel to shew Hut the 
doctrines ot u< inous uoiu im nt md of lrnpnt* d 
righteousness did not lest on my kenptuiii foun 
. dation But m gcmnl, tin Society of F, in the 
expression ot the ir be In ( hi\« aionhdtln technic il 
phraseology of other Chntim cliurclu s, re stm t 
lug themselves with comimndiblc modesty to the 
Wolds of Scnptmc itselt, a-> fai as that is possible*, 
and avoiding, in pirtn.nl u tin knott peiints ,»f 
Calvuustic divinity (no }> u< 1 iv s < aU fhawi and 
Confemon of Faith, pul »h«hc d m H>7 1, when the 
answers to the questions —to avoid thcologic il 
dogmatism — arc taken from tin’ Bible tts< if) This 
habit of allowing to t u h individual the full 
freedom of the Scripture 4 - he*, oi course, rtnelmd 
it all the more difficult to ascertain to what 
extent individual mmds, among thf Society, may 
have differed m their mode of appn bending and 
dogmatically explaining the hut* of Christianity 
Their principal distinguishing doctrine is that of 
the ‘ Light of Chnst m man, 1 on which many of 


their outward peculiarities, as a religious body, 
are grounded. The doctrine of the internal light is 
founded on tlio view of Christ given by John, 
who, m the Inst chapter of his gospel, describes 
Christ- tin Eternal ],ogos~-as the 4 life’ and 4 light 
of men/ ‘the* true light/ ‘the light that lighteth 
t\ory man that comcth into the world,’ Bar* 
diy taught that even the heathen vvcie illumined 
by this light, though they might, not know — as, 
linked, those who lived before Christ could not 
know -tin hiHloin il Jesus in whom Christians 
bcln \ t In tin u c asi , Christ w as the light shining m 
d u Ictuss, though the. <hu knows e ompic he lukd it not 
Tin c xiste in e ot ‘mtural Mitue’ (is orthodox tlieo* 
lopi ms term it) unong the* luathcn was denned by 
Hue lay, who ie girded all such Mitue aw Clu istum 
in its (sstine, md as jnoeudmg tioni the light of 
( 'In ist sliming through tin durkne ss of pagan siqxu 
stition "Pile m opinions would see m to be soinowdiat 
fuel than those ixpiessed in the Genoial Epistle!** > 
ot tin »Se»cie ty published m 1 S JG w herein they 
u'fusc to ae knowledge ‘any pnnupli of spiritual 
light, hte, oi holiness inlu’ieiit by nature in the 
mind ot min’ md mull isweit, Hilt they ‘believe 
in nopnneijih wlutsociei of sj>ji itu il light lift v or 
holiness except the inline in e ot tin Holy Npmt of 
(iod bestowed on in m kind in virions m» aHurt*«i 
uul degiies tluough le eus Clmwt mu Lord,’ but, 
on tin other him! in i little; tie. etise published 
by the Society in ihbl, it im album <1 tlmt ‘the 
Holy Spirit his dw iys been alhuekel m \anous 
me isuie h to minkuid,’ \s lule stiesi is nisei lud on 
tin stiti mint of St Full, thal the gi uc of Clod 
(mieh i .teiod l»y tin ii<1h to signify tin ‘ojaration 
of the Djmim Sjunt’) tint bnugeth Sttlvation, 
lioth ii/ifmtnd to oil wni ’ while fuiothc r expo 
unit ot tin u laws, Mi r P hyanw oi Fhihidelplnn 
(s« e ('if liquid ni of /o/ee/eeucs Jh nomination^ Bond, 
(uitlin n 1 S % i) ntates Ih it (Joel liithgmntcd 
to ill Jin n, ot wh itsoe y e i n ition oi countiy, a day 
eel tiliie* ol Msit ition dtomg wlueli it is jiowsuhlt 
ten them to putake of the benefits of ( h list’s 
de ith, mu bn sued Fm this end, In liithroimnu 
nuatol tmoiy nun i me isme oi tin light of his 
own ^em, line isme ot give oi the ilolj rt pint, by 
wliul* la m\it<s cells evhoits, anel stuves with 
eyeiy ian, in older t<; ^ ive lmn which light ui 
gi u e , as it is nulled, inel not i< si ■»!(<!, W'oiks the 
m 1\ dioneef JI even of thowe w lie, \re ignorant of 
A clam s f ell, nnel of the eli ith and FufitringB of 
( liust, both by bringing them to i sense* c>f tlicir 
own nuaiy, mel to be wh m rs m the rufte rings of 
(’bust mw udly , md l»y imk ng tlii’m pattakers 
of hi ie sune ctieju, in beeeiining lnely, pure, and 
iighlous, md move led out of then bins’ JT< ncc* 
it m iy lx s ife ly asse rted ttiat the*v hold a broader 
(oi, as eitla rs wcmlel w iy, i mole 1 ititudin m m) view 
of tin Spin! s woiking then any otlu r Christian 
church e/j soeicty In Amour i, limit the year 
1SJ7 I h is Jfnh<, i JMnnel of \<iy remarkable 
powers, nr etui x se hisni jh the Soe u*ty, by the 
pioiniilgatiori e;f opinions denying the miraculous 
eemception divmitv, end ilonc im nt of Christ, and 
d-c* the mthi ntu ity md eli\me lutlnmty of tho 
Hol> SiiijiUnes Al>e>ut one hill of the society mi 
A nn ii< i uloptcd tlic vn w« of Hn kw, and arc known 
as Hnksiie I’ucnds, then oimuonM, of coume, are 
rt piiel i ite e 1 ly tin rt st of tin So< iety, who ma y 
le des/nlwei as Orthodox f Mends The Hicksite 
pcln»ni tliorouglily ajinnccl the latter, froth ill 
Lnglm L and Ann n a and a movement was begun 
in fa *om of education, of a deictnnal belief more 
ncady allied to that of the bo called * Evangelical ’ 
party, and of a relaxation in the formality and 
discipline of tho Sex icty. The leader of thn move 
ment was Joseph John Gurney, of Norwich. This 

Mt 
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new tendency, however, excited considerable oppo- they, inward and spiritual, and consists not m any 
sition among some of the Fi icmls m America , and symbohe breaking of bread and di inking Of wine, 
the consequence w,is a division among the Orthodox but m that daily communion with Christ through 
Friends tncrnsehe h, and the formation of a n< w the Tfoly Spirit, and through the obedience of faith, 
sect, called 1 Wilbuiitos,’ alter the name of their by which tlu be lit \or is nourished and strengthened, 
founder, John Wilhm, who are noted foi the rtiut They Jxluve that the last words of the dying 
ness with which tiny maintain the traditions md Eede^mci on the cross, ‘It is finished,’ announced 
peculiarities of the Soeuty (Su Ft u mlhj Kh<t<h< < the entire abolition of symbolic ntes , that under 
in Amenctt , by William Talluk Lond , J*e mu tt, the ntvv spirituil dispensation tlien introduced, the 
IS62) Some slight indications of tlieologic d diibi necessity for such, is a irnans of arriving at truth, 
ences have mamfe sted tin rnselve q in England dso ee ised, md tint tluir place has been abundantfy 
2 Ptartui It is in tin ipplication «>i then j supplied by the ('omfoite i, tlu Holy Ghost whose 
leading doc turn of the ‘internal light’ tit it tin of Ilf c it now is to k id and guide men into all truth 
peculiarities of the Funids ire mc»st ippueiit 'Jhe true ( imsti in siippc 1 , a< tending to them, is Set 
Believing that it is the Holy Spmt, oi tin indwell forth in the lit w litions — ‘ Jit hold I stand at the 
ing (.’hrmt, that alone make tli w ise unto sih ition, door mtl knotk if any mm In ir my voiee and 
illumining tlie mind with tnn and spuituil know opt n tlu door J will come in unto him, md will sup 
ledge oi the deep tilings of God they do not eon with him uid lie witJinn ’ I'm tin banie icason 

^ Bidci ‘hum m 1< lining’ essentiil to i mimste i of vi/ , th it tin ft u lung of tljo Spmt is inward and 

the gospel, ami look with dish list on tin nnthod spnitii il the Ineuds union the itligious obsenv 
adopted by otlui ehunlits foi obt lining sue h \ i/ , into ot diys ami turns with the c ptum of the 

by formally ti lining dt< l a limn m f isluon a body S ibbitli, wlin li sonn it h ist unong them k gaiel as 

oi youths chosen on no puiuiple ot in wild htiuss ot p< rpctu il oMigitiou 

The y belli \e tli it tin < ill to tins woik now, is of Tin. taking oi uimmiste l mg of o itlis is l eg tided by 
old, is ‘not of imn initial by in m, but by Jesus Fin mis is in< onsisti nt w ith tin e oimnand of Christ, 
Christ, md Cod the Fitlni,’ uni tli it it is bestowed *swi ir not it ill’ indvuth tin exhoititnm of 
lmspeetively of lank, t dent, it lining, ot hex (on the apostle Junes * \ho\t ill things, mv bnthien, 
HPepiently, they have no the ologu il li ills, pioh ssois kwc u not, lieitlni bv u i\ e n, m itln i by tin eaith, 
ot divmity, or e 1 issts hn ‘Htinh nts’ Fiutln i, is lit mitlni by my otln 'itli but ht you! yea be 
ness for tin nunistiy lb In lei to be a five gift of Cod yea md your nay, iy , h st ve fill into eondem 
tin migh tlu Holy Spmt, ho they ugue, it ought to minin’ Pin v liivt dso nfusid to piy tithes foi 
be fuily bestowed, m support ot winch tiny idduee tlu m mite n inc< of v hit tin \ hold to be a hireling 
the nitccptof the Savioui ‘ Fn e ly ye h i\ e it ee ivt d, umiistiy, be lie v ing to it (bust put in tnel to the 
fnelygive,’ lu nee those who minister unong them piusthood md cemnomil usigts instituted under 
ait not p lul foi tluir I iboiu ot love, but, on tin tin Mnsm dispeiis itum, and tint In substitute el 
eithei h md, w lu tie vi i Hitch ale engaged fiotn home none in then pia( ( In cons* epn lice ill consistent 
111 the w oik ot tin gos[H l, lliuy an , in tlu spmt ot Fi leiuls h ive 1 m e u u gulaily mule t( d ol j>lite, fuini 
Christian love , fru ly <nt(itauud, unlhivr ill tlun tine, e»t otln i goods, to tin v due ot tin amount 
W lilts snpplit (1 in short, the F in nds m imt mi the dm The nenit e onv < i non ol tithe into rmt 
absolutely vohmtuy ilm wtn of nligums obhga r/<ei;f/r T howe ve 1 h is m tin opinion of m my Kni nds, 
tioiiH, and that Chnstinis should do dl leu love, l lively iiiuovid objections to tin piyimnt to this 

anti nothing to] money It llso iollows tiom then uclisiistu il d< m md In legn 1 to tlu civil in igis 

view of i call to tin woik ot tlu mimstiy tint tiny, while tiny lespeet md lionoui it, is oidumd 
women m iy e \hoi t as we 11 vs nu n, for tin* ‘spirited ot Cod tiny in cue fid to w un tin iutinbcis of 
CJinst ’ miymovt tin m is poweifullv is the othez tlun Sw utv il mist thouglith sdy me lining its 
sex The propliety of loci is applied by Fete r is lespoiisilubtn s, involving is it does tin aduiiinw 
(ited as authonty toi tlu pre idling of wonn n ‘On ti it um ot oitiis, the issuing of ordcis and warrants 
my st i \ mts uni on my hunlniaidins L will pom in lehiencc to ( e eh si utic il demands, the calling 

out in those diys ot my spmt, md they shill jno out ot m mm el fence in easts ot civil commotion, 

phisy’ 'I’lu y ilso ideliu o tlu ISevv 'lestumnt and otlui elutn s meonsisteiit yvith the peaceful 
examples oi I’lyphiiia Tiyplnm, the beloved piincipk s of the Noin t> f lhc Frmnds have likewise 
Peisis, and otln r w oiiu n w ho ippt u to hue libouied consistently piotested iguustwai in all its forms, 
m the Gospel 'I lu \i mode ot e undue ting public and the Soe ie ty lus li pi ite dly advised its members 
woiship likewise lllusti ites tlu intuemss of tin n iguust tiding and assisting in the conveyance of 
dependence on the inteiuil light’ In other ldi solditis, tlien baggage, aims, annum ition, or mill 
gums bodies, the minister lixs t set font* ot woislnp tuy stems Huy legird the profession of arms 


thiough winch lit must 


w he tlu i In feels ami lighting, not only is di murtueally opposed to 


elevoutly disposed oi not Tins Bums olqe etumahle the gene r il spmt of t bust, whose advent was sung 
to the* Fiu nds who meet and re m un in silence by mge Is m these winds ‘Glory to Goel m tile? 
until they believe* themselves moved to speak by highest, nul on eirtli pe ace, good will toward men ,* 
the Holy Ghost Then piiveis md pi use s ue,foi but as positively forbidden by such precepts as — 
the most put, silent and inwaid 'liny pnfei to ‘love vom e ne inn s, l»le ss them that curse you, elo 
make melody m thin In irts unto (mel consult i mg good to them tint lute you ami pray for them 
such to be mure spmtual than the outward sei vie e w huh elcspite*fully use you .and peisct utc you,’ also, 
ot the voice ‘ Resist not evil but whosoever shall smite thee on 

The doe trine of the ‘internal light ’has also led the thy light cheek, tmn to him the other also,’ and 
Friends to rejee t the ordui lines of I kept ism anil the while the v acknowledge tliat temporary calamities 
Boid’s Kuppei as the*se ire ohs< ned by other Clu l*. miy nsult from adopting this punciplu of non- 
tians They believe the Chnsti ui luptism to lie a nsistame, they have ho stiong a iuth m its being 
spiritual one, anel not, like the Jewish and heathen essentiilly the dictate of ebiiue love to the Chris* 
biptisins, out with wnten , m support of which tliev tiui heart, that they believe. (Joel, by his wise and 
quote, among other p issngc*b, the wouls of John the omnipotent piovideme, could, and will yet make it 
Baptist himself ‘I baptise you with water, but ‘mighty to the pulling down of the strongholds of 
time come tli one after me who shall baptise you iniquity’ The woild, they' believe, will by and by 
with the Holy Ghost and with tire.’ Similarly do confess that the jH\ice* m ikers are most truly the 
they regard the rite of the Eucharist * It is, say children of God. The efforts of tlie Society for the 
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emancipation of the slaves are a part of modern meeting Tts function is to consider generally the 
British history They may most certainly lay claim entire condition of the Society m all its aspects, It 
to having cultivated the moral sense of their fellow- receives in writing answers to questions it has pre- 
countrymen in regard to this important question viously addreast d to tin subordinate meetings, aejjb 
As early as 1727, they commenced to ‘unsure * the berates upon them, and legislates accordingly * To It 
traffic m slaves, <is a practice 4 neither commendable exclusive ly the legislative power belongs Though 
nor allowed,’ and gradually warmed m their oppo thus constituted somewhat according to Presbyv 
sition, until the whole nation felt the glow, and ten m older, )it any number of the Society inay 
entered with enthusiasm on the woik of ibnlition atti ml and take put m the pioctecUngs 
In respect to what may be tilled miuot points the Women have also a special split u of discipline 
Fuends arc also very mi iipulous, tin v object to ‘balls allotted to tin m they inspect and lelicve the 
gaming place s, hoist rices and pi vy lions* s, those w uits of the pom of their own hi x t ike cognizance 
nurseries of ekb me buy md wukedmss, tin burden of pioposds foi m image deni with fnnth dolin- 
aud grief ot tlu sobci pert of othei houc ties as we 11 quents private I v and unde 1 it it un rest! u. turns may 
os of our own 1 The Printed Epistle* of the >i »Jy even do so oiheidh, though in the ‘testimony of 
meeting of 1 Sf>4 tout unit a vv lining ug unst indul disowmmiit' tlu\ have* always the iHsistaneei of 
gmg m music especially what goes l>v the name of me in bus ot the otlu i mix 
sacreel music,’ auel ehnounees mnsu il exhibitions, Tlu Snut t\ ot 1* , m tlu multitude of itH regain 
such as oi itonos, as esse nti illy U 4 prof m ition ’ turns Ins not ioigotten the pool , chanty m its 
the tende'in v of these things being, it is dieted, to naiiowei is vu LI is in its bio ide l Ht nse, lifts always, 
withilravv the send fiom tint cjuut, lmmMi and , been i be uititul ft ituie < >f its me ml arte The care 

retneel frame* m wlmh ju i\tr md pi um nny be { of the pool was oik ot tlu e iiIuhI e vi douce a vv Inch 

tiuly offered with the xpnit ami with the nndei Chnetmnity ifloicbd to tin (untiles of the snpe 
standing ilsu ’ Iluy ohpet be subs to the hint riouty and divine ehuietei of its prnumli s , audit 
ful teuelenu y of le uluu* plays lmiumo tun e Is, is bonmii ible to tlu Nouety that i mmil u provision 
and othei pel melons books uid the \e lily meeting [ feu those unite <1 to them m leligious fellowship 

of I7b4 * it t oiume mis to tun me mix i «»t oui 1 appe ns to h ivi lu e u oiu of the t arlie «t oe e asioim of 

Society to diMomigc met supplies tlu mm ’ \ I the u meetings foi eliHi iplme Xi Ve*i tile Jobs, 111 

Himil vr ni oi nun nd ition w m issu* <1 l •> tlu *Sotiet> i ueeiidame with then luling j»rimipb, that all 
ill 1851 foi tlu be lit tit of 1 v ounge I Fin litis ’ m pal ' thiistiiu duty sliouhl be* lelt foi its fulfilment to 
tiudar, who would ipp* ir to hive been e itmg tin 1 tlu spoutaneitv of ( luivtiui love, ami not pi i formed 

forbidden fruit I he Pnnte el 1 pistb of the yi n 1> | uneb i eompulsum nt my kind, * tlu provision foi 

meeting ol 1721 likevws 4 idvises ig mist mutiting tin pom is purely volnutuy , its only giounel m 
the wm eustom <it v\< mug or gi\ mg mourning, 1 hi isti m e hanty It is no Kinall pi oof of tin Bin 
and all e vtiav ig mt e \pe nst s ilmnt the mtiinunt of eiutv of then ie ligums precessions -e onsidr ling the 
the* dcul,’ and thiH ulvie i h is been repeitully *»c Hixhm ss of lmm hi n item th it tlu it libeiality is 
Knew cel A multitude of e»tlu i minute pee ulinriln s, i piove rb throughout Bntim iml \rneiu u 
which it would bi tidious te* note , distinguish the r Iln n mitnbe r ut pie si nt amounts, it is be lioved, to 
Friends frenn tin ir b llovv ( hnsti ins ibout 1 10,000, e if wlueli inoie th ui 100,000 belong 

3 Jhsnphm --By the teiin elise iplme the b muds to tlu Lwte el State s 
understand ‘all those u r mge me nts aiul ngnli PJIIRS, Bins, a rliHtingutslied Sweelish botanist, 
tious which are mstirute d loi tin eiwl iml uligmus bom J r )th August 17‘G m the distint of 

benefit of i ('hiibtuu tbuie h ’ r l In necessity tor | , msjo, -> nel Htndu d it Bund, while Ju* Incline 
Huch disci] dine soon b« gm to make itselt felt, iml de luonstritoi in botmy m IS2S In 18U he wa« 
the re Hult w as the* institution of eertun meetings oi tiinsliteel to the nmveisilyof 1 psala, as motewem 
asscmblicH r Ihf8t m fom m nmnlier tlu lust, of j>i ie tie al e e onomie h, w ith whie li attirtm death 
the Ptepmufut meetings second, tin Monthly u \ Jpp.p sor W ihh hIn i g, in lS r >I, t In e hair of botany 
mcituigs, thud, tlu {hmihtly imutgi.H, aiul ^ ih conjoint d ^ ’s re se are he h e mbrae e the entire 

fourth, the Yttnltf muling- 1 I In Inst u< nsu illy j ]<] of botmy, photo tnynmouts as well an crypto 

composed e»f tlu im label 8 m my given plan m j r/onun/s pilots and In wis tlu lira! te> introduce 
which theie an gi mi illy two e>r nuue FimikIs < >t imtei Sweden tin moi phologic il theory, the hams of 
each sex, whose duty is to ae t ^s ove rseeis ot ‘the which is te* be found in Ihh Syulnmt Otbtn I (ffctatnhs 
meeting, taking eogni/ime e»f Intbs, mam lge s, | | | jUn< ] | ]8‘J7) 1 f is eailust impeul&nt work \uw 

burials, remov iIk , the roudiKtof minibus, &< , ( >hn< n atiom * Vi/tolotp«r (2 veils , ( 'ope n 1815 1818) 

and reporting the icon to the monthly me e tings to | q | 11S iv is fedlowtd by ins Sy^tnnn Mycufoquuin 
whom the executive ebpulment e»f the* discipline j({ u ,l M (, n ifHW 1821 18 4 20 , hiijqde im nt, JS.10), 

is chutiy coiltnbd r lh< numtlily meetings decide I which was te>nq»le te el in his 1 Inohus h nwforum (2 
in cases of vmlation oi diseijdinc, mel have tin ; (Jinfsw 1828) iml life r in Ins Novo Symbolic 
power of cutting oil eu dm tuning all who by then | Myroloynn (\ psal i J SI l) For am »the r department 
improper conduit, f dse d«x trims, <r otlnr gro^s • ( ,f e ryptogimu botmy, tin liclu mh, t' his done 
errors, bring ie nroae h on tin Sex ie ty , although thcL, r(tl t*' by Iuh huh* mw "pitta Kutopma 

accused have the right fd ippetf te» tlie quirteily \p< formatn (1 und and (iieifhw iSil) Among hi* 
meetings, and from tins* ijim to the ye irl\, whose I nunnegrapliR the Symbubt mt Ihstonom Uinanorum 
decisions are final The monthly mre tings arc also | (( j )H aIa, I8t8», de s» iv e eewpeeul mention He lias 
empowertd to approve md acknowledge nnnisteiH, . a ] so unite n a go *d eh d on tin Fhnaol .Scandinavia, 
as well as to apjHiint 4 si rums, <1 ih< ree t, and jmln ions | un ,] i dly ins S umnm I < •ptohifium SctuuhnavM 
Fnends, who art* not imniste re, te nderly to encourage ! psdi, 1840, *7 ^7), is reekemed emc o£ his best 
and help young ministers, md advise others as th* y, , pi t , deletions K 1 is lhihanum Normal* (U psal a, 

in the wisdom of God, so* oeeuum’ r lhey also j ]sl7b 1 f, lle cb d it gic it ex pensr, and with inci edible 
execute a vanity of either linpoitmt duties The, , jndustr>, (out mis elrud spicnu ns of all the rarest 
quarterly meetings arc comjinsc el of »e veral monthly 1 pl in ts e*f Se indinavi k Hi lias aluo eoinpoHed a 
meetings, and exercise a &ort of general Mqiervision j niultitmh o f urnalJ disse rtatioiiH on his favourite 
over the latter and from whom they u m \ l ix |K irts, j 8U bje 1 ts, hcv. ral of which have been translated 
and to whom tliey give such a<lviie ami decisions j ( lt rmAU F is greatly admired m his native 
as they think right. The yearly meeting consists , country, and in 1851 was appointed director of 
of acloct or representative members of the quarterly | the Ikitamcal Museum owl Garden attached to the 
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university of Upsala, and in 1853 rector of the 
university. 

FRIES,* Jakob Fetedbich, the founder of a 
philosophic school m Germany, was born at llai by, 
in Prussian Saxony, 23cl August 1773, studied at 
Lcipsic and Jena, md in 1805 went to Hutldbug, 
as professor of philosophy and mathematics fn 
1810 he accepted a call to the chair of spcculdm 
philosophy at Jem, l>ut was deprived ot his pin 
lessorsnip, tin account of lus participation m eeitam 
democratic disturlnners of 1819 In 1S24, lu>w 
ever, lie was appointed to tin chair of phyms md 
mathematics, which ho occupied till Ins <h ith 101 h 
August 1843 F ’s writings arc Neiy nuniumi 
Some of the more important uc Ins hu/tUm dn Phd 
o&ophie oh tvidniU II iwosihntt (Lup 1801) \nn 
oder anthropologist In A tilth <!n \nnunfi (* noE 
Heidelb 1807, 2d <d 182S IS 11), 4 s , h m» * In 
^Jjogil (Hudflb 1811, Id id, LS >7) , JTaudhmh dn 
* physi'idmn Anthropology (2 \ ols , luu 1820- 1821 
2d cd 18 17 ~ 18 10) J)n Lihun dn Pul*, cA v 
Qtauhen a, und dn J/of/niwg (Ibidclh 1821) md 
GesduthU dn Philosophy (2\oIs Hiik, J8t7 -IS40) 
In Ins philosophy, F followed the nulliod < »t kaut 
but belie ' mg th it method liitomplcte, In sought 
to supplement hy an analytic il nituie doe tunc 
(anal t/twltm nattt tit Jnt) ot tin hum in soul, which 
he dc sign itc d philosophic mtluopolngy His (rhtu 
hi nshlin, oi Doc tunc ot Filth, by winch lu hoped 
to upon the hwii'is which the enln il philosophy 
had mack upon tin mtunt> of oui knowledge, 
row mbits, in some lcspccts, 1 icobi s doc tune of the 
Intuition of the Fine Jk isou J >< * tte uloptccl 

it as the hisis ot Ins le lignum philosophy Sonic 
of Ins disciples, \pdt, Sclikickn, Sc hlomilc h, 
Fnediicli Fiiiuke*, md Schmidt, published at 
Leipan m 1818 — 1ST), several philosophic pipers 
entitled AbhantVuHif* n dn Fin* sffanhihnh 

FRIESLAND or VW P SL \ NT) (am n nt 75 i tn) 
Wfsi F, av lueli is one of the most northern md 
wealthy pi e>\ me e s of IIoJI ml U\ \ ) lus m itc i of 
more thin 1200 soum mile-, ml i populitmn 
wine h, in 185S, ninnoc ic d 270 (>00 It Ins between 
lat 52 40' md 51 W)' Ts i ml long 5 40 md i> 20' 
E, aud is bounded l<> the X lq tin Ittiinin Occ in 
Olid to the* A V md S W by the /iiukizee f Jhc lind 
which is ilit and in some puls c \e n below the* h\il 
of the sea u intersected by c anils md ntn inis in 
ovciy dilution, and ibounds m 1 ike s and m irslie s 
Thu dykes, sluices and einils b\ meins of Nvlneh 
thecountiy is pi ole etc d from mund itions of the so i, 
are uuelei the supervision of i spceul board, wlmh 
liNies an issessmemt c ilk cl i dyke tax, on the' 
land owne rs of the pimmci The lak« s md ponds 
many of winch ha\o hem tonne d In digi.nu 
turf, iliound with fish, wlidt the older him she s 
which haNc' he'e'ii lechcmod and cliainul foim m It 
pastures, admirably Hinted to the re umg of how s 
cattle', sheep and pigs From 1 to r > million lbs 
of elueno inel butter art' aiimulK expoited iiom F 
while' it also yields in e vet u e)t its c onsuiliptiem, 
wheat, r>e thx, heiup, cIonci, Ac F is amph 
endowed with schools and eluritibk institutions 
The* inhabitants are pumipilh Calvinists 'I he* 
chief town is Leouw mkn The' islinds, Seine i 
monmkoog, Am eland, ami Terschelling, which lie 
off the' north coist, aud are me luded m the pro 
Nmce\ tarry on cxtemsivo fishing operations — 

F which lies be'twcen 53° 8' and 53° 40 N lat, 
mel (» 50' and S'* E long with an area of 1000 
ujuaie miles and population (m 1858) of 189,0bS, 
is comprised within the Hanoverian district of 
Auru h, chief town, Pnohm It is bounded on the 
If l»N the Gorman Ocean, W by Holland, S by 
Aremberg, and E. by Oldenburg Like "West F 


it is low and flat, and requires the protection of 
dykes and sluices. Fishing and agriculture con- 
stitute the chief employment of the inhabitants, 
who are tho descendants of the ancient Ensuing. 
This piovinoo has frequently changed owners since 
1744, when the family of Zirksena, in whose posses- 
sion it had been for 300 years, became extinct It 
was fust ceded to Prussia, next incorporated by 
Napoleon with Holluid and France, m 1814 it was 
u stored to Prussia, but m the' following year it was 
< t dcel by th it pow cr to Hanover 

FRIEZE, in classic il architecture, the central 
portion ot the cntahlitine (q v ) It is also called 
(by Vitiunus) the Zoplioms (life bearing) from its 
ht ing i r< epic ntly ora uiu nti d with sculpture Fi run 
' 1 lu s inn e ii w the t» rm fuc/c is sometimes applied 
i to my enriched horizontal bind 

1 FRIG VTFi (piobibly connected with the Gothir 
j ftn god, a low gilley, md also with the Latin 
\ajdinui n y an uudc'ke'd galley) I ormcrly, a Jong 
■ n irrow \ t ‘ sc 1 pi opt lit <1 by cuiis and sails, used m 
tile Me elite lr me an on occ isious when speed was 
iiquisite 'J he n um then cum to he applied to 
men of w u, of i eliss sm ilki tlmn hue of battle 
s)nps, mel canvmg fiom 20 to 50 guns, which Wtro 
e mploytd in tin gu it w irs ot tlu 18th, and caily 
pait oi tlie' 19th c e'n > ines is scouts and ciiusera 
The fugale was usu » sw lit cxsiIn nimiged, and 












1 ngatc - T ust Class 50 guns 

e ap ible of b< ating w e 11 u]> to the w md She* liecamc, 
then line, tho fiioiinb alup m wartime and bore 
ofl a 1 it go ptojioitum of the pi l/c money Frigates 
dso su\^d to obt uu infoimation as to the move- 
ment of liosfih Huts, md to guide the* aiding ot 
then own , but it w is uniisud few them to join m 
the line of b dtlo, the ir exploits ordinarily occurring 
in en age me nt ^ lAth single whips of then own class 
One of i*eK m s e omnium st coinjdamts w is, that ho 
li id not . 1 1 u gci number of svnft frigates to intercept 
tlu uidin s cimstrs it hiving thru been notorious 
tint the' Fronoli built foatei and liner eiaft than 
those our ilookyards could turn out although it 
must he added, that most of the sc rapid frigates had 
e h ingtel then flag before the wai closed 
With steam anti the growth of the fleet in recent 
time', frigate's have been cIon doped more than 
any other mm of war, and many of the largest 
ships now m the na\y belong to this class. The 
A meric ms set tho example of enormous frigates in 
the Ntagaia , a pattern we have since far outftm in 
several splendid vessels, such as the Diadem , Mersey, 
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Orlando* and lasts the magnificent iron-plated „ 

Warrior, of 6000 tons, three times the barren of mgs, larks, &o , often regarded as forming distinct 
any ship in Nelson’s fleet families , * 

FRIGATE BIRD, or MAN OP WAR BIRD, FRISCHES IIAFF (‘ Freili water Bay ’), a large 
Tachypetes aquuw , or Fregata aqudus, a bird lagoon on the to u*t of Prussia, south east of the Gw 
of the Pelican family {Pelecamda>) y the only well of bantzic II is latbei less than 60 miles m length 
ascertained species of its genus, which is allied from noith east to south west, with a breadth whioh 

to the Cormorants It is a laigt bird with buck j m difltunfc pirts fiotu 1 to 12 miles, and an 

plumage, sometimes nit usurim' ten hit — some say ! area of dIS suiuit milts It w is once entuoly walled 

even fourteen feet— fiom tip to tip of its oxtendt (1 j 0 fl from tin Bdtu by Uu Fust heN«huiug,a narrow 

spit oL 1 uitl (vtuuluig fot about 10 nults along its 
, northtin sluue lu lolO, liovvtvei, tlio vvateis of 
WcSt i tin J 11 hioki o\«i the Fust ho hulnung, and 

9 ' J ffl S 1 lornud tin jussi^t t vlhd the ‘ G iti * which mutes 

J' w j this slum 1 ik< with tin Baltic 'llu Gitt is only 

( ^ w hoiu 10 tn 1 r > ti 1 1 in di ptb All hirno vessels load 

' - ^ ^ and wd'H'I it Pill m, which is Hitu it id at the mouth 

»■ Uf, " of llu (lilt, mi tin short of the Gulf of Danbzig 

r 1 ( ingots in tonvtytd to md from the porta on the 

1 1 1 11 l>y im ms ol li«dit< rs 'l lie Pregel, Fna< hing,* 
| l >,k,sai ^' md two urns of tlio Vistul i, fall into 

, Jk MM'SlWs p l lit Fnsuns (Gat Finn), w< re an 

JrJ/r Jk TL* uu ii nt Teutonic mo dwrllmy together with the 

Jr ^ * ^-1 \ Haftii t tin hnuhn indtlu Chami, in tin extiomo 

* • north west of Gtnninv, btlwttn the mouths of the 

, Plum md 1 in < 'I h< \ bit mu tnbutanos of Home 

1 ri^ti r>iu\ [rir'f'tfu tif/7nJv\) i iiiid* i hnisus md lur v him iiimnmd faithful 

! to tlu lltiin in db on i , but, in 2H a l» , they wore 
Win?* It h i bud ot viry pawn fill md 1 ijml I dri\i u to bosl iliti< s by the opjm hsioji ol tin ir pro 

flight, vnd thiii m i m i tn 1 m yood n vson f n lx lev 'tiitoii, m<l dthomMi pai ti dly Hubduid, tin y again 

liiglhit it <ui jiniim on wi»^ fm d i\ toMtlni jiosi uounsl llu limn ins imdt l ('mbs As the 

It inhibits tlu lntntropu d <<usts both ol tin I i uikish tubis udv mud hutlur south, the Kuril 
Atlantic uid Puilu ()(• im, ollin flying out I ir ! spit id tlu nisi In t s tin i tin isl mds w Im h aio formed 
to sea but returnin' Its it ml i volntums ue by tlu unborn hurts of t hi Klum tin Maas, and 
extiemdy griuful md it ^oars to a jk at t It v v the St lu Idt, md giuluilly imigtd into tilt two 
tion It m sml ntvti to di\t foi it t pity but to hi audits of tin Ft mi hut intis md Lrmi vnnofru, 

Hurt flakes only whin tiny ipp< tr it tin suiliu I tie tmiiui occupying tlio clistiu ts west of tlio Fly 

or abmt it J ly mg li hi s < onstitute no smdlput <n /uyd«i/t< md tin liltii those iast of tliose 
of its it md w itms In tin Ith < , a b md of flu Insn puned 

FRINGE TREE {< h nwanfhits), a gt ni.s of pl ml t * ^ S ix,,n ‘ < ' ln ^ \ni r lt s uj flit ir mueion of biitam 
of tlK natm.i] m.lo roiwxtm.' ol m ,11 . , u ‘ 1 ;l r l«no< tl,. 1'iis.i of th. smitn h.hI wtro 

trees or 1 arm shmlis. n itm s of \m»m u tlu W i t l >,,,u -l l * tht J i uilvi h mlt by It pm dlltr 


limits bo as to include in it other , 


69 bunt- 




1 ri^att Hud [rir'j'ffa m/vilv\) 


or abmt it J l\mg 1 j h« s ((institute no sin ill put m /uyd« i /t 
of its it md \\itiis In 

FRINGE TREE (( hmnnniht*.), a pc ni.« of pi .nl c ! l '*' Sl ' ,,nq ' 
of the natuial oidu Oftatm tojisi^tm/ ol m ill j , 1 1 P' 

trees or larm shmbs, n itms of \m»in i, tin Wit bioiulit nm 


indies, Orylon, md A<w Holland 'I in ( oimnon ' ."J 10 •httabd lJu n h uh t m md coiu- 

Fnngc trei <u Snow i i mu i (t f I oi/omo) is fom d i h' ^ | ,,n »ntl his pt oph to t mbi u i ( hiistiauity 


m the l T mt( d Stitcs Imin lit Tl to th 


In 7s"> t 1 ‘ ist» in hi uu h of tin tube* was in ought 


It vmjitmi.- lit mi the ticl.ht -f JO or . »"' 1 " ,ll 'l< * ‘■ion 1-v < lnil.io.cn., G< '.pritcln d 


30 feet, hut is raulv m »k tli tn S oi Jb ii is opponh 
oval leu s (> or < milii'i lonj mil v<i}' mmuious 
snow white flowirs m p umltrl luemcs i )n • ( *ib 
of the toiolli is ibvidrd ijitu four long bni u s( ,f 


< hri ti m ti u In i i to pn vt h tlu* Gospel to them, 
md who in M)2, difnud then lights by the Let 
FiiHtwnini 'linn c <it ii dry w is divided into three 
parts, two oi winch \m k* aniu m H, in the partition 


ments whence the Dune fnn^i trei din f ’id is , ( irlov myi vri niipm , to Imms the (rcrmari, 


an oval diaipt 'I lu tret is fiupe ntly t ult vats d 1 1 
an ornamental pl mt 

FRINGES In optns, thus# colound b uuK of 


t i j md < on'-titntf d JOast Fin si md, w luh tlu it in unde i, 
I form mg \V< f*t bin si md, fi 11 to llu sli in of Chailen 
} tlu Bilil 3’lu liliti of tlu si piovnuts w is sub 
1 divide tl in tin 10th md 11th t • nturn s into the hcri 


diffraction (<] \ ) "huh ap|« ir nli.n a h. mi of | aitwy.onnUli nw of H..H m.l ’/,< rl m.l, Gm 1.1. nr .urn 
light Jims tlu .ltui ..Ip. of i mnc. »• , /„t pl,. n m-l th. l.iMhopri. or llti. . ht < inn Ywel , 


transmitted through v mu row slit or li 1 
fringes 


md hfim tlu disim ts ‘'till returnin' tlu name of 
linsl’iid Jim bciii « irt most nb« d 1o then present 


FRINGI'LLII) 1 , a f irmly ortnrds of fht oidti lmultd l»otmdaius, winh tin distinctive national 
[messores, trilx Connotfr s having a <ouk tl or | ch u u ti nstu s of llu J hiv< 1 e< n obldtrated by 
nearly conical bill, sonic times short and thick j < out » t with tin.] in i dd>oun md thur hiatoiy 
sometimes comparativt ly sh ndti and clonoitf d, | li is im ri^t d m tl* d of Holt md md II mover 
sometimes convex above, below, or it tht side**, i I lu / mw hmtfitnfff o<nipus a j»hu o intcrmct 
the comTmasuro— line o f junction of tht inaridiblcs • di iti in onu rt jK<ts, bitvvun Anglo Saxon and 
—straight The neck is short and mdlei the 1 Old Nor < Of til the leu Lonu dialects, it shews 
legs nor the wings are lone ’llu FringilJida ‘re tlu < Ins t dbmtu s to r J’hen in a Fnsian 

all email birds, thoy feed • hull y mi hu dh to some j lit* r itun dating fron the j2th century Our 
extent also on insects The firmly is an extruiuly j knov 1* d j* ol Old hn ,371 is detivoel from colled- 
numerous one, and distribut* d over ah paits of tin ‘ t’oi it of liws, of v mch ♦ u b ‘ Gau’ had its own net 
world, represented m Britain by hiirbes, linnets ,] wnttui *lr *n m its own dialect The Aa^abutk. 

r rowe, grrisbeaks, crossbills, &r ind including | a ? t of lawn valid for all Finnans, was composed 
weaver-birds, bob-a-lmks cardinal birds, why | about 1200 A complete collection of the Frisian 
dfcw&t tanagers, Ac Some naturalists extend its j laws still extaut, wan published by Richthofen 
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( Fries JiechUqueUen, Gdtt 1840) Since the 15th 
c , the Frisian has bmi encroached upon on all 
sides by the Dutch, the Low and High Gtrman, 
and the Danish, so that of the extensive area over 
which it once prevailed, it now subsists only m 
isolated spots, aw b as tlu islands of \V mg* rogc 
and Ilcligol iml, tlu district about Lceiiwinh n, 
Molqueimn, Ac Tins Modem Frisian is confined 
to thci peasantry, iiul is not used m the si bools 01 
the chuiclics It is broke u up into endless locil 
dialects, each of which is mmite lligiblc b« yond 
the circunisc lilted district in which it is spoken 
Several attempts ha\t bun mult in tlu pn rc nt 
century to revive the 1'usnn, by publishing souk 
of the older spec limns of its libritun Anion.' 
these we may instinct tin J* turn hr Jh/mbn/ ol 
Gysbert Japux (edited by 1 pkcnm J824) Want * 
Grtbhett * bn! loft (Lccuu 1812), md It J d/bnt J<n 
Aaqtje YnhianU ('Muck, 18‘27) 1ft 1 1« I1J i md tlu 
.^brothers lbilbeitsini an noted both foi thtir 
original compositions m FrM m mel foi then nun 
mentarics on Frisian junspiude n< t \ruoiig 1 i isi in 
vocabularies, the lust known ire Wixrtli’s Aft 
Fr II o rlnhnch (178b), Richthofen's Alt/i a sndi* * 
Worterbuch (1840), md i\ OiiI/hi’h (wlotstmum dn 
F Sprarhc (Cop 1817) 1 Limim uul bask hue 

written on Kusiin giainiiiu, md tin A'misI >sp;cw/ 
Invt f of the latter has bun trinslitcd into Dutch by 
Hettema ( Lc e uw 1 8 12) 

FRIT {(hnmt Fid or (Worn/is Fnt) y m msut 
of tlu sun# f mill v with tin liouu fly m uti\c 
gutnish bl uk fly of flu si/t ol a luge flea, which 
(Iocs gre it mjuiv to bithy eiops m seuiu puts ol 
tin noith of f'uropi It lays its eggs in tlu How us, 
anil its hu \ \ live on tin young giains Linn ins 
affirms that a tenth put of the lurhy in Sweden 
and Laplaml is anmully ehstioyed by it It is not 
known in Ihitam but is ne uly illieel te> the insects 
called corn liy and yy he it lly 

FRITH, or FIRTH (Lit r pmtfnnoi 

fiom the nunc loot as Leny <j v ) m mil or 
chanml of the hi i that is pissed or eios ul, tlu 
opening of a uur into the w i 

FRITH, WiniAM Fowjii, RA, ui eminent 
English artist, the son of m innke t pt r it llanog ite , 
~\ oi kulm t , was bom in tli it town m 1S20 In 
1840, he lust exhibited at the Loyd Academy, 
Reunion, a scene fiom Mnkspem’s Tin l;th V o/ht s 
‘Maly olio be feme tlu (’ountc is OIimi, whuh it 
once attiacteel attentmn ns giving promise ol futuie 
excellence In IM1 lus punting of tin ‘Luting 
Interne w of Leuestei and his (Vmubss Amv,’ 
from Seott’s hnuhun th y eyintid a milked uupioye j 
me nt m his style and m inner 'I In ne t forth b< lose 
rapidly 111 public estun it ion mil his suhst epu nt plo 
clue turns amply continue el the high mtu ipxtions tint 
had been foinud of his hIviII md powei Among 
the paintings exhibited by linn in since ssiye yrais 
wc‘re tile following ‘My \\ ife would but both 
stand up to 8e e w huh w is the Talk st a st e no trom 
the Vtraj of Mah/ohl m 1842, ‘Mis Lage Mr 
Ford, Page' blender, and Lnlstxll ’ Irom the Aft m/ 
Jl live of Wmdsoti m 184 1 , ‘ English Me iry nnkmg 
a Handled V oars ago,’ in IS 17 ‘An Old Mounn 
Accused of Witehaaft m the lime o{ , lames 1 
in 184S, anel ‘Doming of Age,’ in IMO , &c F 
was elected ail \ssociate of the Academy m 
184 “» and a Rov'd Ae ulemitian in ISI} In IS">4, 
his ‘Iafe at the Seaside ’ was one of the leading 
ft itiues of the Exhibition ‘ r J in Derby Day,’ 
i\lulnteil m TSfiS, and ‘ t'laude Duval, m Ibbt), 
ftic connidoicd tyvo of the most successful of las 

I icrformances For the 4 Railway Station 1 (18(>2), 
ns latest, and probably his greatest painting, 
he is said to ka\e received 8700 guineas. His 
m 


occasional small portraits display, alike with his 
larger pieces, his complete mastery of his art 

FRI'THJ OF’S SAGA, which was probably first 
written down at the end of the 13th or m the 
beginning of the 14th c, is an ancient Icelandic 
myth, which lecords the life and adventures of 
the he ro Frithiof (properly Fndhtkjofi i e , ‘ peace- 
chsfcroyer,’) who loved the bemtiful Ingcborg, 
the c 1 mghtc r of a petty king of Norway After 
being i ejected by the hi others of lugcborg, and 
lining committed various acts of revenge on lus 
| enemies, be come « to the court of the old kmg 
i Hung, to whom Ingcborg has be cm married, anel 
; is uuivcd yvith kindness \t the death of her 
husband, Ingcborg is mumd to her lover, who 
u epurcs with lm hind tin dominions of if ring, 
mu which It# nihs pmspeiously to the end of 
Ins days hntlijof is supposed to have lived in 
the 8th e , but soiim wnters ivugn to him a 
much c irlu r pc uocl This Sigi yyas included by 
Rjorucr m lus collection Afonin’ a A inn/ >o (Inter 
(Stock 17*7), md by lliiu m lus VormOdm Soqm 
I Youlln lamia (( op# n 182‘)) Atte ution lias of late 
years been more # spin illy eb iwn to tins ancient 
Sig.i whuh is, in liet, merely #»nc of a number 
ol siniilu mythic d nuritives m consequence of 
tin distinguished .Swedish poet Bishop Tegner, 
huing selected it 1 the gioundvvork of a poem 
(/'’/ ithjof s iSfri/o),whi was publish# d m its complete 
foi in in 182'i, uul it once lm tint the most popular 
■j >oc ill tli it h ul t \u ippe ai# d hi Sweden, and raised 
its mtluu to the lu j gilt of Ins ic put it ion Tegner 
follows tli# Sigi so closely, tint the mu its or 
delimits of the plan of the btory must he ascribed 
mot# to the euiginal thin to himself, but to 
fomginis tlu put in sc u##ly sc# ms to present the 
excellences tli it hm been ittnbute el to it by 
Swedish entus r lhi ebuisitv of me tre employed 
in the 21 t mtos, of whuh cac h diffi is wholly fiom 
tli* othcn, dt ti it fs hom th* completeness of the* 
whole uul pioeliucs m inlt mnonious # licet The 
J nth/ofn Sfit/tr of 1 1 gm i ha*' been timed itcd into 
sc ye ill othci languages, among tin li\e English 
ti insl itions weimy instinct thobc by It (I Latham 
(L818) inti L Stejiliens (1811) 

IRIT1LLARY (Fntt//aua) y a genus of plants 
of tlu liatm il orei# i Lilian a, lurbictous, bulbous 
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Ciown Imponal ( Fritdku ia mpenahs) 

rooted, with bell shaped perianth of six distinct 
segments, each having a conspicuous honey- pore 




F^ITILLAKY-FItOa 


(nectary) at the base. About twenty species are 
known, natives of Europe and other temperate 
regions of the northern hemisphere. All of them 
have drooping flowers , some of them are beautiful 
One species only is a natn e of Britain, the Common 
F {Jr mdeagris ), which is found m meadows and 
pastures m tlic east and south of England, flowering 
m April or May The stem, about a foot high, 
b^ars several linear haves, and in genet al only one 
flower, which is flesh coloured, and m irked with 
many dark spots Mmy vanities art m cultna 
tion — This genus includes the ( komn Imimuai 
(F fi»/wna/w), a native of Fusia and tin north of 
India, a well known ornament of oui gaidens 

FRITILLARY, a name given to a number of 
species of buttorfl}, aonn of w hull ire common in 
Britain, from the rtxembluice of the colouring of 
their wings to that of tin jxtds of tin common 
fntillar} This rrsi mbl m< i ipp« irs only on tin 
upper side of thi wings, the under side In ing often 
remarkable for metallic bulhuii} 

FRIU'LI ((lei Fioml uu ronnn Julu), foi 
merly the name of i distant in the extreme uoitli 
east of Italy It constituted one of tin lb duchies 
into which the Longobuds divided the 1101 th ot 
Italy Its first duke is snd to hue bun (Iiuulf 
(i>f>8 -588 A l) 1, m phew ot tin Longob udi in King 
Album It shircd m all tin inciss uit \ ic ixsituili s 
of the Lombard Stvtas dm mg tin mtddh a*,« s 
From an e uly nod, F w w divided into 
and Vfnrtinn F, the foinur of whuh i ime into 
the posstssion ot tin hmpuoi Mixumlim in 1500, 
while thi latter if maned ittai hid to \ t mu till the 
peace of Campo Foinno (1797), whin it v\ is giun 
to Austna The inhibit iut., f ilh d jutlam, an 
for the most part Itn.li in, but imki uxi of a 
peculiar dialect The soil is fertile, and also n« h 
in minerals and healing springs 

FRIVALDSZKY, Ewimii, a TTunganin n itur 
abet, head keeper of tin Nitnmil Museum of 
Ilungaiy, was born in 17 f 19 at S itoialjaujln ly, m 
the county of Zunplfn In 1S22, F w is idmittad 
a member of the College of Physiruns at lbsth, 
and soon afterwaida apjMuntnl assistant lu f jm r m 
the department of nature! hntoiy F *s nive.ta 
gations have lain m tints Lutlii rt<> littli known 
to naturalists Ills Monogiim of tin parvlli] 
lietwccn the Northr ni ( upithims ,ind th< ilpirn 
chain of the Lovvtr Bunt w is puxintad to tin 
Hungarian Aculuny m 1Mb T)ic sketches fron 
the Natui tl llistoiy of the Olympus, ol \ i\ 
Mmor, &c , contain original view i, rnd ire disLin 
gmahed for exactness F ’b /< al for augnu nting tin 
natural ti ensures of the > itional Museum, .uid 
for the promotion of nitui il science in j_»mrd, 
aro known far beyond the boundaries of lus native 
country 

FRIVOLOUS ami VLY VTIOUS By 9 Geo 
IV c. 22, fi 15, it was cm* tad, that n tin .Si lut 
Committee of the Ilousf of Commons, appointed to 
try a petition agunst an elution, should In of 
opinion that any ground ol objection state il against 
a voter was fruotoux or w mUou% tin y should find 
the opposite party entitled to recover the lull costs 
incurred by reason of su< h objection and s 40 
provides, "With reference to petitions in gonial, that 
the committee, at the time that they infoim the 
House of their final deto mi nation on the petition, 
flhfl.11 also report whether it dnl or did not appear 
to them to be fnv olous or vexatious , and w hi tlier 
the opposition to it or the return was or was not 
vexatious or corrupt, in all which eases the partus 
frivolously petitioning or objecting are burdened 
with costs. Tho penalty of paying costs is likewise 
imp osed by 6 and 6 Viet e. 102, s, 15, on any one 


who shall bring forward a frivolous dr vexatious 
charge of bribery See Election. Vexatious 
indictments for various crimes aro prohibited fey 
22 and 23 Anti 17, w hn U pro\ ides that no indict- , 
ment foi tho cutties therein mentioned shall id 
pref ei red without authoua ition from one or other ot 
the public nihu is the it m mentioned The statute 
does not extend to Gotland As to frivolous and 
vc x atious u tions it law, so 3 and 4 A let c 24, by 
whu.li i pmt ion of 1 1 hli7 c it is repealed , 4 and 5 
A irt i 2S which ag un upcalb a portion of 3 and 
4 Vii t i 21 

FRORISHFU, Siu M \iinx, a distinguished naval 
advmtaim ot the Fli/.ibithan punul, the first 
ICnghshni ut vvlio sought to disiovn a noitlv waist 
p ibH igo to Chm i whs t n itivo of Ihmi istu, but the 
} i ar of lus Ini tli is unknown Foi many yeais, ho 
m v im libound to impuss I nglmh nu roll ants vvi til 
an nh i of tin impoitiim of a noith west passage, 
but at length, lu mg pilitmiscd by sonic pusons of 
rank uid loitnin, lu biimuli il m 2 /using money 
« nough to fit out two sm ill vism | H ot 25 tons each, 
mil i pinnne of tan tarns With these ho sailed 
from Ihjitfoid oil Juju S, l r >70, the queen, who 
w is thin at (in i nwn li, bidding the in (iod speed oil 
tin it Mutinous w i\ by ‘sinking In i hand at them 
out ol tin window ’ Stalling thur cours* north, 
tiny, m lit bl jN,mghtad tin southern unit of 
< Jii c ni mil, wlmh F took to he till Flusluid of 
/nu), on the lltli Inly, to tin i ist point of which 
l gi\i tin iiaun ot ‘(bn ni I ( ili/ iln tli’s Fori laucl,’ 
ind on tin 2Sth tiny Hightail Jmoqnita Oil 

tin J 1th of August, F intend the wta ait w Inch be vrs 
Ins u im i mil which fin ms one of the entrances 
from Dims 1 Sti ut into lludsim’H Bay Aftci nlmnt 
i tmtiughlB exploi ition of tin mists and inlands, 
F hiviu^ loM., through tin tn aihcrv of tho 
nitavis, i lio it md tin men returned to Lng- 
lmil lb brought with him Moim on pi< keel upon 
oin of Die lxl mils hi disc ovi ltd, m whuh Homo 
gold was iounil Visious of mum use wialth to bo 
denied fn>m fuithti siinh in tlnsi northern 
lunls lloihil IhJoio Hu iyiR of the Hjieculatois 
ol tin turn, who jinnii di ita ly litta cl out another 
md laftai aji|ionitid condition, giving tin com 
mind to liobi^htr lb h uh il m May 1577, but 
his dist oi ru s, b impend os In w is by the gold 
hi i Icing opi i itiouH, w liu h tumid nut uimpaiativuly 
lulling, did not i \ta ml furthi 1 Ilian th< neighbour- 
hood of tin iti ut he had lie foil n ulied A third 
expedition wn hi nb out in tin y» ir following, 
but giogi tjiliu d kiii in i ipjx irn to hivi been but 
little bun filed by it b aftuwarU huvid under 
l>i ike in fin West tanln s ind foi his distuigiUMhe d 
brtMrv n the light with the Spuiwh Armada., 
tail) 2(», 17SS, Jn men. 1 1 tin liomrni of knight 
bond Jb ttta l w lids i omni ind* d a hmuaiIioU BOJlt 
nit to 1 i\ igi tin Spmidi ioist lit died on 
No\< mbit 7, 1YH, from tin efluts ol a wound 
rieuvid while b ailing in ittiek by hi a agamst 
Bri st 

FROBISHER STRAIT i j issa^i between the 
wist hide ol Dims Stint and tin north tnelo of 
Uudv ’s Sir ut, ih 1 10 nubs long, with an average 
breadth of 20 It ext* mis m J it from 0‘2 to 54“ N, 
and m long from 07 to 7 1 or 74 W It is not 
of a»> pr util il value is a eh mini of communica- 
tion, and, n f iet, it lus bi i n very w idom visited 
by vibsi \s bound cither westw o 1 m eastward, 

FROG ' li'ma), a gemn >f Jiahachia , having in 
the ae’ult sfata lour h gs and no tail, no gills, ipUT 
toes on eac h of th t fore fi ct, iive on each of the hind- 
feet, the lu t n ore or less webbed , the head flat, 
the muz/le rounded , the mouth very large, a row ol 
small teeth m the upper jaw, and an interrupted 




FROG. 


transverse row on the middle of the palate The 
young (tadpoles) breathe by means of gills , external 
gills forming little fringes at the sides of the net k 
when they are very young, which, however, in a fe w 
days disappear, the gilla, which remain until the 
tadpoles undergo their linal metamorphosis into 
fiogs, being vt ly numerous minute fronts attaehid 
to four citfilagnmns vrcln s on e aeh Hide of tin nee k, 
m a cavity to winch the water enters tiom tin 
mouth, and ftonri which it is expc lied by one or +wo 
small onheca r IudpoIcs have no hgb, and the body 
tapers into a t ul md thus has i hsh like foi m,ui y 
dlfleient lroiu that of tin mitun I' 1 .the tut bung 
furnished with a iminbiauous bonlu like a fin 
The mouth ot the tulpob is i homy be it, which 
falls oft wliou it becomes i hog Whin thnmeti 
morphobis take s plot, the luud kg*> gmw Just, mil 
aftcrwaids tin foil kgs In gin to ippi u, tin tul 
bung giadiully absoilu d J idpoh s tu i ipibk oi 
living lUWdtu only but tin in lime t visits tin 
watei only oi i asiou dlv, ilth<»u»,lt gtmiiJJv i ipihle* 
of icin umng Jong mum i sul, uni alw lys priiiiuug 
moist places In n spu itiou, hogs di nv jii m 
through the nostids, by move nn nts of tin miiscks 
ot the tin o it, and expel it by couti n Lion ot those 
of tin lowei part ot tin dwlounu 'lie thin smooth 
skill ot hogs is ilso believed t<» In subsuvnnt to 
the aeiutum of the blood Tho ske k ton is ck stitute 


LXl) C. 





Successive atigeft— in the emle i of the mimbers— fiom the egg 
utmost to the pealeat toim 

of libs Tin t\e is luge and very lx mtifiil The 
colours are ottui pie ismg uni tin genuil ispeet 
agreeable, in some spit us urv much so foinung i 
strong conti vs fc to the upiilsiic appe u nice pie 
sonteu by to ids, uotwithst nulling the < Iom ability 
between them both m stun tun md li lints The 
greater piopoition vte length md stiength of Lin 
hind kgs enables flogs to kaph> i elist vine woiulu 
ful lor oicatures oi llitir si/e , nsfr ad ot ei iwling is 
toaels do, and then te ti\ ity md liveliness complete' 
the* conliast llio miles have on cull sub' oi tin 
nock a dolic ite nnmbiuu', whuli becomes inflate, el 
with ail when they iroak The powti ot voice m 
tho fem lie's is mmh lnluioi llu e making of 
numerous trogs in mushy places, e»i around ponds 
and ditches, otten mikes m amuMiig and tuuous 
eonceit, but the powers oi vence possessed by the 
fiogs of Bntam ir v not to be compared with those 
e>t the greit Bullfrogs (ej v) of JSoitk Amenea 
whilst then neigkbouiliood of Rio J auaro is enlivened 
ns mght conus on by the Blacksmith F, which 
croaks so sonorously that the noiao is like the 
clao^ig of a hamrnor on on anvil, the intermingled 


voices of some other lands resembling the lowing of 
cattle at a distance , and m Peru, there is a F , of 
large dimensions, which has acquired the name of 
Trapichero , or Sugar- miller, because its voice has 
a grating sound like that produced by a sugar mill 
Tlie confused blend ing of the voices of different 
species of frogs, in these countries, destroying the 
stillness of night, is one of the things most cer- 
tain to imst the attention ot the sti auger In 
coble i climates, frogs usually bury themselves in 
mud, and spend the wmtm m torpidity In diy 
we atliei, tin > conceal themselves under shrubs and 
m tufts of In ibigc, from which ram quickly causes 
them to come ioitb, multitudes often appearing 
vvheio not one w is to be seen be foie Tneyftecl 
c bully on u»si<N slugs, Are The beaku of tauiKiloa 
iu adiptid to tin eating of leaves and othei vtgc 
t ibk food, on ulmh (him i says they entiielv sub- 
sist , hut tin youiiL'i i Buck! inel, m his (UuuMtiia of 
Rotund Hiiton) ( It li < d , Loud pp 2— 4), m 

an amusing u i ount oi tlie h duts ot tadpole s, more 
eon< etly dese ribes tlu m is slowing i gre it ivielity 
ioi umn il food, erovuiing lound a ek ael kitten, and 
nibbling at tile toes oi littk boys wiio VVaele 111 
pooh when tiny ibouml Ike spiwn of tiogs is 
i ge litmous m ess, in vvhn h the eggs arc contained, 
ind whuh swells oeutlv by imbibing moisture 
linjue guatiou t ike >’ icl liti i it is deposited, as 
with the spiwn ot nts 

'Hie only spoon ol ]’ certainly known to be 
Lh i L ish is that cillcd in hi um the' Km> F (It 
ft ni/Koana), vvlmli is ibund int in most puts of 
l’ligUnd md Seotluul, bui is sue! not to be* tiuly 
mdigt noiiH to lielind and to hive lie e u mtroeluuil 
into th it lsl md in lt>% Its ge nu illvu'dclish colour, 
vain el with bl lek spots md p ite he 8 n idily distill 
giushes it fiom the (aiiN F oi JLdibi* F (It eacu- 
t< ntn) ol the south e»i Luiope —sometimes said also 
to h wo l»e in found in but uu --which is olive* green, 
with yillovv sti pes ilong the hub, md gene i illy 
lugei th m the ml species 'lln south of Europe 
produces i numbti oi oth* specie s, ami they arc 
gnu i illy mole uunieions m wunui climates A 
lemukibk peeubauty 1 1 e \lubite el l>y semn* hogs of 
trojui il iinuitins in i Iwuidikc piomincnee above 
e ae h cy e 'J lie se h i\ t be e n sc]> u itenl into a new 
ge mis (Cnulophns) Tin th ri? Ff e»cs fq v ), ( Hyla ), 
the most beautiful and niteie dung e>f all, have the 
evtre nutie s ol tlie toe s enl irge el into i sent of cushion, 
Hteictmg i v me id hunioui Scveial other genera 
h u c be en s< j) u ite el fiom the* Luma 'an genus liana , 
but theio m i stienig i imily likeness among them 
dl 

The use of tiogs for food is generally regarded 
with disgust m lhitun, but it is very common m 
some of the soiitlu in ccmntues of Luiope, and they 
ire i e*g irde el is partie uku ly ele licate The species 
clued} used is food in lairopc is the Gl.ee\ F {liana 
< \uih ntu ), ihc idv m» ntionc el, which gre'atly abounds 
m ponds md slow stic ims in France, Southern 
Gummy, md It ilv It ieteis chittly on insects, 
itb i w hie h it d uts w ith gicat agdity on the banks, 
md mvy oiten be sen'll swimming with its head 
diove, w iter, or baskmg m the sunshine Frogs are 
tin re taken foi the mai ket by nets, and by a kind 
ot j ikt Jn luma, they are kept and fattened m 
]>rcsi i ve s ulipted to the purpose In Fiauce, the 
hiucl epi liters alone aie prepaied foi the table, m 
Gei m my, ail the muscular parts They are dressed 
in v u ions ways, md with various sauces, of which 
a gi c it part oiten consists of w me — The GruntinO 
J 1 (It tj! it n men*) of the \\ibt Indies, a very large 
spee it's, six or eight inches long, capable of leaping 
over a five feet w*alJ, is much used for food, its flesh 
being very white ard delicate, and ls-often fattened 
for the tabic It shews a con sid erable ca pac it y for 
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domestication, and readily becomes familiar — A events occurring 1326 — 1400 They are valuable 
species 6C F {Pyxicephaltis ctdBpprsus of Dr Smith) documents foi illustrating the character and man* 
IS much used as food by the native tribes of South ncis of his age The pigeantry of feudal tdoffi 
Africa. Dr Livingstone says the Bechunnas sun- brightens his pagt s the dm of anils, tho shouting 
pose it to fall from thunder clouds, becuisc the pools of knights and the marshalling of troops, is ever 
suddenly filled with \v iter after a tliundci shower and in on ht ud, whih ‘visions of fair women’ rise 
become instantly alive with loud croaking flogs, ht fon ns jjs wo mul The gorgeoiftt feasts and 
which have pn \ louslv been hidden in hobs at the spectacles in which F so imuii delighted arc set 
roots of bushts r Jhis sjKaHS is in uh si\ inches forth in < opium *lc tails and though F is no phll- 
long, and when cooked resembles dnckc n osopho his shn wd obstix alums and in lily minute 

FROG BIT SuHM.HOUiAiiii.Fi .U<u.,>iu>»s hm 1,< l,» d w to i.l,Ujw.i*wo 

1 s ttnoimlis fust ippeaml nt Pins about the 

FROG FISH (HatiorJiux) igmusoffi Iks of tin end ot tin 1 *th t , under the title of (Jhronvfiu*^ 
family Lophwfa tow huh also tin \ngki (ij v ) oi '/* d'nint* il 1 ihfli’an db<o swe, d'Kt>payne s df 
Fishing Fiog hi Ion ^ 'I hcv m nnurkibh lor UkUhiii* d< <tu\iwpn Phnidns <t hftu Widmtour 
cxctssivi ulIukhs Tin In ul is li gei thin tin r l he lust edition is th it ot Bullion (15 vole., 
btxly, tUttemd and spun tin mouth is w i\ lu^i Pit 18Jt ISJb) llis pomis lu\i likewise lieen 
with mm) tilth tin lips ire niUn fmnishul with > puhli^hi il !•> Imdnui (Pu IS2 ( I) The beautiful 
filaments, tin pc < tor ol tin n suppoitul b\ ishoitlMH ol tin Ouunn hs m tin libiny at Bnsliu 
stalk oi wnst Tin kin is nikcdin soim spun j w iviul.d m 1 IbS, iml was sumul to tiie 
suily m othi rs Jin sptu. i u< uuiiu ions md ton n in isipuih utuh, win n IJn si m cii ululated 
w r nh I\ dibtributid but m*m <4 tlum n Bntish J to tin Kruuh in tin \.i> ISOb The < hionu les 
They hnh tin him lvo i i th» hind t> mu pi mi tlmrjhiw llso bun ti m Jitul into f itin mil several 


modi r ti 1 in <u im 


In 1 mil has two versions 


FROGGFD, it.uur.nl ,n „ n.,1 to 1 T >J ‘ U M !' lull 'V, li0rJ 

and ippliul t.. stnp,, ... vvn.lun . oi l„ ...I ... I r. - ! “' n " , V \ U> ' / lmi t '" . f'Z 

..ruumntK ..... lh ... tl , I... „t on tlr. ,.l ,m . . J, S0 \ d I, y !)..« 

• 1 in I HI >) J lie Iittu is tie diom (\nit but the 

i* n in* i io o ill ii i t« So Y\ dt< i Scott is tin more* 


(loth of which lent u iii \<k 


FROlSsA IF! J I v n ilnmlipoi* md liiston i i, nth in' liuly 


was horn at A dm n nm » in Hi* >< u I > >7 I i ng 
destined lot tin ihutih In m <i\id i 1 1 u i 1 1 < dm i , 
turn, but ®iidii (lixpl i\i d i pi nm tin pulrv md tin I 
(banns of knijitl) \1 tin i <>i JO lu 1 


I'HoMK oi 1 I.OMb ShlAVOOI), i ]i irb uncut 
u \ md ii i u im i j > il boioiuh, in tin i i«t oi Soinusit 
dm i on tin 1 i mm i In mill ot tin \von, 12 null s 
ontli umthiiitot liith '1 In suiioumling < ountiy 


Want,, curt. rW,.,, <,f tl„ « o ..I ,„.l , , ,„,l t,.,’ w H^l^Un *3 

luarlc st v 1 1 d joui m \ > 1«* i \ mum tin tin iti- - -• ’ - 


illy in tin pn si nt i • nt ui s by tin form ition of 


event. In « .1 .ml "•<!>. I In < .>n.|m ■ ttt( , j lf u , , v ls J st i inp. ..Id], In,, 


of this woik whuh ti mis tin <u-t put « h 
Ohronn J* s, on »]}»n d linn ibout thin us (J »7 


two wnli rniou^lilin » xi is i sri ing( old pliM, 
with ii mow, iMmkid, md h t < i ] » Kinds and Jam «, 
in my ol ilndi still n m im It his th unif u tures 


1«,0) On its tom], lctim. lu . .ntow, t„ l.nji.nl, , ,, lt , M , k , >llh (lt(l(sll 

wlr,u h, CHS nu MH run ,1 uoiu l.> , ml|l( „ ,|„lh l*,,,, It turns nun 

of Hum lull, wit. of irui. Ill In III,.', sin ] , ,,l. t..,' nt 'lie ...... „I,l„.lrd fount 

appoint, d him .ImK of In. .Ii.p.l rn.l w.i.luv , „/ N ]„ „„ ( |,, nul pa. t of it, within 

Iwo pm ift< r» ini', l.L m ,t,,l Sotl.nl wl.ii. ,]„ . nn I,, it ..rum ,1 .,U(. 

he lucann tin cm st ol King i)i\nt ruin iml 

also of \\ ill mm I ui of Don 1 is lauvMhm tin » in ,lo< 1 tfim.iltm us. d to defeig 

gay, poiticil, H unk wittid ami dm wdly obs. iv mt • " ll ‘ ih u IXM 1 ° I ' »\|»t*i'iininii |>lmU Jt was 
Fruichmmwa wdcouud rn.l Imnoim .1 in I ibb ! 0,1 “» l,l > H <bdim bv« of oiga/n m 

h( ac( onimnii d tin J,lnk hum to Xuuitaim m<P 11,1 tmulioiuof stun md h d au tombund, 

Bordeaux, il. dtnw ml w. nt v ith the Duk. of' 1,1,1 " lH to the 1. iu • of palms, A« Tho 

Clareutc to ltily F, dong with (l.mut i *1 < “ ,u 1 "f 1 ll,,x ' ^midl r usid ivu hr to 

Petranh, was present it IN uuimj oi this pmu. , I ,no '* * u n,t » lS ‘, t,u U 1 ! 1,1 thtWllh employed 

at Milan, with th. d m dit« r ..f (,d. wo \is.onii, ,s to hmu^ In tin . it,, of mmv A Opt , tho term 

and directed tin l« stiv if i s give n ]> v \m id* us \ i , I v 1 ‘-fb n us. d to d< urn d< tin whole plant exu pt 
of Savoy, m honour ot tin duk* (hi tin d< ill) oi OJ J oiodudioii 

hia protutnsi ihdippi 1 *ivi up ill (Diiiu.tun 1 llO.NDI tin u irru ^ivin to n jiobtn d tvtion 
With Engl md and, ittn mmv ulvintnn mttnd m li mu durimth* mmonivof I oius \ 1 V , w hu h 
the service of A\nn_fslius, l>uk( ot llrilunt, ts is ho Uh 1o tin couit md 1h. prmn mimstn, 
private Rfcrctir^ llu duke was hm It i j#.»« t, Mi/uin, \ml r iumiI cnal doiiuitn tioubln Irom 
nud F made a < olh I turn ol lus v.T is, to wlrnli lu On vt u J(*1S to Ibd I In and d* djmtic 

added some of his own ami culithd tin whole poln y ot Mi/ mu, t" whom \iim ot Airstm, the 

M chador , ot th Knujht of Un (foldtn Sun (hi tin qiimi k c* nt hi) d mlonul ^h« r< ins of govtrh 

death of Wi net- si ms, In • nl< i d tin mimh ol (oi\, iru nt, li nl ^ i\ ( n ofl< n « to dl»li «/ r Jhe prm<e»s 

Count of Blois, wh > tm omagtd him to c( n nut hi 1 iml M« s iw th lii'lv.s <\dudid from all high 
Chronicles He now took a j uurn v to the i oart ol I of uts in tin Ktit(, md tin ir plm supphed by 
Gaston Pha'b us, Count (le Foi\ tint he might In ar I fm ngin is tin j> u li um nt wi* thnatmed m its 
from the lips of the knights ol Ik arn and Caseony « pohtn 1 u f bt^ aiuI tho ]Hoph gioamd under the 
an account of their exploits l dsn nude ^ vcnl bunhnd tun iml wlnnrid dive ojiusts ParUa 
Other journeys, to collect lnfmmition for hm in* nt, tin n ton (onmninid i r Mii of determined 
Chronicles In 1394 hr obtained the e an run y md opposition, rHu mg to r < gnfc< i tin royal edicts, 
treasurership of the collegiate ehureh oi Chunay , mm <s]*millv th< (li g auiul fmanciaL measures 
*UI the following year visited England, win re in Alt! o i _.j ^lu \fimgkmg then only nine years old, 
was courteously and generomdy e nte rtuned by King wasobh"d bv sr viral Beds of .Justice* (qv)to 
Richard IT , and on nis return spent the remainder compel thf n^istr ition of the edu ts, and to forbid 
Of hw life in comjjleting his great we»rk He died the opposition of the parliament, the latter dud wot 
at Chunay in 1410 F ’s Chronicles embrace the on tluvt account change its bearing toward* the 



FEONTINUS— FROSINONE. 




jfc. 


court Mazann, therefore, adopted violent measures. 
Oft the 26th August 1048, he ordered the presuh nt, 
Potier de Blancmcnil, and the councillor, Piter 
Br missel, to be arrested The people took up arms, 
dispersed the Swiss guard, and on thf 27tli August 
{la joumCc dm banundm), erected barricades in 
the Btreots aimmd the Pal us Eo}al 'Jin omit 
nowyieldul, re pi ale d several taxes, and pionnsid i 
better ndmiiiistr itiou ot |u«ticc This \ it tiny giac 
pailiaineut murage , those incndx r« w ho eorituuud 
to keep a sh irp look out on tin omit m< isur< s, uid 
were Btyliil by the adlurmts of Mi/ u in /tondnns 
— l e, consult is (litci illy, ‘slnimrs’)- fonm d Ili< 
majority The couit now u solvtd to Mippr« ss tin 
movement, m which tin jiojuil i<( ot the e ipdil h id 
also taken puit, by foicc of arms, and, on tin (*th 
January 1640, iimovid Himtly to St (hrmun 
leaving Paris iob< blockaded by th< Prune ot < onth 
with 7000 men Tin piiJnnnnt, whose ixu 1 * w is 
now publn 1y i spouse d by the Pi met of Conti the 
Dukes of Longue villi, lie mhut, Oil< ms, PouiJIoii, 
Elbouf, Vi ridihur , Ivimoms, the (urdmil Pt Kit/ 
aud the M itu liil di li Motlu ( ilhd upon tin. 
conic to resist, and or n mgoti did with tin stidt 
older of till NethuJ mils for an auxihaiy mips fu 
thiscntiud position, the court, on tin llth Mmh 
concluded a coinput it Pml, in wliuh both piitu j 
miBRcd thnr object After tin it turn oL tin couit 
to Pans m August, a mw turn was giwu to tin 
contest, tbe princi s of tin blood disputing tin powi i 
with Mii/arm 'this, on tin IStli Juuiuy JO 50, 
led to tin Biiddi n urtst of Cmidf Longuiadli, 
and Conti This ubitniy pi out ding roust d tin 

I iioviiucs Marsh d Turi mu issunu d tin title of 
leutt nint g< nt l il of tlu io\ il innytm the librri 
turn of the pnnten, unit id luinsi it with tin \ich 
duke Leopold, and took si Mill iovtihuL towns 
but was finally comphtily «lt 1< tied by Mi/ inn's 
troops at Phi tel, on tlu 1 ">th Dm mini Mi/ mu 
returned in tnumpU to Puis, but found all putns 
against him, aud Jus mum d w is insisted upon so 
urgently, th it he w is oblig'd to uhast tlu pi mu 
and fltc to tin Aithulinds \ disgi icchil sy st< m 
of iiitngut was now substituted foi lone ot arms 
whn h totally changed tin position of ])irtns, md 
com cried tin umtist whuli had bt ^uii toi tin 
internets of tlu ptoph into i court c ib d Tuu nut 
was gained o\u by tin <pu t n icgi nt Pi Pet/ by 
Cuduiil Ma7ann, md Com If w is obliged to Ike for 
safety into (Juiume M» mwhili, Lou s AIN , who 
had now attumd bis J Hli >i n, iiuUi\ouud to 
induce tlu Pune e of Condi to n turn , but tin 1 ittcr, 
mistrusting tin si o\ti tints, it pure d to Poult mx 
in 1651, win i i hi bad mm\ ullu n nts, whim i lu 
commenced a li gul u wu igunst tlu couit which 
might have had dangimm con i que mis, hul not 
Turenne opposed tin prmti On tin 2d July I6">2, 
an engagcnu nt took j»l u e bituientlu two putn > 
in tho m ighboui liood of Pans Comic! w is otl tin 
ea c of being dc ft ate d, w In n tlu g iti s of P u is w 1 1 l 
opened to him by tin imirigi and /i il of his sistir, 
the Duchess of Longuovilh, and thus a mw turn 
was giaen to the contest Paris its< It, weary of 
these fruitless dissensions, now < uti red into negotn 
tions with the couit, demanding tlu imd renimal 
of Ma/inn, who hid imanwhih it turned Tins 
demand wis complied with by Louis ATV, and i 
geueral amnesty proclaimed ( ondc, who retustd 
to entcu into the comp wt, rt lying upon an inn v of 
12,000 men placed at his disjiosal hv Cliailes, Duke 
of Lorraine, quitted Puis on the 15th October 1652, 
and lcpurul to Champagne and final]}, finding no 
ono disposed to kike up aims m his tause, entutd 
the Spanish sciviee, for which li was declared a 
traitor Soon after, Ma/ariu returned to Pans, and 
was again intrusted with tho reins of government 


Thus the royal power came forth victorious from 
this long contest, which, though it seemed to com- 
mence for tho popular interests, gradually changed 
into a miserable party strife among tho nobles. 
Compare Ste Aulairc’s J/istcnre de la Fronde (3 voIb > 
Par J827) 

FKONTI'XUS, Sfx J iti it s, a Poman author 
who fhmnshr cl m tlu second half of the lirst cen 
tury In T> a 7) he w<ih sent to Pntun is goaernor 
of th it i si mil, md obtained t gmit lcputation by 
his conquest of tin Sihiic s, and his \ igorous mam 
finance of tlu impmd iiitliority He ippeais to 
b im bun twic't con ul in tin couim of bis lift, and 
fo Inn In M seuril otln » import mi olhus lie 
dud ibout L0 > A J» Niwrdwoiks an attributed 
top , <ml} two of which in iittimly gcnmu(,the 
hhatrrft mrrticon, i tu itisi on tlu \tt of Wat, m 
foiu books md tin 7 h Jqinrdtutthtt* t }hl+> Roma, 
m two Du In st edition of th« first is that of 
Omhndotp (itpiintnl with immditions m 1770), 
of tin si mnd, tint of Pi di mil (W esi 1, 184J) The 
Jh Aquatint hints is m linpoitint conti lbution to 
the history of an hit* < tut r 

FltO'NTISPIErr, tin ii ltnc •’emu ally given to 
mcngiiMil md di i oi it« <1 t till pm of a Milumc, ot 
an ingtiving plac l oppositi tin title jia^c The 
turn is dso som nes us< d to di note the front or 
pinuipilfiii oi i > aiding 

FltONTO M thirsrui w is born at Cirt i, m 
Nimudii, mil i i m to Pome m the jugn of the 
I'mpiioi Klein in wluie lit soon obtumd a high 
nputation as i t uliu of iloquum Antoninus 
Pius mti usf < <1 to him tin idmition of Mircus 
Vuri bus md laieius A i iu 1 , botli oi whom alwa}s 
n timid tin wamn st idmn ition of tin ir pic 
n [itor I 1 ' gi uhully lose to tin Inglu st oilu es of 
tin i input, in c irm \ciy wc dtliy md died, it is 
thought ibout 170 a i) Until liuntl}, nothing 
w is known of F is m mtlioi, excejit from a few 
fr tgmitds of i ^i unm itu d tu itisi (Jh Jhffrrtntu* 
I tu tthnhn tint) hut in tlu >i u JSH, Aium Jo Mai 
disioMud in tin Ambiosun Lil»nr\ at JVId.m a 
jiilmipsist wliuh bum' di ciphered w is found to 
loiituu a consult i ibh nurnbir of F s httciswith 
sotm short isM\s r riiist'aviiL published by Mai 
m I SI *» , mil m tin following \i u an edition was 
pubbshnl it Pulin by Nnludii, who wiote a 
cute il piif'K, md iIho punted thi comment ines 
ot Puttmimi md lie inrloif Vfiw \ i ai ^ aftc rw ards, 
M u ioiuid in tin lilu uy of tin \ itu m at liome 
another pdunpsist cent lining inoie than 100 of 
F ’s Jc Iti ts 'l In nsult w is a mw ubtion of F by 
Mil (Point 1S21) embodying thi m w disco\enes, 
w bn li w as k published it Uclle in (lit many (1832) 

1 lu i out nts ot tin s ]t tti is lie on the whole uriira- 
]>oitmt, dthough tiny lulp to confirm the good 
opinion which lustoiy his tonnid of the Lmpiior 
Mnc us \un bus, ami the stvlc is a apid and 
ib 1 1 umtoi v 

HlO'st'UbOBF (ongmally, C/ofJendorf), called 
by tin l u ueli Fio/tu/otJ, is the n imc of a \illige m 
Lowii Austin rithcr mine than 'JO miles from 
Yunna, and not fu fiom tlu fionturs of Himgary, 
on the ught bank of the n\cr Leitba It is cele- 
biitcd foi its 8]>lendid castle which m recent 
turns Jus aiqiiuod a Kind of jioliticd importance, 
fmni UiMiig bicn after LSi4 the residence of 
the Duchess of AngoulOrnc md the lendtzvpns of 
the elder Bourbon part} After tlie death of th© 
due hiss it taine into the possession of tlic Comte^ 
di Uhainbord (q v ), w lm has greatly beautified tho 
mteiior 

FROSINO'NE (the ancient Frumno of tho 
Volscians) is a town of Italy, m the States of the 



FEOST-BXTE— FEOUDE. 


Chttrekv built on the slope of a hill above the junc- 
tion of the liver Cossa with the Sacco, about 48 
miles east south-east of Rome, on the high-road 
between Rome and Naples It is the capital of ft 
delegation of the same name, which is notorious 
for brigandage The only interesting c diliu s are 
the palace of the pipal d< ligate and the remains 
of an ancient amphitln* itic Tin costumes of F 
are among tin most lubufud of Italx Pop about 

mo 

FROST BITE is caused bv cold tie pit smug the 
vitality of a pirt 01 tlu whole of the body Tin 
frost-bitten part is it lust him and putty from tin 
current of blooel thiougli it Ik mg suspended thm 
should tin cold hi i unturned, it beeonies piilid, and 
the pniiiiul tmglm/ gixes plui to nimibmNs md 
insensibility, md tin illy to utuil di itli 01 moitili 
cation Ylthough i Midden Mol nt applu ition of 
ce>ld may cause eh vth *»t the tisMU s, by ii dining tin 
temperature to i device ineompitibh with iinin il 
life, tlu most (oininon i uise ot tin distniclixe 
Gleets oi It < st bit* is undouhtidly the cxcissim 
it -at bum wlm h m < uison sudd* n r* n»o\ d of tlu i old 
oi tlu applu it ion of In it, this is < sp< ciilly the! 
case with liioisi i old 

B iron Lnruy Ixluxcd tint Sold was mm lx 
the pit disposing 1 mse of frort lull md nuntions 
that lit* 1 tin bittl* 01 lylm tin hmeli soldi* n 
dul not t\]Krunn ny piudul si ns il ions dm mg 
the Stun e old x try in ' iroin 10 to 1 r > In low /no 
of III mnim s tlnimom. tu but win 11 tin ton 
pel atm* ms< limn Is to ‘JO, liny lilt I lie Inst 
sensations of eold vnd ipplnd foi sun out, com 
pi lining of q( ut< pains 111 tlu lr fi « t, md of numb 
mss, In w mess, uni pinkm^s 11 tin e \ti 1 until s 
Tim puts xvt re 8 cai* 1 ly sxu Hi n md of m olisiuie 
red cult uu in some < ism, a slight udness wis 

pimptibh ibont tin toots of the to» », ml on 
tlu bv k of tlu foot, m otluis, tin tois wii*‘ 
destitute of motion, si nsilulity, md w umtli, b* mg 
4 ilrcadv bluk, md, im it wen, dru d * Tims* 
of the mm who iinlulgi d m tin w ninth of tin 
bixouae tir* s sntt* 11 d jmtn bort bit* in imu li lin'ci 
piopmtion tli in tin 11 tmm hudy loim ul* s 

lu tins f inintry most 1 ism ot fie»*d hit* u< Miy 
tntlmg tin irn sfc common bun' Ghilbl mis (ij \ ) 

Oct ISIOII ills , 111 SI MU Willi* IS, tllol 1 Hi Mil l ISl S | 

present tlu nisi lies it tl • liotjot ils in tin pi isons of | 
houae-li s«i ill noui isln d unfoi t uu iti s whos* musti 1 
tutions hn* m in my nstun'S bun mi * bh d >y 
spirit drinking * 

The treltmcnt of tio tbit* foil isis 111 (OiMin 
back by deguis tin a it ility of tlu pirt tins is 
most pmdenth iinit**l by fin turn, it Just utb 
biiow, thin with w iti 1 it onhiiiiy t* m pi ratun , 
no warmth lining ipplnd ini wum turn \s tin 
coldness subsidi s, tin pimful tiii'din*' n the 11 

redness uid lie it 111 1 *-ln it turn, the litbr will 
lie aboae the 11 ituial -t md ml md if n t mod* r it* d, 
the peart xull mtlanu md puhips mortify It in 
well to re in* mini that tin part nml not lu\< 
l>een ictually tni/< 11 for tin si symptoms to ocmi 
The jKi'soti with Imguid iiunlition who i nning 
home with eold w*t ft t pin s thun Ik fort tin 
fire, or m wirm \\ iter, m in be 1 fmst bitti 11’ to all 
intents and purposes 

FROTH FIA, I ROTH HOPPER, FROG 
FLY, or FROG IIoVPJ 1 tin common mums e»f 
those lust rta of who h the M»nng lire' and pup e 
—are found m a frothy ixuditmn on plmts They 
form the family Ctrcopidat of tin 01 du JlotnvpUm , 
and are allied to Aphid***, and still more m n 1> to 
Cicada* and Gantt rn-lhcs 1 In, 1 m 1 and jmpw 
differ little m appearance from the perfect insect 
except that it possesses Wings, which arc four in 


number, and large The frothy exudations In which 
they live are produced from the juice* of the 
plants on w hn h they arc found , and a* the? are 
otte n m gro it numbi rs, crops of various kinds are 
not unfit ipnntly destroyeul or much injured by 
them, the, plants he mg weakened by lose of sap* 
They luxe a piobosim adapted for piercing tbo 
haik of the plmts cm which they from They at* l 
all small insects Tiny lia\e cniisnleiablo leaping 



I rog Ilop)K 1 [Cit win ftpnmana) 
a , lur* l>, perfect hihc c t, with wirif, ujvuh closed, r, porfret 

insect, in the nit of flight , if, the froth on u plunt 

powus (u<n (it s punimit is m ixtnnuly torn 
nmn Hpi < u h m Hulun Tin fiothy 1 xtidation is 
some Limes < tile < i (Mknosui, hi mu Linn fi Fund 
sin m , bom f tin u h < nt* ii inn d 1 1 to its origin 
li is honu tiim n o ilmndmt, put tu ularly on willow 
(hi sib it p< 1 (oiiH xx ilkmg b* m ith aiewittul by 
it uiihniiil ill upping in Liopu d < ountm s, tin* 
(ntnj ht m slill mon j >li u bif ul Some of Hit* 

tiopu d iiisuts ol ihiH f util! y an nmukablc for 
tin 11 1 vti mrdinaiy ioims, lcsultuig from peculiar 



' 1 ry ilium <_ ruciatum Borydium Globnlaro 

ili vc lopnn ids of tin fust hi gnu nt of the thorax 
r JliH is 1 ai ti« ul uly the c 1st in the gc huh livn/diumi 
of \x hub wo hjiu 11 s jr« here figured. 

IJtO l I>E, Tamfs \ mow, »n hiiglmh historian, 
w«u hoi ) d l*itius in Dcxonwhut, m the year 
ISIS, studied it Oi ie 1 ( edJi gi Oxford, when, he 
took his d grit 111 1840, and in 1842 was elected 
a fellow of Patter (Villi ge Having abandoned hi* 
original mtt ntiou of 1 nte ring the church, he pub- 
lished, ui 1847, a volume of stones, entitled The 

m 



FROZEN STRAIT— FRUIT. 


Shadows of the Clouds , and two years later, The 
Nemesis of Fatih, a work in winch the solemnity,) 
and sadness of religious scepticism aie relieved by 
a singularly* tender and earnest humanity r J Ik 
hook was written with groat and even start] in 

lus 
. lust 


peculiar albuminous ferment which exists in the 
juice of many ripening fruits. 

FRUGO'NT, (Llrio Ixnocfnzo, a much admired 

DOCK was wnttai wxtu groat and ovu, «tarUn. 4 'i fL Wv ^\ **1 X> T *? ^JKf? fi 

power, and not only <«t F lus f.ljoush.,,, I,..t ’ “ d .'“ k the churth h Wl 

Off a situation to which h. had ,ust Ik in a,.,,.. ml. -1 1 " -, m *“**■“* ,bLtone , BrLSC i a l ttt 'A 
in Tasmania F , fo. tin m ,t kw y.ais, , , ,M,.l ] ". h "J -h.uly a, () mml the rqmt.it, on of being an 

himself m writing fo, «„*,•, .VoV,,,, mil th. Af',', " nUr g™'*' 11 "ft* botb ln La k 
* i, I,-, „ r , ,, , . . hihi it \li m in 1 j 1*1 lit taught in Genoa, ancl 

rrwtnimtn Kenm Jn Jb»t> ippean d the Inst two . ,, - i, i * . A , c T> 

“vols ol his Jlrtton/ of hub Um th* 1 nil ™l« ( ,.„ntlj it IMnjni At the court of lama, 
WoUey to l/o- D.oth ol kU ahtt.'xvl in ISIS tl„ ! * br " ,,!;h t,K I« vtroi.a-. of th. Gwbnil Bentiv ogho, 
- - •“ w is appoint'd po< t laurt at* , the stited ana 


i. c i l « . , iii i ii |ti\oui to t ii pest, who it tumid to wavn on 

has lid Sf tonvirsi not i ti vv histone il w nlu \ , ,, . 

rtcrlw , ii ii . i , , ! , ,t tin di ilh ot Diiki Antonio, mil the accession ot 

niHiially tint mIiii h his lsiii pis . .1 ,,|, i ,, i Htniv ; t , s sh , llllIlU ]„’i 7 n iv |t n im ri 
VllJ , but his illusions lint by no mi tin bun . Ir *, . T , f ■, . , 1 , , 

go ik r ill \ 01 mu. to In,. ,\l, „t, u .,u,.w.<l >' >' ‘"V’ 1 f '•fmtiiil urns which 

m hv otli< r hist on. si intns ll« int. 11. , ti. ,1 V 1,m ' M ’•>» h.glils .list.shti 

vigoiu and oiigmilitv ol tin inthoi s sums mil . Lj i,». ,k , , in t < < >, , 10,10 11 ''P' 1 

so, i turn nt 1 and tin liiingh d sj.li ndoiu md stx „ 'th j '* ,. M l >nl,ul ' 1111 s °" u *’ u 1 P f " 11 

i, lk , i i , „ .i .ti .t,. to tin king mil nut m ot Spun mil 1 


ot }un wtyh , haw, in vt riln h ss, cwited m 
ordinal y mteiest in tin volinm > 

P’llOZEN HTItA IT, l jnssigi, it pissi i it 
can 1 m c dlid, li uling lioitli wistw ml fnun Io»\ s 
Oh mm 1 tow uds Jh puls< iiiy It «u ]> u tl c s South 
.unpton Isluul, in tin north of Jhnlsons I > t v , hum 
MtJxilh I'inmiuli, w liu h stri t< In i noitlixv ml to 
the str lit of flu I ui y indJhili IU n in own 


It It iSt d I' I lulll lUS Sp 

hul it ill timt s Into highly dist ist< till to him 
i md nth, m w It hi itnm ot tin t ipturi of Omn 

at Idlest a 

mg uni <|Uitn ot *sp \m n instilled tin 
put mhis fount i post it the Firm* so court lie 
tlutl m 1 7bS fits imnnioim writings were pub 
hslnd it Fnun, I77 ( l mtl i conplcti wlition at 
Lutts I77‘l \ (turn iioiu luswoiks appealed 

it l»i. ki i, 17S2 

! Itl r I L 1 [im(t /y) hi tin hotann il use ot the term, 
mi plimtiogimou pi mis, is i in dim* o\ uy con 
timing isi dot s i ds mill m 1 1 ) ptogimous pliintH, 


r . ■ tii ' i i , . 'Timing i s» (lot s ms mid m 1 1 \ plog mmus pniniH, 

or, ,s only l, llun niihs md., m.d.is ,t , « . n , , |11H , IS1 N „„ m , M..«) lonlmuug W 

t1u ‘ ,f 1,Utu,l< - alm "’ t 1 oust ml > I Of l,i , |> uds or tin iIom.i most li. C|„.ntly th. *al> V, 

mipinious n i\ ig i i*»u I sium tinu ■> ii m no alii i How. ung is on i, undoigo i 


I'RUrTli) 1 lit S M In 11 It j»M St lilt d nlu PMI 
fruit iu saitl Jit l iltln illy to ht liuctnl 


Imth«r <h \ i lojunt id In i onn int oipoj itfd with the 
I o\ uy, ind itum put of tlu find Pin thwlopuunt 
, ! ot tlu hint m i»himio minus ]»1 mts thpinds upon 

l'RU( J’inOR (l'ng tnut mouth ) wi 'n 1 jj, I, itihs ition i»l Iht < \ uh s, md wlnn tins lias 

mum giwumtln it publu m t ih ml u m I m,. . , 1(1 f t ik» n pi u t Iu lh.\y ot s ip f „ I | v on m usu illy 
t<> tin pmod i xtt mlrn mi om tin )SI1. or \« jist 1 » 1 H , oll ,ml d diop oil \ itli all tin otlu r 

tin Ibth ot tSi pit mb i llu lSUi Jiudnloi oii l(1niltJ ul f ji, Howti , ilthongh tlun iu • \cip 
tin y« it r t (oi tin lth * v | d « mht i 1 7 l> 7 ) m “1 ( t i mil tits ot sudh s limls, is 1 1 oless ot mgts, 

lndtd is tin diy ou wlnili Ijimis htwhil, unlji,, t u t , l,i ip* s, hit lu ii u s A < inwhuli liowtvu, 

Jif))iu\, mtiuhiis ot (In Ihm tm\ by i touj> { jf }, ( finppusid tint krtilihitiontjh.es place, 

(/ i (at, s iu d tlu it publu tiomtlii mwhmUn.ns of til( l th tt unknown t iums .itnwuds oin i ate to pu 


’ i — ~ j uin ui ifi ii u iv i m • » ii i uru ^ 'in i >v uua njii Ian- juv 

the Hoy ilists, w ho had got tin uppn h md m tin U, n ittu tl. \ t lopnu nt ut Hit f d, mdto dn t c t the 

( oimul of I ju Hmulnd I he t \t t ntion ot tin j tfovv ol sip iihih txelusiwly to the liouiibhiilcnt of 

toup tat v is l lints!, tl to Gt m t il Vugit mi 


FIUKTIFICA TIOV (1 at tlu pto.hu mg of 
friut), a Itini ftwjmntly tmph»)td nt 1 1 y ]»t(> ,v aiim 
botiny somotmiLS to dt m»tt tlu wlmli upimlmti\c 
8\stim, mtl Rome turn tin flint itst It 

FRUCTOSE, m I hi 11 M T GAK, knovwi il . 
as hvi i n l> Nuivu <»w its m usocntum with 
gliuose tu (utoitlnu to tin it cut him ti i 
tions of Ihngnet) with tun stun m m ,ny ti] 


p molt txelusiwly to the nouiihliuicnt of 
tin sue cult nt pails, which m thus mt’tased and 
nnprowd Hum supposition is muUrcd more piob 
ibk b\ tin tit turn turn that tin production of 
st t (Hess fruits ippt us to be ifc h ist sometiincfl a 
toiisupwmt ot i t ind tlunimslnd \igoui m trees 
llu hint like the ovu\, in ly bt c onijuisi d of erne 
euptl oi oi mou th m one Hut the fruit some 
tmits ddhii fiom tlu o\ uy, tlnomgh the dtxilop 
iu nl ol h.nm ol tiie puts, mtl the non elevchipment 
or oMdiiitmn ot otlu is so tint an ovaiy vvitli 


audulous ti Hits In its composition md in mo>t ot Kcw i il nils in iv he touwihtl mto t om celled 
itH ]uopfitns, it elosih itstiuble^ glut os irom j ti ml md ot sew i il owih s, ill but one liny bet omc 
wlm h, liovw i, it tilth is (L) m bung im ib ibh ot ' bmtrw so is to piodiu* i one seceded tru it Thus 
cry st Hits itum mil (2), in its utum on poluistdjtlu tlmoeelhel e»\aiy r of tin oak and of the hazel, 
light while both glut os. (or ^rip. sugn) md t uu i with t\No o\uhs m t.uh tell, bteonitb, by the non 
HUgai e\eit i light handed lohition upon i 1 1 \ oi th w lopnu nt ot two cells and h\c oAultz, a friut 


poLinsid light, this i indy ol Mign ewits a left 
hamlcd rotation md lit nee tlu term annUd hi 
betn ipplied to it 

The t om position oi frm tost is iepn sentt tl by tlu 
fonnuli C\ a K lieu boiled with uilute 

at id* , ti ut tost ti mbims with tin ilenituts of w itt 


w ith out st e d , mtl tin twin t lb d ovary of the ash, 
md llu tin < c celled o\uy ol tht one o i nut, likewise 
pi mlnct omm tiled md om seeded fruits Some- 
turns iho fiise dissepiments are formed, which 
pj mine t m the fruit a greater number of cells than, 
ewsttd in the ovary Mole gtnuallj, however, the 


md]u*ts L smto glucose A smnlu passage ot thisifuur agrees with tlu ov tr^ in tin number of its 


suhstiiu o mto glueost sometimt s otcuis spt»n 
taiuouslv, is is Hteti m the grulual ujatallisataon 
ot llu Migir in dried fiui + s 

It appears to be pun urable only fiom cane-sugai 
(or sucroBc) by the action either of acids or of a 

vSil 


w IN mil scihIb But not unfuqui ntly, the struc- 
tuit of tht* f mi t is rt mined comp iratively difficult 
to determine', through the development of succulent 
matter or pulp, sometimes in one part and sometimes 
m another. 




IftUIT. 


All that is external to the proper integuments of 
the seed m the npe fruit is called the ptncarp (Or 
pen, around , and karpos, fruit) , and this, which 
vanes oktremely in si7p and ofchu characters, usually 
consists of three layers, the outermost of which is 
called the epicarp (Or epi, upon) , the middle one, 
the me&ocarp (Or t anm^ middle), or sometimes tho 
earcocarp (Gr vez/r, flesh), and the innermost, tin 
endocarp (Gi endon, within) Huso pirts exhibit 
great variety, but it is gc neially tin uusoeaip which 
becomes succulent or fltahv, as in the p< xeh, elitii^, 
plum, and other drupes uid in the pcai, apple, uni 
other pomes In drupes, or stone flints, 1 lit c udoe lip 
is the hard she 11 w Inch immediately co\ ers the set d , 



JljUpL ( ( LtlOll of l IV Ith) i 

in ponn s, it h the st ily limn f « »t tin Mid be umg 
i iMtus in tin < < ntn 111 Ixni) fliupt i md pomes, 
the epic'll p I s - tin < »ut 1 1 skin ^o m nu Ions 1 muni 
btrs, ind gourds U < suiciihnl put is l Jit nu so* up 
gre. itly dt ve loptd with 1 ibm 1 pi> up md 1 thimu 1 
endue up In flu m m li a iui md ill of tbit 
f ami ty, tin tpuup ind nn mm up luge the 1 hum tie 
nnd, win 1st tin pulpy tells Ik lorn; to 1 li< < min up 
In burns, m tin gooibmv „iipr,At tin pulpy 
mittei dots not 1 m Ioiilt to m\ of tin 1 1 % « 1 ■» ol tin 
pencarji, but is burned Horn tin pluentu ot tlit 
suds 

Whin llu liuit, is the lully dt wleipid o\ iry, is 
consult rid is 1 modified b it 01 It no, tin t pu up | 
is in wed is it pie ■« id 1114 tin tjmlmnisot tin ]o\\< 1 
BUrliet, tin trulot up tin. tpidurmx o v tin uppt 1 
siufiu, tml tlu hhnOi i»|i tin sub l mu {pnnn 
chtpnn) of tin h if 'Jin juidub ot tin It 11 nti mil 
111 tin s ttftn o] tin hud 01 <1 ' wit • oto ' 

ponent 1 opt l, md iln > /tint! uttm ^ l«unud 1 y 
its folding togethc 1 md tlu < on)uiu lion ot its«d s ts 
The doisal and vt nti il sutuus m w^v obvious in 
the pods ot pi ist, 1>< ms Ae md tun in fruits 
formed of stni d < arpe Is mtim it* lv Combined tiny 
often Income \ti\ ippu*nt win ti tin liptind liint 
opt ns to allow tin tsi ipt ot tin stttU llu opi 111114 
or dthiscetm (Lit dt/nvo to opt n) ot hint* tikis] 
place in vinous wivs, thu*, tin frud sometimes 
resolves its* If into its original e irpt Is >> s'piritioti 
through tb< dis ^puotot* wlmb divult into two 
plates forming the subs ol tin vdit , uid tin 
carpels furtln r opt 11 by tin ir sntuit s , tin p# no, 11 p 
sometimes splits at once b\ tin dorsil sutures of 
the carpels , sometimes it dnnlt ti ljisvi rsely, and 
throws olf a lid, sum* turn sit opens 1 non pirtially 
by pores, Ac Manj fruits, lu vs 1 v t r, art inddnsecnt, 
some of which art iruits hiving a very herd jk n 
carp, as nuts, and some m finds having a soil 
pericarp and much pulp T In dt ciy of the jicncarji 
is m these cases nocchsary to the liberation of the 
Beeds, unless when this is v t omplislu d by *uch 
means as the fruit becoming tin food of inim ds, by 
which also the seeds of plants arc often widely dis 
inbuted. The decay of the pi riuirp set ins intended, 
in many cases, to provide the first nourishment for 
the young plants which spring from the seeds 


A classification of tho different kinds <rf ttttitfi w 
Ixtromely difficult, although they afford characttors 
of great importance 111 descriptive and systematic 
botany A convenient primary division of fniitcrift 
into those which are formed from olio flower, and 
those winch uc formed by incorporation of the 
ovaries of many flowers Fruits formed from OHO 
flowei, by fiu the most uumuous of these two 
classes, an divided into apocarfmis and sifncarpowt, 

01 into apouirpou*, m/v/vt/tde, and sifmarpous Apo 
earfMuis iimts m foinud of one carpel, and ard 
01 tin 1 diy or But 1 ulent, dehiscent or mdchiscont, 
one seeded 01 luiuy seeded Aggie gate flints, sotno- 
tmu s include d among tho apoe aipous, are' formed of 
several 01 many lit c caipcls, sometimes diy, some 
times siue ule nt, sometime s an uigeel on u convex 01 
tb\ ittd ree< ]>tule , w hie h bee omen Hint ulent m the 
stiAwbeuv, md eonstitutes tin eeliblo part of tho 
fnnt , borne tune s v\ itbin 1 e tmea ve reccptat le covered 
bv the enluged tub* ol tlu ealyx, us in the* rose 
iSyruarptuib hint* lit burned of seveial carpolfl, 
mtimittJy uuilt d in 1 lit 11 nialuit stite, so as to 
f 01 m a b« jiv, t ipsule, pome, sjJupu An iSyneaipoua 
trmts sonulmitH mo completely if solve themselves 
into tin 11 01 114111 il < rrptis, that tliew may bo 
ieg 11 dt »1 is In t tuning st p unto acht in 1 limits 
ttu me el by me o quantum of the ox inos of many 
flow 1 1 s (e t»lle e tive or aiilliot u penis fruits) are some 
tmu ) th\, is tin torn < ot tns , sonic time's sutcu- 
lt nt as tin pm« ipplt , llu mulbtrry, and the' hg 
r.u furtlni untie 1 ol ddh re nt kinds ot fruits, we 
musl Kin to putuulu 11 tu lea in which they are 
ibsinbtd is ieln inimi, lx uv eapsiilc, diU]H', nut, 
jM,ijii , p >d, silupu , ike , un l to aitules 011 flic plants 
wbu li piodut < tin m 

V ft vv pi inis, pirtuululy the Comftnr and 
( 'iff atl< << /, plot lilt ♦ seeds ie Llty inked or destitute 
olptiuup M my eitht r st t <ls \m ie fonne rly often 
disc 1 ibid as naked, in wliub tin ptucirp exists 
intimittly 111c mpoi it< d with the seed, as the sevds 
ol i/i is t s, Hot a'/tth n , Ldhofo, (J win lit ft tie, Ate 
I In 11 K il infill 1 is often mult apparent by some 
ti i< < ol the >-1 v h 

r l li piodut turn of npt hud is cxliimlivt to tho 
tno h n oi 1 pi uit aiul pi ints oubnarily annual 
m i\ bt unset wd in lift for stvtiil ytais by pro- 
v tid mg 1 \ 1 1 v fruit tins gem 1 illy fail to 

hi in r 1 1 111 b to per it ctum, md tin lust tlowtrs of 
n 1 Ion ind gouitb in oilt n, Itn a bjiujI it n .won, 
ilioHive , wluKt, nu tin mutiny, ui> < nt umstanco 
thitliionrs m k < iiiniil uum of h iji in 1 particular 
hi ason, ti ml » to it mlei liuit ti et s unusuilly pioduc 
t ix • m tin next, as win n the whole blossorns ol a 
yv u an kdb il by host, or w he n, iiom tlie eoldn ( l 88 of 
tlu pitviouK Munimi, flowei buds have not be*c*n 
fteirud 111 ibcindiiut A\ bilst tlu vitil 1 m rgies of 
1 pi mt m diiettttl ni uni y lowaids tlu nu rcase of 
its si/c jh)\u? InuKaic up mngly formed or not at 
«tll, ris is olt» n llu e isc with fmit tices growing Very 
luxunintly, md \ hiohh nu»di s nt ulopttd t<»cau»o 
tin |*rodut 1 ion <»i flowtr bn Is uul oi fruit by cheek- 
ing this luxmi uu t of giovvi 1 ! as by loot pi urn ng, 
b\ 1 utting into tlu Hit m of v el] tri en to a moderate 
el ji‘i,oi by taking oil portiousof Uu liark ot tho 
fh m Lr efting (t( v ) is dso of use in tins reapect, 
j as \v«ll is for the piopigition 01 unpioved vaucties 
1 of unit tnm, tlu qii ill tie h <ef wlmh would, in all 
]n ibabibi v, not bt found c xictly the same m thoir 
otlspiiiig bv md 

In 1 lmrnitm' hbitr mut» are in general 
gmn end noft, and dt ^ »»npo8(» < arbomc acicl gaa m * 
the -.nnbgbt, tfiisurbinc' the caibou, and Betting free 
the oxygtn, hkc leaves uni other green parte of 
plant* Af» they advance towards maturity, &OKLO 
of them become externally dry and hard, and Cease* 
to perform by thur surface these fune^oha of 
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FRUIT. 


vegetation , others*, oh they become more succulent, 
change their colour, and instead o f absorbing carbon 
and liberating oxygen, absorb oxygen flora tlic 
atmosphere, and exhale c arbomc acid. 

It would not bo easy to enumerate the picul nr 
substances which art produced m fruits Different 
parts of the same fruit are often extremely difh n lit 
from one another, as the milk and the kmicl of 
the cocoa nut, its liard shell, and its fibrous husk 
Seeds are indeed gent rally uiy different in ill tin n 
qualities from the pericirp oi tin pulp by which 
they are surrounded, and the integrant nts <>i tin 
seed often not less diffuent from tin t mbiyo, of all 
which a ready illustration m ly b» found m th< ipph j 
or the grape Tin most dilh nut r hr mu al pi<> luc tH j 
of vegetation an sown turn s to In found in dith n nt 
parts of the same fruit, giving the in llu* most v nn <1 
qualities, as whole souk uni poisonous tin sun u 
lent part of thi fruit, horn the ki mk 1 *»i which 
f strycfima is obtaim d, is s ud to Ik )i mule ms, uid the 
seeds of plums contain so much hydiotymu u id, 
that to c it many of tlu m would lu <1 mg. ions, tin 
capsule of the poppy yields opium, but its sml 
contains nothing oi t*u kind, md is blind md 
nutritious, abounding m i wind. mm I n. d oil 
The value of fruits to nun which miy sibly Ik 
asserti d to txccid tint of ill ollu 1 puts of pluit* 

- Honietiim s, is in tin ( oin pi mts, chictly depends 
on the tarmac cons in itt« i of the ir s< . ds, . ontaimng 
sfcatch, gluten, &. sometimes, is m tin* htnani 
and bioaei fruit, on tli< stmehy in itte i ot the pulpy 
part, Homi turns, as m nuts, on iixtd oils, some 
times, as in m my suuuhnt fruits, on migir and 
vai ions acids, with gum, pu tint Ka Othu hints, 
or parts of tin. sum hints, no a ilinble foi the 
volatile, oils which tiny yield, and Joi puuliu 
principles eipihh of ipplu ition to nudum il md 
olhci uses, 01 mikm_, tin m eipihh ol bum list d 
as eondmu nts, pihmu s, Xi < oth. mini pe ppi 1 
vanilla, and mmy otlm at lull*. of lomunm, m 
obtaim d hom frmls 

Whilst homo timts a u of tin hnlust a iliu i 
articles of food, otlu is in gum illy n ,ud»d i it hit 
as articles ot luxury, Aot tlu iburnl mu of sumi 
lent fiuits in tiopnal ilimihs is i bountiiul pio 
vision foi ical av mts, e emit ilxitmg mm h to the 
health of the mil ilut mts Idle coolness ot sueculcnt I 
fruits renders tlum peeiibuly gi itetul amidst tin * 
lieat of the' tiopics tlu ir t< mpi i itmo wlnn m wly 
gathered In mg much below tint of tho sm rounding 
atmosphere 

Cultuafnl Fnnf* — In its popul u use, tin him 
fruit some turn s has ilmost tlu sum sigmlu ition u 
ill the lingmge ot botmu il smnee sometimes it 
is employed as almost exclusively disuniting tin 
edible succulent ti mts Wc e mnot ittempt m 
enumeration of edible hint ra n\ am’I In found 
noticed m other hot uu< il u tides w* i in oul\ lu n 
observe that they belong to in my uul At ry dith i out 
natural oiders, both of endogenous md exogenous 
but dnetly of c xoge nous pi mts \\ < piopose , how 
ewer, to conclude this irtn h by an e nume latum ot 
the principal cultiviteel succulent fuuts, includin'' 
those which are important as u tie kb of food oi ol 
commerce 

LNDOfTNOI s ft V NTS 
AfutenYrr Plant un mel Uiniiu 

Jtromcliacca Pine apple 

I'ahna Date 

enoc.i- nous plavts 

Aforacces 1 ig 

Sycamore 

Mulberrv 

Artocarpaccct Jh end fruit 

Lauraceas, Avocado Fear 

W6 


Love apple, or Tomato. 
Egg-plant 
Marnmee Sapota. 

SapodiUa. 

Star apple 
Date Plum 
Kaki 

Ohve [Differs very much in its 
nature and rn.es from all the 
other fruits here enumerated ] 
Cranberry 
Corml 
Ro*»e apple 
M al vy Api>le 
Ugiu 
( rua\a 
Poim granate 
(h ossithiriacut (loose Im rry 

Jud (and White) Currant 
blade Cut rant 


C iiiturcrr 

I'm kly Tt ii, oi Indian 

(. mui bituua 

Mt Ion 

Water me Ion 
(’ucuiidx i 
ruitijikia 

Sepi tsli 
(.oiiiel 

J*(lSsitloi ii( nt 

( l m uliJl i 

J*U]KlUtUffl 

1* l]) l\V 

Jiosurui 

At.plc 


f .r 
e nee 


rtedl u 

’’each and Nectarine) 
\ pi not 
Plum 
( berry 
11 ispbe rry 
Stnwb. j ty 


T rr/u mi unsff 

' I un u md 

Anaiunltat* 

(‘asluw ippie 


M im,o 


Ilo^ plum 


Otih.de Vppl. 

Jiham tun i a 

hijuhi 

OutluOa 

C u nn l>ol i 

1 ituu t 

(Il )JK 

,\jy/ uitnua 

Akt. 


Lite In 

I Oll^ ill 

1 unhid m 
Horn y Jkin 


MnJyutliutct r 

llaih lelo. s Cheriy 

( 'tuiutu ( 

Mummee Apple 

M mgostcui 

Ain at) t mu i 

( )inii{,i 

la moii 
( ittoii 

Mi uldoek 

1 oibielde n Fiuit 
l line' 

W imp. r 

M iruiLl.is 

Sit ultima ir 

Dunon 

laonacc u 

Custaid Apple 


Nuts and along Avith them some fruity winch 
ilthmigh not but line illy nuts, resemble them in 
(jiialitus mel uses, will be notices! in a separate 
ill tie le 

Chnnual ('omponUton of Fiuits — Our principal 
knowledge of tlu cemqiosition of different kinds 
of fruit is due to the remit investigations of 
Er» s t nuis, A\hi<h are published in the Annalen der 
Vhemie vnd Pharmacte lor IS")" In that memoir, 
he 1 giyes tho results of upwards of fifty analyses of 
different fruits, including gooseberries, currants, 
sti aw berries, raspberries, mulberries, grapes, cher- 
ries, plums, apricots, peaches, apples, and pears. 
We select tho following analyses as representing 
the composition of some of our most important 


Solanactcc 

Sapotacew 

Ebenaccte 

Olcacetr 

Vftcrmiaua 
i \n nmea 
My i taufp 



FRUIT. 


fruits—’ ro., (1) tile gooseberry , (2) the grape ; (3) which is present, whether it lie malic, citric, or 
the cherry, (4) the peach , (5) the apple , and (0) the tartaric (all ot which occur m fruits), fa calculated 
pear For the purpose of comparison, the free acid [ as hydrated malic acid 



Water, 

Solid Constituent*, 

i Glucoao and Jruit sugar, 

Trci And, 

Albuminous hubstanecs 
SnlubU recline l uni, , 
Solubli Mineral Coiualiuunta, 

« f btom or K t iN, 1 
| J Skin and Cellulose,] 

2 J Pentose, 

>S ginnoliible Mtnual tonsil mails, 



7') 70 

20 W) 

in 7o 
0 *1) 
l 01 
0(i7 

(> (ill 

r >7i 
o \7 
Dill) 
I) 0>l 



Glucose and fruit sugar or fi mtosi , in ileKcribc <1 m j tlio presence and <1< lu k v of tin aroma, (II) on 
the aiticbs devoted to tlnst subjects Under tin the piopoi turns hetwmi tin* soluble matters, the 
heading 4 Solubli Futim, (>uin \c * in* im lmb d | insoluble. liiiitus, uni tin witir, thus, wo usually 


colouring matte t% fittv <u oily tu itti i m ,i state of 
siiypousum, uul oigmic u ids in < ombin ition with 
basis M< shill t mb uom to i\plim binllv tin 
lutuu of tin subst inns ib mli» itid in tin si md\st, 
as jit c tn it mid | it i tost r llu t<i m i>utnn math / 1 is 
ipplud to i \iry widely distnhiitid 1 1 ish of Mil) 
stances oec Hiring in tin v»jitd>h Kingdom, uul 
especially ihiindmt in 1b hI iy hulls uni m mots, 
hut whose piopirius uul coinjiosituui ti ipini hutlnr 
mvistigition Tin snbstuni It mini pn/(#M wlmh 
is lnsolubli in w itu, o< ( ms hi pi ints, wliu h likewise 
possess ifununt in solution whnhiomirts peitoM 
into pn/i/u, wlutli is Holubh ii w itu, nul 1 1 live 
mam i oiiHtitui ntn of uppb uul otlu i iru it jellus 
(According to Fitniy, fn*fn tuul, wbuh is i lom ly 
alhul to pci tun , js foi med m tt mis tli it yu Id ji llu s 
lie liis assigned forinul is to both tin i substmieH, 
but tiny m imtguuidly •utepfeil) 

Tlie iatio in wliu li tin im uul stuuls to tin 
sugar \ ui usi vti i mi I oj a unit of iiu uul, tin 
sugar ih ii pH inttd by I (>! in plums, by ,00 in 
currants, liy 4 17 in sti iwbmies, by I f M m goosi 
berru S, by 701 ill d muons, by JI 1(> in ipph s, by 
17 29 hi sweet tin n us, by JO JS in giipts md by 
94 GO m pins, tin pi m lit igi of sugii n has! 
(177 pi i ant) in pi ailus, uul loi iti st (H*M p« r 
cent) in , wlnb tin p< h i nt igi of tr< » and 

is It ist in p< u -> (0 07 pii nnt), md git itest m 
currants (2 01 p» i it'd) 

Frest tuns obst r\t s tint is .ill the flints ( out, in 

albuminous oi pmtum. mittirH tiny vu sunn ibh 
as tisnue foiirnng iood , bill tin ilbuininons nmlUrs 
are presmt m mi< h mu ill ipiintity, th.it thc^i 
fruits will not st i\i without otlu i i .trogi non < rood 
to ketp tlic bod} m lu tltli 11ms to nbton an 
amount of ilbmmnous m itti r ii|in\ dint t<> tin 
contents of one i 'g wt mint i at mon tli m a pound 
of themes, marly v pound and i hilt of grapes, 
two pounds of sti iwburns mon thin two pounda 
and a hilt of ajiplcs, m font pound < of jams 'l In y 
are, however, of mort us< ns nspirdory t»r lu it 
giving foods Fn si runs i dull tits tint J pound ol 
starch (which is eepmjhnt t< > ibont 7 > i annuls of 
potatoes) m ly be nplu«db\ 7 1 pounds of gripes, 
67 of cherries orappbs, 10 S of tnrrmts, or 12 d 
of strawbcincs Fruits an however tikin not so 
much for their amount oi miUnd iiotimhmrnt, 
as for their vegetable silt (wnuh an of gri at j 
therapeutic utility), and for tin ir agn cable flavour j 
In tracing the connection betvuen tlu ibivour 
and the chemical composition of fiuits, IresemuHj 
finds that the former ekj>eiids (1) on tlic ratio m ; 
which the acid stands to tin sugai, gum, pectin h, , 
&c. (the last named substances masking the ratio 
In which the acid stands to the sugar) , (2) on 


1 at! u li tin login st \ ilm to those fruits wlucli eon* 
j tain tin largest (mount of nolubb , uul the smallest 
1 innumt of liiHolulib until is i pt uh oi a gmn 
gigo almost mills m tin mouth, hi cause) these 
hints an nlitmlv pool in ullnlow and poetoso, 
wluli, on the otlnr hand, bdbe tries re prone. nt the 
opposite ixliom, md art lid) in insoluble mgie 
du uts (1) on inltiv ituin, wlmh is found to causo 
an men isr m tin iju mtity of Mig ir, and a diminution 
ot tin amount oJ fn e uul and of insoluble matters , 
(7) uul on fiNom ibh «i tHons, wbuh augment the 
sugu and otlu r Holublf musLihu ills 

'llu dilbuut luituH (.out uu, as a gi m ral ruli , a 
luvi proportion of fut aud thin mIotr fruit or 
appbs and prais, and tbni unlity is the inoio 
obvious to tin ti«tc fiom their lontaimng rcl itmly 
sm ill iju uititic b of glim and jm ( tuu The following 
urn iibs on sour of our common varieties of fiuits 
au ot pi u tn d a dm 

In t/au vhn tit i, wi ncogniHe an agree ibli pinpo) 
turn Intwun tin sug ir and the u id, tin i ill o bnng 
ii 0 to I m tin swu h i Kinds, mil 1 to 1 hi JiHb sweet 
j\ untni of tins find 'Jlu yilJow kinds me i»r 
1 in lu r hi solubli 1 1 du nts th m i lu ml 
i ('tine if i in h> uul io tin ta>ti, that tiny arc 
I ilmost 1 \ iy i i it i n with sugar, the j itio of the 
j tuig n to tin a< ul lu mg ibont i to l 
i lu sfmutif n h s, it is tin iroiri i th it wt chiefly 
I)ii/i Ihi i itio of tin siigir to tin and vanes 
•with llu si isou and the speens from 2 to 1 to 
j07 to I (m tbi pmi ij)pb stiawbtrry) 
j \ mind ir it in uk appln s to lasphnriifl In wild 
lispbiiins tin i d io m u low is I 8 to 1, while in 
| ( ultiv it< (1 kinds it is as high ih d 7 to 1 
1 (/ikjhh i \t n d all otlu r funis m thur amount of 
'sugar vvhirh n >i ldom li «s thin I J, and houii tmu c 
r» ir lu s ‘J(» pe i tint In ^ood kind i, mid m fivom- 

• ibh si tHons, tin i itio of llu Migirtotln atnl jnus 
j J9 to 1 , in inti run kinds and m ordinal y huihouh, 
j it is as 1(> to 1 win n tin ratio f dls to H) to J, the 

• gi iju s an uniijii md v id fn otlnr fruits, tins 
« would lie a high r it n>, ami tin y would In regarded 

ns r Iiu mom dy may In thus cxpluncd 

In uiiTipt pi jks, tin elans ait ury tiuck, aud 
t out uu ui t \ ti i im 1 y acid jum, wliuh oyovcomes 
tin ‘’Ugir cont unrd in tin interior of tlu Ixrry 
r l In jum oi Huth grajKrf is found to be far sweeter 
th in tlu grapt s tin mm Im s 

J rom tin ir J irgi am >unt oi migar, and from the 
fut that tluir .ufdit} b.r On most ]»art depends on 
tin k i 1 tartrati of jiot tub, which is almost entirely 
pn.cipit4ti d fr< m tin wmc, gra]>cs are incomparably 
supinor to *ny otlnr fruits m the pn*fiaratioti of 
wiikh , ami m tluir fei mentation, different varieties 
of ether of a delicate odour arc formed* which, w 



mUIT-FRUIT-GABBEK. 


association with volatile oils that are also present, to keep so well as those gathered by the h&pcL Of 
communicate to the more valued wines their special all the succulent fruits produced in Britain, the 
boiiqyet ipple kcoj»s host, and is therefore roost generally 

ijic ratio of the a< id to the sugar m the must used Fruit intended foi keeping is sometimes 
fthe expressed juico before the romroc ik «nu ut of svtattd before being placed m tlie jars or shelves , 
fermentation) affords the best rv idem t of th< season be mg Hid m heaps lor a short time — \ ary mg accord- 
Thus, in the very hid wnu you of 1817, tin 1 itn* mg to the kind of flint, and extending, m the case 
was 1 12, in tli ( better Mini year of 1S~4 it w is ot wintu apphs to i iortmght or mon - that some 

1 lb, while in the good wmc yc ir of j«4 8 it \us of tin pine may f\udi through tin* skm , but the 
1 24, tin sum kind of giajx hung cxpumunttd propmty of tins jnactue is doubtful Some kinds 

Upon in all thr (uses | of vmtir pi ns uid ipplcs (an scarcely be said to 

Apricots and piachfs tonsist ilniost entirely ol ! Ik iijhu d till ittci tin v in plan d m the fruit- 
juice, thur solid i onstitm nts, iftirtlu jimoid oi loom , u ul nu til irs an not lit lor ust till they have 
the stone, lx mg only 1 or 1 pt i u nt '1 lit < li ids n u hi d a st it< of in< lpient d< ( ly 
are esteemed both lor tin n juuy md tiruhi lh-l», FRUIT HARDEN Sonit kinds of fiuitb have 
and for then powerful but dilw it< uonni 1 m t n cnlti\ ittd fiom th( t ubest histone ages To 

Inappfr* and part, wchiw in mm ised «|ii«ua my nothin/ ot the garden of Jilt n, and tin une 
tity of (dlulosi and pectnu, mil eons<qiu nlly i > ml whu U Nmli pi uil> d ittdtlu D* luge, we find 
relative }»n pondiiaruc of tin m^olubh < onsUtimits hi tin hot Us of Mi usdidmu that tlx c ulti\ atiou 1 
The ot llulosc < ontriluitf s to tin Iijithh-soi hndmss u t ij uit w is nuuli piutisid in Egypt before the 
of these fiuits, whih it is to the pufiru tint th< v tnm ot tin e m.< 1( oi tlu Hi \« Iitc s and amongst the 
owe thur proputy of gt Illuming when boihd B ib\ lonnns, tlu IV i suns, tin Himesc, and the 
The well marked difhrt mm of tistc, , pusuitnl mli ilut nits of Indu, it t ui m like m min 1 be traced 
by different kinds of ippli s ind pt us an du to p l( | v p> tlu most urnoti nntnpuU Tin (Hceks 
tlie a cry v trying k litmus tint omit Ixtwun tlu lU( [ (,. minis pml.ihly <lni\ul tlmr knowledge of 
acid, tin Migir, ind the putiue to tlu guatu or h ss tin ut, is will u m iny ot tlun finest varieties of 
abundance ofollulost, uid to tin \ u> mg nitim of f, m ttms fiom tlu Rist (luiUimgiu required 
the iroiru Foi « qii vl quantities ot su/n pi us ati ntuni to lx p to it tlnouglumt lus wule 
contain li ss iud Hun qi|ihs In tlu diflucnt doimmon , mil eon jutid much to its ex tension 
kinds of dense l-t ipj»hs tlu l itio of tlu sngu to tlu ,,, n^ions n| I ur< ,> pu\iously too jmh foi its 
acid langrs between 12 fo 1 md 22 fo 1, while in pic\ iliiue md (lining tlie middh tgis it was 
cooking apple s it wu iL'ts not mon UnnStu J m ,,st siu < < ssfullv ] omcuImI by the monks m the 

r Jlu < hi inn il (lungi ( whnli tike pi in in tlu g iul< ns of tlu morn terns 

fruit dining 11 k pionss of iqxmn^ m d< si nlxd in Tlu l'i qx flu In tlu union and the pome 
the utnli Vindiiion, \ u mi 1 1 gnnite m among the lusi fruits of winch we hnd 

kttpunj of I’unt M my ot tlu inn t finds Ul ^ p n tn id u mu u < mhistoi) lie < ultn ation oi 

tindeigo vuy speidy dn (imposition , md on tins ih, apple, tin pi u md some otlu ^ is also imqin s 

account son u of thosi inert In ld\ istnnud in tlu Imnibly of ^n\ jn it inLiqiiily Tub ri sting ])aifi 
cmiutius wliuh produu llum, Inn m\n 1>< i nn. ul ] u i .,lm , mm_ Hu lim it nnpoi t mt kinds ol flint, 
articles of lomiiiiTu md lie onl\ tub' mjnwd will hi touiul muh i tin ii it juitiu In ids 

cvnpt m tho si iti ol pnn or jo uu\ dm mg tin | ] u initiation of find lsguniillv i untdonm 
season of tlu it npi mug 1 >m oinpositimi t iki s pi u i (onm fion w dli f n it of i ulm n \ ngitibhs tlowcrs, 
most npidly wlun finds m i\j>om<l to tin m an d (> t) ul ohjuts of tin «nidm<rs (in md the 
mul p uf iud lily to st ignmt m,wlun tin it h m\ imitLiuhn is ilmost juussmly mou oi less 
d imjuu ss about Hum, md avIm ii tluv m subjiii d loinbmcd with Hu kd< lu n g uden, &e The term 

to eoiisuh r ibh oi iiifjiunt dim (-> of ti nijxi itun fnnt • iithu is giinrill\ usi il wlun the ground 

(Jripis ii( x iui|ioiltd into Ibdim fiom tlu south oi ] u tuirii tjuitfiu is Kguliilv tilled and mule to 
Europe, piclad in siw dust l r impi goo^lurins pmduti ntlui gudm eiops tlu turn Orchard 
tire kept lor miking tuts in wmtu in botth i m (,| N ) when it is Ind down in gi iss, or cultivated 
lurs, lilh d up with pnUitlv dry suul, siw ilust, i ()1 un uuL otlu i igiicultuiil ( rops Tlio latter 
In m, oi tin iiki , dost I > loikid md seihd iltii i m« thod is pi u tie ibh only w itli some, and these tho 
gentle lu if has bun applnd to (\p«l moistuu is moie hudy kinds of fruit tins 
much is possible nul pluol m i model itc uul Fruit tius, m tlu optn an, ire cultivited ertliei 
oqiubh tuiipmtuit, w huh is sonu turns mom is wall tn is i mdi. i tuis, oi stuuUnls The walls 

plnlusl by Imrying tlum to sonu d» pth m tin i aith nitaulul foi Hint tues ate utliei of bink or &tone, 

A siimlai uu thod in i> bi (mi>lo v td \ itli m m the foi mu, howt\ i, bung pteferabh, and are 
other fruits l’( us, tin tunst kinds ot wliuh in gmuills f»om tt n to fourteen feet high Walls 
Mryaptto rot ilmost litmmii it( 1> ittu th \ uadi nmc not only fm jirottetion from winds, but for 
then pirfut matin it\, nn\ he ki pt Joi months in | the l uh ition ot lu at, uul thus counterbalance m 
gl i7(Ht eaitluu w ue Jin miv ih*sd\ ( me ltd ind \ j )U t the disul\ vntiges of told climates The tram 
placed i i a cool ury situation, out of the i< i< h <4 mg ,,f w ill trus will he notuid m i sc j> irate article 
frost The liyti's of fruit in scj>uit«d by fbi Si e \\ m nii^ Espilurs (q v) serve m an 
substnuc uat il for filling up tlu nittisti<( and tlu mfitioi dcgrti tin puiqx*scs of walls Walls are 
pcusoftlu sum Jayei ue like wise kc pt ipirt, that sonutiims lined and irtiheiaffy heated, by wdnch 
rottenness m one may not mfeet tin UNt, wliuh, nu'ms t nly iipoiimg is seouicd and \canetiea o £ 
with every kind of fiuit isyciy ipt to tike ]>lai ( runt iu pi oduced which could not othci wise m tlie 
Anothtr method l to ketp Hum in driwtrs, tin j su lu loe ihty he grown in the ojieii air The pro-- 

tempuatun being i udulh itguliTnl Eirgc gu | dm t ion of t nuts belonging to w wm climates is also 

dins an oiteu pioMdtd with i tm it room, in whuh <fh<tfd m the colder parts of the world by means 
shthes and driwirs art allotted to tin different t ,t Hothouses (q \ ), in which tlu trees are generally 
knuls of fiuit A moderate and equable tempera tmmd uthei as wall trees or on frames stretched 

tiu c, di yin. ss, and eanful a cntil ition aie the pnu almost honzontally, both methods being commonly 

(lpdl roipusitas of the fruit room Fruit intended adopted in the same hothouse Standard ffees, 
for keeping should he carefully gathered, when wlm h icctrve no other training than mere pruning* 
almost quite ripe, and all bruising avoided Pears or the occasional tying of a principal branch, to 
or apples shaken from tho tree cannot be expected guide it in a particular direction, arc further 
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Usticguished according to the height of their stem 
before branching, os full standards^ with etemp sir 
or seven feet high, more common m orchards where 
cattle are sometimes allowed to graze, than m 
gardens, half standards, with stems three to live 
feet high, and dtmif xtandaids^ which, lu mg ofcbtr- 
wise also of small dimensions, and often heanng 
\ery hue fjuil, and in git it abimdaiUK, are put 
tioularly suitable for many situ itions, and for sin ill 
gardens The height of tin stem is dt te i mine* 1 in 
the nuisery, lx foil gritting, hut much th ptiuls 
Upon the kind of tier uni all tin \ unties of some 
kinds may In pcrmmenti> dw nihil hy grafting on 
particulir kinds of atoe k, ns ipph tins. l>v gutting 
on patudtM sfcoe ks Olhct iin ans of still fm the i 
dwaifhig m pinhsrel as t<» trns mtendul ior 
Forcing (<j v ) and to i remiikibh extent hy tin 
Chincsi iu the < ultivation of the L>x\ arh el Tiet s (ej \ ), 
*ior winch they ue famous 

The soil ot tin fruit glide ti leepmes pirtienlu 
attention Djfhieut kinds ot fiuittiees elilhi, 
indeed, us to the soils to which tin \ ire specially 
adapted, or in wlueJi the x will sue icul hut a mil 
and latlie i e>pe n seal is tin most gi m r illy suitable 
fills sod mint he ot tin eh ptli ot it It i it two tot, 
and it is h< tti i th it it should he time. <*i limit , it 
must e xte nd to i dist me ol it h id e i dil oi txuhe 
le(t from tin ti<e*» it the \ Mi iot \ e i y d\X 11 f It 
the loots le it li i hil subsoil m Ji it i i\el OT fill , 
eankei i-. dm » t me to t n iu I lu « m lie towed 
on the ] nr t j 1 1 ill >n ol the so,l f n hud (lies hy the 
monks ot the 1111 Idh i e > li i i I loin he e II e t| li lilt d 
llld iitx el iwhiImI m mode in turn 1 - The wlmle 
soil of lira end ns ippe n ^ m s >m liidam es to 
luixe been utdinilly pnpuee 1 uni the eh cent of 
the roots to m until ill i dih u I »-»oil w is pieientcel 
by pixe mints It js oi <<m e iboluhly jeeiumte 
tint a Iruit r neb ii he thmnughly di mu <1 M mm 
mg is sometimes unixoidibie hut n ipt, when 

111] udll lously lppllid to e ill I illse 1 e S ill the tiles , 

and wheu the soil i » uu < to Ik e mn lud lend 
sera pings, the scorn in e »t elite he % rotten h >\es,eta , 
lie to he |»H fined IJn u < < >1 pnno Uiel otJnj 
artificiil m unties n<|im<i ju it e mljem When 
full nop} fit culmiiX xe_,itlhhs u< t lk» I) liomtln 
sod around the tn t s, tin n is h s-, <1 m^i r ol mjm \ 
irom manuie s, iltliough the mi tin luiwixn no m 
flaiy in man\ e ue is n »t tin best eithu feu the 
epiihtyoi tin x ^itald sui tin' find 

'lhe trmt tins e dtix lti d m Jhitun in ilmost 
always griited or budded on seedling stock cf^* * 
of the sum oi 1,111 irly ill ic d hjxiio See («i \n 
INu The lai'-in, md grating or tins* stocks ue 
generally ciiueel mi m tin Nmsny hj x ) Some 

kinds ot tm s are piopwitcel by 1 uus o by kits, 

and some by e nttiug*, the common me Lliod ot propi 
gating the xunti s of goose limn > ml cuiimt 
In w irme 1 ilnrntes the st imtlioels of propigitmu 
.arc more extensively u e<l, anel nn a itte el Mediums 
are also mou fiirjMcntJy illoxxeel to income lues 
anel to piodnee l z nit Coiln riling tic tnnsplantinj 

of young fmit tr< < s, si e Ihxnsiiymim J*hi mnc. 
wifi alsei he liotucd in a mjiii itt title h - f l lie 
methods of pre selling the blossom fi m spring 
frosts being almost evluMwly ipplicahk to xx ill 
trees, will he notic id unde 1 th it In id 

Besides fruit tiees, prope il\ so e ilk d, some shrubs 
or bushes are mueh iulti»it«d in Britain for the 
fruit which they produce putuuliriy the goose 
berry, the red anil wlnte_ e urrant, «and the black 
currant Some of the fruits ot tropical eountnes 
are mlikc manner ptoduced hy shruos lhe iasp 
berry ib only half shrubby, tin straw tarry com 
plctely herbaceous , and these are the only half 


climates, some of tho moat valuable fruits are pro- 
duced by herbaceous plants, as the melon* raoumSber, 
piunpluu, aud all the kinds of gourds, the tafytti" 
apph , and, notwithstanding the tree-like ate ol the 
plants, the plant 1111 and banana 

FRUIT PI13IIOX (Caijwphaija), a genus 
Cnlumbtda (ej v ), luxing the hill considerably 
dcjiii sHcel at tin base, compulsed and moderately 
nrihoel ct llie tip, the membrane iu winch the 
nostiLh iu pie met little 1 ' mouumnt or swollen, the 
fon lu ol low , and flit toatlu rs adxonung on tho soft 
part oi tin bill, the xungs mode lately long, the foot* 



shrubby or herbaceous plants much cultivated in the 
open ftirm Britain foi thur fruit But m warmer 


L mil Bi/« on pvphatja Oi earner t) 

and putu 11I illy tin lundei e 1 ivx laigt , and formed 
foi lu is]>mg J)urim.Mlx bnedingHt iboji, a i urjoiiH 
gn^tly knob gioxvs on tin b isi ■»! the ujipcr man 
ellble ol yoirie of tile pieiis Uiel Mimll ll ter (llS 
appe us r l lie \ ue IumIh ol H|»li ndid ]ilunmL r e, 
lilt ve of tin foi e t, ol hull l, tin# f n< 1 1 III A rclu 

pe 1 i^o, Iin \\ 11 li 11 1 puti ot Xinii lIh, and the 

JslimUoJ (ill J*n< itie (»e« ill Tile 11 tooel < olisints of 
liiul 1 

t Ul r IS, in law r l be fruits of tin soil, ill their 
1 < gil (spiels, tall iimle ? v mouse itegorje l , and bdlow 
<li 11 lent dt stm itimiH u < oiilmg to tin 11 n atm 1, and 
the wtu it nm m wliub tin \ an jiluid If not y*t 
sfpnihd inmi tin soil w hull pineluccd tin m, they 
m s ml to hi /; nd* nft s, tnd is paittt of the soil 

{/miff xo/f), pihs to tin he 11 oil the death of the 

diuctoi e>i m i mini by a s ilc to the puuhasrr 
'lothi liowi \n, tin )• 1, an ixeeptum in th<> case 
ot mduhtn d tiuits ( fnrrtu «. uidvMrmh n) % Mich as 
giowmg < or n, iml ill tho* othir fruits wine h 
icejUii t y* 1 1 > seed indnieluihy f Jlies< no called 
111 l ngl ind * iiihh in/ nf i md 1 tiif>ugb ntill m union 
xxitli lhe hod, follow lie x« ithe le sh, ui MXeral paitl- 
nil i» , lhe nituie of pent md, as didingmhhi d from 
It li t til Stephens ('inn If 2 J 7 r I he mlc W 
tb f sum in Sotlind but 10 n strictly rnmitnud, 
md iloe 1 not inelneh tree ‘ 01 planting, natural grass, 
01 nm flint not jit pin* keel from the tree* To 
tins igam Iiowmh tbeie is ari excrjitiou m horti 
(ultuid miljefts, in fuom ot luustry trees and 
plants, not of J tiger <>r longer growth tlian &uch OS 
in 11 iU dly ib alt in by nurse i/i/k u Sue FlXTtRfla. 
Ji mts tli it .h a* jMTiti d tr.nn the sod {frutitoit 
pfif/pti), on tin othi bind, are th< proflerty of the 
pos«« j mt w ho separated ihmi in good faith, of the 
tern ui t or f inner p» e>pi a tor m the < aso of a sale , and 
ot tta iierva al rinre ntatixiH of the deceased itt 
ease 01 dejith, ana not of the heir of his real or 
heritable ef-tate 

fftt 
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The act 7 and 8 Geo IV c 30, ‘ for consolidating Some years ago, statistical papers m the Morning 
and amending the laws of England relative to Chromed ga\e leturns concerning the quantity m 


grounds, luithoiiM 4, gtf’en houses, or const i \ Lt»! n s. Mi JBiaitliw utt Took, goods manager on the 
and to ’v mous kinds of cultivated roots and ]>J mts London and North w< stern Railway, gave tables of 
not grow mg m a garde n, on haul, or nursery ground tin amount, estimated in tons, of tho truit brought* 
The punishments an proportioned to tin mjuiy to London generally The sources of information 
done, whipping me<rtun cists being added to the are imtvery eh illy statid in either case, and as 
statutory piuiihhrm nts in the cise of rndis, by ](> Hit two accounts uc nu on siste nt one with another, 
and 17 \ let c 90 Hid ‘JO md 21 Vut e { 'Ibis they net d not be given hi u 

stated (7 .mil 8 liu> IN t 10) is lunitnl to I an KKUMl'/STIUS, Si, iiuwtU of Ethiopia anil tlie 
lunu, but tlioK is m lush itilute m Bonn u [k< N Abvssmiins, hum m l’hnnnit tow irds the begin 
coriespondmg to it (lb and 17 \icfc < IS) 

j 11 lung of tin 1th until)} \t avetyearly agr,lic 
ncotlaml, tin Lies of m ouhud fall uiuh r tin aill) tlur \outh, juiduI ijuhsms, a< eom]» lined 

aet lor pre si r\ mg pi mtm ; ( < lb), i el |j 1( u lin , p Aluopms, i (link plulosnphe r from 
several still < ulur enictnunts and Uu hu i Iv i n </ l\ 4 on a vox ege unekit ik< ii fui in -umtih, oi, 
of oichudfl is nn olhuu punish ibh by tin six till luo ,diii<' to otluis, f * n ntilic pi i putt a On 
(Link i 4, 1) *e< Oiefixun I’i uhiiiiN lupous ^] J( n 1( tm ii tlity Juuleel on tin <oisl of A-bvs 
dom to tic c sen otlni units nt tin mil in punnh , mu (Jl Khmpu, to im.uiu tush w it. i , but the* 
able at eenmnem liw, mdepunlnitly «J nil stitul ny saN llT , ndnbit mL, nndu tin pit ti \t of tin n 
provisions is main mu imsi 1m f, lu.th in En.d md lu>sh ] lt> Mlt]l t \ u kuii, ms, m idt an mud night 
ind ill Scotland upon tin m md nunhuJ Mcropms andthewhoh 


ind ill Scotland upon tlu m md nunhuJ Mcropms andthewhoh 

FRUJT TRADE Tlu ti idt m fimt 1 e dividul n< \i, hpirm onlv tin two hn\s whom tluy found 
into two distmt t In hr In tlu /ms/i ind tin </m<I sittm uud l i tm mil i. "Img r l In y wi u liken 


Flesh ftmt , sin h as tho i wlmh mow 


' ' " »» 1 w i , ' l l \ l ’ 

ahmul mtlv in 1 ngl md m •mid In London < on m i 1 them < lets <» 1 kxed+he 

flUmptlou llniosf a lit ll« Iv it ( UM lit I 1 ildciL M il k> t ill ti h ollie* eupbtji 

tin h ili s it Sjut illn Id lie LomjtJi, Lortm m, mil silmcious I* i mi ihc kni< r 
ollii i unrki is h» ing i omp nil 1 1\ m ill linn no nnl v mm A in tin di 

nuny fimt i' Helens wnlim tvuntv milts oi tlu i' u . uud msti n tm t< 

mt tiopohs whuh ti» pi ml alnn> t wholly on f mnlmi Ai/i uul m i i ipuity 

( onsunptioh , hat smu tin t\unsi\i sp » idol i id w u« v* mlliu m i >n 1>» uln 

way' it t onmnul it mu hint < m mn\ 1 m bum lit up | st ili T uis lb nth t ( 

fi <mi th l mt puli <1 1 md mtl a • h < u it f ii dit y I wl nm In st » u tx in h iu 

and ploMin i d lowni and tit uniiopili <m ilik* Lri urn ulv p iv ( d 1 'n i\ oi tin 
be Will supplnd It \ pul e t \t\ iko md p mnpt uH he m i mol In , »l> In w 

Bile uud dtliwiy in t ^ . nti tl conditions l<* tins ' i d, m, luxurn iiiuim I to r l 

I 1 . L 1 J 11 1.1 i 1 i > 


mt<i tlu u\ * of tin king, ind 
tins t» 1 lou ti +h it <Lih sms was soon 
1* ollu • < u j *1 m mi, wlwlt the mon 

1 i mi the km«fs ]»m it* suritary 
A in tin tl« dll of tin mon nth, 
uud j'isti «< tm t<» tla young Lima 


i i ip u lty b oht mi d i st ill 
»n i>t uliiii sti ition of Jn 
nth t ( 'Ii ns [ an mLif hints 

nts m it in ii* g ilniuli, md 
i\ m tin iu ‘ltioilui tion 
In i *0 In w » id * h a mdiia - 
tin m I to '[ w mu In. w »s 


kind of tiuh owing to tlu 1« ml* n< % u tin huiMiunh | « h\tu i t » nuttl tli maRiiis, who 
to spoil by kit ping I In hijnitlt tju dikv «»1 th I I, id ntutly hi. n i ttdlnhopol \lt\milm, 
flint tie mon ti il mi is thi d< in I tuition I’l u , ,,i tlu umi sit\ • >1 ipj omtiiig isjumlmh 1 1 tic il 
tm iu tin 1^1 nnl ol lusi\ p« u on hath tin ]*u* IumiiI u\ ioi \h\ mn win* lnuihl 1 1 > out Mgoi 
diuc of wlmh is i out i u t« d l.n it v * i high pm < s ous|\ tlu wmk t»l lom.isuni MIuiiimus in lull 
by soiin of tin t'ovinl <iinlfntl« ih is T l he mm^* ,\nnl mtl with its uniuirnous ippn> ition, t mm 
nud li mon ti uli s in. min mnl m iitlui ipuihu < i d< tl I Imnsi If In noj) of \\uni t'uviuna) The 
in imu i , tlu ]>ioiluu is hum dit to I 11 J mil m \« i\ mw hislmp n p ini d to \h\,siiiu, md u iilulin 
swill v t ist Is md is mostly <«*n igm tl to fruit pmsi J\ tism^ I it numhtis 1ft is iko supposed 
mtich mts in tin m lghbnmhood oi lt>wti 'Ihimes to hut ti iri'1 it< d tlu Ihhh mb* l< tlimpi ui Sit 

Strut who st 11 it to tin timtmis uni tlu stiut 1 niitu i \ On Ins subsupu lit tin ologual dismita 

chahrs, i Will is to tlu in like ts turns with dlnoplnlus tin. \nin-h himself homg 

Bind fimt eompnsis i osms, unrints fi_s \ud n» dlpnluhility m Vthuusiui -wi c uinot f ulaigo 

the bin Oiowu md diiul in Ionian countiiis j l(U jo dud ihout !(»(), ind lus day is ci Ic brated 
chiefly horde i mg on tin Miditiu uu m tin s< lvimli by tlu L itms on the 27th ot Oi lr>hi r, hv the On f ks 
of fiuifc mostly mm m e isi ind i i k> uul tin on tin loth of \o\uuhu, and 1»} tlu AhyBsmnns 

deiimgs conmittdwith tlu m m eoiuhuti l mu h 0 u tlu Isth of Dumiher -Sociitis, i l r ), Rutin, 

m tlu b inn w iy as thoM with w hit is called colom il ][ ls 4 I,, I \ h, llnodoict, i 22, Ludolf, Hist 

jaodiuc, such isgiomy j th m 7 17 iU 

01 mums, ti.nmK im\ l.m.ms th. , ||)INT , „ ,, (1 „ of „ 


quantity impoitcd in IS 78, Ls5‘l uul lSbl) w is is 
iollow s 


1 R TSTl IH ill (leonutiy, is the pul of a solid 
m\t tin h is< f hft on cutting olF tlu 1* >|> by a piano 
pi ilhl to tlu hist The fiustum ot a «*pln )e or 


m„ it , vlu s,l”: f»(, vph.im.l hou.NM.m ai.vpiitof Hum solidb <om 

( urruntrt m > >40 5>5 0»n. J 74 ( uts pi |s» il he tw 1 1 11 tv\ o e u e Ill'll S< C tl0n w , Hint tile* IMuittc 

Oi amt Lomons m 2 7BJ l uj wi l»4,i74 Jiusiicls iiuslmu of a sphere is tint who* ends are equal 

Wo pi i suit tlu* iiiiiuIkim lot tlusp time y.ais t«> r!“ 7 h \" l ? thc 

dtew hnw trre.th the uo,h of th.so fruits \ny ... n,,a ' 11 ' «*a«luiUy .l.stunt horn l«th cud. 

eliffeiuit Btiesons Of other kinds ol fruit, the FRY, Ln/Anrm, an eminent female philan- 
edhud tables piesent tht following quantitu s, in thropid uni pit vclier of the Society of Friends, 
lound niiuihtis, nnp(»rtcd m 1SV) \lnionds, 744 thud diughter of John Ouuuv Lsq of Earlham 
ewis , apples, JS5,04t> hiibhils ligs 4b,040 cwts , Hill, nt u Norwich, w is bom Miy21,1780 Her 
guyns, l‘J s 577 bushels, chestnuts, 57,048 bushels, active uul untiring exertions in the cause of suffer- 
toce>a iiutb, 2 481,423 no , hazelnuts, 220,380 mg hurnunty, unparillelid m one of her own sex, 
bushels, walnuts, 0S,4bl bushels, pears, 61,057 aapuiid for her m her lifetime the name of * tho 
bushels, plums (French) 8702 cuts., piuncs, 10,030 female Howard * When not more than eighteen years 
cwts , tamarinds, 634,697 Ibe of age, she established a school for eighty poor 

HQ 




FRYING — FUAB-MEHMED, 


children in her father’s house, w ith his entire sanction. 
In 1800, at the age of twenty, she married Joseph 
Fry, Eaq , of Upton, Essex, then ( ngaged in business 
m London, to whom she had a family of eight 
children In the yoai 1811, the deplorable condition 
of the female prisoners m Newgate atti acted her 
attention, and slu lesohtd npon uniting them 
Alone and unpiotu t( d, slu tntiiidthc part of tin 1 
prison when 1(>0 of tin most dismduly wilt 
immured and adtln ssi d tin in w ith a duruit \ pow < 1 , 
and gentkrnbs w huh ,ib mm fixed thur attention j 
She then rc id and expound'd i petition ot »Suip ' 
turo, many of those imh ippv Ik iml,k li i\ on th it I 
occasion hi ird tin wmd oi (md bn tin tnst turn I 
It was not, howi \ ei , till il»< i t < lmstm is 1 s lb th it * 
shi. Con mu ill < d In i s> timitn visits (.* 2S< w > it* I 
bung tin n pirtuubik uiduid tlun to by tli 1 
repents of tin l,i uth Tin n u h > mi I S 1 "» oii^iuihd 
tlie ‘Som » foi tin hupiovm it (»r liis.n Ihsii 
plim ’ Sin nistit it d i i h > d within tin pnson 
Walls, pi.eidid wml f ' th bind , uni tin 
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wir uiilx muled \ i , »i i •• mi m In i o\ n 
H< i t, in w is ] 1J in h d i tm if ton uni Si. 
fiitm < neat < l m < os|,r l »n u»n n *t only tlnou.Jj 
tut 1< ngl on nil ml, Mid In 1 mil Iml tn \ uhuh 
countin'! him < tun nt sin du I it Punsgib, 
Oitohu 1 I S | » i id i'f\ }i\» Noon nil t In l 
dc i tli pi w i in I I in I ornlon (In 

lojfl i 111 1 lit (lull f*M i st lldl *illl f is tin 

bt -d 1 in 11 not In III I jJU III* »l V 1 In I Jt ' ihi til I i y 
KrfiL* 1< ! dfoidm Ltinpoiuy )n td uni sin Hi r j 
to d* si n it . m in ih s on 1 ii< 1 1 « 1 1 « li ii < I loin nn tin ! 
poll! vn Jill m t iimniN Muiinis of Mo t M of' 
Chjnhtth 1 1 if, 2 vis (lurid IS 17 1, publish'd 1 »% i 
Inrdmghbis j 

hUA 1NG Si l rool) \ D DlilMv | 

FKYAFLL \' mi l t Swidish hit mm wu! 
bom 111 ITH") it lb s*v Imvo^, i Jhlnlmd, stndnd it! 
1 ' jrsn.I'i took pn« ‘-t incur m ISJO tin I n ISJS, 

bee mu m tor of St Min i hool, sto< Umlm I 
first acijumd k i< put ition by his linn/tt/n nt 
Stcnula Fittftnitn i\ uiativ , fi*»in Sw< di h History, , 
yols l — win, Stoi kh IS 12 IS .2) r J In m inni I 
tiVCS, strung to j tin i on « Mm thin" of tin s me 1 

plan as Sjr \\ dti i Si «>tt ^ 7»/hs, of a (/mutt/ tMv / , , 

an m irk' d not onlv by theii patriotic m iitiini lit, i 
but by th* ir iri -h uid mtiud com < \ Mon, tin ir 
riehmsa of b <nr iphu iiitid, tlnu mm uul w i 
nous execution ami m»oh ohtumd a widi populuity 
in Sweden The hrst volume 4 of thin ti uly n itmn it 
work ha\c bom n pckti dH published, and lnu i 
been translated into almost ill Furnpe ui 1 ingu ng h , , 
for example, into Engliai by .Schoult/ (2 \n]s, 
Lond 1844), md into Herman by Hombirg (2 \ols, 
ytockh 1843) The part devoted to the history of 
Gustavus Adolphus has also bun translated into 
German by Horn berg (2 \ols, laip 1842 — 1843), 
into French by Mile. N du Puget (Pans, 1839), 


and into Dutch by Jlndijs (Utrecht, 1844) ; and 
that devoted to the history of Gustavos Vasa into 
German by Ekcndahl (1831) F ’s Chwvxrttf'tetk# ^ 
the PtiioM ft out l.W to 1C00 m Sweden obtained ft 
pii7i offend by the Swidish \t.ulcmy Another 
work, < ntitlid Om Initolntt fonlomaniUt t Sientkd 
Jlisfot tf h (i v»N ( r p8iU lvM r > 18.30), m which htt^ 
endi ixours to ch ir tin Swidish anstoeraiy from 
tin luusations ui^ed nirumt thnu by Geijer and 
othuH iinolvd him in i hi in lontiovuMv with the 
lUmoiritn liln i d puty m Swulm h his also 
uldutid lmu i It to fioitiy ind musu , and an 
op* i i of hi^, i ilb d livm/amZt J to lan (oi ‘The 
Lissi'l Wiimliml’), Ijis piovd viy ittiactiM. to 
Ins mnntiyimn, on nu omit of iti tim intional 
im lodn s 

1 L T A 1 ) MIUJMIM), 1 'isln, i Tmkisb staten 
in in itid littu itiui, w is bom it ( oust intmnnln m 
LSI i JJi is tin Hin ol tin nhbiitid poet, l//ot 
1 Hindi K ill In 1,1/ ui< bittu know n limb r ttu* name 
of l//it Moll ili uid m phi w of L< il t klmtun, one 
oj tin 1 1 1 y fi w J ui knh poi t< ss s H irmg m i iv t d 
an • dm itmn mon lib i u \ th in that of th< m ijonty 
ot vnnij im n di stim d tm public all ms in Tin kiy , 
b Ik m t< malsi him«H kno\ n is an author, 

\ Inn tin i \di ot hii fillui who hail talJi u into 

di J * i . with tin .Suit n \l ihiliud md Lin colitis 
idoi i j 1 1 < j* il< i ) il pi ojs i t \ ( om pi lli 1 1 Jilin to 

ilmii i pjoN s i ui lb bt took limisi It to im du me, 

md tmJnd t < il d > S t ? u liojn JSJS to 1M2 
In IS,) 1, wi >p ( mnbd \Umrihs filiysu i m, and 
i < >in |> .1 I tin iml ulnm il m bu i \pidition 
v im t 1 1 ip<b la r *n Ins n uu n to Goust intmoph , 

l» I pj t|\ > ,i o I m< dn >n md i nil nd tin moli 

nn , i ii in w f obi i(4 r,„ Mid yvus, In 

' 1 1 pi \t i in in ,) It in tin <t inly ot dijiloiun s , biHtoi \ , 
im M« m Im i on i ilu nj_lds ot nition and poll 

tn il (tnnomx In iSlO h bn um tnsl Hiirituy 

to tin Imkish mbi t\ nt London, whin Ins skill 
uid sigiuiy lu-st in uL tlumsilvs < ons]m nous 
In IM { In w is n urn d i < oml di igoinnii ol till 
Sublime 1 mb md Hirntly tit i was chosen to 
pioiMil to Spun to h In it lit tin rjin en ol tli it 
lountry on, h< i uiiS’.mn to tlu thiom F was 
viy popul >i it tin i mul ol M nil id Jt w is almost 
impo 1 1 iL to In Inn lmu t b< i link lb spoke 
I’ ouch in u\ ill m Jy will, muli turn mots like 
'I ilhyr id, md *luwid him alt u gdliut ns ill 
\ b< mi, t i f ( >i i ion lyimiii'lj d though i 1 fnJitnn 
iifMni, In old mud wlul* m Sjmti unnm' other 
homnus tin < l md ( md <1 iHibillithi (^ttholtt 
H<ii ik< h* <*tmpo,<d i poem on tin Alhambra, 
winch Tmkmh iriti* i pi uu lmdily foi ib» iu*Vcl 
iml mb i sting ri Hi i Lioih On lnsj*tnin to ( on 
t udinoplc hi w u ippomtc «l to (Imhugc tin 
fnm lions ol gi mil mtirpnbi to tin l'oib, which 
bi ou_hl 1 ini into c out id w i tli tlu iHilo ot Mont 
pin mi, who nmol iL < onstantmopb m IStfi, and 
wli'i, on Ins t« 1 in n to Fi im c , invsbd him with 
tin moss ol Gommunlti of tin L **ion c>f fionoiu 
In IS)0 In Mint on i irmsion to st J’ltu'xbuig, 
iml in 1S3I on a not h< i to I \|d On his ntrnn 
Irom t)ji I f t *)f tin *, hi lx < nix minuter of 
foil i 'n tff u/ h unde i tin .i md M/ii ishij* of Aall 
Tisiii ( \iijust JS72) On tin ijiurttion of the 
‘lloly ]‘l u 1 , hy his iltitmU, md by i brochure 
m ry host J* to tin pn b iiscons of ilmsn, entitled 
J n VirA sttr 1 o (Jntshon din Ijtfti Sotrttn^ gave 
gn it clminsf u turn to tin c/u In 1854, F went 
to Jjipn ih ah ng with Omar flisha, acting Home tunes 
is a diploin itist and Mmtiin as a guieral In 
tin foil- wmg ycai he r»cci\id the title of Poftha, 
and w is a gun appointt d minister of foreign affair*, 
an olhet whi h he iidH sinii held, except for a abort 
interval m 1857 To hun iBpceially, it in »md, 
Turkey c»w es the hatti shtrif of 1856, ordering the 




KJCA-FITCHSIA, 


consolidation of tlip external defences of the Porte 1 
and the institution of telegraphs and light houses 

When the Turkish Academy of science and 
Belles Tjcttres was established m 1851, F was one 
of the hrst members, and in the following yc ii he 
published a Turkish Grammar, which is highly 
esteemed by native scholars Tit has bun loaded 
with distinctions by huropc an sovert igns 

FU(JA, Stratt of, a pissag* sc paratmg W ishmg 
ton Territory in the Unite d States born Vancom 1 1 ’s 
Island, and connecting the Picihc Oecan with tin 
Gulf of Georgia, h is its mite 1 or we ste rn entrance in ' 
lat. 48° 10' N , and long 121 W Itconluns iuril 
islands, one of which, Sm firm, became, m ISiO, 
the subject of i dispute bt tvu e n Grt at l»i it on md 
tlie United States, tin (jin tiori being w lie tli* t it 
was to be lc gilded is m ippe i dagi <d Wisbm..t» n 
Territory or liutish Colmnbu 'Lhis stilt hu 
also been prominent m tin lmdory or disiovuy , its 
first exploiei fiom whom it t ilc« i its n unc, h i\mg , 
professed to Ik lit vc tint, in trivcrsmg tin entm 
length of the GulL ot Georgu, In hwl ixxsed from i 
the Pacific to tin \tlantn 

FUG A'GE/F, molding to lindhv a rutur ii 
onlcr of Acotyh donous plants , but inoic gi rn i illy 
jegarded by lint mists *u i sub nidi i of Ah/a , 
Tin sjKiics in n umc inns ibmd 500 bun' known, 
mostly growing in silt w itu They m distm 
gmslnd fiom the otln i algt by tin u mg ms of 
leprodiu tion, w hu h < on list of * poic s 'mcl in tin ndu, 
contained in common ihimbus ni oumjil uli s, 
winch are united m chibsliiped xuptuhs it tin 
emit m in u gins of tin homU 1 In intlundii 1 
contain phyio/oi 'I In inmd is some tunes i si ilk 
expanding into i lnoid hi idi , uul sometimes 
exhibits no null <\pm ion uul is i ltlu 1 simpli oi 
vanously biamlud M my oi tin F lx ]>m\idcd j 
With vesicle m i ontunin_, m by tin lid ot which; 
they art enabled to Unit in tin v it « i Some iftim 
a gnat sia M(Hion/\ti /un In a is said to h m | 
fronds of 500 to 1 “>0(1 t« « t in hn„lh its stem not 
being thuki i fh m I In (ill <i, md tin uppt i In un lus 
as sit ndu h pukthx il \lo*-t oi the F contun 
iodine in vtiy i oiisulu ihh cpuntity md sonn of 
themau tin n ton nun h in d loi tin iniinut letiuc of i 
Kn r (ij x ), pirfcu ul u !y difh x nt spun sot Jr an, i 
or Wrick, md laminaria oi Tiiedc On mount, 
of tlie soda vvhn h they tontun, tiny an also) 
valuable is i m mux "mhiic ot tin in ax eatihh,| 
contaiuing Urge numtitus ot «,e 1 itnunx mittu,ns' 
the UrisF (q v ) Tim n (q \ ) uul JKnni'i nil ks j 
(q v ) of the Bntish coists, md utlmi specie s ot j 
San/as^uiu m other puts it tin woild r L lie medi I 
dual uses ot some oi them si cm to depend upon 
the iodine which they eont un ind which it is [ 
now considered pniu ible to exhibit m othti iorms, 
after it lias be cue \ti ie ti d I 

FU CHOW FOO (llippy < ity) a t ity md ]>mt ] 
of Cluni, and capital of the proMiiit of huh , 
keen It is beiutifully situitid on the iGt lnuk 1 
of the Min 25 miles distmt iiom tin' mouth ot 
that liven m lat 20° V IS long about 119* '><)' i 
E, anil was ojune'd to foie gn comnnui by tin , 
treaty of 1^42 The wills ot the ut\ at about I 
'JO fteit in lieight, mil S imhs m t lrcumloremc, | 
and hive seven g*tu>, the gatew iys ot which uie 
eonstiucted of brnks, listing on i ioundition of! 
granite' The most mipoitint public, buildings are ! 
the viceregal paliee and go\ ernnie nt y uiuins the , 
temples of Confuc ius, of the god of w ir, and of the , 
godetess of mercy '1 he beautiful bridge of 200 | 
inches ovtr the nvci Mm is 12 tect wide and about j 
12,(HH) feet long Both sides are cioweled with j 
stalls which narrow the bridge path to 8 feet A j 
Buddhist monastery has been converted into the | 


British consulate, which overlooks the town from a 
height of several hundred feet The sturdy peasant* 
w omen of F , who are neat m their dress, and 
healthy m appearance, do most of the carrying 
work, and leave their feet as nature made them 
The lacquered ware of F is said to be of special 
excellence It stnels us tea to the extent o i fifty 
millions of pounds annually , but timber comprises 

9 llths of the export trade The population of the 
e ity has been estimated at 500,000. 

FUCHSIA, l genus of plants of the natural 
order 0 ma/iaiuv, containing i lirge number of 
u pe e n s, n itivt s oi South Ann i ie i and of the southern 
puts oi jSorth Atue ue i 'liny ire halt shrubby 
pi mts, shrub-., sometimes climbers, md small trees, 
md hue gimiilly pendulous n d flow us , of which, 
flit e ily\ i, i imm I sh ip d 4 deft, line ly eolouied, 
the (ojolli Ipetabd tin tiuit is a 4 < ellc d berry , 
tin k i\(S ul oppo lit , tin I low ( l &tiJks 1 flow <ml, 
springing fxnn tin iwli ol tin Ji ims, or Hoine- 
tiini * iorrmng i imms t tin top oi tin branches 
Some of Liu ‘"picit , is l 1 tounaa, l ijranlH, F 
tflohosri F f n/ifi /r>, / T nan /n /ram F loin/i flora, aiC 
mm Ii i ultn itcd in g udeiis and gx < nhousi s for the 
bendy of linn flowers Mosi of the species ue 
too ek lie iti loi Un e limit, it b ist of tin northern 
puts of Bill un , but soim ot llnni, dthomdi killed 

10 tin gxmnd (U13 wmtu bv Host, spun# igam 
from tin loot, and »we i In mtiiully 111 autumn 
A little piottction 1 unlihe ioe»t is oi great use in 



Sc railing ruclxia (Col awn) 

(.Iowa, in 1843, at Iinf,«liot 

pie se rung them in \igour Allot tnem au propa 
cited with e\»xnu fai dity by cuttings, whan has 
no doubt contiiludtd to the Lr piLxcnt Jmndanee, 
cun m tlu g 11 delis uul window 8 *i tin pooi No 
flow 1 nng shrubs oi recent introduction into Bri tain 
liui become nearly so populir as those of this 
genus and new ^varieties and hybrids liave been 
]undmtd in uist numbers, of which those wnth 
white flowers aro particul irly piiA d The berries 
ot \ number oi the specie s t or< tatt’ii m South 
America, and preserved with sugir, and they are 
oe e ision illy use d in both thebi ways in Britain, 
although in Scotland the 1 fimt even of the xno^t 
hardy npens only in favourable situations, for the 
most part on the west coast Where the climate 
admits of it, a F hedge is extremely ornamental 




FUCHS'S SOLUBLE GLASS— FUEL. 


The wood of some species is employed an their 
native regions for dyeing black The genus is 
named in honour of Leonhard Fuchs, one of the 
fathers of modem botany, bom m Swabia m 1501, 
died at Tubingen, where he was a professor, in 1565 
FUCHS’S SOLUBLE GLASS is .1 peculiar 
silicate, which is pupa rul bv melting together 8 
parts of carbonate of soda, 01 10 puts of e. irbonate 
of potash, with 15 of pun quait/ miel, and 1 mrt of 
charcoal, which is adeled to i uilitati the thcoui 
position of the alkilmc c u bon ite A k glass is 
thus obtaiuud, wliuh is not soluble m cold w itii, 
but dissolves in iboiit ix tunes its weight of boiling 
water Fuchs commenced hn e.\pe mm uts on tins 
subject in 1 8— ">, ami his eontmued ind \ mol tin m 
ever since Tin dim e. is, how<\u,wt believe*, the 
most ippiowri foimuh ITii pile tie il lists of tin 
Soluble glass to which lie ispecidly elilee ted Ins 
attention were two vi (1), is i \ mush which 
applied ill tin llunl hum to stone suifutt would 
liaidtn into a g! u s md pie \ t nl the oidm u\ dice ts 
oi atnmspln ru inltm nm, md (2) is i me ms of 
fixing fieseo e oh mis by tin pun ess known i< 
stcit ochlOIH) At the leanest ot the 1 ite I’linn 
Consort, Dr Tin In gave i sunuuuv oi ill tint lu 
hid done m this diputimnt m t, pipe 1 wind) In 
read befou the >So<id\ e>i \)ts m JSV) Set 
Fpisco 

It JU ly be me litione d tint JT ole eoi l\ uhlni mn of 
Lille Iiih been long woiUm d tin im< subject 
and m 1S77 pubh Ind Ins nidbod e0 producing i 
wtom pu>te ding sdn eh uul tint mil « w n e ounti} 
mm, \li Bimomi oi Ipswie h has not only i niploy * d 

comuitritid solutions oi min eh of pettish, m e>i 
soda, is i ee limit for e misolnl it im sdie ion , end 
into i\t r> h uel, ebir lble , el tiin l il s m l done t ipiblt , 
be tore it is tiled <if Ik mg iiionhh d mte) ait} eh sin n 
form, but lua likewisi pioduud 1 utmms \ umsli, 
consisting of hibcite of ji it isli dte i wlndi be 
applies a coating e»t a solution «>r e blonde of e eh uni 
a silie. ito of him ih thus humid i linh is stite.il 
to be xtiy sue< e sdul in jueite cting the suifut ot 
stone from e.\tt in il inline m e \\ ooil th it h n bet n 
painted with these v irie In s ed soluble {.1 i i is 
rendeitel neatly n not eputi hu prooi 

FUCI'NO, Lam oii.oi La( e» hi ( or wo (me mil 
Funnits Lotus) iliki ot \ipi<s in tin pro\nu.e of 
Al)ru/70 Ulti i IL remarkibh is the only on ol 
any extent found in tin < e nti il Npemnnn s 1 1 is 10 
miles long by 7 bio wl, md is ntu xte d it an c h vat ion 
of 2l7bft.it iluAc the Sf i level it IS Hllbpet to 
sudden risings , uul m aneie nt turn J , by orde i ot aic 
E mperor Claudius, i juvgnihi e nt suMni uu m 
channel more th m time* mile s in 1< ngth, to e ury 
oft the surplus w iteis, w is tut puLly through the 
solid lock of Monte S) lu mo, Using 1000 feet ilnno 
This tumid became ob tun ted m tin imdelh 
ages, and long n in lined so, imtwithst mding many j 
atte rnpts to ckai it 'I In e on eeqm tie i w is, th it m 
ret ent times the surrounding t omiti y 1 is b« e n ejfte n 
submerged In lS') r >, «»p» i d ions were commeued 
for the r< iteration of the Clmduii Aqindutl, 
and on August ‘1, 1S62 th< woik w is completed, 
through the assist met of tin prince of laiJouu 
The entire drunige ol the like i still go hi" on 
FUCUS See hit V( I I md Wi \e k 
FUEL This term is ge her illy applied to com 
buatibles used for the piodu> turn ol in at , iho, Iu»s i 
frequently, to comnustibh * siult is oil, Firifhm ! 
Od (q v ), used for lighting l ruler aitich s ( ovl, I 
CoKk, &c., will be lound dt tills of the physical i 
properties and chemical com position ot the various | 
fuels, the follow mg observations bear chiefly on | 
their economical application as source s of motive 
* power. * I 


The two elementary bodies to which we owe the 
heating powers of all our fuels, natural and artificial, 
are carbon and hydrogen Coke, wood charcoal, peat 
charcoal, and anthracite, contain little or liobft ijf 
the latter element and may be regarded as purely 
carbon neons fuels But wood, peat, and most 
vain tns of mil contain hydrogen as well as OUT* 
bon , and in the u combustion, these two substances 
tomhim. to produce volatdi and combustible hydro* 
e irbons which u< \ olatilmeul jn ennuis to liextlg 
consumed, while a puiely e ubouatcous fuel evolves 
no volitdc milbi until combustion has been 
ettie ted 

Thom hyeboeubmM arc 1 numerous and vaucel in 
| mmpoution i ( AiiiU)ii\in oe*i Ns), but when coni- 
I Imstiem is p< ite < t, tlm amount or lu it jiroduced 
by uiv liuboi ulion is evietly what would have 
lueii piodue ed hid the hydrogen md carbon been 

i 1 >u mu d si j > u jit * ly It will lx ot ad \ mtiigt, there 

[ ion , t«> sluily r tin m two e le nn ntaiy e oiubustiblee m 
j sue ee ssion m onhr to estiiiiitc Hubst ijucutly tho 
e ojiibim <1 e licet w lu 1 1 tiny loiue together in tho 
s mu fue 1 

| Jin In itnm powtj of i e omlmstiblc, or the 
! amount of In it g« in i did bv it, is usmlly c«x pressed 
I in ih ones I' ihn ulie it tin so m my pounds’ weight of 
wilei But in estimitmg tin t> tnpnahnp, > eU 
I int« n^ity oi In it jiieidiit e d we h ey^c to lies p ill VIOW 
'tint difli it nt Mibsl iims h iM' dilh n nL cajaioities 
' If i lit it Hi it ol w ite t In mg ge in i illy assumed as 
umi\ I In n limbi i ixpiiHsnig tins r ipiuty is 

ii ilh d tin' Kpi i ilu In it ot the teulutanei Water 
! bmo i ii boiiK u id 221, imply tint wink 1000 

units ot in it m n quin d to e le sate the t< mpeiaturo 
ot w ite i mv lou n uumbe i of degiees, only 221 
units m leipiiiedto eh Vide tot lu h mu it uipcraturs 
an e i,u il \u ight ot t aibomc u id 

< u m>N as lu i i l Amount ( f an ur/uwd for 
(onitm\tion -Ihniud id m, caihou comiunos with 
1 lie oxygen to hum i u boiui u id (CO ), mingled 
w ith nitrogen, tin ollie i atinosphi ru t hint nt. 
1 he e lu mu d c hinge may he thus ic presented, 
atom H illy 

IroducU off itnbuiiiort 


< lrbon, 

Mr ,<■•<( f g;"'’ 

\ Mtronen, 

ii n ^ 

Hi 0 ( irhonle acid, 

r M f» "Nitrojtu, 

22 0 
r »i« 


, » i> 

wc 

1 )i , i in nng c il bon 

unit) 


( arlion 

\n mo f OUJC'II 

An nU,) ( Nitn, h en, 

1 III u s 

2 ee/ vrbonlc icid, 

ll'HJ jNiLnioUi, 

B 1)13 


\l i»im 

12 WlT) 

Cm bon, Iheielou, requires about t\vel\c 
own weight of an for ]h tit el lombustion. 

times its 


Amnu t ol l hat /a oft an il —Andrews found 
th Li i Jh e u bon prodiucd In it equal to I F in 
i4,220lbn ol wain Ollni ol»se rv itions igrci yery 
(Josely 1 lies m ey lie oth lwisi st ite d thus Lib 
• ulion will i use I join ire (/mg to boding point (32° 
I 1221 1 

to 21‘2 I Si) ) 7** lbs w dcr, from mean 


tempi r ituie 
14220 

IV~ 

lin 


ISO 

to boiling point (ML to 212 J ^ 152*) 
0 1 “> Uu* w iti r, will boil oft jri Ktcarn fioiu 
i temp' r itiH< (60 

it 111 l 4 MU %") --- 


t«» 212 -152', add latemt 
14220 

H17 J) , * Tin -= 12 73 lbs. 

wibr, md will boil oft m steam from bo d in g , 

142°0 ° 

point /l ite nt heat in hlcano, % n r.ir =14-74 lbs. 

T Utmost 7 ('iri/K atur< oi Intensity of Heat from 
(Jaibia - He rt we suppoHe the combustion effected 
in a Bpacc cm h«cel by non conducting material, so 
that all tho heat produced by 1 lb carbon is 
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retained by the products of its combustion Calonc 
sufficient to raise 14,220 lbs water 1° F is thus 
compressed, as it were, mto 12 0 lbs of carbonic 
acid and nitrogen To determine the temperature 
thus produced, we require to know the sjk tilic hi it 
of tins gaseous compound, that of water be mg 1 

3(W7H>ft carbon Ir aciii Spu iflt heat, *”1« 

it rutro^cn * h _"j1 

li (iOO // pi odu( t* of rombuHtnni Menu sp // i % 

14,220' on w it<r at 1000 specif it In at, will u\c 
.54,775° on tin st prod lit ts p< r pound i^lit Jhs 
tzibutrd over J2t> lbs, this he it will nisi ill* 
T4770 

temperature to 1M --=4J17 F , ninth is th<u 

fore the utmost mti usity of licit ittunibh in 
burning carbon, supposing no loss by ibsorptum oi 
radiation. 

4 Jtiffect of ]< it < si of An F\ios,of m hit bun 
proved to hut no i tin t on tlx i/u<tnUti/ oi lx d 
produced while tombustion is | »t i it 1 1 , but tlx 
intensity of tnnpoatan is dimmislud “supposi 
two tqun altnts of «iu idmittid, wi then lii\t as 
the piorinrts of tombustion — 

Rpcnln 111 it, 3J10 

n 4 


T M>7 lb« ( trhmm a< irl 
0 r lH * mt logon 
11 fan) a an in « xi oks 
J4 JIM) h prodiK ta 


Jbb 1 ) 

Jt, ii 


14,220 

gases 


Me in sp 

on w iti r 5*1,018° on thin nt w mixtun of 
lint tilt licit is now diffused mu 212 lbs 

matter inslt id of 12 0 lbs, > ^ = 2M7°F tin 

utmost tempi litun prod in < il by i ulmn hunutl 
in two t tjmvab nts of m 

The utmost tc mpi ritun t itluuabli , with x uious 
proportions of nr, lie gixi n bilow, uul also tin 
appe>m ant i whuh tin uitnim of tlu inmate would 
exhibit Flame it tlu si timpwatuns will pn scut 
the same* dilleruiccs in tolour 


WeljrlK 1 

IlAtlo of 

! llliihMl 

1 1 llil 

App niBl o of A II rfy 

C nrhon 

All 

1 Ilf 1 to 
All 

« *1 1 to mi h 

1 i p Iturr 

lb* 

1 

IX* 1 
11 b 

I to 1 

| 1 nmi i *t ir 
4X47° 

i fntinsih bnlhanf 

1 

17 4 1 

J /f u 

2 lit 

l)a//lnu >' bftc 

1 

JJ J | 

1 II l 


1 (fright nciiition 

1 

>yo < 

1 ff 2J 1 

17*17 1 

1 ull < In riy rt«I 

1 

14 8 j 

1 // t 1 

1 >nt ] 

( oumiLiu in_ cherry rc 

1 

fill 

1 II fi 1 

•JUS > 

l liu ipiuit rnl 

1 

O'jft ! 

1 1 

7 HI | 

1 111 ick 


5 Kj}( cl of T)efu h m y of An - Tf, befmc k idling 
the impel 1 1 } e i s of t irbon oi tiinlu, the in ha** 
parted with all its ox^m to foim cubonn uid 
with the production it heat, then tlu eaibonu at id 
combines with pirt oi the rim lining iiibon to j 
form Cu borne Ovxh (O hj a ) but without pin j 
diicmg heat Tlu loss mi\ amount, tin n fou to! 
one half of the tml some have st did it is high is ! 
thuc fourths If tins oxide, vlun it gits ibow 
the fuel, meet with an 1 m ton cooling, it luirns with 
a pale blue flanu , restoring part oL tlu lost licit 
but to w hat t xiont li is not y 1 1 Ik i n del ei mini d 
0 Pjhct of froti r Pn*nt - Pissing into \ ipom 
water absorbs both sensible and latent beat, anil I 
thus diminishes the teinperatuie lb dmg powei is 
also lost, as products ot combustion are ge nor illy 
passed into the atmosphere at a high tempi ratine 
JlYDROCiV as Iiku— 1 Annjuiud -ltydiogcu 
combines v ith the oxygen of the ur to foim xapour 
of water, mingled with mtiogen 


Hydrogen, 
Air (W8)j 

m 


Oxygen, 

Nitrogon, 


1 

8 

SOU 

338 




1 rotlucU of Combmtlon 

Vapour of wator, D 
iNitrogcn, 2b ft 

338 


1 lb hydrogen therefore requires 34*8 lbs. oar, 
while 1 lb carbon lequirws only 1 1 15 lbs 
2. Amount of Heat Produced — The amount of 
hr at produced from hydrogen is much greater 
than that from caibon, the calorie from 1 lb 
heating 00, M0 lbs water 1" F Tart of this is, 
however, lati nt in the water i ipour, and must bo 
ih dm ted m i all ulating intensity of heat, and also 
hiding ctlut undi r ill ordmaiy cucumstanccs 
This dt dm turn imounts to 0 lbs watir x 005° 
1 iti nt - S0S5 , b n mg 52,155 as the UFectixe 
lx ding powu of l lb liydingcn 

{ f twost 'Vnnpcwhn * oi InUvsitif of ITeat — This 
is Asx thui m the < <asi of i irbon, from the high 
uMiitit In it and gu itu ipiantity of the products 
ni luu - 

Vupoui ol water, 0 l'n bjucihf lie it, li 470 

N Unison, J> H « n n 27M 

i ill • Mi vti sp n 4 1 SI 

52,155’ mi w itn will bi 124,415° on tin si products, 

md * lb i _ U7h , is tin utmost possible 

> > 8 

ti mpe i dim 

4 ! (hit of Lnmsot An A un tlu exseof ciibon, 
tlic lntuifaity oi In at is diminish! il, is under 


" lK» t 

ltBlI <1 

I III 1 u 

( llifrli *t 

1 »ih|( 

Hyilroi n j 

\lr 

1 1 1 mi t niiuro 

1 

ll«« i l , 

J | II 

! 

, 1 to 1 

I 1 X47'i° 

1 > lilli 

1 1 J 

l! 21»7 

1 ' 104 4 

f 1 r/ ) 

1 1 *)1 

1 ill'). 

1 1 ,/ 4 

jl lJ r »l) 


5 /(fat of lh to mini uf I n mxc pioiluct 

is ilu it suit of ill in u n<\ of m, is in i ombustion of 
( u bon tlu hxdiogMi simply i st ipi s umonsumed 
(» flint of nntn lnfioui jomit is diminution of 
mti usity md ultim iti loss of hi at in application, is 
in tin c isi of i n lion 

7 nnpnahm ot hpuhon of < aihon and Jhfdioqrn 
I lu si Mihstimis must In tlnmsdxcs In ittrl 
hi foil tiny < xu bum llvdro^in begins to bum 
it or bi low , x» lull e noon rc (pints a ml heat 
(800° to 1 01 Hi F ), and mn at tint tcin]*n ituro 
buiin xn> slowJ} ( onsiijiu nt ! y , xehire they aio 
toinlmutl, as in common mil, the timpenitiue 
])rcscnt is often suthcuntly high to igmte and 
consume tlx h^diogtn, while tlu c irbon remains 
urn handed is urnUr, oi passes aw ly as smoke, 
uiuonsuim d in i ltln r cast 

\ 11 tint Jus bun saul above, of caibon, as to 
air rcipuml In iting power or xaluc, utmost tem 
jHiituu, tinipciitun of ignition, eifeet of water 
jircscnt, md of «\ciss oi deficiency of air, applies, 
without moditu ition, to otu class of fuels — the 
] mi i ly i \i 1 mn u 1 1 ms me biding mthi ante, coke 
tiom mil, cliucoil iiom xeood and pc d, and tho 
ciihlci ot my <li sc nption of fuel r l he menru- 
bnstiblc is} i must be illoxxi <1 lor m calculating 
luatnig pmur oi xaluc , uul ilsn the volatile 
bodx *■ - mtiogen, sulpliui, ifct - the litta of which 
tmpuntly u uders tin fuel unmutable for many 
pm poses in the arts and in inuf u turcs 

I\ it, wood, ami coal, xvith the t xception of 
mthricite, contain liytliogui to m extent rarely 
c\c 1 1 ding 5 per cent A\ c hue seem that, com 
pmd xxitli c u bon, hydrogen ri ipurts thiec times as 
much in, and generitcs nearly four times as much 
lu it but produces 20 pci icnt Itss intensity of 
hi at, arul ignites at a much loxxer temperature, 
uul the combustion of wood coal, &c , is in these 
inspects modilicd according to the proportion of 
hydrogen present in them. 4 
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The following table shews the composition of Beclie Columns 8 to 12 are added to Illustrate 
British cool, as determined by Playfair and De la the process of combustion 
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ur Cliulcr 
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Carbon 

Hydros n 

Wftlofw j 
11 y li g**n i 
nu 1 Uxyaf » 

S ul | liur 

iin 1 

lne mi 
tiusellilf 

l Ash 

t arhou 

I Sulpliur 
jand NtiDgvii 

Uy*lru|ieu 

< arhou 

Total 
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Nitrogen 
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j Wales, 

! im Tn 

4 2? 

4 07 

2 41 

4 01 

4 01 

b7 e.o 

| (i ()h 

4 >7 

Hi 00 

flu «; 

1 to IB 

1 TVewc«8tle, i 

H2 12 

4 (»<• 

f» 40 

? 0 

1 77 

t 177 

AC) 00 

1 H <10 

4 Ml 

2A 22 

2*1 112 

1 // BO 

Lancashire, j 

77 'Ht 

4 1 i 

1 1(1 7 2 

2 74 

4 fill 

| 4 tin 

r 5 14 

, 1 MO 

4 A 1 

5 U 

20C>9 

1 « M 

1 Scotland j 

7« »l 

4 40 

n.'ni i 

| 2 11 

4 0 1 

t 01 

All 10 

1 l.lll 

4 40 

SH 14 

12 74 

! 1 .. 6 4 

! Derbyshire, 

7‘> hU 

i e.r. 

1 11 4> 

| 2 42 

2 CiV 

! *b» 

A(,f57 

j 1101 

I Cih 

21 01 

2(1 1»7 

1 u 03 

1 

1 

2 

1 3 

1 4 

5 

. 

1 G 

1 7 

l 8 

0 

10 

11 

12 


When < o il is In itcd in i itdort il yields \olitilo j ft mu iboi« uid lx hind tin lulliot fuel m front 
Hydrocnborm {<| a ), \i|iouuting to JO to I- jk i unt , It is is commonly dom, we thro ay tin ficsli fuel on 
of its w c iglii column 11) T h< hydrogen h is the top ot tin live toil, wi ink mi pt tlu process of 

lobbed tin tin l ot Si,\ turns it* own weight ot . i idt ition oml tin g isc ous ju»t ol tin fuel is thrown 

cirbon Winn hcah iml is nld«d to hu coil m I oil i ipidJy nit > tin tool ituiosphen above, the grate, 

a furnau tin •unit. usult ensues, so tint in using i uni docs not like fin until i tonsidu ible period 
on ll, r >0 to <»7 pu out oi ( u 1 kiii bm u on tin „r ik , I li t ehpsccl 'loom oidm iiy Inc ut< usds, wo might 

and 20 to ,J2 pt i Miit i ubon uul hydmgcu Icia* m j tli ul\ mti.i t<l<l (in o r i like sli ipe , suite d for 

to he bnuml in tin opt n spue il.ove tin l ml, or di iwmgloiw ud tin lilt! 

iscipt inn mi inn* il I ’or dime n mus ol lu hums, &o, set SllJlM- 

Tlu element * »t i hvdiuc ubon lit < oiisimn tl i Nt im 

not siinuJt irnoush but in sumsiiou Imst tin j I<onnn\ ot Inti an ill bt lu rf hc cured, first, by 

cai bon is st p*ii ik d Hum tin. built, tn m lijit j u ' ompli Inti pt lit 1 1 < oiubiiHtion both of tin bxed 
floitmg pirtnb > subs tpn ntlv huii is *oot <n j uni \olitih ]<nls «>t tb fin I , nni secondly, by 
smoke (ii not consume t» tin u tin hyelmgen bums, ( i«^ulituv f tlu .mount ol ur, is my execss ot tins 
and umiimimt itt s lu it to tin < ubon putnbs j b is to bt j.i td on to tlu < buriiu > it tin same lugh 

winch th< u ippt u is 11 mu I in u.lotu ot tin ttnipijitmt is tie tun pi odm ts oi t omlmstiou 

flmit indn ik s rlu kmpnikm pie sent mil if tin | 1 lu ibiuul uu t oi Mueity of tiul his i gre it 

tuupeiatiiu is sullen ntly hi_h tlu < ubon ol . ific < t cm the ^ n< i tl nitiitslH ol a toimtiy mu the 
which the limn is tom post d Ilium ibo, piodm mg | c omloi t ot its niliibj tints r l lie weilth md pros 
a furtln i linn is. ol lu it It not tlu Hum i it i ]»* i it \ of But mi must 1 m ittnlmkd in no small 
inoAts tinw ud, cools In coming ml, dull ml, uul cltgm to tlu ilnuul tin t <*f toil ill those districts 
fill illy b) u k i ml Miu.lvA , p c sing «iw i\ is such hoi both ot 1 ngl md md Scotlmd in which nonstouo 
complete coinbustion ot < oninuui coil, w. tlunfou i mos* tbmulnil, uul in w liu b, tlu itfoit, tin coni 
Htgure. not t.idv m An sulln u nt <|iiudit>, but ilso i * it (pint d t uni foi mu Ihm' it But c\cn for 
intensity ot In it ibow tlu fin 1 i lMjiuit i low I tb most oulinuy u ts ol tlom tit economy, tbo 
terupuaturc to s< p u it* tin t ubon lunu tin h>dio *< u itv oi iml m some puli ol tlu woild t huhi h 

gen a high* i k nipt i it m t toconsimu tin b> d»o f * u , ( mu 1 Jiuddup to tlu n mil ihitniits, an h list lt« 

and i still lilglu i t<. con uiru tlu < ubon o' tin d.und uu uj otlnis 1 « om ol tlu it gre lit st natuial 

flame In dost d fiunots sn< h is tin. c. of b uu l id\ inline < till, wood, uul pi it an tlu threw 

boikrs, while tin cmuir *>i m >uppli<d t ontmiu s j kinds ot liul pnmipilly ustd, coil bung indood 
pj^ttA unit »nu in i| i ut«t\ tlu \olitiJt bodies u< J tin A<g*1 ition ot fomni i g* -» oi i itlur of forinci 
evol\ul ilmo'.t jiuiuediitely itt< i fuelling, u l oelu p ieil penod) tin piodm t of tin lr HUriMhino 

would rt'piii. tor the moment, p* i haps loin turn s j uul then showers, trt isurtil up toi tin pieseni, 

the quantity oi m aaIiuIi is pissmg through r llu j peat, i nttid foim itu.n ( oil m iy be suel m 
\ olatile fin 1 is in <nii<t cjut nee ot the as nt <it lM, , gell( , d to be <d about tv ue the \aluu of wood a« 
carried oft pirtly umoiisunu d , md the ttinjtii jfml, weight im weight, in its In itmg power In 
tlire ill such Inmates is licqiuntly tejo low foi tin , those putiof the Avoiltl in which coal is not found, 
ignition of cuhon, is miv be huh from the coltun j oi to which it cannot be < isjly or is yet profitably 
of tlic fl uue , tlu told be ih i h iwng ibstr tried tin — c emvt yed, tlu }>rcse j v itu.u of fore s!h is of gle j at 

beat befort the ft mu 1) is l.t* n hub|« ted to it nnjunt me t , mel frees m not unfit <pie ntly plauk d, 

influence W c ictii to tin aiduh NAioki, <cj> 1 is m some ].utsol Ian ope , m hedge i cans md otlmr 
S0M1T1OV o>, lor m uioiint ot tin pirns which, wise, tludlv u* ordc r to provide x suj»ply of fuel 
have betn adopted to s*iurt perfeet combustion,! hoi the hunt i< ison, jK.llanling ih it hoi te cl to, the 
and thus ]>re\eijt smoke 1 join the ]nmcq>lcs 1>i tin bos b* ing used at fuil i ul the trunk lc*ft to 
involved, wc fdie.uld cxj.ect most since si wlnie tli* ]>rodnoe ju w Liam he w Onl^y He.me kinds of trees 
fuel 3S supplied by iriubmu il airuigeunc nts is, ue i*i ipk d to tliH mod* e»i treatment In soino 
regularly and uniformly an the m, and Avheit, in j icgion t , h cm some c>f the steppe a erf \sia aiul other 
addition, the body ot the linin' ( ih protected oi [treeless j.luns, tlu dned clung erf he rbivejreuw 
removed so far from bode r suit u • and other < oolmg [ mnmls is nmcli u-u <1 as fuel In cases of less 
agents ab is necessaiy to m unt mi t timporatuie jexteenn m .< suty, all kinds erf \ t getable refuse are 
within it sufficient for the thou .ugh ignition of the , use d 11m i, m many paith > tlu continent of 
“flame In house hres, where tin he at is lost if not ] Luiop. thing* u< ear* fully gdlmrcd up for fuel 
radiated forward into the room, tin cinders should j whu 1 m any part of Britain would most probably 
be drawn to the front, and the fresh fuel laid into i Ik burned on the' field, to got them out of the Way 
the vacant space behind The gases nse between I But it is not easy to compute the benefit derived 
the two, and being highly heated, form a Bheet of J by many parts even of Britain, particularly the 




FUENTE DE OVEJTJNA— FXTERTEVENlUBA. 


inland parts, from the recent great increase of the 
facilities of communication and of the trade m 
coal 

FUENTE DE OVEJUNA (The Sheep nr 11), 
v a small walled town of Spain, m tlif province of 
Cordova, and 44 mile* north west of the tow n of 
that name, is situate d on the crest and side s of i 
conical lull, be twe i n two of the uppoi br trie he s 
of the Ouachita At th< foot of the lull, uni on 
its western side, are the wells from which tin-, 
town hat> derived its n uni It his maim fu tuns 
of linens, woollens, md hallirr Coal s< aim occur 
m the vicirutj Top ihout 5500 

FUE'NTES DE ONOltO (Tin hoiintmx, of 
Honour), a small villus of S dun met, Spun on 
the Portuguese frontier, II miles We t of < mdid 
Rodrigo, is well known as tin sec lie of cun of tin 
important batiks <>t flu 1 \uiihu1u \V u Ik tween 
the* English unde l We llington, and Hit J‘n in 1 l mule l 
Mttssena Wellington, who hid ie soiled to dude 
battle, duw up his toucs between the Goi uni tin 
Aguoda, Iils line. e. \te Tiding ninth ind south foj ihout 
seven miles, and hi » light wing stn t< lung two 
milts south of F cle Onoio On the jd \l iy 1SJ1, 
this vxllige w is heicely ittieknl hv i strong body 
of French troops, who foiitd the I< nglish inun the 
streets, md yuic not di lodged until the LiOcdi, 
i unforced by three n Laments, dio\e them by i 
tcnihe e bulge liom Linn ]>osition, with i los-» in 
allot 100 men On tin r >tli the bittle piopei com 
iucuced The Flinch, nine li stionge t thin tin it 
piiUTiu c both in < iv.ili} md infintry, issuleil \V e l 
lingtou s light with oMiwln lining minibus md 
although piodlgic i ol \ iloul were pi lloiiur d by tin 
English as m the c i°e of It wist y s btiguh of lnw ,c 
artillery, w hie h cut its w iy tluough jl solid body 
of civilry then light wing w is tunnel, uni then 
position lost Niwr (luting tin wuw«n tin In/lidi 
fortes molt peiilouslv situited Me mwhile it 1 
do 0, on Ailne h Wellingtons ft ft wing now listed 
a he itt battle was be tug fought Tin time l' ngli-di 
re gniicnN wln> had been lett in eneupitnm mule i 
di sprite lesutinee mimst osuling mullitude 
The tight kiste <1 hue till o\ tiling, t i infm e inn ills 
having been brought up eui be>th sides, uni tin 
night closed upon tlx English holding tin mils 
above tin town me l tin i< tiling regiments of tin 
French The lo«s ot the lilies unounted to J 500, 
while that of the French av is stiteal at the time to 
ht tie ally 5000, and aa an ccrtnuly gi e ate l thin 
that ol the alius Neither irm} could cluin a 
decided achantagi m this bittle, but its u suit 
was, that ou the 10th, the Phi itch were fe»rccd 
across tlio Portuguese frontier, uni thus uidtel 
the Freuch mission ot Portugal 

FU'ERO, a Spimsh Avorel dimed tiom Lit j 
forum , signifies strietly, the seat of justice, jnriselie i 
tion In tins list senses it was transient d to » olh i | 
tious of laws, and specially to tlx eivx rights 
granted hy the kings to iiidmduil uties the most 
famous of which weie the fuoro ot Loon ud 
that of Naxcra As these city charters contained 
for the most part special libeiUts, concessions, and 
privileges, the word fuero became current ehieHv 
in this sense, and was particularly so applied to 
designate the body of pnviltges and liberties that 
made up the constitution of Navarre, and of the 
three Basque provinces of Biscaya, A lava, and 
Guipiucoa. These are the fuoros the maintenance 
of which gave rise to w xrs m the*. Basque proamcec 
m 1833 The fueros of other province's and cities 
of Spam have been long extinct. 

TWse Baseme fueros are grounded on the old 

I faws of the Visigoths, and grew up m the period 
between the irruption of the Moors into the Spanish 
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peninsula and the consolidation of the Spanish 
monarchy nnder the House of Hapshurg The same 
was the case in the half Basque province of Navarrfe, 
which formed an independent Kingdom under its 
own serve reigns The fueros are thus the product of 
the aucicnt Gothic laws— those fertile sources of 
modern rights— and the new circumstances m which 
the y \v t rc plae ed They resulted by dc gree s, here as 
else where , m a struggle between the people and the 
princes, and the ^ development forms m interesting 
i h iptc r in the historj of modern r onstitutionahsm 
I hey were it first only pri\ lieges md statutory 
lights gr inte el to single plxes, ami from those 
w e re f xtt nele d to olhe rs By the mtrodix tion of the 
ie pie '.ml itiv» element of the Fortes, md extension 
o\ * i whole piovmce s tlx y w< ie then transformed, m 
\ ii tue <»t tlx jt in til liw <w eustom, into constitu 
turn il lights o* these pi ounce** and were m time 
collide el nxl iormilly emboeheil ml s me tinned oa 
sixh It aa I** in Ibis w iytliit the fix io ot Naa irrt, 
which hid bull grovvm * into e onsisfc iu V foi eon 
tulles juiaiousIa w«ie in 12 {(», elurin., the contests 
b« twee ii king Ilxe.bild nxl Ins ( 'oi te s collected 
md ice ewdi el md n in nil yet uncle 1 the title of 
i'tnhihn h> th! fit // 7 thaf(fr> I udmmd the Oathohc, 
\\lx» uinfeel divine Asitli the clown of Gas tile, 
uiiiuf lined tlx iixio , idiptmg them to the new 
nl them to ( 1 id ih r l lx ii h iding juovisiona arc 
these I he ( oife liose ii loi thru years, and con 
sisting of tlx tl estite ol eh i 'y , 1 mbits, anrl 
commons ue to met yeuly md without thou 
consent no 1 i\v e m he p iss» l, oi my Hung ot import 
anee undeitxken I lx government consists ot tho 
mu ioy,w lio preside sin tlx t'oites wxl Groat Council, 
tlx (wieit ( dune il ol \ i\ nr* (i l>oely sum] u to the 
old 1 i* in Ii p uli mu fits) md tlx < out idtu 1 1 , before 
yvlixli ill ie counts ot ie ye mu mil t vpcndituic must 
hi 1 ml r l he te i , nee custom house or te>U but xt the 
troiiti l, uni \u pt tlx tj'fling glint of 170,000 
ie ds, nothin" lb>\\s into flu loyal tic ismy All 
these fm i«is tlx king must bind JuinseJi by a idyil 
o ith te* ill Hilt mi 

In the loielslup (St noix / ol Pose ty i, the fueros 
gitw up m tlx contests ot tlx* inhabitants w r itli 
tlx ii count's They were fust < olle e ted into a code 
by Fount In in in H71 which, aftei the final union 
ot Ihse \\ i with Gxstih yy ij it e ast (172b), e ompleted, 
ind undiiinul by King Glnihs 1 (the German 
empeioi Gli n li s V ) Aeeoiding to this cliaiter of 
rights, < v c i y ne av 4 Lord ’ - for only so do the Biscay- 
uis style the king ot Spun is them prm eo— fourteen 
ycais old must e omt into tlx 1 country Authin a year, 
ind tike \ lie oxth to uphold tlic file i os in e'ertaill 
pi u e s i]»])<wnti cl te*r th it pm poHO Tlx government 
(oiisists of a durigidoi, ij*|iomtrd by the ‘Lord,’ 
xnel two deputies the'se, axleel by six regulores, 
md fnnning the re ^liniento, c oiielue t the .acluniinjtra 
tion But the Mipicnu jxiwtr ie sides m tin General 
Asse mblv (Junti General), Avhich meets yearly under 
tlx tree it Guernie i, and regulates all the affairs of 
the loidship, and appoints the deputies and regi- 
dore s Justice is administered, in the fust instance, 
bv the lit uti n mts (J'enente's) of the 1 corn gulor , m 
tlx second, by the corregidor and deputies, and m 
tlx third, by the 1 royal court at Valladolid Othei 
privileges are, that e\cry Bi^eay m of pure blood is 
counted noble, that except the post office there is 
to be no roy il gfcxemmg board in the prm mcc , that 
Bwa\ uis aie not bound to serve m the Spanish 
anny, nor to recci\e Spanish tioops. The fueros of 
A lay a and Guipuzcoa are of antilogous ongrn and 
character, but differing in details Those fueroa" 
were almost entirely abolished by Espartero, but 
were restored by Queen Isabella in 1844. Seg 
.Spain 

FUE'RTEiFENTU'RA. See Ca-NTAkiks. 




FUG^Fuarrms slave law 


JTUGJB. See Maumno Fugje. 

JTTGA'BO, the name of a well known stop of 
the Ante kind in continental organs of 4- feet 
pitch, and sometimes of 8 feet pitch, of a small 
scale, made of wood or tin , in tone it is os piercing 
as the gamba* but much clearer 

FUGGER, one of the most remarkable families 
in Germany, which, rising l>y industry and com 
merce, has founded numerous lines of counts, and 
even princes The ancestor of the family w is John 
F, master weave 1 in Gubin nui Augsburg His 
eldest son, John F, ie quot'd bv manngi, iu 1170, 
the freedom of Augsbuig, and Ik gut to cany on a 
trade in linen along with wt«mng F> a second 
marriage, in 1382, with the d mghtei of a councillor 
he hod two sons uul fom diughters Tins John F 
was one of tin count il ot twt l\i ((in Du AuvUn, 
"the twelve is ) in the we i\ei guild, and in i^sessoi 
of the famous Ft hmgeiiclit p| v ) or s« < it t tiibun il 
of Westphali i He tin d m l 100, and li It w li it w is 
a large fortune foi the turn 1000 gulch ns oi dm ins 

His eldest son, Andiew F mult mu li good usi of 
his shale of thf min i t met tli it lit got tin mint 
of ‘tin Full Fmiiu i * Bv mairiigt, hi jniimhd i 
noble line winch liowt vtr, dud out in 1 >81 John < 
set ond soil, faoob F , w ho <iu d in 1 100 w is mi pi mu 
and 1 twelve i' of tin 1 \uiui .uiltl, uul tmm lit Id 
in high csbein b> lus it How iih/iiis lit w i'. t)i» 
first of the Duggers tint hid i lumsc in Aug lung, 
and he ihi idy earned on m t vtuism e mnrm re e 

Of lus si\m thnt, 1 ImJi < mi '» md 

Jacob II , by nu uit of uidiishv ibilitx nul nittg 
nty, extendi d tin n buMin n to m i \1i n>rebn u ^ 
degree, anti 1 ml tin found it um foi tin pdmv 
days oi the fundi lh*v mmnd into tin iiobh I 
houses, and win l used Uv the Lmpt tot M ixmnlian 
to the rank of nobles The ttnjKioi mortgaged to 
them, foi 70,000 gold gnldi ns, tin county of Knt h 
berg and tin loidsbip <>[ Wcisx nlinru mil lice uni 
from tin ni ifttiwirds, llii'uijh flu iintbilum <»i 
Popt Julius II , 170,000 tltu it^ to nsist in canyiug 
on the war agnnst Vtnue l inch I’ boin 14 U, 
died 1H0, devote d lnmself spt 1 1 illy to the t < iuiikik 
that he opened up with Vustrn, uul tin n w is 
almost no object tli it dul not e nti i into lus ‘■pi eul i 
tions , tv e.u the ro iste r pin c s of Albi it Jhiri i went 
through his hinds to Italy 3 u •>!> F, bom 14V) 
died l'iS"), i n^age d in mining, lu 1 iruu d tin minis 
m Tyrol, and ucumuhtid jtiiuunv we iltli , In lent 
to the Archduke ot Austin 150,000 guldens uul 
built the migmhcent e nth ot f uggi i iu, in Ip j 
Thus the wealth of tin Fuggns went on meu ismg 
Their wares went to ill 1 uuK md se irtc i roiel or 
sea but bore thur wagons <u ^lims 

But it was under (hubs v that tin House 
attained its greibst >H mlowr Jac ol» having died 
childless, and tin 1 undy ot Ilrnli bung ilso 
extinct, the forturu s uul Bph udoui of tin house 
rested on the sons of Gior/i F,who ebed in 1500 
At lus death, he left thru sons, oik of whom, 
Marcus, entered the church the two youngei, 
Raimund and Antony < imcd cm the tmsiness, 
and became the tounch i s oi tin iwo ehitf and still 
flourishing lines of the House of Tugger The two 
brothers were zealous C itbolics, and with thur 
wealth supported Eck m his opjmsitnai to Lather 
During the diet held by (Murks V at Augsburg, in 
1530, the emperor lived in Antony F \ splc udid 
house in the Wine Market < >u this occasion, he 
raised both brothers to the rank of counts, and 
invested them with the still mortgaged properties 
of Kircliberg and Weiasenhom , and a letter under 
the imperial seal conferred on thorn the rights of 
pnnoes For the support they afforded him in his 
expedition against Algiers m 1535, they received 


the right of coming money Antony F, at his 
left six millions gold crowns m ready money, besides 
jewels and possessions in all parts of Europe and hi 
both Indies It is oi him that the Emperor Charles 
is said to have i marked while being shewn the 
royal trcasuiy id Paris ‘There is a linen-wettVSr 
in Augsbuig tint could pay all that out of his own 
purse. 

The Fmperoi Ftidmand II raised the splendour 
of the Houhi of F still higher while confirming 
the impcnal lcitei of Charles, by confcmng great 
addition il pmdegiB on the two oldest of the 
i umlv, (\ Mills John and Ituoinc The Tuggers oon- 
tmiud sti ' ii nobles to c my oil then commerce, 
ami furthu nun esul thur lmnieiiHc wealth. They 
att mu d tlu highest posts m the empire, npd several 
pnuuly lum^M pnded themselves on their alliance 
with tlu House oi Fuggei M hey pcmissed the most 
extensive bln un i and collections of objects of art, 
m nut umd p until s and musicians, and liberally 
tiKouiigid ut md Benin c Then houses and 
glide ns wuc iiustu pnus of the' aulutoctuns and 
tisti ot tin turn s Time is thus nothing mu edible 
in the' story ill it Antony F , on one' ore ision when 
( huJis V was lus u itor, lighted ft fno of emna- 
nioii wood with the empiioFtt bond for money lent 
him 

A\ Ink thus indulging m Hph'ndour, they were not 
h ss be nt on doing good Hindi, George, and Jacob, 

I 1m' sons oi tin beneficent ) t< oh, bought bounces in 
one of tin suburbs of A ugrtburg, pulle d thorn down, 
end buill 108 sin ilk t house s wJinh tht'y let to jKior 
e iti/i ns it i low iviit M Ins w is the' origin of tho 
* Fuggt is i, whuli still it in uus imdoi the same 
li tun, with ill own wnlls mcl gates Many other 
is m voU nt institutioiiM were Ret on foot by Antony 
F md lu soil'- It is questionable if wo an to 
i mli mumg tin ’i In ne fictions the ir tailing tho 
It suits to Aug lung, and giving them buildings aud 
it vumes foi 1 1 olligi , (Lnn h, and stliool Thr race 
is still c outturn d fti the iwo print ipil linos of 
Ji unnirul and Anfony, besides collateral branches 
Tlie don i it ms ut c bully in IUuliil. A collection of 
port i i’U oi the most important imiubiis of this 
gn it hi ni m i vi cute el by Horn in ( Mist oh ot Ant 
we ip, ippe in el it \ngsbuig (l r )‘M it ni q ) This 
collection pncii ise d to 127, w il h ge no Llogms written 
m Liiin) w is it puiilihlo <1 by the brothers Kalian 
( \ugsbmg KiiS) , md in J/ f >l, i m w Lchtion of tho 
vorU, nt ill further mipicmd, uul containing 139 
poiti ills, v\as published it Mm, undei the* title 
/W of lu < (( r«<ri < 1 (it i ,Tlt 

MIGJTVllON A Hintcnct' of f agitation m 
Sent! md oncsjionds to outUwiy in a cnminal 
pru( f ^ m Fmrl md, and is pionouneed whore a 
person fide, to appe u to iinswet to a criminal pro 
m t ution ig mist linn Amongst c>tln r cotihi ejucnuH, 
it * ntnli the esclie it of Ins whole mnv iblc property 
to the etown »Sc « Js HPVi 

FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW Slavpg being 
regarde d as property, thmL r H uul not persons, as tho 
Foi rum law puts it, the* ixistenco in every state m 
which si im ry e xi Is ot i J lw nvognising tho nght 
it f Hi inastei to n claim lu» property follows as a 
logic il cou sc epic ne i Ae e orduigly, the constitution 
of the l niteel *Stites of Am me a having reeog- 
tusccI slu i ry or 1 m rvicc,’ as it is gently termed by 
Aiuniun writers, nccessanly containoa a number 
jot mu-tiiunts for its enforcement By art 4, s, It 
of tii it doc unit nt it ih doc Jai e it that persona held to 
service oi labour in one dnt* , under tho laws thereof, 
.md cRcajiing into another, hIluII lie delivered Up, On 
claim of the jvrty to whom such service or lftbont 
m&y be due In furthe ranee of this provision, the 
laws of New York have provided for Oh* arrest of 
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PCH-HE— FtJH-KEEN. 
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A double fugue begins it oiui with two ubp < t> in | throughout, is m tin following from Mo/art’s 
differ* nt parts, both ot which am strictly tic.ited 1 ffi'jittnn 
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A free fuepv is th it 111 whieh the subjeet mel 
counter point m not s^iictlv tr< it * <1 throughout, 
but raixul up with mtinnidiiti luimonu md 
nieiH not coimmcd with th* subject while tin 
rules of the fugue an notngidl> uliondto 

The fugue lias alwiys lion md will lontinm to 
be, tstumed by (iu\ sound musiuin not fiom itc 
being the most diflu ult st\h of t omposilion, but 
from its not being «*ul*j* 1 1 to e ijuim md fi hum 
The fugms of bull, Hand* I uul other enmj>osers 
possess the sum mb rest for tin ]>i 1 si nt turn as 
they kav( done hn 1 e m 1 it ioih p lot Vlthough tin 
fugue is held by rumv to bi i mo nut bum il 
study, which can be composed 01 written puulv by 
rule and calc id ition, still it undoubte dly holds out 
to a conipo^roi gcniu 1 wide field for great mcl 
beautiful tlbcts, as well as pmilur irtutu com 
bmations Tlie be «t work** on tin Jugiw ire )>v 
Harping, Albrei litslmgcr, kimbergci, and the J iti 
Professor H W J)clin of Jhilm 

FUH HE, or FTH HI MIL the first of tin 
file emperors of l huia th it flourish* d in the 
mythological period He minuted the people m 
the art of rearing rattle, and inve ntid the pfi Ltrd, 
or eight combinations of lcnir «*tioh« s, to express the 
changes of natiue Tin. chief invention, lowevei 
•was that of letters, by drawing up th# two linear 
tables called Ho too and Lo-shoo, w lueli he copied 


fiom th b <h of 1 di igori using fiom the* deep 
Ace 01 eh ng to aiiot he 1 u count, knotted cords, 20 
jin he s long, weu u nl je>r writing, till 'iHangke, 
the nmmbi of 1 e one lived tin uh 1 of characters 
Jrom h 1 mg llw fnotpi nits ol luiels on tin sands 
] instituted 1 1 m uge mventeelthe musical instill 
me nt e tiled / nt md t night the tit of fishing It 
H ( h XI 111 t lie* peisemfies A eonelltUUl of 8oe.il ty 
Hi hid i In id with piojeetions like the horns of 
m ox, m l Ihe body of i eli igon S111 trf/e king, 

1 21 22 h mg ke i n e (he full, 1 p 0 , Lllt/lail, 

hltft/i u 1/ < /inn < 1 /tsOnt/ 1 p INI 

M IlklhX,<-rH M A V (11 ippy h tablished, 
or IJn < on uinin itiou of Nippon si), one of the 
(item in 11 itiin* piovinees of ( Imi 1 It Jus to 
tin s tilth of Nile ke mg, oitwecn Uie jiAiallels 

of 2t m*l ‘2S IT, md 1 , Inf keel by tin groat 

oeniiein ru i r t of mount mis tint hi pirates South- 
t ivt< 1 n ('Inn 1 born tin ml ind province s Together 
with the »ii Mines of he mg se , Kwaug tung, and 
a portion of Nun mi and Hu-pih, i* forms the 
hill/ pi t t mn or < him Projif/- Jt is a black-tca 
district, md piodmes buhy and wheat The 
pi me ip d ri mts * j 1 1h« 1 m 1 1 ge km on, and mulberry 
On it*' e oant ail situate, d tile porta of Pll-choW 
(the* i } ut all n id b»o), or Hia mum (the gate or 
harboui ot Hu), opened by the treaty of Nankin, 
2 ffth August l*i 42 fcet Cjiiva The ialaud of 
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Formosa and the'Pang-hoo group are included in 
this province Area, 53,480 square miles, pop 
22,699,460 

FUHNEN (Dan , Fyen ), the largest of the Danish 
islands after Soelajid, is bounded on the W by the 
Little Belt, which separates it from Jutland and 
Slesvig, on the N by tho Odenset Tiord, mi tin 
E. by the Great Belt , and on the S bv the Littk 
Belt, and by the lsliud of Lange land, whuh is 
incorporated with it in om cirelr, 01 s tiff, of the 
kingdom Tin aiea of this prov mt c is about J2S0 
square miles, and the population ncaily 200 000 
The coast is generally rugged and inudi mdaitul 
With bays or ijords , but the mt< nor is 11 it i Mipt 
towards the south and -wist wh<n tin u is a 
range of hills rising to about 5(H) in t Tin 1 nnl 
which is well wafirtd by jririil sin ill >tn mis, 
is fruitful indwell tnltiv itul piuduuug abundmt 
crops of unils Bailiy oits, bin kw In it, iyt 
flax, and hemp an /low u m 1 irg* r qu intitu . ih m 
are rtqiural (oi home consumption Hom y is il o 
largtly oxpotted 'Flu J (1 hms<s an m gn it 
request, and 1 irg( limnbus of tins*. miimb, and 
of a fine brad ot hound < itfch m mini illy si nt 
out of tho lsl md Tin pi mime of l' 1 is dividal 
into the two h iiliwu ks of Od( nsa iml S\indborg 
The pnneipal towns m Odmsu (q v ), Suudhoig 
(q ) and Nybnrg (pop {0001, a foitdud town on 
the last roast, and flit most dmet poit oi tom 
mumcatiou with Setlmd, mil me niorahh is hiving 
been tin mat of tin mmiil Dnuhof, or nu ctmg 
of tho Stitts, instituted m I HI l>\ Vildnnar IV, 
and tor tin vutory gumd m 105 1 ) by tin Dams 
and their alln s ova the vSwi di s 

FULAUh fpiopulv, FuHt i (smg Pul to), < ill* d 
also Fell mi (sing Bait llaiubi), lull it uitl FuUm| 
thunimi of a widely ipu id m gio pioplt m Uppci 
Sfnlan, regnding whose ongm that is muth 
di\ ersity oi oiun ion M En hw ildt (m l Journal ih 
hi fiOUt (t , 1SJ| \ol l p 2, tt S( (J ) 

has tilth aiound to umuu t than u dli tin Mdiys 
ill the far Fist, but, luoidin*' to J >i Firth, mat 
of lus arguments an ot my tonstcjuaia ’ 5 it Di 

lJartli him w. If is of opinion tlut‘thai on in i to 
hi sought foi in tho dm c lion oi tin lat, but tins’ 
lie adds ‘nfus to in ig* whuh loi us l envihqml 
inimpomtribh il uhiitss ’ llu F lust am igi into 
tho light of lnstoiy ibout tin bi inning of tin 14th 
c, when, is wc li un fiom Aimn d I»du’s //Won/ oj 
Sudan , two im minis of llu tnbi wait on i j*li 
gious mission fiom Mtlh, on tin huideis of Sene 
gam hi a, to tin king of Bmnu I he lmpoitmu of 
tln>s madait lus m tin f u t, tint it sluws tbit 
m the diwn of tlitu hi toiy is ins invariably 
been tht tase m Uta turns tin (ours of tlit 
tribe was trom wt st to no/ uni ilso, tint it the 
eaily ptnod rtfurtd to, tlu> inn distinguish! d 
for that lehgious k lining whuh still (huntaaes 
them Afta the 11th c siimssne sw unis of 
F appeirtohwi lift tht kingdom ol Mi lie, oi tin 
mountainous region of Fululu, md to lu\c spu id 
themselves our tho gn ittr pm lion of Mmiu, 
‘absorbing and incorjior iting with thansthis 
diiteriut ind quite distinct nitumil ehmouts, which 
have given to thin commun ty i utlur varying 
and undecided iharaitei * llimc originate the am 
Hiding accounts of ti uilhrs, some of whom spi ik 
of the F is diffoi mg little hom tin negroes, others, 
»as having their katuies md skulls eist in the 
Fanopean mould, while Bow r en «h tribes those of 
Aoruba as being some blnk soim almost while, 
and many of a mulatto tolour, vaiying from daik 
to very bright Mmy other tribes, which have not 
been quite absoilxd bv the F, ire yet so fn 
blended w T ith them, that they have lost their native 

cso J 1 


idiom altogether, and speak the language of the 
predominant race, which is termed the Fulf tilde. 
The F are not all under one ruler, they a re a race, 
not a nation, and have founded many kingdoms, 
such as those of Stikoto, Gando, Tnnbo, Ac. The 
(udlfhs tribes belonging to their stock are generally 
divided into four gioups or families, the Jel, the 
B‘ 1 1 , the 86, and the Bert Most of them became 
< (inverted to Mohammedanism about the middle of 
the 18th < , and in 1802, under the Imftm Othman, 
( o i miu net d a icligious war on the surrounding 
pig ms, winch terminated prosperously m the estftb- 
Jislimait of thi gitat Fulah empire of SokotO 
Othmm dud in a sort of fanatical ecstasy or 
in id ness m ISIS The F arc industrious and 
im Inn d to ti ulc , tiny woik iron and silver, manu- 
1 ictim with git it in itmss uticles in wood and 
kathi r, md w< ivc vinous duriblc fabrics They 
aic by tii tin most inl< lligent of the inhabitants 
of StuKu, and Iuk, besides mosques, schools m 
ilinont ill tin lr towns 

FIJ'LGRUVf m Met banns, is the prop or fixed 
point ou wliuh i level moves Stc Lrvhie 

FULDA, a town of Germain, m the electorate 
oi Hi ssr Cisstl, 54 miks south of Cassel, is 
])h mntly situital ou i using ground on tho nght 
bmk of tht Fulfil, i fousidaible wtream, which, 
mmg tiom tin wt <orn Inst of the llliongebirge, ui 
B iv un, Mows no vaid through Hisse Cassel, and 
unites with tin A • rra on the ITanovcnin border, 
iUi r i cum so of j 10 milts It is i pietty town, 
smiomuhd by r obi wills, uul lus a market-place, 
two squuis, uul aglit subuibs One of the chief 
buildings is llu citiudiil, the fourth church that 
las ban built on this siti Jt is a handsome 
ninth in. smu tin* ind e*)\ns tho sbrme in which 
tin body of St Boiufuius was dtpositid after his 
mm d<r by tin 1 u tins m 754 The other notable 
''tnu luu lit llu julia, foiun ily the residence of 
tin puuu bishops oi F , the ( hurt li ot St Michael, 
lomuhd in 822 i cMnnasmm, schools of ait and 
in unit u tnu s, and i public libr uy F has acquired 
i n put limn loi its liuui m uiufu iuus, it has 
iho (xitiant t l iblislmu nts for the manufacture 
ol v un g ir md bin , with dyt woiks, tmnencs, and 
wining J\>p H 000, mostly Bom m Catholics 
Du pioviiu e oi Fuldi, ot whuh F is tho capital, 
tonus put of what w is ioimaly the grand duchy 
of Fulda 'Dus tcmtoiy was mtorjiorated with 
the gi ind dm by ot l<r mkfurt by Napoleon in 1810, 
uul a dal to Frussia m 1815, but immediately 
afteiwaiils w is muh ovir to Ilesse-CasscL 

FIILGOltA hu Laxtie\ my 

FULGURITES (L it , julrpir, lightning), tubes 
fornn d oi v ltniu d s md, whit h .are foimd m sand- 
butks, and m soils consisting chiefly of silicious 
sand, md ue attnbuteil to tin action of light- 
ning melting md vitrifying the santL They 
wire iir'.t discovered in 1711 by tho pastor 
lit ini in it M issel, in Silesia, and have since been 
found in many plias but then origin was first 
pointed out by I)i Hent/tu in 1805 They are 
hom a quirtei of au inch to two inches and a half 
in dmm tu, their internal suiface of a perfectly 
glassy subhtmee, hard enough to scratcn glass, 
and to give fire with steel 'liny are usually, but 
not ilw ays, placed vertically in the sand, become 
n u row »r downwards, and somi tunes divide und 
subdivide into branch( s -- The effects of light ning 
M ( in to be exhibited also m some places on. rocks 
by vitrification and the production of a sort of 
en unci, sometimes assuming the form of beads. 

FULHAM, formerly a village, but now a suburb 
of London, in the south of Middlesex, on the l eft 



EARTH. 


bank of the Thames, tax miles south-west of St 
Paul’* 

FUXIOA. See Coot 
F tJIil'GUtiA. See Pochard 
FULLER, Andrew, an emmcnt Baptist minister, 
and theological and coutrov t-rsial w riter, the son of 
a small farmer, was born at Wit hen, Cambridge 
shire, February 6, 1754 lie received the rudiments 


the Marquis Ossoli, to whom, though many, 
younger than herself, she was married in *«©«- 
her 1847 She took the deepest interest, {ft she 
cause of Italian liberty , and during the Siege o£ 
Komi, m 1849, devottd herself with nnturmg assi- 
duity to the caic ot the sick and wounded In May 
1850, she kiid hei husband sot bail for America $ 
but a violi nt storiu having arisen when they were 
nuir the coast ot the United Status, tho vessel 


of his education at the fric school of Soliam, and m • fi tiuck oil lire Island Beach, Long Island, m the 
hts youth w/is pimtipally engaged m agricultur il morning oi the lbth of July, and a few hours 
labours In his 17th year, hi Incline a member of jftei went to puces. Among thosi who ]>embed 
a Baptist ckmth at isoham, and m 1775 he was M f rt \ hi IVI in | ills and Marchioness Ossoli and their 
chosen pastoi of a tougiig ition at that plico* His cluld 

small stipend ol £21 per innum he * nde ivoured to I v ^ _ v t% 

increase by kc< ping, firbt a bin ill shop, aud then a j FULLER, Thomas, R I) au t iniuent Lnglish 

school In 1782 In rimond to Ki tt< i mg, Ninth ! Liston an md divine, w\is born m 1008 l at A Id winkle, 

amptonshiri, to tiht tht pistoi it» of a congregation I North urmtonslmc, of whuli parisli Ins father was 

there On tin foimition, in 1792, oi tin Baptist ) h»r Hi w is « diluted at Queen's toll ege, Cam- 
Missionary Society 1 a Ur ('any, hirnsi If indchviii brnlgi, and gioatlv distinguished himself by hu 
other mmistt rs, lie w is ipj nun ted its stciituy, ind ‘pphi ition to study He took the iltgcio of AB 
the whole of his futuu life was divottd to tin 111 lh‘24, uul tint of A M m 102b He stood so 
admmistr ition ot its all ms In 17‘Hhe published ! high ill the estimation oi his mlhgi thit, bifore he 
a controversial treatise, mtiikd Y In (\ih umtic and . ^ ^ y^ais of igt, lie w is appointed to St Remits, 

Socmuin St/ittnn unman d and c ompated «s to Dainl>ndg« , and oiquiiid gu it .popularity as a 
their Moial Tnidemy (Bond hvo) Tkih woik w is , I»iwlm s <‘ 0 » bo ''as tolliUd to anrebend 

attacked by L)r Toulmm md Mi Kentish, uul V , balisbuiy Lathi dial, md ol>t uned a fellowship 
replied m a p implih t, entitle d hoctnuintsm Jnd<fn 1 JI) ‘Sidney Sussex College His first publication. 
Mi (Bond 1 7°>7, Svo) Ills ntlui puncipil publii i i " ls «■ !><>«■ w, entitle el JhituT v Hnnous bw, Hearty 
tionsaic Tlu Gosptl iKoim JG/„oG< lipstom , 1797), 1 and Jlnuy Punnhmud* (1031, 8vo) 

and Erpositoi y Jh^tomst on tin B mL of Huusn{2 j) 1 "" ls 11( xt pie suited b> tin leitory of Broad 


vols Svo, Bond 1800) He w is also the inthor ot 
a variety of single sumons uni pimphlits 'J'ln 
sense, bagacity, uul th«>iou_,h] y pi u tic d kiiovvledge 


\\ inelseu, Durst thlilli , pubhshe d his Hmtoiif of the 
Holy M tn at Dunbudgo m 1019, and m 1040 
li move d to lioudon, wliero lie was chose n lecturer 


of mankind whuli tin so untune ibspltj, have 1 ^ ^i\oy iMiutcli m the Strind The Bumo 
won fox F tin titl. ot ‘flic Fi uxUlm of Th.olonj ’ I Y“r, he «» i m. mbu ot thx Convocation at 
He .lied JVliy 7, 181 r > Thm ...lh.txd uhtunib ot i W.stmmstxi, and one ot the achot committee 
his works li iv< been published, besides Aim ru an j appointed to draw up new c inons for the better 
reprints, the first m 10 vols Svo, the second in government of tilt chinch During the civil war 
5, and the third m 1 royal 8v o A volume of , hi uUiticd firmly to the loyal cause, and share dm 
his treatises was ie published in Bohn’s Btuulud ds lcvtims In 1040, hovvevei, he 1 was chosen 
Library, with a Mcmoii by Ins son F ’a Mnnou ] httuit i, first, it St (’hint nt’s Lano, Lonibaid Street, 
of the liei Samnil Pwm of Jm nunijlnun is muck 
esteemed as i rdiginut) biogriph) 

FULLER, Sarah Mviuarit, Mari ilium ss 
OssiHJ an Amem in laely, whose tilents, rvn nidi 
vidnality of rhai ittei, and untune iy ele ith, give to 
her lnstoiy a pe euli n md li ign mten st w is bom 
at Cambridge port, m M *bSdcliti-.e tts, in 1x810 Liielei 
the can of Imr fithei, i li\v\ei md member of 
Congit sh, she was t illy ami thoioughlv mstimted 
m the elassie s Tt is it 1 ited til it lit me d to b »\ ejf 
her, while still i chilel, that aln ‘knew more j/itiu 


mel ifb'rvv uels at St llrnb’s A bout 1048, ho was 
]»rc se nteel to the livnm of Walthun, in Essex In 
1 (>”»(), In published i ifeogi ipluc il at count of tho 
Holy Bind entitled A Prn/fth buffo of Palextin* 
and tin (Uni fun 'i flnnoj (iolio, with maps and 
views', inel Ab>l Jtrdniuts i eeilbetioii of lives of 
model i divines In IGm, he published it London 
The Chunk Hinton/ of Britain , jiom th< Berth 
of JtHnn ('hint until tin tjurr 1048 (folio) In 
10*»8, he lee eiveel the living of Cx unford, Middle 
m v, in«l it the Restoiation lit was reinstated 
m his j re be ml of Salisbury, of which he had been 


, ! . 1 1 I, , I c i 4 1 Ml I i v MV 1 1 1 a \>ir \9i- wmvu UD uau i/rvu 

and bieek Uxu. bal Ui. ]«of«sajrs At *^>ry ,, m ' d , th , ivhamentan^ He wa» also 
early age, she hod ilso ihmU gr.at .„,cn. \ m , KllllUd ,* h Uln , xtrax.rdxx.aiy to tho king, and 
French and tal.au Ut„ Uu .hath of Lx . . xllxxr , ( “ d(li D t) \ t e ull hridgo h v royal manlunus 
in 1835, she ljccaun tx u hi. of LuxmiupH ,n 1J« tun, (1|((l A t j, )W ,T 1Ju 4 nu „ u) B -,„k, 
and subscxmcntly .j. xl ot v s. hoo] at pox n , U o/ El ,;Und, was puf.lishcl at Lon- 

dence, Bhode Island In 18 }<», she ,ml.l.sh«l a trans- ■ iW m )Wj2 f (>ll 7 Valuablx fo. th. ...torma- 
latlon of EcUxxmxnns , o,„ njaUon, wUh M , t|on t umUin , „ rovlm U 1 history, it abounds 

She became, in 1840, xdilor of thx ; 7W, a {KHmli. al Jn i, 10)jraphltal anexiotx, witty r< mirk, and acute 
instituted for tin idxocxcy and .UI fusion of Irans j o)jM , „„ „ aud man f lt , n A new cdltl0a< 

ccndontalism in Ann in a, md lor wh x h b ln wrote a w|th llH lj)( ,, rchxt(1 lr , ,] lu i 8l( , (2 4to ) 
munber of admirable ait. tics on htxritujc and. xrt H „ fJU a l n/i Pro/JJ Stale, were npublubed 
Her ertiyiu on Ooctbc «si«uilly, ... the necon.li,, Vm , rlcl ln 1SJ1 Q uunt humour u one of 
, hab Into griatly auxldest rvx’dly I > s ( u har charactt ristn s , but his wntings ore 
says Mr Lmerson, did Goethe rcmjil j tl 0h for wisdom, imagination, and, 

mt/li ... Tif i-11* inm ix airinri.i. 1 , , : “ . ? 


volume of the Dial, 
pr&iseeL * Nowhi 1 e t 

find a braver, more inUUgxnt, or uioie nympa- ■ 0(11S1(III demands, cvxn for pathos. ‘ 

thctic reader Her Sun ...... on I Ae LaU* aviv.,1 fc s]j .u ,« a,,’ sxx» (lohmlgt, ‘I am not ot 

1 uuu Tniiiliuhnrl in * . 7 .. . “ 7 - 


Next 

certain 

c, -ra , - , . , ' , , . WJHUL-t J non, xx sea*.., r Hid all OtllCr Writer*. 

1843. boon after, she toeik charge oi tlie hteiary • Wi , j txut< m JJJ( the b^me and emulation of 

7 nlmne In 1840, i + i 


and truthful pictme of priiin lifi, was published m vJlfth , r JJion ; is Lull* r, l 

1843. boon after, she took clr-~ 1,4 

department of the Ntw York 
she Visited England, where she made tht acquaint 
ance of Carlyle and other eminnut uun From 
London, she journeyed through France to Italy 
At Rome, she accidentally became acquainted with 


thf nim'llou IK was incomparably the 

most b nfaibk, the hast prijudiced great man, in 
an ig' tbet boosted of a galaxy of great men* 1 

FULLER’S EARTH, a mineral consisting 

Ml 




FULMAR— FULMINATE OF SILVER. 


chiefly of silica, alumina, and water, with a little 
magnesia, lime, and peroxide of iron The silica is 
about 60, the alumina 20, and the water 24 per 
cent of the whole. It is itgardod as essentially a 
hydrous bisilicafc of alumina, It occurs m beds, 
associated with chalk, oolite, &c , is iisudJy of a 


seas, m which its numbers arc prodigious, breeds 
on the rocky shores of the Fardc Islands, Iceland, 
Greenland, Spitsbergen, Ac., on the grassy shelves 
of the precipices, making a slight nest or a mere 
excavation, m which it lays one egg It is rarely 
to he seen on the southern coasts of Britain, but 


greenish brown or a slate hlu< colour, smith turn s i mon frtqmntiv in Orkney and Shetland, where, 
white, has an uneven t irthj fractuie, and i dull ' however, it is saul nevci to bn ed, although it breeds 
appearanu , its specific grivityis from 18 to 2 2 [in gre it numbers in St Kilda and the adjacent 
it is soft enough to jit Id readily to the nnl, is islets of Borrcia md Sou. It fuquents these ibIcs 
very greasy to tin tomb, scarcely ulhms to the ; in vast numbers, and is of great importance to the 
tongue , bills to Juki s in watt i hut dots not mh ibitants of St Kilda, who estee m its eggs above 
become plastic It has a mnukibli povm of ! them of any otliu bird, md seek them m tho 
absorbing oil or gic ise , md w is lormu 1\ utv imidi * most pi nloiis in inner, d< sc Hiding by lopes from 
used for fulling doth (si . Wool un Mvmiauiij), tin uuumt of tin pi 1 1 ipn i - The fulmars are also 
for which purpose it w is consult icd so \ ilu ihl< lint v ihu <1 for tluii ft it he is, foi thtn down, and for 
the exportation of it fiom Lnglmdwis prohdute d 1 thi it oil, which is one of thi pnnupul products 

of St kihla, md is obtunid fiom their stomachs 
Tin old u< said to full tin young with it, and 
whin th( y in i night m issukil, gem tally lighten 
thtmsihis by di> ouging it It is amber e olouicd, 
and b i peculiar md vei} disagree aide odour 
hill rnui heel on ill mini d subst mi i s which come 
I in flu it \v iv giving m i vidtut prtftitnee to fat, and 


under scv< re pen iJIrs, it is still used to i e onsidt t 
able extent The iinnml consumption m Inglmd 
is and to lnvt at out turn t \m tltd bUOO tons It 
is found at Nutfuld, m n Keigih m Sumy, m 
cretaceous sti all vvhmtbtit m two distim t bt ds, 
the upper on < of i git i msh colour, md r > ft it tint k, 
resting on th< othti, whith bis i bluish tint, and 


11 feet thick It is ilso found in Tk dfoidshm Not ! <h lighting in the bluhht i of whiles 'l hey pursue 


tingham shire, ind Kent, md on tin lonfmint m 
Saxony, Bolu mi i, md m n Ai\ laChipelh There 
is i considerable deposit of it Lt l>ith, wluit tht 
group of associate d blue and >< How tli>s and mul 
has received the mini of ‘tin Fuller’s I* uth 
Senes * It is also found it M ixton, in Scotland 


vvli iks to pi< y on thi t lrihopods which arc attached 
to them, oi iinbi ddi <1 m then ekm Multitudes of 
the in soon gitlur iiouuel x ek id while, and they 
m so bold is to id uul within i ii w yards of the 
min who m « nil it up Whin food is abund- 
mt they often gh i tlicmselvis till they aie unable 
Im[ , , n „ I to Hv They foil »vv tin gn i^v tiaik of a whaler, 
1 ‘ULMAR oi l<bLMAL 1 hi RkL (Pumflauff lll( ] indeed , some of the in au ilw xy sin ittendance 
or tulmarvi), tarn of k.h mm. illy «-furut , ()11 s , llmil( ly iltu they .mss north of the 

to the gull family (/,W«), m.l . ontamim; soon h , utu J ld Isl lmh „ ldy t „ any K .irb ag o that 

of the most btrntly uiu lords Nc 1 ithm 1h t]l)(mn m(llloU( , S boys oft. n omine 

The bill in not loim. r tlm. tin h. 0.1 K.». , strong, t)ll h , H , at u im „ them by im mb of lines nncl 
and auh. yluuliu.il, tin uppir mu.dd.h siiddu.ly , , , , , 

hooked at the point, tho Wi min.hlile with til. A noth, i spa’scl I (P o. /’ Paulua) ev.fitB m 

t.p curved up» «db , the t.ps of.botli ...md.l.l.s i lho Ptlu)lc 0t , i„, ltl(l t hc Moim l. Calm's Goosf 


inmdible with tin 
tht tips of both m nubbles I 
appearing is sopxiatc puces In ml> joined to tlu 
straight pirt ot the bill, which is maikcd bv i 
longitudin il grooves, the nostnls inclosed m i ( 
tube opi n at the t xtn mit\, md i \te inlmg ileum the 
ridge of the upper 111 mdible r I In taw an ioji 
pressed, the hind-toe luiimicnt u > , a ineie eliw 


of sailors, a luge binl 
borne tunes ii feu t d to tin 



FULMINATF OF 
I N ATING MKin r K\ 
j prepaid! by dissolving 
' of nitru acid of 


of tin southern sc is, is 
i s ime genus 

Ml RfUKY, Oi FULMI 
(2IIgf >,(' 4 N t O J, is best 
I pirts ot tnereurj. m SG 
speeitie gi iv it} 1 11, without the 


ipplic ition of In it, m a flask e ipibh ot holeling 
18 turns the bulk of the md The solution is 
tin n to be pound into i luge, vtsscl containing 
17 puts ot ah oliol eit specific ^avity 0 830, and 
immcdiitcl\ to be' le ti m skirt d to the flask, 
wliub is still full ot nitrous vapours, aikl with 
which it must lie well sli iki n, m order to effect 
the n ibsoiption JMlt i ve sei me commene es in a few 
minutes, md soon becomes t xtie nitly violent , and 
at tlu sum time tin re is i de posit of metallic 
men ui}, which is giuludly re dissolved Thc 
n ict ii m must be model itod by the gi idual addition 
ot 17 pirts more of alcohol , md on cooling, crj^skils 
ot the fuhnin iti , amounting to 4 h parts, are depo 
sited TIusi must be washed with cold water, md 
dned it 100 F ludiiuiiatc of meremv fonns white 
silk} needles It 11113' be handled without much 
dmgei when moist, but wluri dry, it explodes 
with v 10k me when struck b> a hard body, or when 
! tom 1ml with nitric or stiong bidphuuc acid. A 
I mixture of 1 p irt of this salt with b paits of nitre, 

1 or ot \ parts of the fulminate, r y of chlorate of potash, 

| 1 oi sulphur uul 1 of ground gliss, is emplo3 r ed as 
! the priming of jiereussion taps It is applieil as a 
m. long- Tho Common' or S'or.j.kkv C (P or P l*> pow'br, md « nnto to rture to the cap by 
yW«) n a bud nhout tlu s.rr of » diuk, qr„ ' tU M-l>lieat.on of a .Irop of she .1 he . arn.sh 
above, white bcneith, the head and neck puie [ FULMINATE OF SILVER, or FULMINAT- 
wlute, the tail white, the bill yellow, the young | ING SILVER (2AgO,(\N .Oj, is prepared m 
brownish graj' It mliabits the most northern ! nearly the same manner as the»fiimmate of mercury. 


Noithcm I ulmar (P) octllaria olacialis) 

The tail is short, md slightly rounded, the wings 




FTTmmtC ACtl)— PUJIARIA.OEL®. 


It ja moire powerfully explosive than the last named 
salt Even when moist or under water, pressure 
with a hard body will cause its explosion, and 
when quite dry, the slightest friction between two 
hard bodies produces a similar result 

The preparation of the fuhmnitcs is attended 
with very consult rib U> danger, art! should bo 
attempted by none but pi oft stud chemists 

FULMI'NIC ACID has never been i sol tied in 
the hydrated form, but fiom the composition of its 
salts, its formuli doubtless is 2IlO,C 4 N a O It is 
thus isomeric with evmu m nl 1 ulminic icid 
may be bcpuattd fitun the oxide of uuicuiy and 
silver, ana (oiubimd with other bmts, siuli is 
potash, and ill such compounds ait moie or less 
explosive 

FULTON, Rof rnr i eeltbi ite l \nuiu in < ugi 
neer and myentoi born m u Line ester, in 1‘tnn 
sylvami m i When a mm child, lie mini 
fested that tiAc for nuthanus whu h hi cultu ited 
with ho much sue cess m ittu life While ejthei 
boy sot his ige were tngigcd m pixy he found his 
amusement m visiting the workshops ot Luieistei 
When he was ibout seventeen ye us of age lie 
set up is i p iintei of porti uts ind ) mdse apes in 
I’hilade Iphi i lie w is so sucre ssiul, tint lie not 
only huppoited him e It md his wuloweel motile 1 
but was able, in i itvv \t trs to liy b> i sum sufb 
cunt to pure h ise a Hinall turn In 17S(> lie visited 
London, w lie it In puisne d tlx stuelyof his iitundei 
the tuition of his edebiited umuti y m in, West 
He atte rwaids resided foi hohh time in Diionshut, 
anel bee urn ntepiimted with the Duke «>i Hiielu 
wntcr and Lord St inhope, thuuigh whose intlui me, 
as it would appe ar, his itte utiou w is turned Imm 
Ins forme 1 puisuit to me < lninies md e mWngiiu e nng 
In 1701, he was issocuted. hi a project to improve 
inland navigitinii lie 3 was ilready famih ir with 
the ldei of using steam as a piopellmg power fen 
boils About this time ho invented i mu hint for 
spinning flax and mothei for miking ioj»cs for 
which he obtained patents m Hurl uiel In I70(», 
lie pul>] j she d a trr itise on the lmpimumnt of 
canal navigation hienu 17h7 t< * 1 SOI-, lit re sub el 
in Paris with Mi b>< 1 Hu low the Annin in 
repusentatno it the French eouit Dunng this 
period, he mwiitod i subnnrine oi plunging boil, 
ealle'd i Toijmlo (lts» nod to be used in nav it 
wnrfiit lie 3 invited the ittentnm ot the Pr.mli 
governnunt to hi** invention inti Hoinjurte tin u 
First Consul, ippomted \ohiey Li Pliee, t iin1 
Mongc as i commission to < x mime it Seveiil 
c\pe rimcnts wtie mult in J SO I ui the lurbom of 
Brest He could easily tie *a t nel to my depth, <»r 

rise to the suifue , ind win re then v es no strong 

current, the be>it w is quite obedient to lur ludrn 

while under watu On one occasion be rernuue l 

m the toipedo sever il feet below the suifue teir 
metre than four hours but the motion of the bo it 
while submerged w is \t ry slow md it was elc uly 
unequal to tlic ste milling of i stiong cuirent r Ilit 
French gen e r lime nt dee lined to pitiomse the pio 
ject, anctF icuptcd m mwt ition inmi tin laiglish 
ministry, who also appointed i commiwon to teat 
the merits of his toiptelo Ht appt irs hovvcvu, 
to have received but little e nr oui ige inent, and m 
1806 he returned to the 1 mted istites Having 
been supplied with the neee^ary binds by Robert 
Livingston, who had been Aitk man uubassador 
at Pans, F had the satistutiun of piovmg, m 1807, 
that steam could bej applied to the piopulsioo of 
vessels with entire 3 success His lelnev erm nt excite d 
universal admiration, and from that time ste mi 
boats were rapidly multiplied on the waters of the 
United States. His first boat, the Cl< » niont , made 


regular tnps between New York and Albany at 
the rate of five miles an hour , but thia WW was 
soon increased by improved machinery, f, had 
married, m 1806 Harriet, the 3 daughter of Walter 
Livingston In the midst of lus triumphs and to* , 
the height of lus fame, he died, on tho 24th ol 
Februaiy 1815 ll ( left four children 

Others had pre vioiHy comcived the 3 idea of using 
the power ot stcim m navigitmii, and ns Gariy as 
J78 ( ) n steam boat 00 ft it long, which sailed At 
the jatc ot sew on mile's an hour, had bun tried on , 
the Foith md l Ivdi ("an il and was abandoned 
thiough le u th it the undulitiou produced by it 
would mpue tin bank 3 * ft the V iu il Sts* Stfam 
Nwiuaiion This evpeumcnt was known to F , 
but to him is iinqiie stion ibly duo the < reilit of 
being the first to unj the idea into pi delicti with 
complete sine ess 

FUM, oi, nunc pioptrlv, FUM1 tho first bting , 
the Voitugue.se juonuiu i itnni of the wold the 
rinmsi J’lmmx one of the lour symbolical Alil- 
nnls supposed fo pie suit oui tin 3 destinies of tho 
("house einpne Its nipe u m< e imlie ites an age of 
unn e is il ui tin flu inline me of w hit h has extended 
thienu liemt ertiiion It is suppose el te> oiiginato 
fioill tin element of file Uiel to he 1 mu II HI tho 
r l in lie lh v e>! Hill oi the Fitly Jlalo of the >Sim , to 
hive tin feueput of i goose hind epilite » h of a 
st eg, ne e k e)f l HU lk( 3 * hull's till fowl’s foielu ad, 
elown e)t i duek, elrigou s milks, the biek of a tor 
tense fun oi i ewillow, md be ik ot a roe k, With 
be ik, eliws uiel feitbeis of vaiieniH e clours red 
e lent md guide n be ik it is ibout six e ubits high, 
uiel e <ums fiom the List In mystical language, 
it is tailed tin LtTh kw in, oi ‘muidaim of time,’ 
md it is sud to hive i forehead like heaven, eyes 
like the sun, hick like the union, wings like the 3 
vvinel, feet like tilth, anel i tail like tin planets 
On its body are inscribe d tho five c aid i rial vntues 
Aeeoubng to some authors, it only peiehes on the 
woe) tung tue, md e its the hi cels of the bamboo, 
otheis elese nhc it as hvv dlowmg small e ai p Othtil 
ue omits My it e its no living insect, md Ire. ids on 
no in owing ]>I mt Its \enee is s uei to be like a 
flute chum oi tun thunder Whim Hem, it ia 
followed by buds \eeordmg to ( ’hint st hintoiy, it 
Ins oc' asion illy ippe uni uni a e e It brite el f« males 
flute pi y« i, nuneel Lmn' yu, is t- ml to liaie enticed 
, it hom In iv ip with he i mu i , and then fled away 
j with it Like the pheiuix of the Fgyptuuis md 

| toe oi the Aiabs, the bud in iy hive hid * histone al 
oi i H m, Hid)se tjue utly ebsfi„im d by in flem It is often y 
Kpicsenltd on (hines« woiks of irt undti the 
ioim ot i gillm io erne bud, md is e mluoieh ie 3 el on 
tin (Iksms of in milimi of i eertun Jink It is 
line nt u»ie d by some modem Lnghsh poets Kidd, 
Jftthtry e>/ (*) nw> p 2I>7 ('hmgfs/i tung, J72 
se e t , Yut n ku n lay h m, 1 IS se e t 

IU MA(1K m tin liiw of Ln«J md, vv is pi ope ily 1 
smoke in things, ot i < upturn ny p e \ m* nt for every 
house tint hid I'lnhiuuy oi tile In nth This tux 
I is mentioned ui Deane vl i\ e^ pud by (adorn to the 
' king lot e u iy e liinim y in tie lienine Ldwaid tho 
jllliek Ihmu is hii<l fo hue imposed a tax <jf a 
ih,i i fe.x euiv h« uth in lit! lie ne h dominions 
1 I he lust 'titutoiy en if tun nt on tin Hubje-ct m 
1 I’nglunl i by l > m«l 11 ( ur II < 10, wiiucby a 
I ti\ of on ey<ry In irth in ill houses paying to 
ehiinh irnl peior w ih gr wife el to the king for 
1 cvci f I his tax wa« diolished 1 William aud Mary, 

St 1 e 10 

> UMAHIA'CILL, a nitiual order of exogenous 
pi mts herbaceous, with a watery juice, their 
le aves altc niatc, much divi led , the calyx of two 
elc ciduous sepals , the corolla of four very irregular 



FUMABIO ACID-FUNGTiaNB 


petals, the stamens sometimes four and distinct, 
more generally six and in two bundles , the ovary 
free, one-celled, one seeded, or many seeded , the 
seeds having large albumen The F are legardcd 
as in their botanical characters approaching most 
fiearly to the Papawi acece (Poppy, &c ) , but 
their general aspect is very different, and they do 
not possess the sami powerful properties Both 
the foliage and flowers of some have consult r 
able beauty Didytra apedahilw is a well known 
favourite in gardens and green houses Mori th in 
one hundred species are known, mostly nativi s ot 
temperate climates in the northern hcmisplicit 
Several species of Fumana and Contdulu aie 
natives of Britain The Common Fumitory 
{Fumana officinalis) is a very frequi nt w*ui in 



Common Immtoiy ( Fumana officinalis) 


gardens and cumin Ids, but of rathtr th In lit 
and biautiful appeiiaiut It is innual, and i uy 
of cxtnpation whtrt it spring* lip in <\cessi\e 
abundance It wis fount rJy much tinploxed m 
intclicint , having a high it potation is a tonic ind 
diaiilumtn, md although disused in Bntun, is 
still isteemed m France is iieimdy in Rtorbutu 
affections, chronic eiuptions, &,c Some of the other 
species of fumitoiy possess smiilir pioputns The 
leaves have an inttnstly bittu salmi taste 

FUMATUC ACID, known also is Bole tic Acid 
(2H0,C H Hj0 fl ), is oi fu quint ottumnee in the 
vegetable kingdom It w is hist obtained by 
Braconnot from a spi c 10 s of boh tus, and h is suilc 
been found in nuny other fungi, ju numerous 
lichens, in vnuous species )f Fuinaria, in Corjdihs 
bulbosa, &i 

Fumanc acid may also be obtained, m association 
with malfiuic acid, by heating Malic Acid (q \ ) to 
350° F 

It crvstolhses in prisms, which hue a very acid 
taste, art only slightly soluble in water, but dis 
solve rcidily in alcolTul and ether At a tempera 
ture of F , it v olatilises w ithoiit fusing, and is 
converted into the mil vie acid alre uly mentioned, 
which possesses the same composition as fumanc 
acid, but different propeities If malvic acid is 
exposoel for a long tune to a temperature of 26G°, it 
again passes into funnne aud, so that these acids 
are mutually convertible 

Kekul€ has recentl\ shewn [A nnalen d Chemie, 
1861) that both fumanc acid and indmic acid com- 
bine directly with bromme, aud produce crystals of 
551 


, * . ■ ■ ■ ■* 

dibromo-succinic acid , and further, that if fujoano 
acid be dissolved m water, and digested with an 
amalgam of sodium, the nascent hydrogen from the 
decomposed water combines with the acnL and 
converts it into succimc acid. Its compounds are 
of no special interest 

FU'MIGATING PA STILS are composed of 
\ an oua ingredients, which, by their smouldering 
combustion, evolve agreeable odours The following 
ncipe for their composition is given in the Wurtem- 
berg Pharmai opa ia lake of benzoin and dir 
bilsam of Peru, tach lb parts, ot yellow sandal* 
wood, 4 parts, of labdmum, 1 part, of charcoal 
lrom him tru wood, % parts , of nitrate of potash, 
2 ] > irts , and of inunlage of tragacantli, enough to 
form the mixtiiM into a p isit , from which conical 
pastils lie to be mult by a small mould 

The ‘Kibbon of Bruges 7 is ilao employed for 
oiomitic tumigvtion in the sum mamii r as pastils 
It is pr< piled is follow r Dissolve two ouincs of 
mtriti of potish in i pint of witir, in this fluid, 
Hti cp good uudrisst il <otfon tapi , ind hmg it up to 
dry Pm jure i tuii-turi (omposid of spirit, huf a 
nut, musk, hilf inounci otto of roses, one drachm, 
)<n/oin, toui ouiuts, mvirh, h ilf m ounce, orns 
root, half a pound Whtn this tmctuM his stood 
for i month, sUtp the pripired tape in it The 
t vp< whin dried is fit tor usi Light it, blow out 
tin fl line , and a t smouldeis, a frigrint v ipour 
will rise into tt nr Foi furthir information 
on tins and illit < subjects, set Piessc’s Art of 
Pnjvnu nj 

FUMIGATION (Lit fnmn/utio, hom fumus, 
smoke), the eleaiising oi medicating of the air of an 
ipai tineut by nu ins ot vipouis, unplojid chiefly 
foi tlu pur j rose of detaching mteetious poisons 
fiom dothmg iiuiiitun, & t Stc Comacjon, 
I\m no\ Mort of tin methods of fumigation 
formerly employed hut little n il value, aud are 
tu Ik look* d on ehu 11) as giati ful to the suisia, 
as, fm mst im i , the bunitng of fiankmccnse, cam- 
phor, Al 'llu nail) u tive piousses aie noticed 
under the ntiilc DisiMtCliMs 

FUNGIIA'L, tin capital and the only town of 
the island of M idi na (q v ), is situ ittd on the south 
side of the island, md consists thufiy of one street, 
extending for ibout i mile along thi shoie, and of 
nuincious stri its and lines at right ingles with the 
mam street ind leading lip tho hill which backs 
tlu town Its loadsti ul is open, and its anchorage 
rocky md uneven F his a cathedial, numerous 
(hurt lies, and small convents, and is defended by 
toui forts Fiona it all the produce of the island is 
exported 

FUNCTION'S, a mathematical term. When 
two or moie iambics aie combined with constants 
m an equation, and aie such th it a change of value 
of one implies a corresponding change of value of 
one oi more of the others, then such \ ambles are 
said to depend on, and to be functions of each 
other , nul the expression of the mode of depend- 
ent! is sud to be a function of such variables 
li such in expression involves but one variable, it 
is s mi to be a function of one variable , if two 
are involved, to be a function of two variables, 
and so on Thus sin a, c ax y log sc, \f r? — a? are 
functions of one variable — viz of x , e ax + Tan 
(ax f by), x v t are functions of tw o v anables, x and y , 
so xyz, r 1 1/* + ^ are functions of three variables, 
and b<> on. Functions are denoted by tho symbols 
F, f <p, \£, &c Thus F(7 ) means a function of one 
v uri ible, ar, combined with constants or not, as the 
cose may be , yf'(xyz) a function of three variables. 
These functional symbols are general, their 



F0N<MGNS--FUND. 


Specific forma ora the particular function* which. 
tmm from operation* in algebra, trigonometry, 4c, 
functions are implicit or explicit. When one 
ramble la expressed m terms of others, it is said to 
*be an explicit function of them , but when all the 
variables remain involved in one expression, the 
function is said to be implicit Thus, ar* + y 2 — r 1 
' tat o is an implicit function of two variables, but 
y ss ^/r 2 — x 2 is an explicit function of one variable 
In explicit functions, the variable which is expresse d 
in terms of the others I s * called the Heprndnit 
▼unable, and the others the i nd< pendent v an able a 
4 Exphut functions arc usmlly wutten m the form 
Zss A x y)t implicit in the form n - F(u.yz) —o 
Functions, again, aie algebraical or transcendental 
Algebraical functions arc thus* which involve the 
operations of addition, subtriition, &< , anil of 
involution and e\ olution Tr msec ndc nt il functions 
are those w here the operations symbolised tie such 
as e x , log 0 j t sin i, Ac i < , c\pomiitiil, logar 
ithmic, or circul ir Functions, also, hu* simple or 
compoimd according is the y in \ olve on* or s» v* i il 
operations y = sin i ih a simple fum turn , lmt 
y = log hiu x is compound Further, function* uc 
dividccl into the continuous and the dmeoutinu 
ous, the circul it i ng and tin periodic Continuous 
functions aro such as an subject to the lolloping 
conditions 1 As the variable grvlually (hinges, 
the function must gridually ehing. ,2 I1 k 1 ivv 
symbolised by tin function il ehaiactu must not 
abruptly e hange (fircul iting fune turns ue those 
whose \ allies lie within cut nn limits for ill values 
of the v iri ibh s \j sin j is an i \nmph it one c 
of a continuous mil of i <nculitmg Junction V 
function is said to he pcuodic when lL tak< h the 
form /”(./) = x t signifying th it if on i the opu ition 
/be performed n tune s, the n suiting v alue* will be 

x. Thus,//) = — i is a periodic function of tin 
third order For putoimmg tin ope ration indie ite d 
by /the second time on - as tlu v an able, w ( hav c 


m = f 


■we have j \x) 


and tin thud turn 


The 1 Inaction il 


calculus is a iccent growth of the ti msec rid t ut il 
analysis. Tin objtct of the Differential (‘akuluh 
(q v ) is generally to asccrtun the chmgis in fiuic 
tions arising from the continuous md inhuitesim il 
variation of thur subject v miblcs Iho obpet of 
the new functional calculus is, ape iking gemrilly, 
to investigate the foims ot functions ind then 
growth, when they arc subject to a continuous 
add infinitesimal < hange oh to form Ycc circling 
to Mr Pnce (treatise ou the Infinitesimal Calculus), 
as the diffc initial calculus uncstigitcs properties 
of continuous numbers, so doe i the new calculus 
th© properties of continuous functions , and as the ic 
is an integral calculus of numbers, so there ih ,n 
inverse calculus of functions Of the new cilculus, 
th© Calculus of Van itions (q v ) may be considered 
the main branch. It includes, of c oursc, the* subject 
of functional oquatious Functional equations arc 
those in which it is required to determine from 
equations the forms of functions entering them 
e,g, what is the function ot r and y which satisfies 
the equation J\x) xf{y) = J\x 4 y) ? article 

Calculus of Functions in the Ewyciopcedia Metro 

poUtancu 

FUND, FUNDING SYSTEM Fund 


! (I*t. fundus, ground, foundation) mean** wpply 
money or a source whence money may be cbtidned. 

| When we speak of ‘the funds’ in this UOUUtiy, 
we moan that great organisation for 
selbng the right to become a public creditor, and 
receiv c a sliai i of the interest of tho national debti 
Sec Dlbi, Nationm When money has in tbti 
country bten borrowed for public purposes, audit 
has birn found that it cannot be repud as a tem- 
poral y loan, the resolution to hold it as a perpetual 
loan at a oertam interest lias been cal led * funding’ 
it, and lie nr e wi read irom time to time that 
c( rtam oblig itions vveic convert* cl fiom floating into 
funded debts 

FUND, hTMviNe, a plan puisucd foi a consider- 
able period lot tho pui pose of collating money 
foi the piymcnl ot the n ition il dibt of Great 
Britain It was bigun m 171(> by Sir Robert 
Walpole tkitain taxes which had jneviously been 
lud on for limited pi noils wue then leiidcrul per- 
pe tu il, for th© puiposc of i) lying the interest of the 
funded debt They produced rnoio than enough 
foi this purpose, md the sm plus was laid aside, that 
it might ic cumulate into a land foi extinguishing 
the debt It mpcjjed to ope r lie well, since, in 
1728, ittt i it h id < xi <t< d foi tvu 1\ o > oaia, debt was 
wiped oil to the extent of 10,048,000 It was not 
obsciVLel tint, during the' wiping oft, in w debt had 
been < re itid to ibout the' Hirnc extent, so that the 
nation vv.o* just iu tho position in which it would 
hue l)u n had it lie i tin i box rowed mu repaid It 
is supposed tbit Sn Rohe it may have seen the 
f ill u y of tlu sinking fund, since in 17 U he took 
li ill x million fiom it to meet the expenditure of the 
>t ir, instead ot laisirig i new loan It was m 1786, 
liowivcr, that tin Rystun was established on a 
gTLit Ht lie by the youngc i Pitt, who, notwithstand- 
ing Ins gre it practical abilities, was entirely misled 
by the the oric s of Dr Frit t in his w «>rk on Annuities 
r lhe system continued to be' conducted on an 
enormous scale, until another student of economy 
and figures conclusively proved it to bt useless, 
tins w is accomplished m 1 HI 1 by Dr Hamilton, m 
bis InyuDif {(Hutrmntf tin Ren and Proyrt^s, the 
Redemption and Pitsoit SfaU y and the Ma nai/ement 
of thf National J><bt of (hud /infant Tho fallacy 
winch Dr Hamilton shewed to pcnidc a sinking 
fund rmy be best «\pl lined by a simple example 
Suppose that one ic quires to borrow £100, and lays 
by £"> i yeai u v fund to piy it up with Accu- 
mulating it compound intercHt, this fund will pay 
biek the lorn m ibout fiftn n years Tlio borrower 
will, bow c v« r, gun no more' by the proetss than if 
In pawl the £5 a ye ir to bis cr< ditor, for his debt 
would be dimmish mg to precisely tho same extent 
as the fund to pay it off would be liicrcasmg 
Suppose th it while re quumg only £100, tho bor- 
rowed ruses £200, and finds out one of them, 
luumul iting tin mtertst until the whole amount* 
to 1200, the boi lower will no doubt bo receiving 
interest on £100, but he wall b< at the same tun© 
pi\mg interest on £200, md he would repay hi* 
debt at the Rime coat and with more simplicity 
if, inst< id of borrowing the second hundred at 5 
pu ont, lie p ud mu a year to his creditor. 
In thcH(* instincts, nothing is lost by tho sink* 
mg fund But suppose that in the lust case the 
ere ditor h id igreod to lend the £100 at 5 per cent, 
but m consider ition of the greater risk, would 
not lc nd the £200 .it ic sh th m fi pe r rent , while the 
borrow r can only gc f 5 per c ' nt for the half whfch 
hr r f fi nd8 — lit re the tr msaction would cause a dead 
loss of £2 a year over the plan of repaying 
instalments This was exactly the case with the 
British sinking fund The more money the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer wanted, the higher were the 
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terms demanded by the lenders, and the addition to placed on a bier Throughout France, the Nether- 
each loan for setting aside a sinking fund increased Linds, and continental Europe generally, the ordinary 
the rate of interest paid on it c ortfcge of a funeral is a hearse with a bier, on 

FUNDAMENTAL BASS, in Music, is tin root which is the coffin, covered -with a pall, followed 

or fundamental note of the harmony See Ha i> mom by < amazes all m bl ick, with black horses. The 
FUNDI, or FUNDUN&r (PaimUum tab) a »i ran lament is pursued m EnclMid, but the 

kind of tpuin much < ultivated in the west of A Inc i hea ' s< > ' r )v . f ' r dccorat< ' d with dark plumes. 

It is alh.d to the milk ts, and still more nc ifl. to I ,s tlo '‘ d I1,st . tad of »* «»« °I>™ I" the more corn- 
some of the kinds of "run cultivated in ludii Sc I ™;“ of fiends, the coffin shrouded m a 

fASPALUM It is v holt soini and nutritious uid'H 1 ' ,s bcirm on spok, s or on the shoulders of 
has been ri commend, d to attention in Brit tin u i A 1 the ittc.i dints are in black A certain 

light and deluatc food for mi vlids The n.tn, s ol ! w to pill >< ircrs (parties who hold nblmus 

Western Africa throw it into brnhug u it. r, nonr oil dt lt "' d to /h- l' ad ) » oljscrv. d , the relatives of 
the water, and iuld p dm oil butt, t, <„ noli Hv \ l< * d ' tl ls<d tllLlr l ,Uo< " ,arcst tkt h,ad m 

Europeans and mac's in Si.ria Con., it is mini, U,< dfL > r,< <-t «.ns u«?i.m,tj , and the same ariange 

used with struct m.at, ind son,, turns in id. ...to '».„t,s unmt.iiio in hmuing tin coffin by cords 

Dornrlm. with milk ,nto tLi ^ riVL (), »ly m exception il cohib are bodies 

* vttwtiv -r, , , put m Jiulin c ollms md d» positul in vaults, tlic 

FUNDY Bay oi, an um of tin Vtlinl,., m|c. MI1 , ot t!u ]1U1]))( „ ow v ,,, )1Lm t,n K the 

ates keen bcotia iom N.n bum wok m. I tl,. ( v allow mi; s to d.ssohe and mingle 

stit. of Mum With in .m.y bic .dtl, of , , ut j, tl „ , ulh (ll tl „ a1ld fnr th „ , )r * L 

miles it extends ISO m.I.s in h n,th horn no. tl, tl th , lllim , rmi „ ofhr fiul.ties 

east to southwest It forks ,t ,ts 1„ id into S(1)(t , sU p,, s |,, t , , , ,s „ tin < ise with some 
two inlets, the noitht in, ( illid < ni<Mic cto )• iv md ,i 1L i, . 1 . i, n , , ... 


two inlots, the 1101 the m, e died ('hii'iiecto 1 • tv md 
the southern, Mm is Chmml, wliieli 11 e divided 
by imrow neeks of hnd trom tin (Julf of M 
Lawtcnu Along its 1101th west side* leckomngl 


English disenteis have no fum ral se rvice unless 
we nekon is mu h 1 piiyei, md oee isionally the 
n wlmg ot a chipto of »S< i iptiue, l»v .1 clergyman 
Inline tlu body is borne fiom the house, but m 


downwmh, ,t tc.n.stln St Mm, wl.,. 1 , ,s th, , )t |„ r t s tl,c S, H.sh .e„,„„,„al d, tiers little 

prmupd mu of N.w UnmswHk, and th, St f „, m th( 'j. n-l,sl, ' nulv.mtlu cas, ot import 
Croix, wliul, thioinjh ,ts culm coins,, tmnis th. mt tll , , lrR( l4 ,, U(l( l e d byaclass 

intern itton d bounda, y I he „ n I'.ation isic.lccl , lmlllt , k 7 , s null to , k u U ‘, d.snpiated 

jm-i jlous by lh, ],,culnut\ Oi l the t.<Us,wl,«h uc , md 1 , llnl)1 |„ „ u llKn th.se last bearing a 

saul to, HC mil 1,11 tally iOf.it slnoud.d it tl,. top w,tl, bla.k s, lk, called 

FUNERAL 3 CXPENSES, m Lxw If limited 1 jjumplu on (» lutifitfum, 1 banner), bung a relic 


to tlu degue ind epubtyof the deuasnl tumid of an me u nt lu t ilelu e e k lnoin.d , but this custom 
cxjxiiHes are. 1 pm liege d ebbt illowed be fou all li m d 1 v , il not dtogethu, disappeared At 
other debts md eluigis both m I ngl md (I hist Seoteb film 1 ds, tin relitrws, md in Home cases 
202) md 111 St otl md (St 111 iv t>, I) 11 tin ]nitus tin tuuids ol tin <!<<.< 1st d, we ir white < unbnc 
primarily Jj ibh ntglut tlu dut\ of L'lung demit imp, is it tlu wnsls 'Pill within the piesent 
bund to the de id a hti mge 1 nny do so, mdelitm cuiturv, then w is a piutue ot giuug a scries 
leimbursemt nt out of his ifluts btfon ill otlu ts ot i\p<iisiu e nte it iinnu nts to guests at Scottish 
having right, w lu the rlu irs 01 e \t • lit 01 s Tlu miount tunu iL, 1>. ginning with tin hikmikr, and ending 
of t xpcndituM vvlneh i e i>ui*t of J iw will tonsidu with tlu flmhpf plnji), belt dl this is geinc, 01 
reasoiuhle \ iru s so e ntni I\ with tlu e ik uinstam e * ik ulv so flu Living of u»stl> ent( it minnuts was 
that it is m edit ss to ittempt t<» de hue it otlu 1 wise not, Imwivu eoiitmid to Scotland, 01 to Irclanei 
than b> sa>ing tli it it must b* in ueoul me 0 >uth I iking its rise in men ut eustoms wliuh were 
common instom and eommoii Be iisl In Stotlmd jieipetuitul by the \ng]o S ixons, the pi ictice of 
it is Juki (Hue haua n t l 1 »i 1 ki , 14th Februuy 1S22) coiisunnng rne it md elrink in a Hpccies of gloomy 
tint mom mug bn the widow uul sue h of tlu cluldmi bstivitv it tuner ils w is t ommrm in England, anel 
of tlu de e e wul is wue pit si nt it the filiurd is 1 curled to 111 e \ti ivagsnt length it the decease of 
valid th u ge , but tin nnw tlu e is< 111 lCngluid, jmsoiis of distinction, <n wlueh occasion Doles (q v) 
it luvmg been ilmekel floluisoiw JLke 1 2 V and wen dso given It hid even its counterpart in 
P 207) tint the widow his no elum hu mourimiLs tlu usiges ol the anc le nts The nek rotfupmn t or 
either agu 11st tlu exicuteir 01 tlu. cuditois of lur fmie id l> uupu t, is mentioned by Lucian and 
husbind All iloiig the 1 e stems to li i\i bemiithei (ho 10 It w is ,d\v ivs celebrated in the house 
greateu libu iblv 111 this in itti 1 111 otl md tli m m of the in ire st iditiv# of the deceased, anel 
Engl ind, wheui. Loiel Holt held tli it nothing w is Demo the ins, tlu pitnot orator of (xrecce, tells us 
alleiw able ngmut 1 cuditoi \e.pt lor tlu collin, m his Oi itimi, On th* C ion a , that the idatives 
ringing the bell, p 11 son ainel eluk (J 'silk 2%) ol tin* e who wen slam at t'h icioneia, weie entei 

FUNERAL RITES Tlu me tliods ot duposmg tomd l»v him 111 lus own minsion, as n he were 

of the d a ad luve licen so v 11 mils, md lounettid ^be neaie t Kinsium of the tillcn hereies The 

with so mnn etremonul obstn lines dutited 1»\ is often re prt sente d on funeral monu- 

alFection icligious eonvietion or supi istition, tint imj ds j 01 some cui 1011s information respecting 
1 full eonsuki ition ot tlu subp 1 1 w ould oecupv 1 ol,t bine 1 d e iiteituuine nts we refei to 13raud*8 
volume Ludertlu utielc Hu t u will In louud x, / ojmftu Anhqmtu s, edited by Ellis Without 
dcse upturn of tin prim ip d mock s ot liitume nt, iml b»'iu * is ug uds docoiiim, funeral arrangements 
the ueompuiy mg him 1 il ntes ot tlu mcuids biu In on gri xtly chcipcntd m most laigc towns 

With the spreael e>f ( diustnuitv c mu tlu deeoious ln ^ngl uul and Jscotlxud by means of funeral* 
inteunug of the dead with nlmious teiemonials e< ndrn ting e stablishme nts belonging to societies or 

mdu itive of hope s of a blessed ie sum 1 tion Fiom j 1' 1aX de spt e nlators ay 0 

tlu moment ot de it h until intunnnt, the body is I 1 l XFKIRCHEN (‘Five' (Tiurehes Hungarian, 
tlu object of soli mu ceremonial in tlu Romm] /m '), m impoiLxnt town ot Uungarj^, capital of 
Fatholu Clmrcb Vt eleith, a crucifix is pi iced | tlu county of liaranys, is situated on the southern 
m the hand 01 at the fu t, and holy water is j sh>pe oi the Mecseg Mount xms, near the Slavonian 
spnnkleel The chief fuiieril rite's «uo solemnised j boundary, 105 miles south south weet of Pesth. 
m the church, into which the cothn is borne and 1 It is the seat of a bishop, and 13 one of the oldest, 



‘ ' Bt> ygKlBOH EN'-yiWGL 

as well as one of the most pleasantly situated 
and beautiful towns of Hungary It formerly 
possessed a university The most important of its 
buddings are the large and imposing cathedral, 
the bishop’s palace, an Italian structure, the 
‘town-house, lyccuxn, gymnasium, seminary, and tlu 
churches, which art numerous and biautitul It has 
Important tanneues, woollen and fl mu cl weaving stances of its viowth rauMinggn.it dithculty to the 
ana silk-spinning , produces wine, f nut, md tobacco, botanist, whilst tuillnr difficulty anses from the 
has coalmines uul nonwoiks, and i llouiishmg limdiln itiuus of imptnhe.tly developed mycelium, 
trade m hogs and gall nuts Pop l>/)00 of wlmli mmv spuiums guieia have been cousti* 

FUNGI, an oukr of ut ot\ h demons 01 nypto tuted V i^i< it 1 1 <w nihlum t m guitiil appearance 
gamous plants, < outlining i \try X n lt number of t«» tungi is stum turns exhibited by disused portions 
species, neuily 5000 being known, whilst it is ]>io)» h m*. uul by tin sun turns caused by the' 
able that the wh ok nmnbei existing lsvtiy niuth sticks ot insuts Win n the spun* (Herd) of s, 
greater Tiny aicamougst tin lowest tonus ol uge fungus g. mini itc s, it Minis out ladnting filaments, 
table life, and sonn nut in ibsts ot no me in n ]mtation hn h g< in i illy In un h and inti il ur , ami portions 
have onto tamed the notion tbit tiny spang into <>f this mycelium n moved to anothu favourable 
existenu m artun cncimisl urns, not fiom genus situ ition, glow tin i< , so tint fungi ur pi opig ite d by 
previously existing, but horn i minus t ipibh ot ibis im ms as higlu i pi mts uc piopignted by their 
oiganiiainui, or tiuough r h mgr s in tin tills otmoit tubus m by (lit division of tin it roots 1 lie tungi 
highly oigimscd plmts, mil ot inimils m st ite i .,f I of snnpUst stnutun 01 h>\uht oigamsation consist 
disuse oi ot dec ly , in opinion which, liowrvu, is I <»f nothin ' un.it, w Inn tin y have u ar hid then fullest 
moic gum ally ujntid is hiving no tomid itiou in | development thin missis oi splniouhl ceJJs, spoies, 
accurate obsuv ition, is not nirtssuy to evplun hie ihmg up into i lint powilu, is m Home ot the 
the readiness with which cut tin Jmi^i dmost mv i Mimll pnisitn species wlmh air vtiy injurmUH to 
nably spang up in uituii un umst nuts tiom'ioin ,Se>me turn x the s< alls m mute el into jointed 
which is do lvid tlu thuJ ugunnnt m its fivoui 1 fbie lels In speeies ol i illn i login t oigimsition, 
as opptibcd t<> ill unlu^v ot isiutuind tuts uul J the |»l mt tonsi Is oi jointed tine ids, but tlu upon 8 
as runleud linpiobibh by tin dmnd mt piovision i ll < humtd in flu e ulum el b mini il joints, and arc 
which ill tlu iimgi posse. ss Joi the pe l jm 1 u ition md dispiisid by' thru bmsting In tlu higlut kinds, 
diffusion oi tin speueb I un<j m ulluln pi mt , the spon s uc piodmidin oi on puuliu orgaim of 
thr cells sometimes tl.>n rt ihd m> is tn Imumui e xti Uin ly v mous sh ipe mdehuutu In wnm, a« 
filaments r i In y mnsisloi i which spit ids pull Inlle, tlu wlioh mt< aoi ot tin pi mt js hlkd 

in a inati ix, uul is nouaslud by it, md ft on witli the fautiluiinm In igme s, bub ti, mon Is, 
which ste. ms uc tin own uj» into tin hi, Ik ian_, & ( > tl* 1 fnutiluition tiles pi u e on i puticular 

thu flue titu ation Pin oi ins connected with meinluine, i ]> u 1 of tile external sui f iu ot the 

fructliu ition an oiten the piuuipil put oi fung' plant tilled the himmnnit, vaiioudy situated (in 
and the thallus veiy sni ill, ee insisting »*t l few urines on tin. uncle i side of ill* /nhu s or e up), 
cottony till c ids, OI e lose ly c om pie te el cells, oi eun the extent ot which is often gieatly me leased by 
altogetJiu undisci rnibh Not untie cjuc ntly, lu>w w ankles, pi it< s <u juts, jk>m s «V< 'llusoloini 
ever, the. pioportion ot the tli il Ins is eompui I he luglu st eli\ ision of tungi, e died tfyim nomijtU* 
tivcly great, md in < m umst lines nnf iv «>m ible te» • m the system ol J‘ms, tin gie ite t continental 
the dove, lopnie nt ot tlu or ans ot fnutiluition it vutlioi it x in m> t ology , is tins de p utnnnl of hot my 
extends itst If gie illy in thr lratax, is in the rise ref i 1 some tunes biimil lie ike ]e y, who, Without any 
Dry Hot, Kigot, At (q \ ), uiilaeii oi the omimon u m il, oeeupn - tin In f pi u e unong tin niyeo 
mush) ooia din th dim ol iunei is e illrd Jo-jsls <». Inilun, divide s 1 n i> _,i into two ‘elixses,’ 

{(Jr, myfit'i, a mushroom', ml in nnishiooms uni th* lust clisu not liiving the flpoiex unioned iu 
some othei kinds is turthu pe.pul uly known u tubular sirs (ov//) oi vesicle^, ami r out imiug the 

the ipau h Tungi up in eilv iclitcel to ilg e and ‘oielus J ft/m* 1 / v ( ig un s, hole ti, &.< ), (la^hto* 

to lichens, but ddlu bom botli in eh axing tin n (pull bills, <V,< ), ( 'omomipt t(# (not, smut, 

nourishnif nt fiom the e irtb oi i i < »in tin bod ns upbu ^ )> fmoidd, mildew, hotnjti s, uulnnn, 

which they glow, not ti oi i tin me bum by which ^ ) tin second cUm eonbumng two oide is, A yo 
they are., surroimekd I'hcyeliiiti iIho lnht ns myt** buorels, truHh s \,e ), in which the spuies 
in then gunnllynnuh sottci substance ind then dtlnubly uimgtel m nnu, uni Phymnittloi 

fugacious" character , ilso in bung quite destitute of ( nine hunts of mould, p! mts wbuh grow on fu- 
grecn gianulcs ( yonulut ) i i the th dins, which an me nting snbst nice s, un] hojik oi tin minute p» sts of 
characteristic of thitoidei 'iluyditlei irom ilgi cultivated pi mts) in which the sjm»h s u« in vesicles 
Uimot living immersed in w ite.i en othe i liepiirl, leut without eh timte an ingt nu nt 

produemg tlnu hue tifn ition m air J he lowest Tungi ge ui rally grow ui d imp situ diom , but tlien e 
forms of fungi, and the lowest foims of algi^ ait ‘““‘V wlmh oerm (liully on diy sodw oi on 

sometimes, howcvci, not tisily elmtinguislit d , mil dry bidistmcs, mel some ippe u in tlnu greateHt 
the myoelium ol some fungi iscipablc oi spic iding jKitcrtmn m tin finest nuinm i we itlici, although 
in a liquid, and assuming i nmditiul ajipcarance mmy ire nurd; ibumUut in tin ce»ldei uni moi»te.r 
extremely resembling tbit at some ilga Jt is »• ae, m ot tin yi it it h a l.e e n commonly asserted 
supposed to be the pit seine of tin. ‘imfcehum of th it tiny abound moLe in tin e older pints of the 
certain fungi which nukes li juors ‘mothcry,’ and woild thin within the tiojnes, but it is not unprob- 
to a similar cause is istnbcd the lojmioss e,f the ibh that llns opuimn luw its origin mciely in lmper* 
dough in some bakehouses, in e\ il not cibily*' cure el fad observation ot ti opic d spe t me The extreme 
— From other plants in gene i al, fungi didt r in the lr iaj»nlity n tlicn grow th, the lefne s» of their whole 
chemical comiKiaition, which is remarkably mtro oxiHtencr , the re ibnes* with which they pass into 
genous, and assimilates them to animal organisms , <ke exposition, anei the ebdieulty of preserving most 
whilst unlike other plants, they d<> not absorb cir- of tlurn m i fmm tit for ex aun nation, have been 
home acid from the air, and give out oxygen, but, great obstacles to their scientific study It is known, 
animals, absorb oxygen, and give out carbonic howrvrr, that some species are of very wide geo* 
fluid, go that some naturalists have proposed to graphic distribution, whilst others are comparatively 


constitute for them a distinct kingdom of hate© 
intermediate Ix'fcween the animal ana the vegetable. 

Fungi aie v try various m size, many being scarcely 
visible without i microscope, whilst others are some 
feet in di uniter Evem the same sjieeies, however, 
often exhibits gre»it vniety, not only in sir*), but m 
other part iculais, it cording to the eliflorent oircum 1 




PUUGL 

very limited. Some species grow in earth, others in f them perfectly safe. So valuable are fungi esteemed, 
various kinds of putrescent or fermenting animal or | that some species are frequently cultivated. The 
vegetable matter, many m decaying parts of trees | cultivation of the Common Mushroom (q v„) m 


lush room, (q v.) 


or on dead wood, others on diseased animal and i familiar to us m Britain, but other species of 
vegetable tissues, &< It ajmeara to be the office of i A tjancuz, llohim, &c , are plentifully raised in some 
many of them to hasten the decomposition ot animal, | parts of the continent of Kuiopc, by watering the 
and more particularly of vegetable substances Some | ground m pi ices appropriate for them with water in 
of tho minute kinds appear to be the cause of disease J \vhi< h mature plmts abounding m spores have been 
in the higher kinds of plants which tluy attach, ind ' t bruised , otln rs ire obtained by merely placing m 
are formidable to the firmer and the garde mi I fu mu able uuumstances substances m which their 
Some arc m like iinnmi distinctive to animal life, spues in all tody contained Thus, a sjiecies of 
as m the case of th< Muscitdmc (q \ ) osSilhwojinl l*oh/pot /m, much esteemed, is procured in Italy by 
Rot, and certain Hpicirs of EpJuma whirl* grow ! moistening i porous stone (Ital , l J tetra funqliaki) 


from living e.itc rpill irs Sc e Kmoi hypi s 

Some fungi art r< m uk tblv pliosyiliorc mc c nt Thin 
the undeveloped nutdium ot souk kind ptoduce*. 
a very be , ui til ill luimnosity in some Gerniiu uni 
mines, and cl specie i of trie f i</nnar s (tnnbmi) 
growing on julmi in In i/d, shims bri/Mly in t he 
night A f/nnrus otuma v, i n itiw of tin south of 
Euiope is ilso luminous 

The c hemic il xiiuij iticm of lungi an Id in 1 u o 
quantity a Hubstune called 1‘tnniutt which, how 
ovei, is now i< girded as con listing ot cellulose md 
fatty m itict, sciciil < >t lie i mtioLfi nous subrt u » c 
an acid called Fuih/n Amt , i hind ot sm u, A< 


ovci whn 1 1 a little < arth has hec n scattered , another 
)»ms ot Poh/]>v) m hy nlightly charring and then 
w itermg blocks ot tin wood of the common hazel , 
i HjKnes ot Jf/cmt/M by rutting oft and then 
witcimg tin lie ids of hi k k poplar tires, and 
mot he i At/ait'us, l»v ]>1 ie mg tJie grounds of colics' 
in < uc mutt mu s i iuuii iblt for its growth 

It is i common notion but uttcily destitute of 
toimdition, tli it d mge rous huun may be distin- 
gm-hnl trom tho which d is s dc to eat by their 
diMohmimg i d\u spoon it tin y uc Htiricd with 
it whilst tin \ in be m_, cooked "Noi is gieaier 
ebpeudemc to lu plueel ou the iulcthit the more 


The poisonous properties ol some in iscubed to r« iddy ele licpitsc * nt tiingi ire poisonous , nor oil 
Ui alk doid nil. d I; nnmtnn Othus ippeat to ]>e e uli u itn > ot colour or f lit fit sh or juice , < \( t jit ill 


owe the ir pimonous chirietir to m amtl \oli 
tile flllbst me e \1 mv ot the Mil ilh i tungi in 
mipoi taut be c use of tin in ynr> which they < uisc 
to crops, timber, Ac A tew species in used m 


so f n i tin < clinicK nay i\ ill foi the dtscnmi- 
ii itiou ot putieulu sp <i(H, the epiahtics ol which 
in kimwn I in i dibh lungi line gcneially an 
ign c ibh null meltis 1 ' w hilsl some ot tin poison* 


medunu, ot which the only one really import mt mi'* kind in. otIuisi\c both to tin nostuls aud tho 
is Ei got of Rye Out or two uc used n tinder p il ite but no tmstwoiihv L,omril lido c m be laid 


(nee Ammmh ) Mom (q n I Ac I'he mmkc pio | down <m the sc ponds md some of tho a which are 
dined by burning the dost (spore s) ol npemd veiy pungent inel und when ) iw, become bland 
puff lulls his me ithetie piojie itie e mel is use d j uni w hole some when cool < ei tlutr undity being 
for Htupify mg be e s /W tfpnns w/wc/ihusms c ut mb* | dissip ite el by he it 

slices mikes the best ot i i/o? shops but th* \iuong the most mipoi t lilt edible fungi uc* 

clued economic d use ol tunm is fen !<>od, mel in tin ftunmionufttb s - I In < emmion Mushroom, (Jhani- 

lnaiiuf k tine ot t lie since e illi d Jvcte Imp (ej >) pigimn md norm i mis otlu i ig mes and fiuigi closely 

Edibh Eunf/i M my fungi e»f the subcode is illudto tun igiries, is spec ns of Cot ttnai ia t Can 
Tfi/mmojin/r* ft s, (jn^ft tomi/tt ft <*, md l sc o/u //< ' /< s ut | Uia itllu*, Ae Hum will be noticed ill the article) 
(dibit mel some of them uc much esteem'd isiMisuhoow 

dclieums whilst in miny count ms they constitute A numbe i of spec us of Iiol< tn<t [<\ v ), and of Poly 
an import mt jurt ot the howl ot the people In pom> N e Virtriot / istahna htpaftta Wttb'JS- 
Hntain, uiv tew ire used mm\ r ot tho o s]»ccies tiiina Vie i il s[n cus ol Ilydnum (q \ ) Siaeral 
which are me>st e ste e nu <1 on the cold meuit ot Lui ope' spicier ot iUtwtna, some ot whicJi arc found in 
being uttcily elisu * ude el md tnehiel classed m 

pop ill u e‘tnnition with tend stools is poisonou* ^ ^ - T ^ 

The tnith epjx us to Ik not th it the gre itc i numbe \ \ ^ 

are poisonous, and only a kw celiblt., \mt th\t the Jy 4 " 

no\ious spec n s ue compuitueU bw,the pnucipil ^ \ JSSfiw Slil* t )'* ^ 

danger arising tunn. the ‘■umliuty of scum of the 
lioisonous and some of the edible igam « nml trom 

the lmlulity of some ol tlmedibh yuctesto ucjuite dL*** if f 

]N>i8onou& properties in ]»irtieular situitmns md Ip 

c iromnstaiH e a This is notably the ca*w with the v M 

common mushroom (-tc/imciii imupe^tru.) w hie his %T, 

far more gout tally used m Biitam thin any other 

edible fungus, but ot which some ^llletl•s aio ^jp> 

unsafe'*, i])j»are*ntly in ceuisce]mnco of the tucuni 
stances ot their giowtli Fiom the nuukots of 

Rome and othei cities of Ituh, whore nunurous Clavano Botiytw. 

specie s of fungi an* oxteusrwly sold, this secies is 

ngoremsly excluded So import mt an article of Britain beautiful fungi, with a thickieh stem which 
food aro fungi m Ttalv that m the maiket of Rome dmdes into numerous small branches It ib said that 
alone they are supposed to bt sold to tim \alue of all the sj»ccies of this ge.nus are esculent, although 
dicuit 4.4000 a year For weeks, both m spring and some* ire aery superior to the rest in flavour and 
m autumn fungi form the principal and almost the , deheaev One species (C jlaia) is popularly known 
sole food of multitudes of the poor in Italy, Ger m Gormany ^ Zi^Qenbait or Go its beam. They 
in uiy , and France , and besides those w Inch are oaten grow on the ground in woods and pastures 
fresh, in e at quantities are used dried or preserved Custeromyceies. — Diffcreut kinds of Puff-ball 
m od, iinegu, or brine The soaking of fungi in (cj \ ), m a young state, and whilst stfll flsahy 
vinegar or brme takes away the acnJ qualities of tluoughout 




Clavano Botrytis. 


j some^which aro dangerous when fresh, aud renders I AacomyeeUs — ^Different species of Morel (q. vj, 



FuxQmhm-Ytm and furriery 


J ftdteUa (q v), Verpa* Ptstza> <fce The Common 
Truffle (q v J, and allied species Cyttcma Dcir- 
ttfetit, which grown on living branches of South 
American beeches, and forms a principal part of 
the food of the natives of Tierra del Fuego during 
Isome months of th< year 

1 It ib a cunous fact that the poisonous properties 
of mushrooms vary with (lunate, and probably with 
the season of the year it which they aie gathered 
Another circumstance deserving of notice is, that 
by idiosyncrasy some mdividuds an liable to be 
seriously afleeted even by those species winch arc 
usually regarded ns innocent Smm spauK winch 
are poisonous in this <ountiv, are used freely by the 
Russians, it appt ire they no 111 tin h ibit of salt 
mg, boiling, and compressing than before tluy ait 
eaten, and this m i\ in some instincts suthtc to 
account for then ha\ mg no noxious t th c ts 

'Symptom* and Lflitt* flit* noxious spec us of 
musluooms act sometime s as nmotits, it others is 
irritants It would ippear fioin the it ports of 
several cases, tint whin the narcotic symptoms ate 
^excited, tht y < ome on soon aftt r the nn al it w Inch 
the mushiooms h i\ t In cn eitt it md tli it tin y art 
chiefly m untested hy giddiness dimness of sight, 
and debility r Ih< p« rsoti appeals as if intovu ited, 
and there aie Hingul ir illusions of H<ns< Spisnis 
and con vul sums hue been on isiomlly witnessed 
among the symptoms when tin e iso lias jirmol 
fatal In some iiistin<<s tin py mjitoniH of poison 
mg have not c. omim n< < el until flinty hours if tc r 
the nn a! , md m those, muotism toll »w eel the 
symptoms ot irritation It mu ht In supposed th it 
these varnble clh < ts we it dm to ditli rent pio 
pertie's in the mu brooms but the Mint fun/i bur 
acted on members ot the snne firmly in one < ise 
like irritants, md m mother like nmoticH In 
most < as^s, re< ovu y t ike ■> ] >1 i* < c sp< e iilly if \ omit 
mg be e irly r mdui ( d In the It u mstaufi whieh 
lia\e proved tital, thci< has been gre itei or h ss 
inflammation in the stomach ind bowels, with 
congestion of the ve ssels of the biam 

‘ Tf catmint —The hee use of (unties and castor 
Oil 1 — Taylor On Poitont 

The f sullen t fungi of Fngluid irt the suhjtctof 
a woik hy r Pi Bidhim, who e ntlni'-iastieally mom 
inendb them to more gt rural use 

FU'NGIBLES Tntbf law of Home, tlu tontract 
of Joan was divided into mutuum and com mot hit u m y 
a division whi«h lias Utn nlnptid by the lew t»i 
Scotland, ami by most < >t the roiitnuntil Hysten ♦ 
which are founded on the end law' The* former 
had reference to objects which admitted of hung 
estimated by weight, measure, or number, or whn h 
could not be iiBtd without hung given away or con 
Burned. These object** consisting of money, corn, 
wine, oil, and the like, could l>c used only' by linn 
*ylio possessed the full light of ownership, and eon 
ueqtiently the contract ot mutuum trai ife rred the 
ownership to the borrow* r, who bee amt bound to 
return, not the object borrowed, but its equivalent 
Objects of this nature, from the f ict that the*y were 
got rid of one for another {fumjantur ), were called 
tangibles. The other c lass of inov able objects, again, 
to which the Itoman coutrut of covimodatuiti } 01 
hire, properly so called, applied, were t-i msfe necl to 
the borrower on condition that he should return 
the same individual objects to the lender 

FUNGUS (Lai a mushroom) is a term applied 
m pathology and surgery with several significations 
Thus, any excrescence from a surface of ekm, or 
j mucous membrane, or even from deeper parts, i« 
t sometimes called a fungus, more especially it it have 
! a soft mushroom liko character, and a broad short 
; pedicle, When the pedicle ts long and narrow, it is 


called Polypus (q v) The growths 
term fungus is chiefly applied are those whfqfc hove 
the characters of Cancer (q v), especially 
furmatodes, a voiy dangerous variety But futtgUS. 
has yet another application m pathology, to this® 
minute incrustations and alterations or the skm 
which ait dependent upon the giowth of vegetahtS *” 
parasite's, as f\u n« f Kmgw orm (q v ), &c. 

FUNNEL (Lit fttndo, to pour), in steam vessels, 
is the non tube designed to convey away above the 
deck the smoke and gases set at liberty during the 
combustion e»i fuel in the boiler flues and also, from 
its height, to iflord a sufluient draught to the ' 
furnaces In J irgo ships, the funnel is of great 
si/t , and in nun ot w u, usually teleseopic, so that, 
by simple lmthiiusiu, it 111113' be witluliawn during 
an ution liom the eluituu t>f injury by e annon shot 

FVNNIih, 1 e ome. al \ cssi 1 terminating m a tube, 
and used feu penning liquids into narrow mouthed 
vessels, m el in liboi itori< m tor filtering See Fuira. 
For < 0111 mon pm posts they art ni wle of tin plate or 
topper lint w lie ii ioi toi rosiv e liquids the y are made 
of glass 01 iirthenuiire In some parts of Gre»at 
lhitmi, as 111 the midland enmities ot England, 
a 1 uniit l is idled a * tun dish ’ in otbui parts, a 
1 Idler ’ 

FUR is the turn ipplie d to the incrustation 
which in formed 111 the interior of vessels (tea 
kettles, hudon of steam tiigims & r e f wlieui calca- 
n 011s wate r h ts l*ui Ini 1 coiiMide rablf time Waled 
in them M my Hpnng wate is e mi tain caibonate of 
him held in seilutiejii bv t irbomc iicid When thiB 
w ite l is bode el, tile te id ik * xpe lie el, and tho car- 
be mate ih <l< po ite el,ofte n in assoc Lation with a little 
sulphite fonnmg 1 lining more or less eohmnt 
upon tin sides of the vessel In ste 1111 boilcra, 
thin miybe** prevented bv the idelition of a small 
cpi mtitv of ml ammoniac (hydiochlorate of animonu) 
rtf) the w ite 1 , demhlt de e 0111 position taken jtlacc, 

1 irtnmitr* of iniinonii being formed anel volatilised, 
while chloride of caleiuni kiuuiih in solution. 

FUR a vd 3 H * It HIE RY The slims of animals, 
hiving Inn or fm is 1 coating ha\» been use el in 
I mope is in utiele r.f clothing for many <entwn<B 
Sinee Enrojican (ouiitnes however, hive become 
more niel noie eJciied and inhabited fiu hearing 
annrials li n e n< nly elis.ijme ire d and the* supply ia 
neov elwe fly ohtuneej from othci legions, CHj>ctially 
North Aim rn 1 

\1J tin chief fiu bearing immals will W found 
describe d unde r then proper headings w<‘ shall 
do little mou lie 1 « thm barely enumerate' them 
J'rmint fur is of a pun* white , except the tip of 
the tad which is black f I he spotted ippoaiaiie t* of 
this fur is not natural, it js pioduecel by sewing 
the blick tul lips on the white fur it critun spots 
Stoat fur is a kind of inferior rrmmo Sabir fur, 
obtained chiefly I mm No/ them Ruhmi and .Silicna, 
is valued in proportion to the elarkncKs of its colour 
Afcutin fur, c hj»c < tally that of a nth dark brown 
[olive colour, is much soul lit le»i Fiery fox fnr, 
lirought c hie fly from th» north eastern put of Asia, 
is admired Inith feu its luiJhant fiery colour and for 
its fineness R>d for fur, elifltnng in some parti* 
culars from the kmel just mimenl, is much Bought 
aftt 1 by the Chintz for tnmrmngK linings, anti rohog. 
Sih'rrfor lur has a peculiar lustrous silver gray 
eolour A utria fur, be longing to thfi animal called 
the rot/jmu, is brought largely from .South America* 
chiefly as a die ip sulstilub for beaver Sea otter 
fur has be * n known in Europe about a century and 
a half, be ing obtaine el fremi the otters which frequent 
the seas washing the Asiatic shores of the Russian 
dominions , it vane s from a beautiful brown to yet* 
black, and is very fine, soft, and glossy Seal fi|ir is 
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obtained from the seals frequenting various roasts, 
chiefly in the Southern Ocean Beuver fur was ' 
once much m request for the manufacture of hats t 
but the growing scarcity of the animal, and the | 
substitution of silk hats for beaver hats, has 1 
lessened its impoitanco The fur of various other 
animals is similarly valued, either for its waunth m , 
its beauty, suih as that of tin. hear t racoon , (Wy*/, 
mini , lynx, musquash or mvil rat , labbtt , hun, ( 
sgmrrel , and < hint h if! a 

For mamifa< tunng purposes, furs ait dissifnd 
into felted and dusmd J'cltid fms, such as In ive r 
nutria, hare, and rabbiL ue used for hits and othu 
felted fabrics, in whnh tin huis or lil urn nU in 
made so to mtci lac c 01 cut ingle .is to fonn ivtiv 
strong and ( lost pit mis 'J Ik quality ol tin far i 
hotter win n th* nkm ^ tik«n from tlu am in il in j 
Winter than in my othu season, giving rise to tin J 
distinction between ‘seisomd’ uiul ‘unseisoiud’ 
skins r lhi j i mold ol the lur Irom tlu p* It is 
a nt»c« ssury pitliium u y to tin prepuition ot fur; 
for biting purposes Jn many kinds ol hUiii, Midi j 
as that of tlio him , tin fm is of two kinds i ( Ids i 
shoitliyti of telling fui next tlu p< It, slid long* i j 
outei h m ■» ol nub Ring tin I Ju lunov il of tht s« 
two is tfluiul sepuitely I Ik long li urs ut cut 1 
ofl by u kind oi hIk us, md tlu tnn fm is tlu 11 ! 
runovul by tin u turn ot a knife, lulling soivn 
KMmblaiui to idiusi eutte i, n quuiiiL nun li < ere . 
in its manage nn ut Ju souk Holts of skin tin long | 
burs an uinuiol b) pullm * instt ul of slu umg , m J 
othu s, tlu gi< ismcss »>t tin p*lt luidus mutiny | 
nth insmg pi i kiss be (on tlu slu umg« ui Is ton j 
ducted, with tin Lid oi «o»|> uul l>oiling w it* 1 and , 
in othu s both pelt uul Ini ue o lull ol giease is j 
toroqum m mv upe titious ut ill ui nig 1 <u In ivu | 
skiuH, i m icluiu «>f \n\ b*autitul < ousti action js 
employed m tutting tlu lui hom tin pelt VV In n I 
tlu ui,u st bans h vv * ben lunovid to fonn i| 
stalling foi uuhions tlu k in is pi uni in imuluiu j 
cotlt lining a bio id lvt < n Id uh 1 qu d in It ngth t«i tlu | 
width ot tlu skin JIu blub his i pi mini mi 1 
proi itmg inoviiiu uLgivui to it pioduuiu i kind ol . 
chopping i tbit on my substmu to whuh it, is | 
applied, bv uiiuiug in .Li 1 \ in (.outlet with mothu I 
bJ uh plan d p mill l vv ith it 1 hi skin ih gunnel ! 
bctweui lollus into 1 he spot befwtui tin two' 
bl lilies and then tint ie turn of tin Upp< r blub 
ciops oil tlu tin from the pi It in i w ly < ompJ< ti 
maimi l - i\uy putu b bung nmouil, uul ut the 
pUt is not ud r l lie tin fills upon nil endless ipion, 
wlmh tan ns it to «v * hi st, oi tiunk eontimmg 
a blowing in u him this iniclmu si pvi vtcs the { 
fUr into thin or torn quditus, by blowing to the 
fuitheat (list nice tlu hghtist and most viluible 
lilamcnts hiving tin In ivnu and emrsei to Ik 
deposited soonu 

Fuia ha\e thou tilting property m>ttu tunes 
increased by tin pi ex ess ot {onotmf in which tlu 
action of heut is combined with tint of stdphunt 
at id The chief employment of felted fills is 
described niidci Hai AI\m i u im 

Dittoed furs are tliosjo to whuh tlu ait of the 
fuiuti is applied foi linking mulls, bo is, md tin 
trimmings to "ainients 'J he fur jh not hcpuated 
from the pelt foi these purposes tlu two aie ustd 
together and the pelt is convuted into a kind oi 
leather to fit it toi being so employed The lur 
hunters always exert lae great care m drying tlu 
skms ittoi lcmoving them from the animals, seeing 
tint any jmtntactne actum would ruin the fur 
When brought to England, the skins undergo 
curtmu cleansing proce'sscs Tlmy ue steeped and 
sceuu ed m a bath of bran, alum, and salt, to remove 
grtasmess from the pelt, and then m a bath of 
fioap and soda, to remove odiness from the fui 


When thoroughly washed and dneel, it is found 
that the pelt, by the action of the alum, has been 
( onv erfced into a kind of tawed ot kid leather 
When the skins are cleansed and dried, they ano 
made up mto gairnents and trimmings by sewing 
through the pelt The skins, however, are very 
irrt £rul ir in shape, and often difler much m colour in 
difh rent parts tin y require to be cut up into pieces, 
mate luel according to tint, and sewn together edge 
to edge This mounts much skill, especially where 
th* hns in <>f a valuable sort A fur gaiment or 
Iniiinmig, nppe wing to the <yo as if it were one 
umtoim ]iiee e , is thus generally undo up of many 
uuunirily sh ipt d puces The shaping for use, and 
tin lining with silk md other materials, call for 
no de s< upturn Tlu gnat somet of furs is the 
Hudson’* J*ty lemtory (*j \ ) 

rruKiriiAMiDH, 1 1 it* think, amiFXT'r- 

HJKOL Winn si well, sugu, m bun is acted 
upon by dilute sulpliuue uni uul puovick of man- 
u nn m', the eliKtillite e obtains not only Formic 
\enl (cj \ ) but a small quint it} of in essential 
< il w Inch ift< i being piuilie d by u distillation, is, 
eolouihss his i Ji igi mt eiebnii some w hat i cftem 
lilmg th it oi bitte i ilmonels ind vv In n < IishoIv ed m 
e <>]•! siilphui ie uul, hums i be aiitilul purple liquid 
'Plus oil is tunnel Fulfilled, uul its composition is 
l< presented by the fen i il i ( ' , fl Jl J)., 

ll fiu Jin ol l>< lit u with uumemia, it is con 
veiteil intei liutiu'iudc (i ^ , I J , ^ N O, ), which 
o«e ui s in e oloin b ss e i y stih, insoluble m watui, but 
soluble in ilcejhol, me' pulutiy lie nti il 

It tmfm imieb is iioib d with i solutum of potash, 
it dissedves, its elements i sunn i new iriailge 
me nt, uul tin sedution on tooling deposits long 
Silky needles <t e pOWeltlill) ilk dim biar , FlLT' 
tin uu, which is isome i n with Imtuiamulc It is 
ebssevlvtd by dilute it uh uul e oinph t« ly neutralises 
tin m uul on idding uiiiuoiin to these solutions, 
the ilk lloid H Jeleelplt ite el uiu ll 111^ <1 It W is ills 
e e>v i ie el bv tin I lb Fleet "*.i 1'eiWius, Uld es tin 
lust \ . <g. to ilk ib utilniiliy ionmel its pioductiou 
w is teg neb *1 is i gie it step in euginn ehunistiy 

FI ItlDJMT It, i town ol Ik ii r il Fioper caj)ital 
ot I distrie t ed tile mu mine stineis im the* light 
buik e»t tin (jinges, lieu * ill* el the l‘odda, m 
lit >(»' "N , md long ST "}{)' It is 115 

mile s tee the north e i t oi ( ileuttl Excepting the’ 
public » st ibli liments, which it possesses as tho 
* qntilof the distiut of it own n imc , the place ib 
in uni v is ittcred suits ot nitive villiges, and, iu 
t u t, it el urns notice e bully as hiving at one time 
tueii a in st of l iv el jell it* s 

FFlUDri R, Ol 1>\(VY JEJALPriMhc dis- 
tiut mentioned in tin pi<< tiling irtieli, sti etches 
m X lit lu tw e'en J3 J uul 21 r > , and m E 
bmg between S ( F >0 and IH)° 15, cemtainiiig 2052 
squire miles, uul S 55,000 inhabitants Jtiseveiy 
whut uiteiMeted by bi inches or ierdirs of the 
<. uige s, vv hu li is the suit at e barely rises above the 
hvel ot the sea xic all, unless in the lry season, 
we Jl idipted to nmgition Tlu senl is in general 
in li, and the clunvte, m*vro pai tieul.vrly from the 
beginning of A1 ireh to the middle ot June, is 
e xtc'csiv i ly hot 
FL RIKS Sec He mfmdes 

FURIiONG (the length of a furrow), a measure 
of le ngth, the' eighth part of i uidc or 220 yards, 
^ee Y vki) 

X 17 RLOUCtH, a xmlitaiy term signifying leave 
ot ibacnce. Non commissioned ofheers and private 
soldiers on furlough must be provided with a pass, 
oi they arc liable to be seized and dealt with as 
deserters. 
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FtTBNBAtTX, the name of an English navigator, 
who was second in command on Cook's second 
voyage, indicates various localities in the southern 
hemisphere. — 1 Furneaux JStrait separates the 

Middle and South islands of the New Zealand 
chain — 2 Ftinieaux Ialaml, in the own Pacific, 
lies m lat. 17° 8 , and m long 143 6 f W — 3 Fur- 
neaux Islands are a group m Pass’s Strait (q \ )< 
They are numerous, the largest measuiing 35 
miles hy 10 The soil is sandy" and the vegetation 
scanty The centre «»t the duster is about lat 
40" S., and long 148 L 

FTJRNES, *v Hinall town of Tkl„nvm, m the pio 
Vince of West Hinders, is situated m i mush} and 
unhealthy district, 4 imh s imm th< si i, and 27 milt s 
west south vu at of Bruges At tins town, four 
important lints of can il nmt l 1 is well built, lias 
a tovn .1 house , i line Gothic stim tuu, nihly orna 
mented with carving*, uid his mt< resting k minis 
of the fount j A bin \ of ;st Will# biotl It h is a grt it 
trade in horsts, latth , Imps, and rhnsi , and lias 
thm anmi il f urs, at w Inch laigo qu uititn s of lim n 
are sold 5000 

FU'RNITUIIE, tin name of an organ atop oi 
register, consisting e>f twotn more, rinks of pipes to 
each not<_, all of i high* i pitdi tli ui tin 15th stop 

FURNITURE, Horsi Hunt, lln r\u or If 
a man lets out furniture lot mum bite um, there is 
an unpin d vvari mly th it it n lit ini ust, and tin 
from ill defeets lin .insistent with tin n isonibh 
and bcmliual inje.ymint of it Sutton c 1 1 tuple 
12, Mta«uu uul \\ r d,bv (>0 ’lht him must us. t In 
furnitun foi a ]ik>]mi purpose If it is ipplnd to i 
purpost lmonsisttnt with tin ttiics «>t tin conti ut, 
or if it is soM by flit him tin ovum is t ntitl* tl to 
niftinlam in ution fni its v ilm ’(lust generil 
rules may ht nguelcd *s pit \ xihng both m 1 ligl uul 
and Re otlaiul In cast ot will ill mjmydom to iui 
inturc by a tenant within the nntiopohtin pul u 
district, it is providtd by 2 uul 1 Viet c 71, h 18, 
that tlic point lingisti itc may iw ird < ompms itmn 
to the amount of Jtl"> in England is will is Scot 
land, the usi of fmmtuii for lift is often muh tin 
subject of a Inquest, and in this < isi , illow uut 
will lie madt for oulmaiy vvt u uul it u in tin ust 
of the furnifcim 

Lu>n on J'urnitu tr fat Unit - As i gtmril rult , 
all furuiturc tonml on tie jinmwi, whither tin 

n erty of th* ttniut or of a thud puty, may 
istiaiucd foi r» ut, on tin. puni iph that tin 
landlord lias a lien ovtr it in itspict «>t tin pi ,» 
m which it ls iound, iml not m icspttt of tin 
person to whom it belongs fo tins rule tlnn an 
some exception* in favour of tr ub , is if tools m 
actual ust, In Seotlnnd, the land'oid 1 is a 
sunder right over tin fuimturi iu i liousi , s»«i that 
hire<l furniture mi\ be seized, but furniture lint 
without payment of rent do“s not fill und» i tins 
Hypothec (q v ) Even win re furnitun has been 
sold, the landlord his i cl urn over it whili it 
remains on tin. puirnsi s 

FUHRUCKABA D (H ippy K< side m * ), a i ltv 
of the Poab (q v ), stands m ir the light bank 
of the G vuges, ni lat 27 *24 N , ind long 7‘P 4if L 
It is a handsome, clcmlv, and he iltliy place, 570 
feet above the level of tin si q with a commhrihh 
trade, and a population of about 00,000 Indc 
pendently of its position on tin grand artery of 
the country, F is within 20 mihs of the great 
route between Calcutta and Delhi Here Lord Lake 
defeated the troops of Ilolkar m 1805 

FURRUCKABAD, the district of which the 
city of the same name is the capital, stretches in 
351. lat between 26° 46' and 27° 13 , and in EL long 
between 78° 57' and 80° 2* With a population of 
m 


854,799, it contains dnly 1999 square xpiles, #oaroely 
one* twelfth of the area being beyond" ike lilfcit# of 
the Doab The commercial crops are pnnei pally 
cotton, tobacco, and ludigo 

FURR, in Heraldry Shields 1 mm ng often covered ' 
with tlu skin^ of wihl animals, on which the fofc * 
was loft, thcic i iiiue to l>e certain kinds of far which 
wore used in < o it armour, as wadi as m trimming 
and lining tlu robes of knights and nobles, and the 
mantle s w hn h vv c re ri pri s* uted as sunounding their 
shields Tlu pnncipil Inn oldie furs art- 1 Ermine 
of whuli tlu in Id is white, and the spots black} 

2 1 unincs ot vv liu h the tu Id is bln k, and the spots 
wdnti \ Fimniois wducli has the hi id gold, with 
bluk spots 1 \ ur wliuh coiisistcd of pieces of 
the shapi ot little glass pots (Fr mr<#, of which 
tin w oid is i (< irrupt spilling) It is said that the 
furriers us<d smli gl ism s to vvhiteu fuiH m, and 
huaust tin v vine lommonly of an a/ure (blue) 
mlouj tlu hir m ipustion c ime to be bla/oned 
ait/mt uul inn* whilst munti r van, in which the 
nips m i< pi i suited as pluid lust against base, 
in plan ot tdgi to bast, is in van, wan tn and azut'tu 


Fi an 



1 utciit C outlier \ftir \ air I rail no 


% Toll nt and munti r pot* nt, which art supposed to 
nsiinbli tlu lu uls ot irutclus, placed differently, 
but hiving tlu Hiiim tinctures —vi/ , azure amt 
arg* ut 

FIIKST, lint's, a distinguished orientalist 
of Jewish pamitigi, was born 12th May 1805, at 
/irkow i, m tin grauel duchy of Pose u, Prussia, 
w In u Ins fitlni w is Li i tun i on Cncumi i«jon in 
tin synigoguc h wistdiuiiid foi tlu j xbbinical 
profession, uul display id it ivnyiarl} ui a most 
mnukihh powu ot acquiring knowlulgc Ho 
studiul it lkrlin, whin tin (mman philosophy 
mvli s^*l hivoi of Iiih previous fonvictioriH The 
toiiflut ii lus mind In tuu n si u in i and rabbinical 
Jon i nd« il, in 1S20, m the <1* fc it ot the littu, and 
t imim <b iti ly pi on i did to Itiislau, where ho 
* intinui d lus oiw util, the ologu al, and aiitiquinau 
studies, whuli win completed at Hitlh ill 1831, 
under (.ikijiiuh, Wigsehiidor, ami Tholuck In 
IhH he w. nt cs a ti ichir of lmgwagis to Lupnu , 
vsJnii In Mdl lives Among his numoioiw and 
valuabh wntiugs miy Ik mentioned L*fo rf( baud? 
drr 4i ft iiKuw h( n l (/intro (SyHti m of Aramaic Idioms, 
Lup IS} 1), a w'ork whuli biouj ht tlu S< rmtio 
language s within tin sjilure of i ornpar itive gi un- 
in u, then in its infancy mil wind), bisuhs, sought 
to estiblisli I ^ \ •-te in of m ily ill O historic mvesti* 
gitmn in re g 11 el to tin m langu igi s themselves, 
/V i f< nsfhnun A muHii*h<r ('uomni vnt I Lvdn 
(I'cul stnnus of Ar mi in (.norms and Sungs, l-<cip 
1 8 >0/, w.tli * luud itioim nut glossary, ConwrilqnUm 
Ltbroium Sonounn l (to is '/ (HfaninUi Hebiaice et 
Chahfaiu (( oncorduin s of the Sacred Books of 
tin Old Ichtuinnt m Jlrbnw ind (’haldce, Leip. 
18 17 -18P)), a work oi indefatigable industry and 
un ful rcsi arch, whu Ii has < trained for its author 
a gr< it i* putation botli m Gcnnany and other coun*' 
tries An ynftnn (Lcjji 1840), a jrolcmical treatiaa 
on tin genuine nt hs of the Soliai and the worth of 
the Cabbala , I)te Sprucka drr Vutei (The Sayings 
of the Fathers, Leip 1839), Xhe hraMuicke Bwd 
(The Hebrew Bible, Berlin, 1838), translated into 
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German from the original, by hfttasclf, m conjunction 
with other scholar* , Der Orient , BenchU, Studten und 
Kntiken filr J tidied te Oaschirhte vnd Liter alar ('Die 
East , Notices, Studios, and Criticisms m connection 
with Jewish History and Literature, Leip 1S40) , 
Dte J udischen Rdujumxphdosophm (Us M&tfhdUr# 
(The Jewish fttligious rhilosophtrs of the Middle 
Ages, Leip 1815) , (Jt'Hch irkte (Ur J a den m A sun 
i (History of the Jews in Asia, Leip 1M0) , Hihho 
theca Jiulatca (1840— 18") 1) , and lldtrdisrht* und 
I ChaUUiisdies Hantlwurinhuth (He brew and Ghihlu 
I Manual, Leip 1851 1854), price (ltd by a lusting 

| of Hebrew lexicography 

FU'RSTENW ALD E, a smdl walled town of 
Prussia, m the piovinu of Hr mdmburg, «»n tin 
right bank of the Spur, JO imUs < ist smith « i?t 
of Berlin It has a bru k church ol the 1 tth c the 
Manenknch , which contains i line Gotlm ,\tniu 
mcnteh&uschen (or py\ fot k» < pum tin host), built ot 
| sandstone, uid dating iiom 1510 l< m mill « turc s 
linens and woollens, and (anus on sonn ti id* by 
river Pop 5800 

FTTRTH, a flourishing manuf actm mg to\ n of 
Havana, m Middle Franc emit, is situitcd at tin 
confluence of tlu Kcclnd/ and tin 1 lYgnitz ibout 
5 milts northwest ot "Munlur*, with which it 
is connected by a l iilw iv, 1 ud out in 18 <5, inn 
the fust tint was completed in Otrinany Tt lus 
luminous ( huuh s, synagogues, itown hall, the atre, 
&c It is the most mdustnous and most pmspuous 
manuf u turnip tow n ot Bu u i a , its mniots, c )i uulc 
liers, suutF hu\« s had pencil its hra^s iml wood 
wares, and its utirhs of dress, an famous Tin 
making of metillie h if, iml the manuf u ture of 
articles in bron/e aro most important bimclus of 
industry F ilso pioduc < s pine hbe c k lings witch 
keys, brass n ills spec tubs md optic d instillments, 
m great iburidum An ammil 4 ui, lasting font 
teen days, tike o pLet at Mu h ic liu is Pop 17 >11, 
of whom ‘2500 arc lews uid tin lest Pi ote stmts 
F first apjnars m histoiv ibout tlu beginning ot 
the 10th e, wlien it b«h»ngid to tin udibixhopx 
of Bambeig Subsc epic ntl\ it ic know le dgi d tin 
authonty oi tin Fhngi its ot "Nun ml hi/ fn IfidF, 
dui mg the Hurt} Ve us’ AV u tlu Xu^tuin Croits 
bui ne el it to tho gimind In 1080 i git it in 
almost laid it m edus again It fust lagan to 

attain importance as a scat of manulictuies in 
the latte l li lit of the 1 ist < e ntui v 

FUKY ami HFGL \ M'H \IT, Ling m kt 70° 
N, and long from 82" to 86° AN scpinles MtlvilJt 
Peninsula on the south hom (ockhuiu Island on the 
north, and connects Fox’s ( h mm l on the eist with 
the Gulf of Booth i i on tlu w< st It is of no \alu« 
whatever as a me ms ot commuim it ion, noi is evir 
likely to ho so its w t t<ni cntiuue li botn 
ascertained by Giptain Pairy, who disc om ltd it, on 
his second a oy age, to he unpc nc trably closed from 
shore to shore by tho ae< nnnil it» d ius of many 
yentjs It is tray erst d fiom west to c ist by i stiong 
current, whieh passes down Fo\ s (.luuncl into 
Hudson’s Strait 

FURZE {Clrr), ageuus ot phnts of tho natural 
order Lfijvrrnnosa , sub order Popihonacea, distin 
mushed by a two leaved e ilyx with i siu ell sc vie or 
braotea on each side it the base, stamen* ill united 
by tlunr filaments, and i turgid nod acutely longer 
tlian the calyx Tho Common F (( r tiuropmts) 
also called Wniv and Go use, is a shrub about 
! two oi three feet high, extremely branched , tho 
blanches green, striated, and terminating m spines , 
the leaves few and lanceolate, the Mowers nurner 
oub, solitary, and yellow It is common in many 
of the southern i>arts of Europe and m Britain, 
although it does not reach any considerable elevation 


on the British mountains, and often sflffers from 
the frost of severe winters, whereas in mild 
seasons its flowers may be seen all winter, so that 
there is an old proverb, 4 Love is out of season when 
the furze is out of blossom’ It is scarcely known 
m any of the northern parts of Europe , and 
Lin me us is said to have burst mto exclamations of 
-grate fnl rapture w hen he first saw a common covered 
with F bushes glowmg m tho profusion of their 
in h golden flowers F is sometimes planted for 
Judges, but is not well suited for the purpose, occu- 
pying i gnat bic idth of ground, and not readily 
ucjuirmg huflicunt xtiengtli, besides, it does not, 
when cut, tend to acquin a denser habit It 18 
um tul as afloiding w inti r food for sheep, and on this 
ic< (Mint is buriKcl down to the ground by sheep- 
4 irmc rs win n its stems be c omc too high ami woody, 
o thd i supply ot gm il suceideiit shoots may bo 
seemed J n some puts ot Whiles, F , t hopped and 
biuise cl, torms the puncipil pirtof the winter fodder 
ot horses In sonic pi u » s it is sown to yield gieen 
food lor slice p cu otln l immiL but is putt table to 
other green e iops only cm drv sandy soils, whore 
they could nit he idv mt eg< ously cultivated It 
is most cvtcusivtly cultivited m Handers It 13 
chopjMcl and bruised by me am ot a mallet, one 
end ol which is limed with knife blade a , or by 
me ms of i simple mu him called t goisc mill — A 
double flowering vant ' ih common in gardens A 
very be nit if ul vine called Iktsu F, because 
oiiginally Jouml in iiland {f stmt us of some 
botunste), is lemukiblt toi its dense, compact, 
md elect brine lies V dwarf kind of F [U nanu*) 
oceius in some |>1 ic c md is jxrhvp 1 also a mero 
viiuty, if so there is only om species known 

In foxhunting fount lies F is encouraged on 
account of the excellent tout it affords It is also 
1 1 vve >uiite eovei foi labbitx 

FUSE, LUsFE a tube of wood oi metal, per- 
foi itc el down the yule with i vertical low of holes, 
uid u s t d tor tiring hells Tin tube is filled with 
a composition ol mti« sulphur, and gunpowder, 
which will Iniiii gi ulually r llu. elifltmce between 
each hole representing i second, the ringe and 
time ot flight no computed, md tint hole is left 
ope u which will romrmmic ite ilie fire in tho fuse to 
the loaded shell at the moment the latter touches 
the gtound after being discharged Of course, when 
combustion reaehts this ajKrture, the shell is 
billet by the c xplosiem ot the eontamecl gunpowder, 
and se attend around m numerous fragments. Fuses 
construe tc cl on a suml ar principle are used m 
exploding military mines (q v ) 

FU SI L oi FOUSEL OIL, known also as 
Poi vto Nnuir, is a frcepicnt nnpunty in spirits 
distilled ii om feimented potatoes barky rye, &c., 
to wlmli it communicates a jiccuhar and offensive 
odour and tiste, and an utiw hole some property 
Bung h ^ volatile than cither alcohol or water, it 
ic < uniul ate s in the 1 ast portions of the distilled 
liepioi Yec ending to Liebig, it is principally formed 
m tho ferment ition of alkaline or neutral liquids, 
while ltiievu occurs in acidulous f» rmcntmg fluids 
which contain tartaric, racemic, or eitric acid. It 
munly consists of a substance to which cliemiats 
have given the name of amylic alcohol, whose com- 
position is represented by the fonmila HOjCjoHj^O. 
It is a colourless limpid fluid, which has a persist- 
ent and oppressive odour and a burning taste. It 
is only sparingly soluble in w ater, but may be mixed 
with alcohol, ether, and the essential oils W all 
proportions. Any spirit which produces a milky 
appearance, when mixed w ith four or five tunes its 
volume of water, may be suspected to contain st 
Fusel oil is principally sold in this country text tho 
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S erf yielding pear esaeuce for the so-called 
B*dropei it nae likewise been patented ae 
for quinine , and according to Liebig, it is 
sometimes employed m lighting distillery buildings » 

' PUSE'LI, Hfnry, the second sou of John Caspar J 
Fuseli, or Fuessli, a portrut pamteu , and author of j 
Lives of the Swiss Pamtei % was born at Zurit U ; 
m 1742. He studied in hi* natn c tow n aud at Bt i lm, , 
travelled with Lavatcr m 1701, and then went to 
England, v here, ivy Reynolds’*. advice, lie devoted 1 
himself to art Tn pursutuce ot this objut, Ik ! 
proceeeleel to Italy in 1770, when lie minimal for 1 
eight y ears, studying m juitnuhu the woiks ot 
Michael Angtlo, and m 177b i* tinned to Lngl md 1 
In 17W hf wi s elected a irmnbtt «>t the Ro\ dj 
Academy, whin, mm y>< us 1 itxi Ik Ik< mu pio | 
fessor of punting He dud it l’utiu \ Hill in ir 
London, 10th Apnl JS2 - ), and win huind beside 
to fnenel *Su loaliui Reynolds m St Buds His 
most ruiiukabh wotks .in ‘Tin Ghost ot I)mn ’ i 
from Platan h , ‘ I idyMiebitli ’ Him nits null In 1 
Horses of I)n>m<des ’ iud Jim ‘jMiltons ( * illc i % ’ , 
com] ill sing 17 dt sign . tuna Pa units* J rW F s ( 
imagination v\ is hold, but toirsi , lu bid Tiioiv I 
genius tli m ul iud lus exeeutnui w n often '-jus 1 
rnodic in Un \tnnu Ills nt e huvvt \ 1 1 

strange to hiy links uiimu^ 11k lust m tin I m j 
guage His hit iui\ works with linn itiu ot lus 
litc, win published b\ knuslis (2 vol , liondou, 

1931) , 

FUSIBI LITY A\ itli 1. w < m . ptmrm ill solids 
whu li ( m hi nr i hiji ti mpi r itun without mph t 
going i lu inn il iliin^e nwi^ i m melted Manv suit 
stances whuli sit }>* »]»nl n 1\ n girded u mtmubb 1 
— a«, foi ixunph, pi lUuum iud Hint u ulily Ium 1 
before the ox^hvdiogtn blow pipe oi between 1 )k 1 
polls of a pow i i ful gilv inn bitt( r\ < \ « n < irbon ! 
has been pirtully fusid by tin list numd mi ins i 
There oil liiana ml>st nuts whu li < uinot b» milted j 
because they in decomposed 1 13 tin actum ot hi it 1 
Thus, wood uid many otln r 01 g mn < (impound < ir< I 
decompiled into cut mi gise*- which is ye iml | 
into c 11 bon and fixed hilts wlmh in lift bum 
larlv, carbon itc ot Junt (<lnlk) is d< < oinpo 1 d into 
carLiomc u id gis and lime it 1 tiinpeiitiue Ik low 
its fusing point If, howtvei, mi pn\»nt tin «_ u 
from (si aping by lendming tin 1 uboniU of linn 
m 1 hi ninth ill\ i los< d un li u< 1, it < in bo nn He d 
at a high fur 11 u 1 In it 

A table of 3 hi Order o* | usilnlitv of fin Mi tils’ J 
IS given by Mdh 1 m his l Um*n 4 s of ('/oiiiritn 2d 1 
edition, vol 11 p 29J 1 

FUSIBLE MbTAL 1 asdde metal is composed J 
of 2 parts ol h smutli 1 ot lc id, mil 1 of tin It 
fuses at 201 h , Ik ( wrung p isty Ik iou it 1 omph b j 
melts It expends in 1 ><13 mom ilous liiuunr 
its bulk men oses re gul uly from 12 to Ti „ it 1 
then contracts grvlmlly to 1 U it tin 11 ( xparnls j 
rapidly till it ri ulus 17b , mil from But point till I 
it melts, its ex pa lib ion h unitorm Jin faculty ot 
expanding as it fools wink «*t ill m a (ompiritm lv 
sort state, lenders tin i)l«»y very scrviicibh to tin 
die-sinker, who employs it to t»st the at cur icy of j 
his die, every line being futhtully re produced m 
the cant macle of the alloj Tin proportions of ! 
the three metals are sonu tinier v iried, and anotln r 
formula is given in the table in Filing and 
Freezing Point**. 

FUSIL (Fr fusee ^ a spmdli) is n presented 
heraldically as longer aud more acute than a 
Lozenge (<i v ) 

FUSILIK'KS were formerh soldiers armed with 
a lighter ftisil or musket than the rest of the army , 
but at present all regiments of foot carry the 


Enfield rifle Fusilier is therefore % to- , 

toncal title home by a few regmmU^mjik^ 41m 
8cots Fusiber Cluards, the 5th Nwrthumbei4litidf 7th 
Koyal, 21«t JSorth Bnfcish, 23d Welsh, 87th frUfc* 
101st and 104th Bengal, 102d Madras, and I03d , 
Bombay Fusiliers. x " 

FUSING ami FREEZING POINTS 
terms apnlud to the tcmjionitinc at which solid* , 
assume tin lnpud fonn, and lnpueL become solid* 
The following libit gins some of the beat deter* j 
munitions ol tlio fusiug point | 


Mtrcun, - i*)» 

Oil of Ml rul, - 10 

Iluunim ‘1 7 r> 

Oil ( f liirjujitim , 14° 

]«, t° 

I aril, oi u 

1 ilOhpllOl 11 *%, 111 > 

1 otaiMinn 1 Hi 1 ' 

V tllon w ix, 14 * it 

N(l (It It 11(1(1, 1 )N 

SlHlnnil Jll r 

1 11 -lbk me 1 >1 v il’li, ISu 
8I1|\ >1 1 

IckIItm J 1 I 

SlllphlU, 1 l 


Alloj (Ism m) t 
./ (Nn.ilb), 

1 m 

KixmuUi 
MtiuU of uoila, 

] * ul 

Mtruti of potiinh, 

/tin 

lutinmm, (about) 
Silui 

( oppi |, 

(ml 1 
( c*i non 

W 1 1 ui,lu non, higher 
tl> m 


A\ i m i from tin 1 1 ) »]< ih it dh*>s m ly have a 
flirting point lu below lint of my oi the metals 
wlmli 1 nl( 1 into tin u (oui)iosition Suinlaily, 
mixtuus of v moil siIk iti < lusi at 1 ti mjkrafcure 
in l»« low tli it wlmli ih u quirt d t<» no It nny one 
ot Hum, md flu •- uni uiuaik ipplu m to mixtures 
ot V Uldll t ( hbu idl *>, 1 11 bon it< s, &i 

Most -.oluli w Ik 11 lu it< d to tluii fusing point, 
<hm<t it oik ( into perhit IkjuuIm but houk '-as, 
lor iximpli, j»l ituuiifi, non, gl iss, pbos phono acid, 
11 k ju sin and 111 my othiM ]»uh through an 
mtuiiKibiti pisty lomldion Ik ton tlu y attain 
pdhit 1 'uidd> in tin 1 ( h(h, it 11 dliliuilt, if 
not lmjiossibh , t • <b ti 1 miiK the exut fusing point 
I lus mtt mu <li lit < ond-tion is ti 11m d / it leans fusion, 
bu ius' it lb 1 1 li 11 u L 1 istic pi opt tty oi gliss It 
is in tins inti 1 m< djtiti st etc th if gl iss is wan kid, 
uul 11 on md ]>] itiiumi fwgtd 

\s 1 <a in 1 il mil, tlu Ik i /iug jm ml n the same 
is tli iusiiu poiid - that is to i| ,1 bubwtuncm 
tin liquid foi in bo t o ih d In low tin flirting point, it 
o un I »i ( oiik s solid , but tin m ai< (asiH m which 
w» 1 ui ( ml 1 bqind hi \ < r d di 1 s b( low itrt fiiamg- 
poinf ilnm bv k*i jniig wild jk 1 h ( tly Ktill, wo 
( m cool it to 7,01 i m u to l I bi foio it freezes 
li, ho\ ♦ v ( 1 wi diop 1 solid Ikm^ mto water in thiB 
< oiid itu n, 01 it w( *~1 1 » k < Dio viwsd containing it, 
(ongdition lx un* it oiid, md the temperature 
11 is to »2 'IfiH pin nmiu non jh exlnbitnl to a 
Mill gn Mir iligm m \is( id thuds, hki tin oiJh 
I t is will 1 Tiown thit tin in e/mg point of water 
is di|jn Hid b\ t!i< prisduo ot silts 'J bus, «ca- 
wati 1 fni/i”, it dxmt 2b 0 and 1 aiturntrd 
solution of coiniiion dt must Lc coohd is low as 
4 Ik fon in tying Ihspn t/ has gnni Ih' fne/mg 
point i of v Hums mime olutions at difh n nt degrcca 
of c oik * ntr ition in tin* fourth volume of the Camples 
/ t/ir/lt , ]i in 

hi/ .VI I AN, 1 cotton iabne having a pile like 
vc lvit, but ‘diorler, and which is minufutured m 
in irl\ lh‘ suin' man in r as vilvct ~\w , by leaving 
loops st Hiding upon th< fico of the fabuc, ana 
tin n inttuij them through ho oh to fonn upright 
tin e ids, which xi( dtc rw aids smoothed by shearing, 
Miijf iii^, ind hruxhmg tSd /tLVLr 

ITh'f IU an ime ^iv 1 n to two kinds of dye-wood 
used foi producing a jeliow colour, ami with ohewu- 
caJ v hi it ions other colours, such as brown, alive, 
and grille 1 lie 11 unc «» enis to be derived from the 
Frfiich Fwttel, the name of the Venice SttOUfcch 
(It hus eotmus , sec bi macu), a shrub found in the 
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Kouth of Europe, and to have been transferred to » lamp, being suspended horizontally by a cord, ita 
a very different plant, the Marlura tinctoria of Don, cavity containing the oil, and the wick passing 
or Monts tinctoria, a tree of the natural order through the canaL This mollusc is often dredged 
Moracetty a native of the West Indies, Mexico, Brazil, | up with oysters. It is eaten by the poor, but is 
Columbia, &c The fustic is a lnrg< and liaudsome ' more generally used as bait for cod, skates, &c 
tree, the wood is of a greenish yellow colour, ami is 1 This genus makes its first appearance m the 
sometimes used m mosaic cabmit work and turning, t Oolit* , in which 10 species ha\e been noticed The 
but chiefly in dyeing About 10,000 tons aic i numbers mere iso to do m the Cretaceous rocks, 


imported annually into Britain The tree is jut tun ! 
larly abundant m (’aim* ichy 'J lie wood cunt mis j 
a great quantity of colouinig matter, which forms 
the most durauU of vigitalde yellow d)H, but J 
as the colour is ratlm dull, it is mute us« d for 
producing other colours 'l hi n mu ()i n ! i -rr< • 
is sometimes given to it, md Yoi no J‘ 1 mj< to' 
the wood of Muts (ofutu'i Tlicnc firms 1 m si m 1 
to be employed about tin Im ginning of 1 1 t iiiitni v ' 
from the inistakin notion tint tin om m sin ill ( 
pieces, was tin wood of tin young tm, and tin | 
other, in comjuiativt ly huge logs, <»t tin sum tuc i 
m a more matim stiti r \ In Osai i Oicvm t (ij \ ) \ 


cavity containing the oil, and the wick pasekina 
through the canal This mollusc is often dredged 
up w ith oysters. It is eaten by the poor, but is 
more generally used as bait for cod, skates, &c 

This genus makes its first appearance m the 
Oolite , in which 10 species ha\e been noticed The 
numbtrs more iso to do m the Cretaceous rocks, 
to 100 m the Eoocnt, and to 150 m the Miocene and 
1*1 io< * no 

FUTA'K, a town of Lower Hungary, m the 
county of the Lower Bacs, is situated on the left 
bmk of the Danubt, m lat 45“ 15' N, and long 
1<) 42' \\ It Ins a be uitiful castle and garden, 
i ml tin inhabitants glow \egi tildes aud tobacco 
i xb niiuly 1' hu a gri it tilde in corn, and bos 
i fm m Novembn, iiujmntul by m ci chants from 
luike y , Giuct , ami \niumi Pop 7800 

1« rTEllGU'NGE (m English, I u tonf Moi let) 
is tin naim of two plms m Boh ill mid, the scenes 


of Noith America {Mtnhun aumutuna) is in uly j n spi < tm Jy , is tin naim unpins, ol two battles 
allied to old fustic, and its wood ilso af Ionia a< guiicd by tin British oui tin B oh ill is - 1 haatern 


yellow dye 


F , i tow ii of the ill stm t ot B ui illy, is sitmted near 


Old Fusik, or \ illow Wood, is employed for tin i mitt b uik of tin Blue il, in lat 28 4' N , and 

dyeing wooUuih y< How, and also to nnj) u t to tlmu long 70 Id J 1 'flu utiou, tiom which this spot is 

green and ohu eolmus whin hum d with indigo di sign ited, w is fought in 1774, giving to the Kawftb 
and salts of lion It fmmslns i yillow (oloiuiug of Oudi tlnn in illy ol tin English J£ast India 
matter, whuh miy be obtaimd m ery tils by < map my, ilngi pait f Rohilcund , and it was, m 
( vaporating its wttteiy solution This substanu lut, to lomnunioiati nat ivint, tbit Eastern F 

is termed moiitannu i< id, mil its < (imposition is w is built by tint pi iu 2 I Fo/hh F, a town 


rejncsentul by the ioimula Cj, 'lln 

bu luxuriates ol jiotish uni of ]i ulliiw to i gnat 
(held supel st iltd tin usi ol Oil) lisin 

Yoi/NU Fusin is till wood of JJnu* lotuuiH oj 
Venetian bununh lt lontuns i ytllow cnhmimg 
luatttr, to which tin mini busUm h is lx i n giu n 


[ ilso ot the ilistiiet ol line illy is situated m lat 28 “ 

, 2S i\ uni long 7«P 24' h r I he conflict that dis 
I tuiguishi il this lot ilit\ occurred in 17% The only 
! i mint m i in the m ighbniuliood, the most hotly con- 
ti hIliI jioini m the stmggli , hi us twofold toBtimony 
j to tin stoiy in tin munonals ot those who fell — a 


It ih gc in r illy nxul m i ombm ition witlv otlu l pi uu mil simple monument ot fourteen British 
dyeb, inordei tobtnke some putieulu tint othei rs mil i < uud mil minuited tomb of two 

11TTL1ITC) iT . ,, . , , , Bolull 1 1 lin ft uns 

FUSUS (Lat v HptndJi ) a g< nus of gistt toporlous 

molluscs neaily allied to Mum fij \ ), liiemg i Fl T T TFll PT/R, a town of the Pod), oil tin 
spindle shiped shell, with i\uy < h \ at. d spin , the git st tmuk lonl be twe< n l llcutta and De lhi, stands 
fust whorl otti n mm 1 » dilate d, mil a sti ught < Ion JU id d» “>7 A anil lon^ Si) 54 E, 70 miles 
gnti d ran il f I lit w hoils ue not i lossid by uno s, ,lort h wist of All ibabul, ind r »() mih s to the south 
as ui Alum Ihc sjaiies weie tonne il\, how i u i, t ist of ( awnpore \t is i thmmg pliec, with 
included m tli it g< nus V bout 100 i xistmg spei u s d«»ut lb , 000 mli dutauts Bi sides the buddings 


us lu Mum I he sjaiies wtic tonne il\, how i u i, t isfc ot 1 awnpori It is i turning pine, with 
intituled in tint g« nus V bout 100 i xistmg spei u s d*out lb, 000 mli dutauts Bi sides the buddings 
have been ele si nbed, md mine than thru tunes tint b» longing to tin uvd i st iblishnn nt ot the district 
liumboi of fossil ones Tin < xistmg spu n s ue dis its own mine, it contains a am ill, but very 
tnbuted over tin whole woild, living gum illy on ilegmt niosqm 

muddy and smdy se i bottoms it no guat depths. FUTTFHPL R, tiie distnet of which the town 

of the preceding aiticlc is the capital, lies wholly 
, within the Dual), and oieujms its entire breadth 

( I fiom Junin i to G mgi s lt extends immediately to 

| \ v tlu wi*»t ot the distnet of Allahabad, m lat from 

j* ii | ^ 25“ 25 to 2b 11 N, and m long from 80* 12 7 

H fiUl to 81“ 21 IL, i emt umng 1583 square miles, and 

S I | | l.ayl 512,000 inhabit mts It ynlds laigc quantities of 

/ V \ lP’jB cotton, md by imaus of its boi dering rivera, and a 

IjmmP , e - i y t hr uuh ol tin G mges Canal, it possesses consider- 

^ able fai llities foi ndauil n i\ ig ition 

^ MTTTUHA, or FlJTlVA, a tovn of 12,000 

inhibit uits m the district of I'ltna, and sub presi- 
dimv ot Bengal, stands at the confluenee of the 
Funpun uul the Ganges, m lit 25° HJt N , and 
lon_ 85° 22' L As the Ganges is here deemed 
, j»ecuhaily sac-rcd F is, at eirtam seasons of tha 

Hearing Buokic, as used by the Zetlanders } K lr » the resort of \asfc numbei*s of pilgrims. 

FT^TTYGU'BH, the military cantonment of 
F antiquirt is known in the south of Engluid m Furruckabad, stands about three milts to the east 
the Rt i> Wji£T k, and in beotlmd as the Roallnc of tint city, on the opposite or left bank of the 
Bcuvn, horn the continuous souud— as ot wa\os Guigis, being in lat 27° 22' N , and long 79* 4l # 
breaking on the shore- heiud w hen the empty shell E Its name Ik* came pern] nr I v famous, or rather 
is aj plied to the ear In the cottages of Zetland, infamous, in tlie mutiny of 1857, less, however, for 
the shell, generally about slx inches long, is used lor the outbreak that occurred on the spot, thitp for 
504 
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—men, women, and children. 

FUTTYPU'R, a town in the district of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, and sub presidency of the North 
west Provinces, stands on the Uxnon, a tributary 
of the Nerbudela, about 20 miles from the jxunt of 
junction, being m lat 22° 3S N , and long 78° 36 E 
It is a place ot some muxntanu, as bung the 
residence of three Lund raj ilia 

FUTURE DEBT is a debt when in tin obliga 
tion to pay and the tune foi pivmcut is fixed and 
certain, out th< div for perfonname h is not arnvedj 
Of such a debt, it w is mid m tlu civil 1 n\ du t ruht 
etm nondum muul and it w is distinguished hom 
a contingent chbt, i e i debt pi\ ibh on the per 
fonnancc <1 i condition whuli was mu el tun, in I 
which jt w is sud dm mt ml it m< unit Thus an j 
obligation to jeaj ri\ months hence is a futmi debt , 
an obligition to piy if in> aliip letiuns from Spun,’ 
is contingent Tn thi c\cnt of tlu ele ith oi bulk 
ruptey ot a pci son hivin*, luge comnnniil trms 
actions, it is often of gre it import met that tht lijit 
of the holders ot stub see unties should b< aeeuriti 1} 
fixed In Komi, tn tilt dc ith (i bankmptcy of 
a citizen, a eit lit >i hohlm*, a tluni fox a iulurc 
debt was entitled t> payment eb due ting a ini j 
emtagt ptojiorti nit t tlu dati at w hull Ins elt bt 
wospiviblc but i e nilmgi nt * n difoi < nl> u uud 
a security f n pijnxnt m e isl bn dtbt shout l 
become j 13 ibU I Ills L m i d pimcipl his 1 e e n , 
llitroelue e d into tlu h il systems if m< bin htitis 
Tn Hoi] md ml in JVn» « the lights of creditors 
haung cl unis n t Hum ehitely pi) ibh ut I isid 
Upon the mb of tin end live T11 J igl iml 1 futun 
debt, m ordei t> fjunel a \ did el mu must b in 1 
‘writing but it 111 iv b» 1 on titute l 1> bin 1 bill 01 | 
note oi othei security By 1 mint 1 law s u li 1 
claim coubl not he enftriel until tlu icti 1 turn | 
for mynunt b iy nine l mil rimilj m < isi ef 
bankniptc), me till iron 1 eh ht c f tin kind wish tl 
allowed to insist m Ins el 11111 \t tin smu time, I 
the* buikrupts <hs<hu_, w is Tu Id net t> i< le ise 
him fiom a debt which hil not 1( 11 1 linitl* t te 
chum in the juuu ss md li net elilt iseni s n 
tunes 111c an eiated foi v u in dills win h tli y 
Were wholly unable fodischirge Sm Imhison 
mevt roi I )i in This stite of things w is pio 

ductnc of mimftrt injustice 011 b <b dt 1 te 1 md 
cmlitoi on the litter, by excluding him fuin 
insisting m Ins claim it 1 time w lun lie might hm 
obtained a jut till juyimnt, m the forme 1 \y 
punishing lnm foi lus elifmlt wlu n he w is di juned 
of the iiitans ot nuking uiv return 'The mbpet 
was freejuently diM uss< el 111 pub mu nt belou a 
remedy way apjihed Vt lost, by (> (reo IV r e lb, j 
B 61 , it was euaetid tint in < ise s of binkiujitcj 
where a debt was net immediately pay ibh., the 
Creditor Bhould lx entitbd to prove his debt, and 


receive a dividend, deducting intet&t at 9 0 out 

for the penoel which was to elapse before tfc&j date 
when the debt was jmyable in due course, J$y a, 
60 , debts jpayable on a contingency might bo 
and a rbvub nd jiaid on the estimated value. Similar 
provisions win inserted in the 12 and 13 VUfo <V 
100, ss 172 and 177 B\ th© last bankruptcy 
21 and 2,5 Viet e 134 , s 15 1 , it is enacted that fc 
person havmc a ilaim for unliquidated darn ages, 
which an ot the nature of a future debt, may have 
his eluiii isscssid b> a jury either 111 the court of 
equity, <1 h< foie a common-law judge, or, w cone 
of igrt e m nt be tw c cn the pm tu s, by tic court 
without a jui\ 

IK tin common liwof Sc otl md, the* rule of tho 

< imI liw, is to tlu lights ot tmlitorti having a 
futun 4 1 inn has alw xys been recogniBed In the 
e\ont of bmkrupti} , euelitors m both future and 
continue ut debts tin illowed to lank, but tlm latter 
only to tlu extent of iteming 1 security until tho 
condition is jmiiln d Hut by JO and 20 vict c 79 , 
a 51 , which is now tlu nihng statutt as to bank* 
luptcy m Sc otl md, < ontmire nt ri editors may have 
then debtor x line d, and >11 iv yott in thr Sexjue*fltra- 
turn (q y ), ind di iw dm lends j» ©port ion ato to tho 
\ahi ition It is iIho en i< te d, s 14 that all creditors 
wh sc debts ne not < >n(tn/nit may concur m tho 
]>c titu 11 foi biukiuptey But the Sotch law affords 
to tulmc eb btoi 1 1 fmthci juivihge, unknown to 
th system ot the si^te 1 e< untry -\i/, that of 
iiicstmcut in sc e uiity, when by a e r< ditor having a 
futun elum is eniblcd, in t ise hm debtor Roeni to 
le wilfull> diininishing his me um of disc barging Tub 
debt to itt ic lithe jo els of the ch btor .ih a hex unty 
foi the j uy mi ut c»l ins debt St \flt«il-smKNT 

lYMl Loch in arm of the sea running north 
md north east f tom the Sound of Bute, 111 the south 

< t \i „y h dmc , t > he yond lnve 1 u \ , 111 tho north, and 
is I nm b cl hy tin district ot ( c w il on the E, and 
by tbosi c it \igyh, Knipdilt and pirt of tuntiro 
on tin \V J t is 11 miles 1 mg 2 to 10 nulca broad, 
ml TO to 70 f ithomy deep Its hhoitft arc deeply 
ml ntc 1 nl bordcrccl lv low bin hills, which 
ns In h 1 md n woe did 11c 11 hiwnuy On tho 
nest si 1 it si n Is oil 1 sm ill hi lik li leading to 
tb I 1 o Cunl Loth 1 is cehliratcd for it$ 
he 11 Hi/. 

1 \ 7 VBA a 1 ij idly dec i\ing city of Oude, 
f m 1h on the 1 i^ht bmk of tli»‘ Lliogra, hero a 
11 1\ igibh nver in 1 it 2t> 17 N , and long 82 ^ 10' E. 
Ori 1111II3 m ijipendige, is it were, of Ayodha or 

< hub th* ancient e ipitil fiom which tlio country 
took its mine 1 bee ime m li 10 , itself the neat 
of gov e 7 nm nt Lut 11 1775 , inimi dj it( ly after tbo 
Aiiouaion of part ot Lolule und (sec 13 n iiurNOE), 
it w is supplmtcd bv Lucknow, which lay about 90 
linlos to the west, in the direction ed the newly 
acepure el te mtory 





G 


THE seventh lcttii m tin Jlnum. 
alphabet, md in tin modi ni dj h die ts 
denvcd frrm it Foi tin lint >i\ 
of tin i h u u t< r, si cAmmi i uni 
litt< r 0 Tin origin il mil pi ] 1 
®) Bound of G (e oiri spoudmg to < « i ,) is 
y^ry that hi ml in <pm 9 qu , qlnd lint tin 

4 jj/ v s uno n itm il jn his ulmli tin in l tin 

k Bound of ( lx foio t in 1 t nit » tli it ot s 
J (sec G), piodueed i Sunil u eliuigi in G, s> 
that before < and ? it < nn« to It pi mount <<t 
by the Latins like dJi flu sihiJ itn n of tin 
lettei c; be foil i foil out d bj i vowel, hid begun is 
early ai tin 4 th < ad i is <\nhnt iioiu tin 
misspelling in ms< nj»tions , m tli i is <f c, tin 
change tin bo deft < ltd muih tuber Eiom tin 
Latin tin dh snind of / pissed into tin Itnmune 
to nm us, and alio into I owlish As i _,« ii«i il rule 
m English, m woidu iluiuil fmm tin cIissk il ind 
Koumme 1 ui*,u i^cs, 7 Ins tin hissm^ s und be fun 

i 1 , 1, and 1/, it hi'* it ■» n itm d unit in d) \ iids 

hofoii n, o, mil it, ud it ut mi it m Tint 111 
words oven In ton t md / 

G, m its proper power, bilm^s t > tin 01 1< 1 ot 
gutturals, k 01 r, 7, <h, 7 h, of the two *L>ii< 

gutturals, 7 is tin if it (01 nit did) iml 1 flu 

*har}> , while 7 li 111 1 <h n< tin t oiuspomlm^ 
Aspiritos (q \ ) 

The fedlowiug ari some ot tin into limits 

between 7 iml otho h tl is L it a / / Gi t // <*, 

Eng nat, On at In < ? 1 triakodi I it tn pda 
Oi tfonu, Eat gout, Lug km I it (g)/u s o, Gi j\ 
gnoseo, Eng knou Lit 7 tiiu^ I hn Gr tint, 
Gor gam, Eng 700*1 and 7 wit, 1 it ht^tnnu*, 
Ger yesteni, Lug wdu (il 13 ) , I it 7 in nius, spin 
hennttno Tin convertibility ot / md 1/ is si 01 

m the old English p wimples 111 if, is if lid , eorn 

Bpondmg to Si\ mil Gti (j m Gcr 7 lh, I wig 
yellow t Chr lag, Eng dm/ Go mu 7, Eng may, 
yate for 7 ati , i/ari foi 7 end n T \t hot fits In 
Italian, qi is mibstitutid toi j , is Ondio fir 
JvltiiN , .md in Ei ou h, whuli hi-* no u tint htto 
is represented b\ ytt, is 7 unit, gumthr, foi 
Eng war, ward 01 qua id G bus hi 01 lnquintl) 
dropt out, as Lit mmo foi 71 sw Lug tnom/h 
compared with Gu 7 aiuj, 070/a, with 7 t janqm 
Eat mayntti, Fi *mai*(u or wittit, lug mttsfn 
May, Lat. Mams, conti icted fiom Maqius, is from 
a loot may, or (S ms ) ma/t, to glow so that M 13 is 
just the si isou of growth 

G, 111 Music, is the litth sound of the 11 itural 
diatonic scale oi t 1 , and the oghth sound of tin. 
ihromatn stale It rtnub 111 proportion to C ih 2 
to 3 , is a perfect htth above 0 , and the second 
harmonic nusmg from r is a fundamental note 
In tht sol 1111 sat ion ot Giudo Aritmus, the note G 
was 1 died Sol, lto, 01 Ut, iccoidmg as the hexa 
chord began with 0 , E, 01 G G inajoi as a key 
has one shaip at its signature, viz., F sharp ft 
minoi has two flats at its signature, \i4. B flat and 
E flat 

GAAL, Jozskf, a Hungarian author, was bom at 


Nigy Karoly in 1811 , studied at the college of 
| Hud i, and it the university of lVsth, and entered 
I soon attirwaids tin adimmsti itive career, being 
I ittnlud to tin Tlunpari in ( ouncil of Lieutenancy 
J G lug m writing < irlv and prow d equally sue cess- 
I ful win 11 gossiping in tin columns ot KoSButh’a 
I i mi »us Ptnti Htrfitp , md when engigul in tiauslat- 
niu, 1 liiisteipuer of ( mantis tilling tht pe 1 unheals 
with tills mil iiom Is 01 furnishing original worka 
tm tin \ iti in il lln itn r J In sketihtboi country 
lift, is it w is, iml is it still continues on the 
v 1st pi mis of Jlun., tiv, 11c mwlim to Vjc louud 
m r< aim Uy md 11101 c truly ( \hibiUd thin m G *g 
irmidicH mil t ih s lh following an some of 
(< h <11 in d lonipoHiti is S trmay Jhna a novel 
I m 2 \ils (Emtli, IS , J*t h k 1 Sotmui 9 (The 
| Nofcu^. of IMuki IN li, IMS), a couudy in four 


| wts might be idled the Jhm^inin imindy par 
. n tUm A ntlophd a tn^id> 111 live aits 

'Tilis Pits tm A <da d ( Vn \d\cnturc on the 
jllunganiu Pi urn s) , / it/m A id utd tt„ Alfutl* 

* fun (■>< daring Advi nturcs 11 Lowir Hungarj), 
I I (<n told p/i egs di (V \ijit on tin lb dh of 
I If utolm^) lhum^ the s joum <f the Jlunganan 
1 l)ut it Dibit < /in (IS l<i) <* w vs iilitoi of 1 jounuil 
< oinb 1 tm r 1 \t 1 iin iiludvuws 

I GA15LEO tin limn ^im n bv It di in geologists 
I to 1 \ unty ot ^iniisltm (ouqxisidot tilvjfai and 
(diilligt It is icpnv ib nt to 1 i] h tub 01 diallige 
link 

| GAI>rLE\TZ, II vns C onos von iuji, a distm- 
guishdl Germ m ])hilolo^i»t, w is horn at Alten- 
1 lmtg, lltli Octolm 1S07, md iduiitid at the 
univir itn s of Lupsu ami Gottmgm In 1833, he 
jiuhhshcd Ins Lh merits d< la Otammuiu Mataht hone, 
, a new giimmu, in which the entue idiomatic 
i li it u ti r of t li it 1 manage w is dc \ 1 Iojh d in concise 
mbs He had, mouovir, a shait in the estab- 
lish nn nt of 1 journal di voted to Oncnt«.d science 
[Ztd^rhrift jar die kumle dri Morqcnlandcs), and 
1 intiibutcd to it some inter* sting paper s on the 
Mongohm linguigc Along with J Lobe, he also 
I published a 11 dic'd edition ot the Gothic translation 
oi the Bible by l ltd is, with a Latin translation, 
’ and with 1 Gotnic glossary md gr unmar appended 
(I tipsu, ISM 184b) G was also the first phil 
| olo^ist 111 G< 1111 my who undertook a saentihe treat 
im nt ot tin dialects ot the Finnish Tartar stem. 

1 Ik subs a S^ij in grunmar (( hundzuqt det tiyrjfan* 
\isihui Orammatik, Altenbiug 1841), he furnished 
contributions to periodicals on the Mordvinian and 
Sunoy id languages He has since ’published some 
contributions to the Btienci of languigt (Bedraye 
zar Spracfo nkunde) The first three parts were 
lssutd in 1 S52, and the first volume of a collection 
of his Philological Fragments ( .v p ra cJnci&senachajt- 
h Ik Fragment*) appeared m ISoT, and a Disserta- 
tion on the Passive Voice (Ueher dae Passivum, font 
Spt adit ergleichende Ahhandlunq) in 1860 

GABELLE, a French word, derived from the 
German Oabe, gift or tribute, and originally need m 



a general way to designate every kind of indirect 
tax, but more especially the tax upon salt This 
impost^ first established in 1286, in the reign of 
Philippe IV, was meant to be only temporary, 
but was declared perpetual by Charles V It 
varied in the different provinces Those that wore 
most heavily taxed were called pay* de qrande 
gabeUr, and those that wen. least heav ily taxed, pays 
de petite gabelle It was unpopular from the very 
first, and the attempt to collect it occasioned he 
quent disturbance s It was finally suppressed iti 
1789 The name gabdova is, howcv tr, still given by 
the common people m France to tax gatlien rs 

GABION (Ital qaltbia , rtlatcet to Lat raven 
hollow), a hollow cvlmder of h iski t woik, < in pi oj- id 
m field 01 teonporuj fortification, uid vaiying m 
size from a diauuttr ot JO inches to b f< it, with a 
height ot iiom 2 tut 0 nuhis to b feet In ton 
structmg it, stout str light stilus an pi u i d upnght 
m tin ground m a < licit of the mjiuud diauutu, 
and aic tlnn w lttlid togttlui witli osiuh or gum 
twigs, as m the fmnitum of bisktts Tlu ippa 
lat lib being laiswl, w )n n tomph ted fiomtln giound 
tin ends in iistmu], uul tin 
^ ibion is it ul> t> )h rolled to 
in> pint wli u it is d'sn ibh to 
ft im i bn i^t woi k u unst tin 

< n m\ I lat i <1 oil el) 1, m 1 

blit l with « nth i smglt nw 

< t ^ dn ms is | km f t a< i ] t it 

llu ) i »it c » of junction u un t 

Gabion mush m im uul b) men i 

tlu iu m bt i <1 i ivi, in\ dtgiu 
of security ran b« old mi 1 Nn gdi n his 
the adv mt igo or 1 m in hi r hly putibl , fi mi it * 
sliapt, whih with its ml i ] u ipi t < m lx humid 
with fur less earth, uni tin n I >rt in It ss tinn thm 
in casts when allow am t his to bt mult lor tin 
slopes on both si el es, which ue nceessinl\ pus nl 
m ouliuary earthen w ills Tin mpwllt consists 
oC two ronuntru gibions out 4 leit, the othci 2 
feet 8 inches in diamitii, with tin Fpiuc bttwttn 
them wedged lull tf pi hits of hatd wtiod In 
s.vpping (st e Minj«s), tilt m stive id substitutes foi 
mantlets 

titufftd tf(i? ton* m g dnons l mum d full of bioht i 
branches mul sm ill wo > 1 1 < mg light m w tight 

they arc lolhdbcfuie s I In is ju the tnn lie s, ind 
aftoid some, though not a a cry illicit nt proti turn 
against musketi> In 

Qatnonnoil is i hm ot gabions tbn wn up 1 y 
troops as a eh knee, iftt i being dtinn buh fi m 
other more solid positions In tarrying a will 
defended lortrcflH, g ibionn ide after gabionnadt lias 
sometimes to be stormed before tht* lx sit gctl tan be 
compelled to sunt ndei 

GABLE, the triangular pirt of an t \tt nor wall 
of a building b< twu ri tht top of the Hide w ids and 
the slopes of the root Hu whole w 11 of whith 
the gable forms the top is c ilk dag ibh < nd , j> irty 
walls, or the walls whith wpintt two < ontiguous 
houses, and whieli btl>ig etjudlj to both houses, 
are callcel in Scotland ‘ niutu il g iblu> ’ 

The gable is one of tin most common arid 
characteristic feiturts of Gothic inbitct turc Tht 
end wallii of classic buildings Ind JWimrnfa (q v ), 
which followed the slope of th* loofs, but tin st 
were always low m pi tele Ii nn dn v il art hitectim , 
gables of every angle' are aseel with the utmost 
freedom, and when covered with the moulded and 
crocheted cop»»s of tht ruhet perm Is of tlir style, 
give great variety and U-uutv t»i outline 

Gablet* i, or small gables, art used m great profu 
«0H in the more decorative parts of Gothic arcln 
tecture, such as canopies, pinnacles, &c, where 


they are introduced in endless variety *f*th 
tracery, crockets, and other enrichment* 

The towns of the middle ages had almost fdlfthe 
gables of tht' houses towards the streets, producing 
great diversity and picturesquenesa of effect, is may 
still be stain m many towns which have been little 
modernised The town* of Belgium and Germany 
especially still n tarn this mean \ al arrangement 
tn the Litci Gothic and the Rcnaissonco periods* 
tlu simple outlnn of the gubh bet umo stepped 
ind broken in th< most fantastic manner Bee 
Comm Mils i 

In Scottish law, a mutual gible or paity wall, 
though partly built ou the* uljoimng property, 
btlongs to tlu liuildu, and lu < ui prevent hii 
ntighboui trom ivailiug hunsilt oi it for the support 
of his housu, until he Inn find half tlio expense of 
building it l «>i the law of EugUud on tlna subject, * 
st t Fa.KIY WA1I- 

GABOON KIVER, Tiif, takes its nso m the 
Ci^stal Mountains, a cliuu m Westirn Africa, run- 
ning ilinost dinttl> t ist an<l wist, paiallcl to, and 
ibont SO tn 100 link distmt fioin, tin coast. Flow- 
ing fust in tlu dn t< turn <d m»rtb to south, it 
ailtiwmls hums tow ml tin muth, and empties 
| itst It mt*) tlu Vtlmtu m lit about 0 ° 10 N , and 
1 ng 01 0 l Its mouth hums a bay of some 10 
I u JJ nubs m hii^tli willi i bit nltl) varying from 
I 7 t » I r * mill s J lit t( 1 il It n. Hi oi tlu Tivui is Haid 
■ b» )>i ib ut UOinilth llu O jstltip uul sluggish, 
j tlu mas of its wit<rs b» mg tidal t>0 miles fiom 
.its mouth tlu Ink ims to i hi j ht of liomBcvento 
I imu tut llu tlimitt is unlit tit by , but the piohts 
I ot tin tmdt miviiy whith iHobtamtd dmndautly 
in tb tn ut in tlu otigh whnli tlu mti Hows, 
m lui id v l it nth colony t > s» tile uul build a fort at 
tlu mouth of tlu iiMi m lSl‘Jorl84l lntbt*samo 
yi ir in \meiie m mihhi u, wliuli still eontinuis m I 
a<tivi opirttion, w is istiblislud it Hiu ik i, about j 
tight milts uji tlu 1 1 \ 1 1 llu Gibotm countiy, 

)h ndt s imuj of whnli, whtu tlu holm tit m uul is 
busk, it >n I Ih ibout bOOOO }it umls innuailv pio 
dints ilnr wood, i djt wood iioia whnli i dnik- 
lttl i>< m oliiunt 1, <hon>, out eojnl of mb nor 
qu ilit} llu bulks • i tlu j iv 1 1 , horn its houico 
t< (ht oti ui ut « input! b\ diout i do/un tubes, 
tin J ti win h n th MjnngtVi, who liold its 
moul Ii I Jus divi i u of ttminy itiidirs the 
i\ *ry mu h luon toitly thin it otluiwist would be, 

I tlu In t owiui ui flu iiittuoi not him f allowed to 
t ilu it dm it i > tht whiU ti wli r at the eoast, but 
tomjxlhd t > ti UMimt it tluou^h tin luntls of the 
intervening triluti, t ic.h t»f whom inakts a proht 

GABltll I* (lit h tin man oi mighty om of God) 
is, in tht It winh uigt lology, one of the st ven areh- 
uigt Is Hi ipjK irs in tin book of DauuJ as the 
uiltiprtttr ot tlu propluts vision (chip vm ), and 
innount t s tin tutun ippt u iiu i oi tin Mtssiah 
(clup ix ‘J1 27) In llu ><w 'J tit tain cut, he 

r< vt ala to Zitbiriis th» Inrth of JoJm the Baptist 
(Lukt, i 11), md to tin Virgin Miry tin birth of 
t bint (Lukt, i 26) \t cooling to the Rabbins, 
he is the «ui s tl of (it it h foi tin ptoplc of Israel, 
wJii i fiouls nt lutiustul to Ins t ire The Tal- 
mud dcsrnbts lum is tin jinntf ot hn, and as 
the spirit who provides ovtr the thunder and ib® 
npt rung oi inuts W lu n V biuh idnez/ar tieaieged 
1 u us ik m is h» In \ t el to h xv i < nte rt^l the Temple, 
by eoinmatid of Jehovah, i tore the AsHyrian 
soldury, md burmsl it, thereby frustrating thett 
impious mtciitioiiH t^ has also the reputatum 
among tin Kibbins of being a most diatuiguiflhad 
linguist, havin b taught Joseph the 70 language! 
sjioken at Babe 1, and being, in addition, the only 
angel who could speak Chaldee and Wynne. The 


LANGUAGE AND IJTERATtJRE. 


Mohammedans hold G in even greater reverence 
than the Jews, and regard him as the chief of the 
four most favoured angels who form the council of 
God, he is called tin spirit of truth, and is bchcvcd 
tu have dictated the Koran to Mohammed. 

GACHABD, Louis Prosper, principal m hunt 
of Belgium, was bum in France about thi > e it JSOO 
He was original} a compositor, but having r moved 
to Belgium, ho took p irt in the ri \olution of 1 S i<) md 
was naturalised in J8U In the same ytar In v\ is 
appointed to the us< ful md honour ibli post win h 
he still rituus (1802) G lias kjh lit miuh turn m 
examining the docinm nts it 1 iting to 1$* Igi in lustoiv, 
which ore to be found m tin n itiou il ucJuvis in l 
m thosi of 8 pain His print lpd wutmgs m im 
ledat Bchjupte* (1830) , l)o am at* /* hfa/v o/ f> jh 
matujues sur la A '/volution lit l jt d< 17‘lh (1SG), 
Mhnotus ,sur U h hollandtslt < tt l u/ * J i it u d / ms j 
1773 jUHf/u'tn 1789 (1S47) ( tits, >u l / d had 

laume U Tu* it unit (1847 1 S "> l ) , (tu / udat d 

Philippe JI , hui fix A(J<ui dn J*n/s /his (ISIS 
1851), CoiKH pondtinrf da Da C ill *tn f l/tiasiai 
du Condi Loum dt Atttsati m l ns (IS70) I* t unit 
et Mart d< (VutrUs Quint ( I S "> t ) mil If I thou d s 
Tumbles tit Gaud sou* ( faults Quint (IS 1 )!)) J’ni 
cott, tin Anuru m histoinn sp* iks infill) of i t , 
and ot tlu Jinportanci of hi < > lihuus in ligiid to 
the lustaiy and rh multi ol tin lm|>U(i ( links 
V *Su Prescott s edition of Kola it on s // st nj 
of (Vault* V (Boston, 1*77) In i tally (IS VJ) ( 
published a hi ms til Ji i stone il ilxiumnts In mug 
unfavotu xbly upon tlu di u ul ts < t i < unts 1 n iiu ut 
and Horn, which hid tlu ith t I stoppm pi > 
cudmgH in Kg ud 1o th « 1 1 turn it i n itioinl 
inonuim nt to tin si two ltobh men 

GAD, the fust b* ru of Zilpih 1 e ihs mud w is 
thesivcnth non of F ieoh Hu n mu is dilhuntly 
cxpl lined Tlu tuff ot Gil mind 1 1 il im tlu 
wildirmss of Sin u in in thin 10 000 h_Jitiii_ nun 
Nomudu b) untun, mil possi ssm 0 lu^i In ids ol 
cattk , tht\ pit fund to iimim * n tlu ist si U it 
Jordm, and win icliu t mtly dlouid to d • s 1\ 
Joshui, on condition *t assisting tin u u uutivmu 
in tin cmiijUist and subpig vtion ot ( m i m J In u 
territory lay to tlu in nth ot tint ot KiuIku and 
comprised tin mount uinuis disfi u t ku iwn isGil* ul, 
thimigh ahull flowed tlu luook I d bok t niching 
the 8uv of G ilihc at its mithiin ivtimntj uul 
reaching asfn i ist is IJihhath Vnmmn I In men 
of Gad if \u iniy judge turn the il vui u irnois 
who jonud l>u id in Ins evtumitv am i i ice ot 
Stalwart heioes ‘nun of lm^ht, ml nun of w il 
ht for tin b ittlc tint omld hindli shuld and 
hue kit r, w hosi fans win like tin t ms of lions, mil 
\urt as swift is the lots upon tin mount mis 
(1 Chi on xn 8) iTephth di tin Gilt uliti Bu/illu 
Eli I ah the Tishlnti and ti id tf < sm' win also in 
all piobabilit) minibus ot this till u 

GADA MES, or mou uuu iti l) Gil VI) VM1 > 
(tlu ('i/dainit* ot tht lounuis) tin u mi ot m oisis 
and town of Africa, tin lentu * f diuijnt unites 
to Tunis, rum,],, Ghat, uul lidilult, is situated on 
the mu tht ru border oi tlic Sihin, in lit 30 0 , 

long 9° 17 E, on tlu south we sti in hound m ot 
the pashalic of Tupoh, and 310 nuhs south wi st ot 
the town of that name It contains s \ mosques 
and seven schools , lut the education oihud to tlu 
young is limited to the leveling of the Koian and 
a little Arabic writing The g aide ns of G grow 
dates, bailey, wheat millet, &e , and no watered 
b\ the hot spring (80* Fall ), fiom which the town 
had its origin The climvte is diy and healthy, 
though very hot m summci The revenue of G , 
estimated at 10,000 mahboolw (±1700), is derived 
from annual tributes levied on property, and from 


custom dues and tolls. It is an important entrepdt 
for manufactures and foreign goods from Tripoli to 
the interior, and for exports of ivory, bees-wax/ 
Judes, ostneh-feathers, gold, Ac, from tho intenor 
to Tripoli. Pluvious to 1856, about 500 slaves, 
principally females, were annually imported at G , 
but iu that year a decree was issued by the sultan, 
p* runptoid) forbidding the tiathc, which accord- 
ingly has been ( ompk tely abolished. Pop 4000, 
who art devoted Mohammedans 

G VD PLY Su Bor iiuITauvms 
(a \ DIILI , m important family of mal vcopterous 
tislus, lnving i modi l at* 1} elongated body covered 
with small soft siahs, the lit ail naked, the lins all 
| Holt md dtstituU of sjmns, the ventral hns jilaced 
j under tin tlnoit and pointed, om doisal hn or more, 
tin n 11 uldu I irgi Some ol tin spouts an small, 
but othcis itt tut 1 1 u gc si/t io tins family belong 
the 1 od, Lmg, Jiikt, Dot sc, Hiddock, Wiitnig, 
t o il hhii, Bui bot, c\ ( J In spt tu s irt w niel> distri- 
bute L Most ot them in mil im \ it w, as the 
Liu l»ot, ut lit sh vv ittr lisln s lln moic miportani 
HJ It C it *1 111 St p 11 it* 1^ JlotlKll 

(w \ DW VliL ( hat s sfxjntt, or Chauhodua 
s tup tu), i sptens * i dm k, not quit* so lirgt as the 
mall nd v i in viMtmt ot Li it u n but vbiindmt m 
mui) putsot tlu lontuniitoF hurt pi , and equally 
* so m Asit and m Nor+ Vm* nc i It is also tound 
m tin n< rth of Vfnt i emg i bud of pissige, it is 
i mtivc both tit aut e i id ot tupical regions. The 


CrtulwaU ( Ana i strtpua) 

(> brttda in marshes, and li\s from sevtn to nine 
t„i,s i \ctpt it tin binding scison it is usually 
n« tn in siuiil fl it ks md an mdivithul is sometimes 
to bt found in i fkuk of othu ducks Its voice is 
I md nnl li ush It is much csttuntd for the table, 
md is * onimon in the London market, bung imported 
chit ily fn m Holland 

G2E V, or GF, according to the Greek mythology, 
the g(xldtss ot th* c^irtb. appears m Hcsunl as the 
firstborn of Chaos, and tlu mother of Uranus, 
Pontus, and many other gods ind titans As the 
v vpoms which were supposed to produce divine 
mspirition r*isc from the i vrth, it was natural that 
G should be regarded as an orvcidar divinity , and, 
in f ut the oiachs at Delphi and Olympia were 
bt lit v id to have belonged to lur m tlu tarlier ages 
of then history Htr worship extended over all 
U* uct, and slit had tunplcs oi altars m most of 
the important cities. At Lome, G was worshipped 
under the name of Telhts 

GAELIC LANGUAGE a*t> LITERATURE. 
Th( term Gaelic (Gwyddchan or Gadhehc) is used 
in two senses. In its wider signification, it designates 
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the northern branch of the Celtic languages, 
comprehending the Irish, the Highland-Scottiah, 
and the Manx. See Cpitic Nations and Irish 
Language and Literature. In its narrower signi- 
fication, it designates the Highland Scottish dialect, 
also known by the name of Erst or Irish Mr W 
F. Skene* one of the latest and boat informed 
writers on the subject, holds that the diffinneis 
between the language spoken by tht .Scotch High- 
landers and the Luigu ige spoke n by tlie nativi Irish 
are (l) ‘partly m tht ptonuiuiatwn when tht 
accentuation of tht 1 mguigi is diflcrtnt, w lit rt th it 
peculiar changt in the initial coiisonmt, piodneed 
by the influence of the pr< mous word, and tirmtd 
l>y the Irish gr irum in ms ulijVis, is unknown 
except m tht sibilant, whtrt tin vowel bounds art 
different, and the u ai t i \ eu tiat t s ol i tonsoiiaiit.il 
permutation, (2) j»artly m the i/nnnmat, when the 
Scottish Gaelic prefix the m dji.it foim of tht 
verb, and his no prismt b ns< , tin old pusint 
bung now used foi tin futiue, and tin prismt 
formtd by tht auxdnuy nib, whert tin pluril ot 
one claflb of the nouns ih foinud m a piiulnr man 
ner, rthcmbling tht \ngloSi\on md v tilth lent 
negativt is used, ( i) pirtl> in the ith >ms t»f tin 
languigc, where a gt< it< t pi«ki<mt is shewn to 
express the nha by tin usi ol substmtive % imt the 
verb is anxiously ixonlr l, md (f) m tin vtmiUuhn v, 
which v ant s to a lonmdiiibh » xbnt white words 
now obsolete in lush aii htill liung worth, md 
other# ait usid in a diflmut si n#i 1 -7//' IhouoJ 
Lisniore # Hoof mtmd pp vi\ \\ (Kim 1802) 

The ongm of tin tilth it nets thus dcsiubid is 
a question still in tlisputt Mi M%< m lonttnds 
that tin y au am nut, md tutu into tin organ isa 
tion of the linguist 1 lit Ircdi k bolus, on flu 
other hand, hold th it tin y an < omp u itivt 1> nmd 1 n 
and unmiportuit, uid little molt thin ptovnuiil 
coi millions of tlu mothi i 1 mgu m of Ini md I In 
latt Air Kithard Girmtt, out of the nm>f It mud 
of English philologists, is on the lush suit, holt ling 
‘that Irish is tht puant tnngiu , tint .Niottish 
Gat he 18 lush stupped of a ft w inflations, in»l 
that Manx is nnrily Gulii with a ft w jstuliu 
words, aiul disguised by i coirupt system ot ortho 
graphy, 1 and, agun, that tht languigi of tlu 
Scottish Highl inds ‘tlot s not tilth r in my < ss< nti il 
point from tint of tin opposite mist ot Luiisti r 
and Lister, br irmg, in hut, i th»n ri <• mbl in<r 
than Low German tints to High G« iin.m, or Danish 
to Swedish’ PlttJnl ufn at pp 202 204 

(Lond 1859) That tho noith <4 litluid ami t' * 
Scottish Highlands and West Isiimls, win, it in 
early period, peopled by the simc rau, tir nu< p , is 
admitted on both sides MrKkmc further admits, 
that from about tin rnuldlt of tin 12th c to ibmt 
the middle of the IGth o lit land iwriisid a 

e rwerful literary infimint on the Scottush High 
nds, that the. Tush si nil u hits and birds weit 
heaths of a school which included tht AA est High 
lands, tliat the Highland strinathits wire either 
of Irish descent, or, if tiny wtrt of native origin, 
resorted to bardic schools m Ireland foi instruction 
in the laugiuge and tho at t omphbhmt nts of thtir 
art , that in this way tlu language and literatim 
of the Scottish Highlands must have become, by 
degrees, more and more assimil ited to the language 
ana literature of Ireland, and that it may well 
be doubted whether, towards tht middle of the 
16th c, there existed m the .Scottish Highlands 
the means of acquiring the art of writing tht 
language except in Ireland, or the conception of a 
written and cultivated literatim, which was not 
identified with the language and learning of that 
frfamL Mr Skene holds, at the same time, that a 
Vernacular Gaelic, preserving many of the independent 
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features of a native language, existed among 'the 
Scottish Highlanders as a spoken diafcrt; and 
that a jiopulai and unwritten literature existed tit 
that native uni idiomatic Gaelic, m tho poetxy 
handed down by fcr uhtion, or composed by native^ 
baids innocent of all extraneous education In the 
w i it ten 1 mguago of It tl.mil 

The first books printed for the use of the Scottish 
Highland* rs wuc a tiouslatum of Knox's Prayer 
Book in 15b7, by lolm Garni will, Bishop of the 
Isle s , a transl itiou ot t’al\ m s ('itofhism, m 1631 ; 
a tianslation ot the Vs din# ot David, begun in 1669, 
arid lomjihftd m lb94, ami a ti m elation of the 
Bibli , publish id by tin luv Hubert Kirko, minister 
of Bilquhiildir, in 1 (>*KI All tin si woiks aro in. 
the lri«h orthogriphy and lush dialut tho last-* 
mentioned woik, unhid, is nothing more than a 
ii print of Bishop Bcdi U’b Irish version of tho Biblo, 
with i short vui iliuliiv of SmttiHh Gaelic words, 
to id ipt it to the usi of the Siottish Highlanders 

Tin first trinsl itions into tht Scottish Gaelic 
vmm ot Buxti i’h ( all to the l r m onto fid , published 
m 17*50 , of tin VhiIiih oi David, m 176.1, in 1787* 
md m 1S07 of tlu Aim Tist.umnt, in 1707 and 
17%, ot Vilnius Aim M t m 17M , of tho Old 
list mu lit, in 1781 1787, md in 1820, and of tho 

Old uni New Imtumnts, in 182b 

\ o< ibul irn q oi tlu S< ottish (laelu wen published 
in 10%, in 1702,m 1711 in 1795 ami 111 1815 The 
tint Du turn uy, by V A Aiinstiong, appeared m 

I S2"» thr In gist md lust was publish* d under 
the iiispias ol the Highl md Sim h ty of Scotland,* 
111 two quirtos m 1S28 'Pin be st gmmnur ih that 
ot tin IU v Mcvandii SUwirt, imuiHter it Ding- 
w ill, published m 1801, and ripuntid in 1812 

I lie oldi st wuttin poitiy ip tin Scottish Gaelic 
ih pi 1 si 1 m d m 7/ir J)<<ni of Lisi/ion'tt Hook , 
wiittm l» twiiu l r »ll uni 1751, by S 11 liimiH 
Al u gii gm, v uai of Kntnigill vml D< m of Lihmore 
It is now m tin Vdvoi dis’ Lilnaiv /it Klmburgh 
Si h ( turns lmm it havi bi i n jMiblishi d it bdmlmigh 
dining tht pii suit yi 11 (18(>2), Willi ti mnl itions )>y 
tho Li\ riiouns M‘ Lam Id in, aH will into J^nghsli 
is mt( luodiin Siottisli but In , milwitllnjoiimii- 

II uy <li‘ si r ( itiou by Mi W I*’ Skciu r J’hi volume 
1 out uni mm pncis is(iil>id to ‘O u 111 , tlu sou of 
J'mu ’ wli » sju iks of hnnsiH ih (onionpoi uy with 
St Vitrni md jmns by 1 itt 1 md Jiss known 
w rit< n, jmi hiding a fi w ol knightly 01 nobli lank, 
siu Ii is < *1 laid 1'it/gi r iM t<mrth Is irl ot D< Hinoml, 

III liilmd, isilulli ( unpbill, wite of the hrBt 
l ul of Argyh , uid *Dum m M u ( ul< m, the Goml 
Knight, be in wd to b< Su Duiii in Eunjibell of 
GkntiHhv. f J he literal} mint of the compoyitunw 
is viry sh rub 1 

I hr bildjogiajiliv of tin st ant> btf r itun of tho 
Scottish Giu Ik will bi fount in Hi id’s Jhbtiothcca 
Sioto Cfltuu (Glisg 1812) 'Jin modi rn inxiitB of 
most noli an those of Jlolurt (’alder Mai k ay, or 
Kobb Donn, is In is more commonly cilh d in his 
nativi Sut hf rl md, whose jiocniHWiri publinhal at 
Iirw rin «s m 1820, md Dulk ui Ban Me lutyre, of 
Ghnoichv who**! jiomuhwik p iblislu d at Glasgow 
m 18 14 r J lu fornur was bom in 1714, the latter 
rn 1721, both win hi If 1 dumb d Thi traditional 
prose btiritun has buncollrctcd and llluntrated 
by Mr J 1* Cmripbtl] of I -lay, in three pleasing 
volunits Popular Talm of tfvc Went Highland* 
(Edin 1800 -1802) 

Mr Skmt Iioh vriy dearly at d fairly stated the 
long disputed question a# to the authenticity of Hie 
famou I'oi rrift of Osman, published first m En gQah^ 
and aib rw arils m Gaelic, r»y Mr Janies Macphcrson* 
Thr conrlumoiiH ai rived at are 1 Tbat the char- 
acters introduced into Macphersou’s poems were 
not invented by him, but were really the subjects 
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of tradition m the Highlands, and that poems 
certainly existed which might he called Ossianic, 
as relating to the persons ana events of that mythic 
age. 2. That such poems, though usually either 
entire poems of no very great length, or fragments, 
had been handed dowu from an unknown period by I 
oral recitation, and that there existed many pusons 
in the Highlands who could repeat them 1 fhit 
such poems had likewise liccnromnuttf d to writing, i 
and were to be iound to some extt ut m m must ripts 
4 Tliat Maephcrson had used in my sucli pot ins m 
his work , lmt by joining separated pit ecs togtllu i, 
and by adding a < mmet tmg mrrative of bis own, I 
had wen en them into longer poems, and into the 
so-called epics 

The Scottish Gat lie sprt th is i very whert gi idu 
ally, and m some pints iipidly, losing ground, 
but it is still ust d, wholly or partially, in tin public 
roligious strvnes ot about ISO out of about 1000 
congregations of tin Church ot St otl md 

CAKTA (tin Cijitiol tin Tiifms) a stiongly ! 
fortified mat itune town oi th< Mi ipohfxn pi ov nue 
Terra di Lavtirt), is pu tun sipuly situittd on in 
abrupt jiromontoiy prop (ting into tin Mcditu 
raneau, and < oimtdnl with tin mainl md by a. 
low and lianow isthmus profit'd by solid walls 
On th< summit of tin piomontory stands tin 
circulai tower DOilindo, s ml to be tin iniunt 
mausoluim of Luuus Munatius PI nuns, the fin ml 
of Augustus r l In In miy ot tin bay ot (• which 
almost mils tint of Miplis, lus lmn nlelnitcd 
by Iloim r, Vugd md Ilorue Cajiti, tin uu lent 
Tiauu ol G tltuvts iG tnigm utoidmg to Virgil, 
from its In mg tin burnt pi m ot C'vjita, the 
must of A in as < hi tin disim mbn ini lit of the 
Konmi t mpm , (« bn nut i nnlit of ii\ilisition 
and lounmiuil piosp< ntv uni it nhid still iwitlur I 
import mu ift* i tin dt< uluui of the tvdtm 
cm pin In tin liowLIi ot this < uly iminit ip ility 
is ioiruh ulowi d tin lommutid hit imlgruuhui 
of tin* 1 ill l Italian it publics Jloth in inunit 
and mmh in tiuus G Jus siistinud it. m ukabl< 
siegis and nctnllj it li is Ktn tin tin die til 
hi vend niton stm r t nuts In IMS it b< < um tin , 
refuge of Copt Pius I\ , whin tin isolation it] 
Home compelled him lo iitiri In i860, ittu flu , 
defeat ot the Mi spoilt ins on (In Aoltuino by tin 
forces of Gut lb ill U, (I w is the list slionghnld ot 
the Bouibon dyniNty tit \ iph s, md sum.iu.lt ml 
after i pioti uted 8K_i to (him d < iiltlim Many 
mteri.stmg tlissu lemmts hive betn found m G, 
including a fine mu bit \ isc by tin M henna 
sculptor S ilpiom Its v it unty ihounds m remaius 
of Jtioman villus, &c Tin eitadil, whuh is ot gnat 
strength contains in its town tlu tomb ot the j 
Constable Bourbon, killed at tin tikmg of I\omt in 
1527 r Jht inhabit uits oi , who number ihout 
15,000, derive thin chuf piohts trom the tislurus 
and their rotating tiade m od, wine ind iiuit -the 
chief productions of the sunoundmg c mntry j 

GdSTUXI \, an ancit nt counti y of \ frit x, situ it* d 
south of Mauritania <uul Nuundii uul embruing 
the westein part of the dcst rt of S hua Its mlu 
bi tints belonged to the great ibongin il Birber 
family of Morth aud M ortli wt stoi n Afnea, tlu y 
were not in gincral Llick, though a portion of 
them dwelling m the extreme south, towards the 
Niger, had vppioximati d to this eoloui through 
lntermixtuic with the nitives md climatic causes 
and were edhd Mdanogatuh or ‘ Black Ga'tuliaus ’ 
(see Ttol n ft, a lb) The* Gietulians were savage 
and warlike. "liny came into collision with the 
Homans for the lirst time during the Tugurthmc 
war, when they sen t d vs light horse m the army 
of the Nunudun king Cornelius Cossus Lentulus 
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led a force against them, and for bis success 
obtained a triumph and the surname of Gstathons 
(6 id) The ancient Gmtuhans are believed to 
be represented m modem times by the Tuancks or 
TawfLreks 

GAFF, in a ship or boat, the spar to which the* 
bead of a fort and aft sail is bent, such sail having 
its foremost side made fast l>y rings to the mast, ana 
its lower edge, m moat instances, held straight by a 
boom The thick end of the gatt is constructed with 
‘jaws’ to pass half round the mast, the other half 
being enclosed by a rojic , this serves to keep it 
tloht when th< sail ih hoisted or lowered. A gstf. 
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A, G iff, 11, G iff t< ut \ Jifl , f , Bunin , T), Sheet , 

] iff tops 111 

with tin sul i ilhd ‘dimi’ or * sp mki i and the 
gill toim ul whu h is a sm ill sail earned on the top 
nm>t iliim tin gill in shi vni m tin accompanying 
lllusti ition 

(l \ KI M'S, i n lino i]»pli< <1 to tin levels by 
nu uh of whuh <rovt bows wcu bint 

(• \GI] Thom\s m Fivdish g< mnl, wlio boianu 
governor ot Monti < d m 1700, uul in 1763 succeeded 
gi in ill (ittu wilds Bold) Amherst us commandu- 
m chief of tin Butisli nmy m Amcuu In 1774, 
win n the dithcultu s bctwi i n tin. < olomcs and Great 
Biitun hid ib i idy become vny serious, General 
G w is appoint! d governor of Massachusetts. In 
piaiehil turns, his admin isti ition might m all 
probability liavt been popular and successful, but 
ho w is umquil to the exigencies of that trying 
period It miy indeed be doubted whether any 
om, whatcvei lus abilities, could, while restricted 
to th( rigorous policy of the home government, have 
succeeded in preserving the colony to the English 
crown In A} ml 1775, General G sent an expedi- 
tion to si i/e tlie nuht try stores at Concord, and + hus 
piovokcd the battle of Lexington, the first explosion 
of the \moncau revolution Soon after (May 5) 
the pi ovine ial congress resolved that ‘no obedience 
vv as m future due to him [G age] and that he ought 
to be gu irded against as an unnatural and inveterate 
enemy ’ According to Bancroft, 4 Gage was neither 
lit to reconcile nor to sulidue ’ He was recalled* 
ami sailed for England m the autumn of 1775. He 
dud in 1787 

GAGE (Lat. vadium or tradium) signifies a pawn 
or pledge, and is derived, says Cowel, from the 
Fruieh gagu Hence, by changing g into ta, we 
lave uarjL and uager , os ‘wager of law/ f wager 
of battle,’ wherein a person gave his pledge that 
w oiUd sustain lus affirmation , and, in (he latter 
case, the glove was sent as a material pledge to 
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be redeemed by aortal combat Hence also m 
England 

&Me bt Gag*, which was of two kinds — vwum 
vadium, and moriuum vacUuiru See Mortgage. 
Vkmm vadium was whore an estate m lands was 
given m security of a debt on condition that the 
estate should remain with the lender until he had 
made good the sum lent out of the profits of the 
land. So as m this ease neither momv nor land 
dieth or is lost, and therefore it is (ailed pivwm 
vadmm (Co Litt 205 a) This mode of g mng 
security has long gone out of use , \ct there is no 
doubt that it was the original method in obsen anco 
before the transaction assumed thi foim of a mort 
gage. It exactly corresponds with the Scotch form 
of a pure Wadset (4 v ) 

GAGE, or GA.T T GE, ui apparatus for nuasuring 
any special fone or dimension, thus wo liaic 
preaaure gage, wind qaqe (see Avi Homfjfr), min 
gage (q v), wire qag * , button qaqi, &c Tin Riniplost 
form of gage of dime nsion is the common uir t 

f aqe, by which the dmneter of wire is measured 
t is simply in oblong plate ot wtee.1, with notches 
of different widths cut upou tin edge , tin sc an 
numbered, and the si/e of tin vuo is dcti nnim d 
by trying it 111 the difbrmt notch* s until tin 
one is found which vt exutly fits r J In thickness 
of sheet m< tal is trn d by the name gigo Tlnn 
is a great want ot imde>nmt\ in tin sc gages- the 
Birmingham go. go tor nun Hm, shut iron, uni 
steel differing from tint us< il bn bi iss silver gold, 1 
Ac , and tin so again Horn tin 1 incisbin h i^ts 
It has been pioposed 111 unit i t<» obtim uiiiiomuty, 
and to enable definite clem option" md euchre to 
be given with accurui uid c < rt unt>, th it msb id 
of the arbitrary numbers of varying Huuufn ition 
now in use, deeimd puts of m inch, faiths, lmn 
dredths, thousandths, or still smilla fiutmns, il 
necessary, he used, and th it these be ustd bn all 
diameters and thicknesses, such as wiiex, slue t 
metals, buttons, watch glasses, Ac , but sue li 1 se lit 
has not yet come into generil use Tin gige com 
ipottly used fen buttons, w itch glasses, and such like 
largo di imetci s, is a rule with 1 groove 1 ut lens. t le 
Wise down the middle \110the1 met il rule, with a 
brass head, slides m this, ind by 111* ins of 1 thumb 
pui, may be pushed out it pie isun The object to 
be measured ls placed bet\ve< n er and b (fig 1), and 
the width of this spice is me isured by graclu itions 
on the middle metal slide 
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A very elegant and delicate gage Inis recently come 
into use for measuring watch-glass < s, and is applicable 


Angle to each other, as ah and cd (fig. Kow f 
let ns suppose the angle to be such th$k ^the 
distance between a aud c is 2 inohpa, sad that 
between h and d is 1 inch, while the lengths oh and 1 
td are 10 inches It ia evident that for every ineh 
of descent from a and r towards & and d, there wilt 
be a narrowing equal to fy of an inch , and for every ; 
tenth of an inch of such descent, there Wl.ll be a j 
narrowing of of tui inch, and so on thus wrs j 
may/ by giaduatmg downwards from ac to bd, 
meisurt tuiths by units, hundredths l»y tenths, and ' 
so on to Btdl finer quantities if required This is 
applicable to lengths ns well as 
nu ms of fine h<kwh with huge graduated heads, 
Messrs AV hit worth hi\< nunsuml small pieces of 
steel to the om millionth of an null (soo MtCRO- 
ainiR) Vrtssnu gages, wind gages, Ac will be 
treated uudi r the special subjects. — In railways, 
t! 1 ga »gi im ins tbc distune between the rails 
Se 0 lvATl W \\ 

GAGE It N, llriNUicii Wiihflm August, 
Fi t i in 1 11 a os, was born ut Bam nth, 20th August 
1700, and e due it id at the nnhtuy mJumi] ot Munich 
On Isipileons leturn from IlIIhi, G entered tho 
mny «»1 Nassiu, and seme! ax lieutenant at 
\\ itcilon Atb ? tin ju in, In devoted lmnstdf to 
the M inly of liw nt tin uuivcisituA of Jle idclbcrg, 
(kittmgen, lema and bonev 1 On returning homo 
m 1SJI, lie enbieel politic d lilt undo tin govern- 
ment of Grind dm il lit hm* mid ifti r passing 

thiough siui el public. offices w is tinted iinembe?r 
of the Si 1 ond Gliunbei 111 I M2 in which position 
In Mgoiomlv opposed the politMH of tin* govern* 
m< nt* nml of tin heehril lhet In 1885, the 
government Hiuended 111 obt lining 1 majonty, 
but G continued to be K elected, until, it the 
elose of the billowing ye 11 , seeing the truitlcss 
mss of Uh opposition to tin gov 1 mine ntal politics, 
In eh < line d ie election, and loolt 1 It un ot his 
lithe i’s estate it Monsln im, with a vn w to the 
prietu d study of igneultuie In 1M(> G again 
iippe itmI bi foie tlie public 111 1 work agimst the 
go\e riiiut nt ot e lea ton I llewee, wbieli hid been 
Fe gisl iti lg iti detimee ol the constitution of tho 
i le < toi it* In the' led In win * y«m, he was (lotted 
into the t h mils 1 eg un is n pre hi ntativi of \V oinifl, 
uid his riuiiiii te> 1 ublu lib giv such a fresh 
impulse to I l« 1 il polities, tint in 1M8 the elutions 
je turned more opponents of the go\ eminent than 
the $ had done sinte 1KU 'I he life of (1 be»e airio 
now jiise ]>aj ibly 1 onne • t« d w it >1 the me rnorablei G* r- 
nidn inoaenuntof JH4S lit took tlm lead on 27tiU 
Fc bru iry by introdm mg a motion into tbe Diambcr 
to promote the 1 e pre w nkitmu e>f th« Ge rm m ]K*oplo 
in the I rink fort Diet When the picjuiritory 
convention ol ehhgitcs [do* \ orpai lament) from 
the fkrnian stites issembhel it Frankfort on 
dlst March, G took tlie^ most prormne nt f»art m its 
eh hbe r itions, md ou tlie nice 1 mg of the puiiamrnfe 
(28th May) (sec Gifmanv), Ik was ajijioiutui pro- 
snlent, and con+inmd to be ie e le< ted every month 
till lie was c cl J* el to the papetiial pie,sielcncy 
I>lBpla^lng ineert rtf tiir epi dim etxms of a proctn al 
I stateHin in than win pe»sMsscd ley most of the 
leading men wdio joined 111 this movement, G 
[struggled on amid all the (bunions into which hui 
pirty se panted and all the* difficulties presented 
by the government* But unable , on the one hand, 
t<i syanpithise with the violence oi the democratic 
pirty, and, on the other, to eoim to an understand- 
ing with the governments ho abandoue*d the move- 
ment altogether on the 20th May 1849 In 1850 
he se rvejet as major m the »S1< svig Holstein woe, 
and when the campaign was over, retired to the 
Mem sli wm estate', which had now come into hif 
possession by his father s death. In 1852 hn sold 
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hw estate, and removed with hie family to Heidel 
berg, where he has since resided. 

GAGING, or GAUGING When this term ia 
used without qualification, it refers specially to tin 
gaging of the contents of casks, and in many 
places, the populai name for tin excise officer w ho 
measures the contents of casks containing e \« is 
able liquors is ‘gauger’ Sliding hc ilia, which arc 
graduated according to tin mathematical rubs inr 
determining the solid contents ot rtgulu solids 
approximating to the foim of the cxnks, irt use cl, 
but considerable practice xnd skill ut zcqmrid to i 
apply tliem with ac t uric y ! 

GAILLAO, a town of Fi uu c, m the ch pattern nt I 
of Tam, and on tlic right hmk of tin rmroi tint 
n/unc, is intuited in a futile vine growing district, 
32 lmles north cast of 'louloust It is ill built, 
and his no public building of an\ importing 
except tin comniiinil ccdhgc Ihslilhng, t iimmo, 
ship budding and i brisk ti uh in unit and hi indy 
art cinu don P op (1877) 750 J 

GAILLARI>, Garmki ffiNin a Fit rich historian, 
was born at the villigt < »f Ostel in u Soissoim, 2(>th 
Marrh 172b lie was c cine did tor the b ir, but 
soon ibandomd it tor literatim, end aitciwuds 
turned his attention ( vi lusi\ ^ ly to histor\ His fust 
woik was cntitlid JJittn th hht foi njin J unttm\t a 
VUsatjr d(8 f< uni s 7>c mot Kilts Ac (17171, ind tin I 
favom xble it upturn which it met with indue id 
lurn to publish Ins /V/h/mi tuni^uts* i) l Csat/t dt v 
Danas In 1777 ippe md Ins Jh'tfom c/< Mum 
de Iltnutfotfnt , Fdh d( Chinks h Vtmfimn whuh 
WtiH follow ul ill 17b(» by the l/ishnu d< I') am ms 
/, and m 1782 by tile fit stain d< ( hath nan/nt , 
pu'udn (h Consult Kit tans s in to /trunvn Kin c, 
sutua di ( on sal u ittuns sui la s tmai< Jht n, <( ((nt 
tuunit / 1 h<f( dn l*mmn Knsahnt th J (nuon/uon 
In x dilliisi one Hided, ind llietmnil style, Ik 
re pri se ntid the u litmus ot 17 uu 1 tolnglmd ind 
JSpllll lu Ins Jhstoin di la llmdih d< la J uni < d 
dt l \/n/l(fnu (1771 1777) (which pioiuicd his 

admission into the I'rtmh Ac tdeniy) xml Ihstunt 
dt la Unahlt d( la Ft ant t d dt N yna/m te w is 
the authoi ol miny otlui vvoiki Jie umte 1 lot ft s 
on Alalt sheila k (Ins lntimite fin nd), Disiutes 
Ghailcfl A r , Henry IV, ( ornulh, MoliOu, Ac lie 
dud ldth Fcluuiry 1800 

G AI NSBOltOUGH 1 market town md s< a]iort 
of England, in flu 1 ounty of Lincoln is situ ited on 
the. light b ink ot the I lent, ibout 20 miles abo\ 1 
the embemchme ot tbit rivci 111 the Humbci 
memth, nml ll> unh s moth wist of Lincoln It is 
a will built town, consisting in wuly of one long 
Btrtet, running pxrxUel with the nui wine h is line 
spanned by a inn stone budge of tin t e e lliplie xl 
arches It w is constituted x pent in I S 1 1 J he 


manufactures of linseed oil, and carries on malting, 
rope making, and ship-budding extensively. Pop. 
(1801) of j»arL borough, 6202 , of township, 7700, 

GAINSBOROUGH, Thomas, one of the moat 
eminent English landscape pointers, was born at 
Sudbury, in the county of Suffolk, 1727, and early 
display 1 d a decided talent for painting * Nature,’ it 
has been sud, ‘was his teacliu, and the woods his 
ie xdciny, wht it lie would pass his mornings alone, 
miking shite hos of an old tree, a marsh, brook, a 
tew c ittlc, a nhopherd and his dock, or any other 
objects that cami illy came in view ’ At 14 years of 
mrt , lu w is hc nt to London, where he w'as for some 
tune w ith Mi Gr iv< lot, the engravei , and afterwards 
with Jfaymm At 1 ( ), he married, and set up m 
Bith as 1 juntiait painter, in which capacity hc was 
ur\ sue 1 1 svful but his ge runs first found adequate 
1 \pn ssiori in the di line xtion of th* rich and quiet 
Hcene iy of Ins natixi country, md to this hc mainly 
devote el himself at til le ivnig Bith for London, in 
1771 On tlx lnstifution <>t the Hoy xl Academy, 
G w is e hose n mu ol the lust me inbirs, but never 
took min h Intel 1 st m its piocu dings He died 
Align it 2, 1788 ot 1 timei 111 tin meh* liis last 
won’s t xhibitiel 111011 tlie t nthusiism of the painter 
th in tin logic of the theologi in * AN t aie all going 
to he xv< n, and A nielv‘ k is of the party’ G ’s 
porti xits ue idiiai’ «Iei xs ‘utilising likenesses/ 
but are not tire hilly nshe el I he hi st are those 
of the ltoy d h iinih of \bel the compost r, and 
C^mn tin ie tor His farm, howexir, rests chiefly 
on lm lxndsexpes in these lie shews lnniself a 
i uthiut idheient to nituie, n he knew it m his 
own be mtitul isl ind J le is, in 1 ie t, to be regarded 
xs the lirst truly miginil 1 nglish painter, ind, in 
the opinion of 8ir Lisbon lh yuolds fit to be the 
held of in L 11 bsh school Among his finest 
productions ue / 1 he Shi phi ids l>oy ‘Ihe Fight 
between Litth Boys mel hogs/ 6 Tin 8c mhuie/ 
and ‘ Ihe A\ oodtn in 111 the Sterna’ His most icle- 
brati l jactmc rs ‘The Blue Boy/ m the Uiyonshire 

f dile 1 } 

G \1T T S, 1 Roman jurist most probably of the 
age ol the Antonme s, uni the 1 lint souut of our 
knowledge of Koinnu I iw pnoi to Justinian Con- 
side ling tin import mt plui which he holds m 
uk unt legil liteiituu, it is strangt tint lus ]>er- 
son il lusting should he ilmost 1 ntircly unknown, 
itul th it ilmoit e\oy iiriumstinee connected with 
lnm should be a subject of controversy The difl 
e iisstou is to ye lu the 1 the name is propeily Gams or 
Cains is a mire verbal dispute, but the questions 
re girding his country, his condition, and e\cn his 
re hgion hue bee n 1 un isscil at considerable length* 

I 1 om lus being uniten mly called by thi single appel* 
lition G, it lus bit 11 mfe trod that he w is either 


most mter« sting ot the' buildings ot G is tint < died 
the Old Hall, a curmus btt lie lure* eomjH)s«d of oik 
timbet framing and forming thiee side s of a epuel 
ranglt* It is said to h IN c, be e 11 01 e iipitel or lu Id 111 
property, by the several lords ot the manor ot G 
e\ir since the Saxons established themse Ives in tlu*> 
m igldroui hood Among the othu public l)uddmgs 

are tht pirish cliuitli- which, with the exception 
of a fine old tower, dating from the 12th c, was 
rebuilt m 173b, and the town hall There are' also 
a grammar school, established m 1.789 and other 
oduc itumal institutions , a literary institute, aud 
sewcrul libraries G is fivouribty situattei in a 
commercial point of yitwv, ve'ssels of 2(X) tons liemg 
able to roach its wharfs by the river, while by 
naans of the Keadby, the Chesterfield, and other 
tan ils, it maintains communication yv ith the interior 
ol the countiy In 1860, 530 vessels of 25,801 tons 
entered and cleared this port. G has important 
672 


1 Jon igner 01 atm dm m from his familiarity with 
the (uu k 1 mguage , some have argued that he, was 
of Gitek emgin, from his bung utul as ‘our’ G 
by Ju'dimm, who was a native e)f Ill^Tieum, it is 
ai giu el by some that G must lm\t been an IU^nan 
| by birth, while others, nguing from the same fact, 

| and from otlm equally lueonilusiye data, leave even 
se t him eloyv 11 as x Christian That the last inference 
is a false one , cannot admit of a moment’s doubt , 
tlu others, e yen if it were possible to settle them 
definitively , arc of no practu il importance As to 1 
tlu pi excise age of G , thus much is certain, that 
be fou the revision of the Homan laws, and the 
uiorm of the legal studus by Justinian, the Indi* 
tut tom of G, as well as four other of his treatises, 
were tho received text books of the schools of law. 
His InMutions , moreover, formed the groundwork 
of the Institutions of Justinian, From his being 
thus preferred to Ulpian or Papmian, it is not to be 
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wfanA that be lived aftw them, but only that hu hon* of 0 , published in 50 C by Alewo for the use 

faSiS?™ ??¥^ a 3h 8 ^ tcs ? J T* S b j‘j hu ?! f**\ 3 Ro “ 1 “ “wbjwte of the west Gothic kingdom, 
ate* fo Somus Julmnus, who lived under Hadrian, It is chiefly curious as illustratmo the .".Ug i»» 

«wi the latest imperial edict is one of Antoninus the discrepamns of Homan and barbarian fiw, and 
PttiflL 'whence it may fairly be concluded that he ju simnlvim» flm Msm ti., j i 


Pma, whence it may fairly be concluded that he as supph mg the germ of many of the medieval nwti* 
flumved Antoninus, and probably wrote under his tutions by which Homan pi notice was mipnliwited. 
successor * See, m addition to tin editions of the JnJtituhon* 

wo ™ of 7 largely used in the com enumerated alum flimcbke, Zui kuhl und Inter* 

Pi r lqt S * lmh contams no putotton ton (muni Jnshtutnmen, m his Mmhcn dei 

than o35 extracts from lus writing The pimupal Romiwkni Ruhts, dao MuUlde\ « Ithlmtft dta 
are, the Kdu'.tum 1 lomnctule, m tlnrt> two books , Hotnruhn* Jhthh , uid Saviguv, w«/i dm kculwea 
Aurea , in seven tin Ldichnn libitum On Horn AWi/s ^ 

Trusts , On Morltjaqn and, above all, tin lush si a T » av a t i/ v? n - 0 , 


tu(tons f in four books 'ilie list mined woik is 
that by whnli Cl ib <lucll\ known, ,unl it w ib 
probably the e irlie st com pie te and s\ ste m die te \t 
book of Homan law Although it was tin bisisof 
Justinian's Institutions, both is to its liutlti md 
its diviBion, yet it w eomphtely supn sided b> 
that work, and after a tmu w is cutmly lost, tin 
onlj knowledge* ol it which umumd being tint 


< Tvlt Turned wo k L ? AhA , WATKR a hnm11 nvtr <> f Scotland, 21 
v known uld t w « rV l \ m 1 1 ,1 !* th ’ l ', s,s mn) "* th " Hills m 

e and s\ st»m du test kdinlmrglMhin flows in a smith south cast direc- 
Li it MM 'Xu is s„f tlo V tJmm ^ h 1 ‘^udilul and romantic country, 

\, to its in lit, I mil 1 UU ’ t 1 OIIU1, J K ,n i1m ,< 7‘ l ot its u mi so the 

• t i ,is bmuiel u y between tvlkirh and Uoxbmgh shires, 



l le ill util d hi i li if ill if (tAIsACTH ( IKCLK (see (iAI V\\) Thin 


which won gefchond fiom the (h tuhul ixtiacta m f ir< ^* w *'» Hub i» d whit the in\ m ibl< ecliptic 


the J.)i(/t'i\ mel iroin the f$i e nut turn 


or code of the "Visigoths, wlmli w ih known to 1 m S1 de re il H}fltein 
derived from it flic roonij of tins long lost G\EArr<)l 

work, therefore, would m my me must ukih b< ,< * i 

considered a fortunate <\ent but the hi>titutu»n * . ' fpil „J 
of G draw uldilion el interest fiom tin nmuk T J JTj 
able mannu in winch it b t* be en n stole d to lit* 1 i \ . .. m ,u , , v 
turc It hid long bun known Hut the M^S in * H i' J. [ N 1 
the hbraiy of tin e h i]*t» iol \i ton t we n sjm < j ill} ]j ’ oniole te Iv 


to plimtm ustiomunv, the 1 giomid plane ot fcho 


(v 4 I<Arroi)HNl)JlO\ SeoGeiw ruff 
GALAC TO'MJjiTIsK.oi hM roMKTMU, a very 
simple mstrunn nt Jui tihtmgtln in line as of milk , 
it < ou sists ot i glass tube, gi iduutcd to 1(H1 parts 
iSe w nulk is pound m uptotlii topol the gioduatod 
nut, end ullrtwed to stand , ami when the ueam 


tne hbraiy ot tin c h ij*ti i oi \ e ton i we n speejilh " ’ , u V r 1 

cunouH ,n the mated -1 juiinjumluir. , iml m, i “ ' " ‘ !. y i,J*i l“ V’l ..' |U ?S, 

1816, Nitbubr, si lull ,m 1 ,ih u .> t„ „ ' v iU { "T 1 ”/ " f 1,1 th< - 10<) 

covi ri d, in pilmipsist Ms, lb. lit. r until, „ of ' ' *, "’iJnil f 1 was 
which van a.upy of M,(„. , . pistl. s, putmi., 1 '/ t, ‘ <•> «»,ul hydio 
of the work ot Horn. u„„ „t junnoiHult, tl , s ,l,„ . , , , ' . A l , , , n/Tt | ,UviJl ' * » 

;r «■ s;:, zi™ 

Ltd, [iruiirhuiin 'I w 0'.wVt'''C‘Vimr'l l .» '*.f "‘I 1 ; ■' “"'I "'O* Tl.i, m,U U . 

tho Jnatitutwni ot („uus till tl. pul.lL vtim, , V K i 'l‘, JT. II *. V? 1 V *‘l \ 

his report, tht Boiln, A. uluny of S, ,! . s u.uu.iis ‘On hUo sli. sv nulk nmliluU <1 u ,th mUi 

fiione d two Geim m schoms, (lose he n indllollweg, bALAC 1 /, m liiipoitant town ot Molehm i, and 
in 1817, to mike a cop} <ef the uitne pdmipsi'-t, ° ,l U r poit ol the J>io\]riee, is situ.de d on the 

which eoiwists of 127 aheets It wu a woik ot icit bink of the Dinube, about thm miles below 

immense labom r llic ouginal wnting hid | K( n the eonllmnu <1 the »S«ie Hi witJi that mcr 

very carefully washed, mil in muiypiges h< i ijh <1 \ dion^Ji it bn beftei hou es tlim most MoleJiiian 
out, the Inna of flic see ouel writing did not uom I ^ ,WI1 J t ‘ ’nmd be b ml to be will built It lias 
the origin d, as often h ippe ns in pilimpse sts, but •nintfioiis < I niches, i luge U/tu, dways well 

ran m tile same dirutimi md fmpientJ> o\ei jt , | bile d w ith nu n h mdi’se , uid igre if i nun 1 >< i of stoic 

while C«1 pigis ot the plhilipsest lied wtuill\ In e ii I * ,ou U 1 11,1 n ‘d otlie i jwoduei Jt w is made 

written thi c»' time s, O hixuig lieen tr ise <1 te» make j a 1,1 ^ H, iml is the < hit f cntiejiAt for 

room for a thcologicd tie atise , whit h in its turn u l iohiihum earned on lntweui Geinuny and 

scraped out to make room for St firomo’ It it diets | J nn^t intnmph Sb uin rs jmsing (i plyiegularly 
no small ucdit on the skill and pvjtnmi ot the j between \i< mu and ( emst mtuioplc, ami \<»ssels of 
copyLsts that the} sucueded m re t overing ho inm li I tons come dose up to the town I In plumped 

as nme teuths of the e.ntirc weirk wlmli w is aH.uh'i <>f export ire mu/e, whtd, iye, tallow, 
published m 1821 by (oisehcn, md agun, aft< i i " 0<, I| masts in<l H]»ais, tunbe r, md preserved meat, 
fresh collation of the MS by Bluiru, in 1821, i Vl ^ imj>oi*ts ue < lue My Ibjlish m unit vrture s 
third and much impimed edition, by Latlnninn, w> l twist, su/u rusins, end ligs ml, coal, non, ind 
apjiearcd m 1842 V eompiritivi editi n of tin b»bi<<o In 1 858,^4 c ) 1 hole n ve'-ifls eh iml at tho 
InstUuttom of G and ot Instinnn, b\ hhn/t and i ,or ^ G'die/ r J In v dm of tin imports and i 
Btlckinc, bad apptared it Ik rlin in 1820 exports for JS 12 -18“j'» me lusive w is iu follows 

Tht Institution* at ( x are divide el into four books, v nr» i„ f r o jir/oru 

of w f hicli the first is eh voted to the liw of jx rsons, A441 7 '* ^>7 no 

the second and tluid to the. law of things, mil the lnj]!! mm 

fourth tt> the lavr ot aetions 1 he tirst book w is is,/ C^’iiso 1 , 174^1 

translated into German m 1821b} Von Hroekdorff, , , ' 

and the entire work has Ih ui tr mnlate el into I ktu h ' ( r ‘ l f ,,14inH r< 4 l / x ‘ benibcs have been cstab* 

three several timers —by Baulct »n 182C, b> Uomongct “ s “ 4 (b 1,1 ' 1 ‘ l( ' ^ °I* lb,0UU 

in 1843, and by Pcllat in 1814 In Vn gland, it has GALA'GO {Galat/o <»i Ot/d^nun), a genus of 
Attracted but bttle notice, except in a lew of the mimindiaof the Limui nmily, re markable for the 
critical journals, and the>re chuth as a liteiarj ' grt it length e>f the lunuh^s and the great size of 
ecnnosity, nor has any English translation of the the « er •, which m membranous, aud capable of 
work hitherto appeared being folded down is m bats r J he head is rounded. 

The Lex Raman a Wmgothorum , or Brcvuxmnn tho muz/lc shoit, the eyes very large , all the feet 
Afancuinum, u in substance a recast of the Institu - have Ijvo toes , all the nails are flat, except those of 
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the first dints of the hind feet, which are armed 
with sharp Saws ; the tail is \ ery long, and almost 
bushy. The species are natives of Africa and 
Madagascar, varying from the size of a rabbit to 
that of a rat, more or less nocturnal in their habits, 
very lively and active, fee dmg partly on ft uits and 
partly on ms* cts , one of them (O Ken*»falt*n am) is 
known m Senegal its the yum animal , iroin living 
much in acacias, and feeding, or being support d to 
feed, on their gum * rht«c pr» tty auunals h nc ill 



Galago Mom »li ffiom Routlulg* \ r > tUnnl flntoi >/) 

the a<ti\ity of buds li ipmg fiom bough to bou di 
They w ah li ins* t ts llittun r n non g tin li ins, listtn 
to tin ilutti ling ot tin moth o it dots through 
the air In in w nt hu it, mil spiing \sith tin 
rapidity of m urow sildom nusmng tlmr pri/i , 
whuh is i night hv tin ii hinds' AN Inn tiny h ip 
they always mi/* with tin u hinds tin hram li on 
which tiny intend to nst Tiny mikt m sts oL 
grass anil Ictus foi tin 11 '\nmi<r in tin hiuuhis 
of tins They an i Hvmmti ufcu.lt of food m 
Senegal 

GALA NG ALII ( if junta), a g< nus of pi mts 
of the natural ordtr /tmpbnaua or tfufami/im 
hiving pcrtnnial stuns with tmnmil jnflm* s* < m* 
and siui uli nt fruit 'flu loot shahs possess stunu 
lating pioputns smnlu to thost of ginger J’lic 
true G it the jundiui id A 7 alntuja , 1 nitivt of 
the Ewtun An In pel igo, uul mltnitul tlm*, 
having istimsiv 01 siu.11 tut high, bioad L iu s, 
and a blanched punch of gnnnsh white downs 
The root stock w In u young yields 1 kind of mow- 
root andisiiHid as m utnlo of food, it u quins 
pungency mid aionutu properties os it hiioum 
oldei G is mm h used 111 the I ist foi tin sune 
purposes as gingoi , it is also usid to auiv con 
snlerablo uctent on tin. continent of lump* hut 
very little in I »i it im Inferior kinds aie ohtuned 
from soveral spec us of Alpima and from 1 phut 
of an allied genus, Kaevipfi.ua Galanya, tin mot 
fitoek of which is commonly sold in tin bv/aars ot 
Neither 1 India 

GALA'NTHUS See Snow l.ivor 

GALAPAGOS ISLANDS (so named from gald 
pogOy the Spanish word for to> font ) aie a v ole ana 
group m tnc Pacific, situated on or near th< 
equator, and m long between 89 ° and 92 ° AN 
They are thirteen m number, the largest measuring 
60 miles by 15 , with an elevation of 4000 feet 
They can hardly be said to be peopled, being visiti cl 
chiefly for their turtles, which are of enormous 
size. The ten principal members of the cluster 
Are Albemarle, Indefatigable, Chatham, Charley, 
W4 


j James* Narborougb, Hood, Barrington, Bmdloes, 
f and Abingdon. 

! GALASHIE'LS, a flourishing manufacturing 
j town, and burgh of barony, of Scotland, is situated 
on both banks of the Gala, about one mile from its 
junction with the Tweed, and is partly* m Selkirk- 
shire and pirtlym Roxburghshire It is 82 miles 
south fiom Edinburgh by road, md 3 J£ by railway 
The town is of comrnritively modern erection, the 
,gi(itpr put of it haung been built within the 
1 1 ut 20 yuirs The su]s*rior of the barony is Hugh 
l^ott of Gali Tin government of the town is 
j umb r the Polio* A* t of II and 14 Viut cap 23 , 

| md foi dl purposis of tin act the burgh is htld 
1 1«> hi wholly in Nlkukshm The town is gener- 
illy well lmilt, pirtuulirly the modern houses m 
'lb* suburbs, uid the m w firtones, but it w 
I mill ippdy mui h crowd* d din Ht iplo trade is the 
[ mimdutim of woollen goods, known ah ‘ tweeds * 
md pi mluigs \ ) w lnwls m still occasionally 
; ni id i Tim* ire ll* woolh n ta* torn s ill of which, 

mill tin (\*iptioTi <»t two, in dn\*n cither J>y 
ct* tm or st< mi and w ilti power combined The 
tot *1 miinb* 1 ot ‘cib ot machines’ in thes* is 60 , 
whuh tin u out <o*ul mnu illy to the \ due of 
IKNMMI0 Pop within tin burgh m ISbl, 6500 G 
has 1 flourishing gr nn milk* t lu Id » very Tuesday 
llu mills i inploy upw < L> ot 2200 hands 

GAL YT V 1 subui f CVnvd. intinoplc (4 v) 

1 GVLVTIA w is n me nut times the nime of 
a <ounh\ of \mi Elinor uul w 1-, so * died from 
a body of Gauls win set tie <1 there In the 3 d c 
B c, great howl* s of (’ mis, unde r Ihennus, invaded 
Lie* n Snm< ot them took possession of Byzan- 
tium uid tin Pmpoutis, pissnl flu Hellespont on 
tin imililmn ot Nicomuhs, king of Bitliynia, 111 
tin \< u 278 J < , auhdind 1 10 is and the north 
ot llnvgi* md \v*r( lust chicked by At talus, 
king ot Pi 1 <' lmiis m 1 grt it bittU about the 
y u 21‘) 1 1 and tonqulkd by hur to tuttle 
p< ini aim ill 1\ within mtim limits Ihc state of 
G whuh Jnlluito hid hid 11 #ccuritdy defined 
1 boundan* s, w *s now umfirnd between Piphla 
1 goni 1 Pout us ( ippmlo< j 1, Iycmtui, Phrvgu, and 
, lbth\ 111 1 It w is dso i dli d Gdlogrveia, md was 
peopled by numbers ot Pin v guns, Greeks, and 
Pi phi igom ms, is w»ll is < 1 aids or Celts The 
foi in ot go\< mine nt w i*> at first- pint 1\ aristocratic, 
but it 1 1 iti i pi nod tin tw the t< ti uelis who shared 
tin gournnnul amoHv, them, 14 conjunction writh 
1 *•* u Hi of 100 numb* rs, tm ended m making their 
digintv ht ri ilil iry At Jc ligth one of them (30 a 0 ), 
supported b\ Pompty, issunied the title of king 
Altci lus ib ith the kingdom des* ended to Amyutai, 
but w is shoitly iffctr conquered by the Romans, 
ami < oinert* d into 1 Rom in pro\ in* e, divided under 
'I In odosius into (faint ut puma , with the capital 
Vncyri, md Galatia urcunda, with the capital 
Pi wmis The nujoiity of the (rauls of G retamed 
tin n old ttltn language as lvtc as the time of 
bionic (tth c ), who savs that they spoke the same 
dnbet as the people about Tieves, and as Jerome 
hid linns* If lived time, and was a good scholar, he 
may be regarded as an authoutv on the subject 
< 1 v> as tw'K c visit* d by the Ajiostie Paid. 

GALATIANS, Epistli* to ritu This epistle 
w is written by the Ajioetle Paid during his real 
clenci it Ephesus, prohably about the year 56 A. D* 
and is gener dly' reckoned the third or fourth of the 
P inline emstles in the order of tune The ciream 
stanec wiuch called it forth was the diffusion, 
throughout the Galatian churches, of Joduitio 
practices and notions, chief among which stood the 
famous rite of circumcision, regarded by Paul as the 
symbol of all that was exclusive, external, merely 
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ethnical, mad therefore thoroughly antagonistic to 
the unxvemkty of the gospel Paul had himself 
been the first to preach Christ m this region, and 
as the majority of his converts were 4 Gentiles, 
it Tfrould naturally vex him all the more keenly 
to see them lapsing into practices inconsistent 
With their new faith and for which they had not 
even the excuse that might have been pi offered 
for the Jews, viz., that antiquity had mode smh 
customs venerable It wonkl also appear that the 
Judaismg adversaries of Paul had bun emulating 
injurious reports conu ruing himself, hinting that 
he was no aivmelv appointed apostle, but it best 
a mere messenger of the church of Ji rusakun, 
that he had quarrelled with Pct*r, tlit great apostle 
of the circumcision, and tint he could pi tv ‘fast 
and loose 9 on tins very qiustion ot ui cuineusiou 
itself In his ri ply to the und* rh mil attacks 
of his calumni ttors, Paul asm rts tin truth ot his 
gospel, passionately ikcKnng tint In would pio 
nounce a curse on the veiyangils fiorn lx iv*n, if 
they would dan to pre ich anotlui vuuluatts his 
apostleslup, and irtvc^ the tiui ve rsum ot tin story 
Ol his variant* with Piter Hi thin pi ou tils to 
discuss the relation of Jttdusm to ( hiistiuuty and 
dosts with a acras of ixliortoions uni id mom 
tions, the fust ot which is tin will known * St xml 
fast the r« fon in the bln rty w lu rt with ( ’hnst J» ith 
made ns free, uul lx' not tutm^hd acini with the 
yoke of bond igt ’ (v 1) r I h< (onmn nt irn s on 
Galatians in Ain nuin« rous , imong others m iv 
he mentioned those, ot Lutlin Winn, Hue Wert, 1>< 
Wrtttf, M i > e r, Klhcutt, mil Alfonl 


branches, this great circle is mtankedrate to the two, 
lying nearer that which is the brighter and M 
continuous The most casual survey of the Gdtxy 
shews that it is wanting m regularity of o nishtm* 
Besides the two great branches into which it divide^ 
it has many smaller ones winch sjiring out from it. 
At one point, it diffused itself very broadly, and 
ojxms out into a fan like expanse of interlacing 
branches no irly ‘20 m breadth At the same pom? 
the brone he s terminating abrupt)}, a wide gap 
presents itself m the /one, on the opposite side of 
which it recommence 8 its course with a similar 
Assemblage of brine lies At othei ixnnts, itH course 
is desen bed l>\ Sir «lohn Herschol as ‘ li regular, 
patch}, mil winding,’ wink at moio than one 
jKimt, in thi midst of its bnghti st parts, broad dark 
spaei s oe < ui (hie of these, known lroin early times 
among naiigatoia ns the coal sack,’ is a singular 
pi ir shaped mu mev of ibout 8 U in length, and 5® 
broad, on ui ring m the fuitn ot a bugbt area over- 
lying portions oi tin < oustilkitioDH ot the (/joss and 
(cntim r J'hc Goal sick oeitmus atmut half the 
bn adtli ot this bright spare, and presents only one 
stir visible to tin naked <\< though it coutiuns 
in t it % telesiopic stus Its M u k ness, which attraets 
tlx most supeiliciil obsiiMi, ih thus duo to the 
eontrist with the brilliant giouud by whnb it is 
suiioumkd 

1 lu G ila\\ was i \ uniiu dbySn Will i un Herschel 
with his poweiful ti li h< oih , and found to bo com- 
posed entncly of stars How i colli (turn of Htarfl 
e in issume sudi ippi n mens is are pu Hinted m 
tin G d ixy, is * \pl um d m the artii b Stars (q v ) 


GALATI'NA, S Pu ino in (» u ahna i town in 
tho south of ftalv m tin proviiu c ot Olruito is 
situated m i iutih but unlic ilthv plun, l 1 imlcs 
south of the town of Lieu homo m untun tint 
it is a very ancient plvi, but tluj< sums no his 
toncal giound for tin issution G is i tkm ng 
commercial town, and posse ssi s fim public nlilleis 
and handsome i hurdles Pop 8400 Kumotido 
Orsino, Pi mu of 'l u into md Lord of Gilituu, 
surrounded the town witli nmjmts, n i tnbuli 
to the <iti7cnft fot hiving nnsormd hmi tiom the 
Tuiks tor 12,000 clue its 

GALATO'b T F, a \*iv am lent town in tin south 
of Italy, m the province ot Oti into ibout mm 
miles northeast ol * alltpoh is situited m i Airy 
nch but insalubrious plun Pop r »"»00 In the 
Btruggk bitwifii , To mm Quu n of Xiplis md 
Alfonso, G , having dulmd for the* foniu r An 1 
besieged by Altonso and ith t uiq* erts <b strovi d It 
has been possessed bv siai rd illustrious f undies 

GA'LAXY, Thi (Gi 7 ala, 7 ntaltos milk), 01 
the Milky Waj, ih tin great luminous band which 
nightly stretches across the hi ivens tiom horizon to 
horizon, and which ih ftound, win 11 t ut fully tiaied 
to fjrm a zone, compbtclv » nun ling the whole 
sphere almost in a gri it circle. \t one part of 
its course, it opens up into two l»r inches, om funt 
and interrupt* d, tin otlui bright and continuous, 
which do not reunite till utfr i*»m lining chstiin t 
for about 1W This great 7011c has occupied the 
same position m the heavens sim 1 the earliest agi s 
The reader will find its course mapped out cm any 
celestial globe, and a verbal aa mint of it m Sir John 
Herscbele Outlines of Astronomy , by winch he may 
test the accuracy of the chart Th it course, as 
traced by the naked eye, following the line of its 
greatest brightness, conforms n* arly to that of a 
great circle, called the Galactic Circle, me lined at an 
angle of about 63° to the equinoctial, and cutting 
that circle m 0 hours 47 minutes, and 12 hours 4? 
minutes right ascension. Throughout the space 
where, os above stated, it is divided into two 


C \ LJJA, Si jams Xm 1 ii 11 s, Homan emperor 
from lum. (»S Ah to Juuuiry (/), w m born 24 th 
IliitiuUr T ic of 1 rispulibh 1 unily He was 
rtiMil to the consulship in 11 AT), end 111 the 
ulimuihtiatiou ol th* piovince of Aquilania under 
r J ib< inis, of Gctmuiv umli r ('aliguli, of Atrna 
midi 1 (1 melius, and ot Ihspiuna r I irruononsis 

uniki Nero, ht distinguiHli* d nimsplf fo» bravery, 
■dni tin ks md pisticc His iiiindfci liul mged bnn, 
on tin death ot ( iligtila to tiki possession of tilt 
tlnom, but in (onLumcd f ut lit 11 1 to < 1 liiiIium, and 
tin ii ion stood high in his favour lu (> 8 , Julius 
\ link x 10 with the Gillie legions mainst Nero, 

uul c dli d m <r to iHwiiiu tin inipind dignity, 
md tliiH ml tin e irth ol iIh oppriHunr G who 
lud lain mlonuid tint Niro wi. contriving his 
di ith, 1 inn f *1 w ml agiiimt him at first uh the 
jlc^iti ol the Loin m people, uul it w ih only when 
I lie In ml of N» ro s <h ith that lie proceeded to llomo 
I to t ik< po^vssnm o| the tin oik ofie 11 d hun by tlio 
j Pr 1 ton ms G w is now upwards ot VOyiars old, 
md it soon dppe md tint Ins ihuactir hud dele 
iioratid is, mile 1 d lud a!h uly bun manifested 
in lus late 1 idmirusir itions Jmkdgeiiu to greidy 
f it omit* s, ill turn d s<v«nty, ilmu dl, avarice, 
winch h d him to withhold tin nsu ii donative a to tho 
I troops, nude lum unpopid u Tin kgioiiH 111 Upper 
Gummy rilled on tin J*U'tonanH to < hoose another 
f mpi lor G thouuTit to soothe the in by adopting 
J'iso is lu« coidjutoi md hihcihboj , but lie thus 
offended Otho who, w idmmistiafor of ljdHitaiuo, 
hid siqiportcd G, and looked to be* rewarded. 
Phi PrwtonaiH w)ic» bid ru uved no donative on 
occasion of Pros adoption, wi ri easily excited to 
insuncction bj Otho, and tin emperor having 
gom out to quill thi lebclhon, was cut down by 
the soldiers ui Ik crossed the forum 

GA'I BANUM a pun rcHin used m medicine w 
th* same case8 as asnafatida It is pnncipimy 
employed m chrome catarrli, and has been given 
(es|»ccuilly by the Germans) tn amenorrhea* and 
chrome rheumatism. l\ is generally adjmmitorad 
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in the form of the compound gathanum pill , which 
contains golbaxuim, sagapenum, aaaafretida, inynh, 
and soft soaj) Xt is Bometimea applied cxt< 1 
jially jn plasters as a mild stimulant in indolent 
aweftingSL It ib brought from the Levant, and 
appears m commerce either 14 tears or in large 
masses It is soft, ductile, whitish, or, when long 
kept, yellowish m colour , his a peculiar balsamic 
odour, and an aend, bitter taste Although it h is 
been known fioni the cm Inst ages, and is nun 
tioned by MoHtH (Lxod xxx 3*1) undti tin mine 
ohelbrnah (tianslatcd galbimim in tin English 
Bible), it is still uncut 1111 horn whit pi ml it h 
derived (J album um uffutnah , Inula qufhnn*fnu % 
and Opouha gulbtuojnu, ill of the natui il onltr 
Umbtllijercr , have,, on various grounds, Ijm 11 mij» 
posed to be tin somce of g dbaiuim , and tin <011 
nclenct with which the y hun been no re jin suit'd 
has perhaps pn\« ntul triv'Jhis from in iking 
that 1 no airy into tin Nubjutwhnh othuwisc tiny 
might have triad' It is highly luohihl tint 
galbamirn is tin prod m e ot 111 11 mix llifiinui plant 
Jiubon ilnlbanmn , a plant ot tins older, found at 
the Cape of (-rood JJopi, yields 1 gum nsm un 
similar to galbanum 

GALE, or SWEPT G ALE {Mip u a quit ), *1 sm ill 
shrub of the same genus with the North Arm man 
Candle 1 jerry (<i v ), uul very n< trlj allied to it — 
a native ot »all the north* in parts of tin uoihl, 
growing in hogs and m moist gruclly soils, vuy 



Gale (ilf m uct rtdlr ) 

a, a walo of the catkin, manic , /», taamcuA , r, nn anther 

abundant 111 some puts of Bi tain, but voiy h» d 
It has small lanceolate slightly «uu itol lou«s, 
which are spimkhd with usmous dots, ind unit 
a most agi < cubic fragruuc Its lurries m sm ill, 
and sprinkled with golden n siuoiis dots I In j 
liorthein n itious foimerlv used this pluit instead I 
of hojws The lcius wire iho employed is 1 1 
remedy fot itch, and have tht pnwti ot keeping j 
away moths A deem lion of than is efficacious j 
against hugs By distill ition tin y y n Id a yellow ( 
essential oil In the lliglduids of Stoflnid bids’ 
are often made of the twigs of gale, whuh is thtre i 
colled not lb | 

GALEN, CriRisToru Bfunhuid \o\, Bishop of, 
Munster, and one of the gn \test geneials of his turn , j 
was born at Bwpmk, m AVestphali 1, 15 th October , 
1600 After completing lus studies m the Jesuit , 
college of M tinnier, and at the non craities of Cologne 
Alayt ik 0, Loin un, and Bordeaux, he hold several I 
A b * 


political offices, and was at last made Bishop flf 
M tins ter, 14th November 1650 . The vigour Oi his 
administration immediately began to appear in 
ic storing church discipline, in allaying a famine 
: w hich prevailed at the time, m promoting trade, 
and ndcling the country of foreign troops. He soon, 
howevt r, fell into dwagi cements with the inhabitants 
of Munster, who, on applying to Holland, received 
2~i 000 guild* rs to assist them against him , but with 
tin support «>t 1-00 cavalry from the emperor, the 
j bishop mluctd the town into submission m 1660, 
mil cuntmmd to muntain his asctwlencj by severe 
nuasims Jn 1004, on bung ajipomted, along with 
tin Maikgrat of Bwitn, ducctoi of the military 
it] urs of tlu Hh'iush alliance, he proceeded With 
most of his own tioops to tin seat of the war against 
tin links Attc r Ins ictiuii In t uten d into dliance 
w itli I ngl uni ag mi"t tin Nc tin 1 lands, but the w 11 
| W is soon conclud'd, 111 < on*' ijm m v of the treaty 
luoii lit ibout b\ Louis A t\ m 10bP>, u cording to 
1 win* It tin M it* s g< n< r il promis* d tin ri storatiou 
! to tin bishop of all lus limb V (Impute , however, 
iftawanb irose, ind 111 I07~, (» ae un wc nt to war 
with Liu Dutch in ilh im 1 w itii k 1 im 1 Afttrsome 
mhossh obt umd in union with lurenm, he suf 
t« 11 d sin li 1 In uv y loss dining the sn ge of Coevorden, 
by 1 stoim which pliei d lus camp undu water, that 
he willingly coin huh d 1 tr» it> with the allies m 
1 (>7-4 m whuh )u pio d to give uji all his con- 
<|iusts ui the Ncthuli *is In tin following year, 
he chang'd sides, and iittud into allnnc' with the 
cinp'Kii ag unst tin nun li By taking part, also, 
with the king of D' uni u k ami tin clutoi of Bran 
dt iilniig in tin w u v ith .Swtdih, lie added the 
dm h\ ot Bn nun uul other plies s to lus jiosscasiona 
In lb78 , Ik obi mud umsuluibk jn ( uniary eojix- 
p< usation fen bung driven into wai with East 
Tin si md, hut wluh tin piacc ncgoti vtions were 
going on In du *1 DHh pt* mb' 1 J in family of G 
is mu ot tin old' st m \\ « stjih ill 1, ind at j»rc sent 
lupusont'd b> Count Mittlnus von Galoig whose 
I biotlui, ( 'Mint 1 ctdiumd, lus distinguished lmnselt 
in the Jhussiui stivi" is in iblc diplomatist. 

GVLENA 01 D 1 \D(.l VNCE, a mineral which 
is < "Sin fully a sulphimt ot had, the' proportions 
bung 13 1 sulphur uni S(>7had, but usually con- 
tumii'g 1 ldth silvci and sometimes copper, zinc, 
antimony, 01 sc h mum It is of 1 loidgiay colour, 
with 1 lmtdlir lustre, is found iuissivl, or flome- 
tiims granulu, 01 ciystdlisid m cube's or octahe- 
drons It is very c isily broken, and ite fragments 
aic, cubic il It cue uis in vuns beds, and imbedded 
massi s often aec mnpanying other metallic ores, in 
pnnutiM vnd sc< mid u y locks, but moat of all in 
whit is known as truihitnm or mountain lime 
stone It is found \*iy ibundautlj m some parts 
of But im A Imo t all tho lead of commerce xs 
obt mud hom it It some times contains so much 
sdvci, tint tht separation of that metal is pfoht- 
d>!\ ciriKil on r J'lu lead is extracted from it 
hy mi) simjilc jiroctss See L*ai> 

GALENA, a thnving city of the Vintcd States, 
North \uu lie 1, is situ ited 111 the north west comer 
ot the stite of Illinois, on both snlea of the Galena 
liv < r, and three miles fiom the junction of that 
stri am w ith the Mississippi It is 450 miles north 
of St Loius, and 250 milts north north west of 
Springfield The city, owing to tlu irregularity of 
the giouud on which it is hudt, has a bold and 
pit tui tsepu appearame In and aiouud the town, 
high bluffs rising frequently to a height of more ! 
thin 200 tect, everywhere oeuir The streets rise 
m terraces, one above another, communicating by 
flights of steps aud among the public buildings are 
numerous churches and schools, a United States 
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manne hospital, and a cuBtom house. G owes its 
origin and rapid growth to the rich mines of lead 
which surround it In 1857, 34,183,250 lbs. of 
lead, valued at 801,324 dollars, weie ^exported 
from Galena. Copper « also found, though not in 
great quantity G lias m umf ictures of }K)ttery, 
soap, and candles, it has also lead furnaces, iron 
foundries, and machine shops , l>n u cries carrmgt 
manufactories, and mum roue mills Besides had, 
it exports horses, tittle, pork, and igruulttnal 
produce In 1810 the first tioum w w limit at G ; 
in 1859 it contained 14,000 inhabit iuts 

GALE'NICAL GVLINIST two voids having 
reference to tin < nutrov< isit s of tin juried of the 
revival of letters, wlnn the authority of G ihn was 
strongly isscrttd igainst til mnoi it ions, md puli 
cularly against tin uitrodiu tioii of t ht mu al oi i itlu r 
alchemical id<as and nn thods of tnitnuiit into 
nieditinc 'llu Gab lmta vdlurnl to tin uu h nt 
formulas, in whit h drugs wt h pnsinhtd titlni in 
suhstanct or in tin torin of tnutuns ,unlt\timi% 
&c , while tin r)]( mists pmfismd to «\tiut fiom 
them the t ssi nt i oi quinterot m ts (ifiuuta twnUa, 
tht fifth cssdid, Nuppov d to lu putunluly pun, 
as mpuiing ln< piouhsis to • vti u t if) it , **ub 
stances m blind bulk pr* mum d In < nut mi tin whoh 
virtues of tin origin il dings in i stab of < \tmiu , 
tout i ntiation oi puntud from ill and ]nr 

rntious oi Mupdfiuous initbi I hi m mi Ik no 
doubt now idiys Hi it, upon both md« s of tins 
(ontrovt i *»y tlid» w is a gn it <h il of blind tn or I 
and null dogm itmn, avIihIi on tin sith of tin 
clu ruirttH, is m I'ii n chus took tin to] m of tin it kd v 1 
and mysticism, whih tht < i ih u ts on tin otln i ! 
hand, \\*rc the suppoitcn til tiaibtion and nil its 
cm um brantts and too oltt n tin tnviiioiiud pu 
tmans of old blunders or iuismuim ptions is oppostd 
to rnw foims of tiutb But tin oiigmal uh i of ( 
those who aftcrwaids bet aim nh utitu d with tin , 
sect of the G ilcmsts, was i itln r to fiei* tht ant it nt 
medicine fiom the m itional dogm is and im thods 
of uirt with whu h it lnd bun owilud by tin i 
Arabnns cand the monks, than to insist upon m< le j 
antiquity, or upon lolin’s aiitln.jitv m putnulu, 
as demanding tht blind assmt of m mkiml in oppo ( 
sitiou to new tiuth Now th it < In nustiy h is i< illy , 
given us in w nn thods of prtpunu thugs, whnh 
supersede many of thine tl it ha\i hi i n usiil from 
tunc, mimt rnoml it i ‘‘till custom uy with •"•mt to 
call preparations by tht 1 itte r nu thods (ml nt ft/, 
as contrast! d w ith thi dystillun ilkilmd**, oi tin 
peifectly pure nids uid lusts, whnh loitun tin 
\irtues of most ol our moi-t viluible vg.tibh 
medicines S« e (Uti n, lbu At fi sr s, \i>t tiFMV,aind 
the several articles on the m ite n i medic a 

GALE'NITS, (.'tat i»n *», commonly t til* *1 G iu n, 
a very celebrated physMui born at lVrgimnK in 
Myata, 130 a r> In hu 17th \ « n, his lath r Niton, 
who had hitherto destined him to In i philosopln l, 
inconsequence of a tin mi, dost f »r him the pio 
fession of medic me This swlpit ht first studied 
at Pergamus, afterwards at Vnyrna, i ormth, and 
Alexandria. He leturned to his mriu city in his 
29th year, and was at unit q .pointed physician 
to the school of gladiators In his Utb >i ir, lit j 
went to Rome, where he stiyrd for ibout four 
^years, and gained siu h a rt put ition, that ht w as 
offered, but declined, the post of physician to tht 
emperor He returned to Ins native country in his 
38th year, and had scarcely resumed his ordinary I 
course of life, when he received a summons from . 
the Emperors M Aurelius and L. Verna to attend 
j them in the north-eastern frontier of Italy, wluthtr 
they had gone to make preparations for a war with 
the northern tubes. He joined the comp towards 

m* 


the end of the year 169 , but a pestilence Waking 
out, the emperors and their court set off for Rfcttm, 
whither G accompanied oi followed them. On the 
return of M Aim bus to the seat of war, G obtained 
pei mission to be left at Rome, alleging that shch 
was tht w ill of ulnpius as revealed to him in A 
dieam How long G stay i d at Homo on this second 
ocusum is not known, but we astertiun from ills 
woiks tbit lit it t« mbd M Amelins and his two 
sons, ( 'omniixlus and N.\tua, anil thit at about the 
t nd of tin 2d t lu was tinplovcd to compound a 
, celebrated nn du mt < alb d Tlienat a for the Emperor 
i St virus h the Htitiimnt of one t>f his Arabic 
luogiaphtis bt count, who txpusdv says that 
(i w es only twin it lloim, wt must iidt'i that 
tin grtatti jiut of lus imddh anti moie advanct'tl 
lift was spent m that eity r l he plat t uul tlate of 
bis th ith an not known witli certainty, but it is 
l>t h< \t<l tli it lit dud in Sn ily about the ytar 201 

'( lu works tl» if ire still « \tant untlu the name of 
(• < onsist, molding to f hold mt m Ihh J/arnHnich 
<U » Jiu<hnhitu<l< Itu t hi <t< h< i ( Multeity of 83 
in itiMN in know Inlgt d 1o lu genuine, 10 whoso 
js mum mss h is }>t « n ijiustioned, 15 undoulitedly 
spin urns 10 fiigimiifs uul 15 (Minim nt uu'H on 
dith n nt w oi k til Hijijkk lifts Bt sub's llu st*, ho 
wrote n gn it limubt r of woiks whom* titl<H only 
im pustivtd uid aUogttlui it is btlievid that 
llu nunibt r of Ins distiiut tit itist h cannot have 
)x t n )< *.x th m 500 

\\ i nny tlmdt his woiks into (1) those on 
mi itoiny uul pli\ xiology , ( 2 ) iliosi on dutetus 
uul liyguiu ( i) those on pathology, (j) thost on* 
th ijnosis uid Minutdogv (5) thost on phaimmy 
uul in iti m mt du a, ((>) thost on ilietaj lent UH, 
im hiding surgtiy , 17) bis conuui nl inch on Ilippo 
ti iiis md (H) hm ]>lnlonoi>liK d and miHielUntouH 
woiks Wt luiM most of tin st woiks in (imk, 
flu language in whitli tin v vvtit origin illy wntti n , 
Home in bowtvti, ]m t st i v t tl only in Litm tiaiiB I 
litions, and i ft vv only in Ai.ibu Jlis most 
lnijioitmt in donut d nut] jihysiologit d woiks are 
- Jh A naftnnu m AthnwivImtiamtiUbi aiul J>e V*U 
}*(nhtun (or/mtn Hu/ntnn (M tht lilfti, ])r 
( itinJiill (sinifli i /)i< funiftt i/ of (,tr<L and If tuna it 
lUoau it mirks tint ‘it is no It sh itlmmiblo 

foi tin d» p it liguni i ft thug with whnh it is 
wiittin thin tm tin st n nLilu knowbdgc and 
ut lift mss tlnpliyttl in it I oi a good gtmral 
mount tif G mitoinii il anti pliyioologu il know 
hdg< wt in u it ft r to a nuuum puhJislied by the 
I ill 1’ioft soi Kidtl t>f Oxford in tin sixth volume 
of 'llu 7 / anaichauH of t/a Pminnta! Alrdicaf mid 
finnt/nal 1 x«t' < /font, < ntith d ‘ A Cursory \nilysm 
of tin \\ takn of G dm sofvi as tin y nlite to Ana 
teeny irnl I’bysiology ’ uul 1> irt inbt ig's I'jjnt'nUon 
( on ton stii i in f m d (Inton mu I* i nnfnintr , la Phi/ 
sn loffo , tf la Pal fifth n/n du fia/Hftim J^nniu (PaHH, 
1841 ), tij iy iGo lit (onsultt tl with idv inteig* I f 
m itomu il uul ]»hy siologu al wntings in by lu the 
most \ i)u tl.lt of )us works Tin ytontnn uiuloubted 
i v ult in « of Im f mull uity with piirtud uutomy, 
but w ht llu r in iliimd lus knowltdg* bom tliHHte- 
tn.us of limn m bodus or thost of tin Jt wtr animals, 
ih unt nl un 'J’lie latttr i> the mt.ijt j.robabb view 

(1) Utuist ht frequently recommends the cha- 
scttion of ipts, bt us, go its * * n ‘l (*-) Vieeausc 
he nn ntioiih, es Homcthmg t xtra».rdinary, that those 
physicians vvho attended the Tn peror W Aurelius 
In his w ir> against ih. Gt >m*ns had an opportunity 
of disHct ting the bodies tif the barbarians Much 
(uiimuk intormation r« carding G ’s \iewii on dietetics 
and hygifciu will V>c found m Adams's Commentary 
I <m (he tirei Bool of Pa ul un jbgmeta Hm path- 1 
| ology was very »pi enlativ e and lmjwrfcet. Ih bis 
| diagnosis and jrrognosis, he laid great stress OH tike 
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pulse on which subject ho may be considered as until Diocletian conferred on him, along with Con- 
the first and greatest authority, for all subsequent stantms Chloros, the title of Caesar (292 ad), and 
infers adopted his system without alteration He gave him his daughter in marriage* On the eWh- 
hkiwiRO placed great confidence m the doctrine of ( item of Diocletian (305 A D ), he and Constantins 
cutical days, which he believed to be influenced by be < ime A'uquati, or joint lulcrs of the Roman empire, 
the moon In mate ua mcdioa, his authority was On the d< ith of Constantius at York (306 AD), the 
not so high um that of Diobcondts Numerous mgu troops in Britain and Gaul immediately declared 
dicnts, many of whuh war piobubly imrt, cnt*i then alb gum c to his son, Constantine (afterwards 
into most of his pies< upturns lie ml* ms to pine ( oust uitinc the Great), much to the chamin of G, 
a moie implicit fajtli m amubts thm m imdn nit , ' w ho ixpfittd the entire ho\< reignty of Rome to 
and lie is supposed by Cullen to In tin mtlmr of fill into bis hinds Hl tiled in 311 A l) O waa a 
the anodyne m< klai* , win* h w is ho long famous , br im soldi* i uni i fkiltul commander, but appears 
in England We cannot it 1* nipt 1*» tniti into hu ! to possess uo ot fit i cl inns to tin rt spe'et of jxwtenty 
system of thri apt utu s W* m i}, howe \«r, ub«i i \ * ; If* lutnl flu < imsti ms ‘with a perfect hatred/ 
that Jus prnetn * is bts**l on two fund umnt d I »nd it is bduaed tli it it was lie who forced 
prinC^li s-~ (1 ) tint <lis« u* u Mom* 1 lung inntiti> Dux h tun to issu* Ins 1 mums **lict against them, 
to nature, and is to be owiuum by tli it win. Ii ls'wlueh uihnl tin ItiJ *d tin liiipuial peraeoutions 
contrary to the dm is* its* h ami (J) tliit ml m ' llis motlui, ui i_noi *nt pi in f untie, is haid to 
18 to be prewmitei by tli tfc wliuh has n 1 itmn j h«i\e isertised mm li milium* our him, but it is 

to n ituro H» no* un« two g* m j il null* ti ns highly piob tbit tint Jus ti * if im nt *d the adlie tents 

of tr* dim nt the* one t ik« n limn tin iff* < tmu to t In Cluistim filth vim dso dt t( i mine <1 hy a 
lontiary to n.itun, wlmli idFietn.u iiqum lo j politic oj.pos turn t*» < oust uituis and ins son, who 
ho ov <ic nine , tin nth* i from tin stungfli t*i<! tolerated, indeun i* sp* * tc d tli* in w opinions and 
naturil loiiHtitution <»f tin* , whuh it tjun* s 1 ptaetu* s 

to lx pnsdv<*l GAT IA'JsI, Ei l i>i\ \ mh>, nil Ttalim saaant, was 

Beiou (is turn, tin imdicd piol.sm.m wh l„,in in rimti, a province, of the Abni//i, in 1728 , 
divided into h*wiiI fluts, who w.n dwi>s dis Lll ,l exhibited it m e ulv puioil m c \fciaordmary 
mitmg with on* atiollni is im *\im,.h, H * i .ptitu.l* for 1* lining Philosophy, hist on, archie 
J)ogm iti( i, Km [ui i* i, h* hr Lin, Rmiimitni, uni 0 j ()t r Vi in d moit isprcn the hiuim' of political 

LpisynUu fci* i Vlt*i his t un* ditto mi s* rts Ht*m < e cmoin \ w< it Ins favoi ie studies, but, iitvorthe 

to hive in* i „'< <1 in Ins i*>llowus r L ii. nbsc.pi.nl \ t } (( | (1 ^ ,ttri*t*d mtn * by a cl< \« r Mjuih on 
Gink and bom m in* die d wnt*is wm mu* cun fin *1* ith <d tlu pnblit *\((iilmn«i 'I his consisted 
films fioin bn w i it mgs , md u soon is Ins winks „f i (oll.etnm ..1 *s*u nihilistic <»f tin <h c< used, 

who truislit*»l (m tlu ‘Mb < ) into Vi dm tiny m win, h tin stvle <t 111* pitsnhnt and leading 

weie at one* adopt* d thiou. limit tin 1 nt to th* lm jdxis ot 1 lie Is* ipolit in Vc id* my w is adnur- 
e xclusum <>1 ill otln is In short ( ngu.l p>n J.l N mutibd It w is «ntitl**l, 1 iuUulum of 
mount thiougliMiit tin <i\ihs**l wotld till within j /Vp,;* m hint on uf Jhnmnuo la mutt mu , Pvhlic 
th< list 100 3* irs llu n.nids <»1 lb* l midou / miifamn ti ami is>mii I if ih> l*n ideut of 

Colhgo ol I’ll V K HUH atloid I sinking illiMi iti m //, I , r r// ///// <,mti J ufm.io Adi Utah, and 

ol this fut m ho In is Kn« 1 m*l is mnoriml e \* it* *1 uin\*i d ***mm»iit in !S i[>l* s lb* young 

In I'm*), 1)i (h>n*s ‘ w is *it**l bilme tin * oil* « < d* Inuju* nt w i-. * ond* mill <1 to a pi nod of st elusion, 

for impugning th* mfillibdit\ *>l <.il«u On In- p, f s. nl«d f«»i j.i nitmti d cmimsh Hismvtimb 
a* know I* dgm* lit ol Ins <nor uni liumbh i*e m j l( ition DtHn Mum */, w is nun* d*sn\ing or hm 
f dion, Higiml with lus own lnml, li* w i'. i*ni\*il j M ,, Ln ,[ c v A ne « d his gi* it h lining nul jmwers of 


into th* enlhg* 


ielli(tn»n It must be le.udid as i \,iluabh? con 


Hie (Ju*k t*\fc Ins b* * u jml.lishid hm turns tubiitnm to lb* s U * m e of politic il * < onomy r iho 
'llu tirst edition w is th* Vldnn, punt* dm liJ» in h ulingjnmuph win. Jut u * ks to mtddisli is, that 
5 folio aobmus th* Iit*st and most a***ssibl* l<lin | S i rn* i* h mdis* , iml th it its a ihu andintciest 
edition is tli it ot (’ G Ivuhn, in JO o* t i\o \*. limits, « n hi to h hit tm like otlui goods By tho 
th* publuitn.il «.l wlmli *\t*n*I*d tiom 1SJ1 to uloplmn ot the sng* mom t doctrines jnojKmnded 
18 W Ag«.od*utn il i ditioii is still l.tjiiiie.l ] )A> in economist who bmly numbcied 20 years, 

UA'USKIThS (W«»«s » ni.1 i i,, mm ot iosMl [J w ,,,,a "‘ u 1 1 ,u i n **tJ> f 1 - )s T 1 ,, 1 " u nV ; 1 '* eu 
soi ure bins pieuliu to ami ibnntl mi in the Hulk ^ f u [ l * n * u xiMttd the * hicf cities 

mcosiiieB ’Lb* guniu nun. u w.ll is tint p.um V >f 1 lU ,: lS ‘\vHuic honourably received 

1 n Is uv.n to tlu m 01 til. \1\ ho mmed lepcatcd 

^T-V .li-tinti Him. tin tin mini ]>• oof> of f n 0 . 1 , uul < ontuluu t Hamhk (ontractod 

Jr / se m/ ‘ ^u ii loins* i d»s dunu , his ti ia* N uitmnt* tin nelshipa with some of 

{ \ uio’tiM .a tlu .loi.ynt. .1 mid I 1 , 1 *' ‘"•'Slinumsn.tmiUstsotl.isuumtrj.heimme 

M *■ \ inoio Ol l.ss ...m. .1 slim. „f! <lll,,| \ <nto.il With onthuxuMii into then pnranits, 

L W 1 <_ \ | ) [ uu j j u 1»* ,el\ m I ll| d on his u tin n to Najilcs loUcetcd a rich assort 

r i W jWni ih 1 bu ultli is m uU en< ui u oi ' lll< nt ot Hoiks and \*.l* uiic matter of \ esuvius, 
daffiy iKihuonil 111. uinto MUlu. I " lml > 1,1 Mil. iqu. ntlv mwitul to the m 

rzBmtm r H .i.tn.lv tht, uul h.s th. \ yemrnnul lA a h trm a tneaib On one of the 

mo „th l.l.i, i .1 ,11 its <,0(1. | So, U s^u, mils, he .'UCT nal the following sugges 
Calentos Albogalerus with tin w nt non then, ..gin I tlv mMliptiou ‘ llu.t.-nm' ,.a«r fac ui Utpide* uU 
Thm. ire hie ni.im.s oi m,l muved, bv w >\ of answer, the , 

pore, reai lung from the mouth to tin summit «< l« 1», « ml ot Ainalh, for whuh he had iwevioudy 
fin ee fo.sila are ott. n found s,lu itnd Hie s,, (l „ , ! M« ‘•>'<i , l hmatlt by entering into ho j orders In 
injured 13 one of tlu most il.imd mt ,t lus 1 - >",h. bu aim secrotarv to tin urn htan Embassy 
reumd its ei.es, ho nunc its resemblance to , ; l 1 "'s, where h,e wit, uiscti and learamg mad; 

the \ihitiMtps woni by the priests of Jupiter J 1 uu " us si noun t In J.67, he riMted 

* 1 5 i ligluul, whose fie»ciu an*l jMuitual institutions 

OARK'RIVS Yvifrius Mvximianis a Roman | ho studieei deeply On Ins return to Pans, ho 
Olnptror of humble parentage, wi*» born iu ir 1 wrote 'mother treatise on [>olitical economy, entitled 
Sardica, in Daaa, entered the imperial army, and j I h aim (hi gul Cotntneixio del (Jrano (Dialogues upon 
rose from one grade of military rank to another, j the Trade in Corn), in which he argues agamat both 
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placed at tht entiauee to* a church, ^youd which 
women were not permitted to pass In abbey#, for 
example tht monks came to the gahlee to seo tUOir 
ft mah ichlivia A poition of the nave was BOXftjty- 

GALI'CIA, formerly a province m the north (times niaikttl off hy a stop or, as at Durham, by $ 
west of Spain, with an area of 11 105 sejuaro miles, hue of blue m ubh, to nuik the boundary to which 
and a population of about 1 77 b, 87*1 souls, hasiwunnn w, u limited Tlieie arc line specimen# $1 
been divined, since 1811 , into tlio minor pioMtuts 1 gables it Lincoln, Fly, .uni Dm ham 
of Coruna, Lugo, Oicnst, and Pont.xcdra The GALILI K (Ibb (,'ahl, i ‘uuh’ot ‘circuit 4 ) is 
country is mountainous, being u.uiul by «ourU the nunc oiumully applied to v small district 

offaetsof the Asturun chum, i isniL in then highest Mon-mg t„ tin bwi b tribe of 'Naphlah (see 
peaks to the luight of about 60 (H) bit Cipts u 71 n lU . VUf H ituit«cl the ‘20 towns 
Ortegal and Imistern projei f into tin Vthntie l^huh Solomon gaxi to Ilium king of Tyre, for 
The niuncimis n\ei*» form J ’ms, 01 smill udu m< s ( i lls wl stim< m buildup tin iuupli Phmmuon 
at their moulhs tnd illoid Minn h.ixuis ami « t ,,loni< , in 1 ohm ipiuuc, up pi 11 to have tstablndud 
roads llic prinupd mu is tin Minho, wlmli, tliuu-t lx, s lun, 01 the to\xns pirlnps invert, d by 

With its leediis, flu SI and tin \ua is 11 ixu s iblu solm Humi to thin on uni! < iiiaanitmli emu 

as it approaches tlie mi (, is <011 of tlu most loi it u 1 it 1 1 punui we lmd Isaiah (ix 1 ) 

fruitful portions of I un»p< md h m 1 mild nourish ,h mi r „( t) u diMmt as‘(,Mihi ot tin nations* 
mg i lun iti Hull in* ulows md (Iuim foil ti 0,1111 p|,i 1 11 if ion*, 1 <>« (<i ntil< i, opp, ai to h. lie gioitly 

cvuyw here, but tin 101I w ninn suited to tin 1 ulti ltl(J( w { \ m m( | } im /, n ully Npiead 

\ ation ol g mb 11 piodin 1 thin of min J hi inhibit 1 {Iiuhm lx , s ov u ill tin sut founding emmtry until, 
anta, who an <allid (nil. u,s m 1 robust, x 1 •nous in t ]„ tum ot 0111 bold, the name ‘Galilee* 

and mduHtiums rui liny xiat virions puts ol , in |, M( ,,i Hie xxlioh iiortlnui jmituui ot Pikstmo 

the eounti) imd m tinployul in Midi id a x\ iti i tiom tin Middinun 111 to tin lord in Am early 

earners pm tits \i J ishin mduivi item m tin , s tin turn ot tin Minibus (look I e Imp v 

Ol cup itions mo t laimh iollowe 1 Lijn 11 1 1 mill n N , )s , , jo •> p tin miiubr r of J, xv r m C was 

tuic s li i\ e been 1 1 * « nt H iMiblislud I In pnmijul smill Mi il»o, 1 <ont< mpor iry ol ('hunt, 

towns an St la • > di t < mp<> t< 11 1 uni tin two ,( ,t» \ thd 111 Jus d a il xx is munly inhabited by 

strongly foititn d si ajioit > < «u 1111 i md]um>I Svmns Ihonniiu,, uni \i lr« to whom Josephus 

GALICIA, a ooxxnlmd le Ion mg to tie " l,h 1 ,,(Ks 1 l,, I l" * ,M b'wns d tin dawn of 

Austrian mon it 1 « \ , uuludm tin )nmn 1 loii n 1 ^' n ^ tJ oty win * 1 *•< n is, IjunJui uni St pphoris , 

doms of (iiluia ind Loihmnin the dinhuH ol d hunn m tin 'josjm h m | ana, (. ijki 

Auschwitz ^nd /itoi md the lu md dm hy ol Jl 11,1,1 2 s 1/ u* lh, mul Js un I In b wisli inhabit mts 
(Jntow It is bound, d on tin N bylNdmd md 1 "' <• H l , ‘ 1 ' lv< \ 1,1,11,111 l, V l J MIUMn dnluttlmii 

Dussu, on the I hy J iissn on tin s by the Jb, n -m.tle 111 bn thn ti ol lud , 1 md w. 1, hi Id in 

lJukowma tin l lJimgiry* u ‘d on Un A\’ l»v ‘duuition 1»\ tin 1 it t < 1, p ut)\ on lummt of 

Silesia It hvs an uiaot 2 ‘ 1 /Ml miu.k miles, md . , V 11 n \ t>71 d m ntjiui int * m n r inl to nligiou 

its populifcion in ]S“>7 imounti d to 1 r »‘) 7 , 470 , tin 1 ^ ls 1,Ml1 tlurn dit I1K1 ly tli it thn hbeiibty, tin 
gnat body of whom an Itomiu ( itlmlu r I In ‘ nn oi xxhnh is liniisjuit ibh , w is owing to 
country ft. a lugh ti iru « , ^itu it< d it tin north, in ' J 1 " ir '* ‘ "dh th, 11 dill, n ut b, it lu 11 m igh 

base of tlu < it path n ns Hu nortlnin poitnm ' ,M,n , \ ,v V 1 *' ° H disc ij*J« h w is 1 Cal in au 

formsan fxtcnsiv, f»lrm, Inolvin ody by loxx 1 mg. i l.ullr 01 mm.Iuio and ‘ onsujii, ntly 

of hills r Iher» 111 in nv lugi non llios, m 1,1 D n<»' hi\< 1 m 11 1 hu it ill 111 tin hlrn t 

tli** west bum. fudtis of th \ j^tnl 1 tlion m tin ‘ ot | ; " \ <ni1 * 1 4 Mi , ,,,l; l ; bowl ot 

east, of tbt I>iuub< md DnnMu 1 in , lumiti of * ,Vil,L 1 "* 1,M * " * l,s 1 dhu 1 In lust tluco 

G is ( oldr 1 tli ui tl t ot my otlni poiiun of tin ^ 1 M u< ‘ he t.\ 1 iL « 11 up wdli munis of the 
Aintriiii e mi»ire , tin sod, xxnh tin i ju < ptne ,,f 1 s »mou/ i iminsti it 1011 in thn pnrxnni Alt, r 
some sandy aid mimliy d tmt^, is hrti)i, md diMimlnm i t luusibm, tin dupmid C, , as 

produces coin, which is , vpmtcd m (onmduible i* tiibutiv* l\ >i< un, tin 1; lug. ot th; moud 
quantitu s Fh\ hun]., tobacio, hops, M m tin city of Jilnnas 

likewise cultivated llm-e* , ittb , md Hour iu< sf d of Kibbnm cl h mime Ihi nuim of 

raised in consider ihk minibus Wolxis md n urs 1 1,1 * ,n ‘♦vn igogms ir< still ,\tmt in tin* old 

are stiU found in tin mount urnmn distintw Silt is towiiH and ull igc 1 01 this r, gion At juiwuit, 
the most imi»ortmt iuiruril Induitiy hu. lately [} H 1 ! ,n,rs 1(1 1 h< l ,is,,,ll( ol ns, in On 

made marked prog ic (’omnifu is on tlu ineic is ^ > ,r ki M h jhovuk, of ,Sym m Niiinhu mil, m 
The roads ire goo l md 1 1 ulw i> his u 1 yf N is run n k ible tor its b, mty and li rtild^ 
recently constructed for idimmstr itivi purpos h, i < Jl ’ <l < ° ,,s > , d‘ lable mujih, 1 ol Jownsh 

G has been dnukd into tlirei giuiruncnts u/ , 

Lemberg, Cracow and Stamsliwow (t takis its 
name from the oldfortr« u 8 md toxvn of Halu/, on 
the Dniester The original Mixonie inhabitautfi, the 
Ruthenes, were, towards the < ud of tin r Hh c , con 
quered by the Kussians of Rn w i lie w, ste rn j>or 
Uon of the country had alre uly lmorno ebncrulcnt 
on Poland, and afterwards on Hung in In 1J82 
it was restored to Poland and continued to belong 
to that country till the pirtitmu ol 1773, when (* 
became one of the crown land's of Austria. I11 1816 , 

Cracow, with the territory belonging to it, was, by 
a treaty of the three powers (Austria, RiLSBia, and 
Pruasw), given up to the emperor of Austria, and 
by him annexed to the crown-land of Galicia. 


G A LILLI, Cat mu, tin <n a+or of expm 
muitd '■iiujo, xv is born it I'ju on tin 15tu of 
libruiry 1 781 lb bdon^td to 1 hlomitine 

firmly more muuit thn opvdmt (i, by dunre 
ot hi f ithu cxrluMu lv dimtid bin t irly studies 
to nndmiH, and thi pn vailing Aristotelian plul 
o^opbx , the (login is of xxl ich he toon ventured to 
dislx In and despise At thr agi of eighteen 
h^ 1 iniiU ore of lue rn lmjiortant discoveries 
]bij,j,( nuif on oni oiMisiou t,> ohm rve, in the 
c atle dr d of Pisa, the obi illation of a lamp casually 
set 111 motion, G was strut k with the apparent 
measured regularity of its vibrations, and having 
tested the correctness of this observation by 


the extreme protectionists and the pure free-traders. 
Being recalled to Naples, he was successively 
appointed to various posts of trust and importance, 
lie died at Naples in 1787, leaving behind nun rare 
collections of musical MSS , ancient coins, sculptures, 
medals, precious stones, cameos, Ac 
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comparing the heat of his own pulse with the of great extent The Milky Way he pronounced a 
a<tum of the pendulum, he corn hided that by tra* k of countless separate stars, and these dis- 
means of this equality of oscillation a simple ! counts were crowned hy a still more important 
pendulum (q v) might heioim an mv aluablc ai^t nt ' « ries of observations, which led to the discovery 
in the exact me isun tin nt of tunc This discovery' 0 ! tlic four satellites of Jupiter on the night of 
ho nubstqu* ntly utilised by the successful ipph * th* 7th of January 1610 (though it was not till 
cation of the pendulum in r onsti nr ting a elm kith* 1 >th of tin sune month that he came to the 
for astionomu al puqiosi s (I’m irrepressible bus 1 coin lusum tbit tiny were satellites, aud not fixed 
towards mechanic nl ( onstruc tioim md exp* mrniitd ' *4 tr-.), ninth lit namul the M< thcenn stars, in honour 
sciouce ruemd a mw impulse fimn 1 uh lute noursi of hm i»ietmt pzuttrtors m that fannlv He also 
witli a friend of his f lIIm. i Ostilm Joe cm, pi - » J w is tin fust to note movabh spots on the disc of 
fessor of math* malt* s, who, m * nmplume * with th< tli* mui from whiilihc mhriedthe rotation of that 
youth’s uiti* atu 3 , initiated him into tin pnmiplis <ub I' mini* el by t lie lustr* of tins* snhluiu dis 
of matliunatu a ,Smh \ is <. \ ib oiptiou md town*-,, In deputed Horn 1* id u i, ami returned to 

delight in in i mw studu s, lint his t ith* i a 1 L'n * mu m 1(*I0, while itmwcd *junn els with the 

length sanction'd Ins ih imluTinn nt ot llu il "f \ r i >tot« b ms disquiet'd md embittered hr* exist 
medicine, m orebi that In mi.dit touce ntrite lus mn In Jbll, In x isit< d Koine, m d was rcuivod 
powers on his * iuu* n siuiim 1 h< fit t fi l of 'with lm* it distinction, being mrolhd i number 
his g* onu truil him shgit mu \ w is tin nmntjon * »f j of tin Kune i \< lele m\ , but font \eais late], on 
a hydiostatu bilanu, by wlmh lie hpuilu i uit\ lepc itm^tlu m it, his i< n ptmn w is w idedy dith rent, 
of Solid bod ii s miirlit hi luitiimd Witli tlu j is b> til it turn m his wmh on the wol ir spots 
nicest a< cui v y In 1 “>S r l flu I mu nl D * \ti ioi .In hid op* nly ul\o< ited the ( <>p* nm. m system, 
dinaiy learning having nidudtln (*i md J > uh c ol md was in < ons* que in * d» noum i d is i pi opoumltr 
Tuscany, tins * nhglit* in d pmu< ij point' d him <>t Inulu il \uw Jl< itpuml a^im to Kott\o, to 

pioftssoi of in ith* in itu s in tin nimu<it\ ot JV i, > eh in md m < xp« i uncut il inquiry into tlu soundness 

where ht eovirtlv lmulcitid in my ot tliost it 1 of Ins \ i* w-> but the grand duke ippi* bending 
iminv atmns m phyme il m i< n. * wlmli hi\. uu c [ inqui utmi il dinars for Ins favourite, summoned 
added sue h lustr* to lus nu mot \ About ibis pmod j him huh fo Tim my * tin i mu time the pope, 
h* tumid his nth ution t<»tli* then x < t \ impeifeetly ! thiough tin f mmus ( mal Be 11 nniiiu (a sincere 
comprehended liws ot Inulu s m motion uul ln'fiumlof (« s), (cinnui n cl lmn to il is tain from all 

ojipositum to all memd hv st< m , he propound* <1 J lutuie vhue uj of hi htr< ti< il dot trine*? Some 

tile nov«l thtoiem tint ill ill bn/ bodies, gu it nr | turn «ittu, lie w rot' 1 is most famous work in the 
small, de s« < ml with equil \ilo<it\ 1 lus sum hd form of idiilojm h* tw < < n thr* e he titious mt( zlocu 
huntothc diseoviiy ot the t/nu liws of motion ’• ton, tin "in m tuoui of tin Cnpeiuu ill system, 

and tin law u gul itmg the* motion ol f tiling hodu ?, | tlu mohkI in ad\o< ite of tin Ftoh in uc, and the 

wlucll is ixpnsmd hy the fonnnliS 1 It 'ibis tioid i i it>ul suppoiter ot the \ l istote li m school 
tiuoiy «it tilling hoi In k w is pi om el comet hy ( M *omsi,tiu whole w light of tin proof fills into 
Hivernl inpennunts wlmli wen m uh fiom tin j the (ope mu an se ile ami nothing cm txeeed the 
summit ot the 1< mug towej of I hi lu vt 1 \ to , e 1 is->ie he mty <*t this < ennposit on, or tlu com 
the (hup in *>t tin Aintotelims xvliose enmity to ]^l<tne^■^ e>f tlic ch mi ot its nguimnt In 1610, 
(i now grew ini'ii dee, del In om ei|Ui no ile ! (» eontnvcd to obi uu the pipil iini'rimafcur, 
dmued it pnuli nt to nlinipiHh his dim it I’na j wlmh w is suhst ipw ntly l e x ok* * 1 but lming got 
and utnid to 1‘idui when lie xeeeptul the oiler ihimilu aiBlnuis itnm itMoniue he published, la 
of the Aemtmu s< n it* to lee tun on inifhi m itn s , 1(>>J tins exponent ot his opinions under the* title 

m tin unuorsity ioi the s]me ot i\ \e us It is ( ot ( n l>n<h»fo mUnno t (hi l/rowwi S ihtmn del 

also saul lim\e\ei, tli il (« 1 >si Ins dim it i’isi j Mondo H udly Ji id tin w*>ik been issued, whin 

liom liiMiig iieluuled tlu lnediuud pi*te nsnms | it w is ^.l »n mn tee tin junsclietum of the Inqui- 

<f John de 1 Aletlui don nt f osnm I (e e e n i^e 'stum Pope l dim pre Mously V iidmal Birbcnm, 
luuit at 1’ielui w is i \ e nt u clly piolongcil te« the ( md, until now i file nd md eulogist ot (i , was 
teirn ot l^ ye us but so in r ent w es ins *le>iie toiled to bdu\e th it (r hid sitinsed him ill this 
u turn to lus Imtliphu « tint In semght iiistoiition woik i mb i the title ot tmphuo , at? one who is 
to lus le>iiuu post it Bhj, uul w is gi itiln <1 hy m cud. ss ibmit s* u utifu tiuth, md who timidly 

asM nt he mg e ignly veeeudiel l »\ l ostno de Meelui, a Units to the s iw s of mtiquit} Ho rtsolxed 

with t\un]'tn»n tieun my hul i xoluntuy « \e u si to jniu sli tlu mduious j>hiloso])licr In spite of 
of the duties oi tlu piote ss»i]*slnp Dunng Ins j his 7d xe ns and hnyy lnhnnitits, <1 was snm- 

BOjoiun at Pielm his eouise e.f hituies eii|. \e.l mom d Ik ton tli* lltepliSltmil to aiisw er for fllfl 

e'xti umbnmy popularity <ien\ Is oi pupd e 11. i k« 1 1 hi n ns Yltei a y\e uisoinc trial md uic liberation, 
to lie u him lioi.i ill puts ot I me>pe md he j h s judas < mielt min el (1 to ibjiue hy oath on his 
w us the lust to ulipt the iteliiu lilmm to philo ikmesllu sublnm tiutlis of his non nti he creed This 

| aophii d mstrm turn \immg tin ^ uunts uul noble 1 he w esx\. dv emough to elo Ills litcst biographei, 

! disui\ e rit s y\itli wlmli In emi.lud m it uu, nn\ he ( M i’inliie'tc (lusles howewr eh'iues that 0 
| notutd i spe e.ios « it theimonnt'i i pi opoitnmil j w is put to tlu torture, uul pronounces the* letter 

! comp ins oi sector uul moit impoilmt thin all 1 *)t (i to Kiin* tci, from wlmh Tiralioschi quotes to 

| tilt construe turn of tin* idintmg tdesceipe leu jno\e it, a foigeiy His funous yyhisptr, E pur 

' astionomu al in\ e stig it ion In 1000 he *'lb ltd , m u note ( i>ut n* v e rlliele. ss it docs mou’j, is also 

lus tnst (omjihtc* teUseojK to the Doge of Venue j in danger of being regarded as a hetion G was 

Ltouaieli Ikoditi, b\ xNhom it w is tested fr*>m the i smteuctel te* an Hide finite turn ot lmpnsonmeilt in 

toy^ei ot St Mai k with i eju d siupiist md delight {the Inepnsition, which w os soon e om muted by Poj^e 
i In the s uni year he constructed i lmeieiscope , and t zb in, at the request of Ifrdinand the Granel, 
i the n this imid itig ildc intuputu of the m\ sterns Duke oi I'use ui\, into permission to reside at Szena, 

j of mturc teunmuued Ins istionomieal irse^ uc lies and tinallx at Florence, should the pnsoiier’a health 

j by means of his evwn tclcsceipt 1b ap*e.dily ceui r* ejuir* the change In his retreat at Aroetn, 

eluded thit the iruieui, instead of being a sedt he continued with unflagging ardour his learned 

luminous md puftHtly smooth sphere, owed her rest irehts, evtu when hearing grew enfeebled and 
illumination to reflection, and presented an unequal sight was extinguished He died on the 8th of 
surface, deeply furrowed by valleys and mountains January 1642, at the age of 78, and was interred 
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by ducal orders in the cathedral of Santa Groce, GALIPEA 800 A troosroiu. Batts, 
ntera a majestic monument ajinbolisoslus great GALIUM See Bedstbaw 
aojuevemonts> His disposition was truly genial , 

he enjoyed with keenness the social wit and banter CwALL A synonym for bilo, the Becretion of th» 
Of bis chosen friends, and the generous pleasuieu hiver (q ' ) 

of tlie banquet, and the readiness with which he GALL Vk\s/ JosKrii tlio founder of phron- 
oflered or accepted atonement, modified a some ology unshorn at r i i< ftuluuim, m ir Pfnnkeim, OH 
what irascible disjvositum The great deheKiuns the bin dels <>t LGelen and VY ttrtemborg, 9th March 
in his character were a want of taet to keep out of ]7*>S lie studied medicine it Vienna, and settling 
difficulties, and 1 want ot moril eennigt to ehtenel tilt it, hi i \nu known ns a pintle tl phj sician, and 
himself win n invoice d m tin m lie* biting situ u al fr^ tin public itum ot Ihh /V/i/usfip/iivt/# \Ieduinwch& 
turn, moic than Ins phasic d eliseoveiies, w is tin [ nt> i siultm <n n tdm Sntm und hand un ytsuntlen 
cause of his misfortune s The digmtuns ot tin um i kntnkm /udondt d,n Mt union (Vienna, 1791). 
church who pi rtt eiitcd G , warned him bilnr hind Blithe uqimcd i iiiueh mon extended refutation 
in tin friendliest w i> t> be ‘moio pmdeut’ Him . l>^ h,s Intuit » on tin hi i inline mil turn lions of 
conduct m pi mending opinion, f>r latlm, in G s ] tin brim wlmli Ik begin to deliver in 17% Slo 
ease, di month at* if ftuf is of ionise lit tt 1 1 \ inc\ i ]*hui noioi v His mi w , mu ho subveusivo of 
disable but tint is no h is. .n wliy wi should urn | rieuvtd dot tunes on tin sub pul of mind that a 
to the other extreme mil dee 1 in (. lobe uniihi I Hpmt ot opposition wi excited, uni tlio loctmos 
No gre it mm hadtvei h ss elum to tin title It J Nv « i . pi .hilntid in 1S0J by tin Mistiian govern 

is also light to idd tli it the emigre git ion ot tin mint Hong with his pupil Ih Spui/hoiui (q v ), 

Inquisition by wlueh G w is eoiuhmmel is imt u lio 1 »m inn Ins nimnfr m ISO I, G quitted 
Ik he \ eel b\ limn m ( itholns to npe ik with tin | Yu mu m ISO"! mil dining )us tiavcls through 
pli iiai v uithoi it \ or tin ( ithobi (hm li, ii.ii in G< im ui\, Mull ind, Sunlm, und JSwit/i il mil, 
its flu lsnms riginli d i mf illibl. ( n u b\ tin most , \pniiudid Iih \hwh mi ihuiv ol the univeisities 
extreme ultr unont uu s (. wu of sm ill stituii, uul piim ip d < itn s win n In tmmd man v ml lit i tutu 
but ot i lobust and In iltln iium 1ns i oiinb v ,|1 lM uppnni nts In 1 SOT, In Kittled as a 

name w~s itlrutm md his (onveMtfrmi eheiilnl j.liysuim hi Pins, and then In gin hi tilting Hid 
lie loved sit ml enltivited <spmill\ imisu | ^ ntmg tm the pmpigiUou ol Ins opinions Asa 
anel poetn Vno-do lu knew ilmost by In irt, | t,m igm i te ulniij muhh to tin hemh, howai* 
and appiei i it< d 1 ee nly the lx mtn s ot this gn it | ,1im Mm »t» n un < d l>\ \ ipuleon On J 1th Mirell 

eJaasn 'J is.o on tin oth.i li uni lu un lul> i isos lu md Spin /lie mi pi< mted to tin Institute 

depreciated mdinllntid iiuiili pun «n tin mu l«,thimn i Mi imm of tin it (list o\ eries, on w hu h a 
sitne spint nt tin pm t by hu w w n iiituisin imumitfri ul tin un min is <>l tbit body (including 
entitled ('oustdfn t mtn >d / iismi His own st>h luul, Pmtxl md I uvui)dn\\ up an mil ivomablo 
is nr nous, llowmg, md 1 1< nnt His lollutul Oithnllnn i i ti mnl diou in the lldin 

woikw hu< bun publislud in It \oluim s, Svo \l,dt<n! ,iml Suxjmd lorn ml fm 1 tuirniy 


(Milin, J SI 1 ) and it \ unms otln i plm 
devoted pupil, Vivimi luswntten v bh of ( 


Jhs isoq (, md S]uu/lu un tin riupon publmlii d tlieu 
Mi inoa , with i Hply to tin /o fun /, in a volmm* 


also Dnukw iter in the Lihtmy of (\iful A' wo##* < ntitlr d Jin h<nh> s bin l< tSi/ntnuf V n u m m tynn td % 

kdqe .^r David Lrewstei in I.mlmrs f'nhunt <f stn (t / in ,f,t ( n i<au i /# )>mtn #//o / sum (h dim r 
Cijdapodia , and M PluluMc GhideHS (fnldm l( ,t,(>iis sm l< ^ (!’ ms, I S0 ( ), lto) Tins 

Ooldet s n 1 #e, son Pious, <( v/ -< ( 'out* ui/ioi nnn, tullov nl by then J ngi I wmk, Anolonitt <t 


(Vapu* It h Dot min ids (h ti/nnnn (J ms Isfij) We 
may hi idly in ipitulite <« ’s most nnpoituit eon 


P/n/ i thiifn du /S/ys/i no \ 1 1 1 f m , Ai (I'uH, JS10 — 
ISP), 1 veils lto), with 111 \tlis of 100 pi ill H , but 





tiibutions to ] iliv sit d (I,. , j ih i « nolncists h iv mg pufrd m IftM, the 

scun.i mule i tli iollou „ ,, (, Oom itpieliMil frivols land 1 , ami 

mg h ids 1 I in t*li Jit ilom h bom bv i iipiml ol tin physiological 
tmn b<t wnii juti md , j„,j ( ,t ]| ( d tb. work, intithd h s 1 motions du 
time 113 tin i o < ol 1 ill mg ^ < f t / , /// tt so t n lit s tit t hot mi t th yt s Pi trio i (I* irw, 

lioilies iNej thi ‘t'.ne [ ) S '"i livoh bu>) <>i the loidiuts <>t th it e elitJOll, 

lawseif motion *2 1 he { t h< i n i stinini i ) m the P/u trioloqo ul fmnnal t x 

J'dli ol pi |ee 4 il. i j* i IV) A (.'iiinii tr md it on ot it, entitled I oil 

]>ai ibe.l i ’ f l lie J^o j stand I'H *• iso 1 unth eVi Ijipi ueel it Nil) e nil h lg m 

ehionHin o the pin ■ JS H , md m meldleiijit 1 m/lihli viisioii by i>t 

dulmii , 1 1 h it ur his \\ in |, i\\ l vvh jin ioi it Loitoii, hnxte d St itcu, in 

W'i^.ht, nh » pirtid <li lSTr ((» voh IJmoi < \ tr m I it ion ed tin e Ji ipte*rn 

eo\e^ thit sm turn Is o n ( /„ j , n otoon of (In Ct nh> Hum is me huh d in a 
owing to the pnssun I volume with tint title, publish, el by G Gonibo 

e.f tin itinoHphere , r r j ( | «| m ]SJS, Svo) in in«w<l to i< ( in- itlOHH of 

I ho n inv< ntion of Vns j ni it * i j ilism uul t it ilism In oiq lit against hue sjrHtc un, 
totli s tin oi V J • S])t cting ( }, u l , uK publl In d i put e.f tin w.*rk Uliebl 
hOUllel , (» '1 hi live ntl III til* Ilf 1. I I />'V /Jtspti t/itnn ll'litr* tit r 1 mt fl </<4 

Ot the te It S( e)])f 7 1 ]j ( / # 0 , > f , /Pins 1S1J) Ife t out 11111' d to practlHO 

elisMivtiv of the inM l„ m ml pursue In nm mine it Montrougc, 

llte J e.f Illplte ] ph LS( H n , u [• u js 1,11 1) s lie itlt J Jel \llgust lS'^S A 
of V^tmis, anel Hpots on , x \ i oi Ins m.IIi i tmn of i hulls, Ac , ih punted 
the sun 1* or the nature in tin Ph • nulntprnl /ouiim /,\ ols vi and vu A« a 
of tins' discoveries, thinker hi w is origin il nr d liubpe uelf nt , OB an 
nee Pimuiim, I* ai 1 1 nc, observe r nulii-di i »iib nul jar^vcring, as a vvnter 
Bernik PKOitCTHts Ae in ,l luturn fon ihle ml elf ir Lven those who 


Galmgtde {Cyperus lonpu*) 

BometaiK 


A p belli , d, end of i-pikelet in 

fruit. 


Bernik PKOitCTHts Ae Aljr } } Mt urei fon ihle ml elf ir Lven those who 
G A Li M * A LL, a name rejeet hi- s\ h l<m is uh iffie untlv bemie out by facta, 
often applied to the tubers die. v tli it in has jmnfuTul si .mal service on sciuocc 
of Cif/jrru* towjus , anel b> Ins diseow rjf « m the an itomy and nhyaiology 
sometimes to the whole of the brim, md that by stirring ta the bottom 
plant, bee (Apekc% many qu Btions regarding mind, and the Or^aiuu 
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condition# by which its phenomena are affected, 
he has contributed to deepen the foundations of 
psychology, and to render it applicable to limnau 
affairs Yt is long siuie the appuhe nsion of dang* 1 
to i oh gum and morality from Lw doctrines dud 
away among tin nit* llig* nt and well inform* d In 


legendary Some of the MSS which are still shewn id 
the library ore monuments of the skill and industry 
of the copyists , and several of the classics, especially 
Quintilian, Silms Italicus, and Ammianus Marcel- 
lmus hive been preserved solely through the MSS 
of St Gall Foi a turn, the abbey was subject to 


Great Bntain, phrenology Ik came known less tin ouch j 11 l Bishop of Constance, and an animated dispute 


O’s writings thin through those of Spur/be un, who 
came ovu t*» Lugland in 1 Si i So car)}, howoti 
as 180,1 it laid b««n riitniHid in t I k / dinhmqk 
Btvtru, u 147 Si * iuj+h* j, / rtnimctwm of t/u 
Phienologiral Mm uifif,y 1 M dm 1821) Vhri Hnlotpi id 


\s is ioi i long turn maintained between that prelate 
ind tht monks as to tlie right of electing the 
ibbot It endid, however, m the leeogmtion of the 
u^ht oi fit* election uid ultimately, fiom the 
pi > v th *>f the monish* p*HH(w-unns, ami the imjK>r* 


Journal, vols 5, 8 *>, J 1 I "» 1 (>, 17, tml 1*1, i j t m( po^itum which the ibbot held the monastic 
JJwfontul Nutii< of Liu JJiviu nf nj th< Aiuttouuf *b»n> un whuh <ompiistd a gieat put of Northern 
of the /bam, upp* nd, ,1 to (\ ('djiiIh'b /Vemm/ow ! Switz* il uid, b, < mu i distinct jmisdiction, within 
Applied to Pamfnxf and haifjt»(n < , p m (fond I whuh th* ibbot, like m my of hi-. brctluen m the* 
1855) Prof* ssoi Liycoek on Maul oiuf Ihmn u I « i* it Pi nidi* tin* limn istein ,xe rawed all the 
164, JG8 (I'din 1800) | ii Id < *f i sii/nun Pm ii*ril anturieq, the 

„ . , x , P .. . , . | il Ii* y of ^t i » In Id mu ot the highest places in 

GALL, Si.om of th* nifhfc ini]>oitint mn.iib. 1 tht ituhl It .liools . nm. d wuk reputation 
tur.n« t.m.n of !Mul/«.lm.l < U»< il <" «l» ynt.m j n , tmm | lu , (1 t (h tl , 1U mslu,l i>l .< ( nmonjr tht 
oft i, him. 1.1..K . I I'li miilly miIii vli if on II.. hit, ( |,„| lH „ r Iltf a., v tl I »..\ , uni ... u.> of them, 

loin . nl I i, VC it. u i . h . .. IN Wl . . 1 _ ’ . ’ 


b»i * v irnpJi \o + k*r, u* 


bank ol flu M« hi i< li, «it m * I* \ ttion *0 *20 SI h < f 

fthutt H.al. t.1, uni n .l.stmt 10 mil. f.nm /,...< b I v „„ t ( ,„f v tin oi.'ui'ui 1. u.,..y of the » 
in It atr.u^lil Jin. . ist i.oHh . ,sl II i . v U, II l.mlt ,, () ,,hv n, nuthu.utn , md .st.nnnmy 

ffiu/n ui.rt /niiwli tl 1 ., (.LI m , 1 k. l J.l.l. . . . . .1 ’ * . J 


known to litiN c cultl 
of the* schools 

tow., hunnund. d l.y old « ,lh hut the d.t, 1 . . j ^ ^ TtoZ&JS* 

b,.n Idl.d up uid oiuuito ..do , ud<„ . round-. | t ,„ , hl , u | tl m,oi, *»r nnisit , and it u \ISs , pn served 
Amo.,/ llu pi.u.pil bn th I mgs 11c th* \l In , Ul lN |,| (1 uv _ }, LW i„ txt , , lv dj mid* use of 

cut * i * ksj is tn il music 


in its lll'l u\, li i\c be 
b> U ( n toll IS of 

. \ town nl ton ult i ibl* mpoitiinf I're n up irmmd 
gov, inmuit j t j l( i,,onilti\, md \\ iiillidbytiu ^am* name, 
J ‘ ind i tin v\t ill li md n fliniue wltuh itticlied to 
tin di nut} ti llu iblmt be in tmii ib it in object 
ot unbihun to tin mb md jiowuful f umlies, w * 
lind th< mu urn ol ibbots, m the I Uh uid J ltli 
iiiOmin i IIn th _um lift l Horn l h, n pious md 
otheo \ stiingetifc 
tlu 1 1 i 1 1 * of the council 
t< on inui blit the bin ,lu is of St<» hid gl own 
, / 7 , . , i I dis itiiiu.l until i tlu, uih md *m thutoutlinak 

'V 1 ' M< 1 ',! ,U 1,U,a,U V l'l ,u/>ll !of (I, In *011.1 it ,0,1 m I.J-. th. v till. W oft thu, 

m,d l lull}, u. l’op i.h.t i t.o . uni .mb, 


(yiiii 1 e li, wJneli vv is emnphtilv mo*l*ims, d iu tin 
com s of hut (cntiuv Tin inuiit luv, jiortions <t 
whi, h u< now ounjmd ) »\ pnblu 
olh, e ind )>v tin eoiiMiit lil>i ir emit mu n^ ] ">0b 
MSS , irul mio) tlu in devil il ot tin < 1 1 su s, 
th if win it mu titiu tlunu lit to htv lit , n lot 
Sm G vi i Si, oi 'llu u it.st buihliuu 1 

the hi hooliiousi wlmli * out u i i mini tl ln^toiy 

“ uid tlu tow u l.hi u \ III. ,nu.ulu„„. }.., lll|U( , ,1, , . s.o.s tlu 

ot SH, <on ./ 4 Iu. I> Ol -oo.K, putuuluK d-ont II 

*»i /SiriA mil St in * Lt Ims ijso limn iiuniil u tuns, 

Citium on hh tilling md iiiiiucmlt t\ , st minh 


(I ALL S, ((G 1 S f Colli n) Vi I I V (II • <,1, 1 the i losi , I. .\uni *4 tin 
blitid Swiss Ik ne (in tun ii»onistii\ wlmli gn i ij ( itholu nil mi wi 


*mbiut*l tin ii w elm ti met At 


it Ii u him wai in lo 12, the* 
tiblislud, and tlu abbot 


ith niitii to tlu « mtou m w In* li il 1 ifiihd It 

W is toll mle ( e ulv in the 7*h < I »\ St L ill or 
G ill n s ui In^li monk i Ji i iph ol (\dunbiim 
and oin ol tbit distinpudud 1 mil who in tint 
age fi mn tin \ liious mou ,st, l n « ol fnluul md tlu 
kindle d est ibli him lit ol Ion i, e u i u d tin ih mints 
of h lining uni u\il«sitn»u on<i a In a jioition ot 
tlm imitnunt of lump, It dim hid ite omp mi, d 
(’olumbums to \n, ^i in nd Lux, ml, mil uUi 
inatelv lumsilt m lumping vutli v tew follow,! 
ripund to 'Mwit/e il md wluu in i luinutig, <»u 


unlit, <1, thou m, with diimmslxd authonfcv, in 
In m- unt di mtv \t tlu liiuch He volution, 
tlu ibhc\ ot st e, w m Kulmsud (17 (, 8), and ts 
nnnuit \\,h so* -n itt, i w ud , sujin stratcel (1805) 
Pv i 1 ite i < * e 1, si i tie il u r inge m, nt, the abbacy 
ot M ( f wns i iihi d to th, dignity of a bishopric, 
wlmli m Is21, w is united to tint ol Chur They 
wu« dtirwu*L how* ui, se panted, and m 1847, 
St ( ill* a w im * ruted into a binhopnc, with a 
elistmi f junsdictimi 

(i \LL N i , ( v s j o\ oi , a Swiss canton bounded 


tlu binks of th* stemuh, h, mpm- l mii h im* i*n tin V bv rimigui and the' 1 ikt' of Constance, 
for smutitv b\ hi'' ti lelnng ml ixuuph tint on 1 \*y llu V* uJbcrg S bv the Orisons anel 

Him eleitli, tlun uosi m bonmu ot Ins iiutnmx 1 ( I nu uul b\ Ziuieh m*l Schwytz The 
whit in m*)guss ut turn, b,, ime on, ot the mo it | * minli v s m, th, most part mountainous, the 
eihbiateil ot th* id m> in i miiic, nt est ihlislunt nN ; -mil h»p, *»t th* suiiice l>ung towards the 
ot the Be noelu tine oi del llu m e * '••.ion of ibh«*G nmth nd northwest Several of the summits 
f i om the'd ivs of (l illus is ciu tull> ehionuhd, null ittim i lie ,ht of (>000 or 7<t00 feet one (the 
tlu shire whu h each ot thun hid in the erection ! G dl md u i lie iglit of 8S00, and on, (Sehirlu) that 
and euilargement of the mon ustu building 4 * It t oi ‘MM)0 r lh, lvhim* tmuhes the canton ot St G 
will be enough to viy th it tlnmigh the puV\ m « Piitlui md foi about 50 miles forms its 
and luunifieeiue of the' futhlul tin u»b, v ot '''tie at, m boumlai'v The chut mors that intersect 
(* giaduill\ bee un, one oi the mist, i puces of th, , intmi are the Stc^:, the r l unina, and the Thur 
meuFuud aiclutextuio and that the gemus uni ■ Vmtioiis <4 the Lake's of Ponytail* e, Zlinch, and 
skill which wort lavished on its eonstiuction ind ! V\ dlenstult, lie within its boundaries The chief 
on the' decoration ot its lulls md aoisteis, had ijpiodmi of the cautou consists of fruit, especially 
Urge shue m eltvtlupi lg the (dnistnui art of the j ipjih-, md e lierries, w me , Lu 'nhwa&cr 1 com* maize, 
period The monks ot St G too, m ly be lockout d , and potato, m r J he amount of rorn produce*! is but 
among the bii>t inends olid preservers e>f am lent tnHmg and a considerable part of the laud is 
litcivturu They wrme mdetatigable in the colie*. |*le\ot*d to pasture Irou i« lound in considerable 
tion and transcription of iISS — biblical, patristic, j abundance, And of good quality, at Gunzenberg > 
sacred and profane history, classical, liturgical, and | and coal, as * 

58J 


, as also peat, is raised within the canton. 
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The manufactures ore of linen, muslin, cotton, lace, 
embroidery, and glass, apd wax-bleaching and 
tanning are also extensively coined on The linen* 
trade is of very old standing It* seat is the town 
of St Gall, winch was celcbiated for its linens as 
early as the 13th c , but it has in later times betn 
almost entirety replaced by the manufacture of 
oottotL 

The erection of St Cl into u distinct canton is 
comparatively of recent date It was ionmd upon 
the seculaiisatinn of the domain ot the abbot by 
the muon of tin ibln\ tcrntniv with scviril ills 
tncts previously subject to tin oldiri nitons \i7, 
the Khemth il h irg ms \N • i d» nb* rg I* ix, ( » i*li i 
Utznach, togithu with tin town of b ippeiscliw >1 
so that thu iuu cuiton of M. (J utuillv encloses 
upon all sides tin c niton nt Aopcii/< 11 which hums 
as it wen, vn lslmd within tin mw district 'I ho 
language ls a 5sw ibi u» did <t ol (oruiin 'I he 
canton of St 4 t! m nds t ighl nu min rs to tin N it ion d 
Council Its gnw nuue lit >" om ol tin most d« mo 
cratu mSwitmluid It consists ol 1 4 . i c <it < oumil 
the membu's of wbi( h in < hosm in two yivis bv 
the vot<s ol all (iti/ins iK>\» 21 us md wln> 
appoint fiom nnong tin him lets loi tour jnn 
ail exceiitne, cdltd tin Irssir Couin d, consisting 
of Risin nuinliirs 'I In 1 >« d puh<ts md otln i 
distrn t olln t i* an c lc < t< il mnuillv m tluu m wiul 
di stilt ts Ihc inti ol tin c mton is 772 quin 
miles. Pop (lSbO) 1S1 O'll, ol whom 111 IKS7 wcic 
Catholics md the n <i <liufl> < d\imst (hut 
town, St t d! \ ) 

CALLA <>\, ( i S \ N(» \ l mnnkibh spec ns 
or \aiict> of o\ mlnbiti i_ r \b\ sun i I lu chut 
peculiauty is tin ixtiionlmuv si . ol tin bolus, 
which ris* from flu lonlu id wiili m outw ird md 
then an mw ud unvi, producing i \ui pufut 
figure of a tyre, and imdlv cui\c l little outw irds 



Gftlla Ox (copied from V i>* \ s work on The Or) 

at the tip, to which they tipei grnlually Jii a 
specimen presented by Mr ^ilc to the Museum of 
the College of Surgeons in Ijondon the lejigth ol 
each horn measured round tlu outer side w thro 
feet ten and a half inches, tin eirr timbre we of eadi 
at the base is one foot thrne un 1ms the distance 
between the tips thre • lect four i.u lu s A spin < of 
about three or four inches hi tween the horns is 
occupied by a tuft of hair Buko irpr< ^nta the 
enormous growth of the borna as a kind of dis 
ease or monstrosity, accompimed with emaciation 
of the ammaL Salt controverts this account, but 


figures the animal so as rather to confirm ii The 
G 0, however, differs from the common fc* in 
having a hump on the shoulders, ID the abrupt 
descent of tlu back tow ards the toil, m the greater 
length of the leg*, and m the narrower space 
between the horns 

GALL AND, Antoistf, n French on entails t and 
numismatist, was bom m ]f>4b at Itollot n&t? 
Montdulur, m iVaidy In 1670 ho accompanied 
the l’li ucli ambits ulor Nomttl, to ( \mstuntinoplG, 
win n he visitid b rusahm and othoi places Tfo 
returned to Fi mu in lb7* r » but subacque ntly made 
two vo\ner* * b) the hint ( olbut and Loiivoia inter** 
i slid tlnnufhis ou Inn In half, and procures! him 
tin nu ms ol di \otmg lumsilf to study In 1701, he 
wiisinudi uni mini ol tin At ultimo des Inscription!, 
mid in 17^0 ptohssni of liable m the College do 
Irani < lb dn d 17th 1*\ burnt y 1715 The greatest 
| p irt of C \ wilting* id iti to Numismatics and tho 
I i t, but tlu thing vliuh In* secured hitn tho 
most impc rish ibh i» putation, ih In* translation of 
tin iuthw/i Sujhti s m 12 i ol* (MiH< r( U nr Nutt a, 

(onhs Aiah<\ Tin*, 1 7<» I 1 70S) This was the 

fust tiniisl ition of tlu i grotesque and gorgeous 
atoms « \ < i hi xdi into mv 1 lugmgo of Chuston-’ 
doin and foi i tood whilo got the credit of 
be m » himsi If tlu author is vwH hr the translator 
\niong Ins otlui willing w« may mention Paroles 
u tna/<]u<ih(< s Iwhi /I tots ft Mat lines da o uentaur 
(Pill* mid / » * (ontf'fft Faith s Jndienncs dt 

ht<lj»u n dt J fd man (2 vols , Tins, 1724) 

C’MjIjAS (*jn\ ulus’), a ia<e inhabiting tho 
south and t i«( ol Ab^smnii r l he grneroi name by 
who U tin tiduM disignati tluniHi lv< s \n Oroma 
(oinrn, nun) Mthough g» liemJly belonging to the 
in mo i u.i , tlu > in nob pui< ly negro* * but loim 
with tie Imlnlis, jMandmgoe h md ISubas, oh it 
wire, tin fr msition to the .Sdnitie vuuety, and 
Mem to lu long to that gri it family inhabiting 
the ( i*t ot Afm i, fiom the front u ih of the (laiws 
1 md to \by*sinii and usually ihnominatiel tlio 
K i 4 os Iluy in i upoiouH wdltonmd people*, 
of i d u k biown i ol* >m with ii ur fn//Ji d, but nob 
quite wool tv, loiind flow mil small sliaip eyes, 
md aii dint infill lied not h ** l»j tin it eiuigy and 
w ulikf Hpint, thin 1 > v tin ir imntil ciponties 
'liny hi d np|w tr m Im-toiy in tlu Kith < , as a 
bolt Aon* jKoph, ( \ti ndmg then < ompioRtfl from 
tlu lnteuoi of Aim i living w wti , by constant 
incursion*, tlu eoiiutius of hastirn Afrua, to tho 
inoiuit uriH of Aby«Hima, graeblally subduing or 
evjullmg tlu origin il inhabitants (hence tlieir 
mam), on lpying gait pirl of AbyBHinu, and 
ad\ u < mg ir lu ih tlu Perl *Sia and the (»ulf of 
Ad* n It is only of lifi yo xr* that then power m 
VbyKsmu md then UKurHionu info tint countiy, 
li ivi bon jiuti illy < hi i ki d, i lmtly by the vigorous 
gov i mini nt of the king of Shoa who Ins mibdued 
some of tin (i tulu * md liiduiid them to pio- 
fi sh sue h ( linsti inity ih exist < m Abyssmii Tiioy 
nt ill, howivei ofcnjiy m ms diRtrut* of Abyssinia, 
aiul extend tluu jiower to m mdetinitfi extent 
uur ibi eountne i *ituited south md srmth*wafit 
oi it I'ohtu allv, tlu ii do not form a single 
i nation, but ire dmdeel into numerous tribes, 

• forming B«pir,ab kingdemis nnd stall*, winch are 
! fierjumtlv A wai v\ith inch other Most of the G 
' lollow jiusteu il a\eu S mic, 1 owtver, thlOUgh 

iut< rcorosi with tlu semi e hristun, Heim-cmJgRed 
Abvisiiums, bi\r b»ee»mc tillers of the boiL xhe 
w uuh ring (/ die inamly engaged in hunting and 
tlu hU\» tinie Ihe laiger nundier of the G are 
still heathens, though Mohammedanism has lately 
made gnat progress among them Their religion 
bears a i c semblance to that of the KAfirs.~^Compare 



GALLATIN— GALL FLY. 


Jomard, Notices sur lee GaUae (Pam, 1839), Beke, GALLERY, a word with several applications m 
On the Origin of the Gallas (London, 1848), architecture A long passage or corridor is called 

GALLATIN, Aibfrt, an nrnnent hnanu.i an.l a R f n /7„ 
diplomatist, was 1mm ‘*)th Tanuaiy 1761, at Gum v a, ,Hwl , for f chlb,t,u 8 P* ,r T* ® ™ 
and educated at the umvermty of that u y In 1780 ’ ““' T., *f?5 P T^nU 

ha emigrated to the LmUil States , an.l for *“ of the M,ilf, or Siipfsirted on <*nta. 

a short time father of French Harvaid Colli fn ^ thfc Whisper, ig Gallery of St Pauls) 

at Cambridge, M umat hust tt. In 1780 In mttU .l f au cal V l V*H[ ""n'l’ ZZ 

in the w. stern part of Ihnniyhama, au.l « , f l ':‘ l 'T !TV? v ^ ° f the ,md<U ° ^ 

representative from that std, it. the J e,l. ral Con V" V'C l'l ( 'l ' ' \f‘ U \ ry runm 1 n 8 ™ a 

gress from 17% to 1801 If. soon lx. am. on. of dthe.ntnne. f . the < l.oir, and support ng 

At Aii ± j , . I I , , , i J u"l cross Oi gan LTciU < rics are also frequent, 

tho ablest df bateis in that body, ind was i«»r si m 1 il , A, . n r. . 1 , 

_ .1 .. ill f i, ,, . nthd in th< position of the loodlott, oi at out cud 

years the rccoimi si d le ode i of flic lU publican party , , . 1 . . . n » t . * 

fV i A ,i, " i. , i * 1 1 . J of tho nave or trinsept, oi unbilled out from the 

H© took an active pait m ilninst eviry question in 1 

before Congress, and w is espiailK distingnidi.d sl '.‘ "‘J. , , , ,, 

. „ i » T i c ii ii . i ^ i J n old luminal halls, tin end n< xt the door was 
for his ready and piofouud knowhdgi oi pohhi d ,, , , r c j u . „ 

economy an.l fm in . Th. lust toimatmnol tin sm ‘ M " 1 ° f f,,1 ( tlu ,lon \ ?“*•“ *'7“ 

•Comimttco of Wns ..ml M.u,h> ,v,s do, to 1 ,.h ! t,1 ‘ s ‘“ ,n w ls llm, ' st ,m a e alltry for 

suggestion In 1801, Pit side ut bffurion ippomt. d I T1111SIU llls , « , 1 1 .. 

/i*" ^4 c ai i \ i ti l 1 in i In tu old< r (Jiimin md hnid) churches, the 

G sioretaryof the In isuiy, iuiimi olio l 1m iillul , , . , , . 4 . . „ „ 

^.4,1 T . 1 1 , i J t r , , mdi \ish s win diiidcd into two ytoi 11 s - the upper 

with emmi nt ability dm 110M1 pt nod of t\u Ik ulis ; ,, , . , r *1 

* , "I i 1 1 41 , , im finin' 1 ga b iv sud to Ik for tlu exclusive use of 

He Imfl an important sliau in tlm mgnti itmns : , ^ *■» J 

for peace with Kngl md 111 I S 1 1 uul sign d, with tin woiihii ,, 

Adams, Clay, and tie oil... urnm..,,...... „, tin «r mm in.nt of gall. ... s m tie r, one nv. r the 

treaty .onelud.d iM.lnuton th. 14th of 1>. . . mb. i <hui. h. s tb.atre,, &< , 

of that y.ar l'rom 1816 to IS.* I, <i tv ..must. , ” ' ,,t,r ‘ lv thl , * Ul ttnt,lr > 

resident of th« l T mtid Stiff s at J’aiw In 1SJ(», hi GALLEY a long, low built, n mow ship with one 

was suit to Kngl md is amhissidoi i \ti lordin u \ , dub, mmh m» d m tlu 'If diti rnniaii ] in or to the 
foi tin pm post oi settlin' tli< disputed bounduy uitiodui turn of ste un, i still e \tmt tin ie Galleys 

between the l nitid States md tlu Bntish jmismis 1,1 piopilled !>} snls i «d iiunu ions our, tin litter 

sioim, and othei mipmtant ijue stum < On lm n turn * M,n K usuilly "orbed 1 > v nunuts oi gallev shuts, 
from Kuiopi in 1S27, In ittmd hom ]mbhi mij.lov 11 < <hmud to tie in 1 hi lugist \tsselfl of 

mint, and bn hum a resiebnt of \» w Nmk < it \ this il iv« win tho t of I In \ me tuns hohu nathing 

In 18*H hewisibitid pusident of flu Niw i b ngth of lfd f. i i , md c m vmg I‘i guns ot these, 

\oik Hist oik il Somty, whuli jio^ition In held till /oi// <;«//« »/' md </u(nt i wen dimmutivtm 

lus ileatb lie w is mu oi tlu ioumbis uul the 1 ,<>m thin sm ill eb\ dum iboM tin sea uul swift 

first pre sub nt of tin \m.ii m 1 thnologi. il S,», i, tv mow m. ut 1b. \ \uu tonm.Ubl. imiiii.H, t\en to 

Ho wis tlio nothin of i numb, r of win il.l. oui.b lugn w >s, Is whin sin., .th w at. i gi'i ]‘li> 

publicatioiiN on tlu iiunucy md otlu t subpits to tb.n evolutions Dining tin gn it lniuliwai, 

Hei made the* langiugi s uul e lmi u ft nstn s ot tin nomlieili s Lilhys fittwl a gmi Ixnts nut ready 

native tnlus of Ninth Viiuiu i a subj.et oi jno to issui imni tin Mtditwimt m ports of Spun and 
found stiiely and published siv.nl pip.is <>n this Ki uni win uv.r t bntish sli [» w is htcilmed or 

depaitnicnt of ethnology (» died 12th of \u u,L «iv- tl»K il mu the rbon 1 In eebbrited Ugume 


184 * 1 , in lus 8‘lth 3 1 u 
GALL TIL ADDER S.e Liu 1 


< oi s m s i.nmnittid most of (h.u pu u u s in swift 
• ilbys which vwie eoiimionly imud b\ the foiud 
1 ibour ot ( 'hn-.tr m sl iv e s 


(jlAbLEdO, one of tin pwmipil lfllm nts oi tlu < In bond m l'nglisli sliij. tlie qulh\f is tlio place 
Vbro, iisis at tin soutlnin liw oi the P\ Mines 111 wluu the eoobing is e mn el em tortile whole ships 
the provnid ot Hum i, Hows south, md altw 1 compnnv , it is on mu oi tin low el d. ebs, 111 the fore 
comae ot ibout H() jjuIih, joim the 1 bio 1 mile put of tin ve,vl 

below Kuago/i Gallnf is bbiwisi applied to some of the boats of 

GA'LLl’ON ( nigin. lit it.\ 0 of Callni), . nuno a slnp v n th. . ipt vin’, gilM l»Mi.g nsually 
formerly ij.pli. .1 t.. ,.l w .. „{ ib... ... lorn 1 s '‘ ,lt ‘* n<1 pr"l»ll..l by m alternate 

gun dee ks, iuit xiibse .pie nth trinsli i re d to the 1 ugi oxls 


men h mt \e ss< Is w lm h e \ i ry w u bi ought tf. sp un 
tin 1 gold, Hilvei and otli. i w< ilth eoutubultd by I 


(J VliT l'Y t m III 1 ddi> s. C I vmphap 
DALLii\ HALIPKVCK Tlu hi were coiiih 


its Mexiuii md Soutli \iiuik m eolonies r J hi > of (»inoa bi ought into England b\ tht galley men, 
wiA*e aimed, but being In ivy unmuiiin ibh wssels or mm th tt e unc up m tlu gillies with nine or 
and of nmne'iiHo \ due won . i_,ul> sought ilti r is meiclianih'.t md theme tailed gilliy haltpuite. 
pn 7 es whtnc\e*r a wai broke out Lin y wen bioidu thm the laiglish halfiKumy, 

GA'LTjERY, in a militant si rise is a coined J ,ll t m’t o thuj le, md ju 0habl3 ha.se metal, be c lust, 
passage , t ut tlu ough tin e uth or nnsoni v in a forti , ”* n ^ c 1 1 Hi n c 6, 

m ition, eithii is a means ot commume itnm or as kilfpinu wtie l>iohibite»d 1 h gil tcndci The 
a position w hence amusketrv tueein lu 111 untamed f”* 4 ' 8 '“douhd at tin cist end ot lower lliAmos 
through lotqiholes For tlu l itte 1 inn post galle lu s *1 £* * 1 ( dh‘d (. alley kuiy, where, m the 

are foimed ou isionallv in the eountorse ir,.s of dry 1 }' ,<** ') ou struck tradcMiieu s tokens, thereof 
| ditches when their tUfeiuhrs exeinst a iliuking ^alhd Gilley Dm3 halfpence limbs) 
file upon the diti h With regard to lihtemng G ALLEY SLAVE See Dai nfs 
gaUeius, see Mi v^, Muirvn (J VLL FLY (( r v/»/>v), aLmiiPan genus of insects, 

El a nantl signihe ition a gallerv is a sort of now foiuung tho family futUnalcr (Tiat gall inha* 
bihonj projecting from the stein and stern quarters luting) of entomologists, and belonging to the order 
of Urge sliiph Vs an adjunct to the pumipal }i\ mmoptaa (q v ), section Teivbrantm (Lat. 
cabins, gallt, lies form an agieeable resort duiing tine Ixiiing), winch section is characterised by the 
mother Vmlei tlu article D \\ it, the gallery of a females bung furnished with an ovipositor Gall- 
man ot war is shewn tlies are nearly allied to ichneumons, but principally 



OALLIA.R0— OALLITAN CHURCH 


differ from them in depositing their eggs not m the 
bodies oi the larva* of other insects, nor in their 
nests, but in plants, on the juices of which their 
larva are nourished The oupositor of the female 
is long, slender, m part spirallv rolled up when not 
in use, and lodged m a gioove on the under side of 
the abdomen, iu ar the 01 igm of which it is attached , 
it has at its extremity later d teeth funning a kind 
of saw By means of this oigm, the insect makes 



Bulcguai gall ol \\ dd Ko ( 


a minute pini( tin r wlui» sin h to di pomt lu i i{U y 
which is soriu turn m i 1* it, uid Dm ii g* hi ) illy in 1 
one of tin ribs ol tlx h il x»iix mix s m i young I 
shoot oi twig, somi tinx < m i bud < i in stum otlu r I 
part of a pi inL, not i v < ptin ' i lu loots < u Ji spu x 1 1 
vf gall tly choosing soiin putniili! pi uit md shiik 
paituulir put ot tlx pi un, to whuli itioiilnus its 
attacks An irutiut fluid is suppo-ud t«» b« lodged 
in tin punctun along with flu nmmti is i 

tumour imimdi ttily bigms to foim, biiommg &n 
exercsu uee known is i •jut/ J lie itself mcuabcN 



Vuriou k ml of ( ills 

a, oak apple paM b b , bern »-]i ijk I jrn’l* on oak Inf, 
c, cuiiimt jj ill* n , tit Ik in i m/iid 


again from <jm, sprightly) is the name of a fcveiy 
dance, the same, according to Brosaord, as the 
Rtrman*sca< a fay oiinte dance with the Italians The 
air is moHtl) m § or J time, hut sometimes also in 
J or | time The tempo i» also quick and lively, 
with a flowing melody A wntir in JVbfaB and 
Qutrus ( v ol mi pigt's 210, 217) says that he knows 
at hast a hundred difhunt galliaid tunes, whioh 
an distinguish! d by difhrmt iuiucr, prohablv to 
mdic it< with whom tiny wire la\nun£es, »iuu as 
Tin k ingot Ih/muitL vital haul , 77 k Kail^f Essex'* 

( tallianl 

GALLIC ACID (0, 4 lT rt O t ,,,2110) occurs in the 
form of < ohmih ns m1W\ modhs whuli lose their 
w itu ofuyst ilhsition.it 212 , tin y dissolve slightly 
in «oM w iter hut nqinic only three pirt« of ))oiling 
H.ihr foi tin ii solution, and thcy.uc body soluble 
in \h oliol iSolutions ol gallic and have an ucul 
ii utiou uxl i Mom istnugiut tanto , with the pci 
silts ot non tlx y \ u Id i doi j* him < i dour, and no 
ippuint u utinii iiKiiii w (u n tin v ate imxtd 
wilh i Milutxui ol gilitun Die gallato* of the 
ilk ilu h < Hj»t < nlly if in (\oni of tin haw )>« piosent, 
s j u « till v absoib oxy^in, uxl 1« tome blown wlnil 
txpnsul fotlx ur md In ix ( t lx \ m ly Ikmihc fully 
i inploy t din I udioiiu t i > (rtllu ai id poam stu s the 
j»ioj»iity of miming tin Hilti of gold uid mixer, 
md it m on tins mount tint it Iiuh Ik i ii nnphtyod 
in photngi qdiy 

( uIIk u id exists ii id\ fin imd in Hinall quantity 
in gill nuts m \ dom i (tin norniup ot Quticut 
im/i/o/k), iii dm dm (tin | mk! of ('(ival)nnn <arnu to), 
m mm u h uid otlu i Mm tildes It is foi mid in 
ihsoi i itiou with j.1 (mi (lonit illotannu Aiul (q v ), 
wlun tlx 1 itti r is hoihd with dilute sulpbuuc or 
| IimIhkIiIoik uid it is liki wei piodm i d by boiling 
i solution of gillolinnu uxl with < Ulstx alkdus, 
i or (moil wlowly) by Hiniply « \ posing a solution of 
g ill nuts to tlx m, tin pi ot * ns of o\y g< u itiou lu Uig 
apparently fax mm d by tin pn hi uei of i finrunt 
(out mini in tin g ill nut 

To obt mi gillu uid we nuv powdend gall mils 
with w iti i uxl i xposi tin m friily and foi a long 
film to tin an it i ft mp< i dun ol 70 oj HO The 
t inmu or ^illotimix uni Ik i onus m tdn illy ion 
Mitul into gdlx uid W i pom iw ly tin HUpil 
n it uit blown fluid Uid take lip till Ldl lie ucul 
Ii ( mi tin usidiu with boil ii i if w iti i, dnoloiiFo with 
mi in il i h iti o d and i j ys! illfri 

W In n ^ till* uxl h ixjiomd to i ti in p< ratlin of 
lroin 110 to 120, d isimiwitid into < ubonu uni 
and I\/HK/(tlh( Ant (q \ ) (C w II „(),), whuli is 
Mibbnxd, U or {2 puts of tin J itt< r n id bt ing 
y aided by 100 of gillu »n xl Tlx iiaition is 
n pi cm r»t« d by tin lonnul i 

r.iUu Aixl ( in bur Ic Acid PjrnfcullK Acid 

'< J4 H 4 O im - 2( O, + L, H„0, 

If g illn uxl is nnvd with fm tmx m its weight 
j of oil or xifixd, i i r mi ion solution m fmuu d, which, 

' ii ifi iduilly dioppid into wat'j, ch jwmjtn and sub 
1 st no < , putly m ^ruiuhs md partly in erystfdtt 
Jin ‘tystiJs in flitftf/«llt* and (f , 4 H 4 ( ) M ,2lfO) 


m size before it is h it* h <1 tin gill xiry ripully 1 
attains its full dimensions , md wAlim it tin lir\ i 
of the gall tly fee dn on tlx juuis of tin pi uit m 
tlicir most enneentratid form for gAlls an found 
to contain the peculiar juiik ph s of the plants *m 
which they grow in greati r abundance than tin 
adjoining or other parts It ih not until tin Jana 
haa undergone it» transformations, iirst mto the I 
pt/pa, and then into the perfi 1 1 nisi ct, that it eats j 
its way out of the gall in which it has previously 
exwtecL See Galls. 

GA'LLIARD (from the French gadhrd^ and that 


(Jailn at id is usid m nxdiurx m an astringent 
1 In lift fir r l odd iiginhd it as tin last styjitio 
tli it xxt pi "■ i s m all ( ihi s of mt( rn d ha morrhage, 
win tin r lumoptynis, h unati m« kik, or hamaturia. 
riu symptoms of Bu^lii’s disfasi of the kidney 
hiw aN' b nn much allevutid )>y ita use. It limy 
Ik giMri ih fbwfB of fion three to ten grains tlfllo 
or f >ur tumh a day As a topu al agent m arresting" 
hnnoirhu* fiom exterind wounds, it is greatly 
mfi nor to tan u m 

GAXLICAN CHURCH, the Church of France, 
loss, however, considered under the relation of 

m 




GALLIC AIT CHURCH. 


geographical boundaries than m its constitution atul mont and of local discipline, and limits the exercise 
principles of church government The Christian of the papal prerogatives by canons and decrees of 
futh was widely diffused in France, fvrn during the ge ncral councils and by the laws of the universal 
lifetime of the apostle a , and it especially flourish* d 1 e liurch It must be added that, while the Galilean 
among the descendants of the Greek colonies of the thtoiy to this extent claims an exemption from 
south, and m the numerous towns and cities upon dependence ujion the authority of the Koman 
the Rhone and its confluent mow In the perse- pontiff, it acquiesces, on the other hand, to An 
cutions to whi< b the early piofiHsnr -4 nf (Tinsti indy ilmost pmpoit ionite degree, in the assumption of 
were subjected, the (J)iristmns of these dime lux < « i h u istu il mthority on the pint of the states 
had their Mil share, undone of tin most tuiulimg Gill it imim, in truth, m many of its details, falls 
monuments of early (hristnn litcratun, u tin into tin grossest form of ri.istiamani 
letter of the Chiistims ot Lyon ind \ n nnt to j \\ < cuihlouusc tlu wm king of these principles 

their bretlm n in Ahu, on the* unity is of tin m > in tin opposition wliuli the so railed Isidonan 

churches, -which Fuse hius li m pi« s< ived m htnYJ'f/' Dni'tiL (s< c Isidoriav Dkcreials, Hincmar OF 
elasltcul Jhnfonj (booh v e l) Although hIiuimu 1 ! umvis) emountned in Inmt, and although the 
in the general library mb nontv to tin n e ml mi 1 1>«»1\ of tin clergy htoml aloof, they wc rc carried to 
brethren which chu idmso Western mli 1 istus ' the n most c vtre m< < xte nt by HuJippe the Handsome 
during the < illy jh nod, the ehwreb ol G ml miinbt m I m bn conttsl with Honifacc V I T 1 Tlu conflicting 
several c mine nt n utu s in tin lituatim e>t tin id c I mm ot tbs m il popes in the A\ < stern Schism (sec 

4tli, and 5th centimes Tin works of Irnmn, 1 U imifn Scimw) t. nded still nioie to weaken the 

Bishop of Lyon, u< tniong tin mo i nupoit me foiiptpil inthouty iiiul the < xpe die nt which was then 
the history of doc turn ot ill tin < uly pilnstie iduptidfor the < \tinc tion ol the soli ism— uz , that 
remains , and in tin following r < nt n r \ , .Sulpie ms 1 ot convening a geneiil couiuiJ to pronounce upon 
8c \c ius Jld u v ot Coil n i i, Mil li \ of Vr l< \ \ i in c nt j tin r< spe i hve <1 ums of the pit U ndc m to the papacy, 
of Lerins, Fiospu \jctoj LikImnii >SiI\iiu uidigive piomuniue ind Mgmhc me y to wh it has sine e 
othci w rite i s, c ombiiic to foim a body ol Jittiitmc 1m t n it glide d is one of the lc id mg dogmas of Galli- 
of winch tlu litci modem k pit sc tit itivc s of tin < immu— tlu mi pc i unity m jriunt of authority of a 
French Church arc not nine ison ibl\ pioud f'lu f.» w i il counc il to the ) c I lit details, too, of the 
huiinhuil oil, miration, dso ol tlu clmnh of <1im lplm uy c n u tnunt- the c on nil Is of Constance 

Gaul was, d a v<iy caily pc nod uuong tin most md Li cl which wo diiwn up in this spirit, 

complete ind lcgulii tli!oiii_bcmt tin* c bine In i of wcic m uuly due c ti d »ow mh tlic limit ition of the 
western rbnstcndom md m tlu council luld it pipd iutlwnit\ m tin \uin erf c Inn cli patronage 
Ailts in 111 wc even recognise tin title t of nnny within the limits of the n it ion il church, md these 
bishops of secs winch u< » t ill npicxeutcd in tin ti u inn nts win in tlu mini tmhndud into tbu 

catdogm c>l tin hn m b c pise ojni v ll* niuh 1 iw by tin ultlnitcd Pi igm itn Sanction 

But tlu lusloivnt tlu G C, so f ll W K mills I of IMS See PkVCWAIK SvMIION 


tlio dry « loprm nt of thou pcculiu pi me ij»!c x w lm li } I be Pi igmitic S me turn w is supeiseded in 1512 
haver accjuircd a cl i it i ik t i \ « nunc md *<t dus u» 1 by tin < one orcl it ot leo \ with 1 1 tin is 1 The 
linnun Gatliolic theology begins it v nun li I it* 1 |lug shut in the di^qn ns ition of c hurt h pitronago 

pmod Wo shill h<< eLtwlun flu migiri md I which the I r« m li crown enjoyed uinlei that con 

nnguss ol the ti mjxn il ] own ot the pipaev See 'coidit bid the elhctot sldl furtlier nitionvhying 

*A TAe y It will be enough, in this ])lie ♦ to obse i v i , | the I re m li < lime h, md me it iM.ig the je ilousy of 

that troin c iinunst me c wliuli ue difbunllv (tin crown ns to tin pap il mtenennee The g-oat 
Viewed by tlu* opposite sc liools ot theologv the 
Roman pontiUs lie gin from tin veiy elite of the 
establishment of tlu Western I mj»m to<\ti«isc a 
Ini'U and w ule ly i \te ride el mfliie nee over tin civil is 
Well is e ul< si ustu il Ul ms ot the seveid fin opt ui Louis \IV tlu ceelesiistn il jrrerogjitive of tlu 
kingdoms On the otlu i hind, owing to tin mti crown y\ is cnluged is much as its political 
mate connection between tlu c Imre h md stite in authonty , md i contest wlueli nose between 
most of these kingdoms md < xpici illy to tlu icudel this moiiiuli ind Innocent XI, on the* light of 
relations between the crown and the church dii.ni the* crown to the* so calb d Diuit do liajalc (sec 

torus, most ot whom lit lil tlu te mpoi ilifcus of tin ir I'tGAiiO ltd to tlu* well known declaration of 

benefices under the ciowu by tlu. oidmaiy fe ud i tin French cioigy m 1(>82, whuh liw since been 
toiy tenure tlu crown also isscited a eonclitivc ngueled is the ch irtu ot G dlic inisin This formu 

claim to c cH un jn iv ik ges m n sptet ol c tc 1« siistm »1 luv tin mated fiom m assembly of tho French 

allairs 'Flic Hitistactmy ul|Usiment ot tlust ccm elergv held by roy d mthority in 1(>82, at which 
fluting (linns was the gne it jnobltm of medieval the* cekbritcd Bonnet was present It consists of 
pojpity , and the altoi nations of tlu struggle bt tween lour artic lc s The first declius that 1 the juiistlic 
them ioi m the staple ot mediev il lu tenv hi on thm turn ot St Peter md his successors in the Roman 
one of tlu French sovereigns cngigetl in a (ouilut mil as \u us of t bust on c irth, although divinely 
with the Roman see ns to tin respective autlumty bestowed is eonfinul to things spiritual md apper 
of tlio two powcia, these e outlie ts mtui dly < ailed taming to h alv ition, and chics not extend to civil 
out a division of opinion among tlu numbers of the* oi tt inpoial allairs 5 The article therefore declares 
ehuuh of France, one party supporting tlio pipil 4 th it piinoi s au not subject in temponl things to 
cl urns and the other maintaining the adverse pro anv ecclesi istical mthority , ’ that they cannot be 
rogatives of the Ficuch crown and the privileges iU]»('sed ‘eitlur dirextly or indirectly by the power 
of the national chinch of France Tlu latter of tlu keys and that their subjects cannot be dis 
party piofessmg to repr^scut the rights of the G poised fiom their subjection or lc leased from their 
ifc, have given a name to the principles which tin*} dhgianec ’ The second article renews the declara- 
piofess and the appellation of Gallic amBinhas come tion of the council of C'onstance with regard to the 
to designate, m general, that system in Roman *upe riontv of a general council over the pope, and 
C*atholce theology which, while it recognises the dt dares that that article is not to be restricted in 
pnmaev of the Roman poutiff, by divine right, ovtr its application to a period of schism such os existed 
the universal church, yet asserts the independence at the time of the council The third asserts that 
of national churches m many details of self govern- the authority of the pope is * to be restricted fey the 


juii-K Fit liou md Pupiii*, in v>sc ltmg the libcutu 
ol the. c lunch, eepnlly onioned the privileges of 
tin ciown In t In development ot the absolutism 
ot tin iiiornieliv which nulud its height luulei 





GALUENUS — GALLINACEOUS BIRD& 


cauofce of universal church,’ and that * the rules, 
customs, and institutions of the Galilean kingdom 
and church remain m full force * Tins is tho article 
^hich. asserts tlio celebrated 4 Gallican Liberties’ 
The fourth artu It, while it concedes to the popo 
‘the chief part m questions of faith,’ and professes j 
that ‘hie decrees extern! to each and every eliurc-h,* | 
nevertheless muntuns ‘tint Ins judgment is not | 
irreformable, aiuh aa it shall lnvc bom confirmed by I 
the consent of the < ntire clam h ’ The c hu f mbs, 1 
customs, and institutions ol tlu (1 C itluied to 
m the third aitide an, that tin (» C does not 
receive all the dt tree# of emmcils uul of popes m 
matters ol discipline, ind tint tliosi onl> are in 
foie© which are so nuiiol tli it the G C IkjMh 
itsclt tree to ikcun* oi rijut tin Tides ot tlu 
Homan thaiiceey tint tin Korn m pontiil ( mnot 
levy any impost from tin lumh ehigy without 
their t»wn co Mint, that In c mnot 1>« stow ol Jus 
own motion on i toniguer my beiuliu within tin 
From h ( hurt h , tli it nntlni lu mn Jmbgites < m 
hi ai Fr< m h t nines in tin tost mstni'i, uid tli it 
even in eas s ot ippi il lu is bound to i-nign natiw i 
judges to Ik ir tlu ippe il, i m n wli n tlu ippe 11 mt 
should Lk l nu ti >poht in oi pnmiti tbit tin 
Frent h bishops h ell n >t b< icquiud to itti nd m> 
genuil loutkiI unb s with tlu punnssion ol tin 
Clown Tin lit ot tlu st * i ustom is il m tlue»< 

whit li make tlu nmuiu oi ml im \iei_ Hu 
gtnuil i mons <>t elwiphin optumil m I i im i , 
and whnli p» utu ilh tluow tlu iIunuii into tlu 
hands of tlu uul pnwii, li i\ « In * i with mmb 
show ot re. w n chiiommiti 1 tlu ‘Sli\«n» ’ idlm 
thin tlu ‘Libutus n, tlu < illu m ( limib , 

Tins 4 J)tt lu it mu ’ w i j *• i < mi' >u ly uil«>w<d by 
LOUIS XIV ltWl lllpusid up >n tlu llll IN l 1 itllh 
and ill public < i< h m I'd) d bodu s uul its utipt j 

aim w is untb i i oiulition ot ippomtnu i ( !«• dints 

in the elnueb, but it w is m tlu * mu piopoitmn 
dist,ibt( ful tt» tlu pope It w m tnmluiim tl 1>V 
Alexander VI1J m lb f )0, by ('hm<nt AI in 17d(>, j 
and agim by 1 ’uh Vf m 17‘G but both tlu 
at i eptiUiu of t he utuhsby tin ] n m li < h n \ , uul 
tlu comb mn it ion of tlum by tlu bom in poutilb, 
cue undeislootl to lu with e* it uu ns i\ itum« ts to 1 
the pubuulu dot turns \\ iLinn tin present t n 
tury, mdcsptuilh sun tlu lit< t oil simi lu twi < n 
the civil md luhsusiu il ’ it tli< l it \ tlw opinions 
ot tlu bun li thiey haw mi ‘u om a d* * nb d 1 

change The (1 dlu m dm tines in n »w lrnulib s 

commonly lu Id, md in i 1* » < \trt nu folio 1 lu 
samcMlot tnm s wt n d-o uioptc i n tlu r n dioiul ‘ 
clmrthis, and cspi cully m tlu nihsiistu d piimi 
polities of Germ in\ t J i ri omamsm), and i i tlu I 
German empire utuhr Joseph IT lit it, iho tiny, 
have fallen into discredit nth tlu elnueb {>ut\ 

The (r t ’ underwent wry cxtensiv moditn itions j 
at the float of tlu 1 8th md tlu Lei inning of tlu 
present century, not nunh by tin enactment of 
what was called tlu ‘uul constitution ot the j 
clergy,’ and whnli mtiodmed into the constitution 1 
of the church a Jargi ndnsion ol tlu pre kbyte run i 
and even the dcinoeiitu e.h m» nt, but by tlu con j 
cordat of Pius VI \ with Pun ipartc is First Consul, I 
which reduced the mnnbei ol sips brought tlu i 
ecclesiastical divisions of tin eountiy into harmony 1 
with its new political distribution into chpartnu rits 
diminished the nnnibci of futn ils and confirmed, 
the suppression of the am lent n ligiouti cat ibliah- j 
ments, and the coutiscation of tlu < Iturc h property j 
throughout France Under tlu pn^ent tmptroi , 
the Cnurcli of France ban re < oven d somewhat of , 
her old external prestige Comp in JDc Maistre’s , 
Dt VEglusc GaUicanr , Dupm, Jj*i L/fw V Eghsr I 
QaUtmm (Pans, 18241 , and Fraysuious, Lt* Vraut 
Frtodp& dc VJSgliM QaUtcnne, 


GALLIENUS, Tunuw hiOimm^ % Boman 
emperor troiu the year 289 A, V —when Ms father 
Valerian, who had m tde him co regent with himsetf. 
was takm pnsouei by tho Persians— to 269 . 

His autliontv was limited almost entirely to Italy, 
for throughout the provinces the legions for the 
most part u\oltid and raised tliur commanders to 
the dignity of C.is,us Hento the jieruui is known j 
in bihtoiy as tlu Time of the Thirty Tyiants In I 
the tlu luuumi of the L onion arms was main* | 
tuiud by Vuiilim, PiolniH, and othoin, who found I 
i list tut ally m Odeirithufl, mhr of L’abuyra, and 
his wih /inobupi s ) to whom G uitiusted the 
iaic ol tlu w ir ag mist the IN l si ms I u tho West, 
howe\(i dingus thuktiud about him Aureolus 
w is jnml uiiu d < nipi 101 by tin legions of lllyrioum, 
an 1 hnnig min lud into it d\, mi/id Mil in, ami 
piiKudut tow uds IJoim Tlu wu betvvis ‘11 the 
two w is <u in d on toi hoiiu time with undecided 
vu< < • ss but (j w lull besugnq his adieisary m 
Muliolimim (Mil m), was limuhud hy scum ot his 
ollui is, JbS a i) lb w i< su<«»<<h>d by Claudius JT 
UAL LIN V< TCOUS HI RJ)h (bit f/rttlus nenck), 
oi l\\s()lihs(l it siiiptts), moidiiol birds, more 
a ju i illy \ ilu tbh to in in tb m my ollui oidu, ion 
tuning it < ■ 1 1 < i (lu niosl unportmt HpeciCH domes 
tu ilid is jioultiN and thorn most houglit after as 
gum ’Ilu < oimrioii honnstn Fowl m ly la icgarded 
i tin t\]w ot tlu oidir Like it the gillimw eons 
luiib in < m j il li i\ • i Hin ill lu nd , iJftthu **bort 
lull, with tin upper in nubble i little arched, 
Mostnl ]>la< i d outlie hides of the lull, and usually 
m c soli tnc mbmioiis u pa<r it its base , the iiguie 
bulky , tin wings sboit md not gmti m d by powc r 
lul must he not nd epl« d toi long c>i rapid (light, 
tlu litt with time ten > lx ton, and one be loud 
which i> irtuulited lupin r thin tlu others, and is 
honw times w mtmg ul ij»t< <1 foi w Liking on tlu 
giound aid toi ui ipum whnli is mui li n^irttd to, 
m (inler t<> fiuK uu tood md toi otlu i pmposes, the 
ell estne oi g uu t ornjtle the */<»/> J irpe file <ji?~ard 
v < i v mns< ul ii , Ilu nth 'that lomr, with two \e*ry 
]tli i <a a J lie hi id il hast ol the in lie H, 18 VC ry 
ge in i illy hiimslud with »pp< lid me s is a crest, 
i mui), nv ittli h, ’J he feet of the in il« h ue also 

often it Mnsludwith s ; u/m md at hast during tlic 
lu((diiL r sc won the nielcs ue verv quarrelsome* 

1 Ik tn il» <. <»l rnteiy sjaeies ire* InidM of HpUndtd 
plum i ri i }i it of 1 1n ii in lb e is solid, but female# 
oi \.ey i In ue* f d il< oft n isfiunu a pliunigc? Hirmlai 
to th it ol ilu m eh Some of the g dim ie < ou# bmls 
u* pol\ ^ nuoiiH, sonic* pan at Hit bidding season , 
tin* in d of nil oi the in ih ai th ss, md the nnh a tike 
no put in iiuuhihon, nor m the 11 i< irmg of the 
\oiuiL I he young ire < otnp irati\c ly frafhued 
wlun bit lu d, ind ue imirudiitely ihh to mil 
about Uul )>n k up food Jot tin ensi Inis, hut uie tor 
sonu time most ill* e tionate ly t< mh d uni jnotn ted 
by tlie.li liuithd, md hy he j Ilu proper food jh 
sought for tlu in md point id out to the m, m breiken 
into Mitlirnntly sm ill punts uid bud before thfiu 
'Pin ^ dim u c oils lards line unm< lodious voicim 
b xee pt tlu e tu nsowH they m ik« tlu n ue «ts oil tlit 
ground. Some eg them in found in el most all parts 
ed tlu world I#< h«1i s those lire idy n mud, guanfi, 
j»ni nant e crousi, jnrtiulgea, qmils, ptirmigaig*, 
pf'ieeifks, tmkeys, guinea fowln, tiagopans, and tttiii- 
inous, m ey 1m im titioiu d ,is ♦xampie# of this order 
iN.'cons u« gemrallv rmkui in it hy onuthoU>gu4i<» 
lint rituer doubtfu’ly, ue they diflcr not a Little 
f»mi the tnu galiinace ems bireJa See CokUMimivE, 
lute re sting an ih'gie s b i\e been iKnntcd out between 
tli in oe tier oi birela and tho older of KumuiantB 
among Mamraala, in the complexity of tho digestive 
organs, bulkmess of the frame, low mtell^gcnCe, 
easy domestication, usefulness to man, and pronengas 


« 
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to variation from the influence of external circum 
RtAm es, giving rise to different breeds 

CA'LLINULE ( GaUmula ), a genus of lunls of 
the family If a Unite, closely allied to the Coots (q v ), 
and having the upper mandible similarly extending 
on the fort head in a nuked soft pluti , but the tots 
furnished with m undivided narrow marginal mnn 
brane This membrane, liowcvir, and tin grt it 
length of the tm s, t nibli tin gilbnuh s towwim w« 11, 
and all of tin m uu atjuatu I lit specie h in ]»r« tty 
numerous, soint of tlu m « onfuud to tropic il ngi m \ 
One only ih found in lint tin, tlu Common ( {(• 

chtoiopus), also known as tin Waikk hi n, or Moon 
IIFN It is i uiy wnltly diffnstd spirits, bung 
found in most parts ut tlu world r lht (« is ibout 
13 uu lies in length, tlu t til \n) Nhoit, the guru tl 
colour of tlu plum i_,< deep <»hv» biown on flit 
upper paits, blackish gi ty bt in ith, tin mbs of tlu 
wing anil the undir tail inverts white Tlu bill n 
led at tlu btst, ind yellowish gin u at tin tip , the 
legs and toes gre i n In situ itions fuoiuiblt for 
tin in, siu h as uldiutl ponds, «. dJmiilt s in ty ofti n 
bt hi mi in < onsidi r iblt nnnrbi r s togi tlu i swimming 
with i pn uliui nodding motion ot tin hi id I In > 
seek tin ir food both on tlu nut m o t tin w iti r ind 
by diving pirtly ilso among tlu grins of linitdows 
md mu 1> ink t \ in (pu nt jt i king of tin till is 
veiy cluiru t( ustu of tlu m \\ lit u ilitnieel, tiny 
sometimes st ( k h ifi ty by flight, but moie iieepu utly 
by ludmg unoiig liislus m mils Tiny nuke 
thin rusts mil tin w itu whit h tlu y frujiu nt 
and usu illy on tlu giound Among stumps, roots, 
md Kids, tin mst lontuns from stun to tin 
eggs The fk sh nt tlu G ih will (l wound 

GA'LLIOT i Dutch m shi I c inying i mini ind 
a iniz/cn m ist, iud ilaigt gift inunsul Galliots - 



Dnteh Galliot (from tlu />’<>» s Onn Iumi <>f /Jcn't) 


fitrong built, fl it bottomed ships - of 100 to “00 tons 
burden, wen toinuilv ustd iNo is bomb \i hm Is 
GALLI POLI (tin (\tlhpoh* of tin G inks), an 
impoitmt tommertiil town ot Ttil\,in tin \e ipo 
litan pnnnno of Turi di Otnnlo is h»autilull> 
situ ittd on tlu c istc rn short of Hit Gulf of far into 
on i steep msulitcd ro^k in the st i, connt t tt tl 
with the mainland h\ a fine irthtd bridge of 
stone It his a good harbour, ^though somewhat 
delimit of ic ess, owing to the rooks surrounding 
its mtiaiiM and m time of war is an important 
position lning strongly protected by fortifications 
and i i u,tlc, as well as by the peculiarity of its 
site (1 is remirkablc foi its oil tanks, excavated 
m the solid limestone, in which the famous oil of 
Puglia is deposited for exportation Pop 10,053, 


It is the see of a bishop In 1834, the revenue 
from the oil-trade amounted * to 8,187,355 francs. 
Other interesting features of the place are the 
ancient fountain, a fine monument of antiquity, 
and adorned with antique figures m bas relief , the 
< istle, cm ted by Cliailes of Anjou, commanding 
tin port and bridge, and possessing considerable 
dtftnsm stiMigth , ami the cathedral, erected m 
JO 20 b> I lanti hi o Jhschettmi, and cuntaming some 
hm puntmgs of Coppoli 

IL is sud tint ( hmtiamty was introduced here as 
t ir!\ as 41 \ u in 470, the town was sacked by 
tlu Vmdils m 1281, it w is destroyed and almost 
ikpopulitid by <’h irh s oi \ii|ou, ami during 
subs cj unit e e nt m u s sufliud h* \ 1 1 1 1 v fiom Hie 
A i in ti ms I uui h, spin uds, md Tmks bee 
1 Ktipfi </i >S tt dm id in (tdUijiufi, by Daron ltu.de scl. 

G ALL! IM > L I, I'imwi v of (tlu* am unt 
r l lit u nil Clu isoiilsiis), i portion oi tlu prov mu ot 
Jiumih, in huiopi m J in h* Mtmted between 
10 and 10° IS N md separates tlu stiait of 
J) iid iik lhs on tlu < ist from tlu < » nlf ot Saios on 
tlu vusl It i \ti nds m i south wist ilm (turn, \n 
ibout >"> mihs m Jt ngth and \ u u s Jiom 4 to Id 
miles in bn* idtli I lie pimcipd town on the 
]u ninsuli is G vllipoh (4 v ) 

GALLIPOLI in » loitmttown and seaport of 
I m lv< y in Juioju, ir In pi ov uu i ot iviumli, is 
situitid on the p» nin d 1 ot tlu sum nmu,atthe 
1101 fli t isti ru ixtnnitv ot tin sti ut of the I>ir 
dandles md ih 00 n lit, south of Admnoph, and 
about 1 10 mills wist muth wist of Constantinople 
It w is oik ( tort dud, but its onlv dc f < ncc now is 1 a 
sonv squui 1 1 tit with m old town’ G 18 
pooil) md mi gnl n 1 ^ built, its holism misoiable, 
md its stmts dutv but its bi/ius lit extensive* 
and will stiii ked it is tlu most impel taut town 
on Uu lb Hi spout, his two poiti, mil numerous 
fount mis md mo,qiu u uul its inh ilntants, e mil 
jinsing mi 11 hints ot ill 11 itmns, mry on i tloiuash 
mg ti id< 111 c 01 11, w liu oil, Ac Pop JO 000 

G is tlu si 1 1 it \ Greek In hop In the town md 
neighbourhood an sun m my urn mis of ancient 
sMilptuu ind aidiitutun the mo-d note w orthy of 
wlmli in tlu )iii,i/iiii uul (dbais bmlt by 
Justuum r \ he town w is taken by tlu Turks m 
1 r»7, mil fornu d tlu e ulii^t J uikish possession in 
Lump! 

(1 YLLTPOT, Uu nmn give n to a pot painted 
an l di/ed lommonlv usi d for nudiunc The 
oiigm ot tin n mu is uincitain, some eleiivmg it 
fiom tlu Du teh 70 i/t , cl iv, 01 yin, gla/c, and 
otluis tiom the Spmish (pda Time seems to be 
sonu doubt wlutlici the wold gdlty’ docs not 
ap]»l\ to tin slnpe (tl i/e d c oloured tiles, however, 
wm c ilk d gilhtyles’ Liu earliest mention of 
gdhpols m iti s mi I How uds Household book of 
tlu MU 140 ”>, 1 dited *b> the Koxburghe Club, 
A aloud Join JSbl, p 1 ifc 

GA'LUY \T*\ large row bo its, forma ly, .and 
still to sonu dc gitt, used m t istem w iters They 
rirdv e \i c 1 <1 seventy tons, eur\ two moats with 
Iil'Ii tmngulu suls and au gtncidl> armed with 
1 fi w Hinall swivel guns f *t< ni d on the bulwarks. 
'I lu M ila\ )iir ites employ these switt but some 
ax li at fi agile vessels 

GALLOMANIA. Se^c \vglomami 

Ct\LLON the standard measure for liquids and 
dry goods throughout the l mtt d Kingdom. It has 
1 xisted as a measure from the earliest times, and, in 
consequence, has undergone many changes. In the 
time of Henry HI , it was enacted that the gallon 
should be 8 lbs. of 12 ounces each, an ounce being 



GAIrLOON^-OALLOWAY, 



the weight of 040 dry grams of wheat from the 
middle of the ear 

In 1650, there were three distinct gallon measures 
— viz., 1, the gallon mcasiue m common use, which 
contained about 2dl cubic me lu s 2, the customary 
standard at the Guildhall which, though uot a 
legal standard, was frequently referred to as such, 
even bv the law ofhcirs of the irown, ami though 
generally estimated at 2dl culm nidus, m reality 
contained onl\ 224 1 then wa” ilso the hgal 

standard measure juesii\id *t the In isurv, which 
contained 282 i uhn nn lu s 

Besides these thru, tin re w is another gulou 
measure frequently cmplond foi imasuiim: coin, 
called the W me lu st< i gallon 'I Ins nn asuri , though 
directed m "W llliam III s uign to c ontam 2td i ulni 
inches, was soon aftirwaids dim_id to 2 72] cubic 
meins, at wludi \ din it mu mud foi i long 
period 

In 1706, Uu gallon of 211 tubtc nidus w is mule 
the stand ird w uu _ ill on 

These measures u«n gtiduill) diin^id in \ aim , 
and appropi i it* d to tin in mun mint ot piTtnulu 
substances till, m 182 ) just In fern tin pissing of 
the * \ct toi \ set it lining md L*-t iblisiiiii' r 1 lit 
formity of Weights end Ale isnns,’ tin) stood thus 

In old itrv or com nn nuu , lliefAllon- <»‘l e* culm imlim 
In old Mine iiicaniiic / n 2H»W> t » 

lu old alt mid he r mtaHun , * » - HJ » u 


unchanged , but if the air us allowed free access 
to it, a fungous or mouldy growth is developed, 
oxygen is alxcorln d carbonic aehl is given oft and 
the galiotunmc nud becomes doc omposed into Galtio 
And (q \ ) and sugar The same decomposition 
is more lapid'x induced by the action ot dlluto 
sulphuric acid, tin reaction being exhibited Ul thp 
following foi mul i 

(>*!l»Ui>nl Aclil W iKlcr ( aHI*. Arid Sitgur 

t fl4 U , 0,^4 him - WnUriK') + 

On boiling g died limit acid in i c mn i ntiatcd solu- 
tion i>f jiotish gallic icul is aNo IdiiumI 

'Pin composition ol tin silts of tins u id is but 
lmpuficth known, but tin .uid is gineiallv con- 
sid< 1 1 d is tub isic Nom of tin salti nystillise, 
and win n m solution oi ii i moist state, they 
1 ijiidl\ ibsoib oxvge n and Income decomposed 
(idlotumu uid occins mi luge c ( n mtitv m the 
gall nut, wlmb i out mis, im ending to lMou/o, us 
much is 10 pci ci id ot this uc id, and 15 per 
cent ot gallic uid (( iiiiboiii t ins found thu some 
nuts coni un is mil'}) as (>"> pi i 1 1 »l of gabotmnic 
acid), it is likewise found in alt parts of the gall 
or d) c i s oik infnt(nvi) % m sumach (fiftvx 

co) wrier), and hi gn c ii ti i 

'l In lx'st nutliod ot obt lining it is from powdered 
gall nutrt, by i\tia(tion with c oinnn i< ial ether 
(w hu h c «nt uns dumt 10 pit cent of watci),mtho 


In Januai ) 1S2(» wlun the ibo\c mentioned aet 
cairn into ope i ition, dl tlus< nuismes wen 
ibolishe el, and it w is e anted til it tin *»t md lid 
measure of cipuitv bn ill bepuds md for di\ 
goods not me isun 1 h\ In iping di dl be i g illoii 
containing 10 lbs cv of distilled wibr, weighed 
m air (the b iroim te r In ing at ID me In s, and tin 
the rmometer at b2 ) 

This gives 277 27 1 cubic inches for the impend 
gillon and hv sulwln lsion oi nudtipbe ition oi this 
standard, tin eitliei inc i uus c m e isily be found 
,Sie Wile if jn v\d All vm hi s 

OALIjOO'N, i nirrow f ibrn composed of silk 
or worsted, oi of both It is usuilh unplovcd foi 
binding girimnts emtuus A e I he sm ill bind 
worn round gentle nn n s h its is m c \ itnph 

GALLOTA'NMG ACID (< ,H <> M ) is tbr 
most important of the v moiis team-* ol t tnnm or 
tannic aud It ihii illy oodm is i tq»e*ngv, Jndit 
inodorous coloiirh s , oi tuntlv \illow m i-s, w lue h J 
IS cOSil) icdueed te* i tun powebi which p *H-*t es. 
a strongh astringent but not a bitbi tiste Itj 
is fnely soluble in w it< r Uu holntion ledehmng, 
litmus paper, md dissolving the e u bombs with 
effervesce, in e >\ ith the pe ra dts «>f iron, gillot mine | 
acid gives i black mh blue pnupitite e>f g dlot innate 
of iron anel even when the iron Holntion iscxticiui 1\ 
dilute, a \ioht tint is « voiced r I his g illotann it* 
of .iron is the bun- of onUimy wilting ink (q a ) , I 
md the n action tbit w< buc disc rib d is hi 
aonaitive, that g illotantuo u u* is enqiloyed in tiie I 
laboratory as t ti st ior the d*te_< turn eg the pe rs ilts 
of iron Gallotanmc a« ul lik* wise pie capitate s tartar j 
emetic, neaily all the vc g> table ilkaloids f morph i c, 
quinia, &c ), the ilbummaP s md gelatine if a piece 
of raw hide, freed from ban, U imnuncd in a 
solution of gdlotamuc and, tin gclatigtnous tissue J 
and the acid combine, and h itncr is formed , md if 
the skin be of sufficient sue ill the gallotanmc acid 
is removed from the solution 

Gallotanmc acid fuses w hen oxjiosed to beat, and 
at a temperature oi about 120 it is decomposed, 
and yields pyrogallic acid (C I2 H 0 O fl ) and meta 
gallic acid (C 19 K 4 0 4 ), while water and carbonic 
acid are expelled When a watery solution of 
gallotanmc acid a excluded from the a.r, it remains 


jk i c ol ition oi di pi im me id ipparatus 

(idlotumu uu! is implowd in medicine, m 
(lumistr), md in tin art^ Its use k in molii mu 
in dm to its powniul istringnit lutmn It is 
* in] *lo\ c cl tojm dly as i sivjilic in wounds, bleeding 
gums, piles, Ac , and internal!) is an istimgont m 
hainorrhag* fiom tin bin f s, ntoinub bowols, Ac , 
is vs* know ill it it b< i mut s conx«H(d into gillie 
acid in itspissig* through tin n\ tc in, it ih probibly 
j tin latter and which acts on n mote puts whin 
gallotinrm u id is admmmh ml Iidc m illy, it rn ly 
lu given liidoHcs r>f fi oni Hit c < to t< n grams, tine o 
or tour turn s idiv, in |u1Ih or in solution Jt nuy 
In uk d as m istungcnt gugh or lotion, m tho 
form of i v\ tt « ry solution <<»nt lining three or more* 
gr mis to tin ounce Hi inw^nnni tnntmttii uf 
t/irfh whitli is the 1 m f topical reirnd) tor pilea 
without h i iiionhaLc , ciwe s its c tin icy to the gillo 
Inline u id < mt urn *1 in t In p«»wd» n d gdls 

In chi misti v, it >s u w « d m Holntion is i tfftt for 
^flitim pc i h cl t h of 1 1 on A« , and in tho artw, it 
u i\#s xarieuis useful processes i spe < i dly m n lation 
to the pi rp nation of h tlhei, anel tin liionufactuit 
of w luti wim s 

GA'LLOWAY, the name of ,an aiu unt proainte 
in the south of S« otl md, stdl c inji]c))< d t<» •!( signato 
tin counties of Kiikc udbrq lit md Wudon r JTio 
ixtcnt and i irly listen y ot G arc alike nipt me 
Bv some histon ms it lies been nHuted to h ivo 
torn pic lie licit d in idditiorr 1o hirkcudbi ight and 
Wigton, Nitbsd ih , Annindde, ') i viotd de , ( inn k, 
K>h, ( uniiinph mi, and be nticwsbiii , but the 
i vide in c foi such a,M i tion ic not h itncfac tory 
Gall we gi a i-. inenti me d in 1121 in a e h ui» r granted 
by Divid I of Scotlmd i«) thu monks of Selkirk, 
and it that Iiiik its dine nsions appear to have 
been no 1 irgcr th m theme the winch rn application of 
th< n mu implies Ul the eight tributary prince* 
who in sud to have wilted upon Ldgar king of 
hnglmd *at Chester, m M7 f, am was ‘JacobuH rex 
Galwallm ’ 'Ihe name , bow eve r, must have com© 
into uac after the time oi Hide the hiHtonan (died 
7k')) for m speaking of the province, which then 
formed part of the Jkrmcun or Korthumbnau 
kingdom, he makui no mention of it Its origin 
is doubtful, but has obvious reference to the Gaelic 




GALLOWAY— GALLS. 


people by whom it wu possessed The original 
inhabitants of the countiy appear to have been of 
Celtic origin , they arc believed to have formed two 
dmtinct tribes, the S el gov® and Novantes -the 
former holding tlio country east of the Dee, ilong 
with a portion of Dumfriesshire, while the Jatt< r 
held the portion lying to the west After tin 
departure of the Homans, m the first li df of tin 
5th c, G was overrun by the Anglo Sixom oi 
Northumbria, by w horn, hovvivcr, the native (Min 
inhabitants <lo not appi ir to have 1 m rn ewer 
thoroughly subdued About the 12th < , G is 
spoken of by English writers ns tlu land of tin 
Piets,’ and its mh ibit inth ns ‘ tin Vu is * In N nttish 
charters, the inhabit ints \mk < ilh<l simply *<* dlo 
yidienses,’ or meu of (.dlovviy (» w i>. now liilul 
by its own piinces ind its own Iiws the kin^s of 
Scotland, however, c\* i< ising a iionnnd mahi i,_ntv 
over it ft was not until tin juju ol Yhxmdu 
IT that the power of lie < gii it thuftnus w is 
completely broken )>y tin down din J ut of tin m 
Alan of Gdlowiy const iblo ot Stotliml, dud in 
12.H, when hifl gn it jiowst s ionswtn divided iniong 
his tin < e diughtus lot tlu *vt<iit, popuhtion, 
natural productions, &< , of G , so Kir m t nann n i 
shirk and WiGTONsinnr 

GALLOWAY, Mvu e>j, i mky In ulhnd, tlie 
soutlnin ( Ktremitv of tin jm ninsul i < ill* d tin 
Hums of ( billow ty, m Wigtouslun is tin most 
southern point ot Notion! It ml 1 nuh long, uni 
| of a mih broad On tins 1< id I uni, in lit 51* 
J8' N , and long \ f 52 / W , is i It dit lions* , k2’> i* it 
above tin hvel ot tin s* i, tin light ot wlmli is situ 
it the dist im i ot 21 ninth d milts 
GALLOWS I’irnridG Si c Imissv n I< t i r \ , 
also, Kxm hi ion. Ham im 

GALLOWS lUTs, the imrn i]»pliid on bond 
ship to two Htiong tt mu s of oik, on which tin spin 
topmasts and yaids an ladu d 

GALLS, oi (J VLL M, Is u< of \ u urns iln]K *« 
but the oak gd Is thullv us* d in eonniuMc m 
neaily globular, with slightly pointed eurc scums 
spaungly phuc<l on tluu siutni 'I In \ m 
reinirkible fm containing i puuhu uni tilled 
</all it, whnh is only an dtcrtd condition «t tinme 
acid, and then a dm is ndn*ly dm to tin gu it 
will mul it mu of this principle in tin disc is*d * on 
ditiou of tin m gt t d>li ttsMii wlinli lonstitutis the 
gall This gillie md pj \ ) is * isd) si]>uit»d m 
tilt fonn of bi mt i till whit* u uni u mstds whuh 
aftei a little exposim, bti»*ni( pile yellow It is 
m c\tonHivt dunand is i liMiig ngi nt 1m photo 
graphic pictures Entil this dmnndwis ucitul, 
only till eo or lour kimls ot gills am u known in tom 
moms and these wm ilmost wholly employed f° r 
ilyemg purposes, i Bin ill quintity ot tin loinmon 
'Turkish galls being ilso used nndnmdh, now 
aoveial otlnrs are impm-tul in tonsuhribk epun 
titles The following in the chut 

1 The Turkish galls, of tA\o kinds hhi> ami u?nfi 
these mo by fai the mort common in us* r l In a iu 
chiefly imported from I’onst uitmojih mil Smyini 
iiom which plius the average imports of the last 
live yeats ha a e amounted to J00 tons— m enormous 
quautity, wluu we comudei how the \ ire produced 
and the industry neussuv to lollect ho vast a 
quantity Tluvure each about tin M/e of a lound 
nutmeg and tlie blue, whnh vri the lx st aro entne, 
being gatheied before* the escape* ot the insect 
The bo called whito galls aie of a y llowish broAvn 
colour, and eatli is perforated Avitli a small round 
hole, about the sixteenth of an inch in dnmeter, 
whence the instot has escaped These galls are 
produced by a species of Cymps {C quei'uis gnllt) 
on the dyer's oak {Qucrcua * njcctona), a native of 


Asia Minor, from the Bosphorus to Spiay and from 
the Grecian Archipelago to the frontiers of Persia. 
Of this kind of gall, several varieties are known 
in commerce, as the Aleppo galls, the Hymn or 
Mosul galls, w bich are the beat known , the Tripoli 
Tanplus or Tarablous galls, obtained from Con- 
stantinople, and the Smyrna galls 

2 r l lu small Aleppo or coriander gall, which is 
g« nc i ally about the size of a large pen 'J hey are 
dw tys peifni ited or empty galls, and are of a 
brow rush yt llovv colour, round, and with small blunt 
spines 'J he quantity used in this country is not 
u ry 1 irge 

t 'I lu 1 u m Hissorih Hussorah, or Mecca gulls, 
winch in tlu 1 erg* st gills known in commerce, 
tluy an as 1 irgc as in Oik ms plum, smooth, exupt 
l 1 1 n ot curious ‘•lightly r us*d c \cii m once s some 
times found jouiul tin middle dividing the gall into 
two In iiiisph* i< s J li* \ m it dd hIi biowrii and are 
slid, Avion on tin tn * s {(JuttfU* utfidotia ), to be 
coloured is brightly is ipph s These n c the 
q>])h s of Sodom of tin D* id S* a qijih s, bright to 
tin i y < , lmt till* <1 with i gritty istiiugcnt matter, 
which h lik< i» » d to nslu s , it is foinud on tht 
ijutinn mjtttnna by Cutup* insaiut These are 
not * xtdisivcly imported 

4 Hit noin gall Knojiptin, Knobbtn, Hun 
gvtiin, oi (h rm in gill 'Jhis is found chiclly m 
Jlungny md is mu* 1 ised l>v the (minm dyois , 
it is \lso <h< isionally ted m this * ountry It is a 

< u nous u if L,ulm slu ) d biown gill duply fiu 
rowed and coa* red with angul n < M ri^itnuH It is 
moduud on Hu <omuio*i oik (^«o*« s j/rduncufata) 
by Cum} Qn< i< /Is i\ 

r y I In sin ill | irt lndi m gills i dletl Mahec and 
Simimt *»ol tool I i t ii ohtunul f i < »iii flu Lull ill 
I mi nisi (Jawutn hvlna\ Huy m \«r\^ Hindi, 
ibout tin si/< md ( oloiu ot tnns md m so lough 
and in* filler in t«>mi, that th< a look l itlici like 
little lumj»s ot dmd gud* u soil 

t» 'I he ( hiiiis* 1 ills or \\ o*» p* i ts/i 1 ]j< 

Aity i unous a* gi t d)l* (Xdi^imM wijc nganhd 

< n I V as oiriositus tin ytais sum, but tiny now 
hum n gill u u tick s of commerce r l hev an o f a 
very imgulu ship*, lu m* Long out roiih times like 
ling* is 'I In ir length seldom exceeds two inches 
tluy am rinly mou thin a (putter of an inch m 
diuiutu at tin lusi, when tluy spring lrom tlu 
tru, but they spit id out is much Bonn times as an 
inch and a h ilf to two in* lu s When hiokcn, they 
n • lound t*i consist of a thin shill, not tint kcr tlmn 
a w ilnut shill of i daik y* llowish oi x eddish brown 
cohnti intci nally and semi transpari nt , but exter 
udly thev in **mred with very lint down, and 
c on it qiu ntl\ look like tlu young horns of a stig 
when just budding 'Ilicy are pioductd oil tnu 
Jt/uis sunt ahtta (si o Simviji), by an insert not 
yet known to science Since the Japanese ports 
li i\ t lu * n opt m d to Hi itisb i omxnerci , considr ra)>le 
imports of thtse cunoua galls have hetn received 
tiom that i ountry Thev are lather more branched, 
tlu hi inches or lobes being smaller than in the 
( him se vanity, but m all other respects they arc 
nit ntic d 

A \i ry great m iny galls are known m most parts 
ot tlu woild, and in our own country the oaks yield 
numerous species, lmt those above e mum 1 a ted au* 
tlu tgalls ot commerce few < ‘the is have ever been 
lound to pay the expense eif collecting (Valla are 
extensively used in ay ting chiefly for the produc- 
tion ot black colours, with logwoenl and the salts of 
iron, either for dyeing m the piece, or prin ting 
patterns , in each case, the material is lirst submitted 
to the action of a solution of the galls, and afterwords 
to another of the dye-wood and iron salt. They ore 
also an important constituent m writing-ink (see 




GALL-STONE— GALVANL 


.w e ,»H,ooi i.ar-rs «« ,,Ui„ „1 voislun, fell 1 * u,« 1 >i,rfntw.M, 

' t, . K ’ >»« 1>< l'.intul jus tl.r. o \t. t h-chi-t, ouo I'ius.opal m Utljohc 

,sf « ,.<1 ».U. .is m.-nts, „ i.ltini itilv lml otl , Is tH tlu l ,J ullutd M t() ^ 

wjt tiointlu muL.t An. . af. w y. us. Ins I , ,, i, UMn u fum-mts ou« himSimi and 


Iks:), and are used m tanning the finer kinds of 
fancy leathers. 

GALL-STONE. See Calculus, Biliary, 
GALOCHES See GoLOhuus 

GALT, Oohjt, a distinguished Scottish novelist, 
was born m Irvine, on the 4 Jtd May 1770 His fatlu 1 , 
who was a captain ot a ship in tin Wist Indian 
trade, left Ay udi ire in 17&0, and fixed his residence 
in Greenock In that town, G received his educa- 
tion, and was then place d in the custom house He 
remained there till 1804, w In n panting afU r liter'll v 
distinction, he prorcuded to London with an epic 
poem on the battle of Largs m Ins portmintmu On 
reaching the me tiopohs, 
becoming 
wifchdrc w 

health began to tail, md ho w is oblige d io si c k r< In 1 
in a more genial eliinite \t<«ibi iltu,lu muh tin 
acquaintance «>t loid Hymn Mushed with Ins lust 
success m tin J nqhsh /{mil* ami Vf/rA Jtnnun * 
— and Inn hund Mi i{oblious<\ uul the tin * « 
travell# ra be< ami hlluw M.y igiis Jvpu itmg iiom 
his new lru mis G sisited Nah, linn Milti, uni 
finally ri pane d to («k ( < < whin In igun nuond 
his acquaintance wit It By ion uni h id in inti! \ nw 
With Ah Pu hi lb tlun piot tt dul to ( oust m 
tuioplc and «Utt rw uds to tin lion*. o| the Link 
Sea Oil out on imoii win nil t urn d bv ipnr uinin , 
he sketched six di mi is, wlinh vun ttfeiwuds 
given to tin woild On Ins n turn ho publish d 
Jattein //run tin In ant with « diii i«i< t bh sin < < ss 
but first dispUwd th p » m ssion ot ilistnut uul 
individual powu in 7 A Am tint fufntus win li 
was published m jihn Inoods Mo/fo in \\\ )s^0 
The Annah of the Pond/ v i a mip'iior work, 
anpean d till v ir iftu uul mil with ltiujui stion 
able success lining hit on tin tun wui In 
worked it assiduously, mil piodmed /Sii uinthrn 
}\ /flie, The Entail , 7/n frf/n/n hoof, nnl /Yu Put 
UMtt, with great i i [ndit> lit th«n divugid into 
th walk of histoiif d join me uul publish 
Jttmjun Chi haw, a lilt of tin ( ounmtux, / /,, 
hpandfi, Pt/th'lan nnl 7 hf Omni linn woilts 
although full of flti iking sums mil iboumlm^ in 
powerful writing wen not so sue t e s*<hil u in e irlm 
and less ambitious piiioimemes (. win»s« hands 
were always njuiily iull ot l j t f t ti \ nnl ( "Uinu i 
cial midutikiu s, w is now busily eni/igid in th* 
formation of tin < n uu t ompu y , but be foi' In 
left England )oi Jus eh tint sum ot 1 ibou r »u 
give to the woild 77a J <nt of thi hntnh 

He departed lor ( midi m 1SJI> but dmp 
pointed m his expectations hi i< tmm d to Liil'I uul 
in the course ot i m ii or tw "> nnl rmmiminnl 
his litcrar> Ubouis with 1ns usuil i ipidity In c 
short tune, he publish d i iiom 1 Jn/ira To<l<{ t 


have produced no work equal tq TAt Proved cat 5% 
Anrtafo of the Paruh 

GALT, a thuvmg town m the county of Water* 
loo, Cnuada West, principally built of atone. It 
stands on '‘both aides of tlio Grand Ibver, about 63 
miles irom its entrance into Lake Erie The eaatem 
and western puts of the town arc connected by 
two wood< n budges, noting on massive stone pieira 
The t»\ lions ot tin town aie noted foi theu boanty. 
Tin lirst house ot (J was built in 181b, amid a 
dense ionst ot puns, whnh thin covered ltd site. 
Tne mil ihit nits now uumba about 4.000, the 
ini]out\ bung of Sioiili disienl It contains ten 


popul vt i on It sujijioits one giammai and 
mu loumiou m hool tin a\iragi attendance at 
flic 1 ittu bung ibouf “iOU and lias an cxUnsive 
lilum md publii iculingiooni in uinuution with 
inn (hums mstituti \inong its mduhtnil <«t ib 
lishumiG in hi \uil woollui m in uf u tones iud non 
foundi ns 1 In m unit u tin i u(«dgi tools is lamed 
on 1 o a lugf i\tint 'Jiu ti uh of tin town is 
gii itl\ pioiuoficl b\ the (iiiat VVistun 1 kill way, a 
brimli ot wlmh pissis tlimugli (suit Ihi' loud 
dims of (. im m uiugf il by i m«i>oi md council 
id litLi n Tie mix n 


(i \L\ VM, 1 i a i, i 
an it< uu t, w u boi n it 

17 C \t m < it 1> i/i b< 
t mil to d< \ (dl llillisi It if 


tamoiis physic i in and 
Pfihgn, Wh Sejitunbcn 
i mui i d i stmiig inolma 
i moil uhtie ldf , and hm 


it udu t m lln uuiMi'Mty ot Itolo/n i \vcr«, with 
tins Miw.ihnily dilut'd to scholastic* philosophy, 
i vt In r thin to guiu d ii'i me *sw lyi il, liowt m i, 
1 »\ th* pi i su isiuii ol Ins ti lends, he itlnupimhd 
his intuition of uituiug tlic c hutch, and deter 
mined to In) low 11i« pi oh sum of medium, select 
in foi -cpuul iiim stig ition tin ehpirtimiits of 
jili^siohigN .ind f nmjMi itn o indoniy M thm tmm, 
1 | in u))<»v«d th< be in lit of ht inlying unde 1 somo 
of tin most ! iniiii rit inula d piobsson ot the diy 
lie o mi, 'I kuiiii, uul title t//J, who ( tale ntul 
dnn ht« i In ‘ubsupuntly mmnd .So dutmgmshd 
by his J muled c uul ability did he noon Income, 
toil in ii/2 In w u c It i tul j)»!»t'ssor of an itoiny 
in tin inslitut <d Ins ti itiM c lty , win n hm lee turcH, 
n thui'di in»t i « in u k ibjf toi i loipie iu f , wc ro char, 
i" in itc i nl i ompu In nsiM , uni enjojui much 
j.o}nilnit> Ills wiitm/s m not mmu roua, but all 
font uu vduibh Hfuntiiif m ittu, and in diarae 
tiiisfd 1/ i Tiie jmusion an 1 minute new* of 
ch tails f i wo tie itisi s, ulue h tddc d coiiHjcluably to 
lus npu'ition, in (7/nmd nation s on the Unnm/f 
thrftum, uul On the OnjanH </f Ihfnmtj t/f lU/dn 
J>ut to jLpinely < ihu d dihCOMiyt* owe i tin w uh 


i iiom I Jo nr a 

which WON follow e d by Sonlfa n/mn i loin mu* of tin 1 u b but > ittulnd to his name M my \<isions ot 
da^fl of Qtucn Min , md this b> i 1 /j \ of Lm/t | this uie mud mu liive obt mu d i lulun ( , but tho 
jBi/ron, which un tlnuigh n\eial ulitions, but aimph futnumx to be , th it L suite, a woman of 
wmeh was roughlv h uidlul by the* critics In 1SH, pmi tiding ml (Hut, hipjxned <un el iy to witneHa 
he published hUmory Aftvdlonmx m Uirer* volmin « with buipmc the coiuuIsim muHuilar mo\< mvnt« 
He now rcturnefi to S< otl uul, iitteit^- broken in pioduud in i skinned fiog by it e m minute lioely 
he al th and spirits, and atte i suthrmg se vt r d . Ji m* ' l*u n uejd nt illy bron/ht into contact with 
attacks of paralysis, be expuulat tmenock on the ! i hi dpd which lay mi tin table, ami had bneomo 
11th of April 18d f > ehu/ul l» / < outlet with in adjoining electrical 

G was a voluminous and lyicquil writer, but mu line ^lu lust* mil to e oniTiiume ate* the inter* 
while several of his productions are* alreaely feir estmg |»)i» iuime non t<i her liu^banel, who at ooc6 
gotten, others of thorn will pen-sh only with the instituted a }»rolungut wins .f experiments Keio 
language In depicting provincial ism, in repre (.aivam m, ami I in irk in, Ammal G died 
seating life as it flows on in small towns andj4lli J mix r 17^8 »v»i/ > time 1 pi civ lously, he had 

villages -communities m winch the sueccwsful shoji j 1 ist in bn wib i cherished compmmn, and wo# 
koc])or may aspire to be the rhief magistiate, and j depri/e .1 of alJ Ins public emoluments, ui congfe; 


in which the mmiBter is the most mi [lortant per 
sonage — he is wnthout a rival Ho has founded a 
school of writers in Scotland, but as yet his followers 


queue e oi Ins nfusal to take the oaths prescribed 
by tin ( lsalpiuc \U public, of which Bologna then 
formed a part# ilu) writings have been chiefly 



GALVANISED IRON— GALVANISM. 


published in the memoirs of the Bologna Institute 
of JScmnces, including the most remarkable produc 
lion of his pen, the treatise entitled 7> Virtbus 
JJkch icitatis in Motu Mnuculai t CnmmeniantM 

GALVAN I'SKP IRON Tins name Is given to 
plates of iron coated with /im, without any r< for 
ence, as it* name would urifdy, to galvanism Most 
probably, it was applied by its breiu h inventor for 
the specml puiponi of nush oiling, and for cone* almg 
the rtal natuu of the nianufm tux 

The value of giving i thin coding to iron of 
some eisily fuHibb nu t il much it ss 1 1 tide to omcIt. 
tiou than itse If, h is been long known and a< t* d upon, 
us in the rase of tinned non, or tin, cs it is com 
monly called, hut tins < oiild riot be ipplo d on i 
very large m lie, su< h is foi loolmg, or tor J uge non 
structures, siuh as Iiim oi J itc bun extensively 
erected for various purpose s 

It is not known <\utl> wlnn /nu coding was 
first used m Kr un e, w h< r< itv n innntol, l.uttlu 
first TCnglish i» dc nt w is t ik< n out m 1SJ7 bv Mi 11 
W Cj iwfuicj, who applied it i hie fly to shuts of 
coirugatcd non oi sine t mm, bint by i picnlur 
jiiuusH into altirudi sc run iu ill u < le v ituur- md 
depressions, ind tins soon be e line extensively 
employed foi looting pm poses especially foi i ul 
wav sheds, which win then beginning to Im in 
gic it icqiu st 

Thi process employed by Mi ( taw find w is lust 
to it move the i list end sc lie hoin tin item, by 
jiumcismg it m dilute sulphuric m id, e it lie i hot m 
cold, but the forme i st ite w is potemd ind Jm 
this purpose tin i< ul w is k< j>t warm m i lit_c 
Icideu bath sunk m tin gmimd toi e isiti mess 
Alter tin win e ts oi otln i irtuhsof non hive been 
nctecl upon 1>\ the ae id ior a lew minutes mem 
or 1c hh, uc ending to tlnii iec|umnunts they lit 
plunge <1 into cold v\ ite i to »<mo\e the u tel, md 
afterwards seouml with s md mel iguii w ish< d 
chan with watei Un non being now ii uly to 
me iv o its e o iting e>f /me it is plunged mt»abath 
of that me til which previous t«> its bein' nulled 
18 coate el with l thuk live! e»l d/\ Sii Ulimolil K 
(In dr<M hloiale of ammom \) this im Its also, md 
foi ms a V is< icl e ei it Dig ov e i the ini lal w lne h pie v e nts 
that i ipiel o\id itmii to w Im h the molten until is 
otherwise 1 1 ihli I he bull ltse It is e outline ted <>t 
tire clay, and in some nt the luge' works visited hv 
the w liter contuns when tilth e li u • e il, fn»m i ton 
aiulalnlf to twe> tons nt lrndti n /me 'llu mm is 
mmply dippe d into the /me hdh m m ult t< » pi«*s 
through, and when juilletl our iselhetudly eoiteel 

The enoimous ckmand which lus iris, n tur 
gahmiMel ire»n, espeeullv m tin lonn ot sheets, 
Ulegiaph win and be»lts fm slops lies led to 
improvements in its prepetition tin « luve been 
elnttlv, how e'\ ci in tlie applie uion ot michmeiy to 
aid tin woiknien 

Mun die uiel .us well a* sulphuin veld, is c'\te n 
tuvt'ly use d jm the />t< / uuf <u lust pine e ss ? and tea 
the coarse i mate. ri ils the yeoinmg with s uiel is 
usually etisfitnsed with Un sheets m maelt to 
pass between two non rollers m the /me hitli and 
ait thus men t isdy elriwn thiougli and kept 
i pi rfee'tlv smooth Mops’ bolts, n uK sen ws chains 
j &x aio dipped in, m bmielle s 0 r in tlie' case’ 1 of n ids 
i Ac in iron strainers whin remove.il the /oil 
makes them adheu together, ami to dTeet tlu lr 
Hcpm ytnrn they hive' to bo pi Kiel m a cruubL 
with powdered chan. oal, in which they art licited 
to leetness, and rtpcitulh shaken os they cool, by 
this moans, the y an* ensilv sopirated. 

Tho important nrtu le of te le graph wire, of winch 
the single tirm of Me'ssra Johnston & Co , Man 
cheater annually turns out some thous itids of miles, 
is managed entirely by machinery, 4 The iron wire 


is brought from the drawing mill, and after pickling 
j in dilute muriatic acid, is passed through a pipe 
kept at white heat by passing through a furnace; 

* this furnace having a row of such pipes set like 
the tube s of a boiler, but all at the same level, and 
open at rarh end, so that the wire has a clear 
pass lire through The machinery being started, the 
wire is hlowlv drawn through, and becoming red 
hot m the* pipes, is immediately deflected down- 
wards into tin /me bath between grooved rollers, 
win net it uses md ih di iwn forward, and by the 
tinu it is sufficiently cooled, reaches the coiling 
n e Is, md is made up into cods ready for use 

f l In re is i \ vru ty of g demised iron called 
tj'ih nuivd h uut tf non This wan introduced by 
Me s-irs More w ood md floge is, who e nudum d bcvcral 
pete nts te • complete tin u pioers«, which is OS 
follows \ I ir_i wooden b ith, Hiilhue ntly large to 
hold the lu ast shuts of non, is pr< piled, and the 
bluets oi either utuhs iftei being pie klcd, and 
s< on re el, md v\ isbeel is in the usu d pieces#, are 
ti msfeiied to it On tlu bottom e>f the bath is 
fir -.t pi ue el a 1 iy ei e>f tine ly gj inul ite el zinc, them a 
slueteif tin ii <>ii then meitlie ? livereit granulated 
/me ml ft e *u is f ii is convenient md the bath 
is idle d up w dh lelduted solid ion «»t in unite of tin, 
of tlu strenctli ol two eju uts of the munaii to three 
Imnilnd gillems of w i 'I he dtemate airange 
un nt of /me uni iron istitute s a sort of galvanic 
bitte ry , vvhie h is < all ’ into aetivity by the liquid, 
md i thin <h posit <>l tin tdvis pi no all over the 
lion wlmli pieuess i usu dly e ennjilc tcel m about 
two horns 1 be pi 1 te lie tile ll re lliov t d from the 
bith, ind ifti i being <«rumd f«>i a shoit time, are 
taken to tlie /m< bith prepared fMctly as in the 
nrelmiiy proce ss wlnre tin v an dipped or passed 
thiough the mill is Hy tins preiuss, i very even 
ele peiSlt of /me IS pleielilceel which 111 ( oollllg 
< rv t tills* s ill e.Vel the Mitfiei \el\ bemtltully, 
but it m too expensive for the ordmiiy puipews 
to w ln< h t ah mm d in»n i appl i d 

1 \pe i ii in i lies shewn th it this ninteri il cannot 
dw IV s be used ee ohomie ally , the ictinn of ate im 
upon d pmdiids veiy t i,»id de conijiosition thert 
ton it is putie ul ul\ uusmtible for mdw i> stations 
or shtels umli i w hn h tin Luomotnts stanel and 
disc hai ge tin ir ste un It vv is e xteusivclv e*m]»loyed 
fe»r public minds in Live i pool, mil so rapid was 
then eh e ty tint it tlu end of time months hardly 
one was h t stimlnig lint if not i\|K>sed to a 
ce it im e J iss e»f delete none duriiual influences, it is 
by lu the most <(om»niie d lm'uis of cmjdojmg iron 
foi eovuing buildings, is it requiics no paint, and 
w dli^tiinds the iction e»t the itiuosphf rc for a very 
e onsider ible hn th ot tune 

LA TA VMSM is th it branch of the science of 
ehitnuty which tre its ot the electric currents 
aiismg fiom the mud action, more ]»articul«arly 
fienn tint att» nduig the dissolution of nietal9 It it> 
sonu tune s idled Dyiiimual hleetnutv liecause 
it deds with eirriuit ibetruitv or electruitj m 
nu»tioii mil n thus distinguished from Vrictioual 
idee tin its (q \ ) wliuli is tailed St dual in conae- 
queiue of its invest igiting the electric condition of 
boelit s in winch ckctncity rcmims insulated or 
st \tion irv I best te uns, although in the mam thus 
pi i ‘pi i 1 v ipplicd, ase m all stnetm ,s applicable to 
both huinces inttiond cleituutv, though small 
in epi uititv , can i»OvSS in a sensible current, and 
galvanic electricity though sin ill m ttnsnon, can be 
in ult to uiauifest the attractions and repulsions of 
stationary electricity 7 Thus the senes of diucharees 
which are transmitted in a wire connecting the 
pi mu conductor of a machine in action with the 
ground, jKissesscs, though fee bly, the characteristics 
of a galv nine current , and the insulated poles of a 
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many-cejlad galyamo battery, manifest before the almost equal clam to have hie mow atitohed to 
current begins the electric tension of the friction the science, * 

machine. The other branches of current elec The first account of Volta’s jpk reached JSjnjf* 
tneity will be found under Imuciion of Electric land m a letter to Sit Joseph lianks by the in- 
Currents* Malneto J*LTcriuf m, aud Thlrmo venter (180o) A few works afterwards OarKaloand 
ELECTRICITY Nicholson dc < i imposed water w ith it* aud aftorwailhl 

Hidtoucal filrtth Tin huciiu* of galvanism dates sovciul Nilts Tnty wtre* tho first to use platijUlttL 
from the close of th* ISth k utury In tin you oh (.troths l)*uy in the same voar, traced the f 
1780, (bi.lv am, in miking invent i gat mil 8 onthenti\ tin. ity ot tin pile to chemical action Wollaston 
ous irritability of coldblooded amiuiln discovered (1801) ie*ibrited the s.mit theory, and went the 
by accident th it tin limited umnth Lilli d flog, length of ittiihuting t von fnctional elootiicity to 
when hung by tin mn il uuu on i until ‘mppmt < In mu al wtiou 11« pi mod likewise tho identity of 
near an clcctnc mu him e outiie ted omuiJsnt l\ tin two (Ik tnutn s uni sin wed ti.it by diminish* 
at the rccnnciKL ot im« h ^uik This In pmptilv nn r tin < Ik tilths to mm intuits, the electnc ity of 
aocount( d foi b\ th< huk^inike Si Kilt ikk in tin mu him kmiM piodm i tin sum* chcnnool ofmots 
Six yeirs jfterwinK (17810 w e\p* minuting mi in tint of tin pih In 1802, < niiksbmk improved 
atmospheiu e_lee huffy w th tin' limbs ns d< In ite 'tin eonbtnntiem oi tin pih hy disposing tho pbites 
electroscope * In obtnmd ilso undent illv tin lion/ont d I \ m i tiomh mste id ot virtually ill 

same (omul-uniH by bum mg tin* copper book on 1 < olumn 'l lit mini h itiuis ot ihi tio chemical * 

which tin miu hum, mel tin lmil> lt^li, nmul ' ih < (imposition w< u ch cilssed bv lhivy m Ins 
famously m rontut with m non i tiling I In | 1 muni* lUlwinu 1 »tuie of 1800 In 1807, the 
Mjoihaufcv of the result 1m( him In d tubule it to (In | sum phih^oplu i oblumd foi the first time by 
same c mm \w , *lcttwut\ efflm existm in tin 1 ^iK um ige in \ tin im tuN potassium sod mm, 
limb itse If oi pruilmid m tin eonlneting sic of ' buuiin •ffionlmm < il< nun mdmigmsium Point 
met il On K>UMih rition | ( sdontnl tin burner hvp*> ' pSOO) in t m nh «b \ pih s <>i ^old and silver 

thesis, me! linked upon tli limb is i si It e h o in 'pipti uni tin e wen* ilfcnd uni uupioved by 

, Ley dm ju,with (In n n i< the br ess knob ml / inibom (1M2) In isH, Pivv eliHcovered tho 
wire, tin interim ol tin um < Ii is tin mniroil cIkIth In lit unlioltin ue (t< Ki l » 1 MO LlOJIl) 

mg, its ivtnioi tin mitt i < »iim md tin until by un m*» ot tin e loss il bitterv tluu placed 

ire. is tin disihu *u ton ^ Si 1 lie 1 1 i« 1 1 \ it In <li«posd il the I <»> il Iuntnutn»n masted 

AMMtU He Inst to J 1 1 In 1 li i u * min e m 1 7*>] I iJSJ(l) fn*ff obsij\» 1 tin nfnm of the i urn lit oil 

Volti, 1 7 f >- <b < eld (l tin i < uni veil In < ih in i 'tin in non tie lnnih , md i few liioutlia after - 

of Ins exjHUimnt ml In n tin i n t tint tin eon 'wild Vmpeie di»(ow ie d tin 1 tw of this action, 

vulsioiiH m eju '.Lion t( ok pi in with iinm iihi,\ union intid m ehitin the orv of magmta whub 
when then wen two i i tils in tin • *mhu tin m |1 im pi >n d womleifidly teitih m pi actual n units 
mstoid ot our, lit i > but i d tin o in oj ehitiuity! I ri tin sum v< u iShweigoii him ntnl the gilvail 
to tin In te ro n in if l ot the m tils <mjih'\id lie | mm t« i I il 1S^“», lh<(pnnl, with the aid ed hin 

m untamed tint it tin Hiitui o, unit ul oi t w o | dilh n nti il ^ eh anonu te i im « stn_ ite d the e undue ti 

ditlen nt nutd m > l« lu foi . msm t tiomtlun [biliiy of nutih Kemp in 1SJ(> lirst used until* 
heterogeneity m « e m i it d, wlmli thmws tin in mte* ; * united /nu tm tin ul \ um luiteiy In 1827, 
ddhienr t< nsnun 1 Ins doetnin lomis tin fund i i hlmuin imitJnmitn dlheojy <»t tin pile , rigidly i 
mental piim ijih of tin <ont<tn f/ixm/ai r di mi rn !<hdm<d fn»m \ olt i fuml nmuf al jmnriph, md in 
In I 0 ply to Volti fi ill mi pi oi t d meoiiti stehly tli it , |>' ih erf in |>Mi _ with * \jn lime nt 1 n lei iy (ISdl 

the eontrietien ill tin lilidn # I tin lioi took pi ue I IS 2) puUi hi < 1 his elis(o\en<s ol the Jinliietion ot 

w hem only one im t il w is i mjiloi « I md < m n w he n 1 • h < tin eiiinnts mel < l tin e i olui ion e»f e le e.tj n ity 

the <orjdu< ten w is u »t nr until it ill "mbsi ijm nt horn Jin net wlmli line him • hi u heel the hikiico 

dis<o\ery hes pi >ved f/ili mi to h* [iiitlv n_ nt p^wifli tin hidn lion ( oil (/j i ) md tin Migneto- 
'ittnbut’ii f the e m t of tin -.e nun ill nun to mind • In tm 'I n lime (ej \ ) r llue eli tinuoiished e loo 

iliHtuut, imMo'ti elso t > b< putl\ n dit m din ,1 i i»i m umjul (ISIt IhM) tin eiilunte natuie 

huting them t<* ehennity nnided in th< m til m ele«ti« e In me il <he ouipo itnai uni proved tliat 
ah, for both « mse s m t\ b» t w uk m ]>jodueo < e Ik iio « lit nue al md < In mn il eejun il« nis wore idcn 

thi result \ e»l 1 1 s tin e»i i o e out ie t is now Inn* | tn il In ISJti I > mi# II eoiHlnnted hin coriHlant 

ever ge m e dlv e onside i< 1 <i ome.us, n 1 i do ,n« al { 1> ette ry *>|m iisi i in 1 n d md, uni Jaeobi in Kushu, 
theory better ittist el by e vjve inn nt his In < n | in ide simult un on I v ( I h 17) the dise ove ry e>t e h ( fcro 
originated, win It \ttnbuhs tin se.uree oi ^ib mn , me 4 e 1 1 m _ \ ( io\. flSlh) « onatrue te <1 Iiih nitric 

dwtricity to tin r In i n I etion e>t i Inpud on i 1 u id bettm i lenity (IVKt; jeroieel, appan/llly 
metal tnuphel with modie i rn< t d h^s e i ilv u t<<! beyond el sjnd< the tmth ot tin cheirncd theory 
on than itself fhln nil, i profe ssor it Mom m e , f Snie e ’« h itte r' el Lh s d c> from this ye u in ISI? 
i waa tbo flrast (17*12^ t • sn/jest elunueil i< lion i-J Win itHtone by me ms of his i he ost it uni H sihIuic « 
i, one* of tho cause s at w oik in* » ih mi's *. \jxniin nt 1 e mis, mve slur de el the r< sist me c# ofh red by mujouh 
V olta die! not ie oe j»t ot < dv im s \melie itnm, but , e oiulm ting eibsl un < e to tin eiinent In the* h uuu 

sapported Jus theoiy by u ^'ril ipjiare ntly con ‘yen Jamse n mrnnlm e d Iiih < arhon Imtte ry 

elusive e\ pci i mc*nts Tn 17*1^ h* e oustrue te el aitln The m tlry whnh Im all ilong « x i «t t d between 
crowning evidence of th truth ot his rt isorung his | tin id o» ite s <*i tin e In run el and contut theories 
pile, and with it piop'ily begins the h stoiy oi } h is been leiglily eondueiM to the uiv.uu cim nt of 
galvanism. To (riliim is thus elm the merit of tin sue me eaehpirty e aJIhu, hi the aid of mven 
discovering a new riunite tatiou of e lee trie ity , to , tion mel el teovery to Meppeert. the truth ot tbeir 
Volta la mu the merit ot elispl *ving in it a source i st ite nu nts \irn>ng tin molt distinguished con- 
of power of mralcul ibh im]><itinee md which, I tut tin on N may be me ntio^u d Volta, Hitter, 
but for bis genius, might have re m uneel among ttiL | Jhall, Ln»t lhnu, Ohm, mel f k huer , and among 
barren curiosities e)f science H«nx it becomes a j the dninnaJ tin orists, Vabrom, Davy, Wollaston, 
question of some difficulty to dfude to which of} 1’iriot Ih i^i Kivc, arid J ara<iay Ilavy latterly 

the two the science we are discussing owes its tnainiumd t theory of chstrdmtiem an<i oquffl* 

ongm— whether it w to be calleel Galvatiism or lmuin of clutriuty midway befewotn tho two, wWh 
Vo Ttaam. Priority of discovery lias h d mr-n generally numbered among its supporters Jieger, Boreeluis, 
to decide in favour of Qalvani, although Volta has Erniann, and Prexhtl. 

ih to? 
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Gai vanic Paul— When two plates of copper and 
amalgamated zinc (zinc whose surface has been 
rubbed over with mercury) are placed m a vessel 
(iig 1) containing water to which a small quail 
tity of sulphuric aud has been added, so long as 



li< 1 


they are hrpt fiom touching i itlu i with in or with 
out tin lupud, tin \ ntiiiin ippinnllv unifhifid 
If, how i vii, th v hi in ult to tout h, lillhhlt 4 of 
hydiogui g is ui foi im din ibimd mt i it tin c oppi i 
pljti , uni tin ir lot m it ion « out nun * nut d Hi pi it' i 
an agtm Mpiiitid l f tin umtnt Im in im 
tuned hu Homo turn mil tin pi ih uul lii|uid hi 
afU rw lids ixmmud, it is loimd tlut tin < opj u 
plate c iu;l\s i\utl> tin urn i liilmi lb it tli 
/me j>l it< his lost m wiighl unl tint tin lupin 
contains the lust /nu m solution in tin hum ot 


electricity These properties arise from the wires m 
connection bf ing the seat of a constant discharge or 
flow of elt otriuty, for they are possessed, though to 
a very feeble extent, by the electricity of the fric- 
tion clectnc machine If the prime conductor of a 
powcifii 1 electric machine (see Electricity) be ccw- 
m < tt d with one of the binding strews of an insulated 
gal\ inomi tor, and a wire count t ted with the ground 
Im fixed into the othei, the plate on being turned 
ctusia i current id electricity to pass from the 
m ithinc to th« ground through the coil of the gal- 
xanomitor, the nudli of winch will then shew a 
dilution of one or two iltgms The deviation, bo 
lir is dirution is loniirntd, is the same as that 
wliuh would Im pioduud b\ pi icing the w r ues 
(onum? fiom tin coppu tnd /me res}KJ(tivtly in the 
s urn bindnm sunvs is those i onneeted w ith the 
mu him ml tin ground 1 Ins would indicate that 
tin < oppe i pi itt st mds i In ti u illy in thi same rela- 
tion to 1 1n /nu pi it* is 1 1n piinu i ondiii tor ot tin 
in ulum lo tin t round I hi (littnuty of the ton- 
diutoi i*. poMtiv i ud tint of th* ^immd by induc- 
tion iHL f »t)\i o that in tin gd\ uuc p ur the copper 
pi itc , 1*> in do^i , tuts off positiie i li i tncity, and 
tin /nu pi it* mgitiu Again, lit tin win from 
tin in if bun unl in in iiimiI iti d 1 containing a 
oitilion ot tin ulphit< of md lit the end 

ol i i i m pi itmum win (uhiuiImI with tin giound 
bi rn idi i<» dip bilim le suit m ol tin solution, 
md Kt 1 lie in u him > hi pf m ut ion so as to 

sind i (i in nt oL « It < i< ltv tin ou di tin wjrffi and 
liquid it tin i ud ot i me niiimti the jioint ot the, 
j pi itinuui w in will hi <»\< u d w llli a mimiti quui 
i 1 1 L\ ot i oppi i llu wiii < oiiiM i ti d with the Pine 
{ in llu d\ mu pm uid tint loniH'itcd with the 
i L'loimd n* thus In w n to di^pl i\ tin •* imp chumeal 
1 jiowu md tin*' i on t In u usth»t til* /llli pi ite, 
lih. iht _iouml in tin ibo\ » • \n< rum nt, IR tin sc it 
, of m it i \ « <lntii<it\ r l li« i h « ti ic iondition ot 
{tin pi if i i hi ton i mil it f ri \i dq with tin aid of thi 
imuiin-if tin pi t i m i of posjtiyi ikctiicity m Llu 
ilOppi 1 pi it* Mill Ml lll\i m llu /UK pi it* It the 


thi Milpluti ol tint until I In u»ntut mid not 
bo o/hitid by tin plifis fh<iu ilus It wms ot 
copjKi, oi m\ otlu l iinuliu toi ot ihmnit}, In 
wlau id to tin plati s, oi fi\id to Hum by lundi lg 
suiws, and In mule to tomb, tin ill uys just 
mintiumd t ihi plm is if tin plitiswm m ion 
tact AN In u tin wins iu tlm join* d mil o to 


wiii joined to tin /im plit* oi oW« may wtiti it 
shoitly /nu win (not huwiiu, m cess inly a -cine 
wm » li lunin ilul w it li tin giound and the msii 
lit id ' op pi i win V midi to tom h tht lower pJitu 
ot i londinsii wlnl t tin lm/ir touches the uppei, 
on both 1»< ing w it lull twn, th» It ives of thi ele< tro- 
opc di\<iu> with the po&itne oloitrmty Rent to 


tipi ah iotmotu loinui ting w in hitwunlln |>! h •> 
tiny exhibit \tiypuuliu piopiitu- It i pm Lion 
of tin i mini cling win bo pin id pualltlto i m ig 
liohc necdli, md tin imdli biou^ht mu it* ninth 


it limn tin lojpu pi itt It im be shewn, moix- 
o\ii fhit tin iuiruit is not lonhnod to the con 
in i ting win, f<u it i m iitui tic needlt be suspeudod 
Im twi i n tin ]il ib - w lu n tiny lit north and south. 


iud no longi i points to the muth but to i point 
either to tin i ist oi wist of it uul this <b witimi j 
ccasi i with the si pu ition ot tin wins it is not 
ovtn TUlisanty tli it tin wine bt m lontnt im it 
then ends Ik pul into i \«ss, 1 i outlining i ion 
duttmg liquid, the wiuk i limits imui, though to 
a diminished ixtinf, tin lontnt I»ui g eomphtid 
through the liquid Tht uuU ot thi wius, win n o 
immersed, slnw stiong tlmnnil iftinuus Tt tin 
conducting liquid wue i solution ot tin sulph\t« ot 
copjKM, tlu. who fiom tin /im lmoniis mitidwith 
the coppei ot tin solution whilst the othei it ti uts 
its ox) geu md sulphujn uul, iml wastes iw ly 
m entering into combination with them r Iln 
connecting wires an iound, the it tore, in nitml 
or virtual coinhmation, to possess very marked 
magnetic aud chemual properties Tht arrangement 
lust described eoustituti sa galvanic pan, which may 
be generally defined to bo fun dissmulai conducting 
plates vnine) sed In a liquid which can act the nut ally 
on om of tht rn, and cai>abh of briny placed m con 
ducting connection > and the properties just referred 
to, form the characteristic powers of galvanic 
ftH 


sjighcly ibou tin smtiei of the li(plid, it Will 
diMit* fiom its nsu il position when the wires arc 
|ound unl in tin opposite w to that which it 
In ms win n lu M iIkim the Mile pi iced in tilt swne 
diuetion 1 lit elirunt thus passes with ill the liquid 
from thi zinc to tin copper the opposite W'ay to that 
m which u runs in tile t onnei ting wnes so that it 
niaUt^ iKunpkli uiunt Hence we may conclude, 
gem i illy tltht vi the yah <imc pair a current of elec- 
f t n itu mn> within thi liquid from the chemically 
| aitu 4 o tht (hunicalhf passive plat * , and u it hold the 
luptid, itom tht chnfatalh) passive to the chemxoaXhj 
at tin pla ft mahnq a complete circuit , and that if 
tin i ounce turn be interrupted the pair shews electno 
pollute, the chemuaUv pawn plat i being the pom- 
tin jmh and the chemically adux plate the negative 

judi 

The theory of the action of the galvanic pair 
m i\ be thus given When the two plates are put 
into the water and sulphuric aoid, they assume 
opposite electric states. There is developed at the 
suriace ot the zinc an electric force arising from its 
athmty for the oxygen of the water, which throws 
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the whole arrangement into a state -of polarity 
Thin u roughly shewn in hg 2 The zinc plate 
with its wire becomes poLmsed, shewing nega- 
tive electricity at the extremity furthest from the 
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Fig 2 

liquid iml positive dtdindv it tin * vtienntv 
llCVt tin liquid lilt e oppt I pi lie \M<h its vuii is 
polausul m the oppcs»h v iv bung positive it dt 
Outer i lid, uni iuj.iti\i at its uni m \t 1 )i lupml 
Thi compound mohinh > «»t vibr (HO), i mwd 
mg of own'll (*)) md hy ln> ui Ilf) m Iik wi « 
jxilarised, but tin pobrisition t ik pi w m tin 
individual mold uh (t »ppi im mu over lohtv 
r* ferine* to tin ir e (impound n»tm< md u« in \ 
lmignu tin tu pi mil in Kin ■m h u tin on 
m the figure. with t lit n o\\gm "i m » ti \ ♦ poh 
toward th i zm< uid tin »r h\ diom n < i poMtiv jm 1« 
tow lid tin ooppe i I In positive put i m dis 
tinguislud from tlu puts m tin lijmo 

by being pliadtd Whm tin nnh ot tlu wu*i 
arc brought ni ir cub otlnr, vu inu/lit mtieipite 
m these circumstances tint i hpuk di whilst, u 
with fru tionil i h i tm ifc\ , would ksLoh (|im muio 
T int?, how ou r is not tin < ise toi tin < lit tin 
tension ib ho lu iv tint nothing slnut ot « out ut < in 
effect a disc huge W In n the dm hum thin tikes 
ot t In ( u< mt tor tin mst ml 
y to union oi tli /me with tin j 
atom of uxvgiu in xt t is completed In tin iojtjji | 
tion of tin oxid et /un F»ut in oulo to Annin 
pllfth this tin livelrog*n of tin inohuih <»f v it* r 
next the /nu thus si t fin unite** with tin own not 
tlio neighbouring moluuh to it iorm w it<i md 
the same trui sfeu net md union is eonumnel don*, 
the whoh flints until tin hvdioi.ni of the mob* ill* 
next th» copjKi j-e thrown on tin e oppe i wlnn 
being unibh to unit' ilumi ill v with it it ihhiiik e 
its natural gvwoufl Q tati In thm w ly tin < in nui il 
action, although only mmdest*d it *h* pl iti s, n 
not confined to tin in but t ilv* -> pi n < throughout 
the liquid between ill tin contiguous molicuhs 
giving passage to tin nnrint 1 hi oxid* ot /iru 
formed on the zuu plati 1 1 - mstmtlv dissolved by 
the sulphuric acid prtsent in tin vatu It umg tin 
plate as clean as befor* Att< r tlu first dwlurg*, 
therefore, the whole arrange muit ruumiB its hrd 
condition, so that a second pol iris ition md disc harge 
instantly follows, which i q sue«iulwl by k tlurd, 
and so on An unintt irupt* d hi ius of discharg* h is 
thus transmitted along the computed circuit, con 
stituting what is termed a cunent of electricity 
Nature of the G aim me Cnanf -In a wire where 
a current of galvanic or frictional electricity is 
passing* there is no point which forms the seat 
of positive or negative electricity, but it appears 
elec trically homogeneous throughout. It exerts no 

# 


pl lee, th< poluitv 
co lacs, the tench i 




statical inductive action on surrounding objects, 
neither attracting nor repelling them* for the 
eloetuo action being more easily propagated along 
the wne than in any other direction, taken plane 
only in. it The Jaws of induction and distri- 
bution ipphiablc to fnctioual statical electricity 
hold tiui m mrrent tlcetncity only at the section , 
of the wuv ot ciondmtoi Along which the action 
is transmitted \a tested b\ the magnetic needle, 
tlnri is no pirt of thi tlicuit which po&geastyi 
mon ]h»vui tli ui another This homogeneity gives 
run to Iht hvixitlusih, that evtry molecule of the 
im mt vlu tin i solid oi liquid, acts in the trans- 
mission o] tin ilu tm toici, and ih similarly aflected 
in its pis n e In ihis w ty the plaUs md connect- 
ing wiiis hht w tin s unc inohtulir polarity as the 
liquid, only tin disdiugt docs iiot^ cthct au inter 
t h mgt nutuii. tlu molt i ulcs, but loaves them in tho 
Hum coiithtiou 
hi foil lull 

nioh cult of tlu 

eoiinutmg win v'' v 

III IV he Mtwttl, , \ \ 

IS 111 jip i, to * \ 

Im tlu S« it Oi ( 

(hitin poll! it y 

md di-tli ii^c !’>{? o 

\\ Itll its III _ it l\ « 

tut i 1 in iii d t o\ ud the <opp<i, and its jiositivo 
tow ml, tlu /im whenever, thuofon*, wo go 
with tin tumid vu im * i iuIi molecule on its 
iu ntiw Melt md wluii'Mi wt go (ontiarytu the 
(in i<iit \\( nn ( t mill mob cult on its positive 
mih \i»y poitmii ot tlu iik uit Midi as that 
i i pi i till'd m ilu tijun shews it h iu gativc fa* e 
to tin ippioulmi/ tin?' lit, uid its positive fucat 
Hi otli'i cvticmnv A Inc ilf iu tlu (ounce ting 
win Unis scpai 1 1 1 s two mnligiicam moluuh h, that 
ending the t oppe i win h1w \vs jinclf jiosi live, and 
tint « lid mg tin /me win ncgitivi This is m 
p'tf'tt kccjmig villi (vqiumuut for wlu revet a 
Im dv oi chin c of mi (limn h in ulc m Uic Ciiuuf 
wit'ioul topping tli ciiiicnl is in tlu' elutni 
Ji Id, the mu il c|t c ompo itions, tlu ucibln p usage 
ol di'tiudv in \ k nous tubes, md tlu lilii*- tlu 
cuds m poh h • \hilul opiM» itt jiowcrs, f J i nil tlu 
poh muting tlu < un < rit cliHf Ji u ,ung nig d jvi , and 
t I k othc t positive (Jeetiiuty 1 ho jiolfirity di« 
j»Ii>ed it Hue h mt' rni])tioiis or visible pwwagoj 
ol tlu < ui r« nt * i me Kirdy difl* u lit from the 
p»»l m it) ot n u tion d * 1< i tne ity, tor the dynamical 
m md' st dune <1 i Iu Inc foil* e uuiot he the flame 
th> si ilk tl iii t li< miii< v ly tli it motion, for 
instuu* Ih elyninm il nunde h! ition of tin force 
ot u r \it) l * 'tentiilJy dithunt fioin weight itfl 
st itu il m nut* st it u ji \\ 'thm Uu » ilv uue pairitnilf 
tlu “ mu pol n it \ 1 1 sin w n the zinc pl it* without 
tile liquid ol th' wn< « ounce ted with it, jm found to 
u l \h i jugdjvi pole uul tlu nim) u * opjfH r plate 
md wire i i positive poh but within the lupild 
ot the cell the /me plilt du wk tli* name i hcnucal 
rtflmitu i u Uu evttiieir jeoetivt ]»e»lc, and the 
hUnd ir e oppe l pi itc utt as Ihe e xt< noi in gatlVo 
jm! Tlu t« rru \ jeositiv* md negative jkiIck are 
imrdv nlative for ivuy moheiiic or furica of 
mole e lilts would thus ippe U to liavc ltfl Op]MiSittl 
p ( ,h-. llu^sirv* lu»w e v e r, c onv* muitly to oxprenD 
tlei rf 1 itions of two lemsecutiji yiarta of th* circuit, 
(Viifeid* i ibh coufiwioii flomcti u*b ariBefl from epcak- 
mg ot tlu /me ])Jatz ai» it oner the ponitivc dememt 
md negative jxdc, and the copper the 1 negative 
e h uu ut and positiv * pok of tlu ^alvawo pan-, and 
Hue h » xprest?u r\n *u ( m cvi n in* onzistcnt Tho tmth 
ih, that the zinc and copper phitea must have each 
both jioh-H from the very nature ol the circuit , 
but os the outer poles only of these plates are of 
. - m 
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practical imj>ortancB, these are considered to bo the 
poles 

Ae< ording to the one fluid theory of electricity , a 
force is developed at»tbe scat of the action, whuli 
lias the power of liheiafcmg the electric fluid, and 
of maintaining it in motion throughout the circuit, 
constituting a cm rent m the triu suihi o 1 tin 
term. According to the two fluid tluoiv two 
such ciurentH, one of the positive the oth< 1 nl 
the negative fluid, /ut rn uh to mov< in oppuMh 
directions throughout the urimt Tlu pinpillmg 
force is const qui ntly t« mu d * h • Ito tuottn , md tin 
gal van k pan is talltd tin f !*t fiomoliti lh« htm^ 
current and ilutio motivi hiu tlu u ongin in tin 
suppostd fluidity of tlti tin it v * l*iit hting quin 
definite in tin ir apple atioii, tlu y m »v hi ii^i d w uh 
out any such admission \ uunnt 01 numbin' 
to tlio two fluid tlu ory, i jh>si1 i \ < uiimit in iy l/i 
taken to signify, aput liom ill opposition, imply 
th( pc cul i ui < It < trie londition ol tlu uuidmtoi, 
whu ti f mms tin lm« ofdischngi bituun i po-atiw 
and i lugativi south of iluLnut>, md < h <_ ti c» 
motm foite m iy hi ltm <1 smiplv to «1« n«*t< lint 
whn li piopigattH and w nut un tins dis< li ugi In 
the sum way, whin vu sp» ik ol tin dm i lion ut 
the (iimnt, \u only us» i u>nwnnnt w iy or 
shewing at whuli end tlu pmitivi ind ii'gihu 
ihctriutiiH ansi tin < uncut hi mg ilwi>s it pi i 
m ntul is rnoNing from tlu posilivt to tlu ih^iLim 
T he gi< itu tlu c h ( lioniotivi lout is th mim 
]M>wcitully is the disc h u l* tflictid md tlu imm 
is it ahh to iom its w iy through iniputiit u>n 
ductois Tlu nu mm , flu n Inn ol i J< itio motive 
fonc is tlu ti usual ol tlu i lu tin ity vvhnli it 
gi n< 1 ill < 

(h n/nt oj ( inh mm l In ft n t(u 1 1 is now o in i ill \ 
admitUd th it tin kohiu oi the • In ln> iiioIjm loin 
m tlu gilv.mu pm is tin < hi mu il u turn wlinh 
takes pi in at tin /mi pi iti li mint ipp« u, mu 
to tho most uirsoiy obsuvn highly pinlnhh tint 
the si at of tlu most utiu ihingi oni r loiwud in 
tlu pm is likiwisi tlu on in ot tlu tom uuun 
pauymg it Ti is found iiidkum i \iln ii in t iv tlu 
gnJvanit i ui it nt w i th t li < tio tin mu il work, Hi it tlu 
amount of woik dom l>v it is ivutly jnopoiti >n 
ate to tlu (juantity ol /in di smud Musi ini 
Hinulii consuh rations sum to ii^m sUon.Jv tint j 
gah mu aitioii h is its nuiit m iluniii il utuui 
Volta, lioiM vt i utd sivuil oi tlu most ciiiiin nt 
authorit it s in tin sin mi in untmi Hut tin eh i tro 
motive lou i h is its v it it tin Miilut ol i out u Lot 
hettrogeuums until-* md tint i In mu il u turn i< 
not tin ( in si hut tlu nnnitest itiou ot it lhis' 
Y10VV ol tlu ougin ot • ih inic ihitiuitv is ( illul tlu j 
(Onirtit tlhOiif , is dlstmguishul liom tin tit* nmol, 
theoi //, tlu nm vvi hivi lntlnito tollowid f l hi 
i ontait theory supposi s th il it tin suit ms of ton | 
tait of two In t< i oguu oils suhst inc< h, m ilutio j 
motive foice, mv an ihk in dim turn uni imouut is | 
gomrvttd and aulqut to moditu ition only hv tin j 
lcsistuue ofleiid hy tin conducting cm ml 1 In | 
galvanic pin (tig 1 ) is a< i ounh d toi hy this tluoiv 
m the following way Jit us support ioi tlu uki I 
of c xplanatum, tint both /me md i oppi i pi ih s m j 
lomuctid h\ eoppu wires Jin si it of cleitio i 
motive foue is it tlu juiutnm ol tin comm wue j 
with the /me At this point tlu two nu t ils nssunii | 
opposite elect! uituR -the cop]H x r tlu negative, and ' 
the ,mc the positive , ind since a conducting m | 
cuit through much, plates, and liquid is est ibleJud, 
these ileitncitns tiavil in opposite dnections, and ' 
mooting, neutr«ilisc i uh otliti within the liquid, 
to give place to succeeding smulai discharges ot 
electricity r LUe discharge witlun the liquid takes 
place cleotrolytically. The theory is, in tlua case, 
eufhcieut and consistent, but it must be kept in 
5 W 


mind, that in a circuit so perfectly homogeneous, 
the source of force may be placed anywhere without 
altering its (onditions The fundamental evidence 
of the contact theory consists in an exjieninent 
like the following A piece of zinc is made to touch 
tlu lower brass or copper plate of a condenser, while 
tin iingn icsts on the upper After the zinc and 
iingir ire u moved, and the upper plate lifted, the 
gold li ivis divnge with negative electricity Here 
the nun contact of metals appears to give rise to 
cli eti it it> I lie pnsitiv c clecti icity of the zinc goes 
to tin giound md the negative eh ctriuty of the 
i opp< i h msuhtul in it the electromotive force 
onjuutmg it tlu huifvt, wliue tho copper and 
/mi unit li this u})irnm nt wire capable only 
ot tins inti ipnt ition it would lie decisive af the 
ijiu stu»n at issue It is louud, however, tliat m 
onhi to siu i ml wMl w th it, tin lingers must be 
moist ind tint no Mutiuity cm l>c obtained if it 
hi ( oudiu ti <1 m i g is wlnri no free oxygen us 
piisint sink isnitiogin oi iiihonu and Hence 
it ippi us tli it i m n in the listing < vpenmont 
oi tin tout ut thioi^, while it is supposed that 
< out u t iloiu i in ^im my ivplmvtiou, chemical 
ution msmg J i uni tin swi it ol tlu fingers and 
0x11,111 ot tlu ui u tin/ mi tlu /uh , is prisent. 
1 u uliy’s ivpiiniuntd ii>iiulus sum to place 
hi > oik I dnjiuti flu tint 1 1 ol tlu < hi lineal theoiy 
A\ i shill luii quote »> ot lus Jinny be mtiful 
(\pirinuuts illusti itiv if tlu subject, which ire 
<1 tlu nisi h i d ijiutt loiviuung Let \hg J) A and 
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J» ho two gl iss \« ■'Si Is 1 1 >n t lining sul]>hmit of pota^ 
smm Twoplitmum plihs T and T, ut put into 
tin vi ssi l md in mm pi iti V, with a platinum 
pi iti l v ml! do tin pUtmum pi itt 1 M a platinum 
win />, mil to tlu non pi itt I’ m non wue J, aio 
ill u hid hioni P uul P', wins pioceid to tho 
^ d\ uioiniti i (r Mu sulpluuit ot potassium is, for 
x liquid v good umduitor of i lectricity r , but is 
i hi mu dlv lnutivi wlu n assouattd with platinum 
million m iiiuuit V\ hen the wins p and / are 
]oinul, it in ilutio motive lout wire developed at 
tlu n suit ut oi lontut all tht conditions necessary 
toi i i in mt lx mg jin sent, v uiriuit would be 
gi mi Pul, whuli would dciiut the needle of the 
g ilv mon it ti i This last, liowovtr, gives not the 
slight* d iv uh nu ot i cumnt It /me hi mterixised 
at Hu | uiu turn of p and A the galvanometer i«i 
i qu illy uu ifl* itid , hut it x pint of paper moistened 
w itli snlphiniL and ht pi let d bttwcm the ends of 
t It* s*. w ms, i di i idi d di flection i nsucs, and the iron 
hi minis tin positive Minunt ot a pi itmum-iron 
pin Wt havL thus touilusm cvidimo, that the 
suiqdi i ontait ot the iron and tin platinum m 
un itti mhd hy clectio motive force, and that this is 
di v i loped only hy the chinui d m tion upon the iron 
of m interposed liquid Agun, into one of the 
v i sm Is just refi rred to, li t tw o plates, one of copper, 
the other of silver, be placed, and let communication 
ht established betw een them and the galvanometer 
Ihc needle at first deflects bnskly in a direction 
which shews that the copper is the positive element 
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of the pair, it then gradually return* to it* first Chlorine, the negative element of the hquod, would 
position, and again deflects in the opposite direction , accordingly bo discharged at the electro fWtiVU 
shewing that the silver is now tho positive element iron, and the proto chlonde of iron (Fed) WOtUd 
After some tame it returns, and again deflects in the be formed The elect 10 positive hydrogen would 
Original direction, and goes on thus changing If be disengaged at the electro negative platinum, 
the plates be examined dtu mg these changes, it is The mtnpi.hu current, consequently, pwoeede 
observed that sulphurot of copper js formed when tioni tin jilitmum to t he non If, how ever, 4 UO 
the copper is positive, and suljdiuut ot mIvcm when ehrnin.il allmit\ cwstwl between iron aud chlorate, 
the silver is positm , the alteimt< iitum Ikmuct »<» ch<tmitN would In gt unite cl os chemical is 
attributable to tin relative condition of the plifcs «^mtnl to .ilvuiie letiou Fiona such a liisfc 
•when coated with then sulphunts 1 lie .lectio ihm. w. < iinu.l pit du t tin result of any supposed 
motive force of a silver coppei i * i ir is thus shewn ! e ombm u u*u^ I In un t iN themselves, is we have- 
to be not mumUi m din . t on is tin c outlet dn id\ mu lu.|iuntl\ ihuigetlieu idatne pOW» 
theonsts m nut un but to <1 him j 1 > dint turn turns iMoidm 1 o the action of the lujuul in whtoh 


with the sc it ot chemical ution ( tlu\ m put • tint tin older given m by no 

Chemical conditions of f> • ftohonu 1'on A\ < nu m d»s lute I iu il* e tie. iu - iti\c plitiHe mams 
3ia\c hith.rto supposed tint i l tin mImhu pm lmpu"*in oMh. c 1 m tio positive* tot illv unafleeted, 
the /inc alone hid »thmt\ Im tin ovvlmi e»t the I mel iiimi. so thui it it wnt phi. ed by itself iu tho 
water, but tin misti y U u he s us th it t oj»i" i likewise ! e \e it i ii liquid H\dio< hloric nid, feu mstinoo, 

lias t lie binu lilmitv t!u u h t<> i 1. s ,1 ',n< * * l idll\ itt u Us l'oil but if i piece of 7UU be* put 

Hence wi must eondude th it t lie i e .nginite it . into tin liquid itid be mult to touch it, the non 
the copjx’r m che tin motive f»»iM utmg eontiuv I w ill i« hi uii untou. In 1 until the /me has bcciiiirst 
to th it of tin /me, and tint th* » 1. c tin ni.'tn * idnsdx.cl Wheiewi ihiiefoie, non is exposid 
force of the pan is tin dithi.nee .»* tins opj... mg to ."intuit iitum, it nn\ Ik j.iotcctcd from it by 
forces Wi U WC to t tU. two mil u pi it< ol /im 1 o.ii|>lur d with /me 1 his u counts, m Homo 

llifitc id of one ol /un uni tile e.tlul oJ e opp. i 1 d i < - I. 1 111 dm dulity of noil coded With /UiC, 

wo should thus h l\ e two Mjud Ioims t»ndm_ °i 1 it i . died *( dvmmed lion (<| \ ) In tiio 


Ulfite id of one <il /me uni tile otln 1 oJ e opp. i 1 d i*‘ 1 * 1 III elm dulity e.f lion eeuted With / 1 UC, 

wo should thus hue two equd 1 <*im s t»ndm_ oi 1 it i ‘died d\ imse el lion (<| In tiio 

topiopeltwo e i |ii il e ui i e id in <»[.[»» it. <lu»i turns 1 ^ tine w i\ /in. pi ..t. » fs < opp. i iroin ( oiiosivn action 

In this e i*»e t lie two Ioimsw Mild e<|iiililndi • i h *h» tin *» 11 ui hind un eoinshs mole nudilvm 
othei, mel < he tiled in. I elium. ll inutnn w e.idd ( pi ' s< *>< of tin . until , md lnm th* nee ( sully 

be-* tin M.muouiTiM i (niw Iiim m eii it. in K « ♦ i • 1 1 1 _ . 1 ' * u m 'in. n ids In in. lools instead of non 


othei, md < 1 m tiled uni elinm. ll inutnn w oidd ( pi « s ' 1 •< of 1 h» . until , m.l Inn* th* muestuty 
bo the eonseepum. i com !um hi <p it. m Km pm_ ( • u m uik n ids In me n.ols instead of non 

With expel line lit It the I. ton be. min s lie e . s L | \ t« » 1 oi • oppe i n ell Winn pilie /un ih put into dilute* 

couple tin /me with i until in It im eopp i l. s'snlplmi’e nil ilni.it no e li m^e is \ inibl. , w lnlst 
oxidlble thanits.il In Ke e ping with tin > tin m\ iHonlimu eonmnunl /m- is iipnlly di« solved by it. 

is found th it It the /int b. couple d with i until, I hi ui - in ill piobduldy ti mu dilli i nit portions 

less OKidible still th m .opp. i th. n suit mt e 1 elm '"l tin littn st uiding ill dill. H lit ( In rrue al le lations, 
motive foie, is me rt is< d \ pur M.nsistm ot /in ui rn'iimn tin Intel >pe in ous ulrue tme mtiodu* i*el 
and sd\ci l,i\ch inch rtiuity of hi- In i !• n n.n, md i by e\ti mn.im ubslunes (\ d\ uue purs iu? thus 

consequently a mou pow.itul mmut thin < in ot 1 * dilishe d within tin until, uul tin nu t d dissolves 

/me iml copj.er, and one ot /me md plitmum i m <oiism|iuiu< In i designed L'dv urn ].iu, Itual 
stronger curient still , silver bum, less o\uld»h J < u e mts would thus In loinitd it ditbient pints of 

thin copjxr, md plitmum 1 . ss th vn sil\e i V / in tin /m< j .1 «t- w lin h besides o.. 1^011111^ 1 useless 

forms the prituq.il el. m< nt ot <\p»ns» m mim * " IS1 /( l th m* 1 d would l< sen tin stieuithot thci 

taming the eunent i pi itmuin /un put 1 nnu- ,1**1111 mm ml "«* d **‘*t h*mid tint midgunited 

ee onoimcal than . ith. r ot < In t.lli 1 two piit nmnd 1 l,M P° ' ' lh« pM»p itu inflln pim until 

l»e*e line toi tin ejumtil\ of /in disrobed it Ono ond fin m of l h<fini , n It m found 

gma» th( lust « ^ c ti i< l 1 m nil I In limM tn .. thet tl ten u.n <r tin ehetneity ol 1 gall mu 

the (lisp cut \ in eiMilabiiity <1 im hddil\ 1 > l» ! pm * t « t l b, th mioimt e»l elivei/Mn. ot tiio 

alloc If d l»v th c ve j! th ^ In ( 11 nl ol th* until *l th 'Id ^ K 1 »oinb linin' < Im tronu t« 1, is not 

]>an, the LT ,q * , r 1 *s power , *• • 1 I 1 * hum i t iii; lli -“i/e ol the pi it e h hoi 

111 the gill (tile Mil w< 1 h\. loin 1 til t ll -t J MI th ** *< m« t ds md hepud im lud< d, 

the metds, but hh-wiM the 1 h in id <>) thr In, m 1 . di '* ei mm m f '. M h.on tint ivlnlei.i In tho 
act as if they 1 ss U 1 ,n*i opposite eleeliidln I In « *' Mthou htln b imi »T» is Hot liuu U«( el, 

ZiilC IS positix ( withituiMiM to th m»j pi 1 mill t li» 01 inM \ «l el-rtru ty limsinitteel in tin eur 

hydroge u stands m tin c mu 1. 1 itn»n t » » • \ . n 1 - M » 1 1 "I If tie mt. jpol 11 e onuiimm ition 

In tile' 4 Llectro ( he nnr 1 oteOi f.t tin N1111 1 «'» the tw.|'.l M Ik iiikI. by i pood M.iidlU foi sue h 

(qv) the 1 ( hint ills in i.mu ' mi it# ly iiim ><1 * 1 thn 1 1 opix 1 v in , 1 1 « pow i r w Im li tin nun nt 

acconluig to till put til- y W..I|M |.l e\ it 1 oeii'ed h itoel.lli't lie* in 1 in tie needle 1 doubled when 

m a g ihanie pin, im mm u^ writ p f i^iii'ii th ' *u ul.h tin miiI.m *\po,ed t-> tin kIhui of 
mo^t tlcctro p.aitne , M ind t inlm/ w lth e.xvgMi the 'tin liquid \ In thn k wire e.Me ts in* nsistune to 

most clcctio 11c giti\e cuh being j.ositu. to tin dwh.r 1 uul tie Imisi m e,t tin ehetiieity given 
ono succeeding, anel m g itn e t « * t he one pue din * it ni the two *n j h m#i put to pioor I he 

Cheirnt ally speaking, < le e to. pea tiw in much tin 1 qu udd » ol e le. ti « d \ is In w 11 thin to m< ie ise with 

same uicaiunct is ovnld.h W* iniy iu mm it fh» iin. th p* d» I In dM un turn b> tw< m 


same meaning is oxnlu.'e « n.i\ lie 1 < j> it 1 1 11 

the more common elements 11 tin rune eirehr .leetinitv 
Potassium, sorhuin, in iji< miiid /nr non hid, lin 

cop|>cr, sdver, j*lat utiiu, liydn. 11, 1 irbon, ‘ hlonne lmJ\ j 


r ejiimt , irul elr-tnaty of te tufion 1 H 
-I m eempirm. the e lee trie dy erf tllO 
w it *1 tn it of tin m ulmi- \ \V m tor’s 


sulphur, oxyge 11 If it w e m j 1 


mill e le e 1 1 < inuli'fu ‘mil \ the tffn foot ])1 itt de«uil>e 4 


from this list the a* tiem ol 1 » • itinuiu iron pur 


j n h I I I e II ie |] v, 


le eehly, W h(U 10 . 


lmmerfleel ui a Bolutu.n of hvelMuhlone a. ul (H( 1 ), rood oi-h . 1 sjj.rU »>f twelve niche's, and uium^h a 

W'C should pr(K«Hl to irjm tin Iron, prw . dmg ; \ 1-1I h * duil.un o* tli Iwevofi of an ehHromctcr 
platinum, is positive m relition to it t hlorme ' * J t 1 iistiMM e» f JO fee t ‘rom it If sueha machine 
succeeds hydrogen, and is relatively negative ! b» mid- to v nd a current through a moderately- 
* ' ' i Rousd.Je g dv me.nut* r in the Vi ay dcscrilicel at the 

* According to Bunsen, the nurmtel ceesinm, H I \< »»»*»* ,lf tl ‘‘ rt w }» «*" «» 

tiw most elertro-positive mbeUuee yet ku .ira I - II fl - ct »“<- <’ r two d«gr« > e». « a galvanic pair ho 
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conw cttd with, the same galvanometer, comnating 
of very fine iron and copper wires about an eightieth 
of an loch! in diameter, immersed for about an 
inch into a few ounces of water containing our 
drop of sulphuric aud, the needle will deflect thro 
or four times what it did before The clectriuty 
of the current produced in the diminutive pan is 
greater m quantity than that of the machine, but j 
its tension is immuuuirably am viler Should a bit iL ' 
be made in tlu cimut, tin power or tlu tormm d 1 
poles to attract oi icpel m almost infimti Mind, uid ' 
aisehaige between tin in thmugh tin m < iiiimt In t 
effected even nt a murosiopu distuur* I In < lr c ' 
tnnty given oil by the in w hue i> sin ill m qu 
but exulted in toiHion ( mild tl i <lotinity ol tlu 1 
machine have tin quvntity ol tint ol 1 1»« | ir, o. 

could the thrtiidtyol tin pui !m tmluwol with t K* 1 
tension of the mat him t nimnt of tn nn nd "M 
powei would b< tlu n mil Jhr t< n ion <n « !• * 
tnuty i« gem rail}' ♦ dim tb <1, pn \ nms t«» di « 1 n '» , J 
by itH powei ot atti u turn iml n pul mu md tin 
quant' ty, during disihugi by its damn d uni 1 
rimgnet n c flet ts 

C 1 ALVA.NII riAin-hV \\ 111 11 l mill 1 1 j( 1 of < Oppi 1 1 
and /jnt puis, Himil u to tin nut ilit nlv rib ncd ! 
to, are put tog< tin 1 , so tLi it tin « oppi i pi iti ol on* ' 
tell is ]>1 1 < t d in tondm ting t onnci Lion w ith tin /iih < 
plate ol tlu mxt, in Hit in mm i luwn in lig 'j, 
they constitub a ;il\ imt lutb ry I lit tumbithry 
is Home turn s also .ipplit d to i numb* i ot ( 1 11s *u ting 
is oik i onibiii it ion, in wlnliui w i t tin v nuy b< t 
i nnnccte d Winn Um ft i mind « oppi i and /im 1 
pi lies (f i r r ») u< < omit ( t d tin unit nt inns tiom ' 


abort wire, a single cell piodnces as powerful an 
effect on the magnetic needle as a battery ; but if 
it be formed by a bad conductor, such an a long 
and thin w ire, or a liquid, the effect is very different 
1 he curient of the pair is then nearly stopped, and 
it« influent c on the net die small, while that of the 
battny continues to flow comparatively unimpaired. 
In tin prt sente of coiisiduablc resistance, the quan- 
tity «if (hitnuty transmitted, or, as it is termed. 
Dm *htwjlh ot the cun cut, depends not only on 
tin si/t of lb i plitis of each couple, but also on 
tin number ot umph s That the electric tension 
Oiould multiply with the number of cells, may be 
u i mint* d for by tin < onsidi l itiou, that instead of 
on. poliming lorn thin an sev ci al, all acting in 
tin out du i turn « ich om i \ ilting the polarity 
ol th moh < ulc s puxlm i d bv tin other 

/ft [ft it nl loan <>/ (ht Column Battery — Folia's 
lift i-i du w n in h„ 0 It coiisibti ot a number 
ot i in ul ti pi ib 4, i i h m i«b up 
i it i pi ib oil oppi i uni i pi ib j - 

ol /mi hi lilt II d togi tin i built I ^ 

up tbi t »P|KI pi itt s 111! Iflg oilf [ 
w i\, uul Lli' /me. tin ot III 1 
t id i lompoimd ])1 ib bun; 

SI p ll itl d bv l i IK III U pi! < I 
ot woolbu doth moisUmd 
with a solution ot < oiuu *n sill, 
oi diluti Milphiiiu 1 In 
(onsifpumi ot tin gi io mini 
1 )i i ol p ois, 4 In du « i u b n 
mu oi tin ]v h s o> V r olt \ 
pi)< is c on idi f ibb < >m fin 
m Iml with I lout 00 to 100 
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each ooppe i to i nli ok plit< w ithoufc th« liquids, 
and tiom i ub /im to * idi cop]»u plih within tin 
liquids, and wlun tlu. undid m biolin tlu /un 
polo HllOWS IK * r vt 1 \ < lllil till t oppt 1 poll ]>ositl\< 

electricity Jlu gil\ inn bdtiiv ids thus m ill 
respects ns a compound gd\ um ]mi It thi p>lu 
wires bt ronimtid with 1 tuinnt > dv nmim t» l 
the deflection of tlu medh i um d bv tin bittiiv 
will be c\aitlv tlu smu is tl it i IKi‘ol bv om ot 
the tolls piovidcd the win bt tliu h, and i good 
condiutor but it thi /im uul In (omusted with 
tho gionnd, uul the cUdnc b nsion ot tho umlitul 
coi»]H r polo Ih' tested b\ v loiuhnsci and torsion 
bilum, its Unsum is found to m nnnj turns 
groattr than flic tension <>f tlu sum poh ol om 
cell cximiiud m the sum w u is tluu ue cdls 
in the (ombmation Thus it two tills be tihcn 
tho tension is doubled it thin tnphd and so 
on Th ritcho mo* in 1 fmet ot <r htitft v m th* 1 1 fo > 
piofioitmnal to tht numb') of nil supposing, ot 
couist that tbov ate ainngtd consoi utiv olv, as m 
thv tigm i Hone o the eh i ti u itv oi a battery is 
bettn aide to fouo its way through inifiorfett 
con dm tors thin that of the simple pair When 
the mt< rpolai communication is formed by a thick 


Ann! om s />/ // }\h con i-,ts of scvrial hundreds, 
uul s(ini< turns thou inds disi s ot pipci turned 
on om nli uul (ovired with D)uo\idc of man 
g im st on tlu otlu i put to_i tlu l consi cutiv tl\, as 
in ^'ltis pih mil ph'id undi i piibsmr in m 
1 insulitiiu' d i s tub* closed with briss cnd-i, whidx 
Jsitvi is tlu polis fl 1 m ilutnc tiusion of the 
I polis ot tins in ingLimnt«is considerable, but 
j tlu stiimdh oi tlu < m r cnt which p isses when the 
' poles u jonud is mxt to nothing Tho most 
{ nnpoit nit qiplic ifcjon ot the dry pile la in the 
con ti uc lion ot a vciy dchcati electromotor, which 
I in n imul atbi its mvrntoi, Bohnenbetjei'a flectro - 
| n (a 

[ Jh tfali nrn T tough , introduced by Onukaliatok, 






is a trough (fig 7) into which rectangular plates of 
copper and sane, like those of Volta’s pile, are fixed. 
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the eeHa included between each, pair being filled 
with dilute sulphuric acid. Hie inner surface of 
the trough is coated with an insulating substance. 

Wollaston's Zto/tery— Each couple ot this battery 
(fig, 8) is made up of a plate of copper, doubled up so 
as to include a plate of 7 me, from 
which it is kept apart by Btrips of 
wood. Both faces oi the zinc arc thus 
equally exposed to chtmnal aiul gal 
TOmc iction, a dtnut by which the 
quantity of ekitrmty is mcicisid 
Tig 0 slu \\s i battny of li\c of tin at , 
i he umnt ct ng stups ot metal ut I 
fixed to i wooden iod, nlmh allows | 
ot the in bung lilted oi lowcml! 
to^ tin r ht n tl^ 1> itb i y is put in 
action, tlu whole is bound, and tlu 
Inc couplis in jmnn rsi*d in five 1 
troughs Idled with ihlute Milphuni ( 
Fjg 8. uid (1 oi tlu uni to 12 of wild) i 
\\ hen out ot ntion, llu whole i*lil(«dj 
and fixed by binding snw* to tin two uppiutmg I 
pillars \Mn n the nuiubt i il pm> i> sm ill is ji | 


aro removed, no change takes plaoe till metalHo 
connection is established between the cape, end the 
oxygen and hydrogen gradually disappear/ attended 
by an elw trie current w hioh 


passes from the oxygen to 
tlie hydrogen W hen several y ^ 

of these aie put together m “ X ' ® * 

a bitten, tlie connection |I 

1 being ulwus ox\gen to *1 

I hydrogen, tbi\ cau dttom- |l| 
jMise w itii Jlio most mi ll 0 w 

, port mt fact illustrated by IK 

li.iovi’s luttirs is, tint the ffil 

|o\\gm uid h\drogen, lilxu 91 

j itul by g thium agency, I|| 

* w h« n li it t»> 1 h* instil oh, pi o j:$j ; 

dun i (in nnf the opposite Igl 
'to tli it wlmh st punted i^L 

tlu in When the poles of KH pjjl rlOj 

, tin de composing hittoy | *y 

I Wen id fill ini j e Ul V < ups, fjftr, f IVnfn 

! hydinpn is gi\m oil i( tin mSh j'I i jf ( 1 * 11 ) 

jm itiie , in* 1 oxygen it the T»|| k Ij/jilj 

I po 1 1 1 v « pul* uid is oppo 
, sib d(* tin it us i( ti u t , it is rffii (i i ' !m| 
in mil* I th it tin Imho in jjji j | u'llfflM 

j m thi'. n tion is }K*»iti\» ind L »V y ri fH, 

tin on ii n n( ’ il in i Whin jjKJji F| ij 

j tin two easis foim by 
iin iiHofthi pi itiiiiiiii pliiti h, pjp- l() 

i e, d\ inn pm by flnm 

m hi s, tin (in uni miiht piottnl oh in all r isos, from 
tin p<» dm to ilu in 'Ltivt within tho liquid, and 

tin MUSI u IV bitwioi tin polls, blit this IN the 
oppouii or tlu diKitum ot tin » riguial current. 
It i, tlniiioie lninitist tint wlure oxygen or 
livilnoi n is it in i it iny point m a galvanic 
< n i uit tiny will tend to mud i i outlier turn lib. 
r l In s ut ion l 1 i ill< d i fiiliunnr jHihirwihon This 
w ( i iiiuf *, Ini tin uddtn 1 dlniL oil in Ktrongth 
m ill gdvmn ( oupk i win le iiydrogin ih pet mj« 
it tin iKt'itiVi jilati 'Jin bulihliH of the gas 
ullming to tin pi ite, not only hwiitln HUtficcof 
unit ut IhIuhii tin plub uni tin liquid, but exirt 
j m i ]« t tioniotm Ium i oiiti u\ to tint of thi pair, 
uid this goi i on nun ising until tin jw turn hriomoft 
, gn *if , mini id In ill unpimed forms of the pair, 
it tlu i on b<(< m aiuMssuy to idopt Bonn moans 
I u pi<\( nf ini' tin disui i a mint of hydrogen at 
lln in ^ it w j il il » and t Jus n dmu in nil constant 
httfftittt t i\ < iiij'li >y i ii j.* two Mind* lnsti ad of one, 

I I In In f known loimLitit InttnuH are those of 
1) mu 11, fiKi\i, uni Lumen 


ll M ix j: i f : i 


- 


the figure^, it is of littb ( *»ns( ipw w ( win tin i inn j 
laige tioiieh oi 1m «in ill mu ^ b< u^i *1 , 

*V/Mn s J> uftn >j In ^ I IK < s (« upli, tlu position *»l 
the plitts ot A\ nil l-'toll » l >1 p»l 15 1( mi «*1 It 
Consists oi a sdu i pi iti , with i /iiu p! *ti nm tin » 
Bldf, kept «( put it( d fiom rt b\ slip ot wo id t lit 
two /im pint* rf b mg la temd b\ i< Mplin^ *mi< ( 
art thus two positive ^p'ali s to <»»n JKL,ltiV< l li'-it id 
of two iiegifm to om po ,iti\ i , is in \\ ( 11 ist >n s 
couple, and tins is found to men isi still iinm 
Hie strength ot tlu curnnt piodmid J lu srlv 1 
plate is platiniHdl - tbit is < < \ < k *1 ove r witn firu 1> 
divided plitumm and this is found to Iisku tfie 
adhesion ot the hydio^n bubbles to tin p 1 ite, 
thereJry gri atly improving tin < »i t*iuy r of tin 
action Suucs luUciylm tin "urn an m fo ( rut ut 
as 'Wollaston’s 

Grove's Gas Battery — T bis b ittr ry i« more in t« nib d 
for instruction thin in One «»t itsccds is shewn in 
fig 10 Into the tw o ouU r uri ks ot i tlin. c iu eki d 
bottle, two glass tubes an fitted bv nuans of (orbs 
through which th* y pass 1 olinttlu tulu s is op* a 
below, and a platinum win cub ^ Hum limn* tic ills 
above, to which a long strip wf pi itinum is sobh ri d, 
extending nearly to the bottom of the tulx Little 
ciq» containing mercury stand at tlu upp* r ends of 
these wires Tlie whole qqiaritiis is filled with 
slightly acid water, and the pole 4 * ot a galvanic 
battc»ry ate placed m the littb < W atcr is 

thereby decomposed oxygen forms in the one tube 
and hydrogen in the other When the battery wares 


, f <* \A , 


, * T 


Darnell a Battery — A cell of this battery is shewn 
in hg 11, and a section of it m fig, 12 !Ruj 
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containing vessel, IB of copper, “which selves likewise 
as the negative element of the pair Inside of this 
is another vessel, d, of porous unglazed earthenware 
containing a rod of zinc, z The space between the 
copper and the porous coll is iilled with a solution 
of the sulphate of coppci, winch is kept conccntrattd 
by crystals of the salt lying on a projecting shelf, *, 
and dilute sulphuric acid is placed with tht /me m 
the porous cell When a t mgent golvanomc t< r i * j 
moluded m the cncuit, tin medio keeps ste.idilv it 
the same point for hours Th< mtionilr of its ution 
is given as follows the porous cell which k< • pi , 
the fluids from mingling, dots not hinder tin p i-< ig< 
of the jrunent, win n tin ileum of hydiogtn tint 
would ultimately Ik find it tin copper u u h ih 
porous cell, they displace th copp< i m tin sulph d< 
of copper, and coppei in-de id «»( hydim'di i tlnoun 
On the C Opp( 1 ]>1 lt< lo'Ile l Jl LpllK |C pic -.C lit l 
tion of this ac turn, it n tjm c s u ) to suppose tint tin 
sulphate of coppe t p’uO.SO ,) should b< r< pns« nUd 
not ns the union of oxide of topper M’uO) md 
sulphur ic acid (Sf ) ,) but n ( »S(), tin ilmd nun j 
lunation of til* inctal (t'u) with i silt i idu il (SO t ) 
called sulph ion, uni tint tin dis olution ol the /im f 
docs not arise from thf dceonipo ition of ai itn hut 
of the* compound of Milphune u id trul w ite i tllO) 
regarded ns tin. sulpluomd* ol hulioge u (list),) 
Txkmgttusi le ttr rs to it pr< sc id tin moltiults, md | 
begmnmg with tin toppn ((’u) ol tht outn Msml, 
and ending with the /iru ( /ai) ot the lod wt line 
tht arrangemc nt hi tore disc h irgt , CiijChiSO^cTiNO t , 
l d H,S0 4 1I,S( 7\\ ind iftcr it, CiK’u SO^'u 

N0 4 j' l ll N0 4 ,ir S< > , /u 'I ht djschitgt, tht it ton, 
effects a di position of coppci it tht toppn, md tin 
formation of HulpUiouieli <if hydiogcn it tin por<ms 
cell, and of tmlpliumtdt of /nit it tht /m< iod 
Instead of lijdiogui m its inset lit st itt lx mg 
deposited at the < oppe r, w* h i\t t oppu m the s inn 
condition, but tin gil\ uut pol ms ition c ime d l»> 
the lattu is niy much interior to tint rt suiting 
from the 1 fomni, md lu rue I In supc mu ehUio 
motiv e fort <* ot I» mull s tell 'I’ht pm oils n 1! kn ps I 
tilt sulphate of /irn from n u lung tin copper md ] 
thus ohvutis motliu source ot diminished feint , 
in the out fluid hittir> r riit sulph it* ot /inc one < 1 
formed, is rts< H mhjected to tin the (imposing ution 1 
of the pih , and /me is dt posilt d ou tin < opp» i pi it< 1 
thus tending to giu a /itu /in* mstt id o* i mppu j 
/me pur 1 In t onshore \ ol Dun* 11 luttu> js not | 
unlimited foi tin. sulphite of /itn which results 
from tlu ution hung a bid conductor ot clcctruitv ( 
enfeebles the tuiruit From its jk it ptuln ' 
gravity, howt \t i it tails to tin bottom of the nil | 
and may lie uniowd bv i siphon, md ripHnilby • 
frtsli liquid A battery of Daunils nils is put up I 
in the usual w ly 

G>ot\\ Bath ) if consists ot plat mini /uu couple* 
Fig l'l shews untxctlJcnt in innmmt ot i < * 11 ot 
it The outer nil of gl iss a is tilled with dilute ( 
Bulpbui it atul 0 ])ut ot at id to S of w itr r) m aa hit h I 
a cylindnt il pi ite of /im, : is mmuis il Insnh • 
tht /me. is a poioui nil, (l, tout lining tonnntrittd > 
mtnc tc id and tlu pi itiumn pi itt /> whnlt is bent | 
mto tht bum ot an S (tig 14), to hiuhm its surf ur j 
Glove's couple is vci-y inueh suptnor in powu to • 
any ot Hit. pint ding, though it is mbrur m con j 
^tancy to Ouiudls When the poles iu joint tl | 
sulphate' of /me is fount d m tin out* i till, and 
h^poiutrii uid (N0 4 ) a ipoms lie gmn oil by tin 1 
mtm lLicl A' tlnse \apours m lrquiioiis to 
tin health whin breathed for irn turn, the porous 
cell is e lobe. d with ^ stopper ot wood, to pi event J 
tAi lessen tluir escape, the connection between 
the extmoT .md the platinum plate being made bv < 
a atrip of metal p ussing through the wood The ] 


chemical action of Grove's oouplo may be shewn in 
the same way as Darnell’s, taking nitric acid (NO*) 




1 ■ 


Fig 14 


to lx the oxide of Iivpointue uid (M) 4 ) Before 
disc h U gr , tin me die ul S st md thus, ht gnmingwith 

the pi ltmmu Ft NO 4 ,OM) 4 ,0 |'*H,S0 4 H,S0 4 ,Zn, 
md dt.i it PlMhONO, 0| J H huTJL 

1 In h) poniti a uid gss 'NO,) disc h uge cl at the 
plitimirti |>litc is ibso l l)> tilt mtiK it id, ill 
whnh it is soluble, so nit the ]»litt is left tree, 
I he cells ot i Oioal’s j it t < i > it conmctcd with 
tin pi it mum ol tin otu o tlu /nu «>| tlu othci 
Bun s« /r > hntf'itj iaiiiM n s nil his the frame 
e lie mu il ution as (flow s tin pi ihnuui being 
lcplucd by < u hem lino in two forms of the 
(01 tin one muutul md employed hv Fiofcssoi 
I *m Lst n, md Juki illy idopte d in ( u tin my , md 
tli< lnoddn ition mtiodiu < d bv \k in i ui, generally 
toimd hi hnjluid md I i tin < r i In Bunsen cell, 
piopi ily o < died, his i < it boil cVlllulci imtneiBcd 
in nituc uid, md th* ponm u 11 (outlining the 
/me md sulplmin u ul j»l md within it hg 15 



]»t r» 

represents i hittciv oF tour cells, shewing how the 
elifliie ntu !]<* ire e ounce ted </ is tht fontaiuing glass * 
x • sse 1 , (, the c ubon cylnuhr c/, the pciroua cell, 
md the /uu f j lie otln r fonu of the Bunsen cell 
^lu wn in fig 1(> In it the same amngoment is 
ulopttd jv, ni Groxe’b cell Tlu latter form of the 
Buns n eell m i »mseqii«nc» of tlu pupondt ranee of 
the p*i>dKe siufact, gixcs tin greater quantity of 
chitinitv 1 \>i tin manufutme of the Bunsen 
< u boas see C Chios toK Liten.it' Purposes, 
Jhms< u <i battery, m point of eheipne.ss, ra preferable 
to t«i*>\e’b, where tin pbitimim forms an expensive 
item but is inferior to it in ]>omt of compactness.^ 
In these couples, the pUtinum and carbon may be 
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replaced iron, which is nearly as dectro-negaiive 
as either in concentrated mfcnc acid. In Muller's 
PhystLj the following numbers arc given as the reja* 
•lions of the electromotive forces of the different 





life 

couples Bunsen’s 800 (»io\c\ 7S0, 1) mulls 

470, aud \\ olhiston’s ‘JOS 

GaJI ANOMHi rs Ilie tw l 1TI( st" lehabh CM 
dencts of the Htmigth of tin gihinu eiirunt m 
Its powei to deflat tlu imgmtn nealh, uul to 
effect ch< imeal d< composition Ionic isuit om oi 
othei of these is tin 1 p t if i il\ mmutei n 
\oltiimtcr V mi untie ^ilimonutu shcMHthi 
strength cf the c uin lit l»\ th iinount of tin 
deflection ef the nadh u I sin ms its dilation 
by tin. wiy m win h it di Ik t r i In minim 
in winch i n edl hlmul l turn when influemal 
by a ciu l c lit is i \“il\ lupt m mind by Ami in s 
rule S appoK th (( minuh t input of a man to h 
jtlaud m the <i ant, so that th count hall ntn 
by /m fut, ami l at I y ha / ad nhm h< look* 
wdh Ins fact to th t noth, it\ noth fnh alwayi 
turns to ha If ft 'I he deflating wire is suppose l 
ilways to lie m tlic migmtie mnidiin 1 he 
Astatic Gahvnomtt / c l 0 n nu * i lsusedatha 
simply is a l,i!\ m hi pi t> disc nil tin cxistum 
of a ament <»i is i uu wm r ef th Hticn^ths 
of weak ^uiicnts When i n t U is ]Iui l mi In 
a, sti light wiic , through which i < urr< nt ptm» s it 
delkcta to a art am extent uul whin the win is 
bent, w» is also to piss bele w tin in edit it ck flats 
still more Ilus is e isd\ umluste >d fr< m 4 h< 
above rule The suj ] ost d figure ji is to h < k 
down to the lire die win n in Uk npp r wnt, uul 
to look up to it iu the lowir wile, *o that 1 is 
left hand is tunnel m different wi\h in tin two 
positions The an nt m the uppa and tlu Iowa 
wire mo \ lb in opposite dncctions 1 1ms i hinging m 
the same w vy is the figiue , arid the rhfhetim 
caused bv both wires is in tin same dueetion 
Bysthus eioubhri^ th wn we eloubh tile deflating 
force If the wn , in* id « 1 making onl\ oin such 
circuit louncl tlie me <11 w<rt to in ike. two the 
force would be again doulled, and if several, the 
force (leaving out of «i count tlu wed tiling of 
tho current caused by the idditiouil wire) would 
be increased in pioportion If the eir< mts e>f the 
•wire be so multipluel aa to f* rm a coil, this foitt 
would bo enormously inereisal 'I wo needles, as 
nearly the sani'* as po»«jM jlu d pit die] to 
each other, with their jvb in pp »*ut« wa>s, m 
shewn in fig J7, and suspcndc 1, tso as to move 
freely, by a thread without twi*t hue hit It 
tendency to plate thtmsehes m the magnetic 
meridian, for the one would mo\ e in a contrary | 
‘direction to the other If they were exactly of 
the same power, they would remain indifferently 


in any position. They cannot, however, he so 
accurately paired as this, so that they ilway* take 
up a fixed powtion, arising from toe oh* 1 sting 
somewhat stronger 
than the* other 
This position is 
sometimes iti the 
magnetic imudiui, 

Home times not, ae 
an ding as the 
needk s are h hs 
or inou pc i f e < tl y 
mite he el Siuli u> 
compound ne i dh ib e ailed a da tic, 
npuit fi i m the du ceting lnurmfn 
tin i it tli ll in ist.it u na dli 
toil, is in ii^ 17 a» that the 
witlmi tlu toil uid tlu 



lug 17 


as it stand* 
influence of 
he placed uk a 
lowei needle bo 
— - upper one aim© it, 
its dclleetions will be. limit eonsidciable than a 
Himjilc needle foi two u isons in tlu fnwt pl.ice, 
tin p»wa which La j s tlu nadh m its fixed 
H»sitim is bin ill, uul tin nadh is t onsc epiently 
inou e isil\ jnfluaiad m tin second plan, tho 
tom <t tlu eoil is exeital m tlu same direction 
on two lualLs insb id ot one, fui tho upjior 
nadh be iu^ lime h iu ini the nppe 1 pait of tllO 
ail thin tilt Iowa, is della tal itlolie by it, ftud 
the della ti n is m the Mint dim lion is that of tho 
Iowa n <lh \n ist itu malic so pi tc ul ill a ( oil 
anistitntis m atiti ih enome ta One of tlieso 
instiunnnts is ihewn in fi^ IS Jtouiul ail i\ory 



bobbin AB i t il < f fine cuppa wnc, e are fully 
msulatal with silk, is wound, its e mis bang con- 
tu c t< el with the binding h< re w s, s v 1 lie istfttio 
mall iis p! la d m tlie he hblli, whir h is piolldcd 
w th i \atu d wilt to idinit flic hi\v<r needle, and 
v J eta il slit, to illow <f iIh om ill it miiH, and is 
siH];e luh el b\ leoeeion thn id to i hook supported 
by i 1 las fi mu r llu ii])jxi needle moves oil 
i gi lelucteel eiieh tin cun pouml meelle hangs 
freele wit n ut t lulling the bobbin 'Jilt wlwilfl IS 
include l in t 1 i r c ist, Uid rests oil a stinel, sup" 
i«ite<l 1> tin e i Jr \< lln g He r» ws Win n used, the 
, 1m»I 1 in is form 1 inunO by tin h re w f until th«S 

J n< < die st im/s It fin. /cr< point, uul the wires through 
w huh tin aim nt h sent an fixed to the binding 
here w i J he nuinln r < f degree 1 * that the needfo 
de flc< ts may then b< read on It is manifest that 
on d< lie ctiou taking pl«w e , the different portion* of 
the coil are diffeiontly situated with. respect to the 


4 
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needle, than when it is at zero , the deflecting force 
of the coil, therefore, differs with the position of the 
needle, so that the deflections caused by different 
currents are not in the proportion of the angles 
of deviation, or their functions , up to from 15“ to 
20*, it is found for most instruments tbit the 
strength of the current is pioportional to the angle 
of deviation , beyond that, the illations of stnn r th 
indicated by different angles must bo ascertained 
experimentally, which can be done with tin ud ot 
a thermo electric pile 

Tangent Qaloanomeh r - ’1 Ins nibtrumc nt is sin w n 
in fig 19 It consists essentially of a thuh stnp 
of eopjx i, >»c nt jfit tin 
form ol lurch fiomom 
to two fee t in dixim ti i 
W itll l Hill ill tl 

needle i io\ m r on i 
1 11111111 l nid it its 
untie \\ lull tin in i <11 
IS Mil ill i >mj n< <1 w till 
th mu it in ly I e 
nsMiTmd tint tli< it < f lt 
in my elnuti m it Jus 

Jin] is tl t SAUK 111 itlM 

j iMtion t) the distui b 
in r } ow < r < f tin i me 
I Ins bi in tl i e ase , it 
is i isy to }>io\t that th 
s tun )ths (j t iu n nt v at 
ulutiHf in th t in / at 
ft/ th t tf I tf t nt 

•a~A luihm r th H II 

9 bus, if th th Hi ( ti m 
1‘tJ VJ < uis 1 by in eilvmn 

i < uph w is 55 md < 1 

miotliu GO tin nliti\ stun^thsot tin un nl 
sent bj i u h woul 1 Ik is tin tin ( nt e t 1 » t tin 
tAngenb ol GO \j / is l to 171 1 h< n< i 11 <- m 

never be dtlluteel 90 °, ft i is th< tin nt i 90 
is mhnittly luge, the sti n^th <t Un el vixtu., 
cut i uit must li infinite 1 ) ^i< it i stimuli mini 
festl) tin itt uu il le I he tin^ent il\ im until cm 
couse qui. n tly be use l t> nn ism th (ion e 
eurients Om< gn it a 1 \ ml ii,i itten lin its n c 
is tint tho (iiinnt in j issin tin on h th thi 1 
copper witc, ixpuiuiuH almost no resist m , ml 
consequent diminution of stuugth s» tint it c in 
measure a inrunt without iflettuig it 

Volta mthr Ilus w is invent l in Taiiliv foi 
testing the sti<ngth of x ciuirnt Fig JO shews 
how it may be const eutti d lwo plxtinum plates 
each about half i sepiue inch m si/ ere pined m 
a bottle containing w ate i miniate 1 with siilpliuiic 
acid, the plates aie soldi it 1 t) wins winch pis 



<J 




fig 20 


Fig 2L 


up through the cork of tho bottle, binding screws 
are attached to th© upper ends of these wires, a 
glass tube fixed into th© cork serves to discharge 
ao4 


the gas formed within. When the 
are connected with the poles of a battery, 
in the bottle begins to be decomposed, and hydrogen 
and oxygen rise to the surface. If, now, the outer 


meitury be pi arc cl over it, the combined gases rise 
into the tube., and the quantity of gas gum off f H 
/ i/o rtt U tie nu ftHtirr * the strength oj the cut renh 
1 he \ oil aim te i chooses as a test the work which 
th eunent < m actuilly peiform, and establishes a 
uniform stm l ltd of comparison The indications 
of the t indent gilv momcti r an. comparable only 
with its mu but tin (jiuntity of gas discharged 
1> tin vll uni tei eoi let te<l tor pressure and tem- 
I i it ui is s un thing quite absolute However, 
fv e in { inn*, the mluxtims of both instruments 
with u n e tin i w h< n pined in Ihe same circuit, 
mi xl s lut tm In l nuy like wist lie got tor the 
t m n< m nu t i It f n mstiuce, the current 
,_i\ ii lj i bitteryedi ill 1 t,i v J eubn niches m a 
i limit i shewn l>v the vjltxnuti, nud pi od tired 
it th s line t m i 1 fl c ti not 15 m the gsivan 
iinet i til l itn et J ti the till 'Hit of 15 — ' viz., 2 
til J hi. ust tut f< i < oiricl meisiiK nients of 
tin sti n^th ol euiients howcvi taken must bear 
I > t wh other iconutai itio It the tngh of elcvta- 
tu a ioi me th i uint vaa t()°, we h ive therefore 
only t» niulti] l\ J b\ o tangent of JO to asoci 
tun tin iinouut ot is th it w mid be liber ittd by 
v e Hire nt < f th it stre l Jli in i minute I Ills found, 
\vi 1 now the me mm n ot t tie flee tim ol J 1° ot the 
*.ii\ mom te i in questi n in a peitectly cnmpuxble 
t met ud 1 tie | 1 de ^ e 1 tilt voltim ter must be 
sm ill fei when they u luge x small qumtityof 
» le < tn it v nl uni! t ) ]) vs w ith nit de e omposmg tho 
w it i It is t mid d tint i minutt epiantity of 
th o\\ en linns bin vie! f hy Irogcn with the 
w it l in l n m uni in s hi l ion s> th it when very 
gn it a< e nr n y is ;e pm 1 the hydiogen olnu o l Jit 
L > 1 e nu ism tl 

kisi i v\ i > int ( uikm It is found that 
tin dmuiisi ns an 1 mihml ot hubstaneei> meluded 
m Un e iu uit < \ i is in un{)>itaiit uiiluenec oil the 
stre n th of tin mile nt It is of tin gieatest 
imp nt line 1 i itun the ulitivc Amount ol the 
KMstime clhitl ly e oneluetors of various forms 
in l mate ruts 1 In t host it, invented b) Wlicat- 
st mi is ^iii i ilb empjiyed foi this purjxiso, and 
for tins ebjeet is eoiistiiieted so as to introduce 
e l vvitlulr iw a t on 
«ileivbk un nut ol 
hi jldy re svtin_, w ire 
from the (.lie uit 
without stop] in f 
the current It is 
blit w u m hg *22 
lwo evlinlers ( 

( ib >ut G mche s 
m length md Ji 
inch m di miete i 
lie plued jiaiallel 
to e u h otlie r, both 
bung mnvble round their axis One ol them, O', 
is et biiss, the other, C, is of wl] dried wood, 
llu wooden cjluidu haa a spiral gioove cut into 
it nuking forty turns to the inch, in which 18 
pi x »d a hne metallic vvuc One end of the war© 
is Jixnl to a brass rmg, which is seen m the 
hgun it the further end ot the wooden cylinder, 
ami its other end is attached to the nearer ©nd 
jnot seen in the figure) of the brass cylinder, C r 
Ihe brass ring just mentioned is connected with 
the binding screw, S, by a strong metal Spring 
The further end of tho cylinder <?, has a simil ar 
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connection 'with the binding screw, S', The key, 
H, Its the projecting staple of either cylinder* 
end can consequently turn both. As the brass 
, cylinder, O', is turned u the same direction as the 
Hands of a watch, it uncoils the wire from the 
'wooden cylinder, C, making it thereby refblve 
in the same way When tho wooden cylinder la 
f turned contrary to the hands of a watc h, the reverse 
’ takes place. The number of revolutions is shewn 
by a scale placed between the two, and the traction 
of a revolution is shewn by a pointer moving 
on the graduated cmle, 1* " Whin the binding 
screws, Sand S', arc included within u circuit, say 
,S with tho positive, and S' with the mgitivc pole, 

* the current passes along the win, on the wooden 
cylinder, C, till it cornea to the point win in the wm 
crosses to the brass cvlmdoi, C , it then pass* s up 
the cylindei, 0 , to tin spring and binding am vv, £■> 
The resistance it encountus within tin ihcostat is 
met only in wire, for as soon is it u u.lu s the 1 ug» j 
cylinder, C', the lesistanoc it c iicounb is up to V ni iv 1 
be considered as nothing Wlun tin i boost it is to 1 
be used, the whole ot tin ivik in wound on the i 
wooden cylinder, U, the binding mnws we put ml i j 
the circuit of a constant tell <>i luibry ilmuMvith 
a galvanometer, astitu oi t uigent li now, tin 
resistances of two wncs «m to be tisttd tin I 
galvanometer is read Ik fore tlie hist is put m tin j 
circuit After it is lntrodmul, in (onsiqinmi oi l 
the increased resistance othud by it, tin incdh 
falls back, and then us much ot tin i hunt it wiri is 
unwound as will bung the medio bit k t<» its itnnni 
place Tin quantity of wire thus um ode d in tin 
rheostat is shewn by tin stabs uni is muniiistly 
equal m resisting povvn t<» tin mtioducul win 
The first is then removtd, tin llnuht it re ul juste d, 
and the set ond wiu lmlmlcd uni the sum un 
winding goes on as beton lo li\ om uh is, ht 
the quantity of wire unwound hi tin hist t esc Ik 
40 inches, and in the second cist 00 nwlns, 40 
inches of the rheostat w ire ofit r is nun h 1 t sistaiu c 
to the current^as the hrst wire and (>0 im h< s ot it 
as much as the second We have thus 40 to 00 is 
the ratio of the rcsislaricts oi tla two win \ 'ilu 
wire of the rheostat, fiorn its limited linjth, t in 
only be comparable with sin ill icsistuiccs null 
where grt at resistance s ue to Ik im isuicd supple 
mentaiy icsiita nn (Oil* « >€ wins, whose hhsUiims 
have been asccrtannd aie intioduMtl into the 
circuit, or remove d fiom it, is on isnm lupines, 
leaving to the rheostat to give, is it wnt, only the 
fractional readings 7’lus bung pmmsid, it Will be 
easily understood how the following h ults have 
been ascertained It is pioved ioi u stmu , tn it 
the resistance* of vniei oj tin smut mutt mil, mid j 
of Uniform thichu&s, aie in tin* diucl mho of that 
length#, and IP tile Hurts? ml to of tin s</vaii » oj tlun 
diameters Thus a win ot i ortim length olbi 
twice the resistance ot its hilt, thine of its tlmd, 
and *o forth Again, wires ot the same metal, whose 
diameters stand in the iatio ot l 2, i, <Lc , otitr 
resistances w Inch stand to each other as 1, j n fct , 
therefore, the longer tho wne the guater the 
resistance , the thick* r th< w ire the lr ss the resist 
ance. The same holds true* of liquids, lmt not with 
the same exactness For this rc ison, the Larger the 
plates of a galvanic pan, and the nearer thiy are 
placed to each other, the l^ss will be the resistance 
offered to the current by the intervening liquid 
The following table, constructed by Ed Becqueiel, 
gives the specific resistances of some of the more 
common substances, or tho resistance which a wire 
of them, so to speak, of the same dimensions, offers 
at the temperature 54° F Copper, 1 , silver, 0 , 
gold, 14, Kmc, 3*7, tin, 66, iron, 7 6. lead, 11 , 
platinum, 11 3 ; mercury (at 67*), 50 7 For liquids, 


the resistances arc enormous as competed with 
the metals With copper at 32* ft ftp l* <$b» 
following liquids stand thus. Saturated Jw&tiro 
of the Bulpliato of copper, at 48* F, 
ditto ot chloride of sodium at 66* F., %OOZi$$6t 
sulphate of zuk, 15,861,267 , Bulphuno acid, diluted 
to at 08° F, 1,032,020 , nituc acid, at 65 a F** 1 
97G,I>00 , distilled water, at 5T F, 6,754,208,000. 
'-Hie slighti ht admixture of a foreign metal alter* 
tin iCBistuiee veiy dcudedly \ pvr cent of iron lit* 
coppi i win* lmnasis tho icsistauco moie than 26 
j»er Lint It has bum found also that the resist" 
mice oihnd b> aw irn inert nscs as its temperature 
urns It i*i ilmost luiilUss to idd, that the 
londmting powois ol nutiN ue im ust ly as their 
spuiln it si stin us, the Kant resisting being the 
best (omliKtmg 

Ohm s J aw This law is singularly m aeeordance 
with t \pi Him ntd n suits It assumes that the 
ih i tio motive Ion e fm i pntuuhu galvann puria 
const nit md tint tin sin ngth ot the mm lit it 
pioducis is tin quotient wliuh rvMiltfl tiom divuluig 
it by tin usiht.une ol tin luuut lhis usistanco 
mscs tiom two souins, the tnst Ik mg the resist 
un o w illnii tin u 11 oil i n d by the o\t jtmg liquid, and 
Hit m< ond tlu midfiolu nsidnut lie represent 
tlu ( h ( tiouiotivc hmi , 1, tlu resistance withm 
tlu cell , mi, tlu mtiipolu i!.h]sUui(< , and S, the 
sin ngth ot tlu cuinnt oi tlu qu entity of elei truity 
utually ti uihimtUd, Uil stitumnt of the law for 

om ! owph i lands thus ^ ~ ^ ~ w The apphoft 

turn ot tin law m i few pirtnular ! uses will best 
lllusti iti its me imng H wi liuieast thr nuinbcr 
of tills to n vu uuruui! tlu < lei troinotivc torce ti 
tinn a and at tlu Hina turn wt men use tin Inpnd 
K lstinte n turns, for tlu cuncnt li ih n tun in as 

V 1 

mu!li of it to ti iv< 1, tlu n S ~ , - It it be 

sm ill tonipmd vvitli td tint is, if thi (xtciiul 
( omuction be inub l>y i hlioi t tiiu It w m* 1 it in iy be 

mjlittiil, md so S l . -- \ 71ns duwsthitone 
nl £ 

(til giw s m tin * un mini mo s as ]K>woifuI a 
toil! nl is i J ugt bitfiiy )*nf it n! Ik hiu all with 
i c s ] k 1 1 to v is m tin inti rpol u < ii out of an 
il< (Inc tibjaqili InLtiry nl m ly Ik neglected, 
m 

md S Hi ri wc 1» irn that the energy of the 

tv 

iiimnl nurt ibis diidtly u the numbi i of cells 
\V( m i> b irn Jioin tlu h ime tint tlu introduction 
ot tlu cod of long Mini wiu oi u gilv iriorm ter into 
sudi i didut, intioduung but a comparatively 
bin ill imrcas! of nsihtinct, t uisi s a viiy blight 
diminution ol Mu ciunut win ngth J 1 , again, 
w< im rcaso tlu hi/v of Mu ]>1 ib h of a gilvaluc 
pur n turns, tin sutiou of tin liquid is propoi 
tionitcly in* i ( is! d, so that whilst the electro- 
motive font um hus tin sum, tlu cdl rmatance 

p 

diiDmislu s n turn s , thcrufon S a=- - , or 


If tho c x tenor res us banco is small, 


nl may bt neglected, and S . 


, and the strength 


is thus shewn to increase n fimta These are only 
a very ft w of tin conclusions arrived at by this law. 
With the ml of a tangent galvanometer, which 
giv t s the value of S txpnssed m cubic inches ttf 
voltanuter gvi, we can tasily ascertain the value of 
e and l tor any pair By making two oh»erv$ttyiUL 
with two wires of known resistance * separately 
included m the circuit) we have two simple 

m 
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equations with two unknown quantities, from which sufficient to liruig them to a white heat, and to 
f and l can be easily found. In doing so, we must fuse them. This is turned to practical use in 


diameter The resistance of the liquid of the juu ends, which are connected by a fine iron wire, are 
would be expressed in mnts of tins, nod the electro u ded up in a tm cartridge filled with gunpowder, 
mofcn e force m cubic mein's of f vplnsiv c gas w ith i mil lud in tlio exploding charge When all is 


circuit offering a unit ot resistant e 


ul justi d, tlu luttuy connection is completed, and 


Tuf Efffc rs of i hf Gai usk (k ruu \ r m iv T»t 1 tin c uric nt nt thing the non w ire red hot, ignites the 
rlasBified under ph^mologu tl mtchMiu il, mu min, | Lompowdu m tin < utndgc, and that again the 
heating, luminous, and clnnm tl 'I he mi i )i mu il ( than In this w 1 ,, ill dingo is voided. Expen 
effects relate to the rnutuil ifcti ution ot i« pulsion | ini nt-* on tin In iting t Ih cts of the current through 
of one current to anothu oi to t pirt ot itst h j wins hut proud tint 1h< hat da doped \h propar- 
These, along with tlu rmirrntK < fh c N, will lit found tmmd fa Ho i< hi stum of th /him, and to the M/uares 


treated of tinch rMuMio I niiimn 


'off/a sti< ur ft h of tin annul s and that the Strength 


llig and luminous < fh t Is h ivt hi » n ]) irtly disi msi d of th nn n nt b<ni(f th win* , any tnigth of woe may 
undei Elk ilk 1 it hj We shdl Ik it only fmthii [ h< foatnl to tfo stun mho ss 


refer to the hutting of wi*«s, and t<» (In l. tl' mu 
spoilt The huuiiioiis « ffu Is of gih mu tbitmity 


it ah ana h/" // —A', hr it the wncs connected with 
a pouniuL _ il\ nu lutttiy up hi ought together, 


of \t ry high tc nsion will Im <i\tn midi i Inlmmion ho tumid pi v ^ ivept they in made to touch, 
(Yu/ Tin them u tl tlhils Juu bun ih/ id\ m m ul\ o md tl then sepuitcd, the current 
lefcrird to, lull .i i ul l< i < onsidt i itum ol Hum will i outturns with tlu teoliition of sparks, though 
now lie given lindu the In id Elt t truly “is in this iruioud ioi some di'dame dacohi found that the 
ill tick po!< s oj i b itti t y ol twdw (Jrove h erlls could be 

T/a jrfofooloi/aul ffftfN, is slnwn bv tin tonuil in ought is m u u 00003 of in indi without a 
sums of (Jilvani’s hog pnpuitiun, win tin fust ipuk pissing In (» isstof’s w iti i battery of 3320 


obsuu d ninnifr st ition oi tlu unimt l 4 io 0 limbs 
is piepmd l>y (J ilvmi, whtn tmludid in i circuit, 


will msitlifid ttlh, In)' \ or, i spirk pissed wdien 
Hit poll s who bioiu to 02 of in inch, ancl 


fonn i gill \anosc opt oJ tvttssivt s< nsibditv , whit h eontmutd to do so ui uterruptcdly for weeks and 


mils t)u hnt'tt g ilv monu ft r m dt he u v t>t unlit i months to a tht i Wlun tht gii\ame spark is 
turn Tin it 1 1 out pttulindy in tin ii ution wliith t\unint<l with i nut i >scopt , it is found that the 
ikscrvtH to hi note tl Tht limbs toutiut only light only ippe us it tlu nt _ratn e pole 
whtn tht t mint is loinphtid mtl bmkt n, md Lh/tioh/sn is tint bj inch of tlu si unco of g.al- 
rttnun umbstui b< d so long is tlu uunnt jnssts \iuusm winch tu it of tin liws anti conditions of 


il\ amc spark is 


stc willy through tin in '1 In moit tietjmntlv, tin it < It t tm < lit nut il th < (imposition Vs this dc compose 
fort, tlu i urrmt is stopped md it nt wt d, tlu gn iti r lion is at in i ill} itt« nded bvtlcihodunncalcom- 
XB the physiologic il t fit ct 'I In mini is i \|«iuuud bin ition it is sonu tiiiu s dilluult to distinguish 
when n eui re lit is pass* <1 thiough tin huiniubodv (luliolysi fioin tlu moit gt nt r il subject of Flectro- 
Whrn tlu ti i mm u wirrs of i 1 » etti i y in littt d hnn^m whnh imbrices ill (burnt d changes 
one by t uh huul, tvtpt it consist of imivIiil’i ii suiting in m tiom the ^aJyamc nureiit In one 
nurnbt i ot <tlk ilinost tin only Miisition f< It is a t is, limuut tht ijiplu ition ol the term is strutly 


slight shot k on eomph ting md hit iking tin tilt ud tout it \i/ wlun <ltt 
J)u Hois Koyiiioml tlu git it uithontv on mini il t h t bodt s (jioh s 1( . As 
electric it v, sUtts tint tlu nu\(s of motion <ut by tin c It mint* ot tli 
iffcctod only by /hinge* in tlu < It < ti it tmsnui of ditompnstd) disthiu/d 
the c uncut, win it ns tin nn\n of m ii ition iu ntoh linn lii\t bun 

afkitttl not only by tht m , lmt ibi h\ file b id\ thtmit il < h mgt s, Imt 

contmuinicot flit turitnl, mtl tint tin ixtifuion Inn a\« slull dist ims 
of lb* turn* th pi mli tit on tht t h um ^ of ti nsmn limit piutuiduh tlu 
llic ic isis with then iitquuny md smith inn --s 1 iw s ot t It t tio clit mu il 

Eiictionil i It t ti i c lty in this w i> tiwi its Mqitnoi dt t omposition Nosub 
ph^siolovit d powti to tin inst mt nn on i uitui* of sfmu is thtoinposttl 

its distil ugt ft is only t intents of nt it tension by ffu t uncut long 

which nlleit the onlm tiv limn m mnm J'ln is it is m i solid oi 
polis of a bitti l y t»f 30 him in 1 1 Ik eipiblt t »t gi tons stite, and it 


i oik it \j/ win k <(t t otii positions u*l eflfecteel by 
t hi It ode s (pop s t (. Avon) yy hit h arc not attacked 
by tie fit mint* ot tin tkttiolyte (the substance 
th t miiposc d) (list h iu/d it them Thioughont the 
ntith tin i< liiyt bn n fit tpicnt ill usn ms to electro 


i ;ivmg x bi dli mt t let ti u light foi instinct liny j must fust be hi ought 
>t h melkd w i thou I much nn oiiumt m« dliisnny to i liquid stitt uilui 
In attubute cl partly to tlu non conducting uitun 'by solution oi fusion, 
of tlu skill If tin curiviit < ut< i the body by » lx tort tht cm rent u ts 
cut cu wound, the sins ition is ifhtfed t\cn wlun on it Hu tktompo 
the cm rent l s w t uk The phy siolo^u d t fk 1 1 is dso sitnm ot witir b^ 
mueh htighb md by moistening the hands with wit pi Uinum pi ites 
md yyatti, or by holding xuctil handles liistt ul of always liken as the 
wire's, so an to improyi tlu < ondiu ting lounution t\ jx of cltu troly tic 
Anothei enuse ot this insensibility in i\ be vttri ution Fig ‘2i ropic 
lulled to tin fait tbit tin t uncut i^ not xcstrieti d, stni^. ivtry nmvimuit 
as it is iu port ot the fiog prep n ition, to the ippuitus toi the pm 

. _ xi . a . „ ii i < .. 





mi\i, but p isses thiough all the coiuliietors of pos<. A 
tin system Tht nt ry t s ot the palate c in be aftectcd n uh so 


;1 iss basm is 
, to admit a 


tin extern Tht ntryts ot the palate c in bt affected nub so as to admit a 
b} a aery feeble turunt, that of sight by one pro n»ik In tow, thiough 
ending imm a batten > of one or two t tils and that which two wares pass 
oi luuing b> a battery of some d0 cells Sea h mng slips of platinum 
1 'imi utc m , Medical. pi itc soldered to them 



]il ite soldered to them alxive Two glass tubes, 


HtaUwj JJjJltUt —When a strong current passes open below* 9Xe hung over the plates, to hooks 
through thin wires, an intense heat is produced, projecting from an upright support. This bowl is 



OALVAKBM. 

filled wrt$x acidulated water, and the tubes, after 
being filled with the same, are inverted, and hung 
with their lower ends enclosing the plates. When 
the wires projecting downwards from the cork Are 

4 * connected With the poles of the battery, hydrogen 
rises from the negative , and 0x3 gen from the jmsitive 
electrode, to fill each its separata tube As the 
decomposition proceeds, twice as imuli hydrogen is 
liberated as oxygen. When the tubes arc fallal, 

1 they may be. remo\ ed and exanmu d The oxygen 
thus obtained smells strongly of ozone Hydrogen 
is here the type of the me taK 01 othci e leetio positive 
substances (cations), which, dui mg eiectiolysid, arc 
always disengaged at tin ncgitivc chctioch , and 
oxygen of the salt indicals, thloi nit , mclim , sulphur, 
&c, which, being tla tio uegit.m (anions), ilwa}^ 
appear at the i>e>8itm ix»h M01 io\tr, the ]>i <»| k»i 
tions of the volumes of tin two gists 1 m mg th it <>l 
their chemical combining volunns, nminds ns tlial, 
when a hocly is eh compose el its lompoiunts m 
always scpaiateel in the piopoi lions in which tiny 
were united, \ 17 , those ot tin lr c In line il t (pin ale nts 
If the tube's oi this ipparitus w*ic gi leluitnl, it 
would BL»r\c foi a volt inn tci It, instc ul ot oik 

such voltaineta niclinhd m tin <11 nut, \u had 
several, wt should luul tint, whitevu miount ot 
gas was hbci ital 111 om ot tins* , tin sum miount 
would be li United 111 ill, uni tint nuh p* inh lit of j 
the 8i/i of the plites, uid miount oi uni in 
each. We h un, the re ton , tint the die mu il powc r 
of the cum lit is tin sum il 11*13 point ol 
the circuit wlun it is niuuhsttd It, mslt ul ot 
two 01 tin a \oltaimtus in tin * in uit, w* hul 
one and two da oinposing alls ot the lollowmg 
description A tot tub*, hiving i pi itmum win, 
on w hull the glasshis ban iusul, pissing thn*u_h 
the. bottom, is pirtully Idle el with pi uLo* blond* 
of till, wliu h is kept ius* d by tin In it ot 1 spmt 
lamp The platinum wiie at the bottom of the 
tube foims one cleetiode, md one disci tiding li >111 
the top founs tlie otlm, dipping In low tin nisid 
chloride It, then, thin ail hi nielinhd m tin 
eiiciut along with the \ollinntir, md a si mil 11 
cell containing fust d ehloinh ol Jt id, 80 tint tin 
current enters the tubes 1 tin npp» 1 (1*< limits, 
and leal cs by tin lower, tin w it« 1, pi otoc blonde ot 
tm, and chloride of 1c ul, an eh composed simultim 
ouhI}’ by tlic curie nt pis-mg thioiigli * u h In tin 
voltameter, hjclf ogt n .md *»\> gi n an ills* rig ige d , 111 
the tubes, metallic tm is depoateel it the lower 
elcctioeln of the om , and 1* ul it the otlm , whilst 
« chlorine is libeiated it tin upjx r eh* trmle s ol b >tli 
If, now, the quantity of li>dioge n, tm, ml h ad thus 
set fie 0 be weigh'd, it will he louml tint tin 11 
weights are in the proportion of tin 11 (hcniuil 
equivalents F10111 such expe lime nts is then, 
Faraday made the hist p md tlcctiolytic genual 
isation to the following * licet Win a llo mnent 
passes th oaqh a si j tes of bmaru tint) ohfU i f (oumhIuh) 
tf tin etpiii (dent of emh if tio tUmmU // }uniu* % tin 
quantities of tffr lejxnuttd •hnnni't oj tfo d< cf) oh/ft s 
' are in the Home propoitom as tfo u do muni *(jm 
valent * It is not only m alls extenoi to the 

battery that this law holds, but in the < 1 11s of the 
battery itself If the batteiy which cine ted the 
above decomposition consisted of six cells, for car h 
equivalent of hydrogen, tm, and lead separated 
without the battery, one eejmv duit of 7inc in each 
cell would have been dissolved, and an cqui\al*nt 
of hydrogen disengaged at each of the copper plates, 
if the c 3 ls were one thud The above Jaw holds 
also for binary compounds, whose elements do not 
stand m the relation of an equivalent, of the one to 
an equivalent of the other, but with this modifica- 
tion, that tho # weights of the electro negative ele- 
ments alone, separated in the action, are in the ratio 

* 

of their equivalents. Thus, if the sataucurxent pass 
through two decomposing cells, one , a 

solution of the subcnlonde of copper (Cu^b ^ 
the other of the cldqnde of copper (CudlU, toe 
quantity of chloi me will lie disengaged in 
twice as much copper is deposited in the- first as in ' 
the second If id there been a sesqmchlondo fa£ 
copper (t'u/dj) m the same way foi oue* equivalent 
of thlonne diPemgigcd, there would bo J of 4 H t 
equivalent ot eoppti Danioll proved, m exten* * 
sum of Fui ad i\ & law, that tin bin iry constituent* 
ol the ovisilt*. lollowed the' same law as binary* ' 

* lenient ny eoinpoimds , lie' h1kwo<1 that, it ft volta 4 
nit tei, and 1 vessel dmdiel into two e om[>artm«tttS 
by .1 jHuoiis diiplirigm both eontiumng sulphate 
of sod 1 (\ i() SO ,), )>c included in the* smue circuit, 
alti 1 some turn, the c ompnitiuont into which tho 
positive pole dips < out 1111s in t* sulphuric a* id (.S 0 ,)« 
md tli it tin otlm * ompartm* nt contains fre* soda 
(\iO) and tin l»>diogen and o\)gtn of the vol 
bum t*i, md the sodi uid milphuiu aenl of tlm 
sulphite of nodi when w e lghod, st uid m the l.itio 
ot then * he mu il equiv iluits 1 lie ih composition 

In io tikui., ]ilut w is found to he> the sam* m all 
Miml u *-dt'« Om e fleet ot tho d< c ompoaition m 
tin ihov i uistaiie e ,how eve 1 , He e mod MiiguJn - imaily 
is nun li o\> gt n ui«l liydiugon was eleenmpoHcd 
it the c 1< e tioeh > is in the volt mu tei, bo that 
the i une lit ippi il e «l to do double work within tho 
nil To iceount tor this mornaly , h.iiiu 11 suggi sted 
i new tin oi v ot o\is ill , to which we have all cud y 
l'lened in jussmg \e*oidiug to it, sulphate* of 

sod i (\ iO SO ,) Hlemdd not be looked upon oh auch, 
but is Milphnumle ot wodiuni (N iS(> 4 ), i binary Halt 

mill n to the <hle»n<l* of Hodium (i\ if JI) with this 

* lift* n in * th it, ul tin feu me r cam , the salt ltulical 
mi I ph ion ('M> 4 ) w is (omjxmiid, md m tin litter it 
w s simple (1 1) 'Jim being the e a* the pumnry 
stigi of da (imposition will 1 h , the metal sodium (Na) 
set tiii it tin m gilnt,, md the sulphiou (S 0 4 ) at 
tin )iositive eli etioeh , hut sodium he mg highly 
o\id ible e uuiot jneeeiu its inetdlie condition iu 
the pi e e nr e ot wdei it there lot* ele t oi^poai fl tbo 
w iti i , t iking it oey^in md sitting it* e its hydro 
gen, so tint tin hydrogen do* s not conic ehiatly 
liom cla lnily In n Unn, blit from u jmiely chemical 
o<(})obn v mtio/t \ i/ th it of t odium on w itei 'Jim 
sulpluon fsO t ) la i iks up into Kiilplmru acul (^0,), 
whieh n meins in solution, and ovygin (0), which 
e m ipe-e 'I his \ n w ol tin illitiil appealed to him 
to bo bin IK Old ley the f lot tli d win l) a HJimkll salt 
of ilcHsoxidibh until, the ml [elute of copper, for 
lied me e, is evposal to tin same u turn, tho copper 
n tains its nut dll' condition, and no hyebogem 
tse ipe s it the liegitiM ehctloele , Hllljihate^ of 
c e>ppt ) ((’uOSOj is m this way more jerojeorly 
Huiphieenieli of coppe l ((hiSO,) Sunil irly , mti itc of 
sod a (NaONO^) m NaNO„, intiiemid* ot coppei ami 
the like e emipodltion is given to ill e»M ults IluB 
view ol the t ompovitiuii ed « ilts iiduees ill e le < tro- 
lytes to thi same' gnieril fomml e , hik li as MR, 
MjR,, *l< , M bung inn tal oi dec tro positive* coa 
stitne nt, and K a Hilt ndieal, or eh ctio negative* , 
and tli* electMil^dic law might be* givon thus When 
th tm no i o/i nit poMHti (Inouf/h a serif » of election 
hftfA, tio inofhth of tin Hf po ratnl elf rtro negative eonsh 

( ut of 'i fni to i nth oilo i off then r hfftnu.nl (tpivutente 
r llie aailriev of tho c 1* < ti olytic law is Noine'what 
compreum>ed ly the fut th d liquids jnigHeBB, to a 
ccrt un * \tc nt, the power of conducting, phymcally, 
dcctnuty without cleetrolytic action, so that all 
that pi** y es in this way is chemically lost Fortu- 
nately, tho error thus introduced is very small, and 
can be thcrefoic practically disregarded. 

Ei ectko mki’allukov is tho art of depositing, 
elcctro»chemicaUy, a coating of metal cm a surface 

f 
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prepared to receave it It may be divided into two 
great divwionfl-^electrotype and electro -plating, 

e ng, Ac , the former including all cases whtre 
coating of metal has to be removed from the 
surface on, which it js deposited, and the latter all 
cases where the coating remains ]ierm.inently fixed 
Gold, platinum, silver, conpei, 7inc, tin, li ad, cobalt, 
nickel, can be dr posited elec troly tically 

Electrotype — the art of copying sr ah, medals 
engraved plates, ornament* Ac , by me ins ot tlu 
galvanic current in metal, more e Npee i vlly < < j>pc r 
*nie manner in which this is done will l»c best 
understood *by taking a j> u tic ulm instant i Suppose 
we wish to copy a h il in ( ( pp< 1 in impr* ksi m < f 
it is first taken m gutta pc r h i, sc iling wax fusil 1 
metal, or othc r substam < w luc h take s, w h< n In it# d 
a sharp impulsion While tli lnpiiHsi n s tv in 
guttapercha in still soft wc mscit i win into tin 
sido ot it gu*ta peieha is net i < induct n 

of electricity it is tue.f*suy to m ike the neb cn 
which the impulsion in tikm condmtmg, this 
is done' l>y brushm # it out with plumb i_o by 
a ciinc I hair brush The who is m \fc attic h d 1 1 
the zinc pob of i \\< ikly chitted I) mu II s c c II, and 
a copper plitc is ittulicd 1 v t win to the < >ppor 
pole of tin nil When the nupicssicn in l tli 
copptr plate it e dipped nit » i strong solution ot 
the sulphate ol coppci tl y let is the m_itivt 
and positive clntiodts lb < pp i <f tire solu 
tion be nns li deposit itself on tlu impussion In t 
at the bli k le ich 1 suitiee in tin vicinity (t the 
connecting wm then it ^iilmlly i e| < vi i tli 
whole eeinductm # smfue Ut< i i <liy oi tw > tlu 
lmpiessum is tikoi out and tlu ( p] r tie p site l 
oil it whu li li is n >wr t t nu 1 x t »l« i il 1\ lung pi it 
ean be e ibdy removed 1\ in eitm tlu | nit el t 
kudo between the imjn si n ml lb e l et tli 
plate On tin side <t tlnsplite n \l tlu i Jpei, we 
JittVe a ]>ufe e t fcoj>v til the oipnil h d It urn lil 
or com is to be t il c » we m iv plotted in th# sum 
way, oi vve m\\ tike tlu me lil it ell md 1 1\ th 
copper on it In the 1 itt t c i e the In t c isl 
BO to Spt ik, tint we tike it e i li lut is ne it ve 
shewing de puss ions win u th# mcdil sluws it In f 
but this js taken as the mitux foi a s< tin l c »p\ 
wine li CMt tly it suable s tin on uni 1 lie ulhtsi n 
bctwtcu the two is slight md they cm be c asily 
se par ite el Lbe u 11 ot 
i t) itlci y is not m eded 
to cxeitc the eui rcut j 
V g ilv anu p in c m be 
m ulc out e»1 tht object 
lobe eoiti d md i pu ce I 
i 1 /me 1 ig 2*4 she ws 
Jjc w tins m iv 1 e eh m 
15 is a plvss vessel 
cent umng sidpbite of 
t< pp< i , \ 13 motile r 

mq ported on I> by i 
wire fiime, md eon 
taming tweak solution 
e»f sulphuiic acid I he 
glass vessel, A, is with 
out a bottom, but ifl closed below by a bladder 
A piece of zinc, Z, is put in the sulphuric acid, and 
a wire, P, coat* d with insulating v amish, estab 
lishc's a connection between it and the impres- 
sion, 0, which is laid below tlu bladdei Electro 
type is of the gi< ateet importance m the arts , 
by means of it, engraved copper putt's may be 
multiplied lndelmitely so that proof imprv ssions 
ncc»d Ik no rinty, wood cuts can be converted into 
copper, bronzes can bt copied, and several like 
applications are made of it too numerous to mention 
By connecting a copper plate ready for corrosion 
■with the positive pole, and makin g it a positive 
too 



electrode, it can be etched with mare certainty 
than with the simple acid, and without the acid 
fumes 

Khctro platmq — This is the art of coating the 
baser metals with silver by the galvanic current 
It is one theoretically of great simplicity, but 
iicjiiires in the successful application of it very 
considerable experience and skill Articles that 
1 an eifctro ] dated art generally made of brass, 
i bronzt, copper, or nickel silver The best eloctro- 
pl iteel goods are of nickel silver When Britannia 
until, non, zinc, or lead are electroplated, they 
must be first electro coppered, as silver does not 
1 1 In re to the baic surf it os of these metals Great 
K il# is liken in cleaning the article* previous to 
<k tro pUtin g fe i my surface impurity would spoil 
.tlu sue icss ol tlu opuition 1 hey are first boiled 
* in Hindu potash, ti lemove any adhering grease, 
tiny m tlun immersed in dilute mtnc acid, to dis 
she m v in t oi oxub tint may be formed on the 
suit m t mil the \ an lastly st nun d with line sand. 
Jitl it b put mli tlu silvering bath, they are 
w islu 1 with inti ite or mnidiry, which leaves a 
tlun him ol nuieuiy < u th m winch acts us a 
einunt betwnn the u title and the silver The 
bith where th the tio pi ttm«, t ikt s place is a largo 
tiou_.li ot t uthi nw t oi otlni non cenel m ting 
siibstuue It < nta a vve ik solution of cyanide 
<f silvci m e y mule potissmm A plitc e>f silvei 
t nn tin | sitive title de md the articles to 
b ] 1 itt l hung by pirns oi win to i metal rod 
] \ in moss tin ti mgh, (onstitiitt the negative 

ti eti l Y\lun tli plik is counectcel with the 

< | j u (i ] sitiv« ] ol of a one oi wort celled 

I il mi bittuy i ct tiling to tin strength rt quite d, 

I ml tin i d js j imd with tlu /me <ir negative 
I >U <b tm il the mipt situ u imraedi ite ly ensues m 
tlu bitli tht sdv i ot tlu t\ mule bi gins to deposit 
lU 11 mi tin Mi'pcnel tl objerts, o,nd the eyino^tn, 
lilx i ite d it the jliti, dissolves it, reforming the 
t y mule ol mlvu \e(otding tin n, as the solution 

is vu ik u 11 s t 1 e 1 set th metal going to form 

tlu <ler tn e itm it is strengthened by the 1 cyanide 
tf sdvu formed it tin pi Ut the thickness of 
tlu pi ite <l< pends on tin time of its immcibion 
the elcitiu cum nt thus xcts in the carriei ot 
tin until tt tlu [>1 itt to the objects immersed. In 
tins w iv silvei becomes perfectly plastic in our 
h m Is Wee in I y this me ms, without mechanical 
exeition <i tin eraft of the vvoikman, convert a 
pic# < ot s hu of anv sh ipt, how eve. r irregidar, into a 
umJoim 1 1 ite wlmli cove rs, but in no way defaces, 1 
ol j< ct ot the most complicated and delicate forms 
When the jilted objuts me taken from the bath, 
they ijqtu dull and white , the dulness 18 first 
it m vei bv t sin ill eutulai biush of brass wire 
driven by i lithe, ind the final polish is given by 
burnishing The process of electro gilding fs almost 
uh ntu al w lth that of electro plating Success m 
utln i is ittained by pi ope i attention to the strength 
of the luttery, the strength of the solution, the 
temper itim , and the si/e oi tho positn e electrode 

Ct V LVFSTON, a city and seaport of the state 
or Lexxa, .North America is situated on the north 
e ist c xti unity of Galveston Island, at the opening 
ol the bay of the same name into the Gulf ot 
Mexico, lat 29° 18' N, long 94° Off W It is the 
lugest and most commercial city of Texas Its 
li u hour, the best in the state has 12 feet of water 
over the bar at low tide. Its streets are straight, 
spicious, and elegant, and its principal buddings 
—the Homan Catholic University of St Mary**, 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral, and the Episcopal 
Church— are large, imposing edifices of brick in 
the Gothio style. G has also numerous churches, 
a convent of TJrsuline nuns, and a number of 
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schools of various lands. Here nearly all the 
immaa trade of the state is transacted In 1358, 
61 foreign vessels, of 26,373 tons, entered and 
Cleared the port , but the creator proportion of the 
tade is along the coast In 1856, the number of 
entrances of coasting vessels was 3584, 1065 being 
steamers, regular linos of which ply from this town 
to New York and New Orleans, as well as to 
the south-west towns of Texas The principal 
trade is m shipping cotton, of which from 300,000 
to 400,000 bales weie exported m 1850 The. 
town has good wlmifs, several ship building vartls, 
foundries, machine shops, cotton presses, <Cc Vopu 
lation estimated m 1850 at 4177 , m 1850, at 10,000 
The Bay of Galveston extends nortlivv ml irom the 
city to the mouth of Trinity River, a distinct of 
about 35 miles, and is horn 12 to IS miles bio nl 
The island of Galveston is a long rtnp ol low 
lying ground with a meui chvation ot trom 1 to 
4 feet above soa-kvel, md ih ibout 28 nulcs long 
and from to 31 miles broul It w is, from 1817 to 
1821, the haunt ol the notorious pirate Lahtte who 
was dislodged in the lath 1 > 111 , and bis si ttknu ut 
broken up 

OA'LWAY, 1 inumupil md p 11 liament 11 y 
borough of Inland, a seaport, and county of itnill, 
stands at the mouth of tin mu ( omb, on Ihe 
north shore of Galway Biy, 50 mil. ^ north north 
west from Limoni k, md 1 JO milts wist Smith wi st 
from Dublin It is bud I on both subs of tin mir, 
and on two islmds m its (bum. 1, its puts bung 
united by two bnelgts It is comuittd with Lough 
Comb by a < in d, md foi ins the lommin of the 
MidlaudGre it "Western 1’ ulw i\ \ hru e f rt< urn is 
has, with a few inte 11 upturn k, 1 un lor tin list tom 
years Ik tween G and tlu North Aim m in colonies, 
seven days being consider < d tlu inual tinu foi 1 1 m 
passage The old town of G is pooiJy built md 
lnegiuar, and some of its older liousr s hive 1 some 
what Spanish appcaraiu 1 which is u counted foi 
by the cominenial mtercomse winch it one turn 
subsisted between G and .Spun To one ot them 
bouses, which is m irked with 1 skull and (loss 
bones, a very lemarkiblc story is ittulnel of 1 
mayor of G, Jaims Lyiu h hit/sti ph* 11 , who, in 
149 J, like Brutus of old, condemned 1ns own son 
to death for murder, and m older to prevent his 
being rescued, actually caused lmn to be hinged 
from his own window 3 be new town consists 
of well pi anneal aud spicious stmts, ind is built 
011 a using ground, which slopes gi win illy to\ aid 
the sea anel tlu iivcr The subuibH in Tnunlyi 
collections of wntdicd eabius, inhibited by 1 
miserably poor class of people Om of these 
suburbs, called Claddngb, is mh ibib d by fishermen, 
who exclude all strange is from their society, and 
marry withui their own euclc These fisheimen 
still speak the Irish language, and tlu Irish costume 
is tpiA worn by the wouipil 1 he y annually oh < t a 
‘mayor,’ whose function it is to administer tin 
laws of their fishery, and to superintend all intern il 
regulations. One of the prmupil buildings of G 
is the parish church of Jbt Nicholas founded in 1320, 
in connection with whieh is an ecclo tactical body 
called, the Royal College of Galway, consisting of a 
warden and eight xicars chord, who ar** clecU-d by 
the Protestant members of the corporation In 
the Roman Catholic Church a similar ecclesiastical 
arrangement formerly existed The see of Enacli- 
dune, of which G formed a part, was united to 
that of Tuam m 1324 , but in 1484, G w'as consti- 
tuted a wardenahip, with a distinct jurisdiction, 
similar to that of an episcopal sec The warden - 
■hip, m later times, was held by one of the 
bishops of the neighbouring sees. The right of 
sleeting tike warden, however, was vested in. certain 


Catholic clans or families ol the toWfc-~*$lak<*, 
Bodkins, Lynches, Frenches, Ac. — who, 
local custom weie distributed into 13 tnoeej, T&jS ^ 
singular system, almost witliout example & Vim * 
Catholic Churclt, continued m uao until abodt ffi , 
yeaioj ago, when, m 1831, the wardonshb. <4 
G was erected mto an episoopal see, the bi»W \ 
of which is appointed by the samo rule* whirifi *■ 
regulate other Episcopal appomtments m IrolaxkL 
Amoug the otlui edifices arc throe monasteries ( 
aud fivt nuiinti ics , the Queen’s College, opened ! 
111 1849 , Erasmus Smith’s College, with an endowed (• 
income of T120 a \tai , the county coip*t-house; • 
binacks, &t G inis immerous llour and other , 
mills, also breweries, distilknes, foundries, Ac*, 
extinsno paltnem and si a hshuig, a good harbour, 
with doeks tbit ulmit vohhcIs of 500 tons, and a 
lighthouse The exports consist mainly of corn, 
Horn, bunn, iish, kelp, tnel marble In 1801, *3G9 
v cwsels, ejf 98,255 tons, e ntire d and clean <*d the port. 

G ie turns two immbeis to parliament Bop i 
(L861) of town, 16,786, of parli nuentary borougn, 
24,990 whn h shews i eleeie me since 1851, of 7001 
in tin foi Jix r, and of 9156 in the 1 itter 
G w is taken byRicliud eh Burgo in 1232, and 
tie aneestoi of m my of tin leading fanidien now 
n sieluit ill tins qu u ft r s< tth el he ie ibout that time 
B/oin tlu 1 1th till tin middle ol the 17th c, G 
e out nun d to i ih m e omme u i il import tm e Dm mg 
the latte i put of the 17th e , it miHeied consider : 
ibly lor its iilhe rente to the loyalist eausc In 
JO >2 it whs t ike n by Sir Charley Coote affce?r a 
ldo< kub of Miciil inontlis, and in July 1691, it 
was eonipe lied to siinnitki to General GmkclL 
GALWAY, a m untune eounty of Ireland, forms 
tin southern portion of tlu province ot Connaught, 
and i, s (ond in Hi7P of ill the Irish counties, Cork 
bung tie lirgixt It is bounded on tlu E by two 
mvigihle i ive i s, tin* Shannon, and its atllucnt the 
Suck md on the W by the .Atlantic On an It 
has in aica of 1,560 151 ures, ot which tlu* one 
lulf ih irtble, irul ilmost the whole of the it rrnmder 
uncultivated Bop (1S51) 297,897, (1861) 254,256 
Tho eounty of fi is witeied in tlu cist by the 
Sh union, the Smk and then heelers, and in the 
wist 1 y Loughs M isk md Corrib, and by the 
stream* -nom of them of .my great importance — 
whieh fill into the loughs md int«» G dway Bay 
7n the most south* m portion of the comity are tho 
Sin vr B night i Mountains, and in the went are the 
well kuouu'J we Ive Bins, a uti ikmg mountain gi oup, 
with i ge neral height « »f about 2900 feet, and the 
Mum Tuik mountains, of ibout an equd height 
This we sh rn portion ot tlu eounty ih exceedingly 
wild met rum in tic, the* hills ire hi pirated 1>y 
pie tun srjue gleiiH, inel by seclude d and beautiful 
loughs Smith west from Lough Corrib to the set 
is the distuct e ilk d Connemara, whieh e curtains 
vast bogH, moors, I ike s, and trior isse s, and prtRtnt# 
i per uh uly blc ik anel dmarv asj»<et Northeast 
of ( omit mara m Joyce ’h Country and south riant of 
it is 1 ir Conn night, or WeRt»rn Connaught The 
eoast line is stited to b» about 100 miles m length, 
and Die shore ih much broken, anel is iringed with 
nurnt rous lKlandn On the roawtH of Connemara 
(Cun mt mar, ‘bays of the b< a’) and lar Connaught, 
then 1 ire more harbours for vtKHtls of large size 
than on any t ejual c xte nt of mart perhaps m Europe. 

9 lie cJim xU is mild and humid, and m low lying 
locahtie s T ih sometimes unhealthy lire richest sou 
occurs in the distru L between the bead of Galway 
B vy and the Shannon Agriculture and fishing are 
the most ge neral pur amts , kelp is largely mouth 
factored , al*o woollens, linens, friezes, felt W», are 
manufactured. The lakes and loughs, as well as 
the coasts of G , are well stocked wtfch fish, fto 
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county of G abounds in ancient remains of the 
Oltic a a well as of the English period. Hatha and 
cromlechs are numerous , monastic rtuns are found 
m all parts of the county , a very fine specimen of 
this class is that of Knookmoy, near Tuain , md 
there are no fewer than seven round towers in 
the county 0 county sends two memlxis to 
parliament. 

GALWAY BAY, an inlet of tin Atlantic Ok m, 
on the west coast of Ireland, between tin lountiis 
of Galway ami Clare It is a noble slue t of w it< i, 
and offers gre at fac ilitn s for m extendi d c oinim i « < 
Great efforts have bun nude to obtun a public 
giant for the construction of a liarbom of iifug» 
and a compuiy w w foumd in J SIS lor tin <st>b 
lishment of the Tr uis itl mtu p i< ket b< r\ u < illud< d 
to m the article Gaiwa* A smos of inisidwii 
turns, howivir, lin hitlurto ittuwkd its (Doits 
but it is hoped Hi it its opuations will bt n smil'd 
with gnatn vigour in (In pn si nt v« u (lS(>2l 
O B is 10 units in length fiom wist to t tst, iml 
has an avemgc lmadth ol ibout 10 milts At itj 
entrance, and botwein tin Ninth and South Sounds, 
are the islands of An in 


GA'LYZIN, or GO] Y/1Y, dso tiKpuntly 
(fAU/lN, G u 1 1/fN t>i Ouiii/IN, oni of tin most 
numerous powuiu! ind distinguish* <1 Russiui 
families Itdiimsiti ongm it mu t be Litbu inian 
pnme Gedmun, tin fount hi of the 1 ig< llom.iu 
dynasty uf fuhrs m Col md. Hung it y and Bohemn 
Among the luiding memhi rs of tin iimilymiy lx 
mintionul L Tin pmuis Mini ill ami Omni I 
G , Russian emnin uuh is mult i VViissili LV , grind 
duke ot Wutuw, whoweit tiktn pnsnmii by tin 
Polos at the bittlo ot Ors< hi m 1“>I 1 Diimln dud 
incaptiuty, md Muhul w is only nh isetl atti * i 
conhiienn nt oi 18y»ats 2 AN i,sru (1 , sum lined 
the Gieat, boin m ll»M, w is t lie < oum ilh»i aid 
favoimte of Sophi i, the sisti i ot IN h r tin Gri it, 
and it gent dimng Jus mmoiiti \V issih w ih i m m 
of libel'll ( ultim ind emlisul tistis 1 1 is gn it um 
was to bung .Russia into eoul ut with the wist of 
Europe, and to e»nc outage the it t s mil s< nines ui 
the native gymnisia, md it the mint itself II is 
design to many Sophi i, iml plmt limise ii on the 
llu8sn.il thrum Iioyumi, tm si lined Sophi i w is 
placed by he i biotin r m i e r»n\e nt, and AVassih w is 
banished to a tjuit on the Fio/cn Oee in when In 
dual of poison - 1 Boms <{ , cousin of the j>n 
\ 10U8, was l'etei the Gr< it’s tutoi, md one e»f the 
adnumstmtoi s oL the kingelom eluuug the c/irs 
first journey nbioad 1 IhMitfi (I, dso i eousm 
of Wassili’s, w is i distinguished Russian statesm m , 
ainbassadoi it ihe Tmkish mutt , at tn*w aids dme 
tor of the linpi n il lm me es md fin illy he id of the 
reform party of ( I ih /m and 1 lolgoi uki, w bn h w isln el 
to limit the absolute mthonty ot the i/ai Dimitn s 

S 'aii failed, tho two fundus weu bamslieel, md 
imitn himstlt ended lus elavs m the dungeons of 
Schlisselburg - f 5 JVIiohah (? , born ibout l(>75, 
was biothei ol Ibmitri ami om ot tin most elistui 
gushed Russian genci ils He w is tlie msepiribU 
coinpamou ot Peter the Gn it in all his campaign 
Ills most famous achievement w is the' < onquo&t ol 
Finland Ho elu el at M ose ow , 1 7 -k) — t> Dimi pri G 
born 1738, w cut as Russian ambassidor to Fiance 
m 1703, and to Holland in 1771 He died in 1803 
He wiote one' or two books, but he' ow os the 
pieservation of his nime mainly to Ins wife, the 
■celebrated Amalie, Princess G , daughter of the 
Prussian general, Count von Sohmettau. This lady 
(bom at Berlin, August 28, 1748) was remarkable 
for her literary culture, her grace and amiability of 
disposition, her sympathetic relations with scholars 
**** a ^° ve ^y her ardent pietism, 


which found its most congenial sphere in the mystic 
and venerable sanctities of Roman Catholicism. 
Having separated from her husband, she took up 
her icsidetiee in M Duster, where she gathered round 
her a circle of learned companions Here resided 
foi a longer or shorter time Yon Flirstenberg, 
Cot the, Jacobi and others, but her most attached 
fi lends were Hemsttrhuia and Hanmim. £$he is 
the Dtotima to whom the former of these, under 
tin n um of Ihoklas, addressed his Lettr ? #ur 
r \tfmxin (17S >) Mn largely contributed to the 
mimiHion of (omit fstolberg ami Ins family to 
Roman Catholicism, md called forth that excess of 
nligious Iciling which for a considerable period 
(huutmstd tinny ( m hs of Girmau soricty, and 
whuh Voss so Hhii'jdy n proud in his W ul ward 
l nt „ Stollnnj (in (m/nm (How Fritz Stolberg 
bu u m *i ,S1 in ) r I In Putin ss Amalie died August 
21, LSOO ( oinpii* Dml want u/U t(< n ttus dein Lebcn 
dn t Hist in Amnio ion (l (M (luster, 1828) — 7 
Hlmjim \ci i sii\h G, sou of tin iorogoing, was 
bo i n it tin II iL.ui Diiiinbii 22, 177D lie became 
i Rom m Rithohc in his 17th \i u, shoitly after Ins 
inotln i , md tbioiuh thi mlluenci ivuiiricd over 
him by a <hrn d tutoi dining i \oy igi to America, 
he 1 1 sol\ i d to ih % oti hnnsili to tin pnesthood In 
I7D) I )iiiii Li i \iigiistiin mi oiduiiid i pnest m 
tin 1 mttd st it< i lo Bishop ( moll of Biltimoie, 
md lx took Imnsi If a bh ik u gum among tho 
Mligh my Iviountan uPuuissh inn whuo he was 
known ns * I itht r s nith ’ 1 1< h hi laid the founda 
turn of i town i i*Im 1 koiitto, which his now a 
pojiul itinu of ()(J(K1 Hi wts aistm is regards his 
pdsonil modi of liF« l>ut hluiil in tin highest 
iligiu to othi m ind m din turn it< iml mdt latig 
ibh pistol Hi wioli \ mous i ontioversial wniks, 
souk ot which u< still lu_,ily n ul m thi United 
Stitis AN i may mention his Jh/mn of Catholic 
/*; nn >j>l ( ». /yf tt< i to <t Pi oti 'stinif I't n ntt t and Appeal 
to tin Pint/ stunt Put A n JI< dud al Rou tto. May 

b, I S 10 s J'i i\( i I MSMii (, bom in Pans, 
1801 t min d in tint « ity, md iltuwnds uittred 
the Bus i in 'ini} lb limsHtid inti> Funch 
AN i mgi 1 s hook on INnithun Sihtiia, md wrote 
m inti ii^im. woil intithd la / nitniuh Not* s 
n cut dt us m ISIS {2 \ ols , 1 * iris, 1 Sd J) He dit»d at 
P u is, F ( bin u y ISA 1 

G \M J)om A am o i > a, the disioiezer of the 
umitmu loub to Indn, w u-s boin, if is not jireciseJy 
known wlun, it Sun s, i sin ill bi ijx*rt of Portugal 
1 U w is <h si t tided ot m mi u nt f umly , whic h was 
cun supposi d to li v\ i loy il blood m its veins, 
though not legitim itely At an caily jxmod, he 
distinguished liimsilf is an intrepid m.iriuer, and 
aftti tin ntmn of Hii'tolommco J>iaz, in 1487, from 
doubling the Cip< of Good IIojk, King Jn'to, in 
listing about tm i piojxr mm to undertake the 
dwe*oiiij of a smitluni ptssige to India, fixed on 
G , so gu it mis the toiilidonco which hifl abilities 
mspmd Tin. intuitions of Joloweic frustrated by 
ih ith but his suciAssor, Manocl the Fortunate, 
tittid out four ilssiIs, manned altogether with lGt) 
men, mil intrusted them to tin command of G, 
piesuiting him it the same time with letters to all 
tin pot< ntates whom it was iliought hkely r he might 
liquiti to usit unong others, one to the mythical 
Riestei John/ then supposed to he reigning in 
splendour somewhere m the eist of Africa xhc 
lit tit Dut left Lisbon Stli July 1197, but having 
been toimcnted by tempestuous Minds almost the 
w hole way, only am* ed at the haven now known a& 
Table Biy* <?n the lGth of X ov ember, where they 
east anchor for a few days. On the 19th November, 
G , tatter encountering a series of frightful storms, 
md being obliged to sternly suppress a mutiny 
among his terrified crew, who wanted him to return 
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to Portagfd, sailed round the southern extremity of 
Africa, and touched at a arious places on the hitherto 
unknown eastern coast of Africa. At Melinda, 
where he found the people far more civilised than 
he expected, he obtained the services of a well 
educated pilot, a native of Guzerat, m India, who 
seemed familiar with the astrolalw*, tlie compass, 
and quadrant. Under his guidance, G sti uck out 
to sea, crossed the Indian Ocean, and armed at I 
Calicut, in India* on the 20th of May 14' >8 Ills , 

reception by the ruler of C<duut (the ‘bimudii j 
Rajah/ or Prince of the Coast, shortened into 1 
Zamorm) was not very favour iblt, noi did G ’« 1 
intercourse with him aubatijiuntly inipiove The { 
Arab merch ints n aiding theie weit je ilous of flit | 
new-comers, who might interfile* with then mono | 
poly of tralfn, and incited tin. Hindus against them 
Other compile itions also nose, and tin result w is 1 
that, on hm depirtuie G liad to light Ins w ly out 
of the hjubour Satisfied with the discounts' 
he liad made, tlu Portugue.se rommiudu now 
turned his, eourat liomtw ml, touched at mmi il of 
the places he had piemously \isitul, and m »Stp 
tember 1409, cast anchor at Lisbon, whin In w is 
received with greet distimtion I Iil, 1 1 Hounding 1 

titles were confined on him Hi w is allowed j 
the i tie piiuhgt of [infixing 1 >om to lus nanu , 1 
and obtained t laigt liul* minty for Ins tumble, j 
besides certain monopolies in the couninnc ibout 
to be opened with Hull i King M moil unnn di iti l\ | 
despatch! (I a Bquwlron of 1> ships, umlu lNilio! 
Alvartz Cabi d, to Jndit, foi the pm pose of ehtib | 
hshmg Portuguese tattle mints m tint eountij In • 
this they wtu successful onh m v ft w idicis U 
Calicut, forty Poituguisi , who h wl bi < n It ft 1 m hmd, j 
were murdertd by tlu liitivcs lo i\uigc this 
injury, and, more putieululy, to Met uu tin 
Imban Ocean commerce, tin king fitted out a in vs 
squadron of 20 ships, wliuli set mil undu G\ 
command m 1502 This thet lciclnd m hifety 
the cast coast ot \inca, founded tin Portuguese j 
colonics of Mozambique mil SofiU, which still j 
exist, and suhd to 'iiawuuore On lus w ij G 
< aptured a uchlj huh n vessel filled with MuhmiI . 
mans from ill parts of Ami, oh thin w ty to 
Mecca. He bubuously s tt it on fin , uid tin I 
whole citw, amounting to ibout dOO, woe buined| 
or slain, w’ltli the exeeptiou of some 20 woimiij 
and children Whit olds to the. ti igu elm u ti i . 
of this feaitul made nt is, tint it oct lined through | 
a mistake G confound* d these Asiatic follow l*s 
of the Prophet with the Moors ot Afnei, tin j 
hereditary enemies of hia nation, and preceded' 
to extremities on that assumjitiem On n at lung I 
Calicut, G , after a eh lay of i te w dajs, bomluidi il | 
the place, destroy* el i ihit of 20 ships, and com » 
pelltd the rajah to conclude a pe icc wuth seutihle i 
mdemmh cation If this ae t of ve nge anco or of ! 

puiyshmcnt, executed a.*> it was with j> udence and | 
determination, mspued tin* natives with trar ot the 
power of the Portuguese, it lontubuted to confnm | 
the alliances madi with si vo il of the uativ« prince s I 
So rapid had been G ’s piocccdiugs, tint before the j 
close of December l r >() 1, he w is back in Poitugel j 
with 13 richly laden \csaels He w is not, how tv er, 
again employed foi a period of 20 vearb ami it would 
appear that Manoel, for some rt aeon or othe i, tub el 
properly to appreciate his greet bcmces Mean- 
while, the Portuguese conquests in liuha inci eased, 
and were presided over by live successive viceroys, 
while O was lying inactive at home The fifth of 
these viceroys, however, was so unfortunate, that 
King Joao IIL, the successor of Manoel, was com- 
pelled to have recourse to the old hero , and m 1524, 
bearing the title of viceroy, G set sail once more 
for the scene of his former triumphs with a fleet of 
191 


13 or 14 vessels As he approached the ftoaat of 
India, an unaccountable agitation of the water was 
observed by all There was no wind to emm Jfc 
and the superstitious sailors were greatly alarmed. * 
‘ Why fc ir v ’ said G « the sea tremble's before its 
tonqueiors ’ lbs hrnmess and courage succeeded itt 
making Portugal once* more lcspected in India, but 
wink engage d in Ins successful schemes, he WM 
surra wed bj dcith at Cochin, Doccmbcr 1525. Kb 
body was eoimyed to Poituga) and buried With 
gri'iit pomp In the charaeter of G , l onolution was 
iound eomhimel w ith pruelcne e and great presence 
of mind II ih justice., loyalty, honour, and religious 

feivoui distinguished linn above most of the great 
nivigilois and c one|iie*rors of his time Hw ehs- 
eoui) ot npiHsagc to Indn almost Mis in import- 
une e with tin distoMiy eit Amend hy Columbus, 
whu h texik pine oulj i fc w ye ai s before Consult 
II in os Jhra<{<6 Gantaujuda inel Latitau, I/wt 
('owjru l*uituq md Cooley, Hist Mm J)wcov 
Hm <u hi* v * nn nts aic ilso celebrated by Oumoens in 
the Litsmd 

GAMA GltASK ( Tnpwcum ), i genus of Grasses, 
distinguish! el 1>\ unisexual lhnveis placid in spikes, 
whuh me fertile it the bwe, mid but mi towards 
the extremity the spike li t« liaving tw*o glumes and 
about two limits, tlie ti male limits immeiscd m the 
tlm k uul HimmuH joints <»f the rachin, so that the 
sjuke , w lie n the se< d is j ipi m el, jut si nts the apjitar- 
tmi of a e\lin<lri( il bom Only two species arc 
known, of wliuli /' itmhiloulu, the Gama Grass of 
Mi mi o, distinguish! il by having spiki h usually three 
togethu, Ins i high reput \tion is a iodde r graRH, 
and is eultrv did not only in Mexico, but m the 
1 nitiii Stiles ot Amu H i, and now also to some 
e\tmt m hurope In fiAouiahle e lrcuinHtances, it 
yields i wry abumlmt ciop, and attims a heiglit of 
linn oi ten fi e t, its mot le ives measuring six feet 
in length It posse sms whit for some clmi itcs 1H 
an il in ost in \. dual de piopi Hy of be mng LXCe»HHive 
eh i night without injury It sutlers Jiowevci, fiom 
fiost It si i ms mum Fitly id ijited to llm climate of 
the Austialim colonies - r I Jie otlici hjk'i l< s, the 
Gum (ti iss nf ( 11011111(7' monnn1a(hii<m ), dwtm- 
guishc d '»y sold uy Hjnke s, is not ho mm h csteuiued. 

(rimi Glass is Hinl to dinve* its n ime from a 
•Sjiuiwh gi nth m in who iust attempted its cultiva- 
tion m Me Kieo 

GAMA'LIITi, the Gruk form of the* Hebrew 
limit U'nnh'tl (M // mmuhr is (Joel, or, Mine 
also n G>/*/), tlii most eihbiiteil bi arcr of which 
is (run die 1 J oi the hleler [hnnab w), jirobably the 
oin mentioned in the N* w r Li stame nt (Acts, v 34, 
ami x mi 1) Puitli here mul m tint Talmudic al 
wntmgs, h< apjxarM only in Ins c ipacity of a 
teaehet of tlu liw, mil a jiroiumuit 1'hitisaic 
nicmhei ot tin .S inlieilrun (q v), but of tho cir 
t umst me is ot Ins lib , or tin el itei ol Jus birth and 
ehatli wi 1< un notliiiig fioiu tin hi , tin only sources 
He w is the hod of jSnneon, th r 8tim, it may lie 
iHHunied, who w is hrst hoiioun d by the title of 
ltalun four mi8ter)-a mark of diKtiiietioii after- 
waieio bestowed on Gamilnl hmisdf -and thus 
tbe giaudson of the celebrated Hdlel Whether (as 
would follow from Pcs u him, 88 b) he actually 
pi Laid* d o\ ♦ i tlie Sinhtdnrn (in tlie reigns of Xibe- 
i ms, Caligula, and Glauditis) or not, certain it is 
that the laws and ordinaucis which were issued 
by that body during hue ’ if* 1 bun tlie stamp of the 
all cm or wing humai ity and enlightened liberality 
which from the ‘regal' House of Hiilel was trans* 
ferred to the v Jiool of Hilled— principally as opposed 
to the partn ulansmg and austere school of Bhamai* 
To tho n'hnement and erudition hereditary in fan 
family— to wluoh, alone, on account of its exalted 
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position. even the otherwise strictly forbidden study 
of Greek science and philosophy nad been allowed 
(of. Derech Eretz, iy) — G appears to hare added 
a rare degree of discretion, and of that practical 
wisdopa which betimes revokes or adajits social 
laws, according to the wants of the common 
wealth. For the benefit of sufferers of all kinds, 
that most stringent law of the limited Sabbath 
day’s journey was relaxed the licence hitherto 
allowed to the absent husband, of annulling his 
letter of divorce (if he regretted his rashness), even 
after its delivery, before any court of two or of 
three men, was aMished (Oittin, .12) , wink, on 
the other hand, to prevent confusion, prepense or 
involuntary, the stuc test accuracy with icsj^ct 
to the names of tin husband, wife, uid witinssisj 
contained m these documents was most rigorously 
enforced Again, the widow was to nceiv* h< r 
marriage portion (Kctlmba) ftoin th* re< ilcitrant 
heirs, simply on lut as«* \ nation that she hul not 
received it during hir husbind’s hi* time wink 
fonnerly she had not lx* n permitti el to mike oitli 
even m the mattu (Gifctm, 34) Ihit no Jcam 
important, uul t< Mtitying at tin sam* tim* , to a 
spirit free from ptijudut, ire tin othn laws 
respecting the licatment of the Gmtilm, wlncli 
miy prop* rl y In asaibed i*> G ’s mdmnce, if indeed 
tliey were not liiangmatid by hmisolt G< utile and 
Jew, if was enacted, should lu nc< forth, without 
distinction, btvallowed the gleanings of tin hinest 
field, even on tin day specially wtfc isid* to his 
idol worship, the former should b< griettd with 
the sdutation of p* icc Of bn poor, tin same c ire 
was to be tikm, his »uek wire to be ttuehd, his 
dead to b* burnd, his momnrrs to b* eomfoihd 
exactly as if they Ulougid to the T* wnh corn 
munity (Gittin, 59 b, P,1 ft , Jcr Gitt t *3) --eei 
tamlv no mem tnbutc to tin pumiplc of tin 
equality of tlie human race, and a prictu d * inymg 
out of IIiUcl’s motto, the wotels of the Scripture 
(Lev xix 18), * And thou slialt lo\< thyiuighbniu 
as thyself’ (ct Sabbath, 30 b if ) 3 lu consul* i itum 

of these and otlur hgislitnc lets, all tendin* 
tow.ards that soeul imprm tin* nt and consolidation 
( TdXiui Haohxm) which w is G s a\ ow e d inel ae know 
ledged nun, seeuns also to s* t at rc st th it okl and 
barren dispute, whet he r U , when he mterpos**! on 
behalf eif the apostles, and ief*rr<d their nutter to 
God himself, w is secretly a Chnstiin, or whether 
he was 4 a eowardly tyrmt, who even sought to 
withheld from them the privilege' of martyidom’ 
Tolerant, peaceful, as free fiom fanaticism on the 
one hand, as on the othn from partiality for the 
new sect, whieh he* seems to have pi iced simply 
on a pir with the ninny other sects that, sprang 
up m those days and disappeared as quickly ho 
exhorts to long suffering and good w ill on all sides 
Of his relation to St Paul, of the ‘ Law 1 ho taught 
him (Acts, xxn 8), as well as of the influence which 
his mind might have txere lseel o\ * r th it of the 
4 apostle of th© Gentiles/ we shall treat under the 
name of tins latter 

When Cl died (about se\ enteen years before the 
destruction of the Temple), the glory of the* law’ 
was said to have departed, and with him 4 died the 
reverence before the law and the punty of the 
abstinence' (Pharisaism), (Sota, 49) His memory 
has always been held in the highest honour The 
story of his conversion to Christianity, we need 
scarcely add, is as devoid of any historical foun 
datum as that of the transmission of his bones 
to Pisa. In conclusion, it may be mentioned, that G 
has been placed on the list of Christian Saints, and 
that his day is celebrated on the 3d of August 
GAMB, an heraldic corruption of the French 
Word jjambe, the leg See Jambs. 


GAMBA. See Viol di Gaxba. 

GA'MBESON, or WAMBEYS, a word of doubt- 
ful origin, implying a covering for the body, was 
the name of a thickly quilted tunic stuffed with 
wool, and worn by knights under the hauberk r 
os a jiadding for the armour As it yvas sufficiently 
strong to resist ordinary cuts, it was sometime® 
worn without other armour The surcoat was 
also quilted or (jamboised with cotton wool, aft in 
that of th© Black Pnnco, still hanging above bis 
tomb in Canterbury cathedral 

GAMBIA, a river of Western Africa, whoso 
b ism, and that of the Senegal, constitute the 
region known as Senegambia, enters the Atlantic 
m lat l P 30 N , and long 10° 34' W , after an 
1 * stimatul course of fully 1000 miles It is four 
mih s broad at its mouth having a reach of 
double the width mimed lately inside It is navi- 
gable ioi ksslIs of 150 tons up to Barraconda, a 
town on its light hank, ibout 200 miles from 
the SLa 

GAMBIA, a British settlement occupying th® 
banks of the river of the same name, as far up 
as Birrooond i, though not continuously Th® 
pimupal station, liithurst, is situattd on the island 
of St Marv at the mouth of the Gambia. Other 
posts ir* Fort Jam© and Fort Geoige, the former 
also situ ited on S Mary’s, and the hitter on 
M leartliy ’a Island, ISO miles from the sea Pop. 
of s*ttlem*iit m J 851, 5601, of whom 191 were 
w hit* s The < Inn if© is tompar itively unhealthy* 
The * xport trule, already consider tble, is steadily 
increasing, comprising chi* fly wax, hides, ivory, gold 
dust, nee, palm oil, horns, timber, and ground- 
nuts The 1 ist named article done* had augmented 
from 10 868 tons value £130,1%, in 1856, to 15,705 
tons, \ ilut i. 188,464, in 1S58 The foreign com- 
nnrto with France, ( Ire it Britain, and the United 
St it* s, lfspcctwly employs 1*2,500, 5500, and 
1800 tons In 1853 thert were m this settlement 
stv*n schools, attended by 1349 pupils. 

G A'MUIEli ISLANDS, i Polynesian group,, 
undtr i Fiench piote*torate, m lat 23° 8' S,. 
uni long I J4° 5V W They number five larger, 
uicl s(\ei*al small* r islands, all of coral formation 
With tli* exception of Pitcairn’s Islaucl, they alone, 
on tht louto betwc*n Chili ind Tahiti, yield good j 
w at* t m suffluent abundance for the supply of 
shipping 

GA'MBIR or GAM BEER, an astringent sub- 
stance resembling Catechu (q v ), and used for 
tlie same purposes It is one of the most powerful 
of pure asti mgents It is prepared from the loaves 
of the G shrub, l r nr ana Gambir, a native of the 
East Indies and Malay Archipelago The genus 
h //carta belongs to the natural order Cinchona cece 
The G sin ub is very extensively cultivated in the 
Eastern Aichq>clago, great quantities of G being 
used by the Malays for chewing with betel. G 
is obtained by boiling or infusing the leaves m 
water, and e\aporatmg either by the heat of a. 
tiro or of the sun It is used m Europe both 
m medicine, and extensively in tanning It is 
often tailed Terra Japomca m commerce. When 
examined by the microscope, it is found to consist 
m great part of a multitude of small crystals of 
caterhme 

GAMBLING, or GAMING, the art or practice 
of playing a game of hazard, or one dep ending 
partly on skill and partly on hazard, with a view, 
more or less exclusive, to a pecuniary gpiiL Game® 
of this nature were forbidden by the Romans both 
under the Republic and the Empire (Cia Phikjx lL 
23, Dig. tit. ft. Cod. iil 1 at 43}* Th® ground 
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on which this was done was the tendency o£ such 
practices, not to demoralise the populace, but to 
render them effeminate and unmanly Horace 
( Carm, m. 24) complains that youths of condition, 
instead of rifling and hunting, had betaken them- 
selves to illegal gomes of chance. It belonged to 
the ttdiles to attend to the public interest by 
punishing violations of the gaming laws During 
the saturnalia, which was a period of geueral 
licence, theso games were permitted (Martial, iv 
14), and a like indulgence at other scn-Hons was 
extended to old men both amongst the Greeks 
and Romans (Ennp M*d 67 Ju\ xiv 4) Nor 
has this vice been coUtmed to civilised nations, 
either in the ancient or the modi in w mid , Tacitus 
(De Mor <7er c 2} mentions its exist cm < amongst 
our own birhninn fon lathers, ami it is known 
to prevail amongst nuiiy half e iv ilised and even 
savage tnbes at the present diy In gtini il it is 
resorted to as a ltfuge igunst the domcssing 
sensations of lmguoi and vac tne\, which the w int 
of aetive pxtrhon causts in the minds of those who 
have no inner hte , .end the' classes most .addicted to 
it in all countries an 1h< idle and men men of 
business in their idle hours 

It is mnaikablc th it in Lngl inti is m Rome , the 
ground on wlueh gunblmg w is just piobibited w is 
not its demor ilioiug, luit its t llcmiinting inline nets 
on the comnmnitv The ut M Hum A III e 9 
(1541) has in vie w the double object of 1 in not lining 
artillery and de Inning uni iv\ ful g urns ’ By ‘ irtil 
lcry' appears to be me mt aichiiy, ami tin u t, 
reciting two others in the sum i< ign, proee i ds cm 
the preamble, that the skill ot the people in this 
martial art ‘is Mire dee iye el, mel d uly is like to Ik 
more and more mini shed '1 he ciust of this degeiu 
racy is stated to have been the putier imong 
the people ot ‘many and sundry new and e nifty 
games,’ which not emly diverted populai attention 
from the moie manly and patriotic ait of shooting 
with the bow, but give use to muidus, lobbenes, 
and other ft'lonics The act then pioteeels te> nuke 
anxious piovisions for the levival of the ut of 
shooting with yew bows, and ioi the ibolition of 
the Baid games— among which ‘ e ueling’ is e xpre xhIv 
mentionoel —in my < ommoii lieiuse On this u t 
followed lb Ghailes 11 c 7, ind 9 Amu, e If, tin 
latter of which decline! that all honels, oi otln l 
securities given for money won at pity, or mom \ 
lent at the tune to phy with, should be utterly 
void, and all rnortgiges m uk ambiance s of 1 *ds 
mode on the Hamt commie ration should he m tde 
over to the use of the mortgager Tins stitnti 
applied to Scotland where the nullity w as lournl to 
aucct any one holding i Ixmd or hill as truste e for 
the winner, but not onerous or hnn6 lid' 1 endojsns, 
Without notice of the objection (Kell's Co m i 
p 28, Shaw’s edition) Sueli font mm d to be the' 
statute law till 1S45, when there w is pissed tin 
act 8 and 9 Viet c 100, which, though it repealed 
the obsolete provisions of Id Henry VI1T and 10 
Charles II c. 7, entirely affirme d, and even e xte ndeel 
the prohibitions of the former enactments against 
card playing and either games m common houses, 
and other public places By this statute, also, the 
common law of England was altered, and wagers, 
which, With some exceptions, had hitherto riten 
considered legal contracts, were declared to he no 
longer exigible m a court of law This prohibition, 
however, only applies to bets and wagers made on 
unlawful games In Scotland, an opposite rule had 
been followed, the judges having held, irrespective 
of the character of the game, or of any statutory 
prohibition regarding it, that ' their proper functions 
were to enforce the rights of parties arising out of 
aenpns transactions, and not to pay regard to 


spomiones ludierm' The partial iMMtprMd 
has now been effected in this respect between the 
laws of the two countries, is one the 
of which had been pointed out by many mimmb 
English judges, from the time of Lord Mmwd 
dowm to tlu passing of the act, and which W»4 
last adopted in accordance with the report of a 
select committee of the House of Commons in 1&44* 
By this statute, it is also provided that cheating at 
play shall lie punished as obtaining money under 
false pi i It nets It also facilitates proceeding* 
against common g mnng houses, by enacting that 
w In 1 1 othc 1 1 \ ident e is aw anting, it shall be sufficient 
to pi oi i that the house or other plate is kept or 
use d foi pining at any uni iwful game, and that a 
limk is then ki pt by one oi more of the players 
exclusively ot the othc is, or that the chances of 
any gum jilrycd that m arc not alike favomablo 
to all tin phyus, including among the players the 
manage i oi muiagtrs ot the hank. In older to 
coustituh tlu lmusc i common gaming house, it 
i^ not mccssiry to jnove tbit an> porsou found 
pi lying at any gime was playing for auy money, 
wngir, oj st iki '1 In police may enter the house on 
tlu upoit oi i mi pi mi tunic ut and the authority 
of a comm i siomr, wit limit tlic necessity of an 
ilUgition ol two house holders uid it any cards, 
din halls, coimtf is, tibles, ot other mstruments of 
g lining hi tound m tlu house, ot about, tlic person 
ol my ol those who shall be found therein, such 
diMourv slull 1 h i\idcncc against the establiish- 
imnt until tin (oiitiary be made to appear 
lhos< who shill ippt u is witnchHes, further, aro 
jn ot< 1 1« <1 from the eonse (piemen of having been 
in/igid m unlaw tnl gaming This emu tme lit does 

not ol couiist, apply to the playing of games in 
pm iti houses ninety foi purpose's eif amusement, 
even though i htu ill pecuniary stake should bo 
addtd to tub nice tin interest of the playus. but 
when, from the In ivuichh of the Htakey, ana tlu* 
syshmitie ami i< pelted eliaiaetei ot the playing 
time eould Ik no question that the crime of 
gimbling was bung committed in point of fact, 
tin mere (liunnstiiui of tlu house ruing in othei 
nspccts a jinv ite mu , would not piotect tlio 
|>h\ci fiom tlu Ht itutoi y jm n ilt n s In ulditiou 
to tin is< oiiragt nu nt given to gambling in Scot- 
1 ind by the mb tliai bets iml money gained at 
phy could not bo move ml by an wtum, it was 
also piolubitcd by nt itute r l lie aet 1621, c 14, 
cnaetH tliat jilaying in taverns is piohibitoel under 
i pecunury penalty fen the iirst oilentc, and a 
lo>s ol li cnee tor the sec oriel Playing in private 
house s is lino forbidden, if the maste'r of ihe house 
elo ne»t pliy Hus act, Mr Bell says, js not m 
desuetude (<7 >nt l p 28), and the act of Anno, 
e 11, in ho i ir as not ic pealed, al»o epplicfl to 
Sceitlaml 

In most oi the states of Germany, gaming is 
allowed, and the extent to which it is practiced 
at the Germ in w ate ring pi v < s i« will known. 
The prim e s of tin petty sta‘» s (Ate n derive a larjje 
portion of their ie venue from tJn tenants of their 
gaming establishments, whoxe* exclusive pnvilegeB 
they gu u mtee Abstuu ts of the Uwb of different 
eeiuntritK i elating to gaming weie prepared by 
,J M Ludlow, Esq , and laid licfore the select 
(Nuimntto of the? House of f ommons They will 
bo found in a conehnspel bun in volume 3 oi 
the Political Dictionary of the Standard Library 
(Jydopadia. 

GA MHO'GF, or GAMBOGE, a gum- ream, used 
in mechcino and the arts, brought from the Bast 
Indies, and believed to l>e the produce chiefly of 
Cambogia guita, also known as Hebradtmdmn 
gambogiMts, a tree of the natural order Outturns, 
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a native of Ceylon, Slam, Cambodia, &c The 
gamboge-tree attains a height of forty feet, has 
smooth oval leaves, small polygamous flowers, and 
clustered succulent fruit The fruit is about two 
inches m diameter, sweet and eatable, and js also 
much used as an ingredient in sautes When the 



Gamboge (Jlibi ad end i on (jamhogwidr*) 
a, bark u lw or a male flowur fc, snh v n w of milt flowci 
i, an anthir with its uinbiliuiti lid 

bark of the tioo is woimihd, G exude h is i thick 
viscid yellow junt, which limbus )»y • \posun 
to the an Vnothu spuus ot tin sum gums (G 
pit tot ut) oc cius in the Mysore, and is belie ud to 
product G of suml ir <pi ilit \ r J In finest G tomes 
from .Siam - A nn i tutu U , wim h is \ti y sinuJ u , mil 
used foi the same pm post s, is obtained fioin I t\mni 
(luianuitus, a tiei of tin n itm il otelei Hupnu inn 
a native ol Mi \n o and Sunn mi 

G occius in (ommtm in time foims 1 m tnlh 
or solid ci/hudtis, 1 m pipa 01 hoi loir n/lmdns 
aud 1 in ruXiv <>i tinioiphoii't tints The Just two 
kinds aie the purest (food G contains ibout 70 
per tint of resin and JO pel i < nt ot gum the 
icmauulcu being m uU lip of woody Jilni, feeula, 
and moistuic On ev i) writing to diyinss tin 
ethereal tixtuie oi the puie gum lebin, we obtain a 
deep oiange colonic d or clieny nd substuiee, to 
which tin turns (jambutjn and iftmibodu and lii\t 
been applied Us composition is icon suited 1> 
the formal i (* 40 H .,0^, ac c aiding to Johnston (Phil 
Tunis 18.10) 

As the dote c turn ot G m quack medicines &e , is 
occasionally ot gnat medico hgil impoitauce (dc ith 
having often takm pi tec in const tpu nee of the 
administration ot Monsons piPs and hiimlvi pie 
parations), wc liny mention the following simple 
mode of pioc cduu' Digest oiu portion of tlu sus 
pectcd subbtaiiec in nleohol and motile i m etlui 
In each case, if G is piiMut, we obtain an mange 
colom ed Unctuie Tltc cthue el timtmt chopped in 

water yields, on the evaluation of the ether, a 
thm blight yellow him ot gunbogu aud, which ih 
soluble m caustic potash Tho alcoholic tincture 
dropped into watci yields a blight, op vque, yellow 
emulsion, which becomes ti an*' parent, md of i 
deep led coloui, on tlm addition ot caustic potash 
On the addition of acetate ot lead to cither ot 
those solutions, wc have a yellow precipitate of 
gambogiate of lead, similarly, sulphate of copper 
yields a brown, and tho salts of iron a dark brown 
612 


precipitate of the respective gambogmtes of copper 
and iron 

In doses of a drachm, or even less, G acts as an 
acrid poison, causing extreme vomiting and purging, 
followed by fainting and death. In small closes of 
from one to three grams, combined with aloes and 
ginger or aromatic powder, it may be given m case 
ot obstinate constipation, m cerebral affections (as 
apoplexy, or where there is an apoplectic tendency), 
in dropsy (especially if connected with hepatio 
obstruction), iml as a remedy for tape worm The 
list of G is objection d>lc when there is an irritable 
oi in tlamin itoiy condition of the stomach or uites- 
tnus, oi a tendency to abortion, and it is not very 
often pHsmbtd by orthodox practitioners. 

G is much ustd by pnintcis to pioducr a beautiful 
y<l]ow colour It is also employed for staining 
wood, and foi nuking i gold enjoined lacker for 
bliss it lus v sjully ti ictuic, is destitute of 
smell and his in no id tistc It burns wath a 
dt use smokt and in my spuks 

GAME (’irtam wild animals au selected by 
what iK tilhd the gimeliws fiom all other ani- 
mals, md piotulul, for the exclusive benefit of 
those on whose 1 mils tiny ire found Game laws 
of oik kind or anothei ( \ist in all modern countries, 
and m ment turn s tin tend* my seems evenr- 
vvhen to In to r( d(r tlnm ni(»ro stungent. In 
aw it nt turn «. oui mgs distinguished themselves 
by tin stuntv o the hmst laws, fiom which 
tin modem l im Uws aic desuiuled, but the 
uown h ls now little to do with guim , i veept where 
( < 1 1 im mount busts, pai ks, and her warrens 
in to hi ioiind, md tin sc continue to this day to 
he puvihgid pi u i m mvny it spats The game 
liws of England, Inlind, md Seotluid arc still 
quiti distnn t, uul though m the most nmtciial 
parts they ignt, yet there aie hi vt'ral peculiarities 
to he life ruled t<* Tin English statutes on the 
sub|ei t now m fmee vie the Gum Act 1 and 2 
A\ ill IV < 1J, end ita inie ndments, r > and 0 Will 

1A e JO, tud b im l 7 W ill IV c 0"), tin ISight 
Po idling Act 0 G(o IV i 00 and its amend- 
im nt 7 snd 8 A nt c ‘JM the Lareeny Act, 24 and 
J> \nt t 00 the lluth’ Killing Act, 11 and 12 
\ let c JO and the G une Licenses” Acts, 21 and 24 
^xt ( 90, uni 2 and *1 Vie t c 15 These, however, 
only' constitute the stitute 1 vvv on the subject, and 
time is interwoven with them the common law, 
both ol which lerpinc to he taken together Our 
pi (sent spite pi (eludes our giving more than the 
snbstince of the h tiling doctrines on the subject 

Llukstom laid down the doctrine, that at com- 
mon law the sole light of hunting anti killing game 
belonged to tho cimvn, and that tlu' subject could 
only cl nm this light by tracing title to the crown 
This dot tune lias hnweaci, been clearly shewn to 
be en lone ous, and Piotcssor Chnstian was the first 
to point it out It is now well settled that at com- 
mon 1 ivv the owne i of the soil, oi, if he has granted 
i It ase without reserving the right, then the lessee 
oi occupni Ins the right to kill and catch every 
wild uiimil that comes on his hinds This is still 
tin 1 iw but the game laws lme made it necessaiy 
th it the ovv ne i , or other person hav mg the legal 
light shill, before' doing so, take out a game licence 
— m othci w mils, pay a t ix to the state Not only 
is a game licence necessary m all cases, but there 
is v certain season, called the ilose season, during 
whuh it is unlawful foi every person, whether 
h iv ing the legal right or not, to catch or kill game. 
(} une is defined to include the following animals 
only— v 17 , hares, pheasants, partridges, grouse, 
lie* ith game, moor-ganie, black game, and bustards. 
The close season applies only to the winged game, 
so that hares can be lawfully killed alf the year 
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round But no game must be killed on Sunday? 
or Chnstmas-dajjr; to do so, subjects the offender 
to a penalty of £5 Though the above annuals 
alone are game, the game acts also protect certain 
other animals — viz., woodcocks, snipes, quads, land- 
rails, and conies, that is to say, any person illegally 
trespassing m pursuit of these* may be fmeef £2 
The eggs of game art also protected In general, 
the game laws consist nit rely of a network of 
penalties directed ag mist these illegal trespasses, 
and these mil be more propeily stated under the 
head of Poaching (q v ) Trosp issoh m the night 
tame, in pursuit oi game, aio punished more sc \ uel\ 
than those m tin chiytime, md when tin re arc 
several persons a* ting togetlui cvc.ec ding five, tlu 
penalties arc increased, and still more so whin the 
poachers are armed with duigerous w< ijhjiis and 
use violence 

As between landlord uid t( nant, the gem ral rule 
is, til at, if tht re is no provision to the eontiarj m 
the lease, the tenant Ins the < vclusne right to kill 
the game, and not the Undloid, hi nee, tin lmd 
lord, in order to pn serve the right, must always 
introduce an evpicss cl mso m th< lc is( foi Ins 
protection Winn that is dmir, then tin tmuit 
may be pumslnd like otlui persons foi no idling 
Formerly, it w is at tt mpt» d to piotc < 1 1 unis ignmst 
poachers hy fitting spring gun-* md muitiips 
and the English omits \uu nulund i* » hold this 
to be legal But to put an end to all doubt, a 
statute w us passe d, md is now m fori < , vvlin h 
cjcprt mh1\ prohibits spring ^uns * \< i pt t • » piotiit 
dwelling housm ^21 md J’lVul c 100 s M) 

lu oichr to diM ountuianu po idling gillie is 
declared to be not ihgd utnh of sib ixuptby 
licensed garrn ile ih is tln> bieuci cost 4 L2 I hi 
game dealer can only liux lus gum fiom hi i used 
sportsmen, uni it is m oilctuf lot ui\ ot tin pnblu 
to buy gam t except from tin si Jmnsid d( ib rs or 
to soli g vine without a lu cure , bill sportsnu u im 
not prohibited fiom making pie scuts of game to 
any person 

As rcgauls <fam< h<<w '•>, tin sc m now of two. 
kinds oik is mnuil, iml costs tl, tin otlui lists 
about h ill tho y ( ir, and cost i VI A gum k< ( j»< i s 
liecMico costs t2 J hi si lice no s air m m s« uy , not 
merely to kill gmn, but ilso to kill dm w<od 
cocks, snipes, quails, limb ids, uni conn s or i ibbits 
An exemption, how t \u, exists, is ugude Inns iml 
rabbits, when tin imm r oz ooupui kills tins' on 1 
lus own cm lust d ^lonrid, oi dm eta another person 
to do so, m which c w no limit e is lints' »i\, 
but this exemption only appln j when the lands 
arc enclosed or f< uced, mil the owmi or occupm 
has otherwise the hid light to kill the hues 
and rabbits No burnt is it quirt d for mtidy 
hunting with stagboimrK, greyhounds, or b< aglcs, 
or killing dur in on* s own ptrk Moreovu, 
attendants oi friends going out with hum si d spoils 
men, provided the si nnidy assist ui 1 do not pi ty 
a principal part, do not rc quirt a bunco Hut m 
all other cases it rt quirts i lnt net not only for 
killing, but ioi pursuing game, or tvui for lifting 
and taking away dt wl gum from a highway or 
held. Assessed taxis must dso 1 m pud for dogs - 
viz,, for each dog 12* Sc* on the ton going sub 
jects, Paterson’s Game ktv s of the Unit'd Kmrjd*nn 

The policy of the gone liws has often been 
questioned Mr Bright obtained a committee of 
the House of Commons in 184 j, who examined the 
subject. These laws aic represented, on the one 
hand, to be for too stringent, to be badly admin- 
istered by interested justices, and, laHtly, to bi 
opposed to the moral sentiments of the lower 
orders, who persist in treating such offences as 
venial, if not praiseworthy* Oil the other hand. 

owners of land say that they are entitled^ to pro- 
tection against trespassers, and this I« s tJteeiUy 
way by which they can be protected. ' * ‘ , 

In Scotland, sevenl of the foregoing statute, 
such as the Night Poaching Act* and the me 
Licences’ Act, also apply There is a similar tot as 
to day poaching vi/ , 2 and 3 Will IV o 68, and 
as to h ires 11 and 12 Viet c 30 Tho provisions ’ 
m thi English act as to game dealers and the sals' 
of game also apply But in Scotland, not only a 
gain* eirtiluato but i qualification, is requisite to 
enable ,i person to shoot, except ho has the permis- 
sion ot j qn ihlu d person So it is m Ireland, but 
not in Lnglmd In hcotlind, the close season 
difhrs slightly fiom that of England, and bo does 
the detmition of game The law as between land- 
lord and tmint is also so far difFeri*nt, that the 
presumption is tlu reverse in Scotland, for if 
nothing is sud m the least\ the light to the game 
hi longs to tin 1 uidloid, ami not to tho tenant. 

V ti n uit li is also a i lglit of action against the 
lindloril bu ixccssive jut serving, it t xtroorduiary 
mjiu y is thereby done io his crops- i right which 
does not i vist in h ngl mil m li eland See* Paterson’s 
Gauu hunt, hum’s Gann tan * 

1 u In 1 md the 1 iw n m irly the s ime in substance 
with th it oi rngland , but then aie distinct statutes 
and minor dill* rmees as to tlu cjuahlicutuui to kill 
yum is to tlu diimition of game oi ilosc turn, &c. 

S< t L'atuson s Gam* law v, la vingt’s (lam* lawn 

GAMMA GAMME, oi GAMMUT, the name 
giun to tlu H\stim ot iiiusii al notation invented 
by Guido tlu iirst noli ot which lu called by tho 
(iiok 1< tti i («irnnn Latci, thu whole scale got 
tlu num of (> 11111111 , but it alb rw nils fell into 
ibsusi with Gimlo’s Sulims ition In modem music, 
tin turn is implied to tin scab or compass of wind 
msti mm nts 

GAMMA ltUS, a ginus of Crustacea of tho 
fti etion Ldi tojih 
thafma (q v ) met 
older Aw/dttporfa, 
oi wliu li one 

Hpi ( li s, G pnf> r y j 'iirc 

is evtmmly coin / 

num n spnngs and / 
muht in 1 uit u n, / J 
jnrtuululy when* ^ 

di < lying vi gi t ibli VAN (| 
matte i liis in <u 
midittd It g* tic- ijA 
r illy ki i ps in u tin * 

bottom , swims on ] refill water Shrimp ( Gammarus 
its side with a kind pulex), magmind 

of ]< rking motion, 

mil feeds on de id tishe h or any other animal matter 

It is some time s i illid the Ei esh watfr Shnmp 

GAM HUN Sie Govuuioov 

GANI> See Gw M 

GA'NI)I\, i hi lutiful town oi Spain, in tho 
proviim of Vahncia, and J4 miles soutli south-east 
of thi town of that num, stands on the left bank 
of thi Ahoy, about two milis troin the* sea It is 
well built, with stmts regular and spacious, is 
surround'd with walls and towers, has numerous 
ci ch si isti< d c ihlu r s, and a magnificent elucal palace* 
adorned with gilding and (truhjov or coloured tiles. 

Its gardens arc fertile md lnfuiiant beyond desonp- 
turn It has manufactures of Unun, woollen, and 
siikc*n f dines, mid a trade m nee, hemp, silk, and 
timbu Pop 6f>00 

GANDO 1st, A kingdom or empire of Stidail, 
situated on both sules of the Niger It is bounded 
on the north-west by the empire of Songhay md on 

in 
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the south-east by the empire of S6koto It con 
sists of the provinces of Western Kebbg Matin, 
Zab6rma, DGndrna, parts of Gurma, Borgu, and 
Yoruba, Yatin, and Ntipe The country is fertile, 
and the yegetation m many placcB luxuriant The 
principal productions arc the yam, the date, and 
the banana. The inhabitants are of th< Fid all 
(q v ) race, and mostly Mohammedans When l)r 
Barth Visited G in 1853, the monarch or sultan 
was Khalilu, nephew of the gteat reformer liniim 
Othman (see Fujlau) He is described by tli it 
traveller as a ‘ man without energy, ai most 
inaccessible to a European and a Christian ’—living, 
in fact, m a state of nrionkiMh seclusion and « inplo> | 
mg a younger brother to ‘ kc< p up a i * rtain show of ! 
imperial dignity’ It is not surprising tint undrrj 
such a ruler Dr Barth should lmd ‘ most of tin 

S *ovmces plunged into an abyss of anairhy* 2d, j 
AifDO, a city, and rapitd of tht abov* kingdom I 
lies m a narrow \ alley, surround*. *1 uni comm indid 
by hilly chains ‘It is inttrsic tid,* y i>s I)i Birth, 

4 from north to simtli by tin broid uul shallow l>< <1 
of a torrent, which exlubitid fine pistui* gmunds of 
fresh succulent herbagt, wink it was skirt'd on 
both sides by a dense bolder of luxuriant a « g« tatiou, 
whuh altogether is much ijcIki m tbisplwcthin 
either m Sokoto, or Wiuno, In. mg nurp iss* d only by 
the fine vegetable ornament of Kano ’ The in It rioi 
of the place is very pleasant and animat* d, and tin 
inhabitants are industrious and hucci saful m tin 
nianufoctuic of cotton cloth 

- GANDOLFO See Castei Gamioi fo 

GANGA, or SAND GROUSE (Ptnw.lt i), a genus 
of gallium c ous buds, of tin family Trtiaonula, 
closely allied to grouse and ptirnugau, but distm 
guishcd by a pointed tad The tots arc not ft ithoud 
The species aie nativ* s chiefly of tin \v um puts of 
Asia and of Africa, and an most abundint m arid 
sandy plains Two spicns, the Banded Sand groust 
(r aruxanus) and tin I’mtukd Sand gi ous* (P 
aetariua), arc found m the south of Bui opt The 
latter species is very abundant on tin uul plains of 
Persia In Europe, it is found as f n i until is tin 
south of Fiance, chiefly in tlu sterile Louth's It is 
always to be seen m tlio markets of M idud The 
Banded Sand grouse is abunduit oil the v ist steppes 
of the* south of Russia Tht \fnean spteies of this 
genus are often to be se on in 1 ugo flocks ncai places 
to winch they rt sort to di ink 

GANGA SAGOR, a low swampy island at the 
mouth of the gnat western or holiest branch of the 
Ganges, particularly sacred m tlio estimation of 
tho Hindus Multitudes of pilgnms annually resort 
to it, at tho time of full moon, m November and 
in January Infanticide formeily took place to a 
vast extent at these festival#, but uj now prohibited 
by the British government 

GANGES, a river prominent alike in the religion 
and in the geography of tho Fast, divide*#, at 
least towards the sea, India in its hugest Bense 
into the two grand divisions of Hithei and Fartlmt 
Its entire length is more than 15(X) miles Its 
general direction during tho first half of its course 
& south east, it then flows east thiough the plain 
of Bengal, as far as Raj Timbal, a distance of about 
400 miles, after which it again proceeds in a south 
eastern direction, and enters the sea through a 
multitudinous delta For tho purposes of detailed 
description, the Btream, which exhibits such a great 
variety of phases m the different parts of its course 
may be conveniently broken down into fr* flec- 
tions (1) from its springs to Gangotri , 

Gangotri to Hurdwar , (3) from Hnrdw 'gh 

a '4) from Allahabad to See> 
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head of the Delta; 0 from Seebgunge, or the head 
of the Delta, to the Bay of Bengal * 

From %ts Springs to Gangotri.— The Bhageerettee, 
Bhagiratho, or Bhaghireti, generally regarded an 
the true G , rises m Gnrhwiu, near lat. 30“ 64' N , 
and long 79® T E, from a snow ‘field imbedded 

• between three mountains of about 22,000 feet m 
] height The actual spot from which it is seen to 
| issue is itself 13,800 feet above the sea After a 

• course of ten miles, throughout which the torrent 
| is till but inaccessible, it reaches the temple of 

Gangotri, tho first work of man on its banks, at 
au ek vat 10 n of 10,300 feet, so as to have descended 
ibout *150 feet m a mik — From Gangotri to Jluid- 
wnr - After a run of seven miles, the stream 
| is joined on the light by tin. .lahnuvi, consider- 
1 ibly Hrgcr lb m itself, in lat 31* 2' N and long 
i78 u 54' E, and tin united waters, 13 miles 
I further down, bur»t through the Himalaya Proper, 
in bit 30° 59* N , and long 78° 45* E Stall 90 
miles lowu, it iecci\(S tlio Alukrmnda with a 
volume one half gi eater than its own, and here 
it lirst receives tin name Ganges A distance of 
17 miles more carrns the still rapid current down 
to Hurdw ir, on tin veigc of the great plain of 
Hindustan, at an i k\ it ion of 1021 feet, shewing 
i descent ot f )27t» hit in 157 miles, oi of nearly 60 
i< < t m a mil< — Fro ti Hvrdwat to Allahabad — This 
jmitmn of the riv im isurmg 4SS miles, and 
ivcragmg a till ot -2 iueh«s in a mile, is beset 
almost throughout by skoals and r ipids It is 
navigiblt, however for met ci ift the whole way 
to Huidw ir, for pissuigei steam* is to within 100 
miles ot the mount un*, iud for loadul barges up to 
(’lwnpoit, wlmh is 140 milts above Allahabad. 
This 1 ist mentioned nty stinds at the oonfluenco 
ot the (1 ami tht Jumna —From Allahabad to 
heeht/umjt, ot flu land of the Delta — Tins, the 
longest of the five divisions of the stieam, measutes 
503 links in length, and has a tall ot about live 
mtlitsm a mil* .Notwithstanding many shoals, it 
is pri< tie able throughout, * von m th^ driest season 
of tin >ear, foi v< sst Is drawing fullj 18 inches 
\bout 2^0 miles below Allahabad, the G is joined 
on the left by the Ghogia, having previously 
m mod the Guiuti on the same side, and the 
'Ions and the Kuiumnasbi on tho right About 
h elf w ay be tween Allah ibad and the Ghogra is 
the city of Benares Between the Ghogra and 
Set b gun go, the principal ifflucnts aie tht* Bone on 
the right, and the Gunduk and the Coosy or Sun 
Kosi, on the 1* ft Along this entire section, the G 
\ anes largely both in breadth and in depth, accord- 
ing to the season of the year and the state of the 
w itu —Fiotn tbcebqunge, ox the head of the Delta, 
to flu Ban of Bengal — If lore the descent, along a line 
of 28 J miles, averages about three inches in a mile 
Hitherto swollen by its feeders, the G now begins 
to send off branches, parting at Seebgunge with 
tho Bhagrutti, and next, 70 miles further down, 
with the Jeilinghi, at the town of the same name, 
which, after separate courses of about 120 miles 
each, unite to form the Hoogly of Calcutta. Below 
the point of departure of the Jellingln, it throws 
out similar offsets, the Marabhanga, the Gorae, the 
Chundiu, and the Kirtynassa. Meanwhile, this 
waste towards the nght is in a great measure com- 

{ xmsafctd by affluents on the left, more especially 
>y various channels of the Brahmaputra — the two 
gicit net works of waters intertwining themselves * 
together m a maimer too complex for delineation, 
and at last indenting a long line of coast with at 
i least 20 estuaries The mouth of the Hoogly, the 
i most available of all the branches of the G. as the 
! means of communicating with the outside world, m 
hn lat. 21° 40* K, and long 88° R By rift* largest 
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ships reach Diamond Harbour, while vessels of con- 6(1,000 eons, who m fan m became m many Im, 
mdurable burde?|tWC8nd to Chandernagore, Between Aaamanias, however, in growing up, waraddieted 
tiie Hoogly end the G, above the Delta, there are to cruel practices, and was thereto MijiM 
'two routes When the water is high, the Bhagrutti by his father from the kingdom. Hts son WHS 

and the JeUinghi afford the requisite facilities , Ansumat, who thus became heir to the throne of 

but in the dry season, the intercourse is mam- Ayodhvi Now, it happened that Sagara rested 
tamed by the Sunderbund or Sunderbass Passage, to perform a great horse sacrifice , and in acoord- 
a circuitous course to the north-east, which opens auce with the sacred law, chose for this purpose a 
into the Ghundm. beautiful horse, which he confided to the care of 

As a whole, however, the G is incapable of being Ansum&t But while the latter was engaged in thrift 

•definitely described. It varies not merely from initiatory rites of the sacrifice, a huge serpent 

reason to season, but also from year to year emerged from the soil, and carried off the horse to 
From year to year it exchanges old passages for , the infernal regions Thereupon, Sagara, being 
new" ones, more particularly m the alluvial basin of j informed of the obsti action which had befallen his 
its lower sections Even as far up is Futteli}>ore, ! pious uuclert iking, ordered lus 00,000 sons "to 
immediately above Allahahul, this chaiacUustic is iccuvci the hoist fiom the subterranean robber, 
remarkably exemplified The livei has in this part These then Bet to woik, digging the earth, and 
-abed of the average width of foiu miles, within the striking tirroi into all creation Having explored, 
limits of which it changes its course annually, m j for many yuus, the infernal regions, they at last 
the lapse of four or five years shifting from the^one i found the sac ml home gi.izmg, and watched by a 
limit to the other Between season and season, } fury Hamt, in whom they 1 ecogiused the serpent, tho 
again, the lluetuations aie stdl mort conspicuous j cause of then troubles Enrage d, they attacked him , 
To take Benares as in instance, tlic streun langea, but tiie saint, who was no ntlni being than Vishnu, 
according to the time ot the year fiom 1100 ieet to [at once reduced them to ashes Waiting m vain 
3000 feet m breadth, and from 35 feet to 78 fact m j for the ictuin of his sous Sagara sout his grandson, 
depth Lower down, the vicissitudes without lx mg Annum it, m dearth of them and the Hacred horse, 
more striking in thtmsthes pioducu nunc striking J Vnsuxuat wmt, and hooii ascertained the fate of his 
results About the close of .July, a considerable j relit i\< s , but when - lumdtul of lus duties— die 
proportion oi the Delta toims an inundation of mon wished to spi inkle < ons» 1 1 ited water on their ashes, 
than 100 miles m diameter, pre suiting nothing to so is to enable the u souls to i we* to heaven, Garuda, 
the eye but \dlig<s and tues, and ciaft ot every the bnd of Vislum and brother of Humati, came m 
sort To prevent oi uutigito tins evil, expensive ( sight, md tol«l AiiHiim.it that it was improper for 
dams have he eii constituted, hiving collectively a . linn to use terrestrial watei for such a libation, 
length ol above 1000 miles Tilt inline nee ot the j and tint lie ought to pi ovule the water of the 
tides extends, it the diy hi uon, a distance ot G uig4, the In ivenly daughter of llimnvat (the 
240 nnles trorn the hc.l The iiimmium quantity j Himalaya) Ansum it, bowing to the lushest of the 
of water delivered per second has been estimate cl > king ot buds, went homo with the liorao to Sagara, 
at 3(>,34) cubic feet, anel the maximum it 404/208 j and tin sacrifice being achieved, Sagara strove to 
cubic feet. Like all rive is that overflow then cause the dt scent of tlic Gangfl, but all lua devioea 
banka, the G holds m Hutspe nsion a largo idnux rtmaine el fiiutle ss , and aftoi 30,000 years, he went 
ture of mud and Band— foieign elements eminently to In wen JSoi was Ansumat more successful in 
unfavourable to ate‘om nivigation, as causing (puck lus attempt with tlic iuslcntie‘H lit' perfoimed for 
wear and decay of the cocks and \alves of the the s line purpose , not Ins son IJ wilt] »a, who, obeying 
engines It has been computed that it delivers, llu liw of time, after -10,000 ycais, went to tho 
on an average*, annually into the sea 534,000,000 he ave u of indra Dwilipa had ohtiuned a son, 
tons of solid matter named Bhagtmtlia. lie, too, was eager to obtain 

Amongst the rivers which at the ilawual and the the d< %e<nt oi the' G uigd inti baling completed a 
Paurdmc period of India weio held in pee nil ir , eouise 4 severe luste ntie s, he obtained the favour 
sanertity by the nation, the G — ejr, as it is calif d, of Brahman, a ho told him he would yield to Ins 
the Guvqd (hiuinmc) - undoubtedly occupied tin pruye rs, pie>\ ieh d that iSiva (yoimuted to rcsceivo tho 
foremost lank. in the vedic pen. try, it jh hut , sirred mur on lus head, as tile oirth would be too 
■seldom mentioned, andwlunevci its name oejins, I fee bio to be ir its fall when eoming from heaven 
whether in the hymns of tho Ittquda oi the And now Bhagiralha n roman need his pe n nice, 

ritual text of the Yajvrved/t y no legendary fact or I until Niv a couHintcd, and told th< GangflL to descend 

mythical nairatnc is conn ectcd with ib. Noi does J from lii-av ( n The river obeyed, but, enraged at 
the law-book of Mum justify the conclusion that j his command, she assumed a form of immense sizai, 
its author was acquainted with any of the myths j and mcrcasixl hu celerity, thinking thus to carry 

which connect this nvei in the epic poems and m him off to thr infernal regions Yet the god 

the Pur&nas with the Pantheon of Ludia. The j becoming await of her intentions, caught and 
•earliest, and by tar the most poetic a 1 legend of the j cut ingltd her m Ins mittod hair, out of winch she 
G, occurs in that masterpiece of Sanscrit poetry, 1 could find no means of extricating herself though 
the J£dmdifa?ia We give its substance, because it | eimig there fo i many years Nor would she have 
explains the principal epithets by which this nver | been released, had not Bhaghatha, by his renewed 
is spoken of, or invoked, in ancient and modem I penance , appe am d tin god, who then allowed her to 
Hindu poctiy, and because it maybe loikcd upon , eh bund from Ins head m seven streams — HlGdmt, 
as the type of the many fiblcs which refer to l lf lvmt, and Ealnii,whu h went eastwards , undSltA, 
the purifying and supernaturil properties of its J .Suchakshua, and Smdku, which went westwards, 
waters. There lived, says the n&md ifana, in i whilst the seventh stream followed Bhagtratha 
Ayodhyft (the modern Outle), a king, by the name win rev or lie proceeded. Byfc it so happened that 
of Sagara, who had two wives, Kesini and Sumati , the king on lus jourw y passed by the hermitage 
bat they bore him no issue. He therefore repaired of an iraBcible saint whose name was Johan, 
to the Himalaya , and after a hundred years’ severe The latter seeing the Gangk overfloodmg tn her 
austerities, Bnngu, the saint, became favourable arrogance the precincts ol his sacrificial spot, and 
to hia wishes, and granted him posterity Kesini destroying his sacred vessels, became impatient, and 
bore byy a sou, who was named Asamanjas, and drank up all her waters, thereupon all the gods 
gnmata brought forth a gourd, whence sprang became terrified, and promised him that, infjmire, 
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the Gangft, would pay him filial respect, and become two sons. He therefore convoked a council of hig 
his daughter, if he would restore her again to ministers, when, of a sudden, a wulture and his 
existence Quieted by this promise, .Tahnu then mate flew rtito the hall, to the surprise of the whole 
allowed her to flow out from nis ear, and there fore assembly Questioned about the purpose of their 
she is still colled J&hnavt, or the daughter of Tub nix visit, they lephed that, having witnessed the evil 
But, because Bhagtratha, by dint of his excrtious, luck of the two princes m a former birth, they now 
enabled his ancestors, now sprinkled with the came to rejoice in their happiness The king's 
waters of the Gangd, to ascend to heaven, Brahman curiosity hiving been roused, tne male vulturo then 
allowed him to consider her as bis daughter, s\ he n< c said, that in the age called Dw&para, the two princes 
she is railed Bhflgiratld And she is also c alh d the h id lx en two men of low caste, called Goto and San- 
river of ‘the three piths,’ because her w it« vh flow I gai i md wlun de id, wc ic brought before Yama, the 
in heaven, on eirth, and pcrvidtd tin subt< 1 1 m< m * judge of flit dead, who sentenced them to be thrown 
regions — Such is the account of the l'amAifana, j into i fearful bell Tluir lives had indeed been 
and its substance is repeated by the Mahtihhm ata ' fmltlcss, no sm had been committed by them, but 
and several of tin Pm'luas, though tin > eliffii iu via never they gave alms, tiny diel not offer them to 
the names of tho stre inn fount d in lm descent i BrAhnuni uid thus lobbing the latter of the 
by the Gangft, some (for mstime, tin 1 idinu md piopeity w Inch otherwise would have come to him, 
rdjyw Pwrano) rt fltnc ting the. ir inunbei Tiom stun tin y bet nut candidates for lic*ll lfe, the \ ulturc, 
to lour, called by tin Vidinu Put aim SitV, Alik i had (unit to the simo pine, because, when being a 
nand.V, Chakshu, and Bluidi l \ fmthu drvution noble BrWinniin, Sarv isa, he sbghtcd his parents, 
from the original myth w is c msed by sedan in Now the pc nod of tlu ir se rtoncc having expired, he 
influence, for, win u is in tin luhiah/ana, the w is it bom us a me mbt r of the \ulture tribe, which 
Gangfl, Hpnngs from tin Himi\ it (Jinn d ly a), whose 'is living on the flesh of the dead, whereas they 
daughtei, then foie, sin is, uni where is >Si\ i plays! bee une a loujdi of lot lists Out c, howtvei, a hum* 
the most pioimmnt part in In 1 eh scent to e irtli, Jc un irost uidthnw the locusts into the Ganges, 
tho Vishnu Put Ana issigns lm sounc to the mil. time tiny died, but lining found their death m 
of the guat too of Vishnu’s It ft tout, and allows tin w itci of the met wlueli destroys all guilt, tho 
8iva merely to receive one of lie i brine Ins on Ins sc rv mts of Vislinu < mu with hrav enly ehandts to 
head r J lu following pasMigc fiom this I'nibi i conduct tin m to Ins tovn II i\ mg stayed there up 
will shew the* ldt is of the Vishmutc sect on the to tlic t ml ot the tlnrd 1 'pa, tiny were* bidden by 
histoiy and the ptopertn s of this nv 1 1 ' From that Brahmin It » enjoy the isclves in the* paradise of 
third region oi the* atmo phne, <>i aeit ol V islmu, indi i md aft»r accrtun time the y wore reborn m 
proceeds the stu im tint wishes aw iy all sin, the t tmily ot Nlanoblidii, ultiinitcly to rule Ins 


the river Gan ]i A, cmlnowiud with tlu uuginnts of couutiy \11 the hyinm iddiissrd to the Ganges* 
the nymphs ol heave n, who luve h^kuIi cl in Ini uul a rcmaikahlo one occms m the* same dm- 
wateis Having hu source in tin mil of tlu gu at hi on of tin Padma PtnAna — partly allude to tin* 
toe of "Vishnu s hit loot Dlituii (Si\ i) n \« isis j legends men tumid be feu* or to otln r feats of purili- 
her, and sustains lici diy and mgbt devoutly on c it ion vvoikc d by tin swiedvvatu of this river Its 


his head, and tinner* tlu seven Kudus pi utise tin ellu uv d< enn d liowe\u, gre itest at the spot 
txeiciSes ot austonty mini w etc is, \m itlun*, tin n jwlnn tlu G inges joins the \ uuun i, oi lumni, at 
braided locks with lm wives r l h* cub of tin | Vllaliibul uul -tin 1 tile r nvei having previously 
moon, encompissfd I»y lu i u c umul ited nun nt, j lecuud the Su isw iti lx low De ihi - wlitiein reality 
cicnycs augmented Instil fiomlni contut J’ailin^ J tin waters oi tin line c s w red in» ? 3 meet In some 


fiom on high, is she issues iiom tin moon, slu 
alights on tilt summit of >h in, aud tin nu flows to 
the four quarters of the cutli foi its pimhe ition 
The 81 til, AlakanimU, Glukshn, uul lihulrA ui 
four brant h< s of but oik mei, divnhd molding to 
the icgumfl tow irds which it pro< ce<ls 'Pile lu inch 
that is known os AlakainndA was hoi in affection 
ately by Siva, upon Ins lu id, for moic th m i Inin 
drul yeais, md vv is tlu rive r winch i used to he i\ en 
the sinful sons of Sigai i by washing tin n ashes 
The offc lifts of my miu who bitlns m tins mu 
aro immediately e vpi itid, and unpuc td< nted v ntm 
is engendered Its watt is olleied by sons to tin ir 
aucestois m f nth for l hut yc us yield to the 1 liter 
rarely att unable gi itification Alcn of the twice 
bom orders, who ofhi saeiiiiee m tins me? to the 
lord of saeiiiiee, Pimisliott mi i, ohtuii whitoui 
they desire, cither here* or m lu i\tn Nunt* who 
aro purified fiom all evil by hithmg in its w ate is, 
and whose nuiuls are intent on Kes^vi (Vishnu), 
acquire thereby final liberation This suittl stieam, 
heard ot, dosiied, seen, touched, bitlicd in, oi hymned 
•day by day, sanctities all be mgs, md those who, 
even nt a distance of a hundred leagues, exclaim 
"GaugAjGmgA,^ atone foi the suis committed dui mg 
three pn vious liv os ’ How fai the belut cxpi eased 
m the latter passage w 18 cirrud at a period prob- 
ably succeeding that of tho composition of the 
Vishnu Put Ana may be sceutrom a legend w T hirh 
Occurs iu the Kt i yd yog am m, the sixth division of 
tho Padma Put Ana This Purftua relates that a 
king, Alauobhadra, having grown old and weak, 
read ved upon dividing his kingdom between his 


u m i st nt itums of >Si v i, tlu G mgil is been in his 
bin, and the nur issuing fiom her mouth , she is 
also pn lured as Mooi tells in tlu Hindu Pantheon , 
is p u t ot tin Inn max sailed triad of the rivers 
just n mu d, whin sin is white, and bears the 
foi che id maik of Sn i, on he*r light is Saraswatt, 
ltd, and with i roll «> f pq»er in hci hand, on her 
hit, Y umiu A, as Lakshini, the deity of this liver, 
bint , and bolding a guide n jar Tho whole group is 
mling on i fish , the fish, the clothing of the god- 
ch^sts, and tlu glory tnenclmg tlitn heads, being 
of gold Gmgi is dso consult i cd as the mother 
of tilt god of \l ir Set iv \lvTIKl \ A. 

GANGES CANAL, i modern mutition, in some 
me asui o, ot tin moic ant nut works of the kind on 
the Imnn i (q v ), has tv\o mam objects m view — 
tht luigitmgoi the l)o ib, and the avoiding of the 
dillu ultics iu tlu uaMgation of the river above 
Cawnpoie I xt< mling, on the ngbt of the Ganges, 
fiom liurdw ir tt> the city last mentioned, it 
im isun s, including its blanches, 810 miles — 350 for 
the trunk, md 460 for the oflsets. In its course, it 
uossts tht* Solaui on perhaps the most magnificent 
aqueduct m the world This noble work, erected 
at a cost of i. 300,000, consists of fifteen arches, each 
li i\ mg a span of 50 feet, while tht piers, sunk 20 
hot below the bed of the stream, are protected on 
every side against the force of the current by 
ingeniously compacted masses of piles and stones. 

GANGLION, an Anatomy See Brain and 
Nervous S\ stem \ 

GANGO'TRI, a temple erected on the highest 
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accessible spot cm the Gances (q v ), about 10,000 j 
feet above the level of the sea, stands on the 
right bank of the river, here called the Bhagirathi, 
about ten miles from its source Immediately m 
front, the stream expands into a small bay, which 
is subdivided into pools, taking their names respec- 
tively from Brahma, Vishnu, and other gods of the 
native mythology Though the water is specially 
sacred, and ablution peculiarly ellu acious, yet, from 
various causes, the pilgrims ait by no means nume 
rous Besides the length and ruggulness of the 
journey, and the difficulty of procuring subsistence 
by the way, there is no accommodation for visitors, 
the only dwelling house in the locality 1 m mg ckcu 

led by the officiating Brahmins Superstition, 

owever, has found a mutely m the exportation ot 
flasks of the holy element, sealed by tin attendant 
pnests 

GA'NGRENE the loss of v itality in a part of the 
living bod^ , whether external or internal, the pait 
becoming often, m the first matinee, moio or 1ms 
red, hot, and painful, tin n livid, and finally duk 
and discoloured, black oi olm grc.en, according to 
circumstances, and putri smit attc i wine h a sc par 
atmn takes place gi nluiliy between tin In mg uid 
dead parts, md if the patient suiuve the disoi 
gamstd and lifeless texture m tin own oil, md the 
part hfals by the formition of i ( icatiix (q v ) <»r 
scar, inelie eitmg the loss ot substiiKc (tingriin is 
an occasional loiistqiiLiici oi Inflanun ition (q v), 
but is often Use) dete mimed by mme speeiUe. cairne h, 
such as Typhus Fevei oi Liysipelvs (q \ ) some 
times, also, by the action of poisons on the system, 
and not unfrupuntly by disc vse oi obutriu turn ol 
the artcni s of i p irt Thit> 1 ist is e k|h 1 1 illy the < aso 
m the fonn calle d semh gangrene (« ingtem admits 
only to a slight extent of lmdieil tie itnn nt but 
then) is sometimes i necessity for surgic d inter 
ference, to preserve a useful stump, oi to oust 
bkeding Gonoi illy spe iking tlu* stieugth mu t be 
mamtamedby i noumhmg but not toe» stmml iti»« 
diet, anel the part eaie till ly pieserved from e xtuu il 
injury, and trom changes of tempe lature 

GANGWAY (Sixon, r/ainfun/) the entrance to i 
ship There ib i gmi'way erne ieh sole « onHistmg 
of steps or (hits n uleel to the pi inks of tin 
side, up which, by aid of i lope, it is nceessary to 
climb When, however, i vessel is in hirbeun, a 
portable flight of af< pt>, celled m a< e ommoel ition- 
laddcr, is usually hoisted out, by which the asiuit 
is sufficiently c isy 

GAN HWUY, or NU VN HOLE erne of the five 
eastern provinces of China Biopci It is intern cte el 
by the Yangtze hiaug, on which river iN capital, 
Gan king foo, is sit luted In the south caste i n 
parts of the province aic omc extensive tea pi uita 
tions, anel it also produce s nu grim, and a limited 
quantity of silk Bop according to the census of 
18J2, 34,168,059 , irui 48,401 square mile 9 

GANJA'M, a town in the sub presidency of. 
MadraB, stands on the left bank of the Hosikoila, | 
imm ediately abov e its enti anct into the Bay of 
Bengal, in lat 19° 23 ' N , anel long 85° 7' E. it | 
was once the capital ot the district of its own | 
name, and was remarkable for its fine buildings 
But m 1815, when the town was visited by deadly 
fevers and agues, ail the public establishments 
were removeef to Chicacok (q v ) , the fort and 
cantonments gradually fell into ruin, and the place 
sank into decay 

GAN JAM, the district mentioned m the pre- 
ceding article, lies on the north west coast of the 
Bay of Bengal, immediately to the south of Cuttack, 
stretching in N (at. from 18° 1J to 19° 52\ and in 
XL long* from 83° 5<y to 85° 15', and containing 5400 


square miles, and 926,930 inhabitants. The chief 
products are nco, maize, sugar-canes, millet* pulse, 
oil-seeds, wax, gums, dye stuffs, and arrowroot* On 
tho northern boundary is the salt-lake C rofa s 
42 miles long, 16 broad, and only 6 feet deep. The 
country docs not offer a single haven to ships of 
any burden Small vessels, however, may enter the 
Hosikoila. 

GANJEH Slc Eli/aboopou 

GANN AT, a town of France, in tho department 
of \llior, is pk isantly situated on the Andelot, a 
tnbutai> of tho \llui, nurnl lulls covered With 
vines md tmibt l tre es, .U milt b south south w r eflt of 
Moulms In forme i timers it was fortified by walls 
and elite lie's, flu Utter being supplied with W'ater* 
by the stuam on which tin town stands G has 
timicruB ind blew ones, ami a trade m com, wine, 
and cattle Pop 5055 

GANNET {Sit hi) a gtims of web footed birds, 
of the' f innly Pdtuundo , liaving a lemg, strong, 
ionic il hill, tlu lace and throat naked, the feet 
with four toes, tines' before and one behind, all 
united by the \v»b To this genus the Booby (q v ) 
belongs Auotliei spe ties is tho Common G, or 
Sol ax ('UUM (S JJaviana), a bud which broods on 



(Vnnmon G mne t, or V>lan Goose (Suki llamtva) 


insular locks in the northern seas, anel migrates m 
w mtei to w inner uwl even tropical rigions Tho 
name <S ohn or Solnnif Goohc ih frr,m Solent, an old 
mme of tlu English Channel The entire length of 
the <«■ is .bout three fut, its guioal coloui nulk- 
wbiti, tlu crown and luck of Ihe bead pale yellow, 
the (pull fe ithe is of the wings 1)1 u k Th« G lava 
i sually a single egg, of a cli ilky white colour, the 
young bud whf n m wly li it< hul, h is i naki<l bluish- 
blvck skin, but soon beeonifs cove ml with a tluck 
white down bo tint Jt resembles a jeweler nuff, 
oi i miss of eotton, mdwlnn the true feathers 
appear, they ite black, with lines anel spots of 
dull white, bo that the plumage of the young w 
very unlike that of the miturc bird The' (f is 
long lived, and takes about four years to come to 
maturity Its motions on land arc very awkward , 
but it is a bird of very powerful wmg and graceful 
flight. It extends its flight to great distances from 
tlu io<kB which it inhabits, pursuing shoals chiefly 
of such fish as swim Heir the surface, particularly 
hf mug, pilchards, and others of the same family. 
The pre etnee of a shoal of pilchards often becomes 
known to the Cornwall fishermen from the attend- 
ant gaxmets The G may often be teen sailing in 
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the air, when suddenly, seeing a fish, it falls, with 
unerring precision, perpendicularly upon it Gannets 
are sometime* taken by means of a board with a fish 
fastened to its upper surface, made to float a little 
beneath the surface of the water, the force with 
which the bird falls being sufficient to drive its 
sharp bill through the board, from which it cannot 
•draw it back Lundy Isle, the Bass Rock, Ailsa, 
St Kdda, and Suhskorry, arc the most celebrated 
British breeding places of gannets Tho niimbci 
of gannets that annually visit the Bass Rock, in 
the Firth of Forth is estimated at noaily tw< nty 
thousand The young arc killed chiefly lor tin 
nake of their feathers, which bring a good piofit 
to the person who rents tbc rock Thin, and m 
similar localities, they ar< to be sten m prodigious 
numbers, the air around the lock bung fillul vuth 
them, like bees arouud a luve, and tlu rock itself 
whitened by thorn and then ac«. umnl ited c\cu 
jnenta Their nests are forint d of fk l \vt eds ind 
marine grasses On Gnat Gamut Rock, mai tin 
coast of Labradoi, they ire deseiibid is pin id in 
regular rows From this lock, great uumbtrs of 
gannets are taken to lie cut into bait for the tod 
nsheues The G , during incubation, will often allow 
itself to be touched with a stick without using from 
the ncHt Its lksli is rank and oily , but < diblc, but 
that of tlio young hiked, is < ittn to a lousuhiabk 
extent in many plates, and is c\«n uikoned is a 
delicacy The eggs ait i (instill ml by lining ton 
iioisacttrs to 1 h a tlu nlul debt icy Tlu y aie boiltd 
for twenty minutes, and eaten told, with v megai, 
salt, and popper Tlu \oiee ol tho (l is harsh, ind 
tkoeius of the multitudinous birds, when dibtmbid 
at tluir bleeding plius, are tleahmng A bpicus 
of G (S taut gain), c\trtjm.ly abuinl mt in sonic 
- parts of the southern hemibpht u, in said to be the 
chief produce! of guano 

GA NOID FISHER one of the four orders of 
fishes in the clasaiht ation of Agassi/, eharacti r 
ised by gan oul scales - Binning scales (Gi i/a/m*, 
splendour), covered witli enamel, angular, cithu 
rhomboulal or polygonal Gauoid scales are often 



Vmioub forms of Ganoid Scales. 

large, thick and bony , they are usually placed in 
oblique rows, and united to t aoh oth< i by a kind of 
hook at tho anterior angle Recent ganoid fislus 
do not form a natural group, but differ m veiy 
important parts of then organisation Some of 
them have an osseous, some a cartilaginous skeleton 
Recent ganoid fishes are, howe\ei, comparatively 
few , whereas, among fossil fishes, the ganoid type 
is extremely prevalent The sturgeon is an example 
of a ganoid fish 

GANTLET, or GAUNTLET (Fr gant, a glove), 
an iron glove, which formed part of tho armour 
of knights and men-at-arms. The back of the 
hand was covered with plates jointed together, so 
as to permit the hand to close. Gantlets were 
introduced about the 13th century They were 
frequently thrown down by way of challenge, like 


gloves They are frequently used in heraldry, the 
Fact of their being for the right or left hand being 
expressed by the words * dexter * or 1 sinister * 

In the phrase 4 to run the gantlet,* the word is 
probably a corruption for ganglope (from gpng, a 
passage, and the root occurring m e lope — D loopen, 
Ger lavfen , to run) The German has gaasenk vvrfen 
(lane run), meaning a military punishment, which 
consists in making the culprit, naked to the waist, 
pass repeatedly through a lane formed of two tows 
of soldiers, each of whom gives him a stroke as he 
passes with d short stick or other Bimilar weapon. 

GANTUNG PASS, m lat dl° 38' N,and long. 
78" 17' E, It ads eastward from Kunawar, a district 
of Bussahir in Hindustan, into Chinese Tartary Its 
lit iglit is 18,‘2 ( K> feet above the sea, and it ib overhung 
by a pt ak of its own n uue, about 3000 feet loftier. 
The pi ice is unspeakably cb solate and rugged It 
is, of course, beset with perpetual snow, and being 
d< void ol fuel, it is but little frequented Gerard, 
one of tlu few tiavilkis that have visited it, crossed 
it and that in July- mini snow and sleet. One 
p< ( uliauty m the sunt, ic cording to the traveller 
just mentioned, is that the whitened surface pre 
hi nts hue and there danquous pools of Btill water, 

OANYME DKS, the euplnarcr of Zeus, was, 
ai cording to Homer, tlu son of Tros, or, according 
toothers of Laomcdon II us, or Ernhtkoiuus The 
most Ik uitiful of mort , lie ittrart ed the notice of 
tlu king of the gods, m dispatched his eagle to 
eairy him oh to lu iv n, whtre he succeeded Hebe 
in the ottici above rtfi tied to Tim Gieiks beheved 
thit Ztus gavi Tros i pan of divine hoists as a 
c ompt nsation for kidn ipping his boy and comforted 
bun at the same turn by informing him that G had 
become immortal uul tree fioni ill earthly ills At 
a liter pc noil, G was identified with the divinity 
who presided ovci the souices of the Nili Tho 
Greek utronoun rs likewise placed him among tho 
stais, unde i the n uue of Aquarius (tlu 1 water bearei), 
in allusion to his cib still function He 1 was also a 
favourite subject of men nt art 

GAOL Set lb ison 

GAOL DELIVERY, Commission of, is one of 
the four commissions issued to judges of assize m 
Engl ind, under which they dischaige their duties ou 
circuit bee Assizr Commission of gaol delivery 
empowers the judges to try and deliver every 
prisoner who shell be m the gaol when they arrive 
at the circuit town It is directed to the judges, 
with whom aie Coupled tin serjeants-at law and 
Queen’s counsel on the circuit, the clerk of assize, 
and tho associate It constitutes tho persons to 
whom it is directed the Queen’s justices, and orders 
foui, tlirei, or two of them, of whom one must be 
a judge or scijcant, to proceed to try prisoners. It 
was anciently the course to issue special writs of 
gaol delivery for each particular prisoner, which 
were c died the writs dt bono et malo , but these 
bung found inconvenient and oppressive, a general 
commission for all the prisoners has long been 
established in their stead (Stephen, Comm, iv 371) 
It is not incumbent on the commissioners to deliver 
all the prisoners in the gaol, but they cannot try 
uny one who was not in custody or on bail at tho 
opening of tho commission A commission of gaol 
delivery has power to order that the proceedings 
at any trial shall not be published till all the trims 
are finished. Violation of this order is contempt of 
court, and is punishable by fine and imprisonment. 
At common law, a commission of gaol delivery is 
suspended* by the Court of Queen’s Bench sit ting 
w the same county , but by 25 Geo HL c. 18, the 
session at Newgate of oyer and terminer and gaol 
deliv eryis not tone interrupted by the conunencexnent 



GAP-GABBLERS, 


of term and sitting of the King’s Bench at West- 
minster By 4 and 5 Will IV e. 36, a special 
court has been created for London and the suburbs, 
called the Central Criminal Court (q v,), for which 
a special commission of gaol delivery is issued. 

GAP, a small town of France, capital of the 
department of Hautes Alpes, is pleasantly situated 
on the right bank of the Luie, about 50 miles south- 
east of Grenoble. It is approat hed through walnut 
avenues, and Burroundea by slopes on winch the 
vine flourishes at the height of 2558 feet above 
sea-level When seen from a certain distance tin 
town has a picturesque appearance , but on a < loser 
inspection, it is found to be merely a labyrinth 
of dirty, narrow, and ill-paved stmts The chief 
public building is the cathedral with a mausoleum 
m marble of the Constable dc Lesdiguitocs The 
toupi has manufactures of coarse woollens, linens, 
agricultural implements, and leathir Pop 545.1 

G, the ancient Vapinnun, w is formeily capital 
of the district of DauphmC, to which it gave the 
name of Gapen^ois At the commencement of 
the 17th c , it is said to have had lbout 16,000 
inhabitants Since that peuod, however, it his 
steadily declined m si/e and impoitance It wiib 
sacked, and almost wholly icducid to ashis, by 
VnStor Amadeus of Savoy m lb‘>2 


GAPES, a disease of gallinaceous birds, owing to 
the presence of a Irutuitodf worm { b a taolu tun hath*) i 
in the windpipe This ento/oou, allud to the 
Fluke (q \ ), is, however, a ucaturo of viry diilmut 
general foi in, bang a 
led, v\ ivy, cylindrical 
woim, tipermg at tin 
till, and forking mar 
the uppci i xtremity, 
the blanch winch is 
suit oil ti rnnn ill n g m 
a micku foi adhismu, 
whilst tin mouth tir 
inmates the prwcipil 
trunk The whole 
length seldom oxeetds 
an inch Twenty of 
tin so w ornw, of v n i 
ous si/cti, have been 



Fasciola Trachealis 


A, the whole worm B, the upper f ()lulL [ nj tiu ^ , m hm>i 

rr;"^h„ m r"nL brinch! of a single due U 
b, the hoed, with mouth I heasants, p urndges, 

&c , an also liable 
to be infested by them They product mffaiomu 
tion, and sometimes suffocation and death. A 
c omm on remedy is to mtioduce m f o the bird’s 
throat the end ot a feither, well oiled, and to turn 
it round, so as to dislodge the worms, which a e 
then cither brought out by the feather, oi coughed 
out by the bird A noth < r cmc is to give a little 
Epsom salts mixed with the food Urine is often 
used in the same way, and with similar efficacy 
<&LRANCEUX 18 a term now appLud to the 
rough preparation which was formerly called garan 
erne — namely, the spent maddir acted on by sul- 
phuric acid, as mentioned under Garza cihJt. 


GA'RAKCINE, a manufactured product of 
madder, hence its name, derived Horn the French 
garance. The discovery of the procc as for making 
thw material is due to the French, and it has proved 
one of the most valuable additions to our dyeing 
materials that has been madi during the present ( 
century 

It was first practically used in the dyeing estab- 
lishment of Messrs Lagier and Thoma9 at Avignon, 
where it was introduced with the hope of turning 
the spent madder to account , but the rude manner 
m which itwfcB prepared prevented it from becoming 


generally used for a long time, and our ignorance of 
the organic chemistry of madder at firfcfe hindered 
its improvement It was first prepared by* drying 
and pulverising or grinding the spent maddeMWial 
Tuwl been used m the ordinary processes •£, dyeing 
[ madder styles , this was then saturated with ttib 
phync acid, which was supposed to char the woody 
tissue, aud destroy the tmsunne and some other 
organic products of the inaddei, but to have no 
effect upon the purpurmo, which was consequently 
available toi flush djeiug processes. Subsequent 
experience shewed these view's to bo wrong, mad 
garancme is now prepared from pure ground 
lmvddei root w Inch has not previously been used. 

Foi this propose, the ground madder is muted * 
with w iter, uni left foi a dav, anil tlieu fresh water 
is added, uid the whole drawn oil Bv this means, 
tin sugar, uid probibh the whole of the rubian, 
another principle of the madder, are dissolved 
md icmovid Sulpliuiii aud is then added, and 
the temperature i anted to about 90° F lor some 
hours, after which it is well washed wuth cold 
water sti uin d, pressed, uul dried, and afterwards 
ground In this Htat< , it haft a lim chocolate brown 
rnloui, ami looks somewhat like giound coffee 
The advantigis of gaiaucme ovei madden are, that 
it is more uisily used, and tht colours it gives 
are brighter and raon inkust, although not so 
pi nnanent 

GARAY, 1 \N os, a distinguished Hungarian poet, 
was horn at h/igs/md in 1812 G te poetical 
genius m in if t slid itsilf liom ouly boyhood , for it 
w ih noticed b V his ti whirs, that whenever he hod 
to make i school /mint ) a ot Latin versiH, he would 
usu illy bung it the sami turn miUboiati Magyar 
v i ruion His (\ahn (tin Wai nor) was published in 
jSdl, mil ficnu tbit tnoini ut till Ins diath, G was 
out of tlie most assiduous wuikincn m the hold of 
Hung man lituature, bung attaihod m succession 
to the idjtorial at if is of the Itrqilm, llnjwlalok, 
Jhniok , and Jthnkoi <» ’h dramatic works ore — 
C'tdhj a tr igi dy in li vi i< i s ( 18 15) , At a tragedy 
m five .u is ( 1 8 17) f b t„fu)h Jfonu, an historical drama 
in thin vts(!M7), t tolsu JMw/iftn Khan , a tragedy 
in li\ i acta lidtlun y L) zxd>tt y an historical drama in 
iiv< uts Tin first i om nli t< idition of G ’« poetical 
works wa publishi d ltlVstlini 1843 A < ollcrtmn 
of tiJ<« i i »iu irid iinih r the title of Tollrajzok m 
1845, md the hint omul leg< iuIh ot Hungary, under 
the title ot A rpdthJe, in 18-17 A nc whi ries of poetry, 
undi r tin title JJalatoni Kagifldk, was published in 
1848 He diuL at Pistil, JSovimber 5, 1853 His 
lost work was S Lent Lu'tzld, a long historical poem 
in 12 cantos (2 vote, Etliu, 1850) A complete 
idition of Ins popiriH was published affcfr his death 
by Fran/ > <y (l J t sth, 185 1) , and a si lot t number 
of thim liave lx cu translitid into German by 
lit rtbeny (Tenth, 1854 , 2il edit , Vienna, 1857) 

GARB, or GARBE (Fr rjerbt*, Gir f/arbe), a 
sheaf of any land of gram. A girb is frequently 
ustd in hualdr} If it is blazoned a garb simply, 
tht d wheat is understood, if any other kind of 
gram is intended, it must be mentioned— c. g, ‘a 
garb ot oats * 

GARBLER8, GARBLE (Fr garlter , to make 
dean) To garble signifies to sever and divide the 
good and. sufficient from the bad and insufficient. 
Garble s signify the dust or sod that is severed. By 
I Hub II JL it was provided that no bow-stave* 
should bt sold ungarbled , and by 12 Ed. IV. c,«5L 
it is enacted that bow staves be searched ana 
surveyed, and that such as be not good and sniff- 
uent be marked. 1 James I c 19 was passed to 
preserve the romty of drugs. By this statute, 
thirty-two kinds of drugs are specified as gaabkeafole; 

me 
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and it was declared that all these drags, &c , thirty-third year of hie age G t though prema- 
wrre to bo garbled and sealed by the garbler turely cut off, lived long enough to wm immor- 
before sale, on pain of forfeiture of the saint or ' tahty, and though ho wrote little, he revolutionised 
the value thereof Power was given to an officer, * the national poetic taste of his countrymen. For 
called the garblor, at all times of the day to enter } the short metre of the older romances and redon- 
lnto any shops, warehouses, or cellars, to vu w and j dillas, he substituted the hendecasyllalnc verse of 
search for out h drugs and spices, and to garble ind i the Italians His pieces consist of only 37 sonnets, 
mako clean the same This statute was ropiahd 1 r > canzones , , 2 elegies, 1 epistle, and 3 pastorals 
by 0 Anno, < 16, but a similar power to that Singular to a ly, they do not contain a trace of 

exorcised by the garble rs is, by 55 Geo HI r l')4, j military ardour, but arc inspired by a tender 
now reposed m tin Apothecaries’ Hall of London Isweitnefes ind me lanohoty which appear to have 
GARCIA, Majjuh, a well known mua.. tl I ^J**» lrtU *‘ d Ins county men •«» sonnets,’ Bay. 

was born at Senile Spam in 177.) Alt.r f n-knoi, m hn Hittorif of&namth Literature, ‘yrere 

acqrtir.ng a umsi.luftbl. jeputatmn vs a sm K u 1 "“" q^* 1 ***. t f ," Ur ® t ! f tcJ 

in Cad)/ and Madrid, be went to fans m JS.JS, The great, st gi nuses of b« nation 

where be obtamerl ,-nat success vt tin TUluvn > ! M'^s fur Inn, a revereno they shew to none of 
Opera, and in 1811 pro.vcd.d to ltdy, uh«>. lie pedmsw. I.oju d. ^ cgv unitaUs him m 
was received with .qnal favour in Turin, I’oilie, ' v 1 'Y l'USsi > c " > tn J I , , nffanm- 

and Naples Fiom 1810 to IHJ4, hi vv is .onsUntly 1 A h ' L ’,’ A a "7, T ° th ' r I'"< t and « .to fat oftener 

onglty'td as a nnicu, ..tl... m Fans ... London A,1(1 f UH . (l ^ to,u a ?L*,,“3ET5 * 
HnT»vn..ntlv.w.tir««l,.k.„w.vf... , v , .«lniuati»n, «.ul. as IS hardly given to any 


n n lomiunu in un i.uuiLy , tuti nwi un I i 1 « 

return to Pirn, he was compdkd to open a (lass l JjOUrl l3 ->; 
for singing, m his voiu 1 had be ( omt gn atly imp urtd (rAltCI'N 
by age and f.itigui M my »t ( » ’s pupils u icln d a GARD, t 


GARCI'NIA Set M\NCiosrLF\ 

GARD, t depii it in tin south of France, 


high dtgi co ot t xcelk net but none cqudlid his ] )011I1( ] M 1 on tin 10 1 tin rntr Rhone, is trian- 
eldest daughter Maim, iftei wards Mad ime Mill | ^,1 ir m s h ipi , its out hern extremity reaching 
bran (<| v) Hi was has siuc.ssful is i compose!, 1 1Ilt<) thl Me elite riant in m i headland which lias 


although Htveral of lus woilm, espeeiillv FI Pwtn a toast line of ahem 

CalnihMu mil Jl Cah/o th Km, dad wne much 0 f o>*)\ squaio nubs inel in 16 ><> a population ot 
admirtel G dud it Pins in June 1812 Putin* h<>,G 07 One thud of tin ina is arable, one- third 
Viuami Gai e ia, suond duighiei ot M nun 1, was Mfls te land, iml the it main dir occupied by forests, 
born at Puis in LS21 Mu bis dso acquired a plantations, miu\ uds, inel, on the coast, by ex ten- 


a coastJnu' of about tm unhs It has an area 


gicat imputation as an opeiatic singe i 

GARCILA'SO, surname d (by lumsclf) the Into, 


si\e uid unlie iltliy huthIu s It is watered mainly 
b> tlu Rhone , ind by its tribut incs, the Gard — 


was born it Gu/co, Pciu, m 1510 He w is the son from whuli the departmi ut lus its name— and the 
of Oared iso eh la Vega, who belonged to the sum* G<a Of its mufut, the north wist is oecupied by 
family as the pint of tint muic, inel who was our a branch ot thi (eve inns, the mnamder slojies 
of the eouquiroiH ot I’uu (t ’s fitlnr mimed I te»waid the RIioik inel the Mediterranean 'Jhe 
JEh/abith Pilli, a pnruesH of the ruuof the Tin is, | sml is in gineial dr^, the Inst land occurring m 
and nu ci ot tin famous lfinyni Gapa< , tlu last j the memlli>b Coil is found m eoveral places, 
cmpeioi of Peru, and G , though a Spimaid inel i , and salt woihs arc ixtciismly carmd on m the 
Clinstian, \v us txcmluigly pmuil of tlio ro> il liJood 1 south Tin wn< (which >ichls a) unit 26,400,000 
which flowed in hm mot lit r’s Mins At the igi •gilkms of wine annually), the olm, and the mul- 
of 20 he pi oe i edid to Spun, md m \ e i ng nn Msittd bony uc tlic prmcipil piodue ts Tlu chief manu- 
Amenca Tturiug the gie iti r portion of Ins life hi futures are 1 silk, woollen, and cotton goods , hats, 
livid at Coidowi, where lit duel m 1616 Jlis lirst ribbons, gle»vis, &c Wine is largely exported, 
work was a Ihitonf of Flontla (La Florida dil The department is divide d into thi four arrondisse- 
Ynta Lisbon, 1605) It tout uns an ici ount of the mints of Ntmes, Mais, Urcs, and Le Vigan, the 
conquest of the country by Firnindo de Soto Tn ebi< f tow n is JSime s 


]60 ( ) appealed the* lirst, anti m 1616, shoitiy be fnu 
his deatn, the* stiond put; of his woik, on the I/o. 
tory of Puu , entitled CommniUu io *» Utah \ y u< txihm 
del Ontjen di los Jtuas dt ots L< yes if (fohtnno 
This w oik is valuable, not so much for any glut 
hiatonuil talcut wluch it 1 h tokens in tin* mthoi, as 
on account of its being almost thi only souree* of 
information which we po&stsn come liung the imient 
PeruviiUis G will undirstooel his mothei tongue, 
and was thus enabled to coin it the mors which 
other Spanish ivriters h id fallen into from ignorance 
ot the i\ rm ian language G ’s If us to/ if oj Peru w as 
translated mto English by Sir Paul Rvcaut (Loud , 
1088) , uid mto French (2 vols Amsterdam, 1727) 
GARCILA'SO DE LA VEGA, i Spanish soldier 
and poet, was born at Toledo, m 1500 or 1503 He 
i arty adopted the profession of arms, and gamed a 
distinguished reputation for bravery m the wars 
earned on by the Emperor Charles V against the 
Fre'uch and Turks, but was mortally wounded 
while storming a castle near Frejus, in the Bonth 
of France, and died at Nice, November 1536, in the 
630 


GAllDA, L v< o dt, one of the most remarkable 
of the Alpnu likes, and thi largest m Italy, was 
the Locus Ik n ecus of the Romans Its modem 
uuui is dim cel fiom the small village of Garda, 
situite el on its c as tun shore, and contamiug 3000 
inh ibitants G ’s clncf tnbutary is the river So^ca, 
which i ise ^ from the glacier of Monte Adanio, but 
it aho uce i\is sixtiiu smaller streams descending 
hum tlu a alleys of Leilro, Tav ilo, and Vesta. The 
noitlnru e xtunnty of the like enters the territory 
of Tnnt m the Italian Tyrol On the E. it has 
the prownce of Veiona , on the W , that of Rreecia; 
aeiy varnble , the average generally exceeds 120 
and on thi b , that of Mantua Its greatest length, 
i tiomRna to Pesclnera, is 32 miles, and its breadth, 
fiom Desciuano to Garda, 10 mdes Its depth is 
feet , m the direction of Malle sine, it reaches 700 
.uid 800 feet , and its maximum, as. yet ascertained, 
is 1000 English feet. Tlu principal islands are 
Tnmelone, Ohv6, and St Pietro. The scenery is 
grand Alpine spurs border the lake on both sides, 
and descend steeply to its shores, but contain within 




GABDAIA— GARI>B NATION ALB. 


themselves also many beautiful and fertile valleys. 
The waters of this lake are remarkably clear, and 
abound m fish of various kinds. Owing to the 
extent of its surface, and the violent winds to which 
it is exposed, waves often rise on it to a consider- 
able height, giving its waters the appeal ancc of a 
rough sea. The only outlet is the river Minuo at 
Pesclnera, which dtscmds to Mantua, and dia 
charges itself into the 1 \> The mild chin ate m 
the district of the like, and the beauty of its 
vicamty, have caused its shores to be hind with 
beautiful villas h*.pei i illy atti a< tiv e to the sc hol.u 
IS the neck of land called Snuttont (the istnnto of 
Catullus), where tin lunams of that poet’s eoimtiy 
house are stilj traceable Sunte tin pc nc of A ilia 
franca, Lake G ioinn tin bairiu which separates 
Venetia tioin the kingdom of It il\ 

GARDAI'A, or CHYKhllA, in important 
trading town of Algtrn, in the Silmia, chut town 
and seat of the J>jenimfli oi < h< 1 1 v < conned c»l tlie 
Republic of the Seven Pities of the M/ih distint, 
is situated anud sn igedy niked uid locky liioun 
tarns, in lat d 2 ° 2V N and long 4 ° dS h 112 
miles in duect line south south e iat of Munis 
It is fortified by an enclosing w ill, suixuountcd by 
nine towels, ami pioiud bv tm getes, eontuiis 
six mosques one ltmuk iblc foi its si/e , and Ins a 
flourishing tiaclc by me m* of til iv ms with I unis, 
Algiers, 1 \/, Maiocco, Sml ui, and I imbue tu, m 
-slaves, dates, bailey, pottuv, piowsiems, oil, wool, 
cotton, indigo, h ithu, gold dust, ivoi md all the 
varied law prculuc e of t cnti il and Northern Min i 
G is sunemnded by cvtcnsiw omIiihIh, lingited 
from wells, some of av 1u< li aie <MH) feet eleip Jn 
the vicinity aie the nuns oi a tower, supposed to 
have belonged to the Horn ms l ho M/ib k public 
or culifedeiue y p 15s to tin fundi m annual tnbiite 
of dO,(KX) fianes, 14 , (MM) frmes of which uc eon 
tnbuted by G alom In ittmn lor this the 
Freneb secure them fiom all w us md muiaudeis, 
and open to them tie el) the 111 uke ts of the It II, 
01 coast legions of Algem Pe>p 1 1,000 Sto the 
Ournt 8ah<n<i, }\ andf 1 tiir/s S oath of tin Atla*> 
Mountain w, by II 1 * Tiistium (London, 1800 ) 

GARDANT, 111 Herildry, is sud <»f an uninil 
which is represented full (need, mel looking foiw 11 d 
See Passant. Gal dan i 

CAItl)E NATIONAL! , the < eh hi d< el burghi 1 
defenders of older m Pans and <« it un otlu r hi m ii 
towns, was for the hist turn introduc'd into Pans 
during the R< volution eff IT'sO It hid existed ti t 
a long time previous in some of the Fiench towns, 
having beien at first eunployeel to defmd tlie lights 
and privilege's oi tlie city md subsequently to 
cuarel the person** and pieiperty of the uti/e ns 
When, m July I 7 h 0 , the nitre lowei outers e»t tin 
capital lose anel elc minded aims, the le idus of 
the Revolution sitting it the ilotcl de Vilh, seized 
thtf opportunity to deeiee, without eon tilting the 
government, the foiimtion of a nitioml gimiel fen 
Pans of 48,000 citi7i ns, which, in the first lnstaiu t , 
they named the Parwun Militia Lacli electoral 
district was to enrol 1 b itt diem of 800 men, 
divided into four comp inns of 200 im n ( ich, l,') of 
these companies forming a legion The officers of 
the battalions were to be dieted by the privates, 
but the higher officers w e re n line el by the* Com 
mittee The device chosen as th» badge of the 
service was of blue anti red, the colours of the city, 
to which white, the colour of the army, was adde d, 
to denote the intimate union whuh should subsist 
between the defenders of national liberty aud the 
military Thus arose the celebrated tricolor, aft* r- 
wards adopted as the national badge-, and now borne 
jm honour wherever the French name extends On 


the king consenting to the removal of the regular 
troops from Pans, Lafayette fa.v.) was named 
Commandant of the National Guard of the titty* 
Rre many more clays had elapsed, the friend* Ntif 
municipal freedom had organised themselves into 
burgher troops 111 every important town, and the 
National Guard had bucome a recognised institution , 
of the w hob kingdom, the entire number raised 
being not under 10(),00ft The force soon acquired 
nn 1 \traordinary dtgre'e of diseiphiio and efficiency 1 
—in a greit elcgiee fiom the nu mix' r of old soldiers 
who, having deserted the down, were elected to 
commission < by the. municipal tioops 

Tliioiighout 1780 , the N ttiem il (Ju.ud looked on 
supine ly at the 1 \c t ssc s of the elemoe iatk party m the 
jnoMiiees, md |oiue el the mob m Pans during tbo 
atioe itiib e»t tlie r ith Oetobei but, uuele'r Lafayette, 
bittci counsels pievailcel anel the national army 
lestored oielci it scumg the loyal f inulv on the 11 tn 
ol Oetobei boi seuiu months itte'r tins time, tho 
N ition il Guuid fmnly withstood the. more violent 
nisiiire etiomsts, v\ho would line tleluged tlu eapitol 
with blood but jiu solution mil indecision marked 
the 11 <u turns m Migust 1702 , anel they stoenl tamely 
by' e hi ling the ipp tiling massaere’S in the pusotis 
As tin Recohitnm luhl its Hinguumry course, the) 

Ts itiou il Guml needed more anel more from tho 
nioeli'i ete* vnws w lut h it )i itl at lust supported, 
until, 111 17 * 14 , wc find it iniong the most devoted 
ad In nuts of Rohe spie ne' and lus bloody tuum- 
viratt, c\et n uly to lend its aid m the execution 
ol the ir lllCRilt ss lie e lees 1 itl l ill the yelll,hoW- 
« \ 7 1 , wlitu tin heigu ol Ten 01 stood balanced 
between ] K > vv 1 1 anel elcath, the Nation il Guard 
pioveel, vi u< le 1 tin e om in anel e>l Hari an, faithful to 
the ( olive lit ion, w ln< h hid ele perne el Robe spin re and 
histenible colleagues lnl 7 <>r ».tlu Nation cl Guard 
uded in the disai maim lit of thi popnhu e* , the reign 
oi tin multitude c< ised, and the foiro itaolf was 
thoiOughly h oigiinsid, all elements of internal 
turbulent e be mg < ue hilly < \e linle el iiom its lankn 
Inebi tins < (institution, limit wine cligiblt to se rvo 
as Nation il Gumls but eili/cnn of hubstuioo, 
labouiers iiwl the loveest eliesis being eleemod 
elmgeioiis \„t in my mouths iftu, st* gn at was 
the' natt 1011, tli it the <<u]»h hid he e ome epilte 
roy Jist m its feelings, e inymg then Hymjiathies 
it length to o]h 11 iihelhou agunst tlie (’onven- 
t ion but they sust tine el m utte 1 elt fe*at from a 
sill 11 body oi troops of the iigular auny, who, 
iimle r Pin is me l Napedeon Ronipirte, ele'f ended 
tiu (Vuivention \itei this iivcne, the Natmnal 
Guild (1 isi d pru tie illy to exist Jt i» worthy of 
ie m uk, however, th it 111 J 7 f H the latter gemeral 
h id been olbrtd the eommand of the National 
Guud hy Robe spie 11c, and had dulimd it had 
In nuepted, bow different might haw been the 
iitc of 1 hi rope 

In 1807 , 01 ) tlie eve of tin gre at < ontme ntal c im 
piign, wlneli hi e \j»m ted would eleniuh I’raueeof 1 
its ngnl u tioojn, Najiole on 11 institut'd the G N, 
tikmg ( ue, h'jwe \ 1 1 , that in* eh fine OI d oin net atio 
pnneijeles hhould ]»en uh the 1 ody P»y a deforce 
of Sej»t< inbe 1 Jd, m velncli the whole empire was 
liirlum d, » ^t ry in in in good he Uth w«im requuod to ; 
Bene between the ige s of LM and W) tho officers j 
we ie to be 11 inn (1 by the Pinperor The < om parlies 
wue localise el among tlu villages anel teiWDslnpg , 
t< 11 1 oinpinic s forme el 1 eohort ^nd fecvoral cohorts, 
according t» the ebstm t, foned a legion Thi* 
fence w is Tiiamt lined m htimrebng years m discip- 
line md eiiicie'iiey' , and m 1812, before the great 
Russian campaign, the Einptroi X'iaccd a large por- 
tion the National Guard on pennanont duty Bes , 
rea]>ed the advantage « of this step when, m 1818, 
after the disastrous issue of that year’s warfare, Le 






found 100,000 well drilled steady troops ready to 
replace bis lost veterans, and fill some ot the 
vacancies m the ranks. In 1814 — when advancing 
to meet the allies, he parted from his empress ana 
his son, the little king of Rome, for the last time 
— Napoleon solemnly committed them to the pro* 
teotaon of the National Guard of Paris After the 
Bourbon restoration, the National Guard contain * d 
an important body in the state until 1827, w hen, its 
attitude becoming insubordinate, diaries X eba 
solved it, but ntglccted to disarm the members 
Enraged at this slight, these men wen imong 
his most formidable oppon* nts at the n \ olutum 
of 1830 Under Louis Philip] x, in tint >* u, 
the G N was rc established throughout Pi mu, 
Lafayette bang appointed to th* command m elm t, 
a post, however, from which he w is removed 
shortly afterwards, is lus nowoi bee une d ingu 
ously girat In 1811, tin N itioiiol Guild of Lynn 
was implicated m the insurrection then iml m tin 
following ye.ir, i comudu ibl< portion of the nib in 
legions of Paris took part m the s mgmn u v distm b 
ances of the Quart n r St Men, mwlinh, liowtvci, 
they were ovcicomc by the brmrnss and tuldity ot 
the suburban legions of th* btnilieu Feeling its 
power over the Oiti/en King ol itH own citation, 
the Nation il Guard veigeel moic and more tow uds 
republican principles, until, m tho cuti* il moments 
of the reform insurrection of 1848 th< gimid ot 
the capital desirted fiom Louis Tluliwn to the 
revolutionists, and so put an end to the (bit ms 
dynasty In the troubles of tin spring and summer 
ol 1848, the G N i ft w legions, subsequently 
dissolved, except* *1 hitadfistlv supported oultt, 
and opposed the Nontlist? On tht election ol 
Louis Napoleon to the piesuleney, he toiind it 
necessaiy to dissolve the (riiirds m 15 5 communis , 
and ho ro orgauisoil the remainder on a footing to 
insure tho abs* ne c of Soci ilistu Mews 

By an ordinance of .Tune 1851 tho National 
Guard was placed n< uly on the footing of Louis 
Philippe's leign , but by .i subsequent duru. 
of 1852, which still kohls, the eiitiit Jorce vs is 
dissolves!, and ldoimeel on i nion military basis, 
in certain departments only Now all officer* are* 
named by the unpt roi, by whom done the form i 
turn of s|K»end coips cm be sine tinned In n\oIu 
tionarj times, a natieuiil guard li is bten cst iblisheel 
ill othei countries also, and still continues to exist 
m Belgium and Itily Jn tlie soutliem portion of j 
tho latter kingdom, the' services of the national 
guard arc at prose ut (1802) m frequent requisition 
in tho cause of onh r 

GA'RDELEGEN, a small town of Prussian 
Saxony, is situated ibemt 30 uiU s north north we ut 
of Magdeburg, e>u tlio Milele It has manufactures 
of leather, seven al nulls and distilleries, aud five* 
annual fairs Pop 5402 G lsvuyold Tradition 
Bays that m ancient times it was called Lending 
(Castrum J suits), from being a sanctuirj of the 
goddess Iris, miel that it was destiny eel by the 
Franks Be this as it may, it was certainly 
destroyed by a Duke I>en an m 0 13 A r> , and 
rebuilt about 924 Subsequently, for a long 
period, it was the scat of princely maikgrafs, who 
were called Counts of Oordelcgen Until 1478, it 
remained a free town 

GARDE'NIA, a genus of trees and shrubs, of the 
natural order CtncJionacecp, natives of tropical and 
sub tropical countries, many of which are now 
favounte8 m our green houses and hothouses, on 
account of their beautiful and fragrant flowers 
Some of them are hardy enough to endure the open 
wr in summer The corolla is funnel shaped, or 
approaching to salver-shaped, the tube much longer 


than the calyx , the frmt is a henry crowned with 
the calyx. G Jlortda and G radicane are among 
the species best known in Britain, and bear the 
name of Capo J asmuie, but are natives of J apan. The 
fruit of the former, which is about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg and orange-coloured, is sold in the shops, 
of China and Japan for dyeing silks yellow A 
l>cauti£ul yellow resin exudes from wounds m the 
baik of G a i bona and G gummtf&ra , Indian species. 
’1 hi wood of G Tkunbtrgu and G Rothmannia is 
v i ry hard, and is used for agricultural implements, 
wheel axles, &c , at the Cape of Good Hope Both 
of these spoon s are known in Britain as esteemed 
hothouse plants 

GARDENING, or HORTICULTURE, differs 
from agncultuie in tho comparatively small extent 
of giouud used, the much greater variety of pro- 
ductions sought from it, and, consequently, also to 
no Hiu ill c \ti nt in the in mu* r of cultivation. The 
different oidimry pi eductions of the garden are 
usu illy iIvmsuI under the thne heads ot Flmvets, 
f'/wtN, and Gultnan/ \ ejdobhs, concerning which 
hp* Flow i k * iMU n, Ft i us, and Kuchin oauihsn. 
In luge gin lens, this* department? are kept very 
distinct, particularly the first and last of them; 
but m small guidons tiny uc generally more or less 
c nnibuu *1 

Wlui* emumstanu permit a choice of situation, 
a glide n ought to be fully is possible exposed to 
tin i tys of the sun, a *1 in the northern parts of the 
woild a gentle slop* to tin south, south east, or 
Houth wist is even pi* ftrabl* to i perfect level. But 
t slop* in the opposite dm* tions m by all means to 
lit noidid 1 ho form of a garden, unless where 
soint ]ucuharitv of situation determines it other- 
wise, is u-su illy i juralli Ingram an*l it is considered 
dc- suable, at 3* ist in tht c isc ot a walled garden, 
th it it should b* long* r fiom east to west than from 
n*)rtli to south, in oid* r to have ns much as possible 
of thi b< st * vposurc ol w ill for iruit trees This is 
ilso some tunes nicr* is* d by tlie enclosure within 
a fence of some othei kind, ot a puce ot ground 
i ill* d i exterior to the w ul 4 wall either of 
buck oi stone, is the best m* Insure foi a garden , 
bn* k be mg pie f* i ibl* on a* c ount of its more pel feet 
ulaptition to fruit trees (see Wailtrfks), but 
w In rc this is deem* d t*>*> expensive, hedges of thorn, 
holly, &c, air r* sorted to Hedges affprd good 
shfltti from wimls hut have the disadvantages of 
hai homing buds and Hnails to an inconvenient 
dcgie*, and of withdrawing to their own support 
mu* h of the strength of the adjacent soil Tho 
gard* n, if m the form of a parallelogram, is usually 
div uled into smaller parallelograms , a large garden, 
in the first i ns t nice, by cross w r alls, smaller gardens 
at oru* hyvtdl, s, aud the p/ofs thus formed are, if 
necessary, broken up by paths mto smaller plots 
or hnh for different kinds of plants The paths 
within tin plotH ire made by mere treading with 
the foot, when the ground has been newly dug, "and 
art' intended only for a single season , the walks 
are permanent and are carefully made, usually by 
throw tng out the earth to the depth of at least a 
few inches, and supplying its place with stones, 
undtis broken bricks, slag from furnaces, or the 
like — whatever, m fact, is least likely to afford 
nutriment to plants— the surface being covered With 
gravel, which is kept dear of weeds by frequent 
stirring with the hoe or Dutch hoe The walks are 
seldom less than five feet m width. The ground 
occupied by them is still useful for the nourishment 
of plants, and particularly of trees or shrubs, grow- 
ing near them They have generally Edging* (q vjf 
to separate them neatly from the adjoining culti- 
vated ground , and in damp situations, it » thought 
desirable to have them as much elevated in the 
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centre as is consistent with comfort m walking on 
them. 

The soil of a garden is often prepared with a 
degree of care which is impossible in regard to a 
farm A deep, nch, and easily penetrable soil is 
desirable, and where the immediate expense is 
| not much regarded, the soil of a garden is some- 
tunes almost entirely artificial , more generally, 
means are used for ameliorating the original soil 
I Of these means, one of the most important is 
trenehmff, by which the soil is deepened, and it 
I is ^desirable that the soil of a garden should be 
at least three feet deep The proper depth of 
trenching, however, depend? on the original depth 
of the sod and the nature of the subsoil , where 
the soil is pretty uniform to a considerable depth, 
the deepest trenching is advantageous , and the 
available sod mtiy often be dot peut d by intoi 
poratmg a portion of the subsoil with it, but if 
too muoh of a subsoil unsuited for xgctition is it 
once thrown up by trenching, it may communicate 
its own barrtumss ioi ye irs to the soil, cio it is 
mellowed by exposure to the air ni mines and the 
processes of cultivation A stiff < li\ sod js very 
unsuitable for many of th< crops requited in a 
garden, and ought to be mixed with as much sand 
and vegetable matters as can easily he procured, 
both at the formation of the garden and ifti rw mis 
It is of e.ourst nu issiry, m ill eases tint i garde n 
bo thoroughly drained, it is ilso of gie it eonst 
quence to have the nit ms of irngatmn, or it least 
of abundant w itonng, which, even wlieie the climate 
is generally moist, greatly tends to increase the 
pro- luce in diy seasons, and is almost ilw lys mtes 
sary to the perfection of certun ci#»ps Indeed, if 
water can be obtiuuel to form i mu ill pond, or to 
pass through the gaielen as i mulet, it iniy not 
dnly be tumeal to account foi jmrposes of oraame lit, 
but also of utility, m the cultivation of many pi lilts 
which cannot be successfully cultivated otherwise 
This uae of water is far fioin being so common as it 
might be m British girdtns , even a ennbe rry plot, 
although a pleasant tiling and of < isy ittamme nt 
being seldom thought of, the Chinese me bettei 
acquainted with it, and cultiv itc aqu itir pi mts to 
an extent that has nevu been equalled amongst my 
other people 

A liberal supply of manure is in c» Rsary for a 
garden, the kimLsof inanuic must bf ,u l ornmoel ite. rl 
to the sod and to the difie re nt plant* md must ofte u 
also depend m part on other circumstanr cs < ir*- 
must he taken not to overdose w ith gu uin or inde e d 
with strong manure of any kind, by which plants 
might be killed rather than nourished barm \ard 
or stable-yard manure ought in ge nc ral to be sub 
looted to a process of <lccomj>osition in heaps be fore 
being used, and great advantage is derived from 
mixing it with other substances to form Com} costs 
(q v ) Nor ought any of the weeds and othe r 
reftLBe vegetable produce of the garden to In, thi own 
away or dissipated in smoke, but all should Ik. 
gathered into some corner appropriated to the 
purpose, there to decompose and form a heap of 
vegetable mould, which is for many purposes one 
of the best manures that can be used. Beat is, 
in some soils and for some phants, a very useful 
manure or ingredient in the formation of composts. 

A garden ought to be delved or dug with the 
spade in the end of autumn, except where the 
presence of a crop prevents, the ground being left 
very rough, to expose the soil as much as possible to 
the influences of the weather When the crops 
ore planted m spring, a very slight stirring of the 
surface » ,all that u required. The usefulness of a 
garden, however, is much increased by making a 
considerable port of it produce crops even during 


winter. Greens of various kindrare ecmmenly 
obtained from the garden during winter ewafe m 
the northern parts of Britain , the variety of winter 
crops m the southern parts is greater ; but nowhere 
is a system of constant cropping so thoroughly 
maintained as m the market-gardens around 
London Of course, constant cropping require# ’ 
frequent and abundant manuring , ana car# I# ’ 
taken that each crop is succeeded by one of W 
completely different kind, a rule which is indeed 
always, as far as possible, to be observed both iA ) 
horticulture md agriculture. 

In laying out largi gardens fruit-trees trained on 
espaliers ue not unfmpiently planted around the 
horde rw oi plots, m Hinallci gaidens, gooseberry 
aud currant bushes gem rally occupy this situo* 
turn, oft# n in addition to a plot entirely devoted to 
the si bushes Biuit trees aio often also planted 
is stuiduiU in the plots di voted to culinary vege- 
tables The prodiu tiveiii ss of a garden may cer- 
tainly thus b< unrt ised, is pound duly manured 
will yield a gu iter return of different kinds of 
prodme than ot ont kind, whilst the ovvmu has the 
additional pleasure of the gieati r variety, but it i# 
to be r# mein be rid tli it tin loots of trees and bushes, 
spread i long w i\ through the soil, and render it 
hss suit ible foi many <1 ops 

ilw implements most noieswny m gardeiung are 
the snide, folk, rike, lies , J)utc n hot, garden line, 
win t lb mow, pinning knife and w ih nug con 
The prut hi of gu dining, ot c ours**, vanes muoh 
in differ# nt immtrn s, on an ount of the difference of 
< lunate, dtliough soim of its rules an of universal 
ipplic ition Of thi lnstoiy of garde nine, little need# 
to be said We know Utth ot the gaidtnmg of the ! 
most men nt nations, t xcept th it it was practised, 
both for tin Hake of th# pioeluce* and foi pleasure, 
in all the Ht ats ot civilisation , and th it the Greeks 
borioweel their nu thuds ot gardening trom the 
J\ihiliih th« Homans in flair turn copying from 
the. Greeks Of th# gird# n mg of th# Homans, some 
account has been truiHiuiUed t#» uh, bom which we 
know tint tiny hid attained to no hiimJJ proficiency 
in it Ifimng the middle ag« s, guide mug continued 
to l»e sedulously pio*-#* ufftl in all tli# morn on limed 
puts of lairop# , ( Ilu I t in igne # na# tr #1 lawn which 
rontribule 1 much to its promotion, .m#l even in 
cninjuiativ# ly lurliaioits ngions it was carried to 
gu it jirrfte turn by th# monks tiaies ol whose* skill 
md diligence art Htill to b# men in the vicinity of 
many a mined monastery 'lb# piactu# long pre- 
vaih (1 of forming gar#l# ns, if situated on a slope, into 
to races, m#l nuny a line example of this kind of 
garden still umams at ohl (enintry seats In a f#w 
plites, also, in iy be t^en remaining specimens of 
tin tlipptd hedges anel fantastic illy (lipped trejoa 
md bushes, whieh, until last efiitnry, seem to have 
been thought flit elnef e>rnamejits of a garde n , 
other puerile (/nice its being often imnciated with 
them, some of which art not yrt e ntirely exploded, 
although a green bush m it 4 natural form lg 
universally regareleel as more beautiful than one 
made to grow into the sliajee of a vase or of a 
peace# k But the history of taste in gardening 
accords with the lu*»tory of taste m laying out 

r ,rhs and pleasure grounds, concerning wluch, Bee 

l\DS f u f ( ARJ>rVlNO 

The market gardening of the neighbourhood of 
London w on a scale proportionate to the greatneaa 
and wealth of the city , large in ids, instead of Uttler 
plots, are devoted to one kind of crop, and as aa 
UluBtrafeion it may be mentioned, that from one 
garden alone 200, 000 gherkins (young cucumber# for 
pickling) have Hen sent to market in a single day. 
At Mitcham, near London, and at a few other place* 
in England, medicinal plants are largely cultivated. 



GARDES ST7ISSES— GARDINER. 


Nvramt* are garden* devoted to the raising of 
young jilants, both trees and some kinds of culinary 
herbs, and of garden-seeds. 

The cultivation of the mort important garden 
plants is noticed under their several heads S< c 
also Gkajtjno, Gkfkn iiolse, PIotho lhf, IIotiii d, 
Stove, &c 

GARDES SUI8SEK, a « lehmtrd coips m tin 
French army, constituted ‘Gardes’ by royal ch cn« 
in 161C They comprised upw irds of 2000 nun, 
Were alwayH unswerving m tliur inlility to tin 
Bourbon kings, and .m chit fly u maik vbk 1m tin u 
heroic end Oil th< 10th August 1702, the y with 
stood th( Parisian n volutmnaiy mob, ami diiiudtd 
tl»e palaie of the houvu till llniost i very m m vv is 
cut down During the tisi->tawi tiny nfhiid, tin 
royal family w is inabhd to i s< qx to sm h sin ltd 
as the National Assr mhly Uloidi <1 

GARDE VI SURE, tin lm ihlu turn used for 
what is romnionly tailed tin msoi, or fiont put ot 
the htlrni t, unt d f\>r tin <b h n< i of tlu 1 u ( md i v« s 

GA'RDlNElt a city of tin Gnibd States North 
America, is situated in t In south u<st oi the st iti 
of Maine, on the light hank of tin fvinmhn, 
seven miles below Augusta It li is intuitions saw, 
paper, and otlur mills, has tumults, m u lime 
shops, a foundry, a woollen fulory, md i potti rv 
G is at the hi tel of tin ship navig itiou of the 
lvenueliec, and (>000 tons of shipping u< o\vn«d 
heie Pop ( J S50) f> 1S<>, but suite tlu ucinbnuoi 
poratum of pirt of the Uintoiy ot G with other 
townships, its popul ition has (h i ri used 

GARDINER, Simms, i tihlmhd English 
pi elate and Htitisman, tlu dUgitinnto son of lh 
Lionel Woodvilk, bishop of Silisbmy, brother ot 
Elizabeth Griy, cpui n oi I'dw ird L\ , w is born at 
Bury St Edmunds, Sullhlk, m 14H1 Hi studied 
at Trinity II ill, Gunhmlgi md m 1520 In i urn 
mastci of Ins Hull Soon if tt i , tin ongh tin p iti on igi 
of the Duke ot Noifolk, In w is mtindmtdto t it 
dmal Wolsiy, who in oh him his mu ntu\ In this 
capacity In aiquiml the fonluhmt md fi\om of 
Hemy VJU, md fiom Ins kimwkdgi of tin mil 
and t moil 1 iw, w is si nt to Rome in 1 >27, to tondin t 
the negotiation with the pope fot tin kino’s ilivoiit. 
from Gathinnc of Ai igon lh w is tlu n usn illy 
tailed Di Stephen* His ixutions wui unsuccess 
ful, but having iindemi snias at the pipil eomt 
to the Bishop oi Noiwnh he w is l>y him dt< maids 
appointed Art hdi aeon of Norfolk vvhdi lit pionmttd 
Wolsey’s niitii sta as 1 1 uidid ite loi tin pout i lit ah 
On lus return, lie was made solitary of stite, md 
in the spung ot 15 U w is adv mml to the ueh 
doaoomy of Ldcostei In Is on mini of tin sum 
yeai, he was mstalUd Bishop ot W unlit stir Not 
withstanding lus alhgiaiici to the ]>ojk lie w 'll mly 
supported the king h supi t miu v, * ml w lot* i fcrt atiM. 
in defente of it, entitled Ih f an Obutuntm Hi 
was sent on tmbnssu* to Frame and Girminy, mid 
invariably opposed all measures tending to i religious 
reformation m England lit hid a principal hind 
iu tlu dow nf ill ana execution ot Thomas Giomwcll, 
m 1540, and hi drew up m impouhnunt of heu^y 
against Ilemiy’s last ijuetn, G itliarme Purr, but in 
a personal interview with Honrs she le esttblishcd 
herself ju the king’s favotu, md G ft 11 into disgrace 
At the accession of Edwaui VI .lamia ry 28, 1547, 
for refusing to iomply with the Reformed doctrines, 
he was committed to tlu I lut prison hut released 
m the following Decern hi r In 1548, he was again 
seized, and committed to the Tower, and on his 
refusal to sign certain articles submitted to him, was 
deprived of his bishopric When Mary ascended 
the throne in 1553, he was stt at liberty, restored 
to his Bee, and appointed lord chancellor and first 


minister of state. He took the lead m all the 
bitter persecutions of the Protestants during Mary’s 
reign, and is charged with great caprice and extreme 
cruelty , but Dr Maitland shews that many of the 
statements regarding G are gross misrepresenta- 
tions, and that in very many instances the parties 
brought before his court were arraigned for treason 
oi sedition, rather than for heresy, and Roger 
Afidiam f roily confesses that G interposed to pro- 
ti < t Imn w heu summoned by the council on a 
i li.uge of hob roilnxy The management of the 
quu n’s man ngt with Philip of Spam was intrusted 
to him, md lie offn iati il at their nuptials He dffed 
Novtmhu 12, 1V»> \ tri itisc, mtitlcd Net^smry 

J /toifntu of a ChusUttn Man, punted in 1543, is 
siul to hivi Imn tlu joint piodmtion of G and 
Grimm i (a ’» character his hi cm the subject of 
much cut i e ism , but it c in scncily be doubted 
th it hi w is i zi iIoih, though not a spiritually 
minded mlisiistii His divotion was tli.at of an 
out iml out jhh titan bid it w is ni v c rthi less real, 
ilt< i its f mb mu toi G would have given his life 
to idv me i tin < uisc wlmli lud commanded his 
Hympithns md bn support 

GARDINER, Goionfl 7 am r s, son of Captain 
Patrick G ud inei, was born ,at Garridm, m Linlith- 
gow sluu Jammy 11 lbSS, ind w heu only It yean 
old, obtai md a commissi ui in i Slots regiment in 
the Dutch service >1 afterwards enttred the 
English umv, mil was -uvon ly wounded at the 
bit tie of Kinnlus in 1 ,’d(> G fought with great 
distinction in all tin othi i battles ot Mulborough. 
In 1714—1715, lie w is m idr e iptun hi utenant in a 
ligimmt of dngoons Sometime after, lie gave a 
lonspniioiis pioof ot lus murige, whin along with 
diuii othii doing hllous (light of whom were 
kilhd), hi In t il tin birni ulcs of the Highlanihrs 
it Preston From an enly period, (t was noted 
hr his In < utiousiu ss, which w is so maikctl, that 
ordinuy office is miking no pi (tensions to religion, 
lithu shuuniil Jus six it t\, foi fear of btuig 
loiiuptid yit lus loiistitutimi enabled him to 
pm m lus vn mus ionises with ippiunt impunity, 
mil in loiiMipunet ot lus continual gaiety and good 
hi dth. In w is known is ‘tlu happy rake ’ Butin 
tin }iu 1 7 P>, hi suddmly 1 m c mu the sulijeet of 
piofound jdigmus mipii ssions f lhc ui cumstanecs, 
is urn iti d by J)r Doddridgi (who had them from 
tin buo himsilO, loiitain much tint is marvellous, 
supi ruatiu >1 uulevtubngh unpiobable Dodd- 
i nlgi lumsdt is hai illy s itistied with G ’s account, 
and hints it tlu possibility of the whole being a 
die am nisti ul of a ‘visibli repiesentation of tlie 
Loi d Jesus t lmst upon tin ciohs, surrounded on all 
sub s with a gloiy,’ He also mentions that G 
‘did not Hiem uiy (ouhiknt 1 whether the voice 
which caivu to him w is icilly ‘an audible voice, or 
only i stiong impnssion on Ins mmd equally 
sti iking’ Consult nbk doubt has recently been 
iast mi the whole story by the publication of the 
Autolm>q) a pit a of J)) Abjuuuirr Cailylt , edited 
by duhn Hill Burton (Edm Blackwood and Sons, 
1860), in whuli Gariy lc denies altogether the 
truth of Doddridge s version of the story , at least 
of the suptrnatuiil portion of it The attend- 
ant ui cumstanecs, howevu, art of little moment 
mu w iy or another, the great laet is the conver- 
sion of the brai e but wn k( il soldiei mto a pious 
mil eacclknt Christian, and iegardmg thus there has 
in \ er been any doubt In 1724, G was raised to 
tlu iank of major, and m 1720 he married Lady 
I lands Er shine, daughter of the fourth Earl of 
Buchan, by whom he had 13 children, only five of 
whom survived him. In 1730, he became heutenant- 
colontl of dragoons, and m 1743 colonel of a new 
regiment of dragoons. He was killed at the battle 



GARB8SIO-GAEGOYLR 


of Prestonpana, September 21 , 1745 , and the spot 
on which be fell w marked by a monument. The 
Life of Oolond Gardiner, written by I)r Doddndge, 
is a favourite voluxno with the more religious 
portion of the public ^ 

G ARE SSIO, a town in the north ot Italy, m the 
province of Mondovi, aiul 17 nulis south cast ot the 
town of that name, stauds on till* left bank of tho 
nver Tanaro Tradition assigns to G an antiquity 
which Boenia cou hrmt.il by the malicious I at in 
inBonptions and l inruns found m its n< lgliboui 
hood, but owing to tin many wars by which it has 
been devastated, its authentic ardiiuH lia\o Ikm n 
entirely lost Many v uutits of nnibh an quairiod 
here, especially tho spans known as Pusigliano 
Pop 0200 

GARFISH (Zfrfrw*), a g<nus of iislus of tin 
family Scombri < hoc tila, basing tho body gi< itly 
elongated and (ourul with mniuti st ih s JHuy 
are renurkabh lor the guen adorn of tlun boms 
Tho llish is whohsoiui, and is ottm usal as food 
One species onl}, the Common G (/>’ iuftjair>), 



Garfidi (JJdonc ivlyai w) 


occurs in tho Lutish h< u It is «oin<t lines < vlh d I 
Greenhorn, Gonbill, and M itlu ri 1 guidi , m s is mg ' 
the last i lanu ha nisi it visfts th< ioisIj just | 
Ik* fore tin mukiul, aiming, m fut, fioin the dap 
to the nunc shallow w iti i lor tin sum h ison, to 
deposit its sjnssn Jt is usu illy ahout tsso fa 1 m 
length , the tail is forked , tin p« « toial and v nti il 
fins ircsm.il!, tin tippu paitol tin Jn ml and 1 j.uU 
is of a daik giu nish blui , tin thuks md gill 
i os ers, the snh s and the hi 11 y, in ulsiry winti , tin 
dorsal hn and till ah giamsh brown, tin otlnr 


wild duck, nor oven aa the widgeon $ a rare British 
bird, more common m tho fcouth of Europe, found 
also in tho north of Africa, and m Asia, A 
far to the east as Calcutta The nude Gv la a 
beautiful bird , the prevailing colour dark bromi? 
finely vaned on the cheeks and neck, with abort , 
liair-like lines ol white , the &|icoulum grayish greCtt*' ■ 
maigini il with white , a amspicuous white Streak , 
over rath cyi, extending to the nock Tho foittAfc , 
is sm illi r than tin* male, the colours more dull, And 
tho whiti stn ik obscuie Tlie G is very much 
es itemed foi the tibli 

G ARC A NO (aiie Oaujmmi), a group of motfft* 
tains in the piosnm of Gapitanatg Naplis, forming 
a pimnsiili, whuli striklns lantwaid for ahout 
20 mill s into ilu Adriatic Sea. Tin* group is 
lonqiosal of thm iliauiH of mount mis, one of 
which turns to the north i ist, the other to the 
south, and the third to tho vveHt Its greatest 
h ngtli is IS mihs, md its « \tmne breadth 24, tho 
iirimufiiimi hung \bout 120 miles The southern 
ih mu is bh ak, stuili md rixUv, hiokcu up into 
dt ( p \nlhys, goigis, md i iwiuh The northern 
suit on tin* i out j hi y, is i ntirily eo\< red with woods, 
pintim s, oh \i s, pm< s, oi mg< and lemon l ices, and 
tin lalleys on thm Midi ait Jovi ly md ft ltih , ispo 
uillv thobi ol Kodi, 1 hc lute ill. Vim, mid Ntigimno 
Owin^ to tin 'it it ihimduiM ot aromatn plants 
whuh glow unmig tin links ol the mountains, G, 
ih still aa 1 mmus foi its hoin y as in 11m time of 
1 1 or in , w ho ym f s its ]>raiH< Monte >St Angi lo, one 
of fhi G again ill uu, is iiiimuy for tin sanctuary 
ikdii ital to St Mu h«l in the ji u 4‘!2, in const 
(puna, ol nhi/tiiduy ipneiruut of tin. Hunt to St 
1 on ii/o, Air libmhop of Sipontmn An annual 
fistnil of St Mnliatl is ah hiatal at this shrine, 
win n oovvds of pilgimis tlot k it i tin mountain, ami 
mm ist gu itly its pn turi xpu i licit hy tlun gay 
I and \ uial aistumis Mount G |h)Shi*hhik extiimivn 
ilahmtu quin ns, whuh ih yit have m Vi l been 
t f hen ntly vvoi kt d 

GA'RGAK V, oi G MM.AJtrS Sic I ha 

G t'UGlilkoi G' VIIGAI'ISM, a 1 ms of m< d which 
mtcndal to l>< i hn i in d ilxmb jm tin mouth ami 


fins whiti Tlie G IS I i < ?y hvtly lish , it swims 
near tlu surfau of tin w ifu, md not imfitqm ntl> 
springs out ol it It is luomdit to the I ondnii 
maike't m cousuhrihh quantities Tho lh sh h is a 
llavouT sonu whit hi < Hut ot mu kin l Some of 
tlieppaiesoi (J , in otln r puts of tin woihl itlii, 
a nunhlaij;ir sia Otliei spans m frtsli wati i 
flBhes of vvaun climates, hh India md Guiani 

GA'RGANEY {Anas t/unqnuli/hi or Quaquulula 



G&rganey, or Summer Teal {Anas qucrqucdula), 


circm), a species of duck or teal, considerably larger 
than the common teal, although not bo largo os the 


thro it v\ 'h i vnw ol (hansing tin jiirts vvlun 
J ilia tal w h distil ugt fiom ula r , , oi of m ting 
i as \stnngt ills (<| v ) oi Stinml mts (q \ ), miilavid 
i sou tlnoit r \ In In st gaiglis an compost d of 
| vim gu oi livdmlilom uni lirgily diluted, of 
j i hlonm w iti l tii ( ondy’s dismfa ting liquoi in 
, piitiisant < ist s , of j»urt wmt, ilum, ami i^ijmicum 
(aiytmu }x j>jx r) whm a Htimuliting eilat is 
nqiiiial, of tmnm ttr oikbult diioction with 
alum oi lxri\, m cast i pun ftHtnngcnt ih na dal 
Girglm lit \ try list lul in tin Jatt l htagin ol sole 
thro.it, m almost all its \am tu s 

GATtG()\ 1<E, a piojating Hjamt, hading tho 
w lit r from tin iool gutb rs «>f hmldmgb flargoyltB 
of v ai mils Iojuus luvt ban usal m ilmonl jJI BtvJeH 
lot aiel *■'* ut but win incuhuly dcvilupcd m 
1 aiiiuauon will) (itjthn ntlulaiuri In soiui of tlio 
1 lir^ct malnval buildiiijs, wlnu tin hughl oi tho 
i wallw is consult r dih tlx g'aigoyliH Juivi to jirojoct 
| ary fn, in oidir to lullil timr duty oi throwing 
I tin ram oft tin wills, and an m win h raaoH of a 
■ ] irgt Hire 'flu g.irgoyhs oi Eruu h imddinga liave 
Uiiully gnat piuinjin me, mucliAmorc than in Eug» 

| laud Some gargoylta an small aivi i;loui, others 
largt and ornamental, according to their various 
] positions They are carved into all conceivable 
forms— ang< In, human, anil of the lower orders; 
and ns in fountain*, the water in generally spouted 
through the mouth. In late castellated building*, 
they frequently assume the form of small Caquoub 




GABOOYLB— OAREBALBI. 


projecting from iho parapet In modem times, the Europe He bore an effective part m the whole of 
use of leaden pipes to convey away the Water from the Italian campaign, but especially distinguished 

himself at Home by his resistance to the French 
Gargoyles forces, who during fouf weeks wore successfully 

rC — kept at bay ( and repeatedly repulsed by the repub- 

bean * ortea ot ^ LOroe > under the direction of Ganb&ldi* 
/L* \ Rome having at length succumbed to the immensely 

superior fortta at ‘the disposui of General Oudmot, 
wm[j! yl 1 ;; U'™| 1 ' G marched foi-th from the city as the French poured 

1 Midi m After a lefcreat of unparalleled difficulty through 

districts densely occupied by Austnau forces, G, 
accompanied by his etc voted and heroic Brazilian 
oj \y' wiie, set sail in a small fishing craft towards Venice, 

Wy|PP! but bung pursued by Austrian \ esse Is, they were 

compelled to 1 uni at landom, and not far from 
•J py tin shore his wife, oxhaiistul by tin dangers and 

tuiibh exertions ot thui flight expned in the 
St Stephen h , Vienna inns of bu husband (1 at length rc ichul Genoa 

m safety, ind from Dunce embarked ft n 1 unis Ho 
^ j £ X / \ iftcrwaicln ic visited South America, and acquired 

| J 1 VL\j^ J the tommind ot m American ti idim' vessel. In 

J Gi it < in i< lty, he toiulud it a e i il English ports, 

J0 ar *^ mV vi hue hi w is nmud with nil) testimony of 

llf a * > ' lUtF publu admiration and sympathy During the mtu- 

I JH Xmrfi ,/^ n^S N d which 1 1 1 ] >h< d hi tween flu wai ot 1848 and that 

wS^mJL of 1 S 10, (f publnlv accepted the substitution of 

II j VRujB mon irchy, such is it ousted in Du dm on t, feu the 

jsf_^ 1 T — HKBf Mi J ' ic public m form of gov eminent, for which ho had 

-fflHH r _ oi igmally comb itc d, nr wan thuoforc f ice to servo 
pw j,r * r * Z -- is an mcgulir auxili of flu Piedmontese foieca 

on the c oinnu n< i me n of hostilities His services 
St Alkniunds Churrli, Dei by , llurhloj ( huuh, DeibjHlmc , in til it cipuity Win both bullnnt and effective, 
circa n™ urea UK) liotwitlist Hiding the i mite d si i JM assigned foi his 

£ i i , i i . , „ opi i items In the i mrsi of the following yc ar 

rmrfs. has almost <nlmly R M,wrsc.l.<l tl» use of tlu most tn.nnp). u.t md momentous < ntor- 

b ai 8°y LH piisc ot his nmvillous i uttr was accomplished 

GARIDAIjDT G ii srii i , w is bm n it \no, 2‘JM lhe elm I 1 1 suit, ot tin pc w< of Villifinnca, by 
July 1807, of respectable pamits 1 1 1 *> lather, tin whuh tin It ill m wu of IS "ill wis Inc night to an 
owner of a tiadmg vessel, hiving bun fn.'igcj ihmpt irid uns if i it w toi y ti lniination, was tho 
all Ins lif i in inuitnm putsmts, young G soon mum di ite u sumption 1 »\ tin Jtilnn piopli of tho 
acquired a stiong predilection foi tin hi/ aids ii ic volution u\ md piogri ssim jc sponsibilitu s, which 
a seat u mg lift With tin pi nms-aon ol Ins I tt hi i I dinin' tin c impugn IiuIim i n vested by tlu nation 
ho ulopted tho juofi Rsion of \ sulm nulmidi his in tin government of Smlm i ’finis, tally in 


St Alkniunds Church, Dciby , llurhloj (Imiili, DciIijbIiui 
circa 1 I'M) circa HU) 


first vov igo to OdiHSi iinilir tin lomniunl of m ISM), iuhujk ttionin distmb mi i s lnokt out ui 

ablo mil i xperu n< < d m anian, ( 1 qit tin Pismfci lie l’llumo md althongh f[mdd\ qiitllcd in the city 

flubsoquently visitid lo>mo, (hdnii, V r ido, (fiuoi, by tin gi< it mumiual strength of the Noaixihtaii 
&c, with various lommmders ind soon bu mu a tfimson they wtio t onstantly re rn ited tlnoughout 
Bkiltul and fearless inuiiui, distiuguisln el by Ins tlu intiuoiot the ihUiuI, w hue tuc insurgents weio 
prompt decision m action and nuputui liable pic full ot elation and ilirmg, in consequent o of 0 

Bence of mind In IS 10, lie w is linnsd! m com- hiving ti msiuitted to them tho .assurance that he 

mand of tho brig A r o/u Duma <1< (httu ind about would speedily appeal himself to head tin lr struggle 
this time his Htmtimi nts of pitnotism sum to have Jn fultilnirnt of this promise, G issimblcil at Gtmoa 
gained incrcisid intensify, owuig to lus liiloitours. i voliintccu tori oof 1070 pitriots, md on tho 5th 
with a fervid Itvlnu pit not, i i wual p *sh< ngci on of Miy set ‘'ill foi the islmd of Sicily On the 
board his vessel From 1 Ml, lus icquun taruc with 11th, Jus two small ti uisport steamers having 
Mftzzim and the le ulers ot tlm ltilian bin i il move ii ached Mu sail in safot}, tho landing of hia 
ment dvtcs, ami from that jn nod lus imqiune liable followers w is successfully iffictMl in Bight; and 


insuiii ctioiiiry distmb me is lnokc 


Mftzzim anil the le ulcers ot tlm It dian bin i d move )i ached Mu sail in safot}, tho landing of his 

ment dvtcs, ami from that jn nod lus unqiuni liable followers w rs successfully dTictid in Bight; and 

hatred of despotism, and devotion to the scivice ot paitially under lire, of tho Neapolitan fleet. On tho 
universal freedom, exercised a predominant influ loth, in the bitth of Galatafinn, 3600 Neapolitan 
once on all lun actions and ultinntily bit mu tlie troops wut loutcd by G ’s small force, and to fans 

*%nqle motivo oi tus carter In IS 14, having com opening victory may be largely attributed tho 

promised himself by participating in a futile revo Mibscquent ^jicoesK of tho entiro evjiedition It 
lutionavv outbrcyik at Gcruia ho was compelled to it cuuo cleared tho waj to Palermo, and inspired 
save his life b} flight, and attci extreme hardship U ’s sol die re with irresistible confidence On the 
succeeded m gaming Fiench turitory simult me lhtli of the B.ame month, G and his little army 
ously with tho publication m Italy of tho sentence of heroes occupied the heights which command 
of his condemnation to death G now resumed Pahimo, and after a dosjiLiate conflict with tho 

hw seafaring life, and after some unimportant royalist troops, fought his way into that unhappy 

voyages, sailed for South America When Rosas, city, which for several subsequent dayB had to 
the dictator of Buenos A}ios, declared w r ar agamst sustun a ruthless bombardment from the united 

the republic of Uruguay, G offered his services to tin of the Neapolitan garrison and fleet, 

the lattei, and soon gave proof of so lemarkable a The intervention of the British fleet, seconded by 
talent for military leadership, that he was raised to the isolated and dgstituto condition of the garrison 
tho supremo command both of naval and military shut up m the forts, indue ed the Neapolitan general 
operations In 1 $48, war having biokon out between to capitulate, and on lus departure with hi* troops, 
A iSJ ' 1 ^ >era ^ 3 °* G. hastened to G remained in undisputed possession of the e&y 




GAjtffiP--OABHa 


and afcrongholds of Palermo. His first public enact- 
ment was the universal armament of the oitigens 
On ihe 20th of July, at head of 2500 men, he 
gave battle at Melazzo to 7000 Neapolitans, who 
were Completely defeated, and comnelh .1 to evacuate 
the fortress On the 25th, the Noi]X)litans were 
Anven back into Messina, wl*ire G made his 
triumphal entry on the 27tli, the mutinous garrison, 
terrified at lus approach, having compelled then 

r teral to submit Townids the middle of August, 
made a descent in Calabria, and was immediately 
joined by largo bodies of volunteers fiom all 
directions, by whom he was accompanied on Ins 
memorable and eventful niauh to Naples On the 
5th of September, G ’s arm>, which tlun amounted 
to 25,000 or .10,000 mi n, occupied Sab mo on 
the withdrawal of the loyalists, md on the 7th, 
amidst the frenzied enthusiasm of the inhabit 
ants, G entered Naples, with only one or two 
fnenda, to prove to Europe. tint lus advent was 
that of a wch oine libuatin, iml not of a tcrioi 
inspiring < onqueror On tin jihuous diy, tlte 
capital had wilb nly witnessed the vvitlnlr iw il of 
Kmg Francis II to the fortress of Gaelc. 
the close of the inemtli, C hid dinted se viral 
judicious public re hums < deulitcel to me least tin? 
popularity of the Hudiman govt rnnu lit, of which 
he was the eltclirul lepnse lit due, elthouji feu i 
hnef spae*e lie ueopted the title* uul powtis ot 
Dictatm (hi the l ,t oi October lus milit u > elutn s 
became igun piiamnimt, is tin io\ ihst lioops, 
numbering 1 5 000 men e uni lortli from Cipm uni 
attacked fie in lytic wlmli line ol Hit G mb ildi ihh, 
spread along tire \oltuino 1 n mu Juuiis i 
terrible sujH.ni leinieel uni mou th ill out* it 
seemed \\ il sucics^ \n u tbout to ele <it the 
patriots \t f hc list moment but 1m dl> the loyalists 
were dmtu bub to Cipm m elisoidu, md (1 
announced tht m suit m his famous hlcgi cm ‘Com 

I ileto victory along the entile line ’ This was ( 7 ’s 
ast triumph , \ u tor 1 ' mm mut 1 , h ivmg re 1 suincd 
the command ot his irmy, ciosstel tin papal fiontn 1 , 
routed the t loops under Eamoric tfrr , uni pissed on 
into the kingdom ot Naples, when h< was met l>v 
G , whonnme diattly relineposhed into lus sovi m ign’h j 
linnets the une oinbtion d disposal e*f the southern 
volunteer army, md the ih*<oluto swa> ov* 1 tin 
Neapolitan province** G absolutely dee line el ill 

{ lersonal distinction 01 iggrunelmc me nt, uni h i\ mg 
uel farewell to Ins hemic < mm ides, be set hill, on 
the' fith erf November, foi hi- home on the re»«k e>l 
Caprera, there to reinun m grand simplicity md 
retirement till his conntiy may ig^n regime lm 
aid and invoke Ins pre se nee 

The almost fabulous sue mss which lias tracked 
this great soldier's cute rpnscs tluoughout lus e ntu e 
career is the' best ovule ne. of lus miJitii v g« nms ami 
heroic quiUUcs In himself, In presc nts a nmepu 
combination of the social and e ndcarmg virtue s w Inch 
attract and rivet enthusi istn friendship, md of 
those stem and comm Hiding attribute s which cany 
terror into the hearts of opponents, and impose sub 
ordination and a sense of duty on the most inegular 
masses of troops Of a patriarchal sinrljilie ity in 
tastes and habits, he re ^embles moio the chief ol a 
warlike tribe than the ge.ru ral of in army , his snide 
of approbation ever gladdens the perlormance of 
duty by lus men, but bis reproof of the laggard or 
craven-hejarted is scathingly liorce G lias corn<3 
to be regarded as one of the most incorruptible of 
patriots and most glorious of heroes, either in ancie nt 
or modern times , and the land which has produced 
and nurtured such a spirit and character may be 
held to have proved that it has a political and moral 
vitality, at least as powerful as any other portion of 
Christendom. 


GATUEP, otherwise OBAtfos, is a vb&rjot South 
Africa, which, after a westward course of 100ft «tile$, 
enters tho Atlantic in lat. 28°3(y &, apd long, ti , 
E. It rises m the Mont aux Source*, hoar let. 5Kr » 
and long dl)° E , at an elevation of about 10,000 foot 
above the soa Throughout nearly its whole length, 
it forms the northern lnmudary or tlio Cape Colony, 
sopuating it below the oemlluenoo ot the Vaal front 
still nidi ]»< neb nt tribes, uud nbc»ve that point from 
the Orange Irce Stato 01 Orange Sove roignty For 
tin purposes of navigation, tlus liver is almost 
useless * 

GAHTGGIA'NO (the Lnu of the nn< units, which 
st p ir ittel T itium fiom Camp um) is tho hugest and 
most important uvgi of tho Neapolitan provinces 
It uses m tlio Abru//i, m the \ vlley of ISeisft, and 
dischirgeH itsedl into tlm Mediturauean, in the 
l <uli ot (» u ta, ifte r traversing the province of Terra 
di Livmo The sluggish eourso of its muddy 
w iteis (wlmli, howovei, ire' stocked with fish, 
especially eels) Ins been mentioned by more than 
one ot the me lent poets 
Non i ura eju i 1 ui is « pit, 1 \ 

MokM upiA, i leituinus ainms— Uor Od i *11 
Tt is isscitcil tint tho iiuiioG is thrived fiom an 
\i ibn wore l, (/rud wlmli signifies marsh, plain, 
if w ih jem rally adopted in tile J lilt < , afleu* the* 
eh le it ot the Sai ee < ns, wlio had In hi possession for 
sonii* tniu ol tin in ighboiirmg plnifis, and had 
meted i i i<Lh it tho mouth ol the liver, wine li 
Lh< > ( nt it le <1 <J uili mum Hus dnn ilion is appro- 
pi i it< to 1 lit n> u shy bw imps Hurrounding the nvei, 
iinnlnt whnh \1 iritis found emm ilnu nt when pur 
sumI 1>\ Sulh The banks of the (1 .tie uiemor 
ib 1 1 for tho famous liatth fought then' botwei n the 
Fre neh, in 1^01, md the Spaniards, eotninanded by 
Gousdvo eh (youlova, sum mud the Grt \t Captain, 
in wlmli the forme! vveio totally routed 

GA'KLAND SeeCKOWN 

GAHLK 1 (A Hunn sativum, mo Aiririu), n bulb 
ous looted pi Hit i n ilm* ol flu* East, cultivated 
fiom tin e irheit ig< s Thi Htem uses to tho 
in i^ hf of aliout ( wo h * t, 
imhianilnd, ^ md lu 

linked with in uiy mnall 

not iistuhfiis like those lji 1 

alternate stimciiH an j || H 

*\ pointed, the middle l ' g H 

yiomt be iruig the an the r a H 

'J’hu bull) consist 1 of j 

ibout 12-l r i ovate ■ 

oblong c/ons or sub I H 

ordinate bulbs, vvhj *i j Wk 

are avilJary buda of its ( jB li 

h< ah s tlius (li v elope d , | 

it contuns a vuecid « WM£*w 

juice, which is some 
times used as a ce inent 

fen yiori dam, and lias a Pjr'wrl* 

m nitrating and power Common Garlic {AUiurtl 
ful a V uvsouk odour, sativum) 

wlmli indeed pervades 

the whole plant, with a pungent aromatic tasta It 
is in general use as a condiment with other Articles 
of food, and to many it ism this way very agreeable , 



GAELIC— GARNET. 


to others, it is disgusting It is much more largely 
used m many other countries than in Bntam m 
Spain, it enters into the composition of almost every 
dish Garlic, 01 its fresh juice, is also used m rrn di 
cmc It is stimulant, tonic, and promotes digestion , 
it has also diuretic and sudorific mopertics, and is 
a good expector nit, promoting all the returns 
Applied externally, it is a rubefacient, and is used 
to stimulaU indolent tumours A limmuit of oil 
and garlic jmet is souk times applu d to the i lu si m 
infantile convulsions In hoiih tones ol dt ihuss, 
much benefit is obtained fiom a clove ot g u lu m i 
few drops of the jmci pul into tin i lr G uln i 
also used as an aiitlu luuntic Ft nw< s its pi opt itn s 
chiefly to Oil of ifiufit (su following tit) G ulu 
abounds also m nuu dagt The cultivation of coin 
is extremely easy, it is gnu t illy propigibd by 
its cloves -Many of the hj»u u s ol Affiant iu 
popularly callc d g u lu , \v itli muiu dutim tiv i uhh 
turn A olcranuni is some turns < illul Wild G ulu 
m England, md its young md tuuln It ik^ tn 
used as a jiot hub Its leaves ire sum cylindm il, 
and grooved on the upper side The stamens ,u< 
all 8im))le 

GARLIC, Otc oi When rlovts of gallic ue 
distilled with w ate i, ihout0 2pcr out of a biown 
luavy oil, ■with an nci id tant< , md i stiong dmgiet 
able smell, passt s oui i»y (ouful ltctifu itmn 
fiom ft salt w.itu bath ibout two thuds of tin oil 
may be obt lined in tin form of a yellow lujuid 
which is lightei than watt i, md which, w bin in ate d 
with chlornb of < ikmni (in onlu to dry it) md 
♦subset j neatly distilbd fiom li igim nts oi potassium, 
comes ovei puio and eolom less is Hulplmlt oi illyl, 
an organic coiiipound of vuy consulu ibh intuist, 
whose fnnuuU isC,ll S 'l lu untie oil also ion 
tarns oxide of allyl (C^H ,0), uul a t om pound of 
ftllvl still riehu m hiilpbiii than tin sulphide 

Sulphide oi illvl cuds not only in oil of gulu 
but also m tFio ods ot onions Inks, ikhs ilium, 
radishes, asifotidi, Ac Jt is a light, ckai, pilt 
yellow oil, with 4i p< in tinting odoiu of gaiht , it 
boils it 284°, and dissolves it ulily m llcohol t iml 
ether 

Sulphide of allyl nu\ be ol it lined fiom essuitnl 
oil of black must ud (w lilt h m its purilicd foirn is 
rtpn scntnl by C^ll ,C N T S mil in ly const tjmnily 
be regarded as Hnlpfioty mult ot ill) I) by distil 
latiou with sulphide of potissmm Tin rt action is 
exhibited in tile following (tputnm 

Oil of Mustar l Sul| 1,1 * ,f Su 'l 1,1 * n HulnlincjniiMa 

1 ola smm AIUI of r (a iiutn 

C 6 H„C a N?T a 4 hs - 77fl ,s f k,c xNS, 

We may pcrtoim tlu converse e xpniunont, uul 
obtain oil ol mustard fiom oil of guilt by mixing 
ah oholic solutions ol milpludt of all\l indtonosne 
sublimate, when i white pmipitite is foinud 
repiosmttd by (',11 sJHtsS 4. C, II < lilTgCl, uul 
distilling tins < (impound with sulphor) midt of 
potassium, m wlmli cist oil of mustaid will In 
iound among the products 

The pungency of lmise ridisfi, suin') gross, and 
other allies? plants, ih dm to the prtsuut of this 
essential oil of inustaid oi bulphneyunidi oi allyl 

We shall postpone the furtliu consider ition of 
Riilphocyamdo of ill)! to the article Alt hi ami. On 
of but shall take tins opportunity ot \ory bur fly 
noticing tlie chief membeis of the allyl series, which 
has recently lu en Btudied with aery fnutful lesidts 
by several of our most eminent chemists 

Froti allyl (C„H a , or, moie probably, <\H A ,C„H ) 
18 ftvuy volatile combustible fluid, with a combine el 
odour of ether and radishes, It is obtained l>y 
the action of sodium on lodulo of allyl 

Allylw alcohol (C tt H 4 0,H0) is metameno with 


acetone and propylic aldehyde, but it differs from 
them m its properties. It is obtained by the action 
of ammonia on oxalate of allyl. 

All) lie other or oxide of allyl (C fl H ft 0) has been 
formed m at* least two different ways, but the 
ie actions accompanying its formation are too com 
plir iticl for notice *in this article It exists ready 
lontud m small quantity m oil of garlic, and Homo 
othci oils thit resemble it, and may bo obtained by 
tin dt (omjiosition of oil of blaek mustard 

'Hu c blonde, bromide, and iodide of allyl have 
ill lut n obtained The iodide is a colourless liquid, 
oi sptuln gravity 1780, with an ethereal, and 
some whit alhxctous odour It is decomposed by 
ill gt st ion with i w ttt ly solution of ammonia, and 
on distill itmii with potash, a volitilc base wath a 
iishy immoniUiii odour is ionmil It ir probably 
o//i//m, oi allyl mmu (< \ 11 , kS or C fj H the 

bisu volitile ilk ill of tlu illvhc strits, which has 
d to bun obt lined by a ditb r< nt pun css, ami 
eorusponds toetliyliioi ttliyl mum in tlu (tbylie 
striea— Milhi’s Float nt* oj t In nuxti if, 2d estit , 
1802, \td I, pp 574- 584, Gomp lksam/ Lehibuch 
if Chnntt, vol 2, pp 200 - 272, and the 1 recent 
iiu mous of fierthelot and Luci, Jlofmaim and 
Cahouis, Ac 

G VKNI/T a prt eio ’s atom , Home of the \ancties 
<>i wlmli no of grt u auly , while honu are less 
highly pu/cel than otl i uotinou bt mtiful minerals, 
Ihi lust inudi moie common G irntts aie lound 
most gtimallyin im aslitt, lioinlduiek slitt, and 
gin isi , less fie cjm utlv m gruuti uul grinulai lime 
stoiu , stunt tirtus m <.t ijh ntiuc and lava Therp 
aio nuineioiii var ictus difhimg consideiably in 
t lu tun d composition , inliydrous silicatt s of alumina 
md hint oi migmsn c<*louitd with oxnlc of iron, 
of mmguiest , ol of chrome The colom is \anous, 
ge ueral ly sonn sli ide of red, blown, bl ick, green, 



Garnet 

1, a detached crystal, 2, portion of rock with imbodded 
crystals 


<»i yellow Colourless and white specimens also 
oecui Red girncts RomotmieB contain bo much 
non as to be attr ictt d by the m ignet The coarseT 
virnty of C, known as t'ovnm^ G, is generally 
Found nns^m oft« » foinung a very considerable 
put of tin nx k m winch it occurs, bo as even to die 
list d is i iluv m the smelting of iron Crystallised 
L'inut'i lie ilsti often very numerous in tlu rock 
wlmli e out mis tht m , the crystals are sometimes 
vtry small, almost mipi rceptiblo grains, sometimes 
tlu v aic is large as a man’s fist The primary form 
of tlie civstol is a cube, but the common secondary 
hums ue a lhombic doelecahulron, and an acuto 
doubh eight sided pyramid, tlu summits of which 
arc ifuuptly acunuuatevl by foui planes. — N oblk 
oi TKFciors G, also called Ahnandwe, is 
guicrtilly of a crimson red colour, sometimes of so 
chip a tint, tint jewellers hollow it out beneath, 
oi place at tlio back of it a plate of silver. It is 
some times tiansparent, sometimes only translucent. 
It is found m some of tlie mountainous {Marts both 
oi England and Scotland, but the finest garnets 
arc imported from Synom, xa Pegu. » A Synam G , 



GARNISH, GAENXSHMENT, GARNISHEE— GARRICK. 


of a velvety black colour, without defect, is valued | 
at about half the pnee of a blue sapphire of the I 
same weight. The large #r>ecunen# of the previous ! 
G are generally engraved with tigufes, aud thus 
acquire a very high \aluc — A variety of G , known 
os Qromdaria, from its resemblance in form, size, 
and colour, to a green gooseberry, is brought fiom 
Siberia. — Cinnamon Stone (q 11 ) is i variety of 
garnet. — Pyropo, Vesuv inn, and Tqmlote ire marly 
allied to it — Powdered garnets are often used foi 
polishing and cutting other stems, tins powder is 
known to lapulaiies as lit d hmtuf 

GARNISH, (GARNISHMENT, GARNISHEE 
(Fi gamir> to furnish) In English 1 1 \\, to gamudi 
is to warn, and garnishment signifies i winning 
given to one for lus ippoaiauu in court Put 
garmshniunt in its moic usual st nst. is applied to 
the notice which a yierson sued m an action of 
detinue, and pleading tin m tt rest of a third pirty, 
is entitled to rt quire to bo Btmd on that put} 
By the custom of London and art am otlm towns, 
a practice his txistid fiom turn liniiumoml, 
whereby a plaintiff suing m the local louit w is 
entitled to .attach the pnqwity of the dt tt lidant m 
the hands of u thud puson, who w is t vlltd tin 
gciriiushu ttu Poki u \ Aiiuimifm But until 
the pissine ot tin Couunim 1 iw I’loudmt \t t, 
1854, tlni< (\isttd no nu ms m 1 md md win it by 
a creditor could uttuh tin juopt if\ of Iih th btm m 
the hamls of third j>< l tun m dm<t sitisfwtmn 
of hm iJiim B\ siitnuis M) bi oi this ititate, 
it is now proudtd, tint my om hiving nhtumd 
a judgment m one of tin NtijKiioi courts it Wist 
minst' i, ru ty nquin his el. htoi t<» In tximmol 
as to tin <h bts due to him md <m tin st lit nu nt ot 
the nidgnn nl thbtoi, ill <l» bts owm* to him by 
third p irfcic s, c died giuriisht t s, m ly in ittat lu <1 in 
satisfaction of the plaintiffs cl urn if tin o irnislu e 
pay, he is foithwith < list h u •* , nl of the dibt to Iuh 
creditor™, hut if lit fail to piy, and dot s not dispute 1 
the debt the judge m i\ oidu iMtutinu agunst | 
lum It is to In oust i \ t d f h it, unde i this st itnte, I 
garnishment can still In oht imnl only wht n judg ’ 
mint has been obt uni d Debtsdin to i dihndmti 
during the curiemy of in action, thuefon, < mimt j 
lie attached in this n spit l, tin unit il) is J< -m ' 
effectual than tin custom of fon igu itf u lomnt In i 
Scotl md, dt bts dm to a dt ft mh l may In lit u In d, 
both aftci judgment and on the thpuideno ot m 
actioiL .St c A fit fcM m i m 

GARNISHED m Heraldry Any chug. 'is said 
to In garnished with tin ox n imcnt bet on it 

GARONNE (anc flat a nwt\ tin puncipd nvtii 
in the south w t st of bianct, ijhs within tin 
Spanish frontiu in tin V «d d’Aran, it tin biw of i 
Mount Mul idt tti, in th I'yrt nc 1 s About 2b in It s J 
from its source, it intern the trench terntoiy in 
the ehpartment of the iliute G it mine, Hows in a| 
general north cist eouisc to Toulouse, tin n bemli 
to the northwest, and continues to Jlow m that 1 ' 
dnection until, joined by the Dordogne, nbemt 20 j 
miles below Bordeaux, and wulemng afterw uds into 
the estuary wlucli bears the name of the Gnondi , 1 
it enters the Atlantu at the Pomtc do Grave The 
basin of the G is upwards of 200 miles m length, i 
and about an equal exte i t m width at its broadest ' 
part, although nai rowing in the north west to a 
width of only 25 miles. The total length of the* ( 
river is about 350 miles, and its natural mvi | 
nation, which, however, is much impeded above ! 
Toulouse, commences at Cadres, 2b2 nnlu from 
its embouchure. At Bordeaux, the river attains a 
breadth of 1(>03 feet. Its principal affluents are 
the Tara, Aveynm, Lot, and Dordogne, on the nght , 
and on the left, the Save, Gers, and Raise. At 


Toulouse it is joined by the panel Midi, which, 
running eastward to the Hed»tema$fcty Toma 
with the G a moans of communication between 
that sea ami the Atlantic. The Valley 6 1 tha G. 
is noted for the beauty of its scenery, and Jta 
abundant ]>rodm o of corn and wine 

Tin catu iry of the (Gironde is 40 miles in length* 
and about 4 mile*s m aveuigu bread th Below Blaye, 
its shoie s consist of baro rocks and bleak and dreary 
heath 

(GARONNE, IT war, a department in the oouth 
of Fiance, is bounded on the S by Dio Pyrenees, 
md on tin W by tin* departments of Haute# 
Pviemis uidUirs It bos an an a of 2309 squar# 
milts, md u popuhtion ot 181,217 It is watered 
thioughout by tin Gaionne, fiom wlmh it derive# 
its nnm, and within tin basin of which it wholly 
Ins Occupied in tlm south by a branch of tha 
By n nt m langi, the slope of tin* department, and 
tlio com so of its stminis, an tow aid the north 
md noith cast, while the luul is generally level. 
r l hi soil is on tin wholt good , that m the valhyB 
is umukiblj pioihutm, ami bungs forth heavy 
Hops of gi uu, mu/c, ihv, and potatoes Orchard- 
iniits, with mdons uni fob u to, are pioducod in 
ibiunl nut, uid tin aimii il yield of wine is about 
14 100,000 gallons, two fluids ol wlmh is exported. 
Miner ils ilso ihoiunl but, with flu exception of 
non, liu\e not yt L bun obfumd m any great 
qumtity r lln chief in miiiat lure s an* woollen 
uid cotton fdhtuN md hudwm , md thcRC, with 
funbtr tail It, wim, and prtsavttl me itH, arc tho 
jmm ipil i \pojN 'I In th partimnt of Haute G was 
forme i ly tbvidt d lx twit n tin piovnu i s of Languedoo 
md Giximiy Tt is divnltd mto tin fom anon- 
elissemmts of ToiilniHe, Mint, .St Gaudtiis, and 
Villi fi ant he, wutii 'I’ouIouhi cs capital 

(JAltitTrK, David, at for m<l author, was born 
it Hm fold m 1 7 1 (», uni tduiatid .it the grammar 
iRihool of luhhtld Aftti i slioit itHithiioo at 
Lislxmwith in mu It , who w is iwnn m m h mt m 
I Dial ut>, lx it tiu in d to I’n/lmd, and in 1735 
j in t him i pupil ot t hi tunoiii I >r Johnson, but ill 
I tin touisi oi siv month i, in istt i md ])U))il both 
jpro<<tdfd to liondon, with tin mow of improving 
, 1 In n foitiuns (» itfiiiiptid tho study of 1 iw, but 
, in n it Hist ibh jnslirntsoon urgtd hnn to the Htage 
Jit in nh his dthitf at Ipswich m 17H, oh Aboan, 
in tin olay of Ohmho/h, and obtained a gnat sue- 
n ss Lncom igt tl by Hub, lu vtnturcd to ttpyaar 
1 m fort a Loudon audit n<o m tho autumn of tho 
| sum ytar, md m tin ihiruttr of Ruhard III 
i w h it < < iv t d with piodigious ippl nine Tht* faHhion- 
ablt tin dins wtrt ciiipiitd to ga/t upon the new 
! h 1 lr th it w ir diidding an unwonted luatrc on tho 

I 1 obfcuuty of tin* (looflnian’s 1 ulds* «tagt,and tho 
»)tln r the itrn il u It bi it ns, buch .ih Quin and Cibber, 
toidd not com cal tin u < b igiui md tlisgust In tho 
following \t ir, G at t « pf t d m i ngigenuntat Dublin, 

I when lu t \t itul tin Jlihtrnim tnthusniHin to a 
j imrat nloux dt gut '] Ik jd i> hoiiw , wo arc told, was 
sou with rl, ‘tint ii ui) uimt il fevt r wax produced, 

1 Avliuh vv is t dJt d G iunk» ft vt r * In 1747, ho 
lx t urn joint patinhi ot Dmry Lana, md two years 
i aftt r, mairn d M nh moist lit Viohttt , a foreign dim- 
1 h* u ft n ciieumstaiiM wlmh, xomt how or other, ha 
ft md inijif t xporti lmn tt» ridicaic, and to provent 
t hucIi i tiling lit y »t Iuh -fnend Mi Edward Moore 
i ‘to writ< a divtiting poem upon his marriage,’ 

! This a as not tht u.dy on ision when hi# fleiiRitive- 
n< ss to main ious bant» i induced him to forestall 4he^ 
wits and t ritii s, and mo blunt the edge of their jest# 
and ( ntn nuns Before acting Mat l>eth fur the first 
turn he wrote a humorous pamphlet, reflecting on 
the ‘mimical behaviour of a certain fashionablo 



QASRBON^ARBOTTE. 


faulty actor/ to wit, Gamok himself In 1763 lie 
paid a visit to Italy, and in 1769 projected and 
conducted the memorable jubilee at Stratford 
upon- Avon m honour of Shakspeare He died in 
London, January 20, 1779, having accumulated a 
fortune of £140,000 G ranks a»s one of the very 
greatest— perhaps the very greatest — of English 
actors He exhibited a Shukspenan universality 
m the representation of charactir, and was equ illy 
at home m the highest flights ot tragedy and 
tile lowest depths of fircc But the ruiiuialnt ss 
Which so wondti fully maiked him on the stage, 
Often forsook him m teal lih Me wis jealous 
to an extreme, and h ul ui unbounded Blomat li 
for flattmy His fiuud GuliLmith lnts oil his 
charactir happily m the pot m, mtitlul Iiilahnhon 
As a dramatic author, G dm* not hold i huh 
place. He wrote about 40 pn t . i, some origin il, bin, 
mostly adaptations ot old pliys His mum mu , 
prologues and epilogues, howi vu, d( y< ivt consah i 
able praise 

GARRISON (Ei arntson, Irom low Litm r/t/i 
nifno , military furmtuic), tin tioops occupying i 
town or forfcuhH, atlnrfoi defensive pui pose i, oi 
merely as ordinal y quarto. i s 

GARRISON WiniAM Lio\i>, a distinguislu d 
Ann Mean aboliliomst, tin <u knowledge d h win of 
the ulvoeitis ol lmnudiati i m uk ip itiou m tin 
Unite il Stito s w is bom at Ni w Iwry port Missi 
ihusetts, in 1801 Btfou lu w is JO y< us old, In 
hiul aupmul no iucoiihkIu ibh n put it ion by tin 
irtuks which ho lontnbutcd to the Su hut IUxjUa 
and otln i ji* ^ htcami, m 1820 tin 

• ondiul, (tl > , s , , 'W 

urt ntsoi r * E v^ulpliuu oi 

yfim ot t 1>ll)U ol ] us own, W . • J 

l publwhctl at Nt wburyport , it w is, howcvi i, unsue 
const ul, and was soon di-« ontimied in 1829, ho 
}>ec imt joint ctliioi ol tin Ouutt s of l nm i sot 
Emancipation, an intislavuy |«>umii 1 published m 
Baltimore This pipir hid puviously adv mated 
tin gridual abolition of nlmry but Mi G , m tin 
veiy lust number tbit wis issued dUr his comm 
tion with it, distantly ivowed the dm time that 
lminidiito i maniip itiou is tin mdit of tin slut, 
and the duty ot the nnsU i Having boon din, 
sevm ly di nounu d uiiirn pusons nigigtd in tin 
d An eat u si m truh, wluih lie stigni itisi il is 
‘domestic pn ity/ hi w is timl ami lonvictid ioi i 
libel Enable to piy tin pmilty imposed by the 
court, lie was » lit to puson, whin lit nm until 
several weiks \t length, a gnu rows iruiul paid 
the line, and lelt i&i d him Oil the 1st of lainniy 
1831, G issued in Boston tho hrst num.be i of the 
Lib*'* aUn , i v\ ee kly uili si i\ . ry pnpt i , w ith wine h 
his fame has suite become, indissolubly issomtcd 
The unspanng, not to uy v indent ekuuiui item 
With which G uss nit d the institution of slivciy 
and all those v oliint inly , howevti nmotels, ton 
necte d with it, was not long m arousing attention 
in eveiy part ot tlu tountiy while it cvcitid 
m the Southern Mites the utmost ixispmtem 
Almost tvtiv day brought lum ktteis fuuu tin 
South, coilt uiung tin eate ot v whin e , uni cv tn i nss is 
gumboil. At luigth, tlio UmsUtnrc of (.ooho* 
■went so fjr ns to offer a inviril of .)000 do* 
to any one who should irnst ind jnosi^ub $1 
tocomietion multi the 1 1 w < ol that stiti xi 
w lull, ho was repeatedly mobbed at home, and Ins 
life w <ia more than onto m the utmost peril even 
m Boston Rut nothing t oulel turn lum from ins 
eomsu Although then, his bttu some abatement 
m the touo of the 7/ iln j i ah>/\ U has not in i smg e 
material point modified Ins views in lcgartl to 
alivtry m the 31 years during which that P<apei 
has been pubhshed. The early severity of iub 
denunciations, as his friends allege, with some show 

OOA 


of reason, was necessary, m order to arouse the 
conscience of the nation from its apathy respecting 
the wrongs of tho African race. It would perhaps 
be less easy to excuse the unsparing invective with 
which Mr G has so often assailed those friends of 
emancipation who have thought it right to pursue a 
coiirsi different from his own 

1 1 is proper to r^nark, that Mr G and his devoted 
followers have always disclaimed any purpose of 
i \< iking the blavcs to assert their own freedom by 
loin 'Huy profess to lily solely on arguments 
i ml ‘moi d suasion* addressed to the consciences of 
the dominant race They are also non reaistants , 
ind not only infuse to lioJd any offie o in tho Moral 
u piiblu , but ire conscientious even against voting 
Ioi sui b m oilu.1, for tiny tonsidti this w r ould bo 
an indiriet icknowlcdgnieut of the ughtfulucstf of 
l gov < i time ii t jupported by military power, and 
contaminated by a comjiroriuse with shivery 

GA'RltOT (G lonquh ), i gums of tin oeeanic 
se c turn ol Dm ks (<j v), liaving tlic lull tdiorter than 
tin In id Une epulis, thr fJori*j\ i v I ((* rndgantt 
oi C efirij 60 jjlitluilnit( s) , a bud not quite so Luge .is a 





Golden i yi/ ( Claunula ? i* 1 '/«>") "Male 

wul^eon, is i common wmtei visit mt pn Britain, 
ippi" lung m smilJ flocks, most tmiuoritlfy in severe 
w i i the r, not only m i stu nn s, but on thfc i ikes anil 
nvirsof nil ind puts or the country as! it dots on 
thoMe of nil the c tut i al ind southern j>arts of Europe, 
anil i qually on those of thi tempiratt pi rts of Asm 
and North Annina, li breeds in aritio and sub 
itctu i ( gions, pi i feiTing w node d districts, iand forms 
its nest citlnr oil tin giouml, m tlio crevice of a 
roik, m the boll of i tm The parent \birds arc 
said to ti msjHirt their young lrom the nctet to the 
w iUi, holding tlu m undu the bill, and supported 
by tlu nei k I In Lapps take advantage of ., tbl3 

predilection of the golden cyis fen making their 
nests m holes, l*v sitting up \nm s for thorn, wiu 
tint, robbing Hum of tlnu eggs— Another British 
unciKd v* aiie IfajvTLQi ls G , oi Hartkquin Duck 
( t fust non iai) but it is only a rm> winter visitant. 
Likt the golden oyi,it is a native of the northern 
p uts ot the world generally The male is curiously 
sticakul and milked with white — Tin BuFFEL- 

IlLVDH) Vi, or JkpFEL-IIFADFD [0 athe.QUljy 

iS ot < xtremely roie occurrence' in Britain, but 18 
vuy common in North Amenta, where it is,often 
c died the hpint Duck, a name which is said to have 
been bestowed in allusiou to its power of eluding 
obs r\ ition by divmg It is rather smaller than 
tho goldi n eye and harleqiun garrot. The flesh of 
the guiots is eaten, but not very highly esteemed, 

GARRO'TTE (Spanish garrote, a stack or cndg^)» 
a mode of execution practised in Spain w*d the 


GAJ^OVTLLAS*D&-AIiOO£^ XmQt Of ARMS, 


Spanish coloniea Originally, it consisted in simply 
photo# ft cord round the neck of a criminal, who 
was floated on a chair fixed to a post, and then 
twisting the cord by means of a stick (whence the 
name) inserted between it and the back of the 
neck, till strangulation w as produced. Afterwards, a 
brass collar was used, containing a screw, which the 
executioner turned till its pomtVotued the spinal 
marrow when it unites with the brain, canning 
instantaneous death The inquisitors were wont to 
grant as a favour this mode of strangulation, before 
being burned, to such coiidi mm d pi ruons is recanted 
If the executioner was unskilful, liowcvci, tin p un 
was sometmits vt ry grt at Llmcute (/Vis/ di C htq , 

• t, ill. p 472) mentions tint at an Auto da hi («| \ > 
at Cuenga, a pom Jew, who li ul obt urn d this dismal 
prxvikgc of prilmunaiy str uigul itioii, m tiling tin 
bungling inaimu m wbuh tin exceutionei hid 
peimnned the operitiem on tin two wlio pm i <1<<1 
him, said to the latte i ‘l\tei, it you in bkcly to 
stiangle m< so ilunisily, I would much lathi i hi 
burned aim ’ i lu s urn proe < ss w is also applied .us 
ft species of toitun to tin limbs n to mkU poit ms 
of the body is might In mjiuid with compai itiv« 
impunity It is piobible tint tin Spanmds 
adopted the gurotte trim tin Moms , it ill events 
m its pmniliu foim it e va tly use rubles th 
punishment ot tin bowstuu^ m use mi Al< him 
me dan n it ions ( in tting is ils > th num l,i\oi 
m Lugland and S< tl ui 1 l > i spe it h i i >1 »l m ry 
which his rni ntly b(( une i ithn et mm n m which 
the robbus sudd* nl> com In bind tin n victim uni 
throwing a cord, or h indkeichie l er norm 1 lung 
of tin sort, round his ink proelue hmpoiaiy 
at) angulation till then pm p >si in i fin t 1 

GARROVILLYfe DG A I XT) NTT Alt, a Hindi 
town of Suam m tin pi >vm< \ of ( ice res is situ 
ated 20 miles uoith we si of the town ol th it jam 
on the left bink of tin "I igus It b u m mu 
faeture.8 of limn in l wi »llin film s mil t m< 
trade m grain, e ittle, ind fimt Top b r > 7J 

GARTER Sec Bind 

GARTER, Oi nil o> mi 7 In older of tin 
gaitt 1 was instituted by Ivin^ 1 dwaid 111, uul 
though not the most am h nt js on < i tin mobt 
famous of the nulitiry ruler » cf I m |hj Selim 
says tliat it ‘a< euls m nujesty In n ui, and / urn 
all elm ill ous orders in tin w i] T It in aul f> 
h ive bun dt \m d for the pui pise if iltiirtinr t » 
the kings party such. soldi rs t foitum as might 
1 hktdy to ml m ihm il 

was the n in ikmjL to tin 

j n b ,lt hd is in imitation 

• w u* crocti d at V* incisor 

$ in lies who will mvitnl 

wribl were orre.is<d it 
v tilts anti touimmints 

Star of the Order of the ^ ' prijuration for th. 

Garter 111 l K u, hcent feasts that 

wi n spread befort than 
That gcimral ‘jousts and tnuniami nts ’ of this 
description wen held at Wmdsoi, ih known from 
the letters summoning them bearing <late» 1st 
January 1344, and quoted Six Ilarns Nicolas in 
his Orders of Kr\ig)uJiood, l p 0, and from thi 
narrative uf Froissart, who connects them with the 
institution of the order The original number of the 
kmgjbts of the garter was twenty five, Ins majesty 
himself making the twenty-sixth The story that 


himself making the twenty- 1 


The story that 


the Countess of Salisbury tet fail her garter whsn 
dancing with the king, and that the king picked it 
up and tied it round his own kg ; but that* ohwrtog 
the jealous glances of the queen, he reetored lt to 
its fair owner with tlie exclamation : Horn 
qv% vial y prtut, is about as well authenticated M 
most talcs of the kind, 

and has moi cover, in ,, Jl fj\# 

its favour that it J3tS^ 

ace ounts foi the other 

wise iiiuuf mutihlu 

emblun and motto ot 

tin ordir Su 11 in is 

NlCollN, wllOMt 4 1101 jF 

does not usually hi in 

tfu dilution ol ire du ^S2{4r 

lity b lj k tint though 

tin wntuH on fho 

older li iu triitid it 

witli contempt, tiny Jm 

have m ltlu i su< c u did x&eTfoSljSSS^^ 
m shewing itB d wui el 

lty, nor surest d i foil ir. Badge , and Garter, 
more probnblo tluor> 

\ inous clatiA me assigned to flu oidoi of tho garter 
J i oiks u t iih ihovev un nti no d, give s 1 144, and fixes 
on St<*( nge’sdi) (2 kl A pul), ldll, but Stow, and, 
it is Haul, tin si itutiK of the orde t fix it ftix years 
later vi/ 1 k>0 r lln ongmil utiituti i have long 
biuc t p( nshid uul little rcliunco can be placed on 
the m dun io|j< ol them, uul nothing is known 
t n tlx hu1)|i 1 1 w itb pu i ision till tin compilation of 
tin Ida I />W in tin Littir part of the reign of 
IN nry VflJ fn tlum cm ui u stain os, Hir Harris 
Nu oiis m < 1 ojimiou, that, though founcUd at th« 
forme i jhuik! it vv is not till tin lattir that tho 
oi hr wiiH luially otgmjHcd, and the eom)»amons 
elms u It w ih touiuh d m lionmii of tho Holy 
f J unit), the \ ligin M ny, St Ldward the Gonftssoi, 
and St (uoige but tho 1 ist, who hul become the 
tuLilury Haint of ] u gland, win considered its 
specnl pitnn ind f< l thiH ica»on it has always 
home the titli ot ‘llu Ordu of St George/ as 
well as 4»f ‘ Hie U irte r A list ol tho original 
himjits, or hiughti f muh is, is give n by Sir Homs 

Nn I IN 

li in well known emblem of the order is a <!*fc 
bin nbbrm < d l. e 1 witli gold beaung the motto 
]1( ni suit yin v ?/ v ;> )ihc t in golden letters, With ft 
buckle uiiel )>c ml nit if e >M uebly 1 based It IB 
win n on the hit Jeg b J< w the knee The mantle 10 
of bhn velvet hnni with white taflcta, mid on th© 
le It hnaat 1 Ht ir is e mbrenele rt d Th© he>oel and 
wire e»at an <t e rirrisou velvet, li tiered with whlto 
tntf« ta 1 lie h it ib of blaik velve t, with a plumo of 
white ostne h fe atlie r«, in the centre of wine h there 
is i tuft ot ldiuk luionK* feathers, all fasteneel to 
the lnt 1 ) a bind <f ebameimlH Iho eolbxr 10 of 
gold, and eonsiMts e»f 20 jue ee h e aoh m the form e)f a 
^ uf « r I he ‘ orgo * is the figim e»f St George ou 
lieu he bae k e ne ountuing the Dragon , is worn te) th© 
cell 11, ml then is 1 Je mhi r ( »e 01 lc ' fMuderit to ft 
broad d uk blue nbbon c ve 1 the left nhouldci r rh© 
Stir which m ef e ighf pe mts, ib Silver, and hae 
U. n the ce utre the (T ens of Ht Geeirge, gulefl, 
e r irclesl with tlic gu*ter Tho office of tli© order 
ate»- the Jh elate (the liudiop of \V inclicHter)^ th© 
( hanie I ten (tlie J>ih hem of Oxford), th© KcglfltFftT 
(the T)e.an of Winrlsui^, the Garter King of Anttft 
(ej v ), and tlu I she r of ti e ]51a< k Kod. 

GARTER KTNG OF ARMS is also th© Prin* 
cipil King of AnnH in England Though held by 
the fame person, they ar< distinct office*. The first 
was instituted for the sorvioo of th© order of th© 
Garter (sc© OAitTSfi), not ou its first foundation, 
but afterwards by Henry V, as sovereign, with th© 

m 




GARTH— GAS. 


advice ami consent of the knights- companions. The 
peculiar duty of Garter King of Arms is to attend 
upon the knights at thur solemnities, to intimate 
tuur election to those who are chosen by the order, 
to call them to l>e installed at Windsor, to cause 
their arms to be hung up over their stalls md to 
marshal their funeral processions, and those of joy il 
personages, and of numbers of the higher nobjht\ 
In the capacity of principal King of Aims, lie gi ants 
and confirms arms, multi the authority of the 
Karl Mirshal, to whom he is not subjut as Gaiter 
King of Arms All new 1 ' gr uits oi pitents ot iriiH 
in England au hrst sigrud md staled by G'ulei 
King of Arms, and then by tin king of tin prmmci 
to which tho applicant lw longs S«e JJm wnN 
COLLEGE. 

GARTH, SvIMijft, an e nnuuit physu 1 in, md i 
poet of considerable u putatnm, w is bom at L«*l im, 
in the county oE Dm ham, m lt»M) If « w is i 
member of Pe toi house , Cambridge, and giiduiteel 
as M D m lh ( M In the billowing ye\ir, he sittlul 
m London, and was adinittid into tin ( otic « « oi 
Physicians, in wJutli institution In substepu idly 
held several unpoi taut oflu c s Him pi oh hmoiiiI skill 
was associated with gnat e om e isational powtis, 
and he soon acejumel i v « i v extensive ]ii u tu i 
The yen 1700 ]u< stilts 111 inci<bnt m G s lih 
which di<l him iviilasting honoui lb jt w is who 
sttpptd foiwaid to pio\ id( a Mutable intdiiunt 
m Wtstinmstu Abbey' foi the. lugheted coipse 
of Dryden, which lie caused to be I nought to tlu 
College 111 Warwiek Lane , an<l lie juonouneed a 
tulogimn over the gie it poet’s n minis On the 
accession of Gcoigt i h* ltcnvcel the honoiu of 
knighthood, was ippomtid physician in oidinuy 
to the king, and physu 1 in ge m t il to the u my 
He' died in London, Jammy IS, 1 7 IS 

G is best known in our liteiny lustoiy as tlu 
nut hell of 7 /ie /hspnisuiif, 1 poette il sitm 011 the 
apothecaries uid tliose physu j ms who sub el with 
them m opposing tlu pinjut of giving imelieim 
gratuitously to tlie sick pool The sketches ol 
some of Ins conti 111pm un s- is, fe«r mstiuei, Dis 
Gould, Tyson, and 1 f o\\ , who m mtioehieiel mte» 
the' jum 111 is ‘obsequious 1 mbi i,’ ‘slow Gams* ind 
‘hIuiII Qiu rpe) uesevelt, tlul lit hough, elolihtle -.S, 
e*m fi‘ latul by poe tie lie < in e», must line bieiitim 
to llltlllc, or tile WOlk < Olllel not lille obt line el sue h 
an immediate and e xte usiv e circulation I lie lust 
edition canu out 111 l(/)‘) md tlie simml md thnel 
followed in the com so of a vuv lew months In 
1700 , lie brought out the sixth edition with eon 
Biddable uhhtions In 17 H, he ]mhhsh»el a ]kuiu 
entitled ('lan mont uul in 1717 he supcimtuulul 
and c out ill sited tee a ti msl itiem ot Ovid's Wt fa 
7 ninp/iosts by Bonn' e»f the' most t nnm nt wnteis of 
that age 1 — Addison, Po|k , (« iv , Gongutvc, and Kowo 
being amongst the umtnlmtoi-y 

Pope frequently lefers te* him, both m bis letters 
aud m Ins poems, with gre it resju e t — 

And we, too, boast our Gaith uul Vdelison 
The sec onel Pavtotaf was dedicated to G and 
in a k.ttei to JerMS in 17 It), Pope stites that he 
entertains ‘the txuest e one cm fen his loss ’ 

GARTNER, Fiinnhiiii \e>v, a distinguished 
German aredntcct, was born at Cobkntz 111 1792 
Itis father, also m architect, nniove'cl in 1804 to 
Munich, where young G iccoiwd his hrst (.duration 
m architecture To complete tliat cdudation, In 
ti willed in 1 S 12 to Paris, uul 111 181 1 - to Italy, where 
he B|ient four >oais in tlu earnest study of anti 
quities The fruits of this laboui appeal cal in 1819 
in home mows, accompanies! by descriptions, of tho 
pi incip \1 monuments w Inch have been preserved m 
Sicily {Aimdittm tier am Altisten ahaltenen Monu 
m 


menU&icdieiu, LithograpJaen mtt erl#u(emdem TVscf). 
After a visit to England, be was called, m 1820 , 
to tlie chair of Architecture in the academy of 
Munich With tbs appointment began his work 
as a practical architect Many of the architectural 
ornaments of Munich, and various other buildings 
throughout Germany, as well as the new royal 
pilaee at Athens/ aro built after lus plans In 
the 1 stylo of lus works, which have all a common 
impress, G represents tho renaissance of tlie 
medieval are In tee tine in its Romanesque forms. 
Tlu lound areh with its accompaniments prevails 
in tin 111 ill G was rewarded wnth the fellowship 
ot sivenl uadtmics, with orders of his own and 
foiugn emnitniH, with a ckgru lrom Erlangen, 
with tlu oliue <4 lu ad govt mme nt survey or of 
buildings, and with the' dmctorslnp of the Atademy 
of Arts m Munich lb diul in the midst of lna 
ltbourH, ‘ 21 st A pul IS 17 

GAltTSirK'KJUE, 1 ailligt 1 of Linaikshire, in 
the parish of Old Monklaml is notes! for its 
extt nsiae nonwoiks In tlu iimut diate neighbour 
hood art' tin ironwoiks of [hind win, Glyde*, and 
(‘aide 1, ill of which, togetlm with t oitbndge, con 
trilmti to tlie non ti aelo of Glasgow »See article 
L WAMvsiriiij- 

GAS, Vnatvsisoh This eh paitment of analysis 
ouginited in tlu ai opts ot vai 1011s chemiHts, 
eluiing the list 1 of the ]Sth, and tho first 

quaitei of the puseut centmy, to determine tho 
volume of owgtn 111 sjh liidi ns of itmosphcne 
ur liken from tlilli » nt localities The general 
principle on which tl » • uly I 4 iidiomt tt is (q \) 

wcie constiuote d, \v is th it i*l e xposmg atmosplierie 
an to the action of Home substance w hicli combined 
with its oxygen \ uious tudionicteis and eudio- 
imtiu il pioosscs win devised by Pnestley, Dc 
\l u*te , Guybm Siguni, Volt 1, J »e 1 tholh't, Hope*, 
J It nr\ , Pipy ! T ie Ac , winch in now only of 
lntenst 111 an hi^toiu il point of view Tiny were 
not only ilmost exclusively limited to tilt detu 
mm it ion ot tlu qu mtity ot oxv gt u, but the y weie 
mon 01 h ,s impel kit 111 tin 11 action, and the 
malysis ot tlu gase s ge ne 1 illy did not bi < 01110 
developed into a system until Piofessoi Jiunsen of 
iJenhlluig conic 20 yens ago, In "in to elcvoto 
imnstll to the subject Ingenious liisti unit nts for 
the uuly sis e*t gieous nnxtuies line recently 
bee 11 devised, not only by Uiiiise n, but by Remiault 
md Keiset, Williamson and Russell, and rrank- 
liiul mel Wild The instimmnt chaise el by the 
list mined gintlimui wt shill presently descrjl)C, 
but before doing so, we must say a few words on 
the collection e>f gises foi an ilybis In collecting 
gises, ml usually employ smill gl iss vesseds, the 
e onte lits e>f which, consisting of vvate^i, imucury, 
or ail, in displaced b> the gas to he analysed 
Of these time lluiils, water is the hast capable 
ot geue.nl ipplic ation, 111 ismucli as it gives rise 
to phenomena of absorption unel eliflusion, which 
luoehty the composition of the gis that 13 to bo 
collected, ami gises arc more, or less soluble in 
it If 01 the be methods of collecting gases from 
imnual spi mgs anil w iters, from volcanic lakes, 
geystis 01 boiling springs, from oj»cnmgs m roeka, 
clefts of glaums, furnaces, fissures 111 volcanic 
<i ah is, Ac we must rcter to Runsen s Gafiometry, 
transl ate el by Ruscoe, 18 o 7 Again, it must l>e recol- 
heted tint the nature of the gas that is evolved 
oi tt n v anes with the piogressn c phases of a decom- 
imsition, os, foi example, in the process of coking, or 
m the* phenomena of combustion aud deeomiKisition 
oceuinng m tho strata of a furnace In these cases, 
it is necessary to collect a senes of specimens during 
the progress of the decomposition. 
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Our limited space will not allow of onr entering 
into the various details of the complicated upper* 
atus employed by Frankhind and Ward, winch is 
regarded as the best that has yet been invented 
A full account of it may bo found in their Memoir 
in the Quarterly Journal of thr Cfutwtal Socvty, or 
in Williams’s llumihook of Chetmial Manipulation 
Hie following remarks, which take with slight 
modifications from their Memoir, will, wo tiust, 
sufficiently explain the manner of using this app ir 
atus. Wo tike as an exunplo an inalyws of atmo- 
spheric air A fiw (thru or fuui) culm uulns of 
air, freed from carbonic acid, h i\ ing boon introduced 
mto the tub* 1 , it is transferred into F foi im emu 
ment by opening the cockn /, l\ and placing the tube 


¥ 


A, & tripod, -with Imllmpr 
ftcii'WH , nil, i vertical 
pillar, to whu h is utt u In rl, 

C, a liiiiruilul hoii|,li, 
movable by u ra* k ami i 
pinion art, 1*1), i l »«s ^ 
cylinder, J(> mi hn I014 , 
with an intern tl <li um i« r 
of 4 InchtH, (ontainliiK *> 
thm UiIhh, 1 ,< , II, w huh 
cominuniciito ii i tli om 
another anil with the i Kit 
pipe, h, hv tin appai itus 
h f 1 1 ho lot of tin 

%ure will be auIUlIuiII) 
intelligible from the Ui « 
crlption givtti In the text 




F in connection with the <\it pip* h , tin train 
hit net tan b* assist* d, if iiiemsary, liy 1 1 * % it mg 
tin nun uml trough C ( I'lit pirt niailv« d /> in tin 
figmc is nure 1 v the tiibuUi wal of tin mtn 111 ul 
trough C) When thi in,followid by a b w <ln>m 
of imicuiy, li ih p lnHuI completely into I' tne 
eotk / is shut, md / turmd so is to < onnti t F and 
]1 with h Mei< ury is diowed to How out until 
a vacuum of two or thru imh»s in length is form* d 
ni H, and tin lm'til 111 F is ptst b* low on« of tin 
graduated dm sums tin lock f ih thm n versed, 
ami mercury any gi nlualJy wlmiittd fiom <!, until 
the highest jaunt in l' < x ictly correhpondH with om 
of the dmsioiiH upon th it tube we will issume it 
to l>c the sixth diMbion, thm bung tu divisions 111 
alL This adjustmmt of nuiuiry, and tin Mibsc 
epient readings, can be viry acuiratily made by 
means of a small horizontal t< h si ope , pkw ed it 1 
distance of about six fc*t, ind shding oil a vertical 
rod The height of the muuiiv m li must now bi 
accurately detennmed, aud if tiom tin mini be 1 thus 
read oft, Wie height of ilic Hixth dmsion ibovc the 
zero of the scalt in H is d< dwt* d (the si lie on II 
is not marked in the figure), the ltmaiuder will 
express the true volume of the ga«, no corrections 
being required for variations of temperature, afcmo 
sphenc pressure, tension of aqueous v apour, kt 


Hydrogen, in the proportion of half the Y<d tune of 
the air used, must now be passed into I* and from 
thence mto F, when the volume of the mixed gases 
must lx.' agim determined, as before- An riectrib 
spaik must now be pissed through the mixed goifltt 
in F by m« ans of the platinum wares at M, A wight 
explosion ocLiuH, aftoi which we observe a conskfer- 
iblc contriction in the volume of the mixed gftSSB. 
The di tu nun ition of tliiH contraction terminate}# 
tlic umlysis Om third of the contraction thus 
dttuimmd upusmts the volume of oxygon con* 
tuiiul 111 tla air Hubnnttid to analysis, and 111 this 
case, ih oxygui and nitrogen were tho only gasCB 
] »i 1 k< lit, tin estimation of lln formu also determines 
tin 1 itt* 1 Such 111 amihsis as that wlrnh wo have 
ih sci dud is tinned a dm.it di ti rim nation , in 
olhu 1 isiH, wi i mploy an nulmit uuthod 

1 l lu uuthod of direct di to 1 mi nation is appli 
cablt to mixtures of tho billowing gases carbonic 
acid, ovygin, ohhant gis, and cu borne oxide If 
till this* gas* s aii piiHint in the spicmitm to bo 
analysed, a Jew diops of a com < ntiatul solutiou 
of potiwsli is inti oduu d into the appaiatiis, after 
v imasuiid quantity ot the gLs hiw be. on traus 
feriidto it as 1 m I on , the lai home acid wspuddy 
dmoilud by tie polish and umvutul into cir 
hon it* ol pot ish Du ii ui umng gas ih r* moosured 
it tin Hime pi* ssui e is hi Ion , ami the diihiome 
of tin two im isuu im ntw kjiu H ints the volumi of 
tin larhoim u id tli vt was pn suit Tin nmammg 
it is is m \t biought into eontnit with a few diops 
ut 1 wining Holutiou of pyiogallu u id, which IB 
mtiodmid into tin appn itus J11 a tew immituB, 
lie whoh of tin oxygi u is absoibid l»y the acid 
solution, which isHium s a deep blood ml colour 
Tin 11 n»< ism* iik nt *»t tin gw it tho oiigmai 
\iussuie giviH tli* volume of oxygen in the mixture | 

F lh* absoiptum of tin' ol* Han t giuc ih c fit etc d by 
tin intiodm turn mto the tube I of a coke bull* t 
Hituiitul with 1 Holutiou of inliydiouB sulphuno 
i* id 111 oil of vilnol r llns ihsorption ouiijmch fir 
mon turn' tli in that of tin price. ding gas, an hoiu 
01 11101 c bung nqmnd md tli* n hidu il gas contains 
siilpimiotis iu*l aiel tie vapom oi mliydious sul- 
j ill nt i< a* id vvhiih mint In k moved by a few 
(liojnof istion^ solution of jtotash 'J’h*' rcHidual 
r ih b (in/ 1 jim m* isnnd m F, tin dmuuiSflkid 
fins ui* 1* pic suits tli< volume otohtiantgis Thu 
* uboiiK ox n i* is thui *t* t* iiniiii d by a solution of 
ibihloiidi of *oppir, whuh js lust prijiaml by 
illowne*’ <1 1 once nti it* d solution oi the proto- 
cliloiich to Im m umtut with co])]>ir turnings in 
i stopp* r< d hot tli foi Horn* d ivh r l hi gas must In 
biought in lontutfoi ten lmnut* h w 1 tli a little ot 
Huh solution, mtrodiici d into tho appiratus The 
j»r< ssuri of th* g ih ih ng mi iiicihuiuI, and detei 
minis tin volnim *)f iaibom* oxide that his been 
ibsorbid This gis is, Iiowc vu, UHU.ally ditumiucd 
by tin mdir* « 1 111* tliod 

tl (hi lmthodof imbrut *li t* rinm Ltion is * , Hpc- 
ually ipplicaid* to imxtuus ot ill* following gaHcs 
}iy*lrogin light c 11 bun ti* *1 liyabogin, i irbomc 
oxide, and nitrogen Wc 1 vplodi a known volume 
ot tin lnixtuii ot th* s* gis*s hi tin tuh* F, with an 
*\ii ss ot oxygen und (Idmuim ( 1 ) the dimmution 
of volume «ift* r tin * xplosion, ami (‘J) tin volume of 
( nbonn a* id pioduu *1 by tin * anbuHtion Tho gas 
that ruriams after tin ilwuption of the earixuiia 
aud (by a Kohdion of p u w*li), consists merely of 
mtiogui, with my i\c(«s oi oxygon beyond what 
w is mciHsary r l h* volume of oxygeu determined 
by f \jilosjon with hydrogen, subtracted from the 
rcunlual gas, gives tin amount of nitrogen contained 
in th* miAture For the dt termination of 
rcs]M ctive volume s of nitrogen, hydrogen, carbonic 
ovule, and light curburcttcd hydrogen, we have the 




following data— viz. (1) the volume of the gas taken 
for analysis, which we will call A , (2), the volume of 
the combustible gases contained in it, which we will 
call A', and which is ascertained by deducting from 
A the amount of nitrogen determined as abova , 
(3), the contraction of volume on explosion, which 
we will call C , and (4) the volume of carbonic acid 
generated on explosion, which wo will call 1), and 
we likewise know that on exploding one volum< of 
hydrogen with an excess of oxy gm, the contraction 
of volume is expressed by 1/5, that on similarly 
exploding one volume ot carbonic oxulc, the con 
traction is expressed by 0*5, while ow \ohime of 
carbonic acid is product d , and th it with light cm 
buretted hydrogen tho contraction is rt prt sente d by 
2 0, while one volume of t irbone <n id is produced 
Hence, if wc call ?/;, j, ?/, z, the unknown volumes 
of nitrogen, hydrogen, carbonu oxide, and Jiglit ( ir 
burotted hydrogen, we st <■ at oin c th it ?/» - A — A', 
and x = A'— 1), and the abovo muiit nc.il data give 
us tht t quations 

0 = -f ^ b 2~, aud D = y -f z , w hence 

3A' - 20 + I) _ 21) - TV -4 20 

V = 3 — , and z --- { , 

which affoids the complete solution of the analytical 
pi obi cm 

If, on tlu application of these foimukn to the 
insults of an analysis, om* of tin quuitities w, r, 
i/, z is found =- 0, oi a small nigitivi iisult, it 
obviously follow iy that the gis whose \olunn is 
represented by tin lcttei in question, is not pruunt 
m the mixtuie 

For hirtliu eh tills itgardmg tins some w lilt 
difficult branch of iluuue il anilysis, we must utei | 
to Buhhcu’h tin itisc, and to tin utic le s *\n ilyse iilr | 
Gase,’ 111 tho second edition ot hie lug Vnggc ndulil, 
aud W filler’s Jlandivotttrburh d< > (Vo mo irul 
‘Gasomctru Analysis, m the JJnyltsh Cydopadni — 
Arts and Sciences, vol iv 

GAS (Lnumvi iw) is tin Inst ami most 
economical mode e»f obt lining artihc.nl light ss 
yet bi ought into use , though liudly known it the 
beginning of tin present <ciitui\,it his since been ! 
gradually extending It nny now lu said to l>e 
universal m tho cities ami towns of Euiopi it is 
making inpul pi ogress m Noith America, where it 
has long been used in the pnncip.il cities of the i 
United Stitts and ot Cuiochi, uiel it is spit idmg | 
lapiclly in tin small* i towns Its introdiu tion into | 
South America uul into A hi i li is hi i u more ie< e nt, 
.and its progie ss the re, is might hue he e n < xpe t h <3, 
is much slower It lias ilso been mtioduced into 
the principal towns m Austi ill i mel T ism ini i 

Fiom 1(>58 to 1739, the ittcntion of men of sen iu< . 
m Engl ind had been ie pc ate elly turiu cl to the stic mis ! 
of intlimmabh an issuing irom wells uul mines m | 
the coal distncts, vuious c ommunu atiou* on the. 
subject bavin g been rtad before the Ro\ il Society , 
of London In the last mentioned ycui the Lev Dr 1 
John Clayton, dean of Kildare, gan in account ot j 
experiments iu which he had distilled gas irom coal ! 
It w r as not, however till 1792 th it tho possibility of j 
applying gas, distilled fiom coal, to tho pioduction 
ot artificial light was demonstrated. In that year, 
Mi William Murdoch constructed apparatus hj 
which ho lighted Ins house and offices at Kedrutli 
in Cornwall Tn 1798, ht lighted pait of tho manu 
factory of Mcasrs Holton ind Watt at Soho, and in 
1805 ho lighten! tho cotton mills of Messrs Phillips 
and Lie at Salford A proposal was made by M Lo 
Bon to light a portion of Pans with gas in 1802 
In the succeeding year, Mr Wmsor commenced 
lecturing on the subject in London. He being a man 


of a sanguine and enthusiastic temper, his strong 
statements probably tended to retard rather than 
advance the new art He promised to every depositor 
of £5 an income exceeding £500 per annum, and he 
urged the government to take the matter into their 
own hands, us a certain means not only of clearing 
oil the national debt, but of securing a permanent 
and large rcveriu/ to tho country The chartered 
( 1 is Company of London, which was the first com- 
pany m< orporated, obtained their act of parliament 
m 1810 At that time, Mr Winsor, who had been 
instiumcntal in establishing the company, was 
employ id by them, but in 1813 they found it neoes- 
saiy to engage thi late* Mr Natnual Clegg, who, from 
the }car 1 805, had been engaged in promoting the 
ihc of gas, md to whose ingenuity and scientific 
I ‘kill the (hirttied company, as well as the com- 
munity, win greatly indebted Mr Clegg was the 
in \uitor of tin* hydraulic mam, of tho wet-lime 
purifin, aud of the wet gasrnctcr, all which were 
csh< nti il to the bucu ss of gas lighting 

Am the first gas ipplitd to irtihcial lighting was 
obtain* cl from coal so owing to tho economy 
attuuling its manutictuu, the use of any other 
m lit rial only occurs whin coil c innot be obtained 
c xt i pt it an i xoi I ut nit pi it t , and w bei i other gas 
yu Iding mitt rials ire unusually clicaj) Resin and 
oils iu tlie lust suhst it tes fot coal 

Distinctive distill i! by thr action of heat is 
m ill catus tho n k m employed to disengage the 
gas from the riw material, the apparatus and pro 
civjts hung modified h> suit the* material operate, d 
upon As tho manufactuic oi tod gas is not only 
tlu* most general, but also tho most interesting of 
tht so processes, and as the mode of storing, distri- 
buting, and using the gas is the same m all, the 
mainline turc of coal gas old 3 will be here described 

As a branch of m inuf icturing industry, coal-gas- 
works occupy an import mt position, not only from 
the mi nn nsi capital jh nn muitly cmbai kt d, aud the* 
gu it nuiubti of hinds employ td in them, but also 
I iiom tlie th iiiaml t it itid )>\ the ir for coal, lime , & t , 

! nnl tor uouwenk, lua&swork, and gosmett rs lu 
London ilont , tin nggrcgih shire c unfit d of 17 
gia companies amounts to 1 5, 0(H), 000, lnrlejjendontly 
of ltrgc sums of bojiowicl capital In England, 
there aio above 400 g.us companies, in Scotland, 
above 180 m lulind, above 00, and tlieie are m 
the tli icc kingdoms about 130 gas works, tlie pro- 
perty of individuals or of corporations Tho coals 
lust adapted for the manufacture of gas, are those 
known in Engl ind by the name of cannel, and in 
Scotl md by the n wne of parrot coals The English 
c iking cods, of which a great part aie obtained in 
the ncighboui hood of Newcastle on Tyne, are, how 
cvti, horn tinir cheapness and the superior quality 
of the coke which lemania after distillation, more 
txtcnsivolv usul than my other I11 Scotland, 
purot toils .ere used almost exclusively Cannel 
is used exclusively 111 Liverpool, Manchester, and 
some otlui towns, a proportion of cannel or of 
Notch p uiot is used with caking coal in London 
and otht r places to improve the quality of tlie gas, 
but m England generally the gas is made from 
caking cod The coke of the English cannel coals 
is of iiui quality, though inferior to that of the 
t iking toils Tut coke of the Scotch parrot coeds 
is vuy inferior, that of some being altogether 
w ortliless 

The English caking coals yield from 8000 to 
10 0(H) cubic feet of gas per ton, of illuminating 
power varying from 10 to 12 sperm candles to a 
burner consuming five feet per hour The English 


burner consuming five feet per hour The English 
cannel coals yield about 10,000 cubic feet per too, 
of illuminating power varying from 20 to 24 sperm 
candles. The Scotch parrot coals are Very venous 
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in qwJitgr* yielding from 8000 up to 13*000 cubic liquor are mcreasod in quantity* and the p§ dimiu- 
feet per ton, varying in illuminating power from 16 isbed in quantity and detenoratad in cusdfy. If 
Up to 35 candles An ar general rule, the parrot the temperature be too high, the olefiant' gas if 
coals which yield the greatest quantity of gas, yield i decomposed, and light carburetted hydrogen 
also gas of the highest illuminating power 1 While different parts of the apparatus necessary W 

In the process of distillation, gas, tar, and ammo | producing, purifying, storing, and sending out the 
macal liquoi come off together, and are separated gas are cipable of many variations m size, form, ud 
by- the action of the apparatus Vniployenl—a largo construction, the order in which they come into Up# 
residuum of coke remains in the ictort The gas is almost invariable First there arc the rdOfit^ 
consists of a mi \ tui < of heavy carburetted hydrogen j awnsion and dip piput, hydraulic iruim , then th# 
(olefiant gas), specific gravity, 985, hca^y hydro tat well and covdcnj*o, the exhanstci, the washer Qt 
caibon. vipours of various kinds, light carbine ttul sciubbci, the pun far, tho station meter, the pop* 
hydrogen, spc\ ifu gravity, 55T , sulnhui e ttesl hydro 1 hold* j , and tin governor- -the ports priuted in italics 
gen, specific giii\it\, 1 191 , sulphide or sulpliuret of being uidispe usable besides the above, valves of 
carbon m minute quantity cjubomc oxidt specific a uu »us tonn*, simple niul complicated, are employed 
gravity, 97 J, carls am uul, spot lim gumty, 15‘2t 'JIhhc, m Home of tbeir arrangements, display great 
The value of colitis depends on the pro]N»rtion ingenuity Water ti a] is also ln\c to bu applied for 
of olefiant gas and in i\y hydio carbons whieh it colliding and temoung the witer and tai which 
Contains Cite at attention is n quneel m lie iting the comb list m tho pipe s The annexed wood cut shews 
retorts, if then tunpuatuio be too low, the tai uul an arrangt mint common m small gas works. 
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Retorts Lc Tai Well Condenser Wa-shci J)ry-Lime Pimfici 


The retells in now gun rally made of fneday, | 
though cist non retorts in still fie ipu litly to be 
metwith J lu > “il t nude D sliiped, < jlmdiic il, knl i 
ney shaped, ancle llintie al r J In si/< mostc oimnon aic i 
from 6 to 9 fut in length, ind fiorn 12 to liO mclus j 
in (lnmc tei J n J irge w e>rks tw n 9 Im t It ngths arc j 
joined togdbei forming cun idoit 18 feel long, 
with a mouth at each end i mode of constiuction I 
which is found to possess consult l ible nhjntigts ] 
The retort is limit hon/outtlly into m uched o\tn, 
m such i nianmr is to be c qn illy lu at< d throughout ] 
from a furnace beneath Fxom on< to sc ven ictoits, 
and some time s a gr» ati i mimtn, wihit in the s inn 
oven The open mouth pn < « of the retort is oi <jst 
irpn, anel project* outwards from the* front w ill of 
the oven sufficiently far to .ulmit b» twe en tho mouth 
and the front of the oAen, an opening to which the 
ascension pipe is connee t< d for com c yiug tho gas to 
the hydraulic main \V he n the coal to bo distilled 
is introduced into the retort, the month is closed 
with a lid, which is kept tight by a luting of < Uy or 
other material round the edge , and made fast with 
a screw 

The hydraulic main ib a laigc pipe made of thiok 
plate or cast iron. It is first about half fiUrel 
with water, which m the course of a short time is 
entirdv displaced by the liquid product of distilla- 
tion The dip-pipes, which arc the continuation of 
the ascension pipes, dip into the 4 liquid through 
which the gas bubbles up mto the upper portion of 
the hydraulic main Tne gas and liquid come off 
#& the end of the hydraulic main, and flow together 


till the y rev li the t ir w< Il into wine U flu liquid, by 
its go tie i giu\ ilv, f dh Tin liquid consists of till 
md mimonnu il w itu The «e ire* withdrawn from 
tlio lu well, md become the iaw material from 
which oils i pioelucts u < nuuufiutuml From the 
tu, niphthi, pitch e>il, pile h, and eoke an obtained, 
uul fi < »m the w iter, Hilts e>f ammonia arc ple*pared 
'Hie to and ammoniac al w'atej being of different 
densities ire e indy fee pirate el by btmg allowed 
to se Vtlo 111 a VCSmI See (aAH TAF, NAFY1TETA, 
Ammonia, Sai-ammomai , &e Winn a retort 
is opened fe»r withdrawing the exhausted charge 
ol eod md miewing it, the pressure of the gas 
on tJu hydiaulie m mi forecs tin liejuul to ascend 
tin dijopipp, ami thus tu ds it against the gas in 
the liyelr mile , which, but fe>r this, would rush Up 
tin dqi pipe , ele see ud the ise < lision pqie, e«( ajHJ and 
ignite it the open month of the? retort In the tar- 
well there is also a dip pipe , inserted mto a elespp 
v< 1, to pi event the gas fioui cute nng the well 
A swulai eemfrivunee is resorted to wherever it is 
incessiry to introduce or diaw ofl liquids at any 
p ut of tlie apparatus Tho tar well must be placed 
HO low, that ill the liquid m the pipe « leading to it 
fiom the hydraulic main, "md from it to the 00*1- 
eb nw i, must incline towards it. 

The bimplcHt form of condenser consists of aserfaa 
oi upright pipe *s, each pair being connected »t the 
top by an arch pipe. These are erected upon A 
horizontal chest, the top of which has an OptiOJ&lg 
mto the bottom of each upright pipe, 
under tho centre of each arch pipe, a plate immm 





GAS. 


from the top of the chest, and reaches to within a 
few inches of the bottom. When in operation, tlie 
chest is always filled with liquid to such a height, 
that these plates dip into it, and prevent the gas 
from passing through the chest horizontally When 
admitted into the chest, the gas hnds no exit but by 
ascending the first upright pipt , and, passing ovc r the 
arch, it descends to tin cln st again through the set und 
upright |Hpe There being no dip plate between 
the second and thud upright pip< s, the gas ast « mis 
the third pipe and descends the fourth, and so <>n 
through the condenser The upright pipes art k< pt 
cool by exposure to the utninsphe ro, m<l some time s 
a thin sticam of watt r is t aus< d to How ovci them 


os the purifying material, the preparation is spread 
m the same manner as the lime, but to a much 
greater thickness. When by tho absorption of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, the oxide of iron has become 
Rulpburct of iron, it is taken out, ami by exposure to 
the atmosphere, it is reconverted into oxide, and 
e an be used again and again. A great recommenda- 
tion for tin use of^Llie oxide of iron is the abatement 
of tho annoyance caused by the unpleasant smell of 
tin it fuse linn When oxide of iron is used, » 
m |) ir ib lone punfic r is nt t < ssary for removing the 
cnboiuc acul A narrow clumber, ncoily fiul of 
xv ate r, inns lound tht* upper edge of the dry purifier , 
into thrs thjunliei tht bides of the cover, which is 


As the gas ascends and dt sands, cooling rapid]} m 
its jiassage, tin liquid which lus 1 h cn earned dong 
in a state of vnpotu, c omit lists, md fills into tin 
chest, from which it is convcytd bacJc by m 
overflow pipe to tin t ir well 

The evhaustt i f when used, is now the next paifc 
of the apparatus It is a specie s of pump, drum 
by steam power, and is math m \ uious forms, 
both due ct acting and rotuy It stivts the [mi 
pose of relit xing Hit it toils ol the ic distance 01 
pressure, ert itul m the passing of the gis through 
tlu appai fttus, and m r using tin* gasholtlus Tht 
use of tht t xhaustt 1 grt itly lessens tlie dt posit of 
tftibon m tin itftnlh m tlu form of giaplutc, and is 
attencli d xvitli otlu t import mt adv mtage s 

At this stage ol tlu pnxtss, the liquid pioducts 
have been sepai ated ftom tin gostous A poition 
of the nmnioni i mil tin sulphuit ttt d hydrogin and 
carbonic u id luu still to bt rtmoxttl As yet, 
there ire no naans ]>iac1u illy ipplic vblo for the 
removal of tin sulphuit of carbon , but tin qumtity 
produced is so niinutt as to lit uninjmious, md 
sufhuent aminemit lemuns m the gis to form the 
harmless Balt sul] >h itc of iinmomv is tin produc t of 
combustion To umoxt uiminui i from the g w, the. 
W r ashor or Hcrubbt i is ust d In tin x\ ishcr, tht gis 
is foned to pasb thiough xvittr to a depth of 
several inches, o? thtoiigh a solution cont lining in 
lngredn nt xvith which tin ammom i xv ill ttmibim 
Tlie scrublxi, xvliuli may he used msteid of tho 
washer, is m upright xess«J, in winch the gis is 
inatlt to pass through bitishxvood, oi 1 iyc is of sin dl 
atoms, or coke, thiough which watu nuy he nude 
to percolate 

Tlieit arc two kinds of pin dins — tlie xvc t and the 
city hitln i may be* used st paratcly, or tin y may Ik 
used m sue cession Lime is the purifying material 
which is most effet ti\< a preparation ol the oxide 
of non, however, is i ipully coming into gam il use 
Lime is used in tlu xut punhtr m tin torm of 
tToam of linn. Tht xut puuhti is a cylindiKii 
xt‘sscl, into x\ inch tho gus la mtroductd thiough i 
wide pipe, xx hull descends through tlu* a litre ol tlu 
vessel, And is furnished with a x r\ bio id flaugt on 
the loxxost part The xt sst 1 is filled x\ ith tin uc un 
of lime to the height of several inches ibove the 
ilange of tin* with pipe The gis enters through 
the wide pi|K, pisses umlir the il.ingt, and upwaicls 
thiough tlu a cam of lime Tho tit im of lime is 
kept in agitation by revolving arms. Two or mon 
of these vessels must be used m sue cession, m order 
effectually to r» move tho sulphurettt d hydrogen 
The tliy punfiei is a scjuait* oi oblong vessel con 
tuning a series of perforated travs, on each of which 
tho purifying material is spread Slacked lime (m 
the form of dry hydrate) is used in this purifier in 
lasers of from 24 tft 3J inches on each tray Tlie 
hnu* absoibs the sulphuretted h> drogen, a portion or 
the anunmna, and tho carbonic acid When satu 
rated, it is removed, and the vessel is refilled with 
frerii material The refuse lime is extensively used 
as a manure When tho oxide of iron is employed 
m 1 


of shat non, arc let down, and the gas is thus 
picu uted fioin c i c iping 

\ttcr pissing tin pui die r, the gas, which is now 
fit for use, ih unnamed hy the btition metci, an 
i»stimmnt bimilir m principle to the consumers* 
met*!, afterwards described It a then conveyed 
to the* gasliuldci, to bo stored and issued as 
i e mured. 

Tin gasholder is an inverted cylindrical x T essel of 
‘In it non, ]»Iaad in a t ink of east iron, stone, or 
buck (outlining wat»r A pipe ascends from the 
bottom ot tin tmk thiough tin water, to admit tlio 
gis to tin spue between tin Hnrficc of the water 
md tin ciown ol the gisholdii Vnothcr pipe 
descends through tlu ter md tlu bottom of the 
t uik, for tlu issue* of ti gas to tin* in im pipe The 
water is foi the purpos ot rc taming tlie gis within 
the vesst 1 T lu* buo> im} of tin gas laises the gas- 
holdcr, and the wugl t of the gisholckr, or such 
pait of it as is not tak< n ofi by balance weights, 
impels tin gis thiough tht pipes When balance- 
xvughts au luccasiry, tlu} in attached to the 
edge ot the now n ot tin gasholder by long chains, 
which piss ox c i pulh>s on tlu top of columns 
whuhsirxc also to guide tli« motion of the vessel 
m rising uni I tiling < laholdns ire. c oustructed of 
all hi/( s up 1o 200 icct in dl unite l, and me mode to 
contain quantities up to two uid a Jmlf millions of 
culm fo< t In lug( cstiblislmn lits, telescopic gas 
liioldc »s arc ust «1, and aoiiomy of spice and cost arc 
thereby ctlutul— two cununtne gasholders bemg 



contained in one tank The outer vessel of a tele- 
ficojHi gishoide r h is no ciown The upper edge is 
tunu d lirst inwards and tlicn downwards, forming 
an inverted hollow chamber The under edge of the 
inner vessel again is turned outwards and upwards, 
forming a hollow chamber, whioh, when tho Vessel 
rises out of the tank, will be full of water. The 




inner Bide of the inverted chamber, round tho toft of 
the outer vessel, fit® into the inside of the chamber 
round the bottom of the inner vessel, and enters it 
when that vessel has nearly ascended to the top of 
the tank. The water m tho chamber retains the 
gas, and the two vessels then rise together The 
Miner vessel, it will bo observe <1, ascends first, 
both then ascend and descend together, till tho 
outer vessel has rciched the bottom of tho tank, 
on winch it zests, and the mnir vtssil then also 
descends into tlu tank Three gasholder**, or lifts, 
as they art tinned, art' occasionally placed in the 
same tank 

Before reaching the main pijico, tht pressure of the 

a is regulated by tlic goumor Ju small tstab 
uents, the governor is vuy frequently disjKJiisod 








the main, and where tbs canfiot be attorned, 
provision should bo made for drawing off water. - 
Ga&fittinqs -The Bmall pipes for fitting Up the 
interiors of houses are either of wrought iron orjo£ 
soft metal To ensure permanent efficiency, iirfo fif 
the utmost importance that these pipes should bo 
cn/xinavs , they should bo laid ewnlfo with OH 
inclination towards the meter, and whetft the 
mclinition is materially disturb'd, a box should btt 
proiided tor tlu collection and lemoial of water 
0 us for street lighting is usually supplied by con- 
tract v k)h i if ic d bin m t Ik mg used and tho lights 
bung light< d and extinguish' d it stipulated hours* 
Tights in pu\,ito establishments weie originally 
eh ugt d for on the sum system Tlu uncertainty of 
such i moth ot cluugc due clod tlu attention of gas 
engine e is to Dm eonsti ui turn ol meters at a veiy 
eaily jMiiod A< coidinglv, in lblb, Mi Clegg took 
out Ins hist pitmtfoi tin wet gisim tei, winch, as 
hubsi qiu ntly inipiovid by Malam, Ciosley, and 
othiis, t .urn into gtnoial uso about the year 182*2 
I >iy gasme tc i s an now e \ti nsi vi lv manufactured 
on i prim iple first pvUntid by Mr A A Croll, a 
gc utlc ill m who lus also patented vinous modili 
catmint of tin appaiatus «md piotcssts used m tho 
manufacture md puiiticatiou oi gas. 

Tin w*t gisnulci consists ol a hollow circular 
cast, Mono whit mon thin half iilhd witli water 
Tin nn ism i nu lit is m uh by the c > illicit l, a hollow 
(bum oi wlnt] which uvuhcHon i iimi/outil ms 
insult tin e.Lse, tin i hiHtiiity of tho gas supplying 
tin mol iv t powti 'llu (ylimhi is divided into 
four tlumbirs by pirtitems i mining in a slanting 
diice turn fioin luck to iiout, and piuseiitmg a 


om 


Gas Governor 

with, and the pressure adjusted with nufin ic nt 
nicety by tlu regulition of the outlet \ i ? \ « Tin 

governor consists of a sin ill gishohbr, tlu inlet 
pipe to which is plucdm the centre of the Lnk, 
and tonnmitcs with a pi ite hiving a circular 
orifice in its (Uitie In tins onhcc buy. 1 * a com, 
which is attached to tlu crown ot the small Imldez 
When tlu gis is ismimtr 8l,)n]y, the hold* l riseH, 
taking with it the c otic , and so ic sine ting tlu onlu « 
by which tin gas entus Whin the gas ihnim s 
rapidly, the Jioldei falls, and with it the tom, 
theicby cnl irgmg tin ml* t 

The gas ls conveyed from the woiks by mini 
pipes of cast iron to which bruuh or suiico j)ip«s 
are connected where \ei i supply is wanted r lh* 
mom pipes mpnre to be hkiliully ari ing* d with 
respect to size 1 , carefully joint* d, and Kid with as 
few changes m their intimation as possible , but an 
auch changes are unavoid dile, it is w ( 1 Hsary to 
provide for the removal of water, which, flowing 
along with the gas m the form of vajKiur, i ondensi s 
m the pipes, and lodges at low |>omtB For this 
purpose, a vessel, similar in construction to the tar 
well, is connected to the mam jujie and tho wat* r is 
removed l>y a pump When little condensation is 
anticipated, ana when there is no risk of the water 
affecting the flow of the gas, a small pif»e merely is 
attached to the main, with a stop-cock to run off 
the water* The service-pipes should incline towards 
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Wet Me ter - fiont box open 
A,intnnn pipe, P, viiht rhniubrr , C, flout, wIMi iiilvc on 
the upper end , D, ^urplu oi vuwt* walu box 

motion of a four threaded Aiclmneeh an perew A 
(4>ii\*v cmi r is lived on one end ol tho (yhndri 
Hus <ov*r has m ojKiimg m the centre, which 
udimtH tlu pipe by wlueh the g ih enters the 
eylmdez, the opining being bi low tlu* surface of 
the w iter ho is to Ik hc did by it The i»ijh, after 
i nte ring tin op* mng, is turn* <1 up, so that its mouth 
is aln»v< tlu watei 'J lie gas thus admitted within 
the e ovei , finds its way through a slit into on© of 
the four c hajnbt rs into which the cylinder is divided* 
The chamber which first comes into aetion is at the 
moment almost entirely undoi the} water The gas 
pr*ws between the watei and the partition of the 
chamber, and, m raising the partition, turns the 
cvjmder on its axis, and brings the chamber above 
the water, filling it at the same time The outlet 
slit of the chamber is on the side of the ey ttfeder 




opposite to the inlet slit, and is open to the ease of 
tho meter It is not, however, directly opposite to 
the inlet slit, but is so arranged that it remains 
sealed under water till 

H n f~i the chamber is completely 

rn U L filled with gas, by which 

J L Jjj | time the revolution of the 

if uj Iff cylinder has In 'ought the 

„,U inlet slit of thf m vt 

|p| pTr p ..g T | c hainbi r above the wat« r, 

/ iliir and it is icacly to naive 
I I the gas The filling o r ( 

/ 1 1 the next chamber c aim s' 

lm« round tin rut alr< ul\ j 
Ip.. . j filled, unifies its descent 

— - Jjj T [j I into tin water as it 

r— ~p l levohis, md lomphtcly 

I J JP oxjh Is the gis bv the 

/ I U| c. . mi tli t slit Two i h uribc rs 

/ 1 J only cm be in action it 

/ l “ mn time Thi so (hainbi ih 

I II ^ ue imuh with gnat win 

/ 1 1 I u la< -V* in d aie liable to no 

^ [) III vitiation but the enlugc 

| = “- = — =— *<TN U nu nt ( fiiiHi d by the' « v ipoi 

vimLj ni l0n 0 [ tin w iti r mil tlie 
Wot Mctrr~fmle section coiihi quint depression of 
the w itu line On the 
front of tho rase of the motet is pi mil \ box, into 
which the axis of the cylmdu ixtmds, hiving ° 
Bpnal worm wheel on its - ml Tin woi m whei 1 
coinmunu ates motion, fo in nought spmdh , wlm h 
again moves the tram of winds >»y which tin 
handles of the index m vvoihul The iiont box 
also (outains the filling and mu flow pipis lor tin 
supply and- Adjustment of tin w ilci the mti uui 
, ilbwalto by which tin gas i idmitti il, md m which 
the float valve is plicid 'Phis v dvi is suppmtid 
and lfopt open by a tin it whidi ih si mils, < lom s 
the valve, and shuts off tin gin whin tin w it< 1 is 
dejm used too much 

An act of the British h gisl iture has i< < i idly him 
pissed, according t« » wliu !i ill gisrndiis must hi 
so conutruotod as not to legiytn mote thin 2 p« i 
Cent in favour of the sdlir, and d pci out m 
ftivom of the pinch is* r of gis T bus illow mg pi i 
cent tor •variation caused by tho depression of tin 
wator line on wet gismdtrs All imtcrs livid 
since the id came into operation must hi u the s< il 
of an ms pi i tor ippointuL under the let J’nvious 
to the passing of this id, wit gastric ters w< it in ult 
so that when the water line vvis piopuly idjustid, 
they could not meusure more thin 1\ pti rent m 
favour of the silhr, hut they would it gist or tiom 
6 to 12 percent m l.ivom of the punhisu hdon 
tlie watei hue wis sufficiently dtpicsHul to dost tin 
float valve In the an mgt nient adopted by Ciosli v 
there was ft detect which was un.ortmi itely ulh» n d 
to by many meter makers m Eudand, though it 
waa "abandoned by most ot the maktrs in. Scotl ind 
This defect, known as ‘the high spout,’ nose horn 
the pipe or spout which ice cives tin gis m the front 
box, and convoys it into the lylmdti, hang math to 
project consul ei ably above the watti line This 
was intended to prevent the consumers of gas from 
lx* mg subjected to the inconvenience of their lights 
being rondei ed unsteady, or hung extinguished by 
watei coming over the edge of the sjxnit and lodging 
m the bcnel which enters the cylinder, but it, m 
supplying water to the meter, the overflow pipe 
which adjusts the water -lino were closed, by the 
replacing of the plug before all tlie surplus water 
had nm off, too much ■water woidd bo contained in 
the meter, and its measuring capacity would co^se 
quoutly be restricted to the prejudice of tho pur 
chaser $ and this having been ascertained to have 
m 


occurred m various instances, much dtosa&fafad&m 
was the natural result The urovisicfes of the act 
regulating measures used m sales of gas enforce the 
making of wet gasmeters with ‘the low spout/ 
and consequently remove this objection entirely 
M nch skill and ingenuity have, since the passing of 
the act, been brought to bear on the construction 
and arr mgement wet gasmeters, m order to lessen, 
and, it possible, remove the nsk of the float-valve 
closing more frequently than formerly, which it will 
he a] it to do owing to the limitation, of the descent 
of the water by the r< at net ion of the variation of 
the mi iMiirt me nt to d pei u nt instead of from 8 to 
12 pi r u nt u, mist the sc 11c r 
Hit dry gasmota posacascs somo advantages. 



Diy Me fci — fiont view open 

wlmh, vvn o it m otlui respects < qu illy esteemed 

with the wit until, would give it Iho pic ft l till c 

Oiko idjustid it gives no further Double, it is not 

Jnhli to di i mgi me lit in fiosty weathei , and, m 

pi*« mg thiough it, the 

gis tikis up no iddi jPR 

tional moisture to m »- „ 

c n 'iso tin i isk of annoy r ( ^ I 

uui tiom di posit of |r — — 

w.itu in tho pipes hut UUBnrfiSitoi n 
doubts au i ntert vuu cl | .11 — 

i illy time are two lint j j|j : g > 

soiul nnkciri use time , JKl i |K jj LB j 

turn which moves Lick J II | 

contrived' for tlie pur 

pise The meter Wars Dry Meter — side view open* 
some resemblance to a 

double or tnple steam-engine. Following out 'this 
resemblance, Mr Croll thus describes his meter : , 
‘It oonsists of a cylinder divided by a plate in 




the centre, Into two asperate cylindrical cowpart- 
metite, wpiefcare dosed at the opposite ends by 
metal dues $ these metal dues servo the purpose 
of piston* And they are kept in tbeir places by a 
kind of universal joint adapted to each , the space 
through which the duos move, and, consequently, 
the means of measurement, is governed by metal 
arms and rods, which space, when once adjusted, 
cannot vary To avoid the friction attending a 
piston working m a cylinder, a band of leather is 
attached, winch lets as a hinge, and folds with the 
motion of the disc , tius band ir not instrumental in 
the measuring, so that if it who to contract oi expand, 
the registering of the meter would not bo afloctc d, 
inasmuch as it would only deircase or mere we the 
capacity of tho hinge, the disc still being at liberty 
to move through the required space , the hutlur is 
also distributed in such a mannei. Wing curve d, and 
bending only in oue direction, tint it pic a c ills any 
wrinkles or uoascs forming, and renders it thou tore 
much more dur iblc 'l lit arrange me nt of the a al \ e*s 
and arms are some what elide rent to that of a steam 
engine, although simdu* m pimciple ’ 

Consumers of gis should bear in mind, that the 
purpose of tho uictei is to inform them how mm h 
gas they arc expending, and that while tho mJhi of 
gas cannot visit it but nt Jong mteiAils the pin 
chaser may from day in diy, if ho pluses iseeitain 
tho ejuantity ah hie h Ji vk piRseel through the metei, 
and so detect nrc gulai it> or w iate , a\ Inch, if allow < d 
to go on, would no doubt be put down to dim on 
tho part of the s< lb r ot gas 

Onahunum -The burner made on the aigwid 
principle is still tin lust w lu n ( ii<full} used but it 
is expensive, eonu w h it tioublcMouu to keep ch tu, 
and lUAohcs outHj for glasses fiom time to turn 
Jets and batwmgs ha\c, tcmsiqiiiutly, ilmosl mi p 
planted it These burners are now math by 
machinery at very L»v\ pin « s, so 1 h it to < h nv< tin jh 
when out of older contH little, ind is e isdy done 
They aic also very easily < It ineeL Jets an of tAvo 
kimla- coeksjiuis and union )ets The toe kspm salt 
pierced wutli erne or more stiaight holts , the union 
jets aie pierced with tAAolieiles at in ingle toe ith 
other, so that the streams oi gas issuing m»m the ru 
impinge on each othei, inti ]>io<lme i 11 it JI um 
BatAvings are maele with a eh m slit kiohs tin heael 
of the burnt 1 ! Cis icmtaining i gie it qn mtiiy eif 
carbon rcipmcs burnt rs with snnlle r ipntun »> th in 
gas containing little < ubon because aiIiui eimtti el 
too freely, the < irbon eioert not eorno into c outlet 
with a sufficient quantity of oxygen, ami the time 
smokes again, when the gas is < nutte el in too hiruill 
a quantity, the flame becomes blue, and its ill inn 
natmg power is diminished, because the carbon 


oomcp too rapidly into contact with oxygen* The 
light ia emitted by tho carbon when snapped for 
an instant m the flame in an incandescent state, and 
the flame which is capable of suspending thelo^gtet 
proportion of carbon m a state of incandeeoeno* < 
ultimately consuming tho whole of it, will giye tho 
most poweiful light from tho smallest quantity c f 
gas Aceoidiugly, an opaque yellowish flame, Avfilch 
is just at the smoking j>oiot, is more economkutf 
than a bluish aa lute flame' foi lighting purposes. 

Thtiv are m my contnv uicea for mqn oved humors 
and impioA esl modes of using gas Of these it is 
enough to mention th« sun lights in tied need by M&r 
K mg of Livt rponl r rii<»se consist of a i mg of umon^ 
lets, pi u eel Jion/on tally and set on the base of a 
tone which is passed tluough the ceiling, and ion* 
\i>s im i} the produets of combustion through a 
Jim, tints s« r\ mg both lot lighting and Aontilatvng 
the apaitmeuits m wlnoh they arc used 

JttifuhUns - Tho object of iliese mstmmente is to 
rest) ut tin supply of gw avJhii superabundant, and 
it fcdioulel be noticed tint tlm supply requires to bit 
so be lore any advantage < in result fnmi the use of 
tin m A conical v live, ojm rating by the pressure 
of tho gw in a luanm r sniul ir to the governor at 
tin* gw woiks, is m genual the acting part of the 
ippiritus 

Tin mipmjtits a\1ih1i should be removed in tho 
maiiufai tine ot coal gas are sulphur* ttesl hydrogen, 
aiiijuom i, and e irbouu and The presence of sul- 
phur* t1< a hyeli oge n is d< te e ti d by allowing a stream 
<•1 tho gis to pla\ ori i paj»< i we tb d with n solution 
ot nutate of bad, the test pvjni is blackened it tho 
dt le t< nous gis be pie si nt Ammonia i« detected 
by illowmg the g ih to play on pnpe r stained yellow 
with tiirmnie Ammonia < lunges tho yellow to 
brown Tin pr« seme of carbonic acid can be asccr 
timed by nusmg the gas to bubble tluough lime- 
water fl eai boon oenl bi present, it eombmos with 
thwhim , nml the av ite r be c ome h milky 

Tin value of gis Jor lighting ele p< nd« on its illumi 
luting jiowei, winch ogam mainly clejieMids on tho 
juopoitiou ol oJe furit gis and }u a\ y nydi oe ai lions 
coni lined m the lmxtim Die spui/n grivity of 
tin g is would 1 m itompJtie l« st ni the illuminating 
pown were it hist em e it lined tint no deleterious 
of«K vik < out lined in tin m lx tui * The* e liJoruxe 
mid I nomine tutu which lie ipplie el by bunging 
the gw iido tout u t with i itlu i oi these* Hubstauces 
in a /\ iflu lleel tub# , als4i i< quite* tliat tin absence 
of df le te nous gases Ik ohecitaimcl (Jhloune and 
bre mum condense tin ole iunt gas and heavy hydro- 
e arbons, and the proportion of them present is 
asccrt lined by the proportion ot tho gas which is 
eonde use el 



Th© most practical mode of determining the 
illuminating power is by the use of the Bunsen 
photometer, introduced into this country by Dr 
Lyon Playfair, and adapted by Mr King of Liver- 


pool At out end of a straight bar of woodL agOO»* 
burrif r*is mounted , on the other end, a candlestick 
These are so placed, that when lighted, thef© me 
exactly 100 inches between tho centres of th© lights. 
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Tho bar la correctly graduated to show how many 
turns the one light exceeds the other 4 A circulai 
disc of paper made sum transjiarent, excepting a 
spot in the centre, which is left opaque, is phcwl nt 
light angles across tlu giaduatiu bar on a stand 
Which slides along the bar When the disc is ino\c<l 
into a position when tin opaqm Hjiot is luviHibh, 
the lights are equal tin disappearance of the hpi»t 
being caused by tin light transmitted by tin sum 
transparent part of tin dim bung < qmd to tbit 
rejfhcicd by tin opaqiu pirt 'Jin ligim h mum 
diately Jnlow tin disr indu itc tin power ot tli“ 
light It jh tumul to com pan. l burnt i consuming 
five bet per hum with i mkuii i unlit lommmmg 
120 grams ptrhoiu, uul wlun tin quantitus ton 
Burned during in expi nun nt m not i vat tly in tin m 
proportions, the ri suits aii nttiii* il by t d« ill itn»n 
As has bun stitul, tin llluniiii itmg power t.f 
coal-gas may vary limn tin spurn c uidh s up to 
Hourly forty, though it is tnon th in piobibh th it 
utlur evtrenn is unknown to umsuim is tin « ost 
of piodnction, howtvii, <loi i not v u v in tin sum 
ratio with the \ahn of tin gas it In 1114 uli<ttdl>\ 
tot illy nub pi mb nt ( mx< s, md tin so cuimh in so 
various, tint tin uut < in hudl\ lx tin sum in 
any two jdaus Aimlhu tliilit 11 Ity in unit? istmg 
the puci of gas in difhnnl plum, lusts fimu t'n 
unuvnidnhh vuiition hi tin <j it Liiti t > i< counted lot, 
tin loss Nustftmi d undi 1 tin In id ot comic ns ition, 
luikugi , 1 > id debts, and w ist« , \ 11 ns fiom 10 up to 
30 pi 1 (int on tin whole quintity mule , uul 
though whe 11 this loss is 1 \u im\ » , tin ri nn dy nhouhl, 
to a eertam 1 \le nt lx in the povui of tin minufw 
turor, yi t then is n u nsnh r ibh 1 mg» within w huh 
the loss nuy \ u y owing to lot il uul punlm <11 
ciunstanu « whuh 1 In 111 muf u tun 1 1 inuot umtiol 
The pine ol g.is bung de |x liduit on 1 lu u>st ot 
prodiu turn ami dixtnbulion, 1 itlu 1 thin on tin 
illuminating powu md tin chants m tin loruu 1 
bring lens thin tin \ u litmus m tin l itU 1 gisiWof 
lngh illuminating powii m iiidu u « iiomu d thin 
gnxi s of low lllumin iting powu 

The economy of gisbn lighting puiposi s w ill 1< 
aj*p unit win n it is consult nd th it mbit ol ^is 
consunud in a bunui it 1 fu t jx 1 lumi, will Int 10 
hours while isjurm e unlit ol six to tin pound, 
and buumi" 120 giaius ]x l hour, will uni s list 
0 722 liouis Assuming Imwivu, tbit both will 

last 10 hours a view wlinh i« in tivoui of tin 
candle -1000 < ubu tut will li>t as Ion f as 20 
candles, tin u ton, with iu illuiumitmg povwi ot 
15 candh s it will gut m miount of light equd to 
300 < amlU x 01 70 lbs , whn h it 2 s lx 1 pound would 
cost d), at 20 eiimlbs it would equil 100 , 01 
bt»!J lbs , costing U» 1 N Id at 27 c uulh s it would 
equal 500, <u 8 { [ lbs testing tS (is «Sd it 10 
candles it would uju d t >00 01 100 lbs lostmg tlO 
hlr ltuttu, mthoi of 1 undid puuphht tit 1* <1 
Advantajjrts of (ms in Prittth lion s s (I'liku *ml 
Son, West Strand) gives tin lollowmg tibh the 
experum nts troin wlueh it is eh duied liiung iippi 
lently bun mule with 12 or 14 eauelh gib at Cm 
per 1000 fix t 

courAtuii'K cost or iioht from uisdles, am* o\«i 

1 A . , <jii*ntun*f mid 

<J“*n«\t.p* knit ( nt of Uu 

I niw i f 1 andin , 


Tallow Candle* (dq>iO, 

" ** (moulds), 

Composite Candle*, 

, Wax 

Common Lamp Oil, 
hlierm Oil, . , 


It must be remarked, that the above prices arc 

m 


»rul Oil 


( < uli 0n»t ' 

«• I rr 1 \» 0 \ 

1 

d. 


• 

H 

1 lb 0 

7 

! 21 

l> 

M 

1 lb 0 

b 

' 21 

0 

H 

l lb 0 

10 

! 2\ 

0 


1 lb. 2 

4 

1 ^ 

0 

U 

1 K-n , 

ii 

, 175 

1 


1 fall 1 10 

0 

1 w 1 

1 



for equal quantities of light* which, however, is not 
the measure of economy, just because |po one is con- 
tented to take no more light from gas than from 
other modes of lighting , and second, because the 
gas hghtH bang fixed, more light is reqiusitc m order 
to c om|H nsatc the loss of fclui convenience afforded 
by t movable light Five feet per hour of 15 
» c indh gas will f idly supply the place of a pair of 
t pt 1111 » audit s, costing b d foi 10 hours’ light, while 
tin gus at 7,v jxi KMK) fut would only cost 3 d for 
tin s une turn, and would yield a light 74 times as <4 

git it 

The use of gne for heating and looking is becom- 
ing exUnivi Its gr* it mummt lulatioiis aie 
taulitv ol re guUtum, n idinibS ot a|q'licatu.m, and 
jxibit e 1 * inhiu ss In 10 istmg bygia, tin juiua 
in j<t mud m tin im it to a gn itti extent than by 
tin orilm iry jmxiss, whili m dl the operations 
tin In it cm lx ngulitul with m* much nuety,nfi 
gn iti\ to ud the took in p?« xi nting tin food 111 thu 
most w holt hiuiii md ilki iblt condition 
# Ik idie tu 1 [1 1 tile > ol Ii^ht, ‘'ilitymid e lc online^ 
ilti ml tin ii si of l, is liVjilosnms uiulu oidinaiy 
uriiinist inns in hildlv ]x>ssibl« the cseipi of gis 
li qmt< dis 1 ruddy piiuptibh by thi simllwhm 
tJiin is mu tlnu tli«ms mdtli pirt pi 1 sent in tho 
itmospliui md tin r» 1 m bi 110 < vjdosion unless 
with it tin h 1st, 200 turns th it qu mtity or 1 part 
in J 7 Such ictmi itions will, uni do uudoubt- 
[cdlv tdi ]ilu« in 1 intd si tuitions, but ordin try 
l>ru uitnui m avoid 'g tin ust ot t, light will avert 
tin nsk if uudtnt t'Vs, hiving 1 t( ndcncy to 
isu nd, isi ijxs m u tin u ilmg of an quitmcnt am 
mon likily to form in «\pl>si\i imxtim tliui 
1 si qx s ou lining low down llijxatid aeculcuts 
luvi lup[>ctiul tluon^h toigi tfnlnesR of this Jt 
tdiould lx n nn liibcn d tint tin sihution must l>e 
umudiiul 1 umfiiud out w fun tin g im is pn \ ented 
from isu 11dm r in » U Tin st md ml work on gas 
hgtitun is th a by till lit' Suuiul ( lcgg, dull, 
h» in ot thi mu ntoi ot tlu u cum U i ] >utd ished 
bv .John WeiU I oinlon ’lime is ilso 1 siudlti 
woik b> tin ''inn juddislnr, wntten l»y Nunud 
Hu. in s, ( r 

(. \s('()j(,\K Sir W nnvvf mimmuit English 
judui, belonging to 1 noble Nornnn family, was 
born it ( * ty tlnu pi \oikshm, in 1 150 After 
studying lor tin bir, I 11 aupimd eonsiderable 
iil'iititum ns a jihidu and 111 1,108 was mode 
si rj» nit it 1 iw O 11 the nuession of Henry IV 
in 1 lu vv is ippo ntul one of tho juaticcB of 
tlm Comt of Common IMeva, and in. 1401, was 
piomoted to In e hut ] until 1 ot the King’s Bench 
In tin i high oilut* lu elistingmshul hitnstlf both 
J»y intignty md idulitj, uul in the ohler English 
1 iw n ports nn nimv abstricts t»f his opinion#*, 
iigiuiierits uul illusions In July 1403, he was 
joint d with thi l^iil of W e stnioredau d in a te>m 
mission toi levying forces against the msurrecti >n 
I ot Ihmy l\uv, tin olJ'i itul Hotspur He won 
ialse lioimn itul one ot the coniini>xu>norH to treat 
with tlu rebels. On tins .anil another memorable 
<«' isu»n he utul with a courage and rectitude 
which ( vmud that lu wis gimleu b> the true spirit 
of juduial melcqx ndenee. On tho a j 'prehension of 
N loop archbiskqv ot \ork, he refused, at the com- 
mand of the king, to a* ntciiec that prelate to death 
is v traitor, because the law gave him no jimftdiC 
turn over the life of an eccksiaatu Hemy respected 
Ins uprightness, and knighted him tho same year 
W hen one of the dissolute isaociates of tho France 
ot Waks was arraigned K for* him few felony, tho 
prince imperiously th munch d lus release, and on 
being ordered to leave the court, he rushed furiously 
up to the bench, and it is recorded, struck the 
chief -justice on tho judgment-scat, G immediately 
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committed ldm to prison, when the pnnce, sensible exhibit an entire absence of cohesion among their 
of lus miscoifcict, at once submitted. On being partiolcs and m this respect they differ essentially 
informed of the urcumstaine, the king thanked from liquufo A vessel may bo filled either pArtiaUv 
God for having given him ‘both a judge V ho know or comp lately with a liquid, and this hqtud wSli 
how to administer the Lias, and a son Mho lespectod have a definite level surlaoe or Imut. With gASCS* 
their authority 1 G w as railed to the first par it v* other a we , tht y alw ay a jw?rfeetly fill the vessel 
liament of Henry V, but died the haihc ytnr, that contains them, howi\ei nugular its form* 
December 17, 1413 He was tv^i< • married, and Instead ot inhesion, tht k is a mutual repulsion 

Mt numerous descendants h\ both Ins Mixes nmmi r tluirputuhs wliuh hut i continual ten- 

GASCON, GASCONNADP The turn Gtucoa is | dim v to utttU fuithor fiom uuh other, and thqs 
now employ'd, mtholumh 1 uuu igo to dt note a I tV * rt a pitssut. m an oiitunul dirutiou upon the 

boaster or briggoit ami iln^unuath to Mgnitv in> ! su ^ 1 s S( 1 1,1 "hull the gas w tn cjosed. 

extravagant or absurd a aunt m ^ tin mb ibituits ‘ lh is outw ml prtssuro is grt iter or has Auording 
of the district once known is (» isnun lining h*iu» 1 ** s tlu « l*\4>lu it\ ol the gut w nun tin* d or damn* 
been notorious in this rtspcit \n i\uiq»h mn\ i lf »hi d l\piununtil pi outs ot tin bu ts uu ntioned 
be given a Gascon, on a visit to Tins, m is 1 1,1 thia ami tin put t ding pna/i ipli may ht found 

asked bj his (itj lnuul wlnt he thought of tin 1,1 ^dhi’ (fannml VIujsuh, m thu lust volume of 

colonnade of the loiure Hjs i « T *1 a was Mi, i d limn * ( <>m s ib / 'h i/siffw , oi m any stauduni Moik 

it’s not had, it rt mbit s putty <h> ily the back 1 on I’li \ m 

part of the stabhs at my i itht 1 s t isth ’’ Tlun 1 Dalton Jong r< maikcd that ‘tin it fanscirroly 
are m Irtmh, \olunus lilltd with tin ougiuil be i tloubt t ut « itauud n 'q** t ling tin it dm llnlity of 
sal lus of thest humoious boisti is i di^tn flu ul s ot wlubwi kind into liquids , 

. v , I Hid Wt ought liol to displll of » lit ( ting it lit lo\A 

GA SCON API, i imr o Will Am, ... . .;•« • l(lll , , ltl( , ,, v s , , 1)lsM1 u .vruJ upon 

m the noutli -f tl.. rtrt. ot AI.ssmii.., w.l, m .iu.\. ,| V uju .imon K .t 

north , .rt tor - •<> nol' N join. Ho .ourt ,,,.,,uth im nt ton Kum.1 h»vo 

Mianuun uW 10 nul.s 1» W Mlu v.ii .t\ t 1((( , 1U| , 1|S | U(1 t ,| lt f ( ,n u..<1 v.ino.m 

flou, thi.i.M). i lulls ' omitn < otuiil will. ).». U, ,, N \ 11IIW (0 „l„| ( ,l ,„.t ... ll.o liquid 

of | utu uni ot... tm.lrr, ...d nil. ... v„ tun I f(llm ,, | to |, llu d, v w l.o 

«^mrj (out I.IU of nt,.. join l.nnlnr .... , ,, „ 1<Sl , m , t„ nt .ou 9 , that tho 


floati <i down tin im 1 umu cll> 


I most pi oln I dt moik oi ul»t mnn f gist's (or 1 ither 


GA'SCONV (1 it If/vijiM ») forim rl\ uliMntt in ! \N)iat imd« i <*i linu\ t in must mu *, would Iks gases) 
the smith west ot 1 1 uw • w is ituib'l hitwttn tht 1 ,, th< lupud stib would l»i to ^noritt tlum muter 

Bay ot Fuse i } , tlu Ki\tr< nomn , uul th« NN n-lt in stiom punaim Whin thus pioduud in strong 

P>nn«iK, and is imw mtbultd in tht dtpirtnn ills bint g\ is . tulus tin \ toutimud lupud at low 

of Landes, Uj rs, H mtt s Vhiiiuk and tlu soutln rn j t< mpei itun * wluh tin pnnmn mi* mimtaimd, 

portions of Jl iutf (iiroiiTK 'T uu 1 1 < . uonm md but on u ino\ mg tin pitssmi (bn iking tin tulx), 
TiOt ct Gaionm It demtd its nun* from tin tin y mstantls p t n d into tlu g is* ous st tt< In hw 
Basques oi \ asquts, who diiwn b\ tit \ wigolhs Munoir pubbs)i(<) in tin / Jnlnv>i>/a> nl 'J ttnwarhotui 
from tlnir own tuntoms on the soutln m slope f OI jsjt, ht uuionmts tint In his sutttedtd in 
of the Wcstmi ihnmm, « ro^sc d to tin mutinni Inpu t> mg « lilorim tiuhlomn (i >tllow ixplosivo 
Bide oi thit mount iin rmgt. m tit muldh <»f tin L is tlwcov 1 1 « d b> J ) i\ \ , uul i moist mg of t mixtiuo 
6th c, arid sttthd m tlu forum 1‘omin dntinfe of ( hlonut in<l < ldoio < bhiiu n nil sulphuri tt« <1 

of Novcmpopul in i In (»0J iltti m obslm itr h\dioLiu nitrous o\nb i \ iiuk'i n uninonui, and 

reswtmct, the \asqms mu fonc d to nlmnf to b\diot liloru ulji/mioiis md « irbonn u kIn Sineo 
the Ktanks 1 In > now pistil limit r tin so\< lljitiuu b\ tin joint u 1 1< m of pow« mil im< luim il 
reignt> of tlu J Jut i s of \quifimi, wJio foi i turn pnssu . tmnm (him s upw mb of 'id ltmosplu rn), and 
MGic indiprmbnl of tlu uomii but wr rt iftnvi ud* lx t»Mju told, flu iiuiubii <>1 liqm lial*l< p.isr t has 
tonqucretl bv King 1‘tpm, uul Inf r by (bub b< < n so f u < xt» mb I jhIoiiuIikIi all « v t»jit oxyi^t n, 
magne Substqmutiy it bn um imoij>or dad with hydio^in mtr<uun nitiu oxuh, md ttulgiH, and 
Aquitania (q v ) tin iolliwm f ji's lu\< In i n obturud m a hoIhI 

GASKS, (riNFi \i riinmniw or r lh< ttrm bum hydnoda uul hydiobiomit acul, mill ihuroua 
gaa — which n piolulily dtrmd iiom the <»*rmm uul md|ihm*tt«d hyd o n n, < ttlionu uni, i y in 
word spirit w is urplovtd by tilt oldi r i ogt u, uiunoni i, ok hloruu iluoiith of mluon r l he. 

fboinists to design aft m\ kuul of ur or \ ipoiu umnonu md milphun ft • d bydrogtn when sob 

Macqmi (tj a ) was tb< fird tin Must who Innit* d J diln d, < «u h lurin In «l i wljiti trim <liu t nt linns, libo 
the t^rrn pa« to sutli <J*,stn HuuIh as Tit.iI not b< n i fu 4 ** <1 mti d< oi mmioiim iiuliloimt pan a trails 
rendered liquid or snjm by i nduetion ot t* rn- } p in nt onngi (oluiind instilijm robd wluJe the 
wrature 1 lit only substuutc th it pasts ir< oth« i htnu In d j. is« s Ibitwtn hub t jitilib oi solidi* 
flame to he eonfountbd with ir« capouiH 1 ut be uum b> tin ipplu i + um ol int» n v i t old, f uriuslu il 
there is this osmntnl ddbiem* betwetn tht in ! t olourh si ti u sp u< nt < i \ tilbne musw-ilike ut 
that the former aia iu\Arnbh u ritorin at ordnnry j ‘Oxygen ninainul pimenis urub r a priH^iut e>f *>7 
temperatures and atuiosplnn pruaun*, wmlc the ( AtmoMpluM- if itMiqni itm< of lbf», md ajire hkuio 
latter under these conditions an solid or liquid, { ot *»s Atmosplu r< s a* J40 w as < qu ill v int flectual 
and only assume a vaporous or apparently gam ous 1 in prod u< nip its lujnt f u tjon Nitropi n and binoxido 
form at relatively high ten.in r itures 'I bus oxy ot mti »p< n rtmnttd a pr* mm in of Oil atmosphere s , 
gen, hydrogen, nitrogen, fliloriue, &c, are true with e ubonu o\nU, i pr» *mn uqim alent to that 
gases , wbue Mate** sulphur, lodin*, A.c , wlmn of 4U ilnmsplit re *s with toalgis, om of 3*2, and 
heated to certain dt finite points, become ti ms with luuioj« i om of 2/ t moupln ri s wan applied 
formed into vapours. without tlleitmg th<‘ Iiquofaction In all these 

Their perfect elasticity is one of the most import rxperunt nt*, tin L< nip ratun was mainlained at 
ant physical pccuhanties of Within tht 1 IbG Owing to tht Hirpt rmr diffusiveness of the 

limits of all ordinary experiments it w generally true light* r g *v such v hydrogen, the ajq>aratus bsgas^ 
that ‘the volume of a gaaeons body is inversely as to leak at comparativi ly low pressures, and thus a 
the compressing force.* See Mariotte’s Lavt bmit was placed to the amount of pressure that 

In oocsequenoe of their extreme elasticity, gases could be applied to them ’ 

irtr w 
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As a point of historical interest, we may mention 
th.it many years liefore the publication of Faraday’s 
earliest researches on this subject, sulphurous acid 
gas had Ixjcn liquefied by Monge and Clouet, am 
monui by Guyton Morveau, and arse mu retted hydro 
gen by Htromtyor, by th© simple appbcation of cold, 
without any increased pressure 
The expansion and i ontiac turn of gases b} changes 
of temperature is treated of unde r Hr at 
The process of intermixture m gases, and the 
movemonts of these substrings generally' lmw 
been very ear* fully studied by Katadav, Dobercmu, 
Mitchell, Bunsen, and e spit ully Grahun 'I he « 
movements nre usually rouMubml under lour hr ids, 
viz 1 Diffusion, m the mta nuxtiiie of out gas 
with nnotlioi , 2 J'jTusom nr tin est ip« of n j. ti 
thiougb a minute iptitiiic in a thin ]»1 ih min 
a vacuum, *1 Tntns/nnition 9 oi tho pussurc of 
different gases through long c ipill try talus into 
a rare hod itnu»*q>he re , 4 (hinotus, oi the pissin 
of gases through di ijiltrainus 

In the mtulo jjijfiiHutn (q i ), tho gi nr ral 
principles of thn kind of movement in gases iif 
sufficiently explained, and we shall meiely make 
one or two supplementary i< m uks, ( hie fly with the 
view of rendu mg tho following tihle inoie Intel 


ligible Graham’s experiments with the Ample 
diffusion tube shew (see Graham’s Mmoirs in the 
Transaction* of ih e ttoyal Societies of London and 
/ 'rhnl/urfjh, or Millet's Chemical Phyw*) that the 
! diffusiveness or diffusion volume of a gas is in the 
inverse ratio of the square root of its density , con- 
se cjuently, tho squares of the times of equal diffu- 
sion of tin difluegit gases are m tho ratio of their 
&pf i jIji gravities Thus, tin density of air being 
t ike n as the atandaid of comparison at 1, the square 
loot of th it eh muty is 1, ami its diffusion volume 
is ilso 1 f the duiMty of hydrogen is 00602, the 
equare i oot oi th it dc nsitv i& 0 26J2, and its diffusion 
volume is 77 ,V-i, oi >7001, oi, as actual ex peri - 
| inuit shews >81- that w to sij, if hydrogen and 
| (eumnoii ,uj be pi u i el unde r cue umstum * s favouring 
linn unit ii il diffusion, isl volumes of hydrogen 
will chmge pine with 1 00 of .tu The following 
, tilde given 1 J lu elt nsitv , 2 0 lie square root of 
tho eh u ,it v , l 1 lu c dud itt d, and 4 lhe observed 
vilotify of diffusion or diffusiveness of several 
import mt l is* s , th numbers in the last column, 
le adtel 1 h lIc of 1 illusion,’ he mg the results obtained 
h\ expeiiuent upon the' rapidity with w huh the 
flirt* n lit gn^cs ipe into a vaeimm thiongh ft 
minute aputure about eif an lurh in diameter 


Gat | 

i 

I>i mit j 

Square Root < f 

lAu«it> 

( air ul lel Vrljtlf) 

1 (II) Hull u 

rUn*M IV 1 .Uy 
ol Plfftl tl u 

Air 1 

1 

TUt* of Effudon. 

IT\ drnjrtn 

I* 

(1 1 12 

1 T 7 f >'>4 

TH1 

1G13 

< urhnrettrd IlvdroFon, j 

0 » 0 

i) 747(> 

1 1173 

1 “144 

1 122 

< hi l>ur»U Otuin, ! 

0 %78 

n «m »7 

I I’ll.; 

1 0149 

1 0121 

Mtrn^n, ) 

0 % 1 1 

0 '•» >0 

1 0147 

1 0141 

1 011.4 

Olthimt O is ) 

U II7H 

0 '«IK9 

1 ollJ j 

l 0191 

1 012S 

Uln ixnlr ot Mtn^rn, i 

1 i) l ( l 

1 nU>6 

0 ‘W0S 1 



Oxy^n, | 

1 lUj# 

1 0513 

0 9 ill) I 

0 0407 j 

0 930 

6ul|dmi fitted lUdrogcn, 1 

1 1U12 

1 0U14 

o >nu j 

0 ‘IV 


J'lOtoxldc of Nitrogen 1 

1 V27 

1 U^7 

(1 Hi 92 

0 Hi i 

0 814 

Carl>onu Id j 

1 VT01 

l -Ml 5 

1 (1 8*iB7 1 

0KI2 

0 821 

Sulphurous A ihl | 

247 

l 49111 

1 0 M>71 | 

0 »>s 1 



‘ The process of diffu^on,' siys Professor Miller 
‘is one which is continually pirieunung m nnpe»rtant 
partin the atmosphere around us MummUtions 
of cases which me unfit for the support of animal 
and vegetable life are h\ its means silently and 
Speedilv elispersed, ami this prouss theiehv eontn 
butts laigedy to iiuimtim that umfotmit) m the 
composition of the aerul nit ui which is so essential 
to the comioit and heilth of the animal citation 
Inspiration itstif, but for the process of difluston, 
would fail of its appointed ind, m lapielly rent wing ; 
to tho lungs a fusli supply e>f air, m place of that | 
whioh lias been tendered unfit for tho support of 1 
bfe by tho chemical changes which it has under | 
gone ’ 1 

A reference to the last two columns of the above 
table shews that, within the limits of expeimic ntal ! 
errors, the rate of effusion of cadi gas coincides w ith j 
its rate of diffusion j 

Grahams experiments shew that the v clout} of 
transpiration (the term which that clmnist applied 
to the passage of gas through long capillary tubes) j 
u entirely lmkqiendent of the rate of diffusion, or j 
of any other known projicrtv It varies with the ' 
chemical nature of the gas, and is most probably 
4 the resultant of a kind of elasticity depending upon 1 
the alttolnte miantit) of heat, lateut as will as I 
sensible, which different gases contain under the I 
same \ oluiue , aud therefore w f dl bo found to be i 
connected more immediately with the specihe heat 
tlian with any other property of gases’ Oxygen is 
found to have the lowest rate of transpiration 
Taking its transpiration velocity at 1, that of 
air is 1 1074 , of nitrogen, 1 141 , of carbonic acid, 


l ?f>0 , of sulphuretted hvdrogen 1 614 , of ammonia, 
1 CMo , of oh hunt gas, ] 080 , ind of hvdrogen, 2 288 

In the of g'ms through diaphragms, the 

law of the diffusion of guxvt is more or has disturbed 
oi modified accoi cling to the force of adhesion in 
the niiteiidof which tlu diaphragm is composed , 
tin distui banct hung greatest in the case of 
solu hi* gasi s and a moist thin diaphragm, such as 
a hladdtr or a r dibits stomuh Tor details on 
this subject we must, however, refer to the article 
Osmosis 

Ml gns< s are more or less soluble in water and 
other liquids Some gases, v% ioi example, hydro- 
ehloiu. acid and ammonia, an absorbed by water 
uiyi xpulh , and tea great exrent, the liquid taking 
up 400 or 000 tunes its bulk of the gas , in other cases, 
as coibonic and, water tikes up its own volume 
of tho gas , whilst m the caso of nitrogen, oxygen, 
and h\ (irogen, it does not take up more than from 
s’* to -jV of its bulk * As the elasticity of the gas,’ 
savs Professor Millei, ‘is the power which is hers 
opposed to adhesion, and which at length limits the 
quantity dissolved, it is found that the solubility 
of each gas is greater, the lower tho temperature, 
and the greater the pleasure exerted upon tho 
surface of the liquid Dr Henrj found that at 
am given temperature the lohtme of any gas which 
w is absorbed was uniform whatever might be tho 
pressure , consequent!} , that the teeny hi of any given 
iros absorbed b> a given v olume of any liquid at a 
ffxod temjierature, increased directly with the pres- 
sure If the pressure be uniform, the quantity of 
any given gas absorbed by a given liquid is aloe 
uniform for each temperature, and tho numerical 
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expression of the solubility of each gas m snob bubbles. Small ns Is the quantity of oxygon thus 
bauds, is tepued its coefficient of absorption or qf taken up by water from the atmosphere, it is the 
mulnldy* at the particular temperature and pressure, means of maintaining tlie life of all aquatic animals, 
the volume of the gas absorlxni being xn all cases If the air In expelled from water by boiling, and it 

calculated for .*12’ F, uudtr a pressure of 29 92 bo cox t* rod \s itli a layer of oil, to prevent it firptn 

inches of mercury Thus, 1 xolutneof water at 12, again absorbing an, tudi or any aquatic 
and under a pressure o f 29 92 inches of the baronieti r, placed in suih xxxtir quickly perish. Even the Jifd 
dissolves 0 04114 of its \olmm of ox vgen and this of the supuior animals m dependent Ujion the 

fraction represents tin (oilliciintf of absorption of solubility of ow^u n tl c fl ud \\ Inch moistens the 

oxygen at that tenqicntmo and pressure JSimi air tubes nf the lungs, in omweipiem e of which this 
larly, the coefficient of vhsnrption ot common air gas is absorb* d into the miss of the blood, and 
18 002471 Inconsequent! ot this solubility of the tircul iUh tluough the pulmoinn \tsmls’ 
air, all water contains a Certain t>mall proportion of The following table ,di iwn up hmn tlie researches 
it m solution, and if placed in axcsml under the of Bunsen and Lanus hluxxs tin solubility of some 
air pump, so as to remo\ t the atmo&pheiu pristine of tin most important ga-cs, both m water and 
from its surface, the chssolxed gases rise in miuuto ah olio) 


Ou 


Ammonia 
11 \ dim itlone Acid, 
Sulphuiniia And 
Hui|diuu it* d llxdroffen, 

dill i mi , 

Cu honli Arid 
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All these giscs, with the exception of hydrochloric 
acid, miv he expelled fioiu the watci by long 
continued boiling 

Oasts are not absorb* d by all liquids in the same 
order , for example naphtha absorbs most oh hint 
gas, oil of laxendtr most protoxide of nitrogen, oli\e 
oil most carbonic at id and solution of c blond. of 
potassium most tai borne. oxide 

If a mixture of txxo or more gases be agi tiled i 
with wat*i or piobibly am otli« r liquid, i j»ortioii | 
oftaehgaswdl In ahsoibul md fhi imount ot ( h )i j 
SOllhsoibid ol dls>n]x!tl xxilllu pi 0)101 1 loll il to the 
rditivc xolurn of • nil as multiplnd with its 
coefficient o’ snhdnlny at the nhe<rv<d temper 
ature and pio^sm As ill oidinirx hqm Is jut 
a greater or h sn solxuit actum on gis* , a <r »n 
that w f e wish to <\muue quantilatne ly should lx 
collected oxer mercury 

The adlnsion of gi-<s to solid < mxt r< quins 
notice Illustrations oi this phenomenon per) < 1 n vlly 
occur Thus, wood mo either solid substances 
immersed in water or other liquids ipp-ar covered 
with air bubbles Tt is this adhesion of air to tin 


and especially rhiriod * xort on gases Owing to 
l this preiperLy of (hiKoil <spt< tally fleshly burned 
iMgitihf* dianoil xanoiix giHiH uidv l>e hi parated 
, from their xx ib i\ solution bv lilt t itnm of tin litter 
i through it, for example, Hilplmn fte d hydiogen 
, miy no n moved I iorn ve ih r mo < oinjilctt ly that 
it cannot be detected < it Im r by its Will known 
odour oi by flu cudiwiry t* ts fs it insure found 
tint I xoliimo ol fi< ‘'lily bimu d box wood chaxoal 
ibsorb d ( M) volimiis of inmionm XI of hvdHfchloric 
uid, t > of hiilpbinoiis uni, 0*1 of sulphuretted 
hydrogen 40 ol protoxide oi nitrogen, !f> of ear- 
Iioiik and, hi ot In ( irbnnttnl hydrogen, 94 of 
< uhouK eixidi, 02 of oxy.jrn, 7 *> of nitrogen, ft 0 
<»f (athiutlliil hsdio^tii, and I 7 of hydrogen 
| Tlu s* k suits follow hi ordi r xery ne irly tho 
I Minn ns ill it of tin Mohibihfv of die prases m witter 
St* nliousi has mxe stm it» d tlu difleniueN in tho 
1 almoilx at j»ow< r of difh n nt binds of ehirroal, tho 
following in Ins most iinpoitmt results 0 r ) of a 
gram me of e trh kind of ihunal hung employed, 
and Ihc minih*r< m th« tihh iikIk iting in cubic 
c(iitimttrc« the quantity of absorbed gm 


surface of gla^s tubes whu h r uwi the difficulty of « 
obtaining baronictei'S an»l th^ mioim te rs f omple t* ly 1 
free from air It ia in «on*i qiunti of the adhesion 
Of air to their surfaces tint many small mseetn are 
enabled to skim lightly oxer the surface of wabr 
which does not wet them \ simple method of 
illustrating this phenomenon is by p< ntly dusting \ 
iron tilings o\cr the surface of a xe^ssel of water , if t 
we proesecduarefuH} , a considt rahh mass of the iron I 
may accumulate upon the siuf«u< , till, at lost, it j 
falls in large flakes, carrying down with it numerous 
bubbles of air As the partich s of iron arc ne arly 
eight tunes as heavy as water, it was only tho 1 
adhe rent air that enabled them to float upon the 
surface; Closely allied to thin adhesion w the remark- 
Able property of condensation which porous bodies, | 
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,>j rapid is tins action of charcoal, that Stenhonss 
has )iro|>OH«l to use a respirator filled with tt 1# 
protect tlie mouth and nostrils m an infected Atm#* 
sphere , and the employment of trajrs of powdered 
wood-charcoal in dissecting-rooms, in the wards df 
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hospitals, and m situations where putrescent animal 
matte r w present, is fomid to act very beneficially 
in purifying the air by absorbing the offensive gists 
Its use m reference to the filtration of wat* r his 
been already alluded to 

The d» termination of tho exact specific gravitv of 
the different gases m of gnat importance m cah ul.it 
ing the proportions of tho diffcrtrit mgri clients of 
compounds into whuh tin} enter, and tlie whole 
series of numbers 'xpr<8Hing the chemn x\ iipm i 
lent# or atomic weights «>£ bodies dip* ml upon 
tho act ur/u. y of the »h ttrmin ition of tin «p» utn 
gravity of hy drng< n md oxy g* n 

The following tabic gives the spmhe gruit} md 
the weight of UK) < ubu lruhesof soim ot tin mint 
impoitant gases it a bironutru pnssun ot 10 
inches, and at a tempi i iture of 00 , together with 
the name of the obsi n < i 
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Tlie methods < mploy d foi <h teiminm K tin spec ilu 
gravity of \ gu both hj din it *»hs*r\ itnm uul b\ 
calculation, will b< noticed m tin uticlc Smim 
(ihAVirv 

As to tin die mu il propulns <>f • is* * must ot 
the elith 1 < lit g iv s whin |»un < m In n idilv 
distinguished h\ home willmukid } *Ii\ «*n tl m 
clumieil pi opt 1 1 \ Some »n ilistin imhnl 1>\ 
tlun inloui olh* is by tin it pi i uli u odnin 1 >e t 
si Mini of tin most nnnoitmt mu s \ i/ *»\vg n 
mtioem hydrogtn cubmm u id < ubmiu o\nb , 
light iirbuiittnl livdiogui oh li mt gis and pm 
toxulc of nitrogen mpnn othu minis fm tlun 
disetimm it loll The 'listiiu five diuutus ol tin 
most impmtmt gisis an not in d in tin utnhs 
()\m i \ IhinmiN i in ni i s i* , i*ti mil the out 
lines ot tlu'gtiuial nut hod ot mvlvang i jl.im.ous 
jnixtuie m giMii m asijm vti artn li lm fmtlni 
details on tin phv ml ami ilumu d ihnicbn « d 
the gases, vm must n fi i to Milltih ) !• Hunts of 
Chmmf} i/, mdespiiidlv to tin voluim on tin muni 
Physu s, timu vvlmh w* h iw bniiovud tnilv to 
Kekuli h /;<7n /»/(/< ib/ On/umstluH < hi nut l*vV) , 
and to Itosu>e s translation of Runst n s (ut'ttun *t n 

GASKELL, Mns lii/vnmi t an 1 nghsh 
authoress was born about tin m ir 182<» uul is the 
wife of a Unitarian i b rgvnun in M me lu sti i Hi t 
maiden mine w is Stme n son Hi i novels of w hull 
Mary Hinton (1M8) ami Hut ! i ( 1 ^ -5) ne peibij's tin 
best examples, are cluetly descriptive of tin Inbits 
thoughts pm itmns, and struggles ot the imlmtnd 
poor, as these are to be found m such a social lu o 
hive as the city m whuh the mthotess resides 
; Some of hi r elmrae ters in. diiwn with remarkable 
dramatic power, and mu\\ of lur descriptive pis 
sogis art» \cr\ gupluc Vmong her other works 
may lie mentioned TJu* Moorland t'ottaqe (185<h \ 
Christinas ston A mth and South (18551 , Cranfo) d 
aud Ltzzte Letah - the list three ot winch ongmallv 
appeared in Household 11 ord* Mrs G has edited 
a very interesting life of Charlotte Bronte (q v ), 


1857 Her last work, Round the Sofa , appeared in 
1859 * 

GASOMETER See G v*. 

I GASP.&, the moat easterly district of Lower 
( 'anada, ( (insisting of the counties of Gaspe anil 
Bnnav i ntun , )» elm fly a jK-mnsula projecting into 
th« Gull of St Lawitmc, betweeu tho estuaiy of tho 
a mu n une on tine north anil the Bay of Chaleur on 
tin soutli It stietihes in Iv lat between 48 w and 
4‘> JO', and m \\ long lu tween h4° 15 and f>7® 
">(», font mun^ 7500 fcipi ire mill s, and about 12,000 
inhibit mts tin gnitir number bung of French 
d»smit < od anil while fishinis form the staple 

! hu imsHoftlu lountry '1 hi distuet is t* minuted 
t*»w uds tin list 1>\ i eipe ot its own name, and 
tins In idl md js the noitlu in ixtrunity of a bay 
, ilso of tin sum nun , wliuh presents a safe and 

I I ip u u*us li u hour 

i GASSLJfPI, or GASSI VI >, Pn pul, in eminent 
thumb philosoplu r and in \tliun itm ai, was born 
JJ«l r mu irv 1 ViJ, it ( b unpti ten r, a little village 
jot PioMiici m tin <h pu taunt ot tin Lower 
I Mps His unusu d povuiN ot mind shiwul them- 
'silvi'. tt m i n 1 \ igi mil in lbl() lu heejme 

I plop >sot ot tlnolo^> it Viv About tills tllUC, 
, h» iln v\ noon him « It tin n aids of Jhtri-a, whom 
I I ivh tills tin finrinan yiiuntl of hteiature, 
! md ot Jostph ' mtiii, jirim ot I i \ dottc, a 

I distinguish'd ru initnun l>otli «>f whom liber- 
dlv him f •( bem tit <*1 tin n iusti*ui tions 

[ md i«lvui W in tin lit >\ In studud matomy, 

I iloni tin sieout 1 li f ihliMil Ins t Mb loi ostron 
! oinu il obsuvitnun \ ft * i si\ us’ stud\, lio 
jbiiiuin ills list'd with tin i hoi 1st n ]»lnlosophy, 

I nnl undi rtook to m nut uu o ltun tin ■>< s against 
I tin \nstoti li ins His poh mu ippi nt d at i i ri noble 
| in lf>Jt mil \i is i lit i tli • 1 J mtahoms /mradojcure 
inlin^m \iisf (rltov It vi is iciompumd by an 
lixpii si »u ol Ins Im In f in tin t him li fm whoso 
, Ik iimu md jjotv In diilmd lunisilt ‘rt-vlv to 
' sin d tin list diop ot his blood Hi dt'W i ills 
J tun iion t«M tin Inst turn bitwnu the iimu h aud 

• tin si holistic pluh oph\ iU tiMiig Hi it tht foinier 

• must st md m till l»v tin littii (» now sisited 
I um whin In in uh a \ u il mfbuntitl fntnds 

J Tn tin s mu Vi vr in win h lu published bis JJrrrci 
f(i f to/K\, lu vi is ippmut' l <»t thi f ithcdral 

it ihgiii m ollm whuh miblid him to ptirsne 
i without distrution Ins nstiniioniK al md philo 
sophu il studn s In H>JS lu trivelhd m Holland, 
md got mvolvid m i lontroviisj with Rolwrt 
1 ludd m f n^lisli invstn illative to the Mosaic 

• tosmogoin, m which In is idmittul to have had 
I ^ri vtl> tin adv mtagi ot Ins incoherent opponent 

1 \t tin m oimm ml ition ot th* Vrchbishopof J^yon, 
{ i brotlu r of (.Ardmvl Kieheliou G wa»s appointed 
i jirolessoi of nutlii m ities m tbf (Vdhge IToval 
•h Tiiiue, it Pins when lu dud 14th October 
1 1 t»Vi \s a philosoplu r G m untuned, With 

e r ii at h mimg and mg* nuitv inobt, though not 
, nil of the dmtnius ot hpiiurus, theai’ being 
n\<*st * isil\ brought into harmmix with his owro 
si untitie aiquinmeuts and modes o* thought Hw 
philosophy vv ls m such repute that the savans 
ot that turn wen divid'd into Gartesians and 
1 (lassunhsts The two chiefs themselves always 
<ntirtiined the highest ri spirt tor each other, and 
I wire at one time on the fiundhest terms. The 
1 agi ei ableness of then int*noursi how ever, was for 
1 v while mterriH'tid l*v the pnblnation of a work of 
I ( . s, entitled IhdnUthoiu v ad Meddatioim Cartes ti, 
m which he expresse*! himself dissatisfied with the 
j tendencies of the new 8\st*m of philosophy intro- 
i duec'l by Descartes, for H was averse to novelty 
S m the sphere of mental speculation, although he 

■ 1 1 
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warmly espoused the aide of progress m physical 
science, and made himself many enemies among 
his bigoted ecclesiastical brethren for the love he 
bore it He ranked lv eider and Galileo among his 
friends, and wan himselt the instructor of MnJit're 
His pnnoip&l work is t ntitkd Ih i ita, monbu # ft dor 
Irma Eptcurt (Ljon, lb47), to which the Stjntaqnni 
Philomplucf Epicuivip (lt»l<)) felons’* It contains 
a complete \iew of tlu system of Kpuurns His 
jnatltxdw Antnworntra <lt>47) is a < li ir ami ion 
nected ropiest ntation of tin »titc of tin sen me m 
Ins own du\, in Ins 'J iftJtoiu't Hrahai 
Copeimci, ( rionjn r*>in baihit ./ Jnmim 1 * lit tp muon 
turn Atifi Oiwinortun t ‘tehrnnn I ita (Par 101*1 ) In not 
only cm s a mtsteily a< count of tlu h\is of tlu m 
men, but lik< w is< a complete history of ostiom>m\ 
down to his own turn <« w is pronounced b\ 
Bayh tht gre iti st philosopher amnnj scholars, and 
the greatest si hoi ir among philosoplu rs Him woiks 
were collet it d and published by Monlmor and 
Soibitsrt (I yon, b yols lb">K) 

GASSNkK, loins n Tosirif, a nun who mud* t 
noise us an exorcist in tin IStli t , was bom 2Sth 
August 1727, at Brit/, war Plmhn m tht lyiol 
amt lucsTin ( ntholu pi list at lvlostirh, m tlu 
diocese c*i tom AN hilt m tint <»ilu»,tlu mounts 
of dcnmni u** m tlu \ivv lestumnt <<>mhimd with 
the w utm f s ot ttlthialid iiiiliuimm luou lit lum 
to tlu tonuc ti<'n tint most cIim wsaii ittnbut 1 1 >1« 
to evil sjMiits, who t powti (in in i !« i <»\ « «l • m I \ 
by conjui ition uul |>ii\«i ll< b»gin to cui\ 
out Ins cnit\u lion la piutiMna on noun of his 
panslnomrH uul suic.tdid so In is to ihint 
notice at 1« ist 1 lu 1 >i hop of ( onstumi tilled him 
to his ii suit ni i but luving * onu \ii\ khiii to tlu 
conviction that lit w us i ilniliitiu, ulus« d him t . 
return to his pusoiugt li b« took hmriMlf, how 
ever, to othei pnlit* > ot tlu empm , sonu of whom 
belli ud tli it Ins inns wiic. inn unions In 177 b 
hf even ruined a e ill fioni tin bishop it Rihsbon, 
to Ellwangtn, when b\ tin nu it word ol emu 
main!, ( (Giu ou i ) lu i ui* d persons who pi* 
temlrd to Ik June oi blind but ispiuill\ thosi 
afflicted with convulsions and < pil* pn who win 
all HUpposul to l»c po-* isscd b) tin divd Uthouji 
an ofhrij.1 ]h rson kept i contimud mold of Ins 
cures in wlm litlu m •‘■t i \tr loidm n v thmes wc n 
testified jet it w is found nnh too hooii tint ( 
\crv often in »di pti'miis in In iltli p) iy tin p irt of 
those in biikivsc, uul t h it Ins < lire s ol n d sup ttfii 
were Huecessful only so long is their nn igm ition 
remained heated hv tin p< imluuoiix < ( tin eonjuroi 
Intelligent rum rusi<l tlu ir von* ^uiet lmu 
and lit* lost all usput In fon Ins clc Ph Hi did 
March 177 f b in posses ion • >! tin wi ilthy d< tin ry 
of Bcuudorf 

GASTAR, oi (H\UAK, a thn k, blvk, 
opaque liquid, which conns over and cimdcnnis m 
the pipes when gw i« detillid from cod It is 
Bhghtly heav it r than w iter »ml lias a strong, dm 
agreeable odour ( oil t ir u a mixture or lmri) 
distinct liquid and nobd Mibstanus and tlu 
separation of the more us< ful »*f tin sc c onstitutc s 
on important branch ot m tnuf v tunng chemistry 
The tar is fir«t distilled in Luge malleable non 
stills, when water and rnnO naphtha fust conic 
over, and aftei w arcLs, w he n tin tempi raturc rihc#, 
a heavj, fetul Bnielling oil, r did tfrad ud, which 
sinks in water There remains in the *till a large 
residue of pttch y which is agnii distilled in bnck 
orens, giving oft an oil called cob «/</, and leaving 
a large quantity of jntrh coU~ Ibe* crude naphtha 
is punned by sulphuric acid and quicklime, and 
re- distilled, when it is nearly as colourless as water 
This, then, forms the xy fined coal tar naphtha of 


commerce It is largely used for burning in 
lamps, as a solvent for india rubber and gutta* 
jjercha, to pnvst*rve animal substmoes from moth, 
and it is also burned to produce a tine carbon for 
the manufju tui e of printing ink It is from the 
liglitc'r lwrtion of na|»htha, Lallecl benzol^ that the 
lu 'iiititul mauve and nugenti cdours arc maiui' 
fat tinod So IJbN/oiJ and Dyi stuffs Beu7ole 
is likewise umcI foi u moving stuns of fat or onf 
fiom doth 1 lu ih id ml m jnteh oil is sometimes 
use d in its i nub st iti , as a dnup mutcnal for 
dhmling light in lunps burned in tin open Air, 
jit contains i commie mbit qiuntit} of irea-SOtc, 

I and fmniH tin 1m st ]irtsiis itnc foi wo* id Hi damp 
i Hituith ns I he coke ml is not of moth t'omiuorciiu 
l liupmtuK i but it can be burned in lunps, and this, 

| with tin dc ul oil, wlun eomnumd m a ion lined 
'itniiwplu ii *nvis i Miiokv ilanu , the 8»»ot from 
j which (institutes lainpbliek '] hi ]>itcheoko m 

I v iliubh is a fuel foi nu lting iron, Ik mg tree fivnn 
! mipimtn s Pitch itnelt is used toi making UHplialt 

[Mviimut and dso foi looting felt 
i i'nmi tlu lit pint nm ot tin distillation of tlm 
| ci lull n iplitli i, anil tlu hist of tin diadotl, a 
,1 m mt it ul wlnti 1 1 \ it illin solid, inllt.1 mphthalmu, 
is obt mu d IthiH b«Mi long known without Ih mg 
ipplud to uiv ihc tul pm post but is now beginning 
to Ik (inplovi L lot tlu minufu tun ot lolouia, ill 
i sum] u w iv 1o tlu lu u/oli I lu <le id ml altio 
I (out mi <mi oh i ib). quiutitus ol i v lb>w Holul 
t « i ii ii cl p u m iplitli iluu , wlm h ih i mu* chemical 

I I MI losltv 

1 llu inisott ik cxtiiutid fuuii tlu chad ml by 
j tin iii" 1 it with tod i, in wbuh tlu c ri asoti dlM 
j solvi s \\ In n tliiH soil i point um is boiled for Home 
l hours, uul lion lies an n id added to it, the 
i*h wm sipud'H is in < al on tin HUrfou of 
| tin thud uul, win ii distilled, i lie illy pun 1'hlH 
I til itnuut i ( ijuii ( i to bi ii pc bted hi nibl timea 
I to Cl t it quite pun , uul to k« c p its colour Most 
j oi tlu (ii isot< us< d by druggists is mule from 
coil tu J’ln m note from wood jh a inmlai but 
qmti (l ( tun t body 

Sulphuric and ivtruts both from tin ih id oil 
tiui llu crmli miplith i kvuiI volatile hum oils 
b* hub i In u/oli niriuly, toliioh vvlol* (nmole, 

I uul cv moll wliuliaii ilmo t inkin.wn in the aits, 

| lltlimi h tiny in i v v«L'oni( to Ik oi gicatMivuc 
1 Vtmom tlu m in in i U in , 1 ml not in tulluunl 

I I ii in tit y to pay for ith ixtiietion 'I lure also 
i o* i ms b i in imn body n luh d pyriol, the v ypnir 
J of whu Ii givis to In wood, dipjKil in nnmitic iud, 

i Hpl* mild violet c olnui lhautiful blue colouiM 
hb\( Ihmi mule fiom Diiki bisu oils, but mil) 
by e 1 diorat i mdixpcmivi pi cm msec 
I GASTIJU) , r»Ol)A b i bdh looted 1 ., m (JAS 
j I KOl*OI)S, a c lass ol iiioIIup'h mtc imr m orgmma 
turn to 1 1 pJi ilopod i but f*i hupciun t<* almost all 
nth* i niollusis ami emit lining i innltitiuh of Hpcsicd, 
Hji gre itc i nniiibi t m wlm Ii in luinm, but Homo 
irt iiili ibit Hits oi fresh wit»i uul nun* tin tuiirj 
j tn tl '**n ul i, w lu Iks, pi n wmkli s, lun]»« ts, c owruH, 
ind tlu gnat<i nnrnbM of rnolbiHi s with um valve 
phi 1 s belong to tim c 1 » s t md muvdvi mollusc# 
constant, the gr< it. r put of it, hut it i onUiir# 
also pome molluscs with multivalvi hIuIIh, aa 
1 chitons, nnd Horn, is sin, h, wlm h li ive cither orily 
a rudnm nt d int* rn J sh« II, ci no h)i* U at all Some 
aquatic kinds ire destitute of fdu 11 m the adult 
state , but the y ir» |irob e tr cl by a i udunentary aheU 
on first issuing fimu the egg No known gastropod 
has c l#i v live nlii 11, unkwa tlu op<radum t which 
1 closed tin mouth of the shell m many specie*, hi 
regarde el as a second vah c 

Gastropod# have a head, more or lew fully 
develo]>ccl, m which \* situated the mouthy and 
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which generally carries fleshy, retractile tentacula, 
varying from two to six m number The tenta 
cula do not encircle the mouth, they seem to he 



Pig shewing the soft pacts of a Ouutcropod (Doltum 
iluliu) 

a, bead d d, foot 


Special ami cxcpiiutily * native organs of touch, 
a sense winch tin jcnct.tl sinfico of tin j 
does not seem to posses* m a hi it digite, and 111 
some Gr, as sn uls, tiny tiiiry tho eyes at tin it 



Anatomy of tin W Imik (eop»d fiom Joins' Qm 6 trm 
( ' in hn> i*l ) 

'em of \ rolum m ntnl i « Li onluc i. r, mrvoui brunt h ■» 
pmet Him). lr mi tlu Inm i tu tlu i xiretnity i*t thn piobu-n m 
ii Imuri situntnl tln\i ih» usojhi n or ( .i>l i et r n iugim 
biwiulus tonmiinv tbr bi un x»lt'i tin limit jtimvlion <r 
tn#» vnus ntiHi biiuitih Hu i.Y'inph mu-* f tint uuli o i< ni 
h, IWir t a luigi tit n oil* iiumi bunmli the irs> pb vw< , 
k, i gnnulm , m mm ot the two principal trim) s of tlu. 
aorta, Bupplvuni tbe foot ntul n nun lor pnrv )f tlu Imdx 
n t) lierxons brain hue mninetiM hiinglia, j> mift i of 
resplratoiv emit} q limmhml \em rr heart o vrn 
tilile s nimHi) t nno of tlu two principal Trunk* of 
the aorta, niudmt; amoi ^ the nmfK of dm nm con tumid in 
the »hil) and distributing its m mill cations In ilum » , 
brinchml friiues, or ( til* it posniior puit of the boeli or 
iniisH of xisiora tmitiiuid m tho shell , a roof of respirator) 
cavity thrown back 

tips, but m others the eyes— always small — an 
situated elsewhere on tho head, and a few are 
destitute of eyes. They are believed to jiosaoss the 


! senses of taste and smell, and at least some of them 
1 that also of hearing, as they not only have a nervous 
i centre analogous to the acoustic division of the 
i In am in vertebrate animals, but a little sac on each 
! side, apparently an orgau of this sense. Their 
1 m r voub h> stern ih more complex and concentrated 
than that of the headless {acep/ialoua) mollusc# , the 
'principal nervous* masses surround the gullet In 
the highest G , such aa snails, there are only two 
prim ip il nervous mama, one of which, supplying 
th nerves (onnected with sensation, is called the 
hr un - - f J Ik blood of G is oft< n opalescent, with a 
fi w col oui k ss corpuscles The ht\ut is always 
ufstn/m only, and in almost all consists of one 
Hindi uni one m utncli , although a few G have 
two iiuichs, oin toi Cin.li ••tt ot gills Near tho 
couinu in* uieut of tin aorti, time is often a 
conn u tile iuinuihr swelliug (hulbus arlcnoms), 
in list lospirition takes plate generally by 
( i.s huh in \uv \ uumsly situ ited, sometimes 
lh, < turn i in ^ spend civity, and 
! i \luhi( in dpi illy io« ot lorm and struc 

| tun , but jnmi G , u sn ills ami slugs ha\< , instead 
1 g 11* i pulnion s r e uitv, lined with a 
v ul vr in t w oi k, i ing ( din i inhabitants of 

| tlu 1 Hid oi if oi tlu walti obliged to come cKca 
1 sionally to tin uifne ioi tin jmrposi of hi* tilling 
1 V b w (>t the low i t G , doubttullv pitted in tins 
1 cl us, vie tie dtu 4 of iIhIiih t itspuitniy oigans 
I r llu digistnc ipp ‘us <d*«) exhibit* much diversity 
j Some of tlu G ft i on \i_,it\bii some on animal 
subitum s, Hid nun of them cm imm ils wlnth 
tin x tin nisi 1 a c s le 11 dims, v\ hdst sn uls t it leaves 
mo otlu i swft put of v i g* t ibh s, w lu lbs ( liiuumun ) 
pity on otlui uiojIuics, i ul an pioxided with a 
limnkibli ippiritus it tlu end of a proboscis 
into whn li tlu mouth ik elongated, foi tiling a hole 
n inn is could lu nude b\ tin drill of a 
1 nuih Aim thioimh tin luudist s))dl The month 
ol tin su ul n, m like in mm r ulnurihlv tidipted to 
tin i lilting ot h ims oi sun 1 ii -ailnd lines by the 
i< tion oi the lipe a^aiu^t i sh up horny pliti Other 
(« h im» tin mouth t urn n-t with two euttmg 
blubs, wiought by]iowtrful must Its Ihe tongm 
i ih soi n is co\i mi with immitt ifiurvexl hooks to 
pie m nt tlu jKisadubty ot un thing e sc lpmg from 
i tin mouth, md the, tmu idi < t some is a muscular 
Igiwud, provided with e irtil u,i nons» e»r sometimes 
ude in oils proje e turns oi stonnclue teeth, to aid 
in the comminution of tin food the intestine is 
j generally bent back, so that the anus is not far 
from t)ie In d r Jh liver is large, as are also the 
In uv gluuls many gastropod* Very great 
dn i r«*i tit * in found m the repioductne system 
In some' G tlio sexes ue ibstine- (0 Dl<f < U) , 
others it In.! m iphmdite (0 Mon<h I v) , and whiLet 
s< It impit ignition takes .dace in some of these, 
others is Hu ids — mutually impiegnate each other 
In copulation In genie j d the reproductive organs 
ari' vny lirenly ibvnl,>]»ed, md arc of complex 
and urnaikaldc truefcu The (i ait' iq general 
owpnou* a t r w arc o\o m parous The young of 
iqu itie G at fust swim mout «tnel\ by means of 
eilute el fins attic lied the 'u ul G arc generally 

unsymmetric U one side of the body l»emg cfevelojied 
without tho other some of the principal organs of 
w hah — the gills and nerves— arc atrophied, and 
thus the shell with which most of them are covered 
* conn s, in the gr at) r number, spiral, the spire 
uinmiz towards the un atrophies! side, which 28 
genet ally the light side, although in some (m<erW 
or Htiutliortiol shells) it is the left. The bead Atid 
the organ of locomotion are callable of being with- 
draw n into the last whorl of the shell, and in 
oejuatio specie# generally, tho mouth of the shell 
i can be closed by on opavulum (q v ), exactly fitting 
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it, tod attached to the foot, but in which stony 
varieties of beautiful structure are exhibited, tod 
which w generally horny, sometimes calcareous 
Scime shells ore simply conical, and there are mini or 
ous diversities of form Die shell is secreted by the 
mantle. See Hollihcs, Shells, and Um\ alvin 
The viscera are contained m a thin ■wu —part of the 
mantle — which fills the upper jinrt of the shell 
The organ of locomotion, called the foot, is in general 
a muscular disc, developed from the ventral surface 
of the body, sometmut, as m limpets capable of 
acting as a sutkir, and exhibiting other tun more 
remaikable modifications, so tint in sonic it becomes 
an organ for swu lining G giin.il 1 ) cucp by 
means of tlus disc adhering to sur I ices ml con 
tractmg m traii«\ i rv; wnuLics 01 undulations 
'II ( * gmually menu 


which begin from b< him! 

a peculiu kind of •dnm Some of 4 him also pm 
duce other j)ctuliai K<ntioiic ot which the * > n m 
pur^de aflonU in cxnnph <* have i great p'svu 1 
of run wing Iom, puts, tentuns ir< UiusmsUm i, [ 
and even the iwi which thiy biut it then tips, 


supported on the raised foot, the other leg is earned 
forward From their close association with the 
erect position they arc much less developed in other 
mammals than in the human subject 
GASTJiO'DIA, a genus of orchids. O #e$amoid*4 
is a nativ c of \ an Diemen a Laud, the roots of whitih 
form la ^ coral T ke massts, aud aie sometimes 
c allot* nutur being edible, but they ere 

watery anil insipid 

G V^niOSTOMY (Gr gaiter, the belly df 
atom ich, and stoma, mouth), an opctation which 
has bun two 01 time tinu s perfoimed for the relief 
oi stm tine of the gullet, to riluve the patient from 
the iimmiu nt ink of stuvntioii, by mtriHlucing CoOtt 
illicitly into tin stomach through an external open* 
im» l hi wGlkiuiwn i vkc ot Alexis St Martin, 
and m. nitrous ixpuirints on the lower animals, 
hi o lid to this ncti mpt not unreasonably, to save 
h f i it h u n »t as t, however, been sue i cssful 
GAS riUVi OM\ UJr t/nsUi and /mm’, an incision), 
an mu ion into 0 iwty of the Abdomen (q v) 


the month with all its ui.na. Hus ... < Ut lu v 1 its ll” \ ,,,r U “ l*nr|K.w. of . -urn )..« Horn, dwuued textur# 

“ r »*“**' i he 1 1 1 iu has also boon applied to 


GASTON l>r lOIX Sco Knx 
GASTHALGL or GASTKODi'N l \ See 
Card i vlc v 

GAslKK ,) t It i vi 1 )id w uoNj Oifivss 

AND 1*1 UU S. Ol 

GASTRITIS IM) GASriiO EN11 Kins ( in 
flanmution nt tin dmnuh, At) fcnc Sini] v< if, 
Disfisis o* also ! Ml u II 
G VS TROTH tij \ \ , i g hum of 1 uni llibraiu hint 
mollu-.es hiving i dc In all lull of two u ml v 
gaping vuv much in limit, tin mini i) .mu nuns 
t ikln » pnw'is ion of m ih uly mi I n t mtv, 
which it oft 1 1 Ijiks with i ( ih noun lmui ,r , » » i w 
to form a tula, to wtinh tin \ ilvi to its 'dull ui 
cemented , l onu turn s lm* low m • foi its if »o s md 
Duulripoif s or t deal cou' links, md lining its lu»h 
With a shelly lay ci G tiwdiolmu a rue Erituli 



i n i Modiobn i 
n ej wng tho vt h< * 

mollusc, common i n Mii'it nine porfm ites 
fljn.ll ami lim« st m o d^ng huh > aboi - two »n hf s 
an p and hair m in n n diunnw It Mdmtirm ^ 
brtrts right through i» «yct» iut > tin giouud hi low, | 
and inakt& tor it 1 a ll t k sbipid c iw», v llh it> 
neck hvd in tin tM t* slull 1 ii* tuUs of some 
of the ttipKil spues w n n hv‘ in Hand an vuy 
curious lo tin I irmly tuist irntdii m Ktirml 
A sprr</dl it m an d Cana 7 / II u 

GASTltOCNL Mill Ml S( f^E Tut tbr 
musclo forming the grriGr iurt 1 the laif of tb< 
leg It amt s by two beads iu>ir tin tv^o t nm 1 * «* r 
of the thigh b*m<, ana m iimiI^I bv th« i>u 


AcHiilis (see the diagmsn in d. 
the posterior part of the In cl bom in nmo, tin hi ' 'I hr 
muscles possess great powu, .uid an constant] \ bit 


or ton ign body 
| C vsm an bu lion lq v ) 

(J ATI'S Iloiuno, a gtneiil in tho AniencaU 
I uiny in tin w 11 nt mdi p» iidunc, wns born in Erijp 
1 md m 17-^ Jfi uervid under Guiuml Eraddock, 
and m is s m 11 ly w minded ncai J’ltUbuig ill ths 
ibsistious < impugn I75>, in wlmli JVr&ddock 

I > t bin life On the bit dung out ot the revolution, 
(1 1 qwm cd tin popular uiimc Hn» nnhtaiy expe* 

i rn rn 1 ami ukili pioiund I111 lapui promotion, and 
m 177 b liewaH qqxnnti d maji*r general In August 
| 1777 , hi ti)nk tin t liici (i)innnmi of the Aumncan 
fains north i.i Albuiy, then ainomitmg to almut 
l»Oi K) m 11, hi 11 1 m Hoiiu dituhcd bodi»‘^ of militia 

II iwng Imiii 11 mfoH * d by tin tioojiH undn G< ueral 
1 1 in edit. In »h l< iti d Fmgoym (Oitolxr 7 ami 8), 
iml noon iftu 1 onipi Ih d that gi in 1 il to hui render 
with ill !uh aim), < oimsting of ibout r »bOO men 
1 hn siku^, by lar tin most unpoitmt that had 
D in 1 mini by lh» Aim in iuh dining the war ro 

1 in « d G tin nputitum ot t (ommininiti gtneial, 
md <>nn win iwfi dumouM In miki bun com 
rn imh t 11 i hicf in tin* plat » of \\ u ihmgtou 

lu J <s 0, 0 vias appoiuti d to tJu i urn maud of tho 
soutln m aiiny wlmli, though amounting to near 
boon nn n was < outpost il elm tty ot militia Ho was 
tot illy di n il«d in ir ( tmdui, .S<mt)i ( aroliua, by 
, J oid ( oinw dlis (whosi h»rci was gu ill' interior in 
nmnbuH t<> tint of ti ), yvitb tin loss 4 *)D() men 
1 kdl<.d id is rn uiy in ic t ikrn pinnnu ih Gongrsss 
|i)i(hn 1, *0011 iftu,au mumi y into tin conduct of 
|G who was, fttlei a piotrictid tntl, honourably 
’ n qmtt ul, and must itid rn Inn 1 ornin md He died 
in 1SU0 ‘ His ixjKiifnM,’ 1 1 v h I > in< nd t, * adapted 
him toi pool r\io m bunging tin army into 
ordir, but )" wu Jullow’ in Iuh iuLuihI endow* 
Hunts uid 111 Ins niibtiry n 'Inn * 

(JVlkSHUIt, l town of liiiglind, in the 
< ■Hint \ of Durhiin, and iu uunit Inuougli under 
tin IpiMfqitl julitin* <1 th it foiinty, wa$ for- 
int r! ;oviltiill by l balllil Hid burg(HHC4, and 
It. li.io a p 11 b mu nt 11 v and niumupil borough 
I nn n 1 t u* Ei form Act ot 1812, and tin Municipal 
;Gi| e 'di in 1 Jb form Act of 1 8d r ; it is situated 
tne nth bank of tin 'Jyiu, ditutly opposite 
( tivu t <» whuli it i4 K)imd l>y two bridges, 

1 wp 1 v' 1ml 1 it n otluiwae ho closely eon* 


called in use in standing, walking kap.rig, Ac Tu 
walking, they raise the heel, and, with it, the ezita*? 
body from the ground, and the body being thus 


art ich 1 hi j at j n<r*i d as yirtiully to form one town With it. 

bin portions of the town are jxxjrly built, 
^nat # \tc muons have Wen made westward 


itid south orird, in which directions much ground 
has been laid out 111 new streets and detached 
villas There are numerous dissenting ss well as 

•IT 
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established churches, a grammar school founded in 
1700, a mechanics 1 institute, and an hospital (King 
James's), consisting of the master (who is the rectoi 
of Gateshead for tilt time being) and three brethren 
who have residences, and twelve others who re< e m 
allowances without residence It has also an excel 
lent dispensary, which w ih established after i 
dreadful visitation of cholt rn in 1831 -1832, which 
earned off 1028 of the population Tin numerous 
coalmines in tic neighbourhood, ironworks md 
foundries, glass works brick, t 1< and soip veorhfc 
shipbuilding, e luinicil woiks, Ae , tiunish employ 
znent to the inhabitants 'Jheii n» also extensive 
manufacture h of an< hors im;l< hinny, chain t ible h, 
iron wire and othn mpe . Yt Gitinhcod lull u. 
quarries fioin which tin f umiiis grirnhtoms nmu 
eously railed, but prove ilu dly known ls 1 V w( nth 
grindstones, ’ in obtumd, md eypoitnltri ill puis 
of the WOild In Ottolni lS»t, i 1 ti poition of 
thclowei pad of U, is will as < iminli r ihl< piopcr!, 
m Newt wtle lninudiib 1\ oppositi w is th stioynl 
by an awful explosion uml file whuli il • > < mstd 
tin deith of upv\ uds of r »0 pt rsons <1 snuh out 
member to tin House of ( ominous Top m lS r )I, 
25,«%8 , in JSfil, 1 1, >S‘) ( I it sup|w» ( d to lint 

been at om turn 1 a Homan titnm, or oiitwoik to 
the Romm station it \twtmlh »unl toms md 
othti it lus lining btin fouml fiom turn to turn 
The tit m ition of tin n urn ii in In < u long m it ta i of 
dispute, but the pi ob ibilit \ is tbit it simply im ms 
tin In id of 1 he yntt m mad with whub tin Romms 
roniuettd NTt wt astlt with the southern mihtuy 
di\ isions and tit f« nt t s 

UATE\VA\ tin pissi/t or opt mug in wlin b i 
gitc oi luve dooi is hum., I Ins miy bt iitlur m 
opt n wav with side pill u oi imumUij \ uilb tl 
orroobuoNti 3 he gilt wiy Im m i must impoit 
ant point in ill foitilud pints is usuillv proLelcd 
by \ arums the ms It is tlmkid by towns with 
loopholes ttom whnh issulmts m in b. ittitkid 
and is ticqutntly < u ilium; by t m it hit ol it* J 
battlement, tiom whuh missiles ot * \ < r\ th strip 
lion wtie poll ml upon tin bt^ugus Gitv < itt s 
and gates of 1 upo i lsth i bnem ill lgislKtntlu 
subjtcts of tr»i it t no in t tmiti action ami wlnn 
from soim cms»,smh is tin ttssihon ol « on tint 
lighting, oi a i him;' in the moth ot w irtait gift 
ways In m lost tin u mipm taint in a nulit ir\ point 
of mow they hue niimtanml tin n position is 
important aichitt e tan il works, nul win it no longei 
usciul luvi Imonu tint mu nt il In a 1 1 \ vminit 
times, wt r< ad ot tin 4 gite’ as the most piomnu nt 
part of a ut\ win it priK 1 mi itions wire imdt 
and wlute tin km_,s ulmmisltrttl justu t Tin 
Greek ami Romm ■ it< s vent iuqumtly ot gn it 
m igmtie t m i riu ptop\ 1 1 i at \lht us is i be autiful 
example, and tin tiiuinphil iiilnx ol tin Romans 
arc the orumuntal oOspnn< p of tlmr nt> gifts 
Most of the towns m this eountiy li im lost their 
walls md city gates , but i Rw, smh ib A oik 
and Chi ate x, still ntmi tin in, and gi\t us in 
idea ot the buildings which lormttlv existed but 
whuh now rtiuuii only m the name of the 
streets whole tlioyomc stood Out castles letain 
more of thtn ancient gateways, md from these wt 
may imagine the flow mug aspect tyuv T town pie 
Rented during the itudilh ages Ybboys, colleges, 
uml every eloss of buildings wue shut in and 
defended by similar burien many of these still 
exist m Oxtonl and Gunbndgt and the abbey 
gatts ot Cantoilmry and Bury fc>t ldmunds art 
well known specimens of monistic gateways. The 
feeling of personal freedom, w Inch is so strong in 
this country, must no doubt ha\ e tended greatly to 
hasten the demolition ot these marks of feudalism , 
but ou the continent, where every man has to 
64S 


present a passport at the gate of the city before 
entering it, we still find these barriers kept up. 

GATH (m Hcb a * wine-press*), one of the five chief 
cities of the Philistines, was situated on the frontiers 
of Judali, and was in consequence a plade of much 
! importance m the wars between the Philistines and 
, the Isi ichtes It formed, m fact, the key of both 
1 countries, and M' 1 strongly fortified The famous 
Gulnth, whose gigantic height and Bwaggermg air 
1 m* ti i r )it» nt d tin troops of King Saul, and who was 
dim by tin stiiplmg Day id with pebbles from the 
brook, w as a n itiv» ot tins plate Jerome describes 
, it in his time is .a ‘very large village ’ The site of 
men nt (1 iih is probihly tin littli eminence, aliout 
200 int ingli now known is dell es Sfifret, at the 
foot Ot wlnt wile once tailed the Mountains of 
t I ml ih 

l G \ riNEAr, y 1 11 g< me r of North America xn 
1 tan itl 1 1 1st, his its oiigm m 1 eouneetetl chain 
of 1 irge 1 iki s lying lmmediitfly north of the 
1 4 Sth pirilkl of lititiuh It Hows in an almost 
, umh \ 11I mg tours* south south w*st, and falls into 
I tin Ott iw i, 111 lit W 2 R N , long 7 T 43 ' W , 12 
miles 1 m low tin town of Ay Inin The length of 
* tins riM t Ins not bu 11 definite ly iseirt lined, but it 
| is h ud th it t hums hiN< imigitnl it loi upwards 
of 3 (J 0 links Sti mins lnyt isamltd it fm four 
1 nub h 

1 G YTSCIJI'NA, 1 wn of Russia, m tlu govern- 
| 1111 nt ol l\ lushing, ml about 10 null s south south 
jwi^t ot the utv ot tint mint, is iharmingly 
jsitiiitid on 1 sin x* I lakt fount <1 by the Ishora. 

| Il ih ii^ululy built lias m idm itional institution 
tor foundlings a lunticultiu il school and Rome 
I in in uf v t uit s of poit 1 1 1111 but is cspei iall> worthy 
1 of nu litum toi its icy il paliu, \ htuuture' at onto 
j Miinph milssstyh md imposing in its elfut This 
pil in , whuh contains l»U 0 aputnunts, and is sur 

I iouiuhd by om of tin Inn -»t jikasnit gardens m 
l 111 < »]h , w is tlu f i\ ou 1 it* ‘t it of the I rnptror Raul 

jl who b« sNuuil muim ipal lights upon the town 
<>t G in 17‘>7 Ro[» aauoiudj atited at from 
j biOO to 700(1 

| (J VI (ot doubtful origin po sildy allud to Gr <)e, 

I I indl a German won! nu amng, in a general via}, 
1 country (is < ppom d to the town), district, but 
j appln (1 bpt 1 1 illy to x politic il diMnion ot ancient 
1 Gtiminv, liiNing r< 1 ition to tin irinngcments for 
| w u uml tin ulinimstr ition ot justice A gau 
| unbriud seytml eomnnimtus or ulliges, and had 
1 out or niort grals (<] v ) md pidges over it As the 
! gj itdoms Im inu rnoio and inoxe beieditar}, the 

giu as 1 polun il division, fell into disuse (atxmt 
the 12 th l ), uid only 111 tlu names of some places 
do tin tiict-e of it it- 111 am The Ybbot Bessel gave 
a < omple t< aeeount of tiie geography of the German 
gms m lua l hum non (•ottn icmw , and Sprnncr’s 
Ili*torn(if A tlu s cemtuns a imp of them The 
mturt of the gau svsterA is fully discussed m the 
works of Kiehhorn Y\ ait/, aud Bethmann Hollweg 
^(’e Hl VDkfcD 

G AGGK See fi vr c. 

G YUGER, an officer ot Excise, whose efuty it is 
to gauge or measure casks containing exciseahle 
liquors or other commodities Such ]>eraons are 
prtc lu deal from dealing in excise iMe commodities 
under the puulty of forfeiture of ofhee, and mca- 
l^aclt) to till any other m connceticm with the 
exc iso and the crime ot ace opting a bribe is punish- 
able with the penalty of io 00 , and incapacity for 
my government office 

GAUL Sec Fraj.ce. 

GAULT, a member of the Cretaceous Formation 
(q v ), separating the Lower from the Upper Green- 
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sand. It consists of an upper part, hard and sandy, 
and containing green particles scattered through it , 
and of » lower portion, a stiff dark gray, blue, or 
brown day, smooth and uniform in texture, and 
veiy plastic, which is manufactured into tiles, bricks, 
and even common pottur> Concretions of iron 
pyrites and other nodules ate not uncommon m the 
Gault The contained fossils .ire, for the most p u t. 
beautifully preserved, having been piotected lrom 
decay by Wing buried m the tenacious and e ompoct 
mud which forms tin G uilt beds The mo*f slum 
dant rem mis art those ot cc phalojKnloiitt inolhutH, 
as ammomtes, maphites, and turnhUs 

The G hi It ex mis it lolk^tont uni stritchcs 
west through Kent and Sunt) into H unpshirt, uul 
then, turning eaytw irds tluough Nusstv, it ih seen 
on the coest near Ilictli) I bad It ilso stretches 
in a nanow line fiom Dorsetshire, m a noilh 
easterly chr» ction thmugli tin e«ntr< ot 1 ugl «iu1, 
till it rtichts tin mist at Ilinstinton in Noilolk 
Its maximum tln< kin ss is l r M> 1 m t 1 n Sui i o \ , the 
Gcault supplies confide rible quantities ot phosphitn 
nexhile^, large 1) imd 1>\ igm ulturnas for fu lilunur 
soils 

Tlic KWe below u 1 m di in Dorsetshire' ai« piobebly j 
contunj>oiam ous \Mth the Gault tin out lining 
been deposited m u tlie ►•hint, while tiu lm» mud 
of the' Guilt v\ ls t mud out to st a l In 111 u k 
down beds however, contun Gnmsuid tonsils 
miaul With those ot tin Guilt ‘•o tint the e \ le t 
age of the deposit h still doubtiul 

GAUL THK'KI \ , i j.cnm ot sin ill piocunibint 
or nearly piocumlaiit unirron shrubs of the 
natural order Imur, the unit ot winch n i 1 
5 waived e ipsule f e oven el with tin enlugtd end 
fleshv tube eif the e ily \ f l lu v are n itiv i a ol 
temperate regions. O pnhtnuUns is a common 


Shalt.on (Q Gallon) is a Comparatively Jars* species, 
two or tliroc feet high, with purplft bttrrm, Winch 
are agreeable to the palate, and form a considerable 
part of the food of Indians m the north-west of 
Amenta of whieh tho plant is a native It grow* * 
well umle'r trim shade' of woods, and his of latebofeii 
planted in nunj pi ues m Itiiham, to afford food for 
pheasants md othn kinds of game— (J httpuia iflft 
native e>t ^ an J)it null’s Luul btaimg ruow white 
be rru s, and known l»y the' nauu <»f Wax CLU&TKft. 
r l lie be i i u s m r item - Otlie r spi < u 8, some of which 
aie tiigrmt Homo pioeluee oelible bemes, and all 

ue 1). Hit Mil] little' Sill libs III feHlIIll ill tile* Hltnft* 

1 v\ v Mount uus tin mount uns ot South America, 
\usti ill i, Ac I he \iistidim ( ' unhpuda is fiaiu 
to 1 m i tm< l ii mt tliui (y hmpnlit 

G A l 31 »>i GOUIl (/)dA he/im/v), i species of ox, 
inhibiting some ot the mount tin jungli* of India. 

It im ed very liiL'e si/e although appaiontlv uifenor 
to tile \nut (<| \ ) It Im un i » oiiKide lable re'si'in 
hi ime to tin G i\al (<j \ ), but diffcis trom it m the 
fen ill of its he id, iiul in tin tot il want e»f a dewlap, 
in which it limit m uly u m m with flu* Bantcnff 
«>i the I ishtu Aiclupiligo dtlioiipli distinguished 
tieun it by ini|x*i t ant nu Momu d puuhuities Ne'O 
bvsrh\( 1 lu hick is htionj.1) an lull, having a 


*4 
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Procumbent Gaul them (Oaultherm prucumln n ) 
a, fruit , A, t 4 jwer 

plpnt iu North America as far south as Virginia, 
and bears tin namt s of I’vimi me P iSuriiY, JDfhi 
BkrkYjWimh Gills, and Mot \tat\ JhA it 
is about four <»r live ni<h<s in height with sm ill 
whitish flowers and led bums’ which an eat 
able, but not sate in »n\ < nnsuWahli quantity 
because of the pungent vol itih oil whieli Un*> eon 
tain- Brands in winch they luvf Inen steeped is 
used as a torn The whole nlant lies an agree 
able aromatic odour auel taste, owing to the pre 
seace of volatile oil, which when extriteel is 
used m medicine as a stimulant iKo bv druggists 
for flavouring sirups, and to a considerable extent 
in perfumery, under the name e*i Od of Wmltr 
GrwrL The leaves are used both «is ui astringent 
and as a stimulant, and an infusion of them is 
Used os tea in America, for which purpose theme of 
another species are also employed m NcpaL — The 


(jam ( 7 kn ft am uv) I mm J.outh dge’w Natural 
JJatoj n 

re milk il>U nd«c of no gr» it thuknrss, wlmh unis 
ab<>\r its ^e mi il line, owing to in unusual elongition 
} of t li« spinous pioeissesof tlu yeitibm* I Jit hnr 
is lem uk ibly ’-Ik »i t and sick 'i he G m foinnd 
ibh <\»n to tin tuoi ( md sifi lioin his litleekH 
It lsusuiPy found m In kik ol tiom t<n to twenty 
It u e \tn mi 1 \ dniml mt in tin high insulated tabh 
I land of Myn i*at, m ^oiitli Ii dial end in tlie adjoin 
Iing«teep end nanow \all-ys It is HiipposMt to Im* 

| uw ap ibh of tloinr stje il ion frequent aite ni}»tH for 
tins pmpo-M u t inJ to )i ivi )#< • n made in Nepal 

G MT'lilT/, a rn e r of tin so.illi e oat t of thf Cape 
( oh my in >1*11111 \fin i foiinsfhe * isle ru boundary 
'of fl, distill t of /w< lie neLein entiling tlio sea A 
little to the west e»f M«*fs*l Like marly all 

the stri mis ot this i loom it is rapid, and almost 
uselc.'uj fe*r th» purpose rt e*f navigation 

GAT J\ai r Ipjiruioi «rm of the most iHtwi- 
trious m it lie in itici uih of mod< i n tmu-a, was bom at 
Brunnwiik on the foth *f \piii 1777 III 1795 , he 
went ti thf university ot Gottmge n, where, at thin 
rarlv age , lie mode a nurnbt r of mij»ortant discovetiea. 
vm ot whieli may be mentioned, as it had <to0U$&ML 
the attention of geometers from the time of Kochd, 
vu., the division of tlie circle into 17 cqtud^artii. 




GAUZE-GAVELKIND 


He noon afterwards returned to Brunswick, and 
there, in 1801, published his Dwfuititionu Math e 
mabtxe, a work treating of indeterminate analysis 
or transcendental arithmetic, which contains, besides 
other important theorems, a new demonstration of 
that of Fermat concerning triangular numbers 
While G was at woik on tin so speculations, hr was 
in great measure ignorant of what had been done 
m the same sublet by previous mathematicians, 
which accounts for the prt s< net in his work of n 
number of old theorems But the discoveryof tin 
planet Ceres on the first diyof thi 1 f )th c gmdul 
the energies of 0 into a new held of nsi an h H< 
was one of the first to i il< ulato tin dements of its 
orbit, according to nu tliods of bis own mvditiou, 
and hlfl assiduous applu it ion, and the u curacy of 
his results, t\< it( d g« u< ml luhmintiun On tlu dia 
covery of 1’allas by Olbc rs m 1S0J, G s« t huusilf 
to caleulite its mbit, and lus n mills, valuable it 
the tuno, are cun now modi Is of in ;mmt) and 
research For tbeie Idioms lie kuivkI, hi 1 S 1 0 
from the Fnrnh Institute, the mcdil founded by 
Lalande In 1807, he was ippoiutcd ilimtoi of tlu 
Obscivntoty at (lotting! n, in office piculiuly miiK d 
to lus tastfH, and ibout tins time t oimm mi d to 
pr< paiti foi publication Iuh i « ld>i it< d wmk, Thtorin 
Mot us Cot pot um Cnftsttuiti in /w tiomhus Comas 
Ambient mm, which appi md m 1800 In this woik, 
G lias developed a method ot (ilnilitin^, in tin 
most simple, mil it tlu sum, time nio«t exact 
maunei, tlu orbits of thi bodies in tin hoiu sWcm 
It is also to him that the uulit h chiefly due ot 
diacovmng the ere it iimut of 1811, tlu ib mints 
of wliojc orbit be i dculiti d with the most s\u 
prising ai curacy 

In 18-1, G w as charge d by tin Hitmv man govern 
ment with the tn. m gnl at i mi ot tlu kingdom ot 
H movei, and the im hsiim nu nt of m in ot tin 
inindim In executing this woik G lound th if tlu 
uppJiaucts then in us< did not ill«*w ot tlu \«ihi<s 
or tlu tiimghs bum' sm hum u UMiihiibh di 
tnnee with suffn n nt distnu tm md to lutmly 
this ik ft 1 t, lie lnuntut tlu Heliotrope (q \ ) \b*mt 
lSdl Wilhilm IMwuiel \\ * In 1 aimnl it ( mttin-.i n 
ami lonununit in d to (I a put ot Ins own uitliu 
sia^m foi migmtic usiuidns It would till up 
too mui h spin to mm 1 full mount ol tlu 111 in) j 
discoveries ho in id* in tins m w hi null ot study I 
sulluo it to ay lint In li is mwnttd 1 magnet | 
ouutei’ whnli nu mikj tlu maontu intimity j 
withgreit m urn y and th it hi ii is probably i on 
tuhuti d uiou to tl*< nlv am 1 nu nt ot tins hi uu.li ot ! 
science thin itiv um b» hue him G w is pionoum 1 d I 
by La Id ue to bo tip gn itist rn itlu 111 itiu m ot I 
Europe Ib du it it Gottingen on tin 2 *d ot | 
Fobruaiv IS.m \iiiom» hie most ithbi did woiks 1 
besides the two iboM nuntioin 1 ui tlie I)>stpu it<o \ 
dt Llemuitis I lliptni'i Pohndu> <r Oppositiomhi s 
Annoium lb(H -1801) (1S10) 'Jhtomt (Wd« it I 
(toms Ob'imattohum Ltitidnn IfuuwM Ohio no ! 
(Gottingen, 18JJ) ipntimiug 1 full ixphnation oi 
his pecuhai mithoil iboM mentioned, JntmoU is 
im Maw* tn.tr /t/mfm mi Mnmnnni Absolution 
Jieixtuita (18, 12), Ac 

GAUZE, a light transparent silken fabric, sup 

{ xised to have clcnvcel its name lrom having first 
icon m anu hit tu red in Gaza, a city of Palestine 
l'l men and Switreilunl produce considerable quan- 
tities of gau/e The eluef seats ot the manufntuie 1 
in Gre it But 11 n aie Paisley axul Glasgow, amt the 
surt winding districts The openness of textuie is 
ol tamed bv crossing the w up tbreuls Be^twee n each 
thread of the woft, so that tne w elt passes through 
a succession of loops m the warp, and the threads 
are thus kept apart, without the liability to sliding 
from their places, which would take place if simple 


weaving were left so loose and open. Inferior 
qualities of gauze are made of a mixture of silk and 

cotfcou 

GAVA'ZZI, At ks&utdro, a popular Italian 
prea< her and reformer, distinguished by his 
patriotic zeal m promoting the civil and religious 
progress of his country, was born at Bologna in 
180 ff At the early age of 10 , he became a monk 
of the Bainabitc order, and subsequently Was 
appointed professor of rhetoric at Naples, where 
hi speedily acquired great reputation as an orator 
By Ins uncompromising advocacy of church and 
state u formation, ho earned at once the enthu- 
siastic admiration of the progressive party among 
Ins countiyini 11 aud the bitttr enmity of the 
| p? lest ] \ mid ruling povveia 

| On the accession of Pius IX to the papal chair, 
G wan one of th< foie most supporter? of the liberal 
polity tint miuguratod tint pontiff's reign , and 
(living rip unci to Koine, he devoted himself to 
tlu diffusion of politn il < nhgliti mnent and pattu- 
| otic iispnatious imong the missis of the Homan 
popul ition The popt s am tinned his political 
lihoms, anil appouitid him almoner ot a Body of 
1 (*,000 Born in troop?, wlu» volunteered for tne 
1 unpaign ot T ombvrdy m 1 S 48 , uni quitted Rome 
to priutul to \ um/i Jo G s fnvid and patriotic 
oritory m ly be aG Imtul, in no slight dcgico, the 
univiisil spirit 0 ifsaeiilut evokid throughout 
It ily during this pi riod of lu 1 history Hc> was 
eilhd tlu Pit bo i ta/u’tr or J*ctei tlie Hermit of 
tlu nit loud < rus uh. 1 he limn in legion having 
bun ice ill* d by tlu pope, (* continued 111 i'loienee, 
Garni, uid Bologm, to a'utvtt m favour of the 
nit um il nmvt unlit (>u tin 1 «.t iblmhnunt of the 
ltjiublu at Itmiu lu wi ippmnltd almoner in 
(hut to the 11 it mnd aiiny l iuh r lus supirm 
t( ncl« m ( 1 tin u nt unlit 11 \ liospit il \ vv c re organised 
j and itt ended bv v bind oi Boiiiui lulus, who 

I voluutu 1* d the 11 st 1 Mi is md c »ojkiation in tho 

I I in ot tin woundu 1 iionu having i ill» n, G 

1 1 si iptd to Png 1 uid, v\h« it hi ddivcml numerous 
iddu '"‘i s and lutuns illustritnc ot tin political 
1 m i 1 Ii ions ani 8 01 his country lb tent events 
h iv < 1 11 ibh il him to n cm 11 1 *■ un to It tly , and he is 
oik 1 nioK tin loir most or lus h llow countrymen m 
tlu a«i\oi icy ot tlu tivil aud religious progress of 
Jm nitivt I mil Hi his loi some tunc completely 
broken with tin pipicv, not only 111 its teuipoial, 
but 111 its ulmious us|Ht t , yet he is not, and does 
not wish to be consul* t»d as txaetly a Protestant 
He proclaims the neci ssity of a leturn to primitive 
and ipiKtolu ( hiistiauity , but is not disposed to 
au(pt loi It tly any n ulv made theological system 
lrom duoad His leading doctnue, however, 
‘,Ju tiln ition by Until , 1 i, appaientl> tlie same, at 
h ml in tonii, as th it he hi by the rcfoime’rs ot the 
l()th ci ntury 

G WULKIND Lippenberg, w r ho t though a 
/on l^ni i when embused by his translator Thorpe, 
iitiy In considered as the very In dies t authority on 
tlu subpet of Englesh ?oci d antiquities, thus speaks 
ot thu 1 ufltom ot g ivelkiml ‘ \ f ict worthy of 
notiu is the exesteiiec down to iccout times of tho 
old British luv of buc cession in Wales, Kent, and 
soim parti of Koithumberhnd, eallal gavelkind. 
As far as wc are enabled to understand it, Ui its 
mixture with Anglo buton law, all the sons of 
the iithci inherited, but the youngest possessed 
the homestead , the cldi t, or the next following 
t ipable of bearing arms had the henot—thftt is* 
the anus offensive aud defensive of his father, and 
his horse. Ev en the son of an outlaw could not be 
deprived of the entue succession, but of the half 
only' (vol l p 30} Though a Celtic origin vahere, 




GAVTAL—GAY. 


as by Blackatoc {Stephen, iv p. 648), probably of the recent QrocodiUder , frequently attaining the 
with reason, ascribed to this tenure, it seems to be length of 25 feet , but owing to twS slenderness 
the general opinion of legal antiquaries ($elden, of its muzzle, it. is esteemed less dangerous than a 
4naUci L 2, c 7 , Stephen, vol u 213) that it true crocodile of smaller size, The form of the 
prevailed over the whole kingdom in Anglo Saxon muzzle act ms particularly to adapt it for preying on 
times, and that m Kent and elsewhere it was ( hah Tin* cartilaginous swelling at the extremity of 
among the ‘lil>erties 1 which tho people were jht the muzzle seems to have gi\<m mo to 4£lutn*l 
mitteu to retain at the Compost Most of the statement tint the ci otodile of tho Ganges had a 
many derivations which ha\e been suggested for 1 horn at the tip of its snout Fossil gaviala, different 
the word arc, moreour, Teutonic — 7*/ eal cyn | from tho om .ting sjH'ues, have beui found m Eocene 
equivalent to Lend Coke’s (fine all kind?, 01 the , deposits, ns at Liackioth on, in Knglund 
custom wlucl. gu.H to -ill (hild.in diko, bung the (; A% , NAXA r \\ 1N VN a, a v ai nfie „f 022 

mnAt. m\nJ»shL» In \\ n . a rr.iv i IL inU nlU nm il inn .... . ... „ . 


_ , , . , ° , ,, , r m c a v a vumca oi oses 

most probible In 4\ ales ga\ cl kind obtuned uni pu tureaqin ly situated amid the Tuscan 

versallv till tlie tunc of lkm\ Mil ( >4 uul do \j HJltuIKS> m the \ alloy of the mcr Lima, owes 
Henry Mil e 1.6), .and m some puts of Lnglaml mtcribt to tlu memoiahle Inttlo fought around 
it is not jet abolished In Ki nt, ill 1 uids thit lts ^ X \\ A Jn f io, b«tw<<n the n public an forces 
have not been di- ucllcd by act ot luihu.u nt, , ot lUtumt Ui{ , iy thui captain, Femioclo, 

are held to bi cmlkiud -i fwt which ought to inJ tlu h 4 , lstM hf 1<kll hv Hubert, Pnnes 


be borne m mind in all ti inn vc turns with Kentish 
property In iclditmn to tin c hu ic icristi< s of 


ot (hinge Tho lhui ut lues w r etc defeated with 
the loss ot tluir cominuider, and tho death of 


tbu. Unuro ulitulj .mtiu.l, M M-kstmu inoiit.onH j j tiruttl0 ull ,„„ ln |' UM . U1V !llul | M . c <m,o 

the follow in*; ) 1 .. t. nant « ot «»«.,« ul ' , wi()nvnm „, JM ,| gave the 

to alien lus -v t.ollimut it tin 4g. of M o« to th< l.hirtusof tlu i.jmhhc 


15 2 Tin catib don not cyclic it in cast ol 

an attaiiuh r foi felony , tin u miMiii bung, ‘ the 


(5AVOTTJ1, i po ci of imiHH of a lively eharac- 


fathcr to tin bouji, the bon It. tin plouji * d ln tu-, ]mi uhuly uiituhk ten el truing, but more adapted 
most places, tin ti u uit hul i pow»r <*t (Unuing h>r tin stige thm for pm itc peiforniaiue It 
lands by will bclou tin ,t iluU luUinming the consists ot two i < j »< t it hhik of light bars each, begin- 
devibt ot lauds gum illy w is m nh ’ mug with in up Ik at uni is in all i Inevo time 

f , A viu i/ » , i f , 1 lie lumhun nt d lhvthm of tin ga\otbe is therefore 

OA V IAL (f/uininO i gums ot untiles of tin ' J ^ 

Crocodile (fj \ ) fimil\, ton pn iioiedy «bth nng —0 ' i ) j i iZ j J I .1 J~n 

fiom tnu e lot udih end tioiu alJiyit»rs ill tin /q\ '(Ji J J J 4 J J-J-H 

gieat length ind sludnuc’s of tin nm/vlc ( “ 

Another iHuilur (InuUr n ft l»i< . >rhl ymouft , th<1 N , ((V)(1 , 1W , 1W a romftrkihlo cmeurft. 

ewellujoatth. at., mi ty of ih. „m//h .nil.. ^ th( RU , u , %ula otten mtiwluccd into 

».o.. U d th. onh.o O he niHlnh Ih. tutl. .... „ lU / mil ()Ul(1 vt|,. r< .U form « u* not ro 

very numerous, U.out IJK. tluv u. .no.. , ht r.. tly mll.u.d to, ht.ll tho n f ;ht U, r«,«t.tiou 

«m than thos. of th, otln, auimil, ol tins Ivm.ly, , 

although sonn of tin lust uic ritlui lug»t thm J 

the rest, the longi st of tin lower j iw being livened GA"\ , Ions, w is bum if HaniBtaple, 111 l)rvon 
into notches m tin upper a m tile true croeoehlia 1 nhne, in H >88 Although ol an ancient f umly, his 
The lieul is \tij broid, the nanow mu//h bemns hitlit 1 was in nduecd < ire umst ui< os and f) w^ts 
abruptly, and m it the lu uitht- of the bom of tin ippientueil to a 1 «*nde»ri silk nnieer but disliking 
lower jaw are united and prolongul is one Thm . ^ ,M 01 1 upition In w is tin illy ie based fmin it by Ins 
aro two great ptrfor itionn 111 tin benn s of the t-leull m cst« r In I 7 H In puMmln d ,1 d( hi nptivc poem, 
behind the e jts, 1 \t< malh m 11 kid by dc ]>reBsions d« du did to Topi The >« ir dtei.ln w is appointed 

sec re* oc to tin Ihuln i ol Moiiinouth His next 



w 01 k w is J In SIhjJhhIi \\"k % in bu J’ustorafo, 
whnh gamed ( onsiih i.il.h applauHe* About tho 
Hum turn )m piodutfd Truitt and The I' an, full 
of ehwiiptions of low city lilo, a good dial 111 
Switt’H ^tvh indeed, lie wuh i«iusti d l*y Swift m 
the torim r work lu 1713 appe ired his ionudy, 
7 ht 11 ift> of Jinth , whnh dal not aiutud Sc 
}<«ir 1 e re linrjuishe'd lus mtii ition in tlu firmly of 
tin I)u(lnss of Monmouth, and nt 1 om]i mn <1 Lord 
(. hue inlon, tlu 11 encoy e xtraoi diiury to If mover, aa 
his SMictir) Witlnn two montliH, he w in nvrain m 
London, where , at the instigation ol l'ope lu wrote 
a poem cm tin ltoy il hanuly, and shortly uttc 1 wards 
modneed hie ]>lay, What 1 / i/e ( all It ? Lrn fniraoed 
!>V its sin e e»HS, he bjoiurht out in^tlju p] iy e nfclth*d 
7 liter IftiuiH o fit / M nrtaijt, w hn n failtsl signally 
in 1720, he* juthl shed lus poems by subscription, ftud 
is slid to Inc* realised 41000 there l>\ Hu «at the 
8 tun tiun r e ( c 1 v * cl t pnsuib <»f Smtli Sea stork, 
and v is coi sul< rt d 1 rn h man, when all hm sudden 


OftMal (Gauahi OungcUrun) foitune «n lo<-t in tho eolInpMc e»f that famous 

| bubble In 1724, lu produce 1 his play of 7'Ac 

The plates which cover tin back and the nape of xtitf* and wrote, a vobimr of fablt-H 111 1726 WhttH 
the neck are united The treat of the tail is much Swift cairn to Inc with Poj* at Twickenham in 
elevated, the feet are wcbhc*J to the extremity of 1 1 72o, lu* talked tz> G of a Newgate |)ostoral, and 
the toes, the whole habits as aquatic as those of, 7 lu ti> <ma > & Opera was the result The success 
the crocodile of the NTle. Tin* only perfectly j of this piece was iimmmse , it had a run of sixty- 
aseertamed species, O Qangeticu mhabita the three nights, and tex>k ^ A * 

Ganges. It attorns a greater sue than any other j G afterwards wrote a 


captive town and country 
sequel, entitled Po%j but 




GAYAS-GAY LT7SSA& 


owing to some misunderstanding with the lonl j to secure which the animals are occasionally supplied 


its publication, it brought the author £1200 About j for them Their nulk is extremely rich, but not 
this tune, he went to li\e with the Duke of J abundant , the Kookics, however, do not use the 
Queenaberry, and remained with him during the milk, but rear them entirely for their flesh and 
rest of Ins* life He was aci/crl with an intlammi ( tins 

tory ievor, and (lied after an illness of three da\s , <;aY LVSSAC, Lous Tosmi, one of the most 
His death took place on the 4 th December 17 12 , distinguished elicuiats and physicists of recent 
and lu wan buried in Westminster Abbey | mm s, w is born on the 0 th ot D» comber 1778 , at bt 

Although more than a < < ntury h is (lapsed, and jl/onud (Haute Viennt) Jn 1705 , he was Bent to 
the satire and the allusions ar« obsohte. The Jiet / J 1 ‘ms to prcpiu for the examinations requisite for 
f/W Opera is still oc< aMoinllj k presented It; ulmittmu into tin Polytechnic School, and his 
exists, however, mamlv in in tin ot its songs and Emission to tint institution took place on the 
music G had a happy 1 > hc d \« in, and could turn , 07th iHomlxr 17^7 Attir thue gears’ study, 
a Htan/a on the hi uit\ of worn m, and tin f nc 1 ] )( wa. pioniotid to th« fbpartnunt Di$ Punts H 

nations of tin wmr 1 ii|», md tin 11« < t jult of mutli, 1 / * lhrtlmlbt, who w is then Piofessor of 

with consult rihh grace Hh/u/i/m and ius sc uou< ' ( lumistiy 111 tin IM>tiihuu .V bool, having lecog 
and comic pomm, m only now to hi found 111 | U ul bis /< il md tibnts toi oummil research, 

libraries rlu wit uid tin w ntmu lit m ilik* M luted him is lus issistmt it \rcmd, whore the 

dust Of ill lie bn dom lus bill id ol Idmk #//k/I go\ < riuiu nt ilomo d winks wm situ iti d The 
iSw sun possesses tlic stum ost utility md tlmlls student D ilton s / i/nnaanfal / published ill 

now and thou oui tin dns md com 1 it morns ISlH, dilut'd tin itLutmn ot tin \oiiug chemist 

OAY'AH, tin (ipitil of tin distiut ot Ibliu, to tin dipntimut m < lu mu. il physics In that 
in the Mib pn mb m v of Ik ngal, st unis on tin |V 11 hi |*ul»li lied Ins (n^t Minnm which tre.ated 
PlnikM, m dllmnt or tin hm;n, in lit L’t is j tin drl it itum ot g 1 m uni cipuuis ’ md w hie h 
N, and long b p ) 1' L It louluns ihout l"»(M)0|" as c «lil > lollowid bv othus on 4 tin improve 
inhabitant s but is it is iplu« ot gn it s m* t ity f it l, t ot tin inninu tc 1 s mil barium ters , ’ cm 4 the 

is uimully visitul by it h 1st 100,000 pilgiuns ]f 1 tc nsmii of a ipouis, thfir inixtuu with gnaos, and 

consists oi two towns tin olde r in ing r< st Mil fm t in dctiimmitnm tin it dcusitv Ac and on 
tin Jirdmnns md tliui imnnduti di jh ndi nts, | ‘ 4 l [ , dl n y ution’ uconsnjmini ot tin roputatum 
and tin in w « 1 bung ok 11 pud by tin popul itnm " bn b In a<qmitd tiom llusn i*s< ir< In s, lie was 
at lar^c mil on an intc 1 tin di etc u< 1 st md tin umimissiom d in i*«so< utmn with Unit, by the 

publu 1 wt iblulmn rits 'Uu pioplc 11 1\ (bully on [ Institute of 1 1 uu* to m ik 1 b illoon tsu nt, with 

tin < xpt nditur* of tin mijm istitious visitor; sonu | fhi wt ' v is* * r< lining win tin r the magnetic 

of whom lnu bu n known to b m In lund tin m 1 h»ne * vst« d it khisuIi 1 ibb In ights above the 

tfiOOO uicb Isurfui ol tm i it tli or 011K on tin smfue, as hod 

/"i a \ a ■ 1 it , p 1 , 1 bn n issuiidbs Minn phvuusts \ notiic ot this 

GA\ A I j {/!„■< „>) V S|K, „ M «r OX, louna I ls , U1 m 1 , , , k, , „ t h h( al 0 no, 

jiU m U, no.imtuiw .1 O.'tt. -..U - , tlll lltllll j> V1 , , los A )t vumlor von 

lipura, and Sjllut, md «hul. lus lmu. In . n M)UU lnv . stl ^ lU , t „ lt |, tin, «, myrtles 

dnuuHtnnttd in tin si touidins rod m tin » » *■• ' » | f,„m t |„ M l,t of more than 

imits of I tujKil It >s about 1 i|u d m s,/t to tin | ((lt U|(| t i„ „ ,,,1 t.. the Axod.my 

Indian bull, do , rod, lik. tin hull do .t i urns tin j ^ ,s, l((ts l 1( u! on tin 1 st ot O. tolar ISlM) < on 

lun with tin mu//l, mojtctiih' lo.w ud J In UlI „ d tin In st mno. no nu ntof tin fa. t that oxygen 
In n is u,f hiout and lit it tin up,;. , pul llut llvlr „ /( n un.t, to no m xi it. . m tin simple' po 
suddiuly xonti nt- d tow uds tin nos, , with slnut |)(>lt|(>ll l(f ,, v )>u a (lolnnns) of tin fonntr 

to *200 [mi ts of the 1 ittt i r J lu simpliLit\ of the ratio 
in winch these gMis stood to » uh other m tlmr 
(ombu'ing [iiopiutioiis, mdu< cd him to Htud\ the 
combining \oUmic s « >t otln i gists and thua led him 
to the nnjiortint iIkomu of tin lav of toUunev, 
whuh w n union ik <d in ISOS, md is one of the 
most genu d md liiijioitanb liwa in the whole 
domain ot ih*mistr\ iia\j s diseovaies of potas* 
sum! md sodium b> tin duoinposing action of 
tho volt ik pib liavmg « xcitcd much attention m 
lb uk i .Napob on diluted O and Thcnard to 
pursue this ( hess of re si arclns The results of tin so 
invi sti^ itions ippeand in then Jit eheirh* s Physico- 
OtwiapKA in two volumes, published m 18JI 
Vmongst tin most important of the discoveries 
annoiincid m tlusc volumes art a new chemical 
process winch jnhls potisMiuu md sodium much 
mim abundmtlv than tho volt ui pile the detennfc 
nation of the c oin[>osition of boiauc acid both 
amlv tic illv and **> ntheticalh ,and m w and improved 
Ga>al Cow {Bos Gauru\) methods of analysing onyamc conqiounds. (Boroti 

was, however, simultaneously discovered in Eng- 
horns a little curved, [irojectmg ntarlv in the ])lane liut bv Divv ) Vlthough the discovery of iodine 
of tin foiebead, and a vei) wale space hotw ecu them (m I Si 1 ) is due to Cnurtois, it was G who (m 
at the base Then* is no proper hump, but a shir]) 1 Si hrst described its distinctive projierties, gave 
ridge on tho shoulders and foie part of the back it the name which it now bears and proved that it 
The prevailing coloui is brown, generally daik is an elementary bodv Ik was also the first to 
Tho Kookica keep holds of gayals, which they pet- torm synthetically the compounds of iodine with 
mit to roam at large during the day m the forests, hydrogen and oxv gen, known as hydnodic 
but which return home at night of their owui accord, iodic acids* In 1S15, he announced the discovety 
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df cyanogen which presents the first known villages It has no gates, no fonrtaficationpordofonocs 
example of a compound body |C„N) exhibiting of any kind The only braiding of intent is the 
many propertied which vronr previously believed to great mosque, with its tall octagonal minaret and 
pertain specially to simple or elementary bodies leaked r<n»f G lian manufacture* of soap and 
His Memoir on this compound, in the 95fch v olunu cotton stutfs , ,md, owing to its situation near th,c 
of the Annate * de Vhm\e % is i model of what a com- Mcdittn in, in and on the tar wan route to I&y ptk 
pleto and exhaustive ilumnal m\ csugation should it his a good ti idt l»oth hj sei uni Irani drop, 
DC Ourspate will not allow of more thin a pissing 1 aim mU m l.'.ooo fn* n iMO*to ,t00 of whom are 
allusion to lus subsequent investigations ugarding , t liusti m*- mil tin re st Moliaiuinedaiib 

«t Jodmhd . K "*..ln ,, n «• ul , hw ! , !V /V .ulI.r.Un AN hen i bo ist of the clyiaa, 

“V i ■' t 1 *>i.t lie .s riqn. m nted uffruntATw 

^™thoalk>l..s.m|,lov.. I in.. ....i.n.<. It. IM >, lu ,| , „ , ,| lt to Ik ill gm 

ne was tnosi n ,i nu mlkr ot tin ( ommiltce of Arts ^ 

and Manufaitims estabhdnd bv tin Minister of { ' V/J lAA'i \ t utdw* thmus oi Un dla Dorcm), 
Oommcrct In 1818, hi w is uppomti d to * 111*1 intend 1 YV \"" A ", ,>|K ll,out \ h< H/l of “ rojlmiMmt 

the government m inui n torv oi gimi»owdi r and silt , hght. r md unm prn»tm lo,m, with longer and 
petre, and in 18 “M„ i.mm! tin lmiitw. ofIn< ,nOM ml. j Imd s mthes. u spi . ts < \hil»ting the 
of chief nn.r to tin mini, whn. In miiodinid tvpn il «lmi i. !im »l lln mb lopi h m then highest 
sevirvl impoitani ilimn. il tilings In |s>) 1„ IptHutnm It is .>1 i It ht tawny eolnm, the under 
bccaim a im mb* i ol tin thimUi of Ihputns puts whit. i hi. id blow n bind dong i u h 11 ink , 
and id 18 1 ( \ In «i. mi.li i pt.i «>t Jum. lb \ h " hui s!iu,t ‘ n ‘ l s "‘'“ ,th j l “ f ue " oddish 
nev or, how ivu took m uti\« ]iuf m politas md 1 f l "!‘ , , Ur " lt 1 " ,Ml< « ul ilk HtiiWi 'Ihehmna 
wasdihgt ntlv < ng*.< <1 in h. i< nhli. km,U(Ii until lus ot t,u ' Ul1, , 1,1 """ ol u '' « M “«" long bend 
last x Unis ■< r or in in) \t ih In vv n t)ie<ditoT m 1 M1 ^ (, «>tw iid in.l tin n mwatil lilt t tin bid».ri of ft 
asso. ifttion with \r <*f tin I muh\ <h 1 hmm 1 ‘ * buKwivrd it tin b isi uni f»»rw ml aL the 

tt d< Pfn/si!" TJ. dnd it Pm*. 9th Mi) iS»(V t, P s t \p» i in ' to i point Niuiouudtd by thu teen or 
f mm atiouhv of th. In ut jtomt..n p.inumnt migs ihi lings mar tin base 

i Is mg i ]o < st log* tin i mil must pci n 1 1 The horns 
GAZA, r I m oitniti s i ‘«iu 1 1 vsm ul I'm mm 1 ol tin f.niih u< striilhi uni obsiuuly ringed 
Chrwndm is as t. n la i of tin (n..k luigui < I h< c u •* n. l.»n , ninovv uid ]i.»mted the eyes 
and hti i itim m th* \\<M N\ In n In » nitm <it\, \.i\ liiL*,a.ilt, m.l bl u k , tlure is u tuft of hair 
TliesH dim K v till into tin binds of th. link* in *»n i lilt knu tin till is holt, with hhn k h urs Oil 

14d0, In lli.l to hilv wJnn In stmlud tin I itm ltiujipu mi I i« * unis ami at its ti]> Hu* (1 18 ft 

language umh i \ntonim ot hilti. it M tutu i mtise oi tin muthof \hu i, iml ot iSyru, Arabia, 

after 1441 In \ t*> ipp.unt.d i»*t«n *i th. mwls uni IN im t i« it In ids of gi/.lhs impunt the 

estftblislu.l gsnm ilium, oj In _H s ln»ul, of I m u i , noitln rn I mid. is .*f tin Sah ira , and iu»tvvith8tand 
and pi oh sm ofr (.icik lb w is mvit. .1 J*\ Pop. mg tlnir gi. it powiin of Might uni tin run stain o 

Isicholis \ , llomr vvitli oth. r 1. mud (ji.tks t<» ( wlm h th* > m < ijuhh of in iking w In n f ompi lied 

Kome and vv is i mplns* <1 m rnkm*' I unni ion,,l.» -t m.l it h i\ tin Imd < losing togitlm vuth 
of Grick ant hoi . \ ft* l tin .1. »th of Nnh.»li , tin 1. in il. s nnl s°ung in tin <<ntn iud tin mil. s 

King All. mso mvitul him to N i]»l< s m 1 1 *t> , hut pi.mntmg tin n Ihomm ill unnml lions and pan 
two \fars after, tin *h ith of tlm mouuch also j th< 1 1 dn*tn»\ tin in m gr. at munhiih 4 Ju spud 
ncccuHitated his u turn to Uonu,wlun lu t.mnd 1 1 ut tin <« is mil tint it ( uiuoi bo smiisafiillv 
patron in Cardm d He s arum who old nm d for him Jnmt.d b\ my kind ot do % but in some pints of 
a email benilue in tin south <»t lids ntlni in tlu I e*t it is t ik. n l*\ tli irsjstmu <;f f il. <,m t 
Apulia or (alibm Hue In dud m 1 47^ it m oi t mull *»jn.n wlmh f i t« n on lti In ml, ami 
Oilvaiuidagi . )»\ tin M ijipin/ o| tlnir umi i blind iml (onfum 


0<lv am i d ag< 

0 has hi * u w iimls pi us. d l»s "ul* • *jm nt «» hoi u 
Rmh us PoLtim Jnsmn*- Si ill u md M. him 


)»v tin M ipping o| tlnir winii hlmd iml (onfufw 
it <> lli t il H.i.m t ill 4 ipnylotln huutu Jl is 
il o . iptund m un 1«» tins in id. m u its drinking 


wmu us lumuu j nsiMii*. s. in m uki i.uk n o < ipiuT.d in . m n* tins mid. m u its arinking 
thon Uw juiiKijul vuitiiLN u< Ins Inhodot •mi ’ j,| t , Mthou di ii ilur ilJ\ v«r> wild uid timid, 
Grammiduc \ hbn \ (i vv.uk cm th. elements of * it n < t sil> dommtu ite d uni, when taken young, 

Greek giamm u, first puhlisln el hs Nidus M mi ,us 1 1 H t nine * .xtiumlv f.mnlur dime g.uzedles an 

at Venice , J l f l ) v i>, uni 1 *iil h Id m huh n put e) i i \ ,iy (oininon m tin Asutn eotintrun of which 
number ot e]»jsths to differ, nt jie isorm on difl.rent'th. fjsei i i« a mtiv. and the |»oe try of tlieae 
literary subjects, and a aim tv ot imp* taut ti i n |l( >imhi.h abounds m ulbisions both to tin he mty 

lationa into Latin ot pmtioru of \us*i»th 4 In o | nnl tin gentlene 4 *. of tlu g i/e 11. It h is he * n «up 

phrastus, ( hr> mstom, ilippoti itea, and other p (m d thit tlje gi/.lt.s of Ash may Is of difluenb 
Greek write rm. sjmci.h from the Nun m, but Hum is re u>.*n to 

GAZA (Hd. Mgmh.s ‘rtroty). fno« t ill. <1 tint ll. M h. 1l» mu.m I Ih A.hI () U 

Cc27KH),a town Ul tin south wet .f VJ.Htln., ,s ' *’<•'»'<’) I" ’ *“ ‘l’‘ ls •* 'tn.ty Uuuj 

Mtuatcd about time fn.m th. «a, on th. "* mi. 

borders of the ,'crt «h..h mp.r.t.s I'.bl.m , - rinf " 1 ,hm ' oiuinon Kiml l.n ut. senml 
from Egjpt It origin .lit h.l.nu'.d to tl„ I’hilis | M- < *■ * •» i’H *»«<» <* among which 

tmemaSakas apla<< of import. ms at thr pmod > s , M """."'f.'- * ,,at,v '* of 

«* the conquest ol Canaan h th, JUnnbki It 'V" 1 " ““ ver r 

is frequently mention, d in tin history of JvimM.n , *"“>"> • 1 "‘ 1 ■ 1,n h ' 1 * 

. *. ^ ninnmr 11 vt.ur 1.I1MI4 is r.<t llu .Liitilt. atmn r*t r.n« 


m the conquest ol Canaan h th. JUra. Ut4 It 'V" 1 " ““ ver r 

is frequently mention'd in tin history of JvimM.n , ■ 1,n has arisen 

and after manj tims.tn.lc a m th. nan, l.,Uv..n «»»« «*tur V hat, » to th. ..npln atmn of the 
the Israelites aid the i’h.listm.e it «as allotted to ," a "" Ar ‘’’‘ l ' ‘7 a "7 0t f '“ ly 

the tnhe of Judah, m who,, pmsws it finally V"" lo U, J •"•»>& '* th. amnub. a very 

in *u„ .... t. «... I... I 'hlh n ut no, .ms, hut .ten to tin ./Ww of South 


“in thT^r V ,T, u£nTy | - »* W'? ^ >’« ^ 

Alexander the Great , and from that ncnml down < A! \'< * 1 V 1 !'* ( \ " v ! V“i 1 w th “ 

to 1799, when it was taken 1»> tin fr-nch und.r ■‘"' 1 ,H . ^ ,,rat ; lv , a ' Mr ‘ ,t,l J ,y 'F?,* mder th * 
Kleber/it has been the n*nc of many hattks and ,um ‘ do,cm ' ' vl,,tb WM ^ « 1V ‘‘ U tbc rt>8 ' 

«>ege& Coiwtantme the Groat, who rebuilt the GAZL'TTK A gazi ite: won a Venetian coin 
town, made it the seat of a bishop The modem. G worth somewhat less than a farthing v and the name* 
baa the appearance of being a collection of mere was hence applied to a sort of gossiping sheet, or 
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primitive newspaper, that was sold for that sum at 
Venire See Nkwhfafkh In its English ocoepta 
lion, it means the official newspaper, in which pro 
el uruitions, notices of appointments, and the like, are 
published by the government* The QazeJU is said 
to have been published for the lirst time at Oxford 
in 1005 On the removal of the court to London, 
the title was changojl to tlu London Gazette It 
is now published ou Tmwliys uul Fridays Pio 
clamations pi in ted in tin (In rtt< art ]»rol>j.tj \ i , 
without production Hut tlu rub is difFtn nt an in 
presentations or grants to pi i\ itc j»< rsons Public i 
tion of a dissolution of partiu i ^ h i p m tlx (tnz<Uv is 
not a Blithe lent notu t to jk isous w ho w< re fornu rl\ 
in the habit of dealing with tlu com]) my Lvmi is 
regards partus di iling fot tlu lirst turn tlu tm 
dency m England. is to doubt tlu smlhi u m y ot mu h 
notice in all cases , wh» n is, m Siotl iiul, tlu opp»> 
Bite tuidenc v jin \ ails, ind it u lu hi tint pMsous 
Pontiac, ting with a company fot tlx lirst time u< 
bound to iwjum into its «\i. + mg condition md 
couHocpu ritiy tli it nolle c» c m n m i jiimmml utws 
paper rn iv buIIim lu practice all n ason ibh nu ms 
ought to he uHOitid to 1 n<h r tlu lUukiupt \( t 
aim other stitutcH, urt un nolle »s ue due etc d to 
be given m the Gazrttf 

GAZETTEER, Sic I)i( itonakv and Em vc to 


and bags, m the manufacture of winch many of the 

n ile of Java find much employment , the fibres of 
enf stalks are made into ropes, baskets, nets, 

[ cloth Ac —To the genus Cory] dm belongs also the 
1 T \m at Palm (q v ) — The fruit of C Puma*, a 
| Mom hii sjKCUH, is eatable, and has a sweet taste 

G Fit IK, \nr Mi s^ah Jaaffu Al Soft, the 
found* i ot the \saluui school oi chemistry, flour* 
| islu (1 low oris tlu end of tlu. 8th oi the commence* 

1 nunt ot the ‘)th ic i it lit y Ulu plate of his both IS 

mm it mi According to the mijnnty of authorities, 
! lit v is bom it 'Ids, in lvluuisHUi, but Ahulieda 
stipp'its tiu e 1 unis ot ilnian m Mesopotamia* He 
w -i ii itl\ entMimd in tin J ist in d subsequently 
m 1 in op* whin tlu c he in' ts down to the time of 
\ m llilniont, did nothin^ mmo thin repeat his 
(»X]»e hum nts t nil m in km (i one. of the twelve 
suhth st gi mu is or tlu woi Id while linger Bacon 
'bestows upon him tin epiilut minister uiagis 
tiorum ’ Ifi wiotr hi lmnu n c miinlui of treatises 
ou ah he in} ot which i eon nlii iblt number arc 
rxtmt in tlu foim of 1 itm viisions f I lu binary 
! of 1 r y eh m i out im * m in v m inline npts of G 'b works 
twhichllivc lie \ 1 1 lw u published In the Imperial 
I lain ny at Piit', linn iro in muse npts ot his two 
[cehlnited wolks the Sununn ( nUntlOius C'ompfc* 
innift b(t ttfw inn _Vo/u/o, uul the S ummn Pilfer* 


FAC 1)1 A 

GAZOGENE Sec \i K\m> \V vtpr. 

GAZONS, m Fnitification, iu pods laid over 
newly made caithwoiks to e onsolul it« thorn, and 
prove nt the sod fiorn i oiling down 

GEARING, a turn applied to thn pirts of 
Toachineiy by which motion in om put of i 
machine is eommuuu \t» e\ to mother, gt irinjcon 
sists in ge iu t il of too, he d w lu i K, fin turn w lu e Is 
endless binds, hcicwi i\< , oi <if a coinbmition <»i 
these When the nnmmmu ition bctwicnthf two 
parts of the’ m ie him is intennpt'd the mu him 
is saul to ho out of tfnn uni when tin com 
mumcation is lestond it is cud to be ui tfnn 
In the’ ease ot a thrilling nidi < f. , diiwn by 
a steam euginc , tlio gi mug usnillv eonuste of m l 
endless bind wlneli coniinumi itis motion Horn] 
the axle of thn llv wind to that of tin dinin 
If tlu band wen slipped ntl ftoin om wind or | 
Blackened so that motion could not b eomimmie ited I 
by means of it then tin nudum would he o >t of 
qeur ( b inngwhuh < in In put in uul out of gcii is 
e alh d month/* t/nmnq t tli if wlmli cannot, as, for 
instance, the wheel woik of i w ite Ii, is c illeel fn< l 
qfarxnq Ge iring wlmh consists of wind woik oi 
endless Screw* pj v ) is put out ot gc ir either bv j 
means ol oiu of the winds lidmg along it. i\ ^ j 
or being moved out ot its pin. hm/ontilly m i 
verticilly by means of a h m r Stuiujh* quint* ; 
is used when the planes of motion in par did to 
each other, bttelJrd </nu mj win i tin direction of 
the plane of motion is dunged ^ct W mi is 
Tooth F i» Gearing has aLo tor its object the 
increasing or diminishing ol tlu oiigiml vclocitv , 
and in referent o to this, is distinguished by tin ( 
team ‘multiplying’ or ‘utaidmg’ 8ee \\ hli us 1 


famis ilso of a work f Xstionomc, iml i ticatiso 
on Spin rn il 1 ri mglcs i lie pi un iplt 1 ud rlow n by 
lr it tin c Minim in cm« i t of hib woiks is, th it *arfc 
( inuot lmititi in tin o in all things, but that it can 
iml oujiit to unit it< nei i c f u as its limits allow 
\n edition ot his woiks m 1 ihu was lmbhshed at 
IHut/u in 1(»S2, sncl umthei m I nglish by Russell 
(Ijomlon lt»7M I'oi jnloimitum ic spec ting G’a 
opinions with k gaicl to ah hemy, su An hfmy 

(»E( k() (Gr<lo) a L'hus of kmimn reptiles, 
constituting a f imily Gn f otuta w hu h some lecent 
n alui ilists li iw divide <1 into mam genera Iho 
gc ( kos arc oi small size md ge nu til v e>t repulsive 
i spi 1 1 the Milan rs ot most ot them arc dull, aud 



Toothed 

GEBA RI VFR. See Si \ eo turn 

GEBANG TALM (i'onqdia Lthamya), a fin 
leaved ]>alm, native of the Eist TndiiB, and cvne of 
the most useful palms of that part of the world 
Its stem yields a kind of sago its root is medicinal 
being both juiollicnt and slightly astringent, so as 
to Im particularly adapted to innnv txscs of dmr 
rhcea , its leaves are used for thatch, for making 
broad bnnimed bats, and for various economical 
purposes , its young leaves are plaited into baskets 


| Gecko [Plfihtdartuhn homnlocrphahui) 

1 Fnnt of r Prufctiunun, 2 tool of P 11n«*v tqnt^tu , S Foot 


of 1 I pi, chi mu* 4 C'nw of GwwmdacIMu* putctaeHlifl , 

' 5 I ont of lhccudaetjlu* thcconc x , € tool of GymnoeUciyloi 

I peaber 


I the small granular scales with which they are 
covered aie in general minglo/l with tubercles. The 
i legs are short, the gait usually slow, measured, and 
1 stc nl thy, although geckos can also run very nmhly 
when danger presses, and often disappear very 
I suddenly when they seem almost to be Strunk un 




GEDDES. 


cangH The feet are remarkable, being adapted for 
adhering to spooih surfaces, 30 that geckos readily 
cjUmb the smoothest trees pr Malls, or creep inverted 
onoedmgs, or hang ou the lower side of tlie large 
leaves m which tropical vegetation abounds The 
body and tail are nex cr crested, but are sometimes 
funusliod with lateral membranes, \anou«ly ies- 
tooned or fringed The late ml membram is some 
times even so laige as to t>c of use to irbortal 
species in enabling tlum to tikt long h ip* from 
branch to brant h The get k»w bed ihutly 011 
insects They are inoit or Jess not tin nil m then 
habits. Ihev are infixes of w irm t lim itrs, ind ait 
very wide lx distnbuted oxer tin xxoild r J xu* hjk * it s 
are found 111 the south of Luropt*, both of which 
frequently entn Iioums as do t lit getkos of J\xpt, 
India, and othei warm count! ks i In mine (J is 
derived f 10m a pt ulur cry oitm uttcud by hmiu 
of the species, and xxhieh itt hohi ot tin in it sc mbits 
syllablts distinctly pionoumtd, v hint others 1 ri 
described muilmning the nijilit in tiopu il toiixts 
by a harsh < u kle Uln* L,e<k**s hive »n linnet 
all parts of tin x\mM xxherc th*x »u fniuul 1 bid 
reputation w unmimus, iml is imputing lnjumms 
qualities to food which t'n v tomb, Imt lb* re is m* 
good exult me in support of my uu li opinion in 
accordant r with whnii hnwt\<i m J gyptnn <« 
is even known is iht lathi at /»/#/« y 

GEODES, Aiimmihi II D, 1 biblwal into 
translitor, ind nuvdlimoim wnln, wi bt in it 
Ai radon l, in tin pirisli of iJutliwn LinOsImc, m 
1717 Ills p 11 1 nt h Wtu I’omiii ( atlmlit s iml 
young fJ was t dm ittd toi a pm rt first Mt Si id m, 
a monastic. Hinnmiy in tin II i£,hl mds, ind ubse 
quently at the Soti < ulh <*» Puis win it ht 
acqiuicd a knowledge of lUlmw, brok, Itilim, 
French, Spanish (nun in, and Low Putih lu 
1704 , he returned to Si ot land and, hiving t ikt n 
orders, he w is appomtul otiuutmg pm xt to the 
Roman Catholics of \ngim, but iftci a Khorfc turn 
wreut to reside with the 1 ul of Jraquw In 170 *), 
he undertook the chirge of a Pom in Catholic ton 
gregation at Auihmh dug, 111 Buillshm, wlitri In. 
remained for t< 11 yt us, in iking hiuist- It during th it 
period honourably conspicuous by Iils chantns iml 
ixtraouhmiry liberality of Rintumnt He was it 
hiitfth depos'd from ill Ins tub ■aiustu il fun* turns 
on account of Jus oua&iond ittc mime* it the 
parish church of l ulle n hi tween tin miiusOr of 
which and himself tin i< existed auintmi itt i* quaint 
auoe, G now imoluil to b* take Iiutim If to ht<ia 
tore, ainl proceeded to London in 1780 Jin hid 
long planned a translation of the Bible, into English 
for the use of Roman ( athohes, and lie u is mm, 


* he only did wSafc^aU other ancient legislators had 
done— inquired a greater or loss degree of implicit 
obothenco to then* respective laws, and for that 
purpose feigned an intercourse with the D&fcy, to 
make that otn dunce more' palatal >lo to the d*edmou* 
multitudi ’ Miracles are explained away , ati^i the 
account of the 01 ration m Genesis is described AS 
4 a most hoautilul mythos 01 philosophical fiction, 
<outri\id with greit wisdom and dunsaad up in 
flic gub oi it d lustoiy ' 1 hose opinions naturally 
1 noiij/h 1 \ p»>m d lmn to the ohaiee of infidelity, and 
his entnioim \uit ileHcnbcd is k Un» seurulous, 
i pc 1 haps, but in it It ss impious than those' of Thomas 
I Pune Ml soils ot ccahsustics united 111 their 
'condemnation, and flu undoubted (fleet ot their 
{hostility was it* ciush wliilexu hopes of literary 
I 1 line ( r liuvhVe « utn turn d Ho dud at liondou, 
j lit dh hibiuny 1 S 02 It ih now gcnei illy admitted, 

I c \ui by thos» xxlu* luxe no sympathy with bis 
j x n xx s tli it L V ti innl ition m m the mam < xcillt'nt, 

1 iml lint Jus Kill ilka 110 often xahmblo Jfn 
j liboins lnx< umpu stion ihlx sdx nntcl the sriouoo 
of Itihln il ( 1 it u ism Aiiioug his othei jirislue turns 
!mi\ l>e im utiom d 1 |im in on the ('onftwomO , the 
! IniUh of H >nj 1 of th* ( huuh'ti J'mimjth, a 
) 1 011111 lmoo )>\tnu tn unit uiuto f and fiaulonuulua t 
01 l)o Of tin J> 0 )(h 

bt hl)| x, Inmi known in Siothsli uclewas* 

; 1 11 il In toiy ih 4 le nny f m 1 ( 1 is,’ hru Ind he 1 nanio 
I trim nutted as tin p» non who took .1 prominent 
pmt 111 m wntiiig the* mtroduf turn of thu laturgy 
01 N rx k t book into the (lunch ol Scotland in 
IM 7 i hf < irniiiKt me m xuic these Sunday, 
‘J Id Inly 1 (>I 7 w is the’ day* fixul ioi thin mnova 
turn, mi obnoxious to the Scottish 1 ’rt Hbvtenans, 
and an linmensf 1 rowel tilled the High Church of 
St ( . d« s’s Ldinburgh on the occasion On tli© 
l)c m of Kdinburgh be ginmiig te* ie ad, hi* \<»u o was 
lout 111 1 tumultuous shout, and an old woman, 
Mid to Jiftxe* be< n one Jenny (J , who kept a green- 
ut ill m tin High Street, bawling out 4 Villain r 
dost thou bay mass at my Jug'* (that is, ear), 
] nine he d her wtool at the dim’s land HniXf'iNftl 
« onfnsioit fiiMud and the d< in, flirowing off hw 
mu 1 pi u c , tied, t<» saxc bis life Jin Ihuhop of 
I'dinbuigh, on ittc inpting to nppt m tlie utonw, 
w is i<s.iib d l^y ixollcyof sti< ks, stone c and other 
ImmsiIcH ace omp iui< cl by cues and threats that 
cJbrtudly Mile need Inni 'lhm tumult ]>rove'd tho 
j ch athblfiw of tin hluigy in Scotland It has been 
•doubted, howfxci.it there txcrww such a in rsoti 
.an bniiy fhddrs In a citizen of hdintmrgh, 

1 of tin nunc of JfoUrt Mem (whc» dud in 177 d)t 


through the mumtuence of f^ord Petrc, enibkd to 1 
devote luniBelf to the work After vinous pit 
bfmnary publications rite ndc cl to pave tlie w*ay for 
| all impartial or fax curable consideration of his vuuj 
num opus, there appe artd in 17^2 TUf bint I olmtu 
of ibid Holy Bihit, or (hr Bools at a unt*d honed, by 
Jew and Christians, ot/orww mlhd the Btxds oj the J 
Old and New Cmenants, faithfully translated from * 
Corrected Texts of the Of itjmals , v ith Various Bead- 
toffs* Explanatory Notes, and Crxtwnl Remarks In 
1793 , the second \ Glume w<ih published, eirrymg 
the translation as far as the end of the historical 
books, and m 1800 , a third volume was lssutsl, 
containing his Critical Remarks on the Hebrew hetyt 
tares, Tne opinions enunciated in these volumes, 
especially in the last, arc startlingly heretical, more 
especially when the training of their author is con 
siaered, and were calculated, at the time of their 
appearance, to offend both Catholics and Protcs- 
tanta They exhibit as thorough going Rationalism 
* as is to be found m Kichhorn or raulus. Moses is 
: mi to be inspired m the same sense as other good 


known tor hi* excitionn foi the improvement of 
1 m native e ily , publmhed a tiact failed The Cum 
Lfmtnal , Vrelanf anti Rah nuatfi Duprovnl, Ae , in 
| which he Hums tli* exploit of Limy (» for lus 
I gnat grandmother, ‘the worthy Harbin Hamilton, 

1 Mpousc to John Mr in, men hint iml jioshrmster in 
Edinburgh, who, 111 th< yc tr J(H 7 » spoke openly 
in th* church it J dinhurgh atruiiHfc Archbishop 
Laud m nc w Sfivice book, at its hr»t nailing there, 
which stop|wd their pi occc dings, and dismissed 
then luce tiny, ho that it mver obi mud in our 
fburch t*» tliLX day’ In tin obituary notice of 
Robert Mem, Weekly Maya uu, vol xxxix , and 
Scots Maya? me, voi xxxvi (1770), this Barbara 
Hamilton is said to have, been ch tended from the 
I Hamiltons of Ihirdowic*, * but was better known fo 
j our h»itor> by the* name of Jenny Geddes, though 
' called so c rroiu onsly ’ .Tc'nny G ’s foifkiUs stool ill 
said to have liecn burned b^ herself m the bonhrsi 
at the cross of Edinburgh at the Restoration, tod 
I what has Wn called hers in the Museum w the 
[ Society of Antiquaries at Edinburgh, has m Mm 




GEEBB— OfIBENNA- 


to that nara o beyond gratuitous conjecture Sec six miles In 1861, wore discovered the gold-fields 
Prom dings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland , of the neighbourhood Even before this, G* ha d 
\ol in* part 2, pp 179, 180 become a nourishing place, as one of the principal 

OEBFS, Gotixaitmi! a Belgian aoulptor, nas o£ tlle , w, 0 " 1 tra “ a , Between 1846 and 1881, 
born at Antwerp, on the 10th of Hoptemlx r 180 (» 1 1' 1 ' h “ l increased from 257 to 1993, being 

After studying there for some time, he wait to ! Dloro ^ ian 8ix ^°hl mti\c years, while th* inhabit- 
Pans, whore he work* cl m t)u studio of M Barmy j antH ’ multiplying m about the same projxirtion, 
During the re volution of 18.10, In mntted Paris, mi!,^ lve lh 1 ° vaults of 1370 and 8291 

returned to Belgium, and soon aft^r executed iti^^ ain ’ bctMicnI8.il and the beginning of 1854, 
Brussels a immmin nt to tin memory of th< victims I t,u l ,o I niI ‘ it,0n , ha<i &°* n frnm to 20,115. 
of the revolution of 1M0 f lhc most impoitmt ..f pV' 1 \ m '\ t,u K" 1,1 1 ai ' SLl1 th ^ *ool to be neglected, 
his other works an ,i ( ohm il VLuhlc sUho <>r 1 of " Iu ‘h, m IH > 5 tin exportation amounted to 
King Leopold r * ‘Monument to Count J ltd* nc <l< I 7,01«»/MK) U> is against 0,870,711 sent from Mel 
Mcrodi ,* 110 M in tin c ithcdrd ol Brussels and houiiie its* If Before th* dose of I860, the annual 
‘Statue of Gcuu.il Bdlmd, both of vlmm f,]l m | ' ,lm ul tli <- i^eibh piopo-ty Mas £130,674, yield 
the resolution Hi dso <\iaiPd i muni, aitillid m k' mi Abscmnicnt of 417,507, Oa 4d, or about 


tin} resolution iii iisn i \ . ut < « l i gnmp tritium 
* J^c Lion Aimmii u\ ’ whuh \\u*1kwii it tlu 


nn fthst ‘•srnLJit of 4 17,307, Oa 4d , or about 
8 (l m tin pound During the yeai last men- 


Grcat Exhibition in Pins (|s~>>) (,m N I.nhii |to»mtl, the shipping him mis « umpnaed 179 vessels, 
younger biothu of tin pmulun, uni boi n in KOS, I 111,1 >1.-87 tons wlul* with lopti t to the shipping 
has also aapmid i uput.di.m h l sailptm IK ' ”«tw ud^, tlu coin ^iomliiig returns Mere 174 and 
has exauted a numbt r ot stitu ot wlmh tMo, i *~» ( * *** 

‘Ah tabus’ mid • I linn y_ M i« it. ns,’ vuu dicwul GJ«/J< LI an imp. Hint 1 >wu of Sweden, chief 
at tin LMib.tion m J8>» In /an. d « 1. u w t. r, , tovul „f th( \ Ktl (>t t \ iL SU1U llllm>ls bltlia tc(l at 
hiPMoiksbt ,ir a . . onsichi ibb it ■*. ml»l im * l«. tln»H j tin mouth of tlu mu G.ib,on m mb t of the Gulf 
of his biotha Gins, no yarn . H bn tin r of , oi Kotimi l, ibmit 100 nub s ninth north west of 
the pm * ding is d o known i-anulptoi b\ - s t o« kliolin '1 In tic im iiimn which it stands is 
imans ot Ins • l jmmnond is Pan ' U itnx nnd; lllvu | M l into thm hi in* lit c, Ionium, two islands, 

t hi iri^ k w fu bn Hu c I 1 ii nu’ i A liiu . If li I bi/,tb. i 1 i i i i * , . w n . . - - ’ 


till hum lufs fm 111. ‘liulHiis’ ot 1..S .l.u t biotin i j .. |u, li V11 unit. .1 b\ b.i.tji., .util tl,rn«bt and left 
Hr un u in IM1 j binks of tin mu j toroi petitions ot tin town 

GKi’L, 1 iivon i <lKt innuslnd Dut< b mknlu,|G links thud mu> tin uuumml towns of 
w.ih bom d \in tadim m 17^^ uni <»lm it * d itjSiudai Sto< kliolm ml (.olcborg doin possessing 
tlu Atln mum oi tbit t it a , pntn ip el) > umbi V ui ( a mon i\ti nsm ti ub 1 In < hu t buildings arc a 
Linn, j) Alta lmu<» at tin H igm liom 111. y< u uni i < iHb miposinglv situihd a court 

1811 is i bunds lutoi In lui um s.unil libi u n,n j lions. , wliuli h < on nb ml oiu of the tmest m 
at Li\(bu in 182 > md m lsti lu id libi irnn j ^"c<U n i good pubiu lil»i ir\ and an excellent 
and hoimi ii\ piolisMoi lb Uul mid* lunis. If , h u bom l. i uua < »n slu|> lmiblin_ to some extent, 
mt inwlub known u \ pbil b» \ b\ iditums of i »nd his mauutm tun s ot suKloth, limn, leather, 
TUmm iitu < with Du n /mint (1S20) «»f tlu I //. . ilofn , lob u < o, md mv u It-, ixj.oit- ik lion, timber, 
Jfntith t huwtuu (JS‘2M, it tlu Si imho m ^u*onmnn t u lli\, md limn uul iN imj.f'rts tliufly corn 
of lluhnki u { l S2si oi tn. / in , ft(<i I tftif uni ot l'ol\ | mil* ilt P< j> (ls") r n ‘fiST 
bins (1829) and Ins lb 

*?.«».«« uw») iiui .in.,1 in, tii ntuti in it.'. ■> i , ^ ( v, " l,v I,,rm I' f V u ] ,,lmw 

on tlu. hiiI.ji 1 1 III. Ill .<■ mill, ,,l.,lol.i.nts [". 'i P ' ,,r hu "'«««« 

In IM0, 1,.,.. in d 1„ i . .lit. on ,.| (In (Ho,,,,,, „f I ( \ ,lk ' th( , S< "' ,,f 1 > U.w v«dle>, or 

UiiMoiton. I.oi.nmmul In v " -'•» jt " U.w, .ilnil is irry narrow 

<if AV/- 7M ,s i>w,„s i uul m ls|h l„ ! J * o l' 7 I'l P' ", »‘* 

issuml tin fViinmw. ot I m ij.uti i i\ it!, iiniimnn i , i!,' 1’ \'i .i" 1 ] ) I'* is ,l ' im oii nu ti Inch 

tarv. ,n onnnsitnm to tl,r.„ Ml tins, ,.„,U I’' u . *" r M,>1 * * 11 1 K,, ‘.- rs X1 <>• «“•*. >» Twt, (! 


(if /{,lc, HI- ! uni m Is Id h. | ,i‘ ' , Y ,, 1 

issttml tin I'lmutivt ot I in ijmli i u it!, iionmnn i , ' t ' 1' \'i 'i" 1 . !'* o ° omou mi t i Uigh 

tary, in o,,,.os,t„m to llim.uu, Ml tins, ,i,„ks I * “i » ^ . T" V 1,1 ! Wt ’ ” 

winch lie \Mittin tit ,iiut mil ,,U .unit' I, it in „c|« •*, ' W b '“'I l : < “’ mo , 1 d l ' ,mr . T* 

modi Is ot tbo.i.,,0, siliolushn. is mil is of list. ' , ' i* l‘f «», 

and uu 11,0,1 V, , ontul.nt. ,1 fmtln.totl,, mu Jt " h “ e tl.at Ahaz and 

of ilu.su .il 1, , 110 . 1,1 tin Ni t'n il unis bj the ' ' h,, . ,sst ’’ ^aito thur ilulilur, jna through the 
ostablishnu lit, ilonv mth li .U I'clkim,. and , "‘ 1 ’ - ‘ ‘''-bnt- p tho il, on,, nit.oti of the heathen, ' 

If ttnakot, ot the MM,. „ ( , to, \,„„ ... Jsr, , m ' 1 . Ut ’ '''V? 1 ’ X' ' y . <l . C8 * K ' 

The nitmnil liU.it.iK ts Ilso mill |.ud tl. him not'! 1 , 11 :" '-unun ), the ludeoua 

f„. it,. i i iii in „„i i„ |,„ 1 . I 1” V tu 0 ot uif mt s u ntic. to th. hre cmU wna not 


only fo, th. tunsl ition of (..tnnu „,.l 1 „ J.sh ' m V' u “ , nrt ? M “ no * 

Minks into J)uli h, but iKo Im oncmil It. .Uses . m,k,, '7 n I’. ienuah in 11) \\ hen Kint? Jost^i 

on Miltons asthett.il snl.,. . ts JK 1, .s, mm, <n,t ,1 ' , k ’\" ‘ ‘ s V'l A" 'IF*?* if 'i’i' 1 "' 1 

«on the nrititinle ot tin 1. uiie.1 thioii hout Cu,o,k ”‘f ' V th 7 t,le<i \ X " ' alley of Hinnoni l.y 

by lm idler, 1, tv as a lihrvmn, ,ml .spu.allv l.v , itlv liumnn Inmes, and after this it 

his valuable < nt,,lo„„* fW, mm ,pton,m "l^s toli.v. b..o,m the common .cesspool of 

'/in mth ,,b Anno 1741 BMot/oa J opium Jla‘a ' , ' ‘V'.i ," e" c , on <l«ctcd, to lie 

n,n,m r/.ivs.,. mt tl si >i , ' ‘"‘"1 "It 1>\ the v itirs of the hidron, as well as 

renin, ciuvivi.mf (18,-1 ! i Install, where ill its solid filth was eollcoted 

GEELONG, tlu second cit\ of A letom, in Htuu, it bec irae a huge nw«t of insects, whoso 

AiiBtmlm stimN it tlu ht id of the wc*t*ih ram lira a oi ‘ womm” fattened on the corruption ’ It is 

of Port 1’lullip It about 40 miles to the south ( ilsu said th it hrea were kept constantly burning 
west of Melbourne, tlu i ipital of the colons, with j lnr. to consume the bodies of criminals, the cw- 
whuh it has, Pime 1SV> been conucctid b> a rail jiissts of .uomils, and whatever other oflfa! might 
w iv I he mti. mu flute spue King «faul to be one of , be combustible Among the later Jews, G lad 
the tiimst kv* h foi the puijHuu m the world f lelo llophrt lame to be re^irded aa B\mbols of hell 
granlm uhnniuiiKation lias also Ihxh established , and torment, and m this sense the fonner wold sa 
witli Meibom nc, Ballarat, and, since 1857, with I frequently employed by our Saviour m the New 
the otlui goldfields Though the town is built | 7 1 stament Por example, in Mark ix. 47, 48, he 

on the harbour of t ono, vet the cargoes of large { sn\ s * It is better for thee to enter into the king- 

slum aie discharged into lighters at a distance of j dom of God with one eye, than having two eyes, & ' 



it 5 id t :-i i>* > ;•» :* 


fi*e is not quenched* V ' *>$ 

v ^ ; v \ u if + * 

, ^ li! BK&» one of the most popular of 

the jmxut poets of Germany, was bom at Ltibeck, 
eu the loth October 1815 After receiving the 
mdunants of education at the high school of his 
native town, he completed his studies at the univer- 
sity of Bonn. In 1836, he went Berlin, where 
h© became acquainted with Chamisso, Gaudy, and 
Kugler Two year* afters aids, In* obtained a tutor- 
ship in the family oi tin Russian ambnssadoi at 
Athens, where he continued to piosecute his suen 
tific and poetical studies On Ins return to LUbeeh 
in 1840, he worked up the mateml lu liad collected 
in Greece, and bee unc, m addition, a diligent studt nt 
Cf Italian and Spanish liter itun fmoii after tin j 
publication of his iirst ]>oi ms a pi naum of '>00 
thalers a year Mas bestowed upon him )>y the 
king of IVusBia. G now resided alLrmtily at St 
Goar on the Rhine with I n ilnci ath, it Stuttgut, 
Hanover, Berlin, and Lldxch , till m the spring ot 
1852, ho was appointed profuemi of » sthi tu s in the 
university of Munich by tin king ot l?n vm In 
conjunction with Gurtius he published his ( hiwtvht 
tSiudten (Bonn, 1 MO), contumng truislitimis tiom 
the Greek jwxts r lluse wen followed in tin Mint 
year by his OwhthU (Berlin, J Mo, 26th edit 1652) 
the melody artistic lx mt\ md d<iul<dk nlurums 
tone of whu h, m uh tlum it mm pn it fa\omit< « 
with the Germans The it suits ot Ins Spuush 
Studies wire the S pmwtchtn 1 oik Jo d* / und /Iowan 
mi (Berlin, 1M {), wlmh wile follow id bv tin 
Spatnsrhe Licdndnnh ([brim 1S">2) published m 
conjunction with Paul He\s. In 3 S*»7 ipp« ire'd 
his tragedy of Brunt hdd* His poems ar« distm 
mushed by fervour anil truth of feeling mlmcss of 
fancy, and a cerium pmsiw im huu holy, ind havi 
procured him a popularity-- espeuilly imong culti 
vated women -such as no poet of G rn* tny 1ms 
enjoyed since the diys ot l hlaud 

GEIGER, ApuAjIam, rablu in Bn si in w is bom 
atFrankmrt on tlu. Muni, May 21, 1810 Veuirding 
to old rabbimeal prictm, hn t( ir liens who Ijjh 
father and elder brotlni, till h< reached tlu igi oi 
eleven. After tint, having ie<< i\<d a mor« ngnl ir 
education for souu yeirs, ht Mint m 1820, to tlu l 
Uttiveretty of Heidelberg, md Giortly ifb rw lids to 
that of Bonm While engaged tin re m tlu study of 
philosophy and of tin Om ntal 1 mmigi s, hr g un< d i 
a prize for an essay on the Jewish sourcre nt tin 
Koran, whuh at a later penud apjMunsl m punt 
tinder the title, B7w hat Mohammad ova dun Juden- 
t hum avfgenomnun * (Bonn, 1613) In November 
1832 , he was called as rabbi to Wiesbaden, ami 
there, under the impulse to the Rcuntihc study of 
Judaism which proceed'd from Bulm, li* tie voted 
himself zealously to levvisb theology, csjk t uilly in 
its relation to practical litc In 1835 he joint d with 
•eVeral able men in (diting tlu Antsrhnft fur 
■ Juduche Theology The spirit of inquiry, however, 

* With which he discussed prevalent opinions anti 
t usages, brought him into collision with the ton 
^ 0 fervfefav 6 Jews, especially after 1838, wlnn be 
^ became assessor of the rabbinate at Breslau , but 
r , % grefrt maj ority of educated men m the sect con 
t^lUMd attached to him. It was he who gave the 
impulse to the oelehiatod assemblies of the 
r rabbis, torse of wluch have Wen he Id since 1844 at 
■ ” Brunswick, Frankfurt on the Maine, and Breslau 
- * At iho WMUld of these he was vice president, and 
^Svcmtait at the third. Though G thus took an 
£ active part in the reform movement, he could not 
jik historical point of view, which made 
’^Wb* tmrukftg a break entirely with the part , and 
<» be preacher to the 




4hd numerous tia: 

periodical, G, pubhshed wtism KittoW m mim ;■ 
which ore distmguiahed by thoreuri|^isi^ wqqjmb , 
cation and many-sided learning* 
bo mentioned the Mdo Chcrfm §<w iW' 

Joseph Solemn del Medigo, and the IlUeJfi 
(Berlin, 1847), on the oxegetioal school of NortMiSj^ 
Franco lfii Ltfo und Lwhurh »wr Spmish# 
Mnchna (184 r >) also is of groat value to the OriftftMLl 
philologist In 1850 appealed the* first . 

of Sind mi on Mows Ben Maimon , and m 
a tiannltUion <d the Jhmn of the Cmtdian Afrti'P 
Hawn hid a ha brn , net umpomud 1)VR biography 
ot tlu pmt and explanatory nnurks. IWldo* 
some sjiM miens of Jewish medieval apologetics, 
contuhut'd to BrisKiur’s Jahrktuft in 1851 — 1852, 

G Ine* num iee«ntly juiblishiHl a work on tbt 
oi igm il ti \t , and tin tt umlatious of the Bible m 
tluir (hpiudnm on tlu development of Judaism 
(l ixfmft und V(hn sttziuKjnv dtr Ihbd m dirtr 
Aldiamjtqlut ion dn ntnrnn Kntunckduny das 
Judmthmn^ Bnskiu, 1857) 

liKfl.FH \U\ KAISRRSnuu:. Jon mw, a 
f uiiuii^ ]Hil|>it <>r itnr of mus horn at \ 

8 1 li it) Imcun, I uth M mil 1455, Mtudied at Freiburg 
ami Basel, wlnn lit obtaimd his degree of DO j 
md m 1 478 lx e ime^pn ache i m tlu cathedral of 
Sti islmig, wluu ho dud, 10th Mirth 1510 G 
i inks among tlu most U un**d and original men of 
his agi itis stimons usually comjiosed m Latin 
and dilivtnd in Germ in, am mntked by great 
(birpumo md emu stm ss , nor do tin y dindam tho ] 
uds 4 > j wit, sxicasm, and lidituh Vivid pictures 
lot lib, warmth ot It « ling, anti a bold, even rough 
I uumihty an tluu h admg (harat teristire In fact, 

G ’< ethical /< il often urgtsl him to a pungency of 
s itire hardly m keeping with modern Mews of the 
dignity of tlu pulpit, but ciuitf eongruous with 
t)n tasti of Ioh own igt llis stylo is vigorous, 
fiee, iml livtly, ami in many r«*pe<tH ho may lx* 
regarded as a soit ot j>r< tb 1 1 ssoi of Abraham ft 
»S aik 1 1 ( Mai i Of i) ih writings, vvlnth have now j 
bttomt v»iy i in, liny bt imnfiomtl NorrfM^hiJf 
(Lit Stiasl) 1511, ( »t t by Fan b 1 5 JO), comprising | 
412 si nnoiii t>n '•ibistiui lh indt*s (q v ) Narren* 
Sifnfr Da* Iniff *S haf (Stroll 1 51U) , J)er tfnlen 1 
Dtnadium (Sti t>b l"10) J>< ts S< fnjl dt r P<fni(tm 

vnd liiui'tuni kunrj (AugGi 15J1), Dan Buck Oran 
afft//J( I ( S >trisl> 1511), ('hunttnhe Fdgrrttrhnft zufti 
Luiufii \atnluvd[ Basel, 1512), Das Fvanr/rhenbneh 
(Mrawb 1515), uul ]>a# ISiuh I on Hunden des 
Mu tub* (Strueb 1 51S) ( ompure Ammon’s O Von 

Katstrihfrtfs Lehui, Lihten und Preduften (Erl 
1826) and Mink's foh fit i on Kaisnsh*rg Sr in 
IMun mvl Sun* tv'hnjtm in rtwr Ausvnhl (3 vols , 
Fki I82 f 3j 

(cEJER, line om of the most distin- , 

guishr d hiHf4»ri ms of Sweden, was bom at Bansattor, 
in the Swtebsh lin of Wi mil and, m 1783 He 
was went at tlu agt of 10, to the nmversity of 
1 psala , arul m 1803 he competed Huecessfully for 
the jin/c whuh was that year awarded by the 
Acad'rny of Stockholm for the best essay on the 
life and charaebr of the great Swedish admmi* 
strator, SU n Stum This w as the turning pomt of 
liw lib*, for from this period he began to devote 1 j 
lumse 11 w ith zealous industry to tho study of tb$ *j 
history of his native eonutry His assiduity Wft» ^ 
rewarded by Jus Bjwdy nomination to a 'post Ut 
the Chamber of the National Archives, «$d W 3t$*^ 
he was electeel assistant to Fant, the jg^ofaisris^ 
history in the university of Upsala, m& m 
the death of the latter, he succeeded 
G’a early lectures were listened w, 

-.A. i /. ... it.. *^\ i 
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profound eat interest, both by bis students and the 
public at largo, who crowded to bis lecture* room 
tut at a subsequent period of his teaching, his 
popularity diminished m proportion to the increased 
profundity of lua views , while the suspicion that 
he harboured sceptical notions m regard to the 
Trinity, brought him into disfavour with a cn t tin 

E ortion of the community These suspicions h d to 
is denunciation to the university authorities but 
the examination to which tlu (liirgis igainst him 
gave mo term matt (1 in lm* uquittil, mil w«n 
tVtli followed by th* offi r <t a bishop? u, win h 
howovoi, ho declined ( r * \» round a limk* 1 
influence on the pot Ik no 1* ss Hi in the hist* nt d 
literature of Swnd* u, un<l v *. irditu' to the t* stun* n\ 
*of hw countiymcn Ins S ■*// Sf drfni \ J n 1 t 
Odqtbonden, and othci hf r 1 pu*r pine* him 111 
the foremost lank of Swt lish ]< U H* md li 
friends Adhrlxtli, I( s mr ml Nikudn l Ih j 1 
to the ‘ Ciothu ’ p<h< 1 nt ]<*tr\, win h < w 1 its 
origin to ‘the Snotty < f flu <* ths win h th > ml 
sever il of then fj 1 * lids * st illi hr 1 as * uly 1 IMO 
when thi 3 biou^ht < ui in ( um n with it i 
migtt/iru c utith d Hu I lum in win li Insf i| | \r l 
si voial of ti s b« st ]>o ins md um n^ « th t ] 1 In 
tioitM of merit tlir <ail\ ( ml s *f 1 n 1 </#//# / 
(in at is n the vain <1 ( s hist »i 1 ] \\ rhs In 
unfmtunnl* ly dil mi * m|l t^ m\ * m L th v 1 st 

limit 1 takings w In* h li* plum d 11m i 1 msf in t 

of the >S un Ihft ft Hu*1 ; n H >l 1 of Sw tl n, 
which wm to li m (tubn l tin lit 1 i\ *t his 

natix* 0 Mint 1 \ fi >ui m\ tluc tl v*s t> th ]>mm 11 I 

turn, In tmislud nl\ tin inti< Imtcrv x limn 
Hi* next ,0 til w ik S until ftfkt Ih t 1 / win h 
wnsiutoih I to him m >f tin 11 ml I m p m 
histoius tditidby I o ml l k*t1 w 1 n >1 c mud 
bejond the ch vth ol (Jiih n t lui tin 1 \ t, in m 

plcto is tin v a?< tins \v tks t nk mini In 

most \ il uabh nntnbuti ns t Sw< lisli In 1 in li 
G uta* infill'd cri tin ti k ot \ minim * ml 1 lit in 
the papers which Gust mu III h ul 1 pi it li I 
to the uim unity <1 1 psil 1 with tin stipulate 11 

that tin y wit) not t<» b< opund l i lit t\ y irs 

ttttei his duith In lulldmoit ol ln-» *lnig* (* 
arranged these jupus m a w tk win h ipj 11 1 m 
1«W multi the title of ( mtif J 1 1 *v pilwtift 
J'appt) y md which fine tin w irtldiss n itm « of 
the contents disippomted the c \p< < tate* 11 s ot tin 
mtiou who hid Inen Jul ti h p* th it Ihur pub 
I licatnm would rcxcil at it* scents *t mipoituin 
During tin list ten \wus of his life <» took m 
active part in politics tut ilthmiji Ins ] olitic d 
waitings possess g?c it limit, th* my \*rmtih 4 y 
of Ins powois diluted him trmi ippHin*’ them 
methodically to the cuimbte elihoiatiem of uiy 
one groat obp c t U w is Ictu wu 1 1 his c mntry me 11 
as a iimsuim md c unposo ct no me m older lie 
lived on terms ot timidly int# le >uisc with B r 
xiadotto, mid Ins numerous bttc rs to tin king 1* tin 
part of the S timlaih Sknfttt 01 mlhttno nn uks 
which have bee 11 published sinet bn* tie ith b\ Ins) 
son, who has appended tc this edition which was. 
completed in lbl 1, ui mte lestmg b og? iphu il ski tell 
of his distinguished father G dmi m ls-47 1 

GEL A, m aueitnt times, a verj imjcortant tow u, • 
on the southern eoast of Sicih, ou the n\cr of the | 
Barne name It was founded by a Rhodian and . 
Cretan colony, 690 nr Its rapid prosperity may ‘ 
be inferred from Hie eirc mnstanet, that as early as 
the year 582 B C, Agngentum was founded by a 
colony froq^Gela. After Clt aude r liad made himsolf 
tyrant in the year 505 b t , the colony reached its j 
highest pitch of power under his brother Hippocrates, 1 
•ftko subdued almost the whole of Siul), with the 1 
exception of Syracuse, Gelon, the successor of Hip* 
war^e, pursued the same career of conquest, and | 


Syracuse itself fell into his bands, and was uveniltade 
his principal residence, G, being coihmjtted tb tbs 
government of his broHier Hiero. After many ideas- 
Mitude* during the Carthaginian wan in Sicily, it 
ultimately fell into decay Its rum was completed 
by Thintiaa, tyrant of Agngentum, who, a little 
before 2 HO b 0 , removed the inhabitants to a town 
m the neighbourhood, which he had founded, and to 
which he gave his own name. Its site is generally 
In lie x ed to be* oceupu d by Terra Nova, at the mouth 
of the m ei now known as Fmme di Terranova. 

G FLAT I GENOFS TISSUES and GE'LA- 
r J IMI Jhe gf latigi nous tissues are substances 
1 s mllmg tlu piotcmL bodies (albumen, fibrme,and 
< sum) 111 cout lining e n bon, hjdrogen, nitrogen, 
e)\>.en md sulphur but diiltimg from them xn 

nt finiii 4 id m mtrogtn and lead carbon and 
ulphiu i lie y ornsist ot two principal varieties, 
\ 1/ tlm> w lin li \ k 11 glide n (or ordinary yelattpc) 
ml the * w hit li y ltl l e/e >n htnp 
j <* lute 11 is nhtiin d by moie or less prolonged 
1 ilmg x 1U1 w it* r fr>rn tin orginic matter of bone 
itb e jf litrnv) fre m te ndom, bkm, cellular 

Iimk, wilt* id m us tissue the air bladder and 

* il i f fisiu s < jlx s t< t hartshorn &e , while 
c li 11 lime 1 sjiuiluh ohtuu 1 from the permanent 

I utilise fie m b mt c irtilige before ossification, 
li men lioneb m it* 1 s turn mis At 

\ it li* 1 lut n n hondiim apix irs to exist as 

s // in tie* mini ilb , but is in ill cast s the result 

f the | id ugid 1 ion of boiling water ou the 
il x* mm d tisau pHiny s analyses (nee hi» 

V 1 nh( -> ( /<nm ju * o / > Gs m the vhm d? Ohint 

I I I I In/ s is i r > x e 1 vim p 11 ) nlitw that osseme 
ni in 11 with th< gluten whuli it yields, and 
i ui the r tint th* miLiint of clut*n is precisely the 
h ime is that e filu * ssi m* whuli yn his it 

Ih f 11 wing tibh tvlnbits tin * unmiflition Of 
n m l th* J it n xi 1 l e*l 1 >\ it is actei mined 

1 \ I 1 m\ ml tint f *h nbiii* is d* temmied by 

M11II1 

0¥»r nr (I ten *C?ion Irln** 
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(lluten whin pnhctlv mil* and dr} r , is a tough, 
ti msliuint, n* ulv colomlcss substance, devoid of 

* doiii uni t istc It fiwt 11s w lit n placed in cold water, 
mid h»s*s its trmsluconcv , but m boiling water it 
dis^.1 hes and iorms a viscid fluid, which on cooling 
In ms a jtlly V watery solution containing only 
l pei **nt of gluten, g* latinises on cooling Th& 


prijKitj is dt stroked both by \ei> prolonged boding 
m*l be tlu acti *n ot conc«'ntrated acetic acia 
( «lut< n is insoluble in alcohol aud in ether 

\ solution *t gluten is abundantly precipitated by 
soluti ms ot eonosive sublimate and of bichloride Of 
plitmum, is will as by infusion of galls, of which 
the a*ti\* principle is tannin or tannic acid (the 
turns bung sjnoiijraous) Tannic acid produces, 
cxin in \ ur\ dilute solutions, a copious yellow <st 
bud ulound pncipitate of tannate of gluten. The 
gditig* nous tissues unite m a similar manner With 
t m rim they extract it from its watery solutions? 
tin cl torm compounds with it which resist the action 
ol putrt faction It is thus that hides are converted 
mto Li at her (q v ) The tests which we hove men- 
tioned also precipitate albumen, hut gluten maybe 
distinguished from albumen by its not being thfmfttt 


down (as is the case with albumen) by the addMtin 
or ferro cyanide of potassium together witfc a tHHs 
acetic aud The gelatimsmg property also selves 
te> distinguish gluten when it amounts to X pet tmt 
or more of the solution. ? 

On exposure to the atmosphere, dfttsntsft65tesi 

' T 11fV jL 





lew wyoqpine (q v)~ known also as gJy< 
coooU,mid sugar of gelatine— Leucine (q x ), 
er products 


9, it in a 'weak solution of caustic soda to* * W 
lycqpme (q v ) —know n also as glycine, ton days, the solution being kept moderately 
and sugar of gelatine —Leucme (q \ ), aud by mums of steam input When this prooesa 

diction has )>ecn aullu lently carried on* the piece* 


Iwn glass, winch is prepared from the air bladder of akin are then romovtd into an air tight oluwp tw 
of the Bturgeon, &c , when boiled 'with watei, fur lintd xvith c uuent, and here they arc kept lot Sr 
nishes gluten in a ntailv pure state Lino and time, diteiminul wan ding io the skill of the rtumu- 
mac are two wtll knowm forms of uupuie gluten or tiutuiu and tlio kind of mataial employed, at a 
gelatine. Itiupnilim oi 70 F Tiny an mat transferred 

Ohondnnt resembles gluten 111 its phxsunl pro to nuihuijT in limb is supplied with au abundance 
pertaes, and especially in its pnqurtv of gildtiuiHuig of di m told w it» r and ittei wards are placed still 
It differs, howexfr, slightly fiom it 111 <lx nuuil 1 w< t iu indlm ( )i imbi r line d with wood, in which 
Composition (see the abov < table), and m its btlmioui tiny an bh ulnd ami puufiod by txposure to the 


' r — p 

per ties, ami especially 111 its piopirtv 
It differs, howexfr, slightly fiom 
imposition (see the ab<»v« table 


towards reagents K01 lrmtanu, antic acid iluni, 'fuims of bin mug sulphur tiny next recuve them 
and the ordinal} metallic silt*, of mImi, coppu, find wishing with cold until, which icmovea the 
lead, do, which pioduti no ippmut cllut on 1 | suljiluu in'* and 'Jin m \t ojn 1 ition is to squeeze 

solution of gluten, thiow down a pruipitate fmm 1 1 them as dty ih poxsibh and fimndex them to the 

solution of choutlrmo, while, on tin othu huid, 1 gel itinisiug pots, whnh m lai>.o earthen vessels, 
corrosive sublimate, whu h pmipit dis gluten finl\, I imlostd 111 wo hu i im s, mub steam tight Water 
meielymdmib iturlndity m 1 solution <f ihoidum .11 pmud in with tin puns and kept at a high 
We do not know muc h k girding the pin m digital > te uq 1 1 dun In im ms ol the si tain m tho cases 

rcLtions of these substuiu Gluten (m »i lin^ to I suir mn Im tin j> >t 


Scherti) 118U ill \ exists in tin piut of tin 


i>\ tins nu ms th< litem ih quite dissolved out 


but m no otlui pirt of tin hi dth\ mimil body it < cf tin skin, md is steam* d «»ll whilst still hot, it is 

is sometimes 1 oun l 111 the Id >od m * is* s of 1 « u u\ |jonnd mil m thmliyms, wlmli as soon as they 

thuRnma, m jms ami m tin * \pn ■> d jum t m 11 ullnnntlx (ulul md * iinsnlidnlt < 1 , are cut 

cerous tumours ( hondiiru h ls 1 1 11 f und 111 [ us mt > null plites lismlly oblong and 1 ml on nets, 

The golatigonoiH tismxs i ink 1 w m fin s il< <»! j sin t< iu il h n/ ml illy to <liv '1 hi cioss rnai kings 

immst Hitiuh it 1 wIm<i\ ibh in tin plites of gclatmi in tin shops, 


organisation md then us<s m immst uitmh < I 1 *»b 
physical ibuntu 1 has tiny Jam stninj punts an 


of connei turn lor mu ths (tin teuhuiO tli y nn 1 
late shock* by thur * 1 isti it > din 1 util u* s), tlx y 
protect the body from 1 ijud chuigis of t mjm \ 


mm kt li tt by flu ijjisIkh oi tin in ts 


\n I ho p> nit rod mul by Ml Swmohuroc, 

ion ists in tn itmg niuo of 1 ilf skin by water 
dun without t)u nat mlmilphm piourthifl, tho 


tuie by thur liwl uonliu tmg p wti (tli skm) nil pun 1, dt« 1 siuq h wishing bung tumufuitd at 
they aie ot wnut tin rngii tlnu tian pinn y (tin mm \ > tin pots to In a*ted upon bv the steam, 
cornea) undoubt dl\ tins is flu pun t but tin expi use of 

GETjATINF, m Tt < linology r i his ti rm although li P'mmits its g< m 1 il list inferior 

usually applied to nly mu aunty of tho mil t« 1 dm ” i“*L limn boms md othn parts of 
stance, obtained by dissolving tin solid d* joituu mimils unlit w is h 1 »te d f y m iniiunt uithority, 
of tho gelatinous tismns ol mini iln mwitlnli^s H 1 d 1,1 i lMh tli "i niiniiu numlni of iatb which 


of tho gelatinous tissues* ol mini iln m \t itlu h **s j f ^ 111 * lMh 1,1 , in»"H' J 11 11 m Im i ot iatb wfuen 

properly belongs dxo to Isimia^s imH.iri wlrnhl < ct 4 hi m illy JsiJhd in flu M<wcrs mil abattoirs, 
are modiTications <t tin name mituml Vigctibl I dfm la mg <hpn\< 1 <;t (Inn hkins, which are 


jolly 1$ also analogous, and will In nuntmru 1 under 
this head 


if mi I foi < l)u r fUifosf^ u( dJ ii« d by tho 
If. litin mikfrs I In si mntf iiuIk in placed in 


Golatmc and glue signify the mat m 1 .s pun Uil<hoMmi , whnh in pi md mntf *m tight bn* ea, 
auad carefully pro jiarcd jelly of in num ilian imnnb, 1 ^hm tli \ in, suljnittid to tJu diriit aftion of 
but the terra uunglass i« only ajjdud tf> uitun sti am of I , )>ut d a low pH same, md cold 
gelatinous parts of h«h«x,wJjkh fimnfhcir lxu. tmg * dm, hujipiiul by uiotlim pip* through tho upjier 
richness in gflatmr, an usually m*r«ly drud and ]’ 4| l °i iht box, is illoyud to How slowly and 
used without <an\ otlur jinjiai ition thin tint of,p<noljtf thiuu^li tin < on 1 < ntw of tin 1 Age, the 
Xttmute division ffjr tho purpose t>f ittcilitaimg then * , t tl oul m ixhu od bt< un diHUixl to tlx bottom 
tetooto, flui^ca willi gf J itiiu , md an drawn off by a stop 

Gblaitke (pnipu) is pieparid for coinmernal I ((,( k jilimd then im tin j>ur jm»h< 
purposes from a x an*. tv of annnd substimm*, l>ut li‘u<h nimufictuims mx<c<i 1 bitt*r Ilian 

chaffy from the softer paits of the hides ot oxmi Any « tin ih m f 1 uifyui^ tlnw infmmr g» latim s, and 
Ana calves and th« skins of sheip, wu li as tin thin th« y r in Iv ni ik< any otic ih tin y run then plates 
portion which covers tin Ixlly, the cars, &r , also <'"* vt ry thin, whnh gi\ts tlxin griahr tmmi- 
ftom bones and other parts of animals pm my md nppmnt fmdom from «oI»»urj and 


ttom bones and other parts of animals jpumny uni nppmnt iimdom lrorn «ol»»urj and 

One of tho best, if ixt tne best ot tlx xarutxs tiny coi m th»m with most brilliant colours, and 
of gelatine manufactured m Great Britain, is that form '«*y illl( ro,Jul tempting the eye 


pyirto by Messrs Cox of G01 git, near Ldin burgh, r^dh an ijqxiranff oi gif at dclxa«y and purity, 
Which u remarkable for its great purity ami » *hxh wonld it oixe disapjienr if the iimtmal were 
strength, or gelatinising powa r , they r all it ‘ spark I made uj» mte tin tlnckti pUtcs of the British 


b, or geiatimsing powa r , they rail it ‘spark ««■»»»■ U J' 
datme from its beautiful bright transparency, man ui x tin t n 
! purification is effected by certain processes ^ h* i>untv < 


made up mto tlx tlnckt 1 pLitcs of the Bntuh 
inau ul xtiuers 

1 hi puritv of gelatine may l>c very easily tasted; 


which they have patented The materials they use thus peur upon dry gel at mi a small quantity ol 
Sdte carefully selected portions of ox and calf hides boding water, if pure it will form a tluckish gW 
Another preparation, made by Mr Mackay of Ldon* colour!* ss solution, free from smell , but n made 1 ^ 


Mot her 
burgh (] 


ration, made by Mr Mackay of Ldin- colour!* ss solution, tree lrorn smell , mit It ma 
Mceutical chemist), is deserving of mipufe matt rials, it will give off a Yory ofra 


special mention, aa rt is prepared with the greatest odour, and Lave a yellow glu ey consistep 
cw» {root calvea’-foet, and ig emeaaUy adapted for article manufactured require* much uarefd i 
iBvalida. It » made on a Imuted gcale, and only for of material and inch nice and Oeanly mai 
a %^leadf!$ chemist*. to maurc a good marketable chtxafitstf m 
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anxious for punty should avoid oft artificially 
colouied varieties, however temptingly got tip, 
unless they are required for merely decorative 
purposes and not for food For the value of gelatine 
as food, see Diet 

Isinglass (supposed to l>f derived from the 
German Haummaxe, bliddir of the stuigcon) 
the Ichthyocolta (uhthv* a fish, kolla, glut) of 
the classical and scientiiK writers, was forme i)> 
obtained only from the common sturgeon [tnnftmsn 
xturio), and consisted < f tin dried air bl uld< i < f 
the animal The n* i i amtu h < f modi rn c omimiK 
have, howiver, led to tin discover} tint the sun | 
part in many other fights foims good ism^Us 
and instead of Russia os hum rh Ik mg ilin sL 1 
the only piodunug f »mitrv v\ c Iiam mw lu 

? [uantiti€B fiom South < holly imj >rt l| 

rom Maranlum sc rnc fnm the J it In lien th 
Hudson’s Ba> lcrntoi> New ’S < r R uid i\uii 
to Froffwnr Owen filling the ittcuti u t tli 
Canadian ( omimsaiom rs if tlu i xhihitnn ft ISM 
to tin subject, it is now hr light n c iiNihribl 
quantities and of excillmt rjiulity from ( malt 
wbfio it is lik» ly to pi on a sourti of pjohtilh 
industry 

11m rommtrcnl viriitns of tins mat* ml ar« 
numerous and a thoicmgh 1 Howled,*/ < 1 th m < iu 
only hi obtiinedly consich table person a! a quunf 
ante xvitli them, tluriiux thui nirms onlj an 
given, with those of th produung animals 

RuBBIA- 


Lniff Stnjlo I i il * 

1 st qu 

lit! ) 

flhort Stnnli \ itiUurh 

1 

llook 1 Atrlutch, 

lnt 

^ Acr j criKd f ul lonsta ltu 

, 

2 J 

Thin leaf Patriarch 

]Ht 

| 

Bolu no, 

lit 

| \c penser II iso 

21 

Thi brown e lb 1 

anil l 

•kffcd 


cn In pilled Pukm /i 
Slsane, leaf 
kro«ki, or kioMcv, 
bamovey, It it, !■ 


1 st nmilltv 
Jl 


Siberian I urse, 

Soitii Amluka 
Brazilian, J ipi, 

1 nmp 

Hone) comb, 

Saht Ivoikn 
Kant Intli in 1 uthc, 

i 1 < if. 

North Amkri a — 
Hudson 0 R»v Purno, 

N w 1 oi k, Kibbon, 
Canadian, loaf, 


Sil iruB C larii ) 


Ac IjunHtr Stum f ) 


fli billy a KpCCICI 

| 1 in 1 1 hIu* 

] I r bill) a upccic 
\ siiumi 


f 1 r bill\ n 
\ l 1 \ iu.ni I** 


\cclpenscr 

(j i lus Mpi lucci is 

Accij n*crStin> 


Beside h these now well known ccxnmerml varieties 
others arc oicasion illy met with as tin Vanilla m 
thm cakes, the i‘(im which is the m>st remark 
able of all, rost tabling grapes of a uddish brown 
colour, growing from a straight thick stun, tin s« 
are the dried ova of the Sutftx noioi, a large tihh 
common m the mouths ot the \mo/on An mftnoi 
kind is also made of ( od sounds and sole skins 
sufficiently good, however, to be used in fining beer 
and other liquids. 

- One of the qualitu s ot gekitun? is its power to 
form chemical combinations with certain organic 
matters, Cience, when it is mixed and dtssoh ed 
a fluid containing such matters, it combines, 
and the compound is precipitated. It would appear 

i 

| * So called fmm tbs hUdiler being imrpoeelj bent Into the 

1 rn drying. 


tliat this eombma^cm, h»Wew, i* i m 
its arrangement, and that the crossing threads lords , 
a fine net work through the fluid, which, in fill 
mg, comes down all abating substances, which, by 
their presence, render the liquid cloudy, hence 
its great value in clarifying beer and other liquids 
1 or this reason isinglass, which has been found 
th* best gelatine, for the purpose, is very largely 
c msumed by brewers * 

Ihmglosa strictly speaking, is not gelatine, but its 
< nl\ v due 19 from the excessive pioportion of gela- 
tin* In Id m the tissues of the organ which yields 
| it giiatlj enhanced by the east with which it to 
ibsti i< tul from tlu nu nibrane when compared with 
I tin i iii])hi ate d pre t css mitssiry for separating 
nl iu?it>uu the ulatim noiu the skins, &c, or 
[ithii uiimils Whin sf painted however, thq 
su) stun 1 9 ar i lmti il in compxsition, and, if pure, 
in undintini uish il li in mi ich other 

Besides tin subst im s mention'd, as yielding 
^ilitim f< mu rl> haitsh rn shavings were used, 
an L iv iv tiuninvs and saw <lu t ire still em- 
lli)i 1 1 th how i v i i Ini fly 1 >r iln t< tu puiposes 
i i r inv dils md v ui us km Is <f animal food 

u \ ilutil loi tlu jlunliiKi tf gel itine they 
i ntun vs the lujan^, mil 1 < hi di Mei (species 
it 11 lithmii) slinks tins inh maws, rjiy skins, 
lit] hint lud rhnuifris bib md the softer 
\ arts all (twin h luxuius irnon st the Chinese, 

F if» uu m Si uni se 1 ala> h Ac i urtle shells, or 
the ii] per m l low < parts «f th*' shield {taiapace 
mil )li hu) constitute tin i allipash and callipee 
if the i pi nri in l orm in tin limls of the expe- 
nenu 1 mok a ru it gelatine us sou] The fleshy 
parts of tin tin 1 1 i ilvts h ad and teet audmany 
otlur things nn_,ht be iiuiuiantc l .is valuable, 
clmtlj in i ns puna f{ thiir n hueftH m this 
mat ml 

(tITFiIiIT is nl\ fi ni / l it n\ m the care taken 
in its lniinif ii ton At 1 in tlu sdution if till mate 
rids l rom wliuh it is liiacb Almost eviiy animal 
suhstan i will \nld it hiim ill kinds of animal 
nfus tm Is thin wu t> th glui maktrs’ boilers. 
Niwrthi 1 ss thi ini] oMsibihfy of prcsirvirg, for 
in\ length of tunc tin in iti ii ils required for this 
minufi tun rimbis it mussir> to adopt some 
sjstiin in th vising uid preserving them, until 
suflicieiit ijuantitus -ah cilbettd, without ferrnen 
tition m diL nnpositi n lien e the iefuse of t^Wi 
inrus c nsjsting if the clippiucR of hides, hoofs, 
in iid tail puees *f ov, calt, and sheep are 
prifuiul lieaust thi > can be dressed with limq, 
whieh rmioMb tin hur mil acts as an antiseptic 
bur this purpose tln\ arc plated in tanks with 
quicklime and watt? for two or three weeks, during 
which tin linn is scvcial times renewed, and the 
pn eis fn epu nth tumi d ov er They arc afterwards 
vvaslu l and drnd and arc nady tor use by the 
lIui miktr who usually gives them another slight 
him drtssmg and subs* quentlj washes them, they ' 
a ii afterwards exposed to the action of the $xt 1 
for a turn to neutrahst tlie caustic lime. When ! 
well drum d, the pieces arc placed m flat bottoznta 
oi ppir Ixnli rs, whitli hiua jiertoi ihed false bottom 
])htcd a little distance above the true one, to ' 
a v nt the burning of the materials, and which h*y$ 
bttn supplied with ram or other soft water tip y 
two thirds the depth of the l>oilcr, the pieces being 
pile 1 up to some neight above the top of the ctp$5 < 
boiler The whole is kept at a gentle boding hM * 
until all the gelatinous ]>art has dissolved onL flag 
the mass of material has sunk down mtoiftewld* 
Ihe boding to sustained until, by repealed tiwh 
of small quantities, the operator knot?* 
w of the right consistency, when it to ] 

carefully into the congealing : 

. v ....... fl 





the residue left Wlh 
process is repeated, j 

' ageaUng boxes ire* of wood, and are nearly 

S nare, berag'sbghtly narrower at the bottom than 
e top $ they are filled to ibe bnm, and when their 
contents are sufficiently solidified, the glue, with a 
little management, turns out in the form of a cube, 
Which is cut into thin slices by a, wire in the same 
■ maimer as soap, and these larger slices aro sub 
divided into smaller cakes by a wet knife Frames, 
Irtish nets stretched upon them, tire provided lor 
drying the cakes upon , aiul these frames, when 
covered with the cakt s of glue, are adjusted one 
over another at a little distance apart, Mipported 
between four uprights, and if in the ojien /ur, 

* Covered over with little wooden roofs, the whole 
being arranged so that the an un hue free access 
to facilitate diymg 'l Ins proas* is in luxious one 
to the manufacturer, as the changes of Hit w either 
have great and oftcu completely destnutivo clTt els 

r n glut m this stilt , and m this country only 
spring and the autumn t m be nlitd upon with 
any satistartion (generally, alter the optn air 
drying, the gluo is taken to diving looms heated 
slightly, where it haul* us idle ctu illy , but it is 
not yet finished, the cikes at this stige have a 
dull, uusigbtly look, to mnulj which tluv uc 
dipped into cold water, or ait wetted with a luush 
dlpJKd m hot water, end it dual, this wetting 

S ving Hie takes a blight varnished ippt aiam e 
reat Britain does not*vel m the mimdieture of 
glue, and British workmen usually pie ft i tho duk 
variety Very superior glue is liiiule b\ the Butch 
and Ge^rinans, l>y whom tin lu,ht ami more' mn 
fully made varieties aie must prized, the adlumvi 
qualities being lessoned exactly in pioportion to 
too impurities present m the material 

Besides its usei in jemmy, cabinet nmking, and 
tumilai operations, ghio is used by papt^hiokers 
and in dressing silks , mil fen them last two 
purposes fine light coloured kinds in thm takes 
are made Large qu entities uc employed also by 
paper-hangers and others foi si/in* walls in the 
State ■ called tnzr, whitb is the ghn simply g‘li 
tinised after boiling m the hint pum is V ary 
tine and pure white .n,t is nude bv tin bourn t 
makers of Bedfordshire and other j»lie«s of tin 
skins of calves’ head, cu^, and th umhi part of 
the neck and belly tins is imul lor stiffening 
strawy cotton, horse hair, and other pi uts lot 
making bonnets and hats , 

VfiaKTABiF Jfilv, whuh is analogous to animal 
1 gelatine, is obtained largely from book fiuits, but 
never in a pure etatt , it is only of aliu iu prt 
serving such pirts of the fruit for euliniry pur 
poses , but fieve rxl of th* sc mite els y ir Id a 1 irgt 
quantity of xcry pure jelly , which, m some install < e k, 
IS applied to important proposes thus, the jelly 
Ol jucus npinoHUR, the agar agar, or agal ap il, 
abundant on the shores of the* cash m seas, is 
, used by the East Indians, OingaU so, and Chinese for 
dressing their silks , the C hineso also ingeniously 
form tJiin films of the jelly over a framework of 
bamboo, and thus make email window* for their 
houses. This, and another (JraaUana Uchenmdts, 
f», ibre formed into a thick jelly , w itk sugar and other 
materials, and eaten as a delicacy , and both aiv 
supposed to supply the mate rial for those wonder 
f(U birds’ -nests, winch constitute the most costly 
luxury known to the art of cooking Another 
: j>j elly * yieldipg sea- weed u found on our own shores, 
the Insh Moss or Carngeen ( Chondrus 
Crisptu), which is often made into j ernes for invalids, 
v §ftfk the plant itself, on account of its richness in 
It^bnU^emL is very extensively employed m feeding 

T*ERh35l> . . 


west, and the Prussian dominipa* 

east It has an area of 1948 ypm 

in 1860 a population of 495,490% It if Watemfc 

chiefly by tlu3 Yasel, the Rhine, the Waal, 

Maas The surface is ui general flat, but ndlran^ 
woid from Arahemu, the capital, and oV*T HjjjjJ 1 
whole of the north west portion of the province, 
stretch sandy hills, frequently covered with bush**, * 
The clmute is healthy, and the sod, on th* whow 
good, though much of it is still m heath and ^ 
marsh Along the river v alleys a neh loamy soft ' 
is found \gnoultroo is nnwccuted With groat 
success Whe it, r\e\ buckwheat, tobacco, &C, are 
abundantly produced Among the manufacture*, - 
papei and leathei ire the principal Chief town*, 
Audit ini, JNuuegucn, uml Zutphen 

(»KL1T)11TM, a genus of Alya* (son, vv cods), of 
the sub order Caamincm , Home* of the species of 
which in* behoved to afford tlu> material used by 
ceitain sjk e it s oi swallow m building tlio ediblo 
nests so much jui'ed bytho ('hinesu S«p NmaTB, 
Ewim- Severil spu ic*s of gtlulium arc used os 
food in the t ist, Like' many other nca weeds of 
this oide r, they ire ilinost t ntii edy gelatinous, and 
wind boiled with eondune nts to give pungency 
uid tlavoiu, fowl a vtuy wholesome and agreeable 
food 

CCLL, Nil/ Win i am kmght, an eminent anti 
epumn and elv<*ucal sclndij, the youngai son of 
IMidip Cell, Usq of H onion, iJeihyshue, was bom m 
1777 He w as odiu ate el at J phus ("‘olWe, ( Jambndgc, 
w h< 1 ( he or itluatc d as B A ill 17%, anti M A in 1804, 
ami w f as for some turn u fellow of Emmanuel Collogo 
in that university He' devoted his time principally 
to until juman research and geognjihuol studies, 
ami published the following learned and valuablo 
w oiks Th* Vof-HKjt oj Ttoif (1801, tedio) , The 
fftoyinphu and Antit/uifin * of Jtfuu a (1808, 4to) , 

7 Vo ltiununf of (hurt (ISlO, 4to) , The Itinerary 
of thi Mono (1M7, 8vo), A ft da (1817, folio), 
J\nn/t( aana, oi Ohm i rations upon thi Topography^ 
Ldjat s, and ()t noun ntn of Pomp* it in conjunction 
with 1 V uielj , hw] , an interesting and heiautiful 
woik, w hie h hist In ought his name into notice 
(t> ve*lh 8 vo, 1817 181<1, seeejiul series, k Z vols 

Hvo, 181*2) A at raid* of a found y in the Morea 
(lS2t Sv o) , 1 hr Tupwjrajjhif of Home and U» 

I trinity (18 II 8vo) , Jtonu and it* Environ* (Map, 
1811) In August 1814, em the demartiuc to the 
continent of < ' vrolmc, Prmccss of wales, consort 
of Le«>rge IV , she ajipoiute d hun as one e»f her 
chamberlans In that capacity he attonded her 
in various ]»vrtH of Italy, but bung atfca<ke.el with 
the pout, w<vs soon oblige el to re sign Jim situatmn. 
In 1820, he w is exmiiueel as a witness at the 
bar of the House of Lends dming the* proceed- 
ings ag unht he i mejesty ut< r she became queon, 
and hwl re tinned to England buhni quentfy, ho 
1 1 sided m Italy, prim ipaJiy at Naples, having a 
house also at Rome, where he occasionally took up 
Ins diode lb* died at Naples, February 4, 1836, 
and was intern <1 in the English burial ground of 
that aty 

GE LLERT, C’limsTiAN I Ckchtegott, a Gorman 
poet and moralist, was born July 4, 1715, at Hay* 
mehen, ui the Er/grbirgcy in Saxony, entered 
the umvi rsitv of Lapsio in 1734, where ho devoted^ 
himstlf mainly to the study of theofogy, 
some years spent as a tutor, and a* a wsadkir 
public academy, he obtained a professorship ( 
samp university In 1751 His lectures on 
rhetoric, and morals were numerotudy imlip 
and were greatly admired. \ 

j " v 








Ui$ most papular writings were his fables and and sovereign of Syracuse. The story current in 
stories* They are marked by ease and naturalntss later tunes, that one of the conditions on which he 
of manner. His spiritual odes owe their continued panted j^uce to the Carthaginians was, that their 
popularity to their deep piety, and to a certain human sacrifices should be abolished, has probably 
vigour and loftiness of flight not to be found in no bis ton cal foundation, but it illustrates the 
his other poems G is to be considered 011 c of 1 g. m 1 al belief in. the humanity of his character, 
the pioneers of modem German literatim Ik G died 478 u c r i ho people, who, contrary to his 
marks, along with others, tin tuuisition fiom the i disirt, had erf c ted a splendid monument to his 
dulness and pedantry ol tin previous gtw ration mnnoi), paid him honours as a hero, and at a later 
of authors, to tint rich and mipeiubundint lib I pc no 1, w m n all the brazen statues were sold under 


of authors, to tint rich and supeiubundint lib 
which Goethe and Schilhi pound into t)i mtu ml 
literature G ’s c ollc< tiv* woiks {SummUvIu Wnh) 


in rm I, win n all tuc brazen statues were sola unaer 
d mu Iron his statue was madt an exception to the 
rmiil rub Hi was succeeded by his brother 


4IW1 MVU1 W KM O 1UIIV« \ Ji*. Iltiifl* l S» If l If *•! ' ) ' * » *- * •'J 

first appealed at I tip ait hi 10 vols (1700-1771) Hick 

and have passed through various edition i , flu oust Gi M L tmn OIttu mud to sigmty a precious 
recent is that published m the Hinu utv lb vul Htom 0 f H1JJ m HU , f f Hll( k aa miy be used for setting 
1840 — 1841) {'output < (Jdlut h Leb(u, ly I \ , u a jmf[ m f jr any Mimlai purpose of ornament, 
Cramer (Lap 1774), and by Doling (2 vole, Lup } lU ^ s me tnncH by mineralogists in a sense which 
1883) , tiny } ulN( tin niches irbiti inly affixed to it, for 

GE'XjLITTH \\iv% i I atm tilth i wh » snui the purpose nfsmntilit 1 1 indication, as the desig 
tnbnv, hvt ti iiiw,nf 1I7~ ixo A i, 11 ., , « u t ,1 it. . u iti* ii ot in f nit t >i Inmihi of minerals, generally 


1883) , tiny have themselves irbiti inly affixed to it, for 

GE'XjLITTH <Viiuh, I I atm tilth i itln smiu I the purposi of su.ntitn c 1 iRsiiieation, as the desig 
to have lived about U7-180 ai> fli. ixmt det< , n *tu n ot in tnhr »i 1<wuh t of mine rids, gcneraUy 
either of his Imth m eh ith, is not known Hi is i hint enough t ) Rente li cjiurt/ insoluble in acids, 
fluppostd to have bion bom tt Lome., wlitu, it | mtiiMbh be lore the blow pipe without metallic 
all i vents, he itudud ilntoiu Subsi juuitly, Jie bi tie, but m.mtly bnlbaut and Ik autiful Among 
procicdtd to Atlu ns to mid igo a din. iplftie m tlum in included « >me of the miner ds, which, in 
philosophy On Iuh r< turn to K< im,h( tntuidupm I w puhu liugua r e u most gun rill v known as gems 
a ligal circu, without iuwiui ibmdeming lus iub> tqohirt pmcl, topi/, beiyl, emerald, 
literary pm Hints G h well known woik, the Utu tuiimihm by tci , /ire m Ac —and some othei 
Nights (A Of Us Atttfrr), btgun dimng the Ion . i in r l/mui ils of mlir elm i< tu , but along with 
nights ot wintu m u < ounti y house iu n \tln u* tin *u un linked ininiiiN, utt< a coarser varieties 
ttml comphtul during tin littu \t us if lus hi* °f tin h mu spec s, which au not r/ems in the 

is a eolh < tion of mist t llun mm nixtt<i n l uu u v n i < rdm iry sense of tin wotd as < nn ry tnd common 

antiquities, histoiy, tnd bUtatun, m 21) locks ot c nmdiiin, whilst di imond and Rome other precious 
which the 8th ih wintmg It emt tin miitv ^uns, inurh used is gt ms u( excluded See 
extracts irom (iruk uid f ttm ml hois no Ion*, i G»ms 

extaut Tin woik is di ilituh tl tn\ pi m ot GJ M \ K 4. ((dn mura atliildu word signifying 

arrangement, is disfiguK l 1 y iu hu ms mid jims < miphuun 1 ; is tbit pfihon or tin two Talmuds 
its value m tiiily ti in bun^ t i* p it i> <t mu us win h t iittius tin *iunditinM diHeuswona, and 
knowledge Pin J*dtto Ptnm]* mpi ii d it K un | mi] bln itiuiR or tin Mishn.di bv t ho aeadermos of 
111 1409, tin most uiti< il i htum is tbit ot 1 ik i tic stun <n I In one hind uid th »s» ot Babylon 
Gronovius (Lug Bit 17(4>> a mu ic i nt but . on tli oth r J h< ihy 1 nnn ( rtin tia, more 
much Icrh valuabh one is tint <t J n n \2 vtls,|c mpb tt is wul is mon liuul thin the Pales 
Gotti tig* u 1824 182 r >) h lus bun tt nisi itc i tin usun, posm s< h . nm< h moic* buddy valued 

luto i iilIihIi by 14c hu (Lend 1797) into Inn Ii J\ authoutv Iht liutl ndietion of this latter falls 
the Abbf do Vcituul (Pins 177t») , and (m put) I m tin middle tf the 4th c ad, while the former 
into Gum Jin bj Von W iltust* in (I emg>, 17S7) i w is not completed till .700 v n .Seo Misukah and 

GELOA tyimt’ of (»*Ii uul ^yuicusc wifltho ^ AIMLl> 
son ot Dcmomuns, md was a mtiu ot tin iornu i 


son ot Dcmomuns, md was a mtiu ot tin iornu i . GL MIM (tin Twrmfl) the third constellation m 
eit> His familv w m one ot tin oldest mil most tin / >uiu mined fioui its tw o brightest etarc* 
distinguished in th< pin. < G lmiwlt bistfigmcs ( 1 to1 ot tbt llrst magnitude, and Pollux, of the 
iu history as one of the U»d> ^uir.ls in tho stiviu 

of HippouutiH t^Tint ol lull. On the death if GhMISll 8, Gioiuios, called Giorgios Ple- 
tho latter he . ontriud to obtnu th supmn. jmiwu'tiion md mon oommonl> (rtarisics PlbtujOK, 
(491 we ) and ibout 48.7 wc h< miidt liimct It w is tho list ot the Byzantine wnteis The exact 
mastoi of Siu< use ,ds* w hi. h then U< um th datiscf his birth and death aie uncertain, but he 
seat of lus gm eminent and to wh chin tiinshmd is kiuwn to hive lived between 1350 and 1450 
the majority of the mh ibit uit ot Geli His iniiu . He vv is probably bom at Constantinople, but the 
ence soon extended i tsc It ox t r the halt ot >n il\ (. [gu iter part of his life was passed in the Pelo- 
refuaod to aid the Greeks igiunst \ei\cs r n. tiny pouiusus Ht was one of the deputies sent W 
declined to comply with his demand th it in slum 1 1 ( i,r*ck church to the council which was held at 
be appointed commander iu e hut M»out the same 1 1 1 iituce iu 1438, for the purpose of arranging a 
time, Tenilus, ruler ot Himeri m Sieilv, invoked union between the Latin aud Greek churches. The 
the aid of tho Carthaginians against Thtron of j u uncil, however, entirely failed m its purpose. G* 
Agngoutum, who had disposal ssod lum of Ins state | w hh more celebrated as a philosopher than SB a 
G, who was m alliance with r l he. ion hastened to tJnologim In lus tune, the Aristotelian philosophy 
the assistance ot the litter, and on the same dtv j rugneu supreme, but it had degenerated into a 
(according to tradition) cm which tho Greeks won ! mere acicneo of words, from the study of which & 
the battle of Salamis, he gained a complete v ictorv | turntd away disgusted, and applied himself to J’ifl&ft 
over the ibvadc‘rs at Himera. The consequence* was \ Plato a philosophy so charmed him, that tj*enoe~ 
an immediate treaty of jieace lietween him and the foiward he devoted himself to its propagation; and 
Carthaginians, who were i ompelled to pay all the in furtherance of this view, G , when in Italy, 
expenses of the war. H» clemency and the wisdom induced Cosmo de Medici to embrace it Co*QtM?» 
<nt his measures rendered lum so generally beloved, example was followed by others m aad 




fom school mk founded m the vM l&ack *one encIrtOmg H$ <ty tte 

whitoh ftWliMWi for ©early 100 year* afterward* way a variety of the nay*, himttg' 
BuHng tile latter part of ms life, G was engaged aad rod colour# and partamilarfy 


! and rod colour# and 



ul gutter oon&ct With the moat eminent or the and vases, by cutting down the lighter ; 
Anatoteliana, among whom George of Trebizond layers to the darkest for a background 
held a high position, and between him and G the figures, a stono much«pnzed by the anwentt^jjift t 
discussion Was carried on with most unseemly siguet of Sumo Afncaims the Elder being wwf\ 
violence G is lost heard of xn history m 1441 , material, ana the Emperor Claudius esteeming & } 
When we find him in the Peloponflcsus in on oihual and the tmcrold above all other gems* (6) The 
capacity G wrote a great number of woiks in agile m arhah s, so named from a Sicilian 


history, philosophy, theology, A. 


uubriud nmn> \aiutiea, as the jaspachatei, dan-. 


GEMMATION, 01 GEMMI T VROl’S (.I.NtK- l.ut <onf..uu.l«l with the. jasper, ohoj 

ATION See Ru uoi.be uos ,,J ‘ r ' a * c)l “' 111 V n»st w m pinna .md apidam, lutadi 

T , . , , e foi wluthtoniB ami a talisman by athletes; it WM * 

GEMOTE. Bcsulis tin great eounul of tin obtumd iiom I g>pt (»ri << c, and Asia ( 7 ) Plasma 

nation-— thi 11 tt< nat/unttf «>i is moi» usuilly OI tin y* /Wf/WSi i ( >ot of urteiald nimli used under N 

Spdl it, itenagemAti (m \ )— whuh < iu ri spouih d y lt J ov , < i unpm i ts v am ties wuo the Moloatutito 

to the lieichstagc if tlic I links, and "lmb, though in< ] ^umirous varn he# ot the jasper, 

it took tlie place. of the still more nuiuit mutiny „ U)in \,| (KM | „ i v u,.» block, wottiod or 
of tiio whole nation, to whiih It itim i l«iv poruluu and < w u bliu , win i mployed lor signets 

characteristic institutions ot the Kutouii tubes m lt t j H « lim Ml JMno d, ami proiuml from India, 

hw day, was a rtpnmt »tnc though n >t ntih ips I }v IM1 1> lll( j c , J)]MuI( , ( , t pimy mentions a romark 

an elective body (Kunbli s *S wns m Infant j iUi „ tl tuiik <f lWo Mushing Id ounces m this 

il p 194 ), tlnn viit irnmi^t tin Aiul s i\i us I 1Jm ( c Ma j ( < » (, Diets, tin pmuittn oi n dhyaeudhs 
| vanousnmioi mokw,rmM>t^ Mluch did nd jnut iki , lllt ,ijiut> f which wm pnui ipall> in ue« at the 
of the rtpnsi ntitnc ihirutu ilu i\i>i<mt I 1 ati i di\ fc of t In in man unpin and amongst tho 
these is nil mbtimi oj tin nuumu m mIu h tli n, 1( ,itd nitions Miili whnhnm> U ilassid (10) 
spirit ot lo( uhs it ion h in ilw *\s m uritaim l it j;^ ,ailmu<u(us aupp si <1 how«\er, b\ sotni to bo 

ground, and balauud th it ot unt i ills iti n mi u M til< runu , N(M t lu imiuits t> the mby, wsw 
the Grnninn u itioim ui 1 nun jurtuululv m houjit U m imlu tianmintm, ( an lu don, and 

EngUnil Tlnn mis the / »n / n < • n i\ i y|, n ,„|, [ \) ) j) J( In,anntht 8 oi jaunth, a 

court, M Inch nut t«n« n y u mu tin ho/ / ; / v Uow mm tv f tin gaunt, whuh vu» used for 

which met tlu iu 1 hi haul l / n >( (s Hi mu i i») | s , Lll j s ail \ , ,, m j, m | tluojui ami Ambit ( 12 ) 

which mitcvuj m .nth in.! u. cxti ct Iuijm ;n'«t 1 1, / ,, winch w the wiblont 

mg of Vihuh mi hill t«i t a \i u III , , iiiiiiii »l th tin moiiirn jiumtli (Hi) hoveral 
gopiotc, oi tom l ho on 1 b. s* mstit iti. hh i x. 1 1 h 1 1 WJJ tuH i thl vu , , d«l or imam /rh^ an tiled b> 
not only cuitril d sj.tmm but b d tu innv m tll< UMMII * S w x \ u lUitmn oi bc\tlnan, auppMsd 

the shajic of mdiMiliul ii]»n < Hu « dbm.m { , j M v Tll „ JU ) )V ]in i.ui»i))y derived irom tbi 

decided onh with tin assent if th shin in t (lmll n it / dim i, in the in ighbourhood of 

tuat as tin knv mhIiwwI it up m tint i ill |< , pt ^ V(l |iid 1> umniipls, u» i diMribd by 
Witan happen hug bj 1 hoi pc n j> iJJ I \^ahu nUs AI m\ luuukihlc stouman tokl ot 

GEMS, Aniunj Ihi turn n /#) whub is i] i In 1 thw f in whn h h is < nly b< i n louml vulh nmravmgs 

to jewels and otln i \ tin ildt md )k mi st ium <t 1 1 a i ] ri l mi h n< lij u km 4 of jiahylou to 


to jewels and otln 1 \ 1I11 ibk md ) u 1 »u st him 
means in archaologv 1 ngi >vnl st m 1 i tin pn 1 u 


i 1 jiijl. I 1 >.v pi n 1 uil it t long and 1 m Width , 


kinds, and c\ en sin vll cn r r iv djiuti ns I h it ml 111 <1 n 1 m th tiiujJi ot Jupitn, JO mhita lngh, 
primitive roik^ win h Invt 1 n h» t 01 vvun 1 is *'» I t > I ivi h n limit out of four cinoralds , 


I pnnutive roik«» win h hm 1 n Ht t 01 wun 1 
| jewtla by thi uunnts I\u»n nti nn h vm v 1 

upon the subjut ot 1 u/nv» 1 t m *. il will I 


iml r l I ] 1 1 v Uih im nt nim in 1 nn rdd t oluinn oi 
L n it *-i/i m tin t mj h >1 lb mill ut f Jyn In 


necessary to mintiou tin prm ij»il ) in Is wlniii th« li^ptim lil\nuth molding to A icon, was 
are mentionid 1 > anuuit iuth>n, or Jjiw 1 > m 1 1 hn d ^ 1 tpi it gn it luigiit, muh of mieiakl 
found by modern riseariius to i)iv< bun w \ ti 1 Jins ton v 1 UHid hv in eng? ivirs to ‘rtfrish’ 
engraving • the ni^lit n ml ud iu the «\is r;t #>tutues, ns in 

Although the prmupil vanities ot ji uuustonu tin 1 1 u at ( vjdiik uutid to ilumiaS, it was 


were known to the am nuts, y«t 


sit in th« img of L\ l\ rUis, and used as a Iuih 


absence of sucntdii and tin nudkl a mlyni thi \ . 1 *> N *o t> hi hold th< lights r*f tlu gladiators in 
_ appear to ha.\c distinguislud jufuius vnd otlur tin in us (11) I lie 11 ijl 01 lift //tin*, obtumd 
’ stones, only b\ colour, sjantic gia^it}, ind «luisit\ fi m India uit in sh ijh ot a luxigoiu .1 pyiamiil, 
The different nomenclatun , too, used b> dithrin^ ) w m uud 111 < irlv jiuiod f »r ingrivmg ( 15 ) 


authors, multiplied synonyms, and 


r I lu aimihyst brought liom Aiulm VUrtxa and 


mm. so that It has bicorne lmposmbb ti iduitity \nwnn Minor ih i >nnd uw d for mtigli at all 
all the stones mentioned by Tin ojduastns, 1 " 1 ih>, jariidH fib) J ho mi/ phinth of the an nuts, sup 
and others. As a genual rule, tlic ancients did posid by sum to hi Lu/m Ut nit, came from Media, 
©ot engrave such precious stoma as thi diamond an 1 1* peon in us< amongst the I^jituns and iVr- 
ruby, and sapphire, lx lug content with those of »mns (17) i In anthraj flujpifwd to bo the ruby, ! 
leas b awl n o va and valui Tin principal stonisjwui ini cngr°v d, tin hyauntlius has also be*n 
used by engravers wtri (1) Ihe lamilun, and conju tured l«»l»c the hlru wipphire ( 18 ) '1 he topaz, 
itS more transparent variety tlic sard, mrdtvn iu 1 top non, ipplnd tin unuents to a green stone 
co mmo n use iu the dayg of Plato («o called from | ton ml bv thr J ro/Jody ti » 411 the island of Cytls, in 
Sardes in Lydia, but chiefly obtained from India tlu Arabian Gulf and fui^ sent by Philemon, to 
Bad Babylonia) ( 2 ) The chaludony, supposed to JBcrenne, out of wiucJi alno a statue of Andnoowas < 
U the ancient calchedomon, used for seals and made and | lued in the so called ‘ gohlej temple ^ to * 
mf.k 4 &r ot vkdi two kinds have l>een found (d) Ptolemy Pbiladi Iphus (J 9 ) The (Jhrmohikm/i (^ v 
The <m#v ofljpl stone, vanoiwly descnlied by Pliny Chi vfjopr.oj", tiunjuoiAo cullau ( 21 ) The im 0 H& 







mm 


bo colled after its founder Obsidian, four ^lepbanfe 
made of winch were dedicated by Augustus m the 
temple of Concord were also known , and a statue of 
Menelaus, made of the some material, was returned 
to the Heliopohtans by Tiberius ( 24 ) The opal 
QpdXites, or pasderoiy obtained* from India, the largi st 
of which then known, oi tlu. 8120 of a hard nut 
belonging to th< senator Nonius, wan valued it 
about f. 2000 , which In would not yuld to M 
Antony, this stone was hoiiu turns engiivul ( 2 d) 
Tko adumat, of which snun uu tn s w tre known to 
the ancients, was only umiI {< 1 lutting otlrn gnus 
or worn rough, but w ih not 1 n^r m d, 01 t v« n f u< l ' 
the art of polishing it lunni bn u discouud b\ [ 
Louis de Berghem m tin 17 th unturv Tlu b 1 1 f 
Pliny, indeed, unit mis iiuu\ < tin 1 stones win h 
have been either (onfomulul with tin si alnatl> 
described —tlu ir nanus hmii n bon iluiud I in 
different sounds— or «ki t hey u< spins d Liu 
same Many of thisi bail i undid uums is f *0) 
the AronuitittH i f Ai ibi 1 and 1 j\ pi, so 1 allt d ir m 
its fragrant t (‘ 27 ) lh< ulifo < worn l>v tlu , 
wreath r Milo, bo talk d fiom In mg L ik< n * nt < f tin 
gi//irdof n low! (2S) 1 lu ispilit s, 1 luiv btom 
Baid by Democritus to 1 m found in the tu ->tol Vi tbi 111 ' 
birds In tlu wlutionot st un s I01 <n/iiving tlu . 
gcuncngiawrs idaptid tli iiiitiiul t I he Mil jut 
Bu thumb ui suhjuls vv<u 1 i t n oi 1 iu 1 m 
anuthysts , n mm on l<r>ls inutul on < inu 
bans suds mil ri d | oqn is , nu il, on .jun j ispti , | 
celt stui, oil chiludonus Supt istitu us vutms 
welt* duo uttribuh l to the dill itnt a uietus oi 
corns thus tlu mutbvst w is suppos l t< pi (bit' 
fiom tin inflmnu if wnn md iuoidnu,t» Dins . 
corulea, tlu j isp< 1 w is puluululy 1 L| tul f >1 
amulets, and Mtviiulu id I t ilUs m mmnuuls tlu 
subject of lltuukH in livid on 1 Mi dim stun, 
to he worn on tin hup r as 1 11 nu ly i r mist tlu 
cholu I 

The art ot < n/iavin^ | ru urns st nc it th 1 uli 1 
periods of the Tgvptun in mu liv v\ in i ni] 11 1 I 
tivoly unknown, although tlu m jiopl mult 1 ids' 
of tanifliui blspu not ot < nut aid, pspirs, Unis 
la/uh, aim thy «t uul other li 11 l stoms Lu tlu j 
puiposis of hi il , howtvu md Jti lid \ li st ititi j 
scaraba 1 weic guurill) umJ md uu,iivul ins 
ait eiihti oi tlu git iti st 1 vi it v oi su putid, till 
the turn ot tlu Ptohmns \ nmukildi c\ui» 
tion to this ruh is 1 squm i^mtol \illi w j ispu 
in livid with tin 11 mu and 
titl sol \iikiu plus 1 1 (about 
11 >() 1 ( ) tml hut hoist in 
tlu lhitisli Musi um l mhi 
tlu Ptolemus md llomuis 
tlu < <n )stu gi ms, 1 illt l 
A In axis unu ilh if lipis 
li/uli bli l stenu uulj spu, 
b< gm u> ippi 11 but tin si in 
in uK 1 >\ tin same p is 
as the D»u k fn m w hi h 
till V AUlt dcnvul l lu I 
Groen Jasper Abraxas, Lthiopims, 1 lordims to 1 
with figure of Iao Huodofcus ingiivtd signets 
The sum m i\ lu enid ot tic * 
neighbouring Phan uin whnh edliti mutated tin 
cylinders of the lUbyloniaua 01 the scarabau ot 
the Etruscans Tn Assyria, the oldest gems an ot 
cylindrical shape, fiom 0111 to two mclus long, and 
half an inch thick, pit iced through then long axis for 
a cord to attach round the w rist The earlier ones 
are ot seipyntme, the latei of the time of Sargon 01 
Shalmaneser, of agate, jasper, quart/, and syenite, 
engraved With figures ot tne gods, and the names 
of their possessors m cuneiform The inscriptions, 
Indeed, are often difficult to read, but names similar 
those of Assyrian and Babylonian monarchs occur, 



/A ***) 


■ t 


cue cylinder having a Hkc that of iSfr&MtfjfMtr 
ner/ar The Babylonian am of the same 
chiefly of luomatite, loadstone, steatite, and jasper, 
have also figures of deities, and the names of denis* 
or the possessors, generally executed in a coarse 
rude style by the giaver Oral gems, indeed, 
apjvcar from the impressions on the day tablets, 
to have been in use at tlie same time; that of 
cylinders pwstd to the Persians, under whom the 
ut Lx r ami much better, and chance has preserved 
tin <> Under aigmt of Damu 1 , found m Kgypfr- 
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lb i ivlinlcis w abindmud foi conical gems, 
piimipiliv of eh 1 donv ingrivoil on the base 
Avitli li mm ot d it ic s, 111 usi pnoi to the con* 
ipnst it Wcxuid 1, ml win it a latei ppnod, 
i mim 11 in/ in th Id e v i> , 1 o 11 ow<h 1 by henn* 
spin 1 nil 1 iti pnH with lu uIh, animals, and 
Pi bit \ 1 inx< 1 ijitums m 1 ill} of 1 iude and debased 
st\ li it ut llusi i r um, nt 1 lita period, were 
mi m bd ly (oiivcx stuns tn caborhon , often 
r units, s irds inbumbs in/ravid on the uppei 
uutlni with ml tmui ot uimials luads and other 
diM i 1 il i in nip cm 1 w itli Pi hi vi lnscrnxtions, 
mil tin si jirolnUv iintniuiil till tlu nso of Moham 
ninliii m 111 tlu List wlnnthc ut was (onhued to 
tin 1 11 n iv 111/ 1 i ( uin U mis on tlu most valuable 
ot 01 it util sti iu < Uui with a gicat degree of 
dixtuitv I11 )uh 1 th u 1 ot si^m ta (see &B\Ls) 
jiTivaih 1 md tin nn st import uit know n instance 
is tin I urn and I huuimitr , 01 bn istplatc of tlie 
Jii_.li pi nst 1 lighting it twclvi piccious stones, 
mgiivid with tlu tnints ot tlu twelve tribes, 

1 ut m» Hi bn w mgivwd stoms (ailier than the 
"itli m (»th icntuiv an known Amongst the other 
oru nt il nations ol uitiqifttv, the Bactriane and early 
linn lus si tm to lnvt exert nud the art of engraving 
on stoma although no woiks of groat ment of these 
n itn ns h iv 1 bum found and thobc ot a lator age are 
nu 1 st ils ingravdl with Biuttncos of the Koran. 

01 the liamtH of tlu pos^i hsoi’s, and when smeared 
with blick 01 lolomed inks, wore impressed on 
documents is stamps Of the othor nations »of 
antjqmtv, the Plum sc only have had seals (seC 
Mih) ot crystal, soapstone, porcelain, and other 
substances with devices in relief for using AC 
st imps, the subjuts being mottoes from poetical 
md ithir works 

The (»ru ks, at the eaihest period, are not Clip* 
pobul to have employed eugiaved h times for 
si/ruts, the earliest nogs bung of solid metal, 
aa the It gtnd u-y ring of Minos, but at a later period,, 
thnst of Helen, Ulysses and tho legendary one of i 
( 1} gt s, are said to have had t ngraved stones Orect^ 4 f J 
in the tragedies, is also recognised as the # 0 i& of 
Agamemuon by his engraved nqg, 
tin father of Pythagoras, who hvedwout 700 
was on engraver of gems. The earliest incases 
of an engraved gem m the emerald 
crates, set in ^d or engraved hy r *** ^ 














Samoa ; "while the Imqi hC »««»« , 

$g«tofe& <:ou£terfeitmg togaete shew that they may 
hate he*** Sa early use. At the period of the 
Persian war they were by no 
y^ sfrN means uncommon. Later, the 

j RS\ writings of the Platoniatt and 

Vml» Stoc. constantly allude to gems, 
and the flute ^player lsmeuine, 
SmZJl ' 437 B c , purdiasetl an crucralil 

jtil engraved with a iigurt of Ahi>- 
/ mono btilllater tin poet Eupolia 
L I'Rh / instances the i xti nv agaut pin ok 
\M/ gmn by the Cyri naans for 
engraved stem* a m lings A*t it 
Ometa.nl w.rl. » donl.tful it am ml l.lllk 


Greet Sard, with “ ‘loulitful it am nil (,iuL 
Indian Bacohiw Ult ¥“ < irl “ 1 Iluui tin war of 
Polo].oniH*us cm I* ult nUlu il 
those hitherto cittd in low nlut tiuloMd in a 
gmllocho or engrailed border an 1 of a hud and 
Stiff style of art, hiving bun pmbihly cut from 
the bases of scarab u of Ltruxcan woik \t a I itei 
period, their uso was universal and the nun** 
of celebrated engravers Midi is 1 } rgotih s md 
Apollonnha, arc known, tin hrst u until hiving the 
privilege of engraving tin poitrut >t the in midi, 
Alexander tin t«r* it Ptrninv \ ]>ii suited is a 
most precious Lift his poitiut ui*,nwd < n m 
emerald to T m ullus , and K h opitri h id i g« m w Jth 
Bacchus. The btvluol <ngi iving* f this u h < is inn 
and noble, the hail nnh itul ly fun whj Inns, 
the subjects arc gtiurilly h ion but lusts uni 
portraits of dium , rtgd irnl histoiu il jmisoiuhs 
appear hards mmthvbN an 1 j u tilths vu i« in u*« 
Contemporam ous with tin distk mho 1 n 
act earher, was tin JLtius* m * * mosting )f s u ilu 
mtnclj c u\id out of 

@ sird, c vriulian a^iti 
v with mgr mm * ftui 

\ it t\*|UlKiti vvoik, 

f i ui juniallj h u h, 

and boim turns <f 

{ < mviii st}h, with 

snl jicts d« mi d fiom 

i y%, 11! , uluht Hdhnu 

ni} tbs, and occ asional 
&L^rSp3fl| iihi i ijitmim in tin 

"- i - J tiusc ml ingu i*, the 

Cornelian fcfcruscan Suuabeu name i cf tin ]>• r 

Ceiltaiu and i>u r swages i ] rtn nt I 

seldom m in th in oin 
figure appearing on tin ura Hu sol pet h *ui 
founded with a guill-ich* or *n Tailed boidci, uul 


Cornelian ktruscan Suuabeii 
Cdltum and J>( \ r 


figure appearing on th< tun Hu sol pet is «iu 
fo und ed with a giulUch* or < n Tailed boidci, uul 
the scarabs wire pm ted through th ir long ixis 
to set as rings or to wear as otho oljcds «f 
attire, binulir Hearths, but *f gntn j isjm r an 1 
of Phoenician workman slop, hiu been hum l m 
Sardinia These gmis probably wer made fre m 
the beginning to tin middle, of the Id < « < , 

When Etrurn fell into the power of the Jumians, 
who derived thur mgraved stones from the (»n< L 
successors of AJcxaiuhr as engraved rings with 
their subjects, are mentioned at the elofu of the 
tupnbhcf the device of Seipio Afrieamis Uing a 
head of Scyphax, that of t»>lla, the submission of 
Juguziha , of Pompej , a hon carrying a sw ord , and 
of CfiBBar, Venus armed with a dLirt Ho groat had 
tin passion for these charming little works of art 
increased, that Hcaurus, tin stt p son of Sylla, had 
even a collection of gems, dactyltothrca Pomj>ty 
Sent tile collection of Mithndatcs as an offering to 
the Capitol , and Cajsar, to outvie his great cornj>c 
: fltor , presented six such collections to the ahnne of 
Venus G«ifeiX{ and Marcellus another to the cella 
of ths PaJatme Apollo At the commencement of 
tho the portraits follow the costume and 

oitiftg the hair w expressed by hrosd 

v t « i ft* t * * 

,^\L ^ . i ... 




Strokes, the 
two figures. Artiste 
Apollomdcs, and Chronics fl 
Th© names of the artists who 
and of the propmtora, are occasib^dty 
thtm. 1 ho devices w^r© „ j 

various Augustus had first ™ 

a sphinx, tlun h»s jHirtiuit /fauHtb\SSL \ *u 
uvTavtd bv Dioscondes , AmaBjgjmjk i 

ISero, \ polio mid the j \\ 

Mums (<dbi mud lout a jj wfffirW Atu J 1 * 

dog, HubKc(|iiuitly tho lit id I! TilII v 

of Augustus Y1U i tho \\ 

Antomms nubtd, the ait \\5A \ \ %JJ 

lu pull > dtclimd uid JK)I \\ - m , jt// 
tints iftu Sums du V N\Zsy 
i in , Uthoiuji iuii Unit of 

M iiuiuus is h ml h* (kiui Sard Portrait of Caligula. 

At tin middle ju iio«l of th* 

t input, th* w ulv is * xtiuhiigly rudo, often merely 
HtiaUhtd out li> i di imouil jxunt in caruchans, 
lasptiH md g u in is Hour works, indeed, of th© 
litii *u Bv/untnu pi i io*l txist, but they aic of 
pool mu it ml nuutnn and tin subjects are 
til n fiom ( lnistiin subjeits r llm gems of this 
hitu )u 1 1 nl ir* boon turns sqiiue, ginu.dly, how- 
i v*i, tin 1 ng oi (onvex oval lln carnet, or getps 
in ulnf tlu nnh* nt tchfjia srul/ttum, apjx ai at th© 
p*ri >1 of tin Jo mm 1 in one 'Ilus turn fUMCt, of 
mnutiin * rigm ih ipplnd toingtavmgs on stones 
*)l tw i oi in iu 1 1 \ * ts hiu h ns tlu onyx or sardonyx, 
m 1 in* * 1 > uul is di fb 1 1 ul I loin tlu uhd gems cut 
* ut ot t* m s i 1 on i d »ui Anutut camoi indeed, 
ii< of tlu LiMtt* t lint}, mnl m* not oldu than 
tin im]»uuil <1 i\h < 1 hoin*. '1 lu Binalkn on^a were 
um *1 f >r rings tin. 1 irg* r win* h art often jarforated, 
an mjipos* d to luv* lain worn in the uiinour or 
dutts, jthahra 'I In > wu* woikcd out with tho 
di unon 1 point, *liisil< d, ho to say, out of the stoiu,, 
and li iv * , w h* no iiniiu d, a rough apin mancr Tlie 
most n m uk ilk m nut taimi known are those of 
th \ it nu i * oil** ti m Hiipnom d to u jir* s* lit tlu a|K> 
tlu WI4 of Vngustu on wlm h arc Augustus, Jupiter, 
m 1 1*0111 (iitluom J tlu J utli Ou an, Abundance, 
<* tm mu us \ i< i i\, i tiuiuij li il i u, 1 ibouus, and 
Ot him * iptms, in rtlu i, in tlu biuni udlcition, 
with J’ I in} fl uuJ \thi run, tin gr* at tainco in 
tlu liibbotln qii il 1 ins n J res* ntmg tho ajwithcoSlS 
t \n mtus m tint in tin t ol 1* * tiou of tk< Ncthor- 
Jan Is md t iointk in tlu \ dn in, a canno at Ht 
l*t*rBhurg om foot Jug uid another, fight ami 
a half m Ins wuh by six inches high, ill tlm 
MarJlior ugh ioll**tun, with th Iliads of Diduis 
full in and \T Anb x Sr uitill i At x later pi nod, the 
art had i iiKidirdly dulimd, and thf ( hmtians 
of tlu 1 it * i divs ft th» Liupir* wen content with 

< li graving insuiptums on < umi Tlnsi gimswer© 
pi uu ip ill} worn as objiits *f attin and Hilio- 
gal mlus is i* ud to luv* pined * vi n inhigli in hi© 
hints 'lln ftiinn of irtmts in rait ly found upon 

< mui a a Mir it* d oin of tin Marlborough collec- 
tion ind* id, lus the nanu of Irypkon, but thiTO 
is (onsul rabi* doubt about tlu authenticity of th© 
liiw ri| tion 

Uu subjects of an* icnt gans embrace the wind© 
i u * lo of ant lent ait, and follow tho laws of its 
div* lojunint, animal iornis being succeeded b f 
those of duties and subjects derived from th^ ^ 
battkn of Ontks and A^la/ous and 
the evplnts e>f Hermits, anel other heroes; 
by bums from tragedians and later myths j 
finally, by jxirtraita, hiatoncal rcpres&teti^ 
all ego nos 1 he inscriptions consist of the fl 
deities, heroes, and subjects, dedipatibft© tp 
the names of artists, sometimes b 
case, but often accompanied 1 % 





‘was making ’ (the affected imperfect need after the th& art woe all but lost till the rise of Lofceuzo de 
time of Alexander the Great) , addressee to uidi Medici, when Giovamu delta Cormole at Florence, 
vuluala , gnomic or other sayings, indicating that and Domenico del Camei at Milan, worked under 
the gems are amulets against demons, thieves, and lus patronage. A subsequent school of gem- 
various evils , or charms for procuring love , tin [ engravers originated with Pietro Mona de Peseta, 
names of the possessors, and sometimes addresnes, I who woiked lor Leo X , the chief representatives 
occasionally even distirhs of poetry, and vaitous | of the school aro Michelmo, Matteo ae Benedetto, 
mottoes. These jnscnptionH wtie often add< d flit cchbratud painters Francia, M. A Moretti, 
by subsequent possessois, and aie not of the agt . Caradosso of Milan, Severo of Ravenna, Leonardo 
of the cera itself The nunilnr of artists, although da Vinci, J Tagliararur , Bemardi of Costal Botag- 


of the gem itself The numhir of artists, although da Vina, ,f Taglidcarur , Bemardi of Costal Botag- 
VCry considerable, does not exceed 100 authentic I nesf, who died 15.75, celebrated for a Tityus copied 
names, and the true name* are supposed to be iiomM Angelo Them were succeeded W Mstteo 
distinguished from false ones by In mg pluul it del Xateuio of Vtrou i, who woiked for Pram is I, 


the side of the composition in very small bttu*^ 

terminating m dots , but eu u tin se Wvt bun sin jibe ml spots Htuntd chops ot blood issuing from 
cessfully limtatt d by modt rn irf ist*«, and the ^ n it< it i tin wounds of ( lumt, ( aiagho, who flourished in 
criticism and Je irmng h iv e been displ i>*d to di tu t I'ol md m N iluio du Belli, who ehntly 

real ancient n aim h hy tin n orthoiauphy mil ]uho I employed lock cry stil , M irmita, Domenico di 
graphy The nuinbu ot f ds( uitupu stuns pn i'olo, N uim, Ann him of FYn ua, .and Alessandro 
duoed by eminent c ugru\ois hui< c tin nvuilof tin |((sui, i«Jt bill'd for a i mu n luad of l’hocion 
arts, has i< udeii d the di tgnoms ol ^ ins -»u ddh«. idt, Du JIosm, i Mil uuse, < ngi n< d tin lttigtst cameo 
that no blanch of ir<hcoloj\ n quin e,n ite i judg ( ot no dun turns, In muodi Frev/o celebrated for 
munt All gtniH of high utntu mint uid gn it his poiti nt ml to luvc bun tin first to engrave 
finish uk suspected t spindly tbo,e with gioiipi ot i < n tlu duniond in l r >hl -m honom disputed, now 
many figure's lcgulai algcs, md polished iu *<,<>» |<vu by Bn tgo, motliu Miluusi, both artists 
too great i polish in tin duo puts < ousu mnt i | hiving bten in the huwc< of l‘luli]> U of Spam, 
toons hivo be cn piodurul by bucking ] istes 01 I who madt i pm trail it Don < ulos uni the arms 
eoloui eel glass (su (Dais, Imti \ n<>\) with slum* ol ^p uu on this gun 

and mounting them in lings, so is to pass foi i 'Jin u(, whnli i dei lined it tin do^e of 

gem Tlu appeal uk • ttvuai md tin tuui h is bu n the Kith < w It il\ tloiinslnd in the 17th e. m 
prodticeei by intiodiu ing tin m tot awhile into tin Cumany uiuh i Jhi loljili 11 toi whom Lelimaim 
gizzards of tuikevs, oi in pmud Iioms plunged in uigiave l it \ u mi i uni in 1 i uu t , w bore Coldort 
tho 1 m ds of iivtis The judgment U]»oli guns e in woihul lot Hum IV uid Joins XT1I In the 

be, liowivu, only mituiul by i < tuml studv 17th « »Suhtti who«iud it Bonn m 17 17, * xcelled 
and faimhuity with ill bi llu he s ol .uu nut uit m poitiuts, and copied mliqin stitueswith gre.it 

The toaisor unit itions oi pistes tin ti ngm tin (\ollt no. llu tuei (ostmzi a* eehbrate*d in 

file, and tlu giivu will detut but old guns 1700, one f u nhe lu id ot huo on i elmmond 
re engraved, oi mw i onipoMitions invented, lupnu Lt„i ot A eph is hud to hue eoine in mat to the 
the most e m ful sun»\ I he pi iu or uieum antnim N ittu ot \uiunbu who diul m 17Cd 
Btanee ol disunuy is onlv v fu bh gu ir intu is u h In ited lor bis int igli t.imv nnl Barier wu* 
againat deciptum, ilit eiiminuo in 1 list inlnjm » uhluiti \ m tlu Viunli hiv 1 , md tho Luglinh 

being aueuastully r plied ujion tin unve uv <vui in piuduud Kuen, who dn d 17-'*, Claus, who »btd 

the tai Laat 1710, Smut eilelu ited foi the inpidity oi hid 

Tin ehiel luqihnunt hm d by tin unn d < o works, md his puj*il N don i Seotehimn, who 
envois ijqnars to luve Lien mule by- splitting engi xvul poiti aits ot the it it imn of lus day- The 

diamonds into splints [lu/ttmantt ■* mufti) l>\ i lua\y gieatt^t utist ot tlu a^< luwevu was X itter Ot 

hamnui, and tlnn hxmg tins, points hki ilizius tlu subhujiunt Jtdun liool, Dhinghi, (uiometti, 
di imonds into non liistrunn nt**, with wiiuh tlu (eibua Leinim, and Butuuti an much praised, 
w oi k w us eve i utul by the hind ( t<na /(tu&a) Tlu llu 1 Oth e ] roduceel ni my good Luglisii engia\ci8, 
dull, ftii hrir, WtW also < \Unsiu ly usi el toi hollowing as Manhant Butch Wiu md Tv*i< , while Fw 
out the aec])ti uul lugu puts of tlu work, and tnuei, cchbiatcel for Ins eh inning eaiueo, Weigall, 
enterv powdu, the 3 tnmnu oi Vivian atoni toi ami Saulmi, who made lutigh, complete the lure of 
polishing The so e died wheel a minute disk ol moduli gem tugiau is 

3 or, seourt d to the end ot i spnulh and moist AN itli it spur to uuunt guns m the dark and 
with enutv powder <u diimmul e.ust, and middle ages, they w tie pie seivtd in shimcs, ditases, 
diiven by ft lathe, does not ippe ir to hive mine iinlotlm ecclesiastical vessels in which they were 
into use till the By*juituu < jKich It his been st t, the pisoiou foi eolluting them as woiks of 
conjectured that the utist use tl It ns^s (»t some kind iit having eommenced with Lorenzo de Medici, 
or glolies iille'd with water to ovuute his minute who fonnt d the Lloientiut eedlection, and had kia 
work, but thi meiiMit like' the moelun mgrvvu, name mused on hw gems 'The laige camel of the 
rather fedt thwi saw r lus wav All thest proie&seb huinjieui eolleetions, however, appear to have been 
were not employed by the t>um iu*tist, tor besides brought by the* Crusade is from the Fast. The 
the t n graver {smljtfoi cava mu, dachflunjraphu s), J ru'eh collection dates from Charles IX., and watf 
there was a polisher (po htoi ) not to mention j augint nted b^ the successive kings of France , it 
arrangers (i omptmtorai fjemmannn ), ami merchants is v L ry rich m gems of all kinds, that of Berlin 
(gemma rt i, t nanqanes pnnmaruni) who diove a • containing the united cabinets of the Elector of* 
flourishing trade in < meralds and jMarls and engrave'd lh vndenburg and the Markgraf of Anspach, col- 
stoues in the days of Horace luted by bitoseh, eonsLsts of nearly 5000 stones. 

The general fall of tho arts at the* penod ot tin The* Vienna collection, far less numerous, is remark* 
Byzantine Empire, seems to liave been accompanied able for its large camei. In England, the collection 
by the decline of the art of engraving on gems of the British Museum, collected originally by 
and the Merovingian and Carlovingian monarchs Tow nle> , Hamilton, Fayne, Knight, and Cracherode, 
were obliged to use antique gems, instead of those consists of about 500 stones some of great beauty 
engraved by the artists of their day, Bock and merit, but is very poor in camei The private 
crystals, however, were engraved m a Byzantine collection of the Duke of Devonshire, formed ^ 
style of art, wxtii sacred subjects, m the 9th c. , but last half century, comprises upward* 0$ #0Q 


and pioduuil a tiucihxton on Lcliotro|)e, so that 



and cafegi, including $ om© of tho finest known titans of carbon in a orystaffino state (the name 


Italy, contains many rare and choice wtagli A a step tow aids the artificial production of tho 
celebrated collection, the Pomatowsky, formed upon diamond The boron oiyatals possess a bnHta$cy^ 
the base o# the old collection of Stanislaus, last king hardness, and rot 1 active pow or scarcely inferior* tC < 
of Poland, was so filled with forgeries by its last those of the diamond ( \ 

possessor, executed by Roman artists with liiscnp S unto Cluu DCulle and Caron have published, a 
turns by Die/, that it entirely lost its value on verv liupuitant Memoir in tin ('omptea IL'tuhts 
dispersion The Hertz (olioction the last greit one (1S5S, vol xlvi ), m whu.li they dfsonbo vauous pro* 
Sold, was remarkably ru h in tuu Ltiiuuui scarabai i costs b\ whuli tluv luve suet u.« lid m obtaining 
and other mtagh There are piobiblv alnuit 10, (MM) j small t i\stal» oi wluh anti git on <«niindum, rubies, 
gems reputed to bi antique ^ et the** att 0ul\ 'bippluus, At ]l> tin ulnm oi Uu vapours of 
a mere instalment of those fomuilv * voting Tin I flmmdt t*l ilmmumm uul boi uuc add on one 
immense value phud by tin am nuts on thtn j uiotlu i tin \ old mud trvstiUiMtl alumina (corun 
gems, may be seen b\ tin Mihhudnf MithridnU*, [ duui) m lujt, but linn uvottls, some of which 
valued at 400 talents, or L~ r nS, the ]>• ul givmiwtu ihout 1 ot m mdi in length, and which in 
by Julius (temr to Sfrvihi vvoitli £4300 thitjtlnu hudixsb and m all tin ir optu al uid erystUlo 
swallowed by t h opatr i v lined il to! MM) , and tin j in i|»hn pmpulu* nsunbhd iialuial corundum 
pearls and euurahh worn by EhJIjv Piuliiii, wilt j'Whtu i littlt lluoiali ol ihiomnuu was added, 

of Caligula, valind at jLUOOOO ill tin hpmh of I a miiii! u pim mi yielded dolt t ltd rubies of a 

provinces md the h» a looms of ljti ianulv 'Hum p<ib<tl\ mitur il tint , with nthti more fluonde 
indeed, wen piobiblv n<«t m^iavtd, but m mod« ru 1 ol iliiimimiii blue sipphui" wuc yuhhd, and 
titties gri it Mini" hivi bnn jnul to < i h buih d , vsith httll met til tins lu/rtdinnt, gm n uuumtum 
engravers, as much a.H(K> joi «>m taiuto juan obi mud, pn suiting tin u itui il tint of tho 

Although tin uquiMtiou nt in is too i nstly foi | v uutv known is om tiolhtt \ mixture of equal 

pm iti indiv nbuh, imprt ssioiis in lI iss i ilUd p t tt ' t ipnv ilt ut*' of tin lluoinhs of ilmnnuum and 
(see Class) m sulphur, ^ utt i inrt lit oi phstd ol ! glu« imuu wlnu **iiuil o ly m tnl on by bonu it* a*, id, 

Pans, (an In « isilv old mini md tiny umu h I V n M« <1 u vd ils ot < hi \ w»1m i \ 1 m i } nophane, which, 

almost all tlit purpims ot study S im. ant it ut | ilthouji \ * i y ininuti wot pitbu in their foim, 

impressions m tun <<>tti, nidn d «\i I ind tin I md in all n quits n « mbit d 1 1n uituiil try stills 

pooiu ilissts td Ginn and Ibnin \\<it tout* lit i J lit tin not iluoiuh ol *ulu unit on /m onia yields 
with glass past* s Dit value *>1 autnpn inns ov in » • mi dl < r> t ds «* /m oil oi hva< tilth I/a i O„,SlU fl ) , 
to the grtat dilhmltv of dnrmimg tho « n alK md In, t hi u turn ot uluat o id on a »mxtur< of 
so, has considoi d<ly (helmed n Lius lountiv md 1 tin Humid s of ihmmmim uitl glut mum, lu x agonal 
even tlu » auiht'rity is nn * mtiously c it t 1 li\ pUtth of txtnim lindiir h win obUuicd, whi« h ill 
archflPologiMts r J In print ipJ wntiis t*t anlitjiuty | »*o»m rt p<tts nsdnlihd t uu l ihl (whuh tin y worn 
who treated of ms in, Cmunat i itus m tin j att* iiiptmc to ioiin), but wu« not identic il in 
Psoudo OiphcuiH, IhoiiVHiii" lNru u< tis i In ophr mtiiH composition with tliit gun 

and Pliny, whtist ihi[itei is (ompihd fiom int* ! r l)it 1 it* lit. start lot on tins hubptliH tliost of 
cedent Greek and Horn in luthort* Isulorus, (» Ml | lkiqii* n 1 in tlu ('oM/h* Unitin'* (JSld, vol hn 
AJD,gmR m attount o! the pnmipil stom , so | p J PHd \ftti liivin ftn nunv y» iro iiud to 
do Pscllus and M irbodus m tin 11th c , M untti, *>bt mi ti‘.m solutions ol m1j< Ui i, ami by l((blo 
Pierre# Gjavft* (4to 1’ms, J7”Mi), Iic i ]m (\Unhnfhi tktltu iu»niit«,lu now mt luimst < Ui rt nhs, with 
d *9 hmpruntm dn Pit nt* tiunai* {\io t [ t ow\ 17">7) hi; li t*nsi n uul m tint Wiiy Ins NUtMudcd iu 
Milhn, /ni rod at tut n a l Lindt dt# i*ttnf «. (inn » t* < old mm g op ih in 

(12mo, Pans, J7‘»0) , Kr un, Pip (’•vo, H dh, < ] \l\ Ivmvuo , tii 1 * isl * f, Punt* Pucmuhh 

1856), Kothlcr l tb tin it *< It ritt ft n* Stnnc ('vvo I J / it fu tf U* v, hit nth inititioiiH of th< pr* clous 
St 1 Petcrsb ltv^l) , King, Antique (rrnu> {b\ o, Korn • btom s, ih mid* ol phse ttpuuiJJ\ pit pand. It 
1860) chili is fiom ohIju u y ghuss in its gioatu tit nsity , at 

OKMS, I ur md« tli. rlu-im il t,M V''“ jt ls m " U at« »t ]«j#hiUo 

composition of our most vilm il p ms lh( iliamoml, i “o"iint ol tn’ispuimv 'Ji'l Jjunty Its compos! 
jruby, ojial, Ac — has bfcn known attempts invt turn, ,n nuilh, m iy lit mid to b< bjucaofvirv pure 
been made with more (*r less smuss, to ivtoristnu t <M1 piobdd^ tjuait/ ny stals, potash, and oxide 
them m the laboratory by the influent < of mtrnw 1 ot ,l 1(1 » hut th ^ ^ M t propo/Uoris in varud almost 
heat, electrical action, Ac Amongst tht most j ^ ivuy ui il <r, ami tatli lma a stcrtL mpndicnt or 
•uccessful workers m tins fuld, we miy mention i add „ 

fibelmen,* Dcspretz Saintc Claire DCvillc, ami 1 Hie <ob»uis ni.plo>«d art muully tht same au 
Becqaerel those iim < 1 for colouring rmim irv oimmi'iiud gwum, 

There are at present no reasons for bcluvmg that ^J lon th* u < u< ful ldmixtun, md upon the 

diamonds of any appreciable size will be fonm cl < »killul cutting to npnsuit the .ijitiUm* iorm of 
artificially , Desprtt/ his, however «uci reded, by leal g-in, the nu tow of the man ufiuture chiefly 
intense voftaic action m obtaiumg minute, dark depends IW fl'nin jurwons Uu nittmg ih curried 
coloured crystals of carbon to ** uc ^ 11 marvellous jx'rb < lion, that thur work 

Boron, which was (bsiovon-d simultaneously in "°uld deceive th* 1 y of most orauiaiy judges, 
1807 by Davy in England, anu by Gay Lussac and vv hen well s< l and /o.W, oi backed with auver Of 
Thtnard m France, was first exhibited in a crystal bee r ore. 

lised form by Wdhler and *Saintc Qam lKnlk ]l !r ^ for tfll K* n \ H 18 ^ 

They have not, however, succtc-ded m obtaining e,a.ll< cl fiom tho name of a German Who 

perfectly pure crystals. The different tints which um( ^ ^ Put if we sjck the real 

CT iiC mlm to tho presence of 8m sU ^ ^ TTS# 

• Sbdmte 1 * memoirs on this department of chemistry undi r the name of mum vUrea: certain 
sre oonUined m the first volume of f»Ivet»f» JUeunl of precious stouts which Were known m aui lftHe, 
4mTra*m*8ctmNfa%acleM. Sbtlmen. Pens, 1S66. some of which were certainly nmde pf jwtoed 





glass, and others by ingeniously cementing together 
foyers of variously coloured tranimarent stones. 


layers of variously coloured transparent stones. 
And Seneca (Epist ix-) mentions that one Demo 
entus had invented a process for imitating emeralds 
by giving a gieen colour to lock -crystal Otlur 
ftlmsions aie plentifully scattered through the works 
of classical authors, and ancient aitihoal gems 
themselves exist, two isj#cially famous bung 
imitations of a chrysolite ind an emerald, nmongbt 
the Homan antiquities m tin Museum \ ict rmm 
at Home 

The nmnufuturc of field inis gum is (1ji 11 v 
carrnkl on in Swit/irl uul, ml liki tin polishing of 
diamonds jiillolliml is « n oo,sid by i sm ill i mi 
muni ty ill the I noth i omnium ol Stptmom < I, * n 
the Jura Alps, 16 uul< fiom I pw uds t 

a hundred artisms uri Uhm uuph yul m tins m mu 
facture, and tin vinaki ilmost i nouidi to ii] ply th 
■whole woi hi Much common lolmuid gliss is ml 
up in this unintiy for tin piupini <1 in living th 
gut toy jtwclkjy but tin until lulu ms th il t 
small lnauufat tun r of tlu mini oi Weston m 
Birmingham is tin only person who itb nipt tun 
mutations of pjtiious Moms y\dh ( >b u i « <1 M i is-, 
The following vri a h w kn wn lormulu lot iun 
tatmgguiih A on tfn/sf Sti i s 500 put i xnb *i 
minginow, d puts, md i \uh ot <olvlt 1 puls 
lhunumd Puhctly puri lixkuyxtvl, 1 000 puts 
biboraft ot sodi, 660 puts yuy pui t ubmiti ot 
had, .1200 pints oxi U ot in ui^iu t 1 put V 
glass consisting only of tin ovid of tin, lusi 1 is 
luudfoi tin h> tailed Pu isi m di mu mb tluy ut 
the in aust m biillim y t< tlu nil jiiniln n myyly 
made, but tiny soon list tlu u bulb uu y / in mid 
~ Mriss, 7000 puts i ubmiti o! c >ppi i, O'* puts 
glass of antimony 7 puts (,< muf (hi nt d Mi iss 
1200 parts, jjami ot antmiony >S0 puts Puiph of 
( asHiut, d puts binovult ot mm uust > pints 
Jiuhy Stiass 45 pirts bin >\i U <t in di uust l 
part Softjilmt Mr vxs >l»W0puts ovule • I i bilt 
60 jiaitH oxitlt ol mm in 11 puts /ty t 
Stiasy, 1050 puts, gl i s ot uitiinony, 11 jnil'), 
Pm j»it of l issius 1 put 

GKMh DOt 1 ( infdo/ 0> n ti (hi; (> // ) e 
Spot ins ot anti loin dtstnlxd b\ s mt n itm ilists f, 
tue Orvv, but wlm h Ikiiu imtm ot South \tn \ 
only, cannot 1 k tin Oiyv (q y ) ot tin m lints 





Gems hoc (Jb/ftVffe Oi yil 

although it us certainly a nearly allied species. It 
» a heavy, stout animal, about the size of a stag, 
with rough reversed hair on the neck and along 


the ndge of the hack, large pointed ears* ahd 
almost perfectly straight horns, fully two feet 
long, m the plane of the forehead, little diverging, 
and obscurely ringed at the base. The colours 
are harshly contrasted, dark rusty gray above, and 
white On the under parts, separated by a broad 
duk biown or black band, tho head white, with 
bl ick transverse bands , the thighs black, and the 
k gs white 1 1n hoofs are remarkably long, adapted 
to tlu rocky mountainous districts which the animal 
fu quints l'hi (1 B raakis Buck use of its horns as 
huim turns i\en to beat otF the lion It inhabits 
distin ts frit from wood, and is generally found in 
] uisorin nry small herds 

GP MSHOKN, i will knowm organ stop in Gc T 
m in 1 1 r uis tlu pqx s of which nic nude of tin, and 
u< (onu illy sh ip< d, bung much nairower at the 
1 1 n < nd , w Ink at Uu mouth, at the broad end, 
tlu ii in i uh on inh t> rr nilite tho tuning 
it h ts a piculiuly ] ih is ant tom, of a different 
that at tu fiom nthti in open cylinder pipe* or a 
stipptd pipe I hi pitch of the gomshorn is 
<ini illy s tiit tom humtinuo it is 4 feet, and 
in tlu jx dil nig ui 10 hit 

(«r\ I ) \ liMPS (Mm it ainiO originally, and 
up t» tlu turn <f tlu hist bruuh rey olution, the 
mist distinguished i v tli y imps m the auvice of 
tht Bonbon kings whom they formed a sort 
ol body nt ud liii i xnting uuaiigunents, the 
1,1 ml iiiik s constitut i nulituy point and comprise 
lx tli i i\ vlry uul ml xntry a lie force consists 
{iimipiJIy ot sohlu tikmfiom the army, gener 
illy in itt mnt of i ill 1 1 igc m ( and good conduct 
I In nn u muu ninth higln i ]>iy than the rest of 
the limy, ot which bowi\u, tlu corps is a part, 
uni tin y in li it ih in t uts ot nm rgmey to be sent 
on utiyc a< i \ it c Uu gfiuluimts now^ amount 
t> il »ut 25<HI0 im n uul in mt i ustid with the 
autilHiu 1 1 in uiy oi Uu most thluab details of 

\miin* nt 

(IN DI It (1 i i/i id , In m 1 it r/Mwt, qenpn*i 
im kin in (<i unnu is a distinction anioug 
w ids ih pi n bn^ upon six Names applied to the 
in il* s* \ iu sud to lx <t tin mavuhne gender, 
vs nt ui p f those vpplud to tile ft male sex, 
ft i/untw is u muni, junt in woids that are neither 
niMtuliut not himmiu m t es it was tvpreused in 
1 itm mutnuH plinth ‘of nut ht r gender, * Odd 
tiom this phrist gnvmm vruvna hay t come to apkak, 
bonu wh it ineoin etly of this class of words as being 
i»i the in uter gtiukr and hum to reckon three 
gunluH In Bullish, the distinction of gender in 
nouns is chiefly marked m the pronouns substituted 
for tin m In s/it, ?/ < rciuloi, strictly speaking, is 

vpphe vblc i nlv to In mg beings distinguishable as 
m ih and f< m vie , but by the hgure of 8|ieech called 
l\isomiu ation pi y ), luamxnato objects are often 
spokt n of is In vnd di< In tin infancy of language, 
iioyvtyti, when c\cry word was what we should 
noyv t ill a nn t qilior— when i \ery thing that moved 
or yy cs slui to pioduie any cttcct, was conceived as 
vctuatul l>y a conauous will, like that which the 
s]h\ tatoi felt yvithrn himself- every promment or 
inuiesting object m the umverec would be invested i 
with one oi the other sex, atcordmg to tho anabgV ' 
it «uiggt steel In Lattu, accordingly yladiuSyA sWom,^ 
yy vs tons idem! masculine , nuns, a ship, as feou* j 
umt , and pemum, a fiuit or apple, was thought of 
as without sex innnlarly, in yausent and Greek, I 
the greater part of inanimate objects are either 
mastuliuc or feminine, the others being neuter, Xo 
Hebrew, everything is either masculine Idwir 
nine, thei’e being no neuter , and this is the case 1A 
the modem languages derived from the vSfc, 

Italian, French, Bparnsh, and Portuguesa^very^&g j 





masculine, some feminine, and others neuter. Thus families themselves, To render | icreeptibhk to 
at table, A man muat speak of the spoon (der the senses the descent And relationship of Utdk 

n ft» ‘ha,* of the fork (die qabd) os 4 she,’ and vuinal.s, gemalo^cal tables are made use of, whose 
e knife (do* wwr) as ‘it’ Eniftah - in amnganait depend? on the special purposb $)T 
this more rational than any of its concern rs- has which the \ an constructed Usually, however, 
banished the spurious distinctions of gcndci that «iu h tahUs lx nn with the uuheat ancestor (0ei\ 
encumbered the Anglo Saxon like* th* oilier Ten blavmmiUi) u! i Jamil) , from w hom all the known 
torno tongues, and attributes sex. only to living tmmUiM of both mxos arc tioud m the order o| 
beings. decant 1 lie linpoituuo of this bin mb of human 

In the highly mfleete*d language*, there an eutxin knowhdg, , lioxuxer, ix on Imps Ush obvious m a 
terminations dmtmi in c of tin clillcm t gtndoa It sauitilu thin in a legal aspect, while it is oon- 
1 $ probable, indeed, that originally cm r\ noun sub (until about tin \ annus ehuune oi pre 1 1 muons of 
sbautive or odjee tivr , liul a buthv m Ik itiu of tin pel sum lmed on it il or alleged i< l etnmship, mote 
sex, mil or imaginary of tin ol pet d simiinl ibpiaill) in rcgml ti> rights ol suuission The 
although, like other lnfb moos (q x ) these sulhus t irlii^t tru h ol gunalo/v an to In Jound in the 
of gomicrwire m pioeces of time mutdcUd Ixynml muesli il i it il > u» > of tin lui(*cs ot the) old world 
recognition, or m iu m\ eases nlti^etlm moii off \inon*, tin HiIkuk, time \uri puties specially 
The terminations most e h ir k t nstu of tin time ippeuite l t<» <b \w up jam ilogie il tibles The 
genders in Latm ire nns us fan a nrut um pi n ss ol (j\ib iti mi in states uud in particular 
corresponding to tin <«tuk < s, » in Jn a it tin iiwtiiutic n of eoiporitnms ui I ginlas in the 
majority ot the adjectives m b »tli tin s« lingui^s, t wus ilhidnl i vuda si )p* foi genu alogy But 
the genders ire thus make I In I ngli n tin tin ibsane oi aitunni md Liu etiHtio to llitlw* 
gender of a noun die its i nl\ the pa mil pi innmi lit ^ i« it \\m tl « urn oi mtiodiie mg phim dally 
substituted for it m mo t otlm Imam is lln | 1 1 1» * tin 1 1th < tin most inlmilous fables into 


1 1 tt x tin 11th < tin most inlmilous fubles into 


adjectives (unhiding th irtn 1 s) hive dillaait { „* in l! » \ \u i st in \v« ir t ibru iteel ill the nicest 

forms foi the sea r il mbit i use h s u ompli iti n i imj u 1 nth t ds* minim, md f am lives aimed 

in the < ist of mo Ian 1 m mi es it h ist \i bnk in m nnbi >bi n bin, not e»nly to the ngt) of 

Ajiifc ij\ F- ( hub in i in , but * on mm in y ease's, to the heroes 

Of tin tcnniiiitions ebstim 1m d r eml< i e 1 s i v of 1h 1 1 >j u win 'I In liel, howexn is, that 

able m mnde*n 1 ngiidi smu ire pimly 1 xtin, s ualv my fund), howeiei elmtmguiHhid, cun 

as m rjuiutoi, < ttutt , lb f nimm < s i m tine its mo st u < < v < n t<» tin middle e;i the lltlic 
counter is hoiioUtd fr in th in neb mi is tl i \nionMlie e tilm \v oi ks e n ge imilogy aie Huxmr’s 
of ('lassie il origin 1 hi pie \ il nt fe miiiiiu termini. Jurm t/ n/i (Simnnrn l r >J7) and the* genealogical 
turn m (jirmin mu is in i n\ niun, x finnb tables e,t katsmi md Hennings, about the end 
elancci (Fr daHWwo ) , e>t this tin ic u< tv\ anstiims ot tin loth t but tlnae ue rn»t eoineived m a 
m English, m tin jiroMim el rmhn tin fan i f e ' lml m il hpmt \ mole lununenm trr itment of 
and i'uccm «. Gei Juthwnn x fan il ti \ r I Ins xfti tin mbje t w is iniintal in liana by Duehesnc, 
was already m usf m I itm is m r nun i (pi i n i ''i M irtln 11 /m, t lufllet, Lmeelot le lUond, 

(rrg(8), a kmg) , and n ibis him it is used m ( \e mil in In 1 md by Diwelilt kitte ishuwus 


Europe gem r illy to fcminnnse pi< ju r u inn s , e l 
(ieorififur, H dhtlnnua ( atolm 

In sue h pairs as son nltru /f/t r mnn muJ h > \ 


of \ltloif (do el 1 <»7<>) and 'spam of Wittenberg 
(bid 17 U) Mai tin lirst m bum m\ to base gem 
ilo^X * m d » urn ntiiY e adan < Jin p ith e nte re*el 


-ntarr, co<L ?un time is no « ty/iml )j_i< d n 1 itiem I n 1\ than hi l*e» jn^eaihel bv konig, Von 
between tlu wen els the y ut from dinfimt r<xls fmhol liiel qn nil) I v IHibna in )m fhn'tilotjiH 
But with regard to /me, e tin X n 1 »'>ixoii hid ’ <h n Jof d < (4 vol 1 i|> 17^7 17 ti in w edit, 

the) two forms, A (u f o\ thi mile xn 1 tm lor Uu I 17*7 I7b(>) t ulinli I ai/ added ] ilauUnrungnt 

female, and nunt was origin ill \ ejqilu ible t> Intli i (I In id iti mif- I < ip 177<») md »Sonhia (pieHii of 
sexVs, os lu/ise util! ^ (I r m<tr( hah onjiiiilly an i llcmnuk mint (Ivnpenh 1S22-1824) 

officer who had elxargt of the lieises' 1 he eilde tlGitteni in im Ahi*n r/ / hom/fo/fu ((»ott 1788), 
known form of tlie Itutejiuc spe ♦ eh, the < tothie , h ul I Je mi le 1 tlu h nntilie tnitnunt e,f the Hiibiect, 
the two worelH, nut mx, son and w nqatft^ elxugbt r i m ubub b v\ is lollovved b\ Futtcr in his Tnhulw 

Both from the root nut j, to bee t, oi t> in ike ' it ntihifun b\ Korh in liM I'afilt a (h nlaUufufUeH 


Magaths has become in <*cr inatfd in I n. 


ft Sun unuts tl fJuropt ((ter Ikrlin, 


piagus has been lost in the liutonu tongues, but IsOHl uul by \oqtil in Ins ireiuwo fwUni TohelUn, 
it is represented by the ( t It ic r/uir (son I, evuhntly (JXlO) 

from the same root A wf t/unn, wue m Siij« in (,re d I'nlun, tin eln f punted eolhetions e;f 
gamJLfij fathe,r, ami tf>m mother both f rom thr gene ilaie d mi »rrn ition <in the Vtnog*^ Jfarov 
root gan , to gene nte produce flu masculine ag h Inn n fa j and < avrthf The 

form appears in Old (icr as chvmq, m modern ehiet ininuKvript source m in the pubJjt rcevirds, 
Gear, kttmg, m Eng king tin feminine became tin lnrilelie registas, ami tin parish legLsteis of births, 
Greek ggn8 y a woman, as well xs the .Saxon cwtn, in&nugi and de itlm 

Sw. guwna, Old Eng gutnc or guerin, applied to a (HAiJiAL ie.t n bjums e,rem), in the Homan 
woman generally, and the' modem, guem, the. chief ( itlndn ( Inueli, the sujircnir head, under the* pope, 
f. Woman of the land of f hr «ggre^at*d eommumties tin oughout Chris 

'* GjpNBALOGY (Ut nd (tt 'jrtualnqm , from t. ml m lielon^int' to t n order Tbo COVem- 

Gr genot, race, and lo<ioh disjoins ) is the name mg authorities of tin monastic orders no the Homan 
applied to the science of the origin, sapience, and Catholie ( hu eh n»a\ be irrangai in three classes t 


affinities of families. Although in itseh it is I (1 ) f Ihc superiois oi iricMielad convents or con^ 

" twjt of sufficient importance U» rank a-s an indc mum in a < ill* el in diftermt ordem* bvjbho vat^JXh 
pendent science, yet m so far as it has to do with u imf*8 ot «ablx»t prim, rector, guardian, «C< , (&) The 
fsmaikable and influential families, it fejrms a very prov inr mis, who Have authonty over all the convents 
important port of history It naturally divides of an f ntiro jircnuru e— the* provinces, in the ma#Aidws 
mm ihto two parts, theoretical and practical sense of the word, being usually wincvtimp M to 


Tim toper embrabes the principles on 


the j local limit* with the several kingdoms ip , 




GENERAX* AGENT— GENERAL Ofifffim 


tho orrW is established , (&) The general to whom also a lien for the amount due to them on the 
not only each member of the order, but all the general balance of their accounts. But it ha* been 
vinous officials of every rank, are absolutely sublet held that fullers are not entitled to this privilege, 
The general is usually elected commonly by tho Konev Hart, 8 Taunt 499 The right of wharfingers 
general chapter of the order, which, m the majority also is not clear m all cases, Holderneea v Coltimson, 
of orders, consists propci ly of tlu provincials , with 7 Barm and Ores 212 In regard to earners, there 
whom, however, are commonly associated the heads has been much dispute whether, by the usage of 


of the mme important nion internes, as also tin | trade, they have r 
superiors of certain subdivisions of piovincts 'Lhi to them , but the 
office of general in most onlus is hfltl lor thm tli it thc\ have 


trade, tliey have r general lien over goods intrusted 
to them , but the prevailing opinion appears to be 
th it thc\ have The master of a ship has no hen 


years In that of tin fruits it is foi lift , but m on the v osst 1 or her freight for his disbursements on 
alL, the deetion of tlu guard ihipt<r must 1>< lor it count, but now he has the same ken for his 
confirmed by tin pope In mo it on lew, too thin is wigm as i piaratn has, 17 and 18 Viet, c 104, & 
assigned to the gcncnl a (omulbu {odmonifot) or 101 By 0 Geo IV c 04, it w piovided that any 
associate {aornm), who hovu u i is only mtitbd [u rsm in whose name goods aie shipped shall be 
to ail vise, but Ins no inthoiily to miitiol tlu duuitd to lu tlu owmr so far as to entitle the 
superior Tin guurd dso is Mippoid 1o <i>n«ult rouhignti to i lu u foi any advances made for the 
with and to mun n ports tiom tlu various lot il usi oi mnhptrsons pu* Milt d the conflignees had no 
supcnoiH 11< sitids, if iuc<ssu>, i Msiir>i to'iiotiM iv Ju il Hu idvanicwis made that they were 
UK) mu* into p utn ill u (bust s,<u to i« port upon sm h | not tin tiu. owmra As i In n ri sis upon the right 
inntiimiNUs is miv uiisi uul lu lmld i « < u* i tl j t « » rttun pos^isiiou it ih lost by abandonment of 
iliapUx of thi nidi i it t if ( d turn i, which difh j tin possi ssion of tin goods 


U< fouling to tin img< 


In Siotl md a smiiJai light exists, under the title 


genual is ivinpt fiom <jnsiojnl junsdu turn, bung | of lb tuition (q v) Su also Lu n, and HYPOTHEC, 
suhjid to the imnuMliiti jutisdi. turn oi tin pop< i G1ALRYL OFFICER is an officer of tho 


an officer of tho 


himself ib 1 1 side h m lb‘ini wluu In uijoys ^ n , 1 t ] s t ill of m airnv to whom is intrusted the 
eirtain pnulogcs, tlu mod impoil mt nt whnhis tumnaiul of i body of men not U ss in strength than 


tho light to 'lit and voh W’th tin bishops in i nJun,ide(q \ ) lr i annv of veiy large proper 

gi neial ( ouni il of tin ihunh turns, tlu noimd si net of lommand would bo 

GENERAL AGENT m \( im IVlv ii u tin follow m«' the _uiud commanding m chief, 
AM) \(]\i guiualissimo, oi hi Id marsh il would command 

(iESKlU Ij ASSKMUI.Y K.< Kninn, th ' "'; >K l->r< < , tlu po... r.ls vumW haw so^rate 
p \ <t» pn d in nu » tho In utenant guierals, wings of 

J,N i ( thosi to lptdonnx tho majoi guierals, divisions 

GENERAL < OFN( IL S* Fi n v Gimncii j ) 1( wmgi , and btigubu guiu ils, brigades in tho 

GENERAL DHIU ItRIR m h ngli h jdi uhm% divisions Inpiutm however, an um> is rarely 
was a Dumutu m v) withoui sin w mo Hpmil luge < lu.ugli to alh.w nt this c\ ict scheme of a 

cause Whin the obp . tn*n to tin ph nling was tor | miht uv luu uehy bung htrutlv fairndout 


want of form a spin i d dunum i w is mussirv | In I'lie Lntish suviu rnlomls Income major 
but where tlu d«fut vv u m suMium i g. nual j u nu its b x< « pt m e isi a ot si hi turn im very d» 

duuuiier w is mithumt Bv tin ( ommon 1 aw , tmguishul m i vki ) in man ot minority, provided 

prm edure \il (Itv»J) npuid dunumis luu b, ui j* uhlns scrv.d on full pay fm i certain number of 
ftbolishi d and tin elutim turn Ins u ih« d (o < \ist \* ire pi.unntwn to lu lu ultnint guurils aud 
4 , tl Lirn ,, , , , , ■! ^uiu als follows m c\ai f older ol seniority From 

(rEN Eh XL INS1 > l< ♦ in 1'iigJm y i u m*. is j t j K ] ls t juomotion to tlu exceptional iunk of field- 
form in wlmh tin dih.idint ti miv. i or mots with 1)nrsh t] 1M onb m d in i uc mst me es by the special 
a simple ih mil tin wlmh all. g i mns oi u pnn t twmj <,i the sovuugn, who npiesents m iierson 

ujvd tact on w Inch tin plnntill till* * m usiie ir jy 1( Sl ,h command ami jmssi sses the patronage of all 

atiun thus, m mti.mx touiul . <1 oil wmnijf. th< th( lllul |„ ue , f„ addition to th.> colonels who 

Rinuil issui is >"t (iinltv 111 1 « turns ot debt, )„ (omt ,, ft,, tm Ronct ils, olhiors who have retired 

th it tlu dt 1. mla.it m 1 , . IN .S mdi hied in i< turns ( , u h llt t> at e ull( , llin(Mls ot the „ car eei a nn by 

on a di id O, hond von ' i l tint it is not ,, m „ nty t „ , ht . rank of gul , ral olhcers but they 

the deed of th. ill I. iidaiit l ndn tins issue the . ., nt mu.. iu.Un ithstaiuluiR to leccive only the hatf- 
clef.ndant inn mm. tint lu m n< i , s. . ut.dt ,, th , rank , n wh nh thev retired With regard 

de.d, hut not tli it it is hid in |>oml ot 1 » In „ mHmrUl(m plural olhcers hold 1C4 honorary 
crimimtl/ni«i rthiii/' th. u m . si ism., i , Nottsu.ltv ( „]„ udut , of ugimints, vorth, uith few exception*, 

bv winch jih » ■» it unit ui u r mi . . v 1 H < i 1000 . a. li pi i mnuiii and the remainder receive 

not hating tlu pmiW ot pu. tp. > 1' « 0 t UAK, a j.ar, ‘ ‘ ‘ ' 

ftnaiRii. .1 upon tin .indictment lor tic »son, fel.mt , t|le , ds ^ 6 , V a ° d ’ 

O' pirnc t is deenud to lute pu. lnmsil. upon th. , £ aIld Al r>3 a day 

eountiy for trial V\h..e a m.somr nut. to i u Thl9 ply „ r<tel , P fl 
plead, a ph * of hot Guilty may he cot. red tor him ,„ lt ‘ llo . ed actively « 


not Having tlu jiri\uu» or 1 11 r i ^ , unaHinhtd ymy oi l OIK) a j tar, if they have been in 

anaigmd upon an\ mdntmtnf lor tn won frlom , the ^ uards 1 u %l a Jy a> , jf m the artdlery dir 

oi pirnc \ is dtemid to luxe pm must l H H,n * | tngintei-s , and Al, 5s a day, if pre\ lously m the 

eountiy for trial [* ,e a P nsomr ' ° I lm. This pay is received during non activity, 

plead a pi; a of Not Guilty may be ente red lor lnm | |(Ut ^ h< „ ftCtlV ely a general receives, K 

7 and 8 Geo IV c liuhr tho 1 M 1 - ° - j uldition, £\ 13* 9d a day, a lieutenant-general, 

Guilty, tlm prisoner is entitle d to giv o m ovidonei ^ l5s m , aud ft mAJ * T mlf £lf 17 \ n T 

not only everything which negatives i« c ge lu sides various allowances, f Jho only general^ 

but also all matter of excuse or justification. commands m the British service are, during peace, 

GENERAL LIEN, m English Law, is the right ! the commands m chief of the army generally and * 
which a party has to rituu a\ battel as security lor ot th*’ fon.c m India. According to the estimates 
the paMnent, not onl> of the particular article, but for IS62— 1863, there are 8 lieutenant generals, 20 
of any hal ince that maj be due ou general account majoi generals, and 10 brigadier generals employed 
in the same f lino of business. General liens do not actively, exclusive of the numbers serving with the 
exist at common law, but depend upon agreement, army m India. The last-named rank is only a 
either i xnross or implu d, or upon the usage of temjK>rary one in the English service, conferred very 
trade Thus, attomej s have a lien for the balance commonly on the senior regimental officer of tM, 
of their ^accounts over the papers of their clients, corps composing the brigade during duty an bfjbvh 

Bankers, factors, warehousemen, and others, have diet he receives £1, 8« 6cL a day in audition to 

wo , i t 




GENERAL 8MP— GENERALISATION. 


regimental or other pay Captain-general ii a rank thenuefrea. They tuppoee, farther, iluA m mb 
T *®y y* ooater«aw the aovel^wbo hold, no beyoudwhM £ta*KA m 

it ex ojjictOm There hoe been no captain-general* other lying of so many aifTermg objects^ namely, that they 
than the sovereign, during the present century do agree ui the point in question No other matter 
GENERAL SHIP, is a shin which has been 401 b ? h< f °? disbelief is presented In the notUm ol 
advertised by the owners to lake goods from a ™mdness hut Uut certain things have boon Ortttt- 
particular port at a particular time, ami which is If ^d, and lnio becn found to igieo in poese^Ag 
not Under any special amtiaot t* pirheular ran- , th * » ttri, . n,tc fu Atkxmyi toform a genera# notooA, 
chants. The owners, m this <ase, cnWi separately OI \ to 11,aik 1 l lro l H » ot ftttaLhll J8 filing m 
with each merchant who applm to them to i onvty x *il5 u ' , 1 1 J a l m \ l l J ! u ! (> ) ,in(e ,llJt4 absurdity , and 
his goods to the shins destination Ihe r uitrart . \ h ' * b ! H * tr < t<b (>i nmunnation we Blight 

between the owners, or the mastu utmg m thurf * H °l' b th ' tMih v, , th ‘humnuil ‘d.jects and find 
bchait, and the propnrtois of th« goods, »m> iii 1 tlm “J ™ W11 ? il }' ni ’ ' (t smli gcneiahtiw could 
the case of gui.ral ship U nUblish.d by puoh ll< 4 1u lutl, ;dfd *»y 1™“*' icasomng, it 
evidence, and, unhid tlicrt is nifU my other ,H sunu .1, tbit wh.jotr a pimril mopoiiy 1* 
writing on the subjirt bpmd th. iuU . rtisenu nt s l KUli * a the. nu things m nituio having tins 
and the bill oi lading In g.iural slop tin mastu 1””!* ^ ? , l4k ,/ >thu4 tlut n “ ke U P 

being intrusted b\ tin own. is with hill p >wn to “ k " ' ,,,, * * 

contract for ami takt in g oils no i^Hinnnt fm 


tin total Gnu \ h nMii t i»i < n Ii 

Hut tin oth< i kind il 1 1 n< mbs ition introduces 


freight which un -me mi, lm< m«l. v.tl. tin I* !>»/ m ' t »» ilh nt h1.uk \V hui of 

t in... , 1 , 111 , .ir. .1 id< iitityinj a pr mk rtv wi nh nfcity n union ot <wh 


owners, mdc pemlintly 1 him will b, iffutud to »‘h utitying a pr M k rt> wi nlintih 
smiie room u. th. m^s. 1 Ml n h . mimiits *i ,M , * wt,n ll t 1>* ‘»J>^ H i< - , it im 


ims to be set n not 


o< unuii III l/U« lit K II t IM III, III, , 1,1 ,1 Pi A, 

must be mt.nutul to tin roaslti ... tl..« utingfi i'» '.ly «t.ai» Ml.. . . ......<m C. itun. , a.e cont.Uy 

him on lioiml h.fnn h, lnsu.uu. t In i k l,t t,u th. n " , " 1 1 , tlu '»<"» *>»t vihotli.r tha 

uhLlevtasil }iy hi. h mini, iii n , . m. nu mil l "' «>» lie Uh. s ph< . Ph.lN when 

be Hcurml nv. r th. ... .. 1. ml «l. . b,.„ L , l.„ , ,. ,,h 1,1 ‘ '< ‘ l ' < 1 <•'; r the w« 


CVPT> }»eison wlir m u ihip i * xls • u In ir I, « 1 nn\ 
iltuation in li. i It sit imf n mil thf \ will b< li ibli 


to the ehipy * 1 , 1 . .1 n < ll tin ov.ii ih ot « ,ml " 1,U ^ , ' x <l"»>us tint twu. i <lnv «ie 
gr tiLinl h1i.ii 1i*u n K it.s ,1 In, ,, 1 ,.ml 1 „ n H 1 “ h " u,,, ,,< V“ ,on G'J" ^ we 

particular port th y nmrt _,y. mi, ,i„ „,t„, to ' u " < ‘ ,s 1 ' V' 1 U ' Vh ’ n ' l,,m 

eyeiy prison «l.r iy .hip . . ..to !„ 1„ lr I, , t any «*' >' >ti . m . y «li, re theo.m- 

n/ lilwi n tin ti li i mil the positnms of the 


iiwiatJon m in i ktuimt n niat'u\ win Im luhii . , .. a . 1 * 

foith. CPUS <|mm.s ot „.J, t... ml,. I,1 Ih’“ “ ll " 1 *'V". T .mm ..I. , yyc attain to 

Com , 4tt, Slnw a lit ion \l.i ,1 ... s „ , ,, '>•>",* 1 " ‘‘ *'" W ' Jlld 1 u ‘ ,on 

it jo r t m lit m ii ( in t ly ui tin m i in lU « om HBoudrnoo 


2 J 3 1 1 1 In \ i n (m r ly m tin a< i ui \U i urn spoudenoo 

4 **' of ijin id n »t i m with tin }» irtif uUr oIijk ts, hut 

GENERAL VfRDft T s \itj| i Ir i i Jn th hiih my (1 tin ( >u]uiutum hitween two 
(iKNLRAUS \ TION On (t|> n n i it th. <h tin t |inputu< that tin omimnii of one 
wroilrl 1< -ids us to ru > s ni t u it inly it \ ui ty, sli di dw fount vs cviluiu f*f thf othf r The 


but also nmn. rous mstmus of \ji rnunt m 1)1 
midst of tin \ in t\ Wi 1 > n t » ill tin i nti »u 


ililhnnt AM|utHoi t li ih lu^liu opi ration hi\egi\ui 
In i ti m tier k u k of di si mitions, (ontraHtnig 


limp of the sum lul an i^nuinnt it is only wh n, witli this n dio\o for th mnphi opt r it inn , 

amid difltrtnu of a (onij mm ut vi too m tin n in Inin ti 11 l ml in. tin (»< m 1 »h« if ion Con 
a . ommon li ituif tint nil attmti u is w ik n 1, | m Hi ]» iti Mhrmition Ihop »sition Judgin. nt, 
and om mind intiusti l ^ m tun i tli f nun n I iw Or l i ot N dun I lu si dl mxolvi truth or 
fiature in i nuinhu t ^ uvu bj <1^* is l\i us tds<li >1, m ismu h i In y di jit tuul to gin us 


a ud uim<rs«ili\ n tin 1 is win n w ihntity tin i ] »» div. 
round form amid t illdispmtu ft i/< < d uu ml fluu s \w 
substance \t <»Uu i turns tli i t ml I mi i si d s ut ni 


if sm in that wlimui wi jind one 
. 11 (ml mu othfi tiling |nsfiifc or 

in l l< <rud lid tlunhy t mil ipnto our 


obsemed by tlu mi unit it did m no tint it his m in In tl < \j 1 1 n ( G tin fouis of nituii 


lam for v ,f( unp r..n 1 tin f ill . f i st >m was unuil n tion i m oft n hi ixpunstd m a single 

nevei auswctid, Ixfoii tlu tun f Niwt.n t ha\ w rd tin v un ih tlu pirt of hjuiU that names 

anything m com im n with the in >t ions of tli moon both puti llu Gjiits mil gi m i \1 notionH A 

and plan etH VN lu u w ho tlu 1 line pj< p* it> or gnuiil j i >) * siti n ih a (ompliti thought, and 


effect repeated umh r p*< it i xru ty i t umm st aju i s 
and adjunitH, dul wh n wi mlu Hi by i nanif ir 

, f t A I 1 it - i .... 7 i 


jtijun s i Hinti mi for its inundation, it involves 
tli * ih d ig with tin noun Ilf it ih a notion, 


otherwise t hit this agi dint nt f\nds wc iii. sulto md w <» im I i^lil but wlvn wi unit< the two m the 
mark out a gennnf or gnuiilisid j>r jmi!\,oi fut , ill rmitionthd luati^tlu ( m4< of light, wr ludn ate 
while the individual infitauciH an mu d tin ‘■oir thin r th it h triu u f dw that m iy b. jiroved 
pct£ticularti t on which the i thti w gi umd< d oi di^jin vid 1 . In v< d m d tik 1 

To understand tlu full inf ailing >f g f m i vnsation, I his login r I ini if u nil it mu is treated of 
and the questions tlnrewith competed, wt rnuht umh r I sou i ion On *Ju othrr ml sirnphi form, 
advert to the dwtinit urn lx twef n two nujiles of the i f. v fuitlu r ( xphn ilions in uM«d hen Jn the 
operation. In the om, wc gencrihsi m indnulud jKiiti n . f fr rim ng i gi m ral notion the first step 
or isolated projhiity —aj>iouiidni ss whiti m ss, w» lght, ih sound » ng of the nituif if ( lawuhcition Wij 
attraction, justice— and assign what wc think tin must aasirui h in oui in w a numhir of particular 
exact nature of the common baton thus singled out obp. ts, hung moved to bring them together by the 
A number of designations hivi liecn giv*n to this attrutn lxm i or association of mmilanty The 
process, according to the pirtnulir htigc in the objMts 1hu« as ambled are a eh«>a In Natural 
Operation most specially takui into view , these arc Ifistoiv lor rxarnplf , we bring to^fdlirr in the mmd 
Glassification, General Notion, G* nerol Term, Defin all thf quodnijncls that wc have ever had any 
ition, Abstraction, Concept or Conci ption. Idea knowledge oi, and the «wray constitutes a class, 
They all suppose that wc have a plurality of objects J gr lunded on the peculiarity of walking on All faulty, 
with agreeing properties, and that agreement has Another t la?s is m ide up of the animals that fly in 
been taken notice of, and embodied m such a form, the air , a third, A those that Iivu in the sea. By 
that the mind can deal with it to tlu neglect of the \ such successive groupings of creatures that hsiraa 
tyherein. the particular thuigs dficr among j kindred nature in one or more respect^ we gr Aduafly 



GENBRALISATIOK , * t 


include the whole of the animal kingdom known (which would bo to contradict the vtrf essence of 
to us in a series of classifications, whfreby method generalisation, namely, liken*?) amangr uiwkene&m), 
and order are introduced into the otherwise hetero- we must still grant to the mind the power of attend- 
gen f oua mass So in plants and minerals, and all mg in thought to what is common, nerfeotmg^for 
through nature According aa likewise# have been the tune the disagreements. Wo can. think of afl 
discerned in the constituent parts of the univ erse of the consequences of the circular figure, without 
things, the individuals an plated with those t edited L i* cully attending to the other peculiarities of any 
to thorn, and a great simplilm itiou of vnw and I individual circle This abstractive process is per- 
extension of knowli dgo art the re suits For it formed m different ways, according to the nature of 
happens very frequently, that likeness m one point tin Hubjtci In gconu try, for example, we can draw 
is aciompanu d with Jikun ss m otln r jxnnts, ho thit dugrams that ait little otlur than naked form*, 
wo can coupli scvtrd pit iihanticH te»githtr, mil alth ugh wt must mike them of a definite S«e , 
rise to general triiUiH is well ik generil notit in dml in *<mt* mpl itmg 11i< sc , we ire c Habit'd to think 
When a < lassihc itiou has bun urivttl nt th it h uls tf him without Mibstam* Wt cannot USe this 


to thui consequent vu j>ut i inor thin mduiuy 
value upon it , w t considti tint we luv* st l/ul upon 
some fundame nt il and pit mnt p mt of iinni 


tf him without Mibstam* Wt cannot USe this 
in thol in Js itm d History wt cannot form a Con 
1 1 pti iii tf t bud by i diagnm that gives nothing 
but wh if ib * omnu n t<» all buds If wc are reason 


blance, some thing tint (oums tin most esstntril ing ii(M»n th' pmpirtns ot tlu tlivh wo may first 
nature of the objtt Is tin siiutl in 1 wt irt u us t til into vu vv sonu < m oh an t y ample, say a pigoou, 
tomed to style tin group th if o insi s i h i f m tl lrom <tnsidtiin„ v huh wt ( m go ho fai a» to note 
or a phUonophtmt (J.ismIk itiou 'J lu in ingiiig of tlu common pt cul untie s < f fiutlR-rs, w ings, bill, &c , 
animals auotdmg t> tlu thunnt tlu \ In i m is uul wlun vu luv* completed the dcsciiption, we 
land, watu, in, flo \< i \ obvious to flu first * I we iu j mu *\u in out mind a number of othci birds, to 
has gjvtri plait to one found* 1 on < tlu i hinds ti so fhit vu I ivi not nnutioutd points special to 
likeness n um I > , fb* timtuii < t Uu sktl*t«»u t*u i gom In fut vu must li tu within call the 


and th< modi of limgm.' i >rth 


young it be in tr juoud tb if i u it*) numb* » ot n isingimiilly iiqieitm., it 


of tlu immbiii ot thi tHss, if we would 


important nttnbutes in bound up with tlu si 
chaifti tinstu s thin with tlu elumnt tint tlu 
animals inhibit Si < Mills / 0*71*, book iv ihip 7 


i hi i k< d iml (iiiiuti d our 
v\i i an * ml otly tlu ab,tra< 
widi ottummt m oui ^ 


\fttrwe have thus 
,i m r ilist d description, 
idea m a form of very 
al u isonmgs, namely. 


llu fo lining ot n elass h ms to tlu ndoptu n if i’ i uibil stitt mint ot tin < nnmoii attributes 


(Hass ‘Naim, in otlur word 


i/mnal tuntu 


his of this, wt may otten diipiii 4 ** 4 with the 


wlm h ih i n mu ipplu ibh t<> iviiy uidividuil In tin mu to tlu p utu uiais, except to know the 
numbci yf tin dim m t onstepit n< i <«i In midi r | pietist uu linin' ot t he lan'int'e which meaning is 
fitoiwl to iqniM no nun thin tLn y all luvi m still si me smt il g nr nil i mception of the objects 
common Thuswi Juv* tlu mini nmnd’ to i spit s i Wt must lnu a guuial notion of teathus, and 
all round objictn omitting vuy return i t oflui ot tlu striu tun ot tlu bill in birds, upon the plan 


peculiarities tbit miv uttuH to Hum So tin 
nanus ‘bird ‘hiatli ^ alt me ip] lu ibh ihk* 
to avast iiuiiiIh) i»t mdiinlu il tilings Wlun tlu 
gcneial name Jus bun th v is» l, wi tin bv nu ms 


ibov lmulimud of liolihug m the nund some 
ltv]m d instant* subjt ct to eomction by a com- 
pmsonif ill tin mst um s < oming tuuhi thi genius. 
n ) tint m joint ot t id, n> grim'd reasoning has 


of it fificah of all tlu p u tu ul u s m om bn it h on nri bttn inuntrd to yupmuih tot illy this refer 
condition that vu mtuid only to uln to tin ]»oints r in < t> tfn juitimlirs th« formal reasoning* of 


of community 

The prrxess < allrd \bsti u turn is tm flu i iniplud 


mitluiunti s n pun us still to hivo iu the mind 
r iu i dr quantitv or otu thing is equal to, greater 


Win u we bung tig* tin i oi roiistitul* i < 1 us in thin orlissthin anotln i 


virtue of n pi* v ulin^ u Rem)*) mu vu u< saul ti 
‘ abstra* t tiom the liulividuils *\ lytlun *lsi 
ejerept tin points *>t ngmimnt In tin hin^u igc of 
»Su \\ H uu litem vu att nt? to the like mss mid 
abstrad th* dithumes I lit in turn tint wt lnvt 
of tin common epiality is it rim 1 by the sum 


it mb) mu vu u* saul ti . 'Jins* r< m uks h id us to tin nature of Definition, 
lividuils *\ lytlun ilsi whuhisoiu of th* mipoi tant d< signdfkons growing 
imnt in tin iiiium igc of 1 out of th* ipditionot guntaliMiig To define, is 
t tut tu the like mss mid to limit hi ttk ami sju'cify the. exact compass of the 
I he m turn th it wt lnv e juop* rtu s common to i class Usually this u done 
is it rim 1 by the sum by mt ans of 1 uiguagi , but m reality it is, and must 


philosopher tin ( omejit but it h is bun umis! to li dim* bv a lift lenct , ducct or remote, to the 
employ the pin u* ibstiution’ oi * ilstiaet ul* i 1 vnrtit tilars the mst Ives This ltfercnce frequently 
for the satin pm post, iltlum^h i ptiuisum e»t the hu the ip]K nance of being dispensed wuih. The 

eoimmm it a> m is th it many gt rnral notions arc compounded 


original applie iti >n d tint wold 


attnimto of round bodies, tlu imm l lutire oi *>t others uul w* can understanel the compOBtt* 
form, is the concept oi tin il sti \ t id* i ol rmnd notion fiom it> t oni|Kiacut8, without going further , 
ness The prune dm u tu ot tlm* nu nt il * It m nt tint is, without producing particulars Thus, a 
or process has bun imidi disputed m philosophy, enth in tin abstract might U made intelligible by 
tlicio bung three differ* nt Mtts that have gi wn p unting to a number of concrete circles, such as are 
up m connection with it , the Kt ihsts ISoimmlists eh iwn m km lid , wo should then have to impress 
and Conceptual inks The Jv< ilists give ui aduil on oui minds a Biifficicnt number of these to prevent 
indqicndcut existence to the pro to tv p* s ot oui m lnmevir associating wuth the general idea any 
general notions, maintaining that npait fi om nil one sl*l, or uiy one colour of the outline (whi<& 
circular lxxlics tiicre existed m natuu a ureul u must l>e drawm in black, reel, blue, or some other 


/ona, having no other attribute soever hkcaeiidi k *1U U«v VUWV w i'-wj gvuui «u 4 

of Euclid bereft of tlio wtuid lnu i((]mnd to mark 1 tins must l>c nothing less than a multitude of 
the figure to the eye The Nonunalihts considered cirdes, wluch the mind ajiprehcnds by turns, so m 
that Hie only geueral thing was the common name , , to lx sure of never affirming any attribute ae cpui*q 
the Conccptualists allowed a ment.il existence to i num that is in fact peculiar to one or a few. Bat" 
the cenendised attributes, but no more (Sir W the e onccpt circle, can be got at m another if 
Haimlton ? s Metaphysics vol 11 p 2%.) The last w c d< terminc first what is called a 4 point 1 in 
are, no doubt, near the truth , for although we can 1 and a ‘ line ' proceeding from that pomt, and 
not, with Flato, affirm the existence in nature of . to revolve around it, the other extremity ot ' #» 

\ 4 generals' that have no embodiment m particulars j revolving line will mark a course which if a (fEfttyfc 


No one circle is really the general notion : 


OENUBATIOK 


Here, if we possess ourselves of the simple notions 
or concepts, Point, Line, Revolution, we may attain 
to the notion, Circle, without examining actual 
circles in the concrete So we may detine an oval, 
or dlijpse, and many other figures This practice of 
referring to a simpler order ut conn pts for the con- 
stituents of a given one, is the mam fuiu tiou ot the 
Definition, which applies, tliciefoio, to complex 
notions, and not to sinh as arc ultimate, or simple 
in the extreme eh gre't To th lint in the 1 ist resort, 
we must tome to quoting the p irt u nlais \\ e cannot 
define a lint by «ui\ thing nmn * It tm ut irv T o « i\ , 
with Euehd, tint it is length without brt with, is no j 
assistant c, as ut must still go t<> our e vpeiu mt for 
ex unplea of length , mil b ngtli is not i nmn simple I 
idea than lint hung in fict hut uiollui wind for I 
the same thing Ne \t t the lei>s it has been often j 
supposed th it tlu n ire g< iu i d notions md< peiide ut i 
of all t xpe in iu o, or n t< mu * to pirtuulus tlu 
form commonly ;nm to the found itums of tlu 1 
sen uce tit ui itlu m itn s h w mg fivound this \ m\ 

I he n.inn gt mis is also eoiiueitcd with the { 
prese lit huhjt ct It is Co h lative with motile i word,' 
‘ajiecics/ which, liowiui n itsi If to soitu t xtt nt 
a gi ne i ilisatioii foi mu sp*eu** s consult n<l to J 
have mdiudu ds undti it 1 hm in /oology ftu is I 
a genus oi amm ils vnd tin Imn tiger, t it At , m 1 
among il« sp < »« ^ t hut < u h tif then, -.p<< us I*, tlu 1 
generalisation of an mimm* » ihh mnnU i oi mdi | 
\uiual lions tigeis A< tilth mig eon mb r ihlv fmm , 
oin anotlu!,so tint to e\pn c s tin spnns w • irt | 
Still obliged to h u KComti to tin oj • itious of, 
comparison, eb-tiution mddt find uni < enu* and | 
spines, tliiu Ion mtiodnu to us tlu exist* mi of I 
sucmsmm gum ill it urn i mm uni linin extensive J 
in tlmr range ot iiyiu itnm, »ml p<*«,s, smg in J 
(onsttpumt, i sm dh r amount of molmt^ or | 
community of f« ttviu (xt e I mission) ! 

GENERATION N« Kiiuominos 
GENERATION \ ft mi in w • m M itlum tin s | 
One geomtfciual figure is h ud to In u in i ite d 1»\ 1 
anothci, win n product d oi fonm d b} in opt i item i 
iforfoimed upon tlu «»tlu r lhus koiu is tg milled ! 
b\ 111 dung Iiicht m hdtnmje r«\t»h( ihoul mu ( 
of its sides i<l|(Minn r tlu r i ^Iit mjt m m »\i In 
arithmetic, in tlu sun w e\ i iiuxuli* i h sin! to )« 
gene rate d w Ji< u pioduud b\ m opi r it uni p» rhomi d | 
on one oj molt nthu riunihe rs 1 ltu ffi is g< rn i ift d 
l>y the involution ot <> tti tlu 2d powM, t«r hv tlu I 
multiplication ot 4 arid <1 | 

fiLNRRAriON Itiinvi n, imm , 
DoiTKIM n> IHi i 

GENERATION I r »m tlu t ith. si 

period to tin t( munition oj tin middh ages no mu i 
called in quorum tlu dor turn that, undti tertam i 
favourable t omhtions, of vvlm h j-utr* f u turn w is oru 1 
of the most impoi tint uhidoIm might lx prodin <d] 
Without parents Vn iximandt r and J nipt doth s 
aftnbutm to this form oi gnnritnm dl the In mg 
beings which hist peophd the gh»ht \rn*totl , ( 
without committing linn s If to so gem ml a view, 
maintains thufc inumls ik hohu turn s formed in 
putrefying soil, sorrn time * in pi mt« anti sonu turn s 
in the fluids of other animds and la>« down the 
following general principle, ‘that every dry sub ! 
stance which become** moist and every moist bod\ 
which is dned, produces living creatures provided 
it i* fit fornoeinsning them * Jin m wsof Lm re tun I 
on thie subject are* shewn m tlu following linea 

NTonne vuks qunecunqur mo rfU fhndoejue liquoro 

Corpora tabqgnnt, in parva anunaLia verti * 

And Pliny mam tarns that ‘qua dam gicnuntnr ox 
non genitia, ri sine uilA siindi origin t 1 Yirgd s 
directions for the production of btea arc known to j 

1* 


every reader of the Otarytcs, and an expression 
in tho Book of Judges (xiv, 14) probably points 
to a similar opinion 

Passing from classical times to tho later jwenod 
of tho nmldlc ages, ami the two succeeding eett- 
tunes, we may t junto amongst the advocates of this 
them Gird in —who, in his trt'atise l)v Subtihtate 
(1 r G2), assents th it water < ngemh is fishes, and tliat 
min\ inunils ^>nng fiom lumentatum Aldro- 
Muulus Luttus, fiisscndi, Ntah^tr, Van Helmont, 
who give s *.jh t id liistruifioim ft»r the artificial pro 
rim turn of mu i and Knehei who m his Jlftimhi* 
^ubftnnnt u* (in flu clujiUr ‘ l)t l^iusjienma 
Kuum ) elisitihts, md ietudl\ figures, certain 
unim ds vchuh \i«it jirodmol under his own c^yos 
hv the ti msfonninf uiftuem « ot vv il< i on fiugmuita 
<•1 tlu st i ms of difle k nt ]>1 infs f 

Iicdi flic cihhiitol It dian nuiui dist, vvhoM^ 
r* f>( runt nt\ on (ht ( r<n<uition of JntutH weie pub 
lislud m l(»hS m i ms t(> h ive In e n tlu first opponent 
tint tin doitnin oi *']i ml im*nus gi Herat ion i nc oun 
tend In this woik, lie piove s t h it Du' worms and 
insects whu h nppt u in <h e 1 } ing MihutimeH ire 
in n iht % th vt Sopol fioin eggs «h p»»8ited hi tlu>»e 
suhstnues b\ tin junnts Ltii\unlunk, \alhs 
mdi, Summit id mi md olhe i eminent nitmilists, 
soon eoutnlmtol idditumil lots md atgunuuts 
m 1 iv oiu ot K( ells vu w md n fioiutho time ot 
Kuh to tlu pit suit di\ tin tide <»1 ojunitm Ilia 
itmiillv tunud Htioiigly i^mist tlu eloetrim in 
epustum, it is mini « miv ti> < it r> tlu liidorn il 
hkt tt b furl he i 

J lu ento/io li«v\e<\ti etuifimu »1 to In i great 
stumbling blot k \\ Iu ii ’ siys JiottHioi Ouem, 
‘llu ♦ nt « zoologist < ontc llljll lit l] lilt fit nut (i\‘tl to 
tlu ini* j-tnie with its urn in it< tl mel f»iu tmuUM In oel 
hum d m tin mucoiiH mt mbi mi , iooh d to tlu upot, 
md imh hi tg iiouimlmu nt like a plmt whin lut 
b iu tin )lu^gish lir^toinn (or fluki ) idlu ling by it« 
Htukei to tlu hi ions im min line ot i < lose d int< i u il 
(ivttv, lu mtuidk cd e <1 lnmselt how tlu v got 
tlu it , mt) finding no obvious i-oJution to tlu dilh 
t u It v t tt the ti uisit on tfu put oi m ii unim ils, lie 
ve is di i\ e il to tlu livpollu i*^ ot sjtoiif me oil e junl 
tti mi to ol \ « tlu dilluiiih It i -i no veoiult i lliat 
hiulolplll I ISOs) Old jiMlllrUt (JS24I VI Jut slmiu il 
tll< « nto/t lltJul is 11 it lit lint 1 llj 111 J»ll\ Mjulogl ,tH, 
should li 1 \ lit • 1J letl to Ippl\ to till 111 111! eORy 
txjrluniion ve lm li \)j to* it lief ^nui ten the 
t toning into hi ng ol ill kind to V < mu a w/ tiiit 
lluv vvtie ij out mt nidi gun r did \o ofhci 
< \|)lm iIkjIi m tlu tlu n iddt of tlu knowledge <»f 
tlu 04 \e lop lit lit Ilf th) tnlo/oi nppi u e <1 to l)t 
uheput* to ueoilld foi tlu lut o 4 tlu II getting 
mto th mt noi tivilns uul ti 4 "*iu s t»f login r 
mint ils i lu n< ent him )ti/ uioim < it \ on Su hold, 
k ue h< nnu isle i \ hi l»< in eh n, Plolijtpi, A • , ngud 
ii' tlu ihMlopnunt uul me t mioi pliow s of the 
tito/oi hive levveMi, It ml el to re riuo* nuiily 
ill tilt eiltlie liltu S whnll tliK suhjeet piestnted, 
uul tlu id \ e #e ite i of ejMUit me <)iH geiurdum art 

fmly dn <n fmm tin , om ol tin lit of their 
b i tie fie Ms * 

J ii< onl\ point d present in ilinpub ih, wlutUcr 
nucrope i»u eu^'inisi is fmondH <u plantp) miy Fk 
K jiemUm ouiK ge n i ite <1 It is vw 11 known that if 
we e x unim under tlu um tost ojm a (Imp eif watgl 
m wju h ibnost m\ iidiii il oi \egftabh Hub- 
Him e s have been mtuped ami which contains ill© 
pu tu h h of i mb Huhstuu<s in i ntatc of decay ot 
de comjioftition, it is found to nw vrrn w'lth minttt0 
living orgimmiH Tlu q unfion at uurtm W t3b|m < 
Are tie hi. (ergaiiwms eh lojxd m the water, if the 
in e_e psnry ore ^ m turns have Utn token to exclude 
every am in ale uh or germ capable of development 
both from the water ami from the air that luuf 

CT* 
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access to it? A well known experiment, devised by 
VrofoHHor Srhulzo of Berlin (a description of which 
may b« found in Owen’s Lectures on Vie Invertebrate 
Animals, 2d ed p 44), shows that with due pre 
cautions m reference to these points, no annual or 
vegetable organisms au produced This cxpcrnm nt ! 
was continued u nint« rruptedly from the 28th of May 
until the beginning of August, ‘and when, at last, 
the profiasor hi parotid th* difhimt parts of thr [ 
apparatus, h« could not find in the whole liquid 
the slightest tiau of mtusorii or tonhrv.i or | 
of mould, but all tln<r pu *nt*d thunsilws jii 
great abundance a bw diys iftir lie had hit; 
the flask standing opr n ’ \ visml with a snuilu , 
infusion, wine h he pkind n* li flu ipparitin ton , 
tamed vibriones and nion ids on the hi coin! «f ly ol j 
the ixperumnt, to wtmh wu* Kma uldid Iiihi . 
JKilygautru infusoria 

Afcwyiais ngi>, M I 'our let immune* d th it hi 
had related »S< hul/i h <xptiimmt Witli <\»i\ 
prec uitiou, hut tint niiitu ilnilt s ind pi mis w«it 
invariably diviloprd in tin infusion < n whnli he 
Operated To plow th it tie itrno ph* rn m < on 
tuned no perms, he Hub-difutid aitituurl m tint 
IS to HIV, L Ull X t lit « Ol Jl pUlN ol II I'H With 

7 f ) ot mtio"cn I hi m w is iiitrodm * d into a fl i«k 
containing m infusion ot h t\, pn pin d with disfilhd 
w it< r and h i> that hid Ikmi » xposnl foi twinfyl 
minute m to a 1eiri]>< iitiiK of 2J2 fb k thin appi | 
rent I y guudid irunsf tin ]msnui of my minis 
or immihuhs m tin nifu ion oi in the ill lie ! 
whole w is then le inn tu ally *u thrl, so tint no j 
otlni air umld gnn luen v»t altr » ell tlu | 
pieuiutions, minute uumil ind \*g*tibb k oi mui ms I 
a p] >iand in tin infusion Hr npiitidilu *>pin j 
mint with pine nxyeui pis nintr id if in uni [ 
obtaned mmil n n suits Tins* ixptnnunl* ir« j 
dosmlml by I’oielet m tie 1 mint* th s iSomii) 
Nufutil/t * (1S*1S 4th s. ru v*l ix p 17-b md tie j 
same yolumc rontons nnpoit mt ulul s I' Milie 
1*M waids, and by Ihi Qu itjr lag* s in opposition t<* 
l'omhet h \ u wm l 

A very 1 up tni|onfy ol mu phy '•loloijsls *.f ( 
the pi i smt <1 ly it jut tin dor trim most o| tin , 
apparently ixuptem.il lies, is tei r \ imph th* j 
mysterious pr« sue e o$ the r nte/oi h i\e hi* u found 1 
to admit of r* iidy ixplmition md it w< do not j 

{ losifcivtly deny the possibility th it immaluih s miv 
n'gemribd spimt mi ou-dy wr m i\ it ill tnntsi 
uhhoiI 111 it siu h i modi *»t yi m r item is not! 
pmhabh and Ins uitnnly not l»»iu pioaul to j 
iwst Those who wish to Know moi* fully tie . 
aigumonts tint m i\ l»* iddiuul m tiuuu ot | 
and ui opposition to tie do* turn u« nir riul on < 
tile one hand, to loiuluts II< t mi*/ tu , » *// h nt | 
de la Gt l n? ration Sjnrntiuui, /»#m* sir */ \nmlh-i ] 
JJjrpti term* (1SV1) nel on lie othu to 1‘utems 1 
A/Aviot)( *Ut fa' CorpiiMuh f Ot /ant'* s ({in < r /r>i' ( 
dam I'Atmosphm l'\ a not a< h Ihuhm dt», 
Gtinfiratums qrontanfo*, in the Annnh * ih ( burnt *'! 
dr Physique (‘hi sir 1M>J, \oI l\i\ pp J-lltb, j 
which Booms to pi no tie cpn stem in y met tlu u ar h j 
of any furth* r disr ussiou r 

GKNEUATIONS, Aiuhnuion m a phrv* . 
devised by Stoenstiup i Dmish nitmalwt about, 
twenty years ago, to sugmty ‘the it m irk able and j 
till now inexplicable nituivl j>h* nomeuon of m j 
animal priHlucmg an oilspring, whuh at no turn, i 
lesemblea it-e parent, but \vhnh, on the otln r bind, j 
itself brings forth a progeny w hieli r* turns in its ; 
tomi and nature to tlu paieut annual so that tin. , 
maternal animal does not me* t w ith its rescmblam*e 
in its own brood, but in its defendants m tlu 
accoud, third, or fourth dcgr*.M» or generation , this j 
always takiug place m the different animals which i 
exhibit the phenomenon m a determinate generation, | 
•T4 


or with the intervention of a determinate number of 
generations 1 

The phenomenon has been observed In many of 
thf /u/aro~oa t in various entozoa, in annelids, m 
muHuscoids {nalpce), and in insects (aphides) , and 
its nature will bo beat understood by our giving one 

oi two illustrations 

\\ ( * ommciu i witii the development of tlio 
nutluvr or folly Jishis, which belong to the class 
hydro oa Tin uirdim discharges living >oung, 
v huh ittn haung hurst the co\ermg ot the egg, 
hwun ibout fruly im suim time in the body of the 
mot In i Win n ln^L di^ihaim d (tr Imm, they have 
no r* * ndd im t whit* ui to the pnfcofc medusa?, 
but m littl* ()lmdiu il boilu i (li^ 1, a), colored 


* 1 s 

‘ ,10' 
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with *ilit nirnim* witl * on^uh i ibl< iipulit}, and 
um moling mfuorii Vttr r ino\uig Imly in the 
watri f >i sum *li\s i <ii littli uumil lixcHitstlf 
t > soinr obpit Iry i»nr « \tn mit\ while at the 
oppomt* <\tumit\ i dtp'HMim (rradimllv ioimed, 
tlu imii (ui in in ('), / i be i oin mg t longatul, and 
U id ii illy ti insioinu d mt » butnles \c) These 
tf ut if l» « in* l i~« iu numb r till tin whole ot the 
ii| pu m u jn u diuiul with tlurn i*/l , Irans\ei*se 
wnnkln ui tin n st n *»n tlu body at ir/rulu 
int* i \ els ippi ii my tn st ibo\i md then i \tcndmg 
diiwuwud \s tlu wmkhs grow dujiij, tiie 
**l«.i «>f t u h *.i ^ mt nt pi* M ut , i to >tlu d appe nance, 
St* Ui it tin oi u ism i* si mbl* s m uitit hok< or pine 
urn* , sin mount* *1 by a tuft ot ttntuhs (//) The 
s« l,iiu nta giulu\U\ b* * ouu nuu* h* p ir ited, until 
tlu) hh imitul b\ only a \*iv sl*mlu axw, when 
tluy nsiinbh a pil* ot lullovv nips placed wuthui 

* uli othu ui At 1< ngth tin uppd segment ebs 

• mji s is it*i)t ind thin tlu others m succession 

i ieh ■“j.nuiit (d) lontimus to <1* \elop iticlf until 
it lu * onu s a eoiiipht* nudusa (h) , while the basis 
*»i st ilk n minis, md produu h i new colon) Here, 
then wt tlu it r g **f the medusa gradually 

di\«lo|>(d int*> tlu poly poul oigaiusm ( h ), to whicn 
tin turn s '/ >il if / (fiom xfrobdn s, a pint cone) has 
ht< ti given 'l Ins poly ]>e, by «u mm, ition and lission, 
y lelds nu *Ius i y\ itli r* }*rodm tm oi gans 

Tlu phenomenon of alternation *»t g* aerations jn 
tin t * stoui Worms (*[ \ ) and m * eitam Trematmcl 
Worms (^* hikij, his alnadv been noticed, 
ind will Ik hut hi i duauHsctl in tlu article Tapb- 
w oi mn l he lissiou ol etrfcam annelids (Syllis 
vu*l M\riuuda>, (»ee> R>pkoductios 1 presents an 
*\u»plt, although at first Bight a less obvious one, 
ot alternation of generations, the non sexual parent 
wotm yielding by fissure progeny containmg spet- 
nnto/oi and o\a, fiom wluch again a non -sexual 
g< n* i at ion is prodiued 

The t^nlpm (moUu#ti or inolhu'foufa bclo nauig to 
the t imily Tunica tii) an usually regarded as 
alb >r*.]ing a good lllustiation oi the phenomenon 
rnulei consul* ration. It was m these animals thkfr 
it was originally noticed by Chanusso, w r ho acooxti- 
pamed Kotzebue in his voyage round the world 
(1815—1818) The Salp® (from twenty to forty in 
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number) are united together by specwj organs of selbdividmg A nndide* It may possess, however, not 
Attachment, so as to form long chains, which, float merely locomotive organs, but a oompleta nutritive 
m the sea, the mouth (m), however, being free in apparatus of its own, which is the ease in all those 

instances m which the rooid is cast off in an early 
m stage of ltfl development, and has to attain an 

increased sire, and frequently also to evolve the 
goner itm orguis mibsecpK'ntJy to its detachment , 

* °f tin* wo luxe i vun)t]< i m tlio Mviitune budded off 
^“**00 from H\ droul polype*, and m the aggregate Saipan*,* 

m Prmcipht of (\nnimra Ur* /Vu/vtofru/y, p 529 

f. , 2 \ 

° ' (<hN 1 hKK', a if niaiknbh n\ ei of North America, 

iisi^ about 10 nub s Mouth of tho boundary between 
each. The mdiwiliula thus joint d in jlnms ( ig - iIk h( lU „ 0 , lv, m *y lx uu i and Vx* Wk, flows 

il v i lml,, l ,, .l noi 111 tluoiuh tin wistmi portion of the latter ! 
inthcbrnhoffnchammil Ihiu^ when hitched, sl , tl Ulll , 1(<l i€ (>urH0 „f U "* mil. * falls into 
products a Jitth mollusc (V A lb which n minis L|kt o llt Ulllf 7 milt u noitli of tin < it y oi Ihn heatm 
soldu^, ditli pi in in oi> |lK (f 14 luit UIlh llotlMl f4ll iho \ ii it’ll Mid 

n^jiuts rum u pu n tnuiantu < h u o Ur ol irt m t m r\, hut is ilso taiuous 

; l *v 111,1 P V i "V i»i it< tMuouhiuiy \au m tin ho mu, uhuh 

^ l >,( ?P ltJV ,‘ s *' 1 . vUl( no li m m minih i, flint of tuning within a di* 

“ inti run gemma mu 1 f im( ,,f t^ n mdc* m the xiuiutx of tho town of 
'\ hul \ k ,us( II ' ;* <|U ; 1 J,S ! Toitf.f iboul m mil,. from tho month of Urn 

1^ 15, 1- ? ]l \ Xi] \ :r h " l, ? ,in Inu* 11. i.s,M«hwh hO <M>, mid 110 hit high 

luulv o n piun ' v 111 1 I hr oth.r t\xo tin ono u< ( i n mg Hum. limit ly above 

finally l.m-fcH uni > >■ i tt< t 0» i« Hi.,. Hums |j( , ll( | t l„ „tl l(1 tl.ouL i mile l.< low tint 

1 '■" llt ir ' , <ii\. ... iiotu ..i iinmt iiw t..i 

llu only mdui( *n xxhxh win pin nonn mm 

ocnirs m iimn il v< In lilv «>rjnn <d ns unfits is <«V Nl’SlS m iuon hillv (IPMASlS lxOKMOTT 
m tho Aph"l* s o* PI id !n« In i mix 'fg < o \ ot '(On m < » n« i \tmii ol tin World) ih th»Mi mu* illst 

the gx mis t// l t < winch in th ]*iif<<t id* poisiisunm hy lln Sfptiiuint io tin ojm nun' book ot 

wings l Ut^« piopitPi.m »f tin mdixuluih non I tin Pi lit it* m h In tin Jbhnw i uimii it in rrdliMl 

acf|un< tJifstf.iLHM lot I. niiiu id tic t ondition ol I Iln^hith (In 1 1n li* nrimii' ) tmni tin nut ud w old f 
lnr\ f I In si without on mi d union fnoin ot in tin I dnmd, it is norintuius iolirr«d to as 
tin in, inch c fl, bun' mil M lum . tmtli fiuim tin i lln I uok * I < it itn*n ’ oi 'I lit l.oolt ol Abr ilmm, 1 
jumm’ni lixm r joun^ oms n i mblm » tin lost Ixc s , ' I nc, uid I nob Its Mi oulu illusion into fifty 
and tlnst young runs h pi it llmpiofcs till t n oi | < h i].tMs, follow, d in tin 1 nulish Ihbb , or into 12 

t If u u urn . t ssnT lu. mils ip thu piodiuul th lot .Hi « >nd II bin ill i m y« lu til H.ctioiH (Nidunnif 

progeny, tow uds th. ml <>i tin stinnn* i h in < J V*ui htnllt) y 1 ms lncn u<»und.d » itlni on conw 
xxmirid in tl« s mil h III ih s, wlm li piodn i li uillul j mi n< i thin on mv i urn j poinling ilix ihiom f»f tin* 

t/g« that iitim tin u utility dming tin xv mtu , | i uhp < 1 math r lln book Minis of itsclt to till 

and gi\o birth to i mix .urnritnm in tin pi I most n dui illy into two lot illy di tunt juris tho 
Jong nftti tin u juimts ln\f* peri in d Othir tn ♦ f»t win li wouM « xt.iul fiom tin I if "inning to 
p» cuharitn s of hjsm I gi m i itiou xxdl b* notu* 1 m tin fill il Mu di mi (i i mi) ind (inhriM IJio 
tin iiitulc ]’u imxou\)Ms mount of th milioii, fiui(li»<, till, tin ivm r 

.SfXiid hndi ph\ siolo K ic il authontn ■» mmu o| dim b« txcun \dim ind Noili togitlni with 
whom xxt mij .sjM.iilly nn ntum Hu\l. y ( On tin lln n nlimn, otc tth uictif •» and mrunl<VY the 

\ n atomy of Siljn/ in Phd 'li<m )«.i I s >1 md di'tnu, o„ ri p< opluu ot th. . nth, lln towu of 

M)n Amm d Jtnhxnlu ditx ’ m f un H \ ot Jf<* f 2d Pihfl, tin fli-jwisjou if tin hum m im mid tho 
ft tl t vol ix j» r >0b, in J < iip.nlu of \ , in i it i*’ii** IntxxMii Nf.di md \brdiun time 

Comparah * » /*hp»> I o>pf ISM1, u) p« t to lln lum I toinim ; m ndndin turn to tin h> < ond juit {< mi- J ), 
c alternation of g< nr i itions '1 Ik cbt u ln.l port ns | or tin h?sloi\ oi tin pitiiuch* (Vluiliiin Imt, 
of tht* 6 to. L origin itin,; in a Hiturlt gyrni ilixt ut I i u hmnl luu I nob ! u.i, and .Jomph), tin xxholo 
Are ttriucd /ooidi by tin < xviilu , \ lul-t l>y tin j min litdino with tin nt ttburn nt of lamb’n hunily in 
term annual oi min umoinl (tin nun doit of | J /vj*t Anotln t illusion h'oim nnlnit.il by tin* 
Zbon) they uinlirrtmd m tin loxvu tidn u in I ms* i jpt*on 'hihrlath pin mu (onuiilion) which 
tho high) r, th( ut/fn'tn pxnlurf <>t a \m <t<mrntm I an urn tm linns in tin mm t of tin book, inti*/ 
act Hut tin \ infhidf imh i tin t tl< of o/n 'dining it < idi if jn tit ion a m xv f\<h of tin 
gwraiwii *11 thit int.nni' I > brtwun oik p nr r I narritivi , arid vvlmh would tlnn split tin whole 
aUvc act and tin nf\ f Mi’ mvs J >r ( irpintn , ] (trom « n 1) into tm (Imtiin t nut nms oi dispro 
‘the phenorauu 1» xnx\ d umh r this ispc ( t, t i jiortnmutc hn th 

will be obvious tint tin *o t ilb d ‘ alt« nation of I r J h* p. nod ol tmn ovu whnhtlu Hook of (»• news 
generations ’ his no n d ixistfinc , kwuc m i\*iy extends h i« Vx^n x moudx c 'imputed , tin numljci 

case the wholo turns c»t form* win h ih txohcd l»y j of \« u-» •ominorily 1^4 rn 1 to it ih About 2100, 

contmuoas dculf.jmn nt fiom <.m guuntixL tn t the x irutnni 0 «n < ab ill xtion <•» blnm * >m < ding nnita 
repeats xt«*lf precisely in tin products oi the inxt oi t ns ot y u**, ihdnn Hihn ilorn following the 

generative act Th< alternation which is \oy Srjitingint, n' kon** jc u* 

Sreotiently prfpentcd 111 tin forms of thf* low < 1 Jkrrit; * jiortmn, mid tin introduc tory portion of 

animals, IS Dotwcen. the products of the qtn/raUw tlic Ptntit'inh at tin huh* turn that ifc forms A 

act and the products of gemmation and the mort comphti xvhoh in itself -it cannot but be con* 

important difference between them usually consists sidci'd as laying down tin bates for that theocracy 
m this — that the former do not umtam the tjuier of whiMi tin d^flopmut is recorded In the sue- 
ative apparatus which is evolved m tm latter alone cm t din/ l»c>f;ks While the dtsum and plan of the 
TnC generating aiJoid may be mert ly a segno, nt cast Pent it* uc h is thus <also that of fb nesis, the latter, 
off from thebody at large, as m the case of tho how'ur disi ordant ita constituent part* may seem. 
Tom-worm* (q. v ), or it may contain a combination dras not lack the neremirv unity Beginning 
of generative and locomotive organs, as la the with the cosmogony, or rather geogony, i, e n the 




GENESIS. 


IP nt lafcion of the earth with its animate and mam the whole Pentateuch being * Mosaic of fragments 
tii itu products, aiirl all created things which bear; 
tij.on and influence it wmbly, the record gradually j 
n mows into the history of man, and with the ! 
distinct aim of ti acini' tin fate of the one ehosen 1 
iumly arid people, it ainjles out Noah, Abrahun ' idoptedby tin m ijonty of biblical critics of our day, 
Ifiaas Jacob Tin* inrratiw dwtdU with eaiehil minng whom may be mentioned Wette, Lcngerhe, 
inmutnicMs upon then fortune % laying esjxn il { hnobcl, .stahelm, Blue k, Tuch, Delit/sch, and Bun* 
fttKHsop their uitim itf communion with God iuu l, 1 s< n, js tin *< oMpb mmtarj .uxoiding to which 
with the thre i list, on tin ml. r ite d piomwe s ot t l e th* uitlioi of tin Pc ntnie. ur h — the Jehovist— had 

land which they should inherit Hluy and Him i worked noon m old iJolustu fundamental re -cord 

seed alter them’ The nm umln oi the hum in which eiiinrxnd tin turn fiom the creation to the 
rate is summarily tre if* d of, flu \ humim femn i« re d* ilh or Joshua, ilteung, enlarging, and com* 

of tnlxs and pc • »j>1» n th it i»pn out it be me g. n» i 1 ]»h t 1\ itwiitin^ it 1 w del uul Jlupfeld however, 

ally but bio fly named It i only in tlw e u< ot 1 assume lom wnt«is tin foinor two I’dohists 

b rot hi rs, e»i veiy m it ic litmus ot the < It < t th it 1 uni two bhov i ts tin 1 Ltt* r time Elnhista and 

Cirtuu uuideutH of then Iim<< ar» moii fully j « in Jtho\i t w Ink the epolergetu scJicroi of Ilcng 
m ordt d pi only w itli the mt« ntion ol proun r th» ‘**tenb»i' II » » < i »n« U, JK* il, ittempts to uphold 

lUUriority or the ii i 1 urns toebvme nmside i itn n «>i , 1 1 « tlnmvoieiw single uithoi 

c\on of representing them ii me i < nbp . ts oi trn { < >»u id nil iiom tli it molest time is a book 

dinpk iHim oi tin Midi htv II utg b luri n 1 Ism i written in i» i the lnflmnce ot dnini inspu ifciou 

From e nxui to flu < n l of tin b>»k, we Iiim 1 i fe mi Mt\. dilkrently utuht-lood uul thus 
ixeiusicily tin oik < In m< u l irmly of I u nb ui l Ins r use el ib<»\i ill doubt is to iti truthfulness, 

e In Idle, n be foie mn « y e m , uul tlu tmll, u itioii il \ tumii i fl i »i t s wile m uh , from tlu days oi the 

ih until wliub tin ninitiM in w isMini s,|euh<st nit t r pi * te i n to out own to e\j>lun, by 
( xi hide s e wry linin' but tlu lortmn s of tins |iir I ilh„.oiy uul \mboJ sue h il Jl > 4 tic multi as 

tre ulur lions# Jliit, ak » m nnluoke u H « » w 1 1 1 #• , n ihur pluu s» nsi m i nn I me i inpu lu u able to 

ntyle tilas tlu pi u o ot tin foiru i ippitiutly 1 hum in mule r st irulu g Philo md tlu \h \ uidrimn 
shiftily uul some turns ilnunt m.imu r With' ^inmll,, J * ip n fr i u us lust m \lutyi, uul 

flu nuupilum Ii', I noli i r ipwlly dew loping tube I ot lie i , in ill « rim ss piituihsid into eli\me 

of tin l md ot (ui tlu n thn lust go it pitninlu.1 }• liable tied vine h* ■> giw n i h Mm \ so much 

poind is bioiii lit lo i tilt l n » line uul tile Iso, tint St Vlignsti u e \< mplil) nig till spnit of 
Hi ( ond ndiunl mi when tin (> i» it ippe us liter j the turn shoitli Pt< l his idiiumkiii, f XJilailiS 

i 1 ip e ot turn .u i p< op|e I lu M ike t ol ill things, | j» u rdis< tn j< pn « ut nothing limit thin the li ippi 

ii uiiiye by tlu in it mu ot one mm md mn veniliti m ^ ot muikiml tin I » ii nurs tli lour Mitucs, 

pliiul .ill muikiml on m 1 1 pi il tooting bv Ins the Mipinttlu thirl tin io its of skm nniuoi tvlity, 

HOMltipil Will lib SI epic lit l\ sleet* el i He llglltieUS \ III 111* >1 1 1 1 « I 1 t (line l.OW e \ e T iftll IjIltllCl 

fioin out the mns i * t hum in i on upturn mil tliiou hihuli ston.ltln l e lu I m the lite ral nn unng o f the* 

tins III ill |)levi)iy W ho e lust l\ I 'ele 1 it I* >i<_tll + < \t •UK line U1IL u> ill l t‘> liter ill thyt is 
minkml m id the end t l»e udi mul tlu ( not \ itli n tin .1 up nf Immiu i< > mi t i tlii region 

He I ms tlu pith Ol the. bo.il , < on Mill lest h ilill mils lit in V t U uni to pout to tlu o* MeiUS fcllinlllltv 

' 111 dot \ ol 111 III I between tile bjbh it nillt\e * f tils }nrilH( jtiS 

A IS it 11 II Ipp lie ut elide T e me ot t\!» lllel I 111 Trill U\et tie s | pe it tlu ]']>(. t lie. till &i , 
gu lgi the ou UI U IU e ol W lilt Si . nu d _ Ip nil the niu illle 'till l'l Del , e omnn 11 t«) III » t f Tste HI 11 itlOUU 
Klldicpe tltions lllel e «»ntr uln 1 unis mi tlu othe ) Il uul m die n mote st film s \ prool Uiu tiny wire ill 

tlu sp< c i il he idings [Jtl h>h) ibu\< nn nt i* >m d eliiiitel trim mn md tele sum mythic d Source 

anil, lasth llu clilh rent use o r tlu te i in tm tlu ilium Nm tin nu\il of wiok* m tin U»th t , mother 

name hdieiy e lily t«» tin <|m limi ol the mtecu.ly iml nine h rii\.i dllnulti howeiei, his irisem « 

of (rinesis ( e lsus Uu» e I lsn> \btn I tl M/ how t e 1 1 Lift ellstllu t lllel e \pln It st it* 11H llts of 
h ulsst ult Njiin \ f g ,11 , lime el sm ilhi m 1 in «t itln t pture illow ng ot but on* tt iiisl it ion, w ere 

mil 1 pol itl.Ml » tlllt I pH e e S e \ | |t till \ IK t Wlltlell'tO lu r< i e*ll( ll* el W it ll 4 e 'tnm limle 111 iblt physical 

by tin mihm ot tlu book lum-e It but i hh el itbr i i u ts It is mote espee rally the Mosaic toHmogoBly , , 
wards ft w »s not In ton I7"*fthettlu lhpothesm' is c outline cl m the eiptiung ehiptu'8 of ticueDi% 
ot hmnnunts bis. I on tlu iltiiniti use ot the. , which lias gm n in to \ loh nt * outrocusita Tlio 
woid fthom (l\trlistm_l and / (oln n ( Mmiuhts ) , aje e>f tin wmhl which, icconhng to tlet Bible, 
was first bro u In. I N\ luh tin l dmu l lntulhm would b» ootto ij it mod between 7W>t> and SOttO 

St Vugustun < lrrysostom lehmlih H illv \ i <^c y. us it enitnn md tin iuimat i*n of the whole 

had all iirdeuoimd t* esjeliu how tlu mlnnluil s\st,m et tin muMr*< in mv days, line lucn 
word was ilw n i nm^m m tlu p«eii! ]> ess ig< .helued by .istrmimm r s and gcohig'jpts, w ho reckon 
when, it ouuntei Astrm i Ik 1mm ph\**uiin ehe i*« r eo L i>l tlu e \i Itiu# ot the earth hy millions, 
])ubhsh< d in tint mu his (\>* iti'ut \ sr/i '> s ei tin umurse ba miliums ujeon milhoiw, to W 
M* ntou rs omfuiom dmit d jH'utt tfvt Mo/s w ' subje e ts o 1 wlriili inform iti.m must Ik sought elsu 
ruvt pcwi ntiHpov i l< hut «/( htiit m w iruh In when thin in the Bible Most of the apologifttft 
endoAMuiicd to shew tbit tins wiitu or litlur hue to y rtam eh gie^o gi anted this, and they only 
editor e»f tlw houk liad in uli use oi two huge uni elitbr imong tlnmsclvea as to the extent to which, 
ten small — rospeitmly J 1 lolustu uul h hovi^tn ’ 1 tin J >i bit, a lx »ok intended for ie hgions mstructicm 
- documents for lu « composition This the ory w is it i\ihnei\ely has rescrycd sue h kuowledgc as has 
liibfc mused with hi lent contempt m the wutu s hem or miy hi icquircd by su# ntrlic imestigatioii. 
own country dlu only man who tex>k auy lmtue llu words of the biblical record thomselves, so far 
of it w w Chailran, w ho it tin sune tunc excused tiom lumg in contiaeliction to the results of human 
1 himsclt for refuting this ibsurd but dangerous ’ kuowkdgc, art said to ce*n\cy, it not directly, yet 
j theory It soon, howt \er, found its w ay to Germany ! bv implication all that scunu more plainly teachea. 

I where it was warmly ad\oi itcsl and dt\ eloped by fin two principal methyls of rcconalntion advanoed 
j lxihhorn {JtrjmL and Jntratl) llgon, and Grambcrir jm this country are those* of JDr Buckland and 
Atnrther stop wua taken by V ilci and Hartmann, to ; Hugh Miller (ami their followers) respectively, the 
whom belongs the * Hypothesis of Fragments, ’ or of | first of whom adopts and amplifies the Cbtbnenan 


hy aanous amnors jyotn tnese notions nave now 
been pretty generally rejeetexi, chiefly on account 
e»i their mcompatiluhty with the apparent unity of 
the whole work and its single parts The theory 
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interpolation of the geological agut before the first day 
(an pinion strangely enough to be found Already 
m tho Midiash (q v) ‘Before our present world, 
the Almighty had mated worlds upon world*?* and 
dcatioyed them again ’1, tin latter tho <’u\ lonan 
expansion of the six ihys mt<» geological ages On 
the other hand it ih vsscrttd both by tliew* who 
hold that the Bihh is entire Iv the. work of man, 
and by thus* who take it as a mixture of tin 
divine and the human clumnt that tin biblu d 
notion of tht idMimi:<ui\, as will as of ill tlu 
other ph)sn tl phuioimnv m tamplv mvuoidimt 
vnthtncstiti of tkniui in tlu diva when tlu book 
Was compiled 

The apologists adduce, as a Initio i pi oof of tin 
authontiutv or tin Jhbk tin Hmpistuug sul limit v 
and moial xupcrnuitv ot its eosmn/onv as muipaud 
with all othus Jin du ill m ot ( od ind nivtt<t 
which, at (oidmg to tlu dilhmit p il. m si stt ms u. 
oitln i etmi ill's ( o » \ixtt nt or tuxi d into . u li »»tlu i 
is (xrhaiigid t»»i tin twful md moving nh i < *t i 
oio )Msotid(>od who In tmitid tin u nouihh d, 
and ivulistm l\ ximt i ns tlu mu\« 1-1 1 iMshing 

his highest iks on m m m oh in Ins own mug. 
and atuuluv t »w uds him in th l\ u re Idem 
oi i hom to i til In l 'llu on iiu Min »•! Mimlai 


The amities are numerous; amallcr and more slender 
Annuals than the civets, mostly natives of Africa 
and the warmer parts of Asia. One, the common 
G ((/ i uf'jant), is found m tlic south of Europe, as 



( ( IK t (l f lit tt(l l t^ffdUs) 

Will is 1 hi on limit Mm \ H is e» i\, with small 
i ouud <1 oblong 1)1 u k oi blown spntx, tin tall, 
traditions ‘n th ’]« iiMou’ I'd iidV r oil., i' ' pum.‘\ d | " J m)ns m I on « tin »h..1\ imgid w iLh bln k and 
nations is t, k. n i « n n. Ik.i itin. i»i.mi »l tin i" hl1 ' 11 1 “ b inks nt hinoks Its ful 

histoin d t 1 ulh ot tin bill], il Mount Ike ml . ‘ 1 » " ,1 » ,l « i ibl, uluh of o.i.n.Kia It is dimly 


1 1 1 hoi it m ^ m out o| th< 

tin ImI in il • t ount lt< < t nl 
in>< du itnm ) hii likiwi i ill mud tin «Iim mu 
ot mankind nil thnt |n . m ip il i u 
to Shi in 11 mi md liphti t » h mb l mti ill} | f 

(nrrdt ix t o t 1 uilu i < is ( »m Mind | 

r I hi i]U» ■'tioi wluth i \1 su ill) until. mtlioi j ''V^ hoi i Mut>l^ 
or (oinpih i o ( I IK lio linn iH s iU\ol li\ mini, 
line tl\ on til • i oun l th it « it mi ipp in ntl\ oh ■ • 
hit nums mi luioiu d iri • \\ 1 nmil hv oUu is whn li 
fin»t t mu into im it i linuli litir tun indthit 


ihmustnilMl md h kept m lmti‘«s in < oustan 
om pon lun* j Mnoph t » . ilili huh 

llu ( im i n soiin t in* s nut with m Hr r ildry 
I In 1 w is in i idi 1 ol k m v. lit Imod m Pi him* toumi' d 
ill d tlu oiih i ol l lie (1 , but 
it h iM I Mi o is. d to ( \iM 

< . |< \ 1 \ \ (1 i (.mu ( « r (Inti lid (luu'iia), 
tlu ino-t ponulou nul llomishin^ town of Kwit/<r 
1 md, « ipn u ot t In 


niton ol tin m mit n inn , ih 


then an allusions m i K to < \ i lit** whu h li ij ,m ih d mfuitid on tlu mutluin i\tninit\ of tlu I dvi ot 

rrntums iltei JNIosn < mis, 1 ih« i K< inmulhi, < , ,,, v lf 70 ,,,1)1 s noil hr ot tioin l/>on m l<rniu» 

and others, <niisub 1 Midi jo njs to 1» 1 iti nidi | \t tlu tinu ol tlu i »ji ti s bdwiui tin lie I v r in 
turns Plu f in tii\ r ipn stun wlrtlm Moses widi , n d t| 1( J.oin m- (» )» Iojim <1 to t Im loiiutn « »f tin 
It while at Muhin 01 dunn/ tin foils di\ J on l \||,,hni u It w m ill. 1 a uds nu Jiuh <1 111 tlu Itoin m 
Mon it Mil 11 01 dnimg tin joil\ os m j uni jii tin I'nntim Mnututt S t/miumtM ml wan 1 j<lan* nt 
rlih»rt will hi 1 oiisnli 1 * d n tlu o * u lo I i s 1 \ 11 1 < 11 [ mu, mi|nil 1110 niuh 1 tin Jmignndiin lungs On 

wliui il o oiiu otln 1 )» mt 111 M»mu 1 tmn w th tin 1 1 )j< rl olntioii oi tin k 11 rhun ot .Km /mid), (1 

t ompmitmn o^ tlu » look will 1 « glmnd it Or ( t , ,j , m r tlu donnn.on ol tin O tm/otliH in the 

opinions on tlu otlni si h w« wul hmi'v ininlnu |^ 4 { f , t i, t nn h r Hut ol t)u I > inks, and tow uds 

t\i\i (it JriiLuk wlu Imlds tin I 10I11 * to luu ilj< . l <f tin Mth • niuh r tin in w kiil/doin ot 
writt'ii und 1 s ol ujuui nid tin 1 » In u t niuh r j j m w mid\ It hid Ihmi in uh 1 hishop’a ** at iu 
iUzrkuh, of linn who jilum thi foinn r in Mu n,, Mb 1 did li >m tlu Jitli ( rontumd t( uds 

tamo of Mul tin lithi in tint of S< hmion an I of » lIM 'r lirtw«<n th< hid u pH uul tlm founts ot 

Bluk, who assigns t<» tin 1 h Inst th. tun oj Saul «,v with re udtollu su])ini uv 1 In . it i/< nn 
or tlu luiigi'W, md to tin <hho\i t the J.^mnng ot took ul\ ml i/i of th m dji*s< iisioim to oht un f/rxli 

1 laud’s unrn jlh.itri did pmd* os li,r th'iris*J\«s In l r ilM, 

Of tin niiir mu du 1 of nun nt and moth rn ( th. ( »iu\(si . oiulnd.d m illi him with Jreihurg, 

waiters wlio liivr .oninnnt.d on < < im si * w» wil 1 j 1 lt l dioitK ift* r with l>< 111, ind Ohm ( hu mu a 

mention < \rd cl \ 1 » xandji i, J phi u rn Sm , llnri j tm mhe 1 < 1 tlu Mw < onfdh 1 d ion 

I in do trims of tin 1 ,. h nn it mu holdlv and 
1 . nt 1 1 m j isfu 4 i 1 v ]n< u In d hv ^ 1 Him » I ire I, nu t 

] w ith g) in i d ho jit in * in ( * »i' \ 1 Jim niipsiu turn 

V fll f.« U, til* r jll/MM (Kprjjrd till arlheKIltn of 

tfu Ihdm of 'sivov tin x 1 i dh d Mnnn hiked 

tr.nn tin to in, md (Id I hmI tin bmhopnc 


dgret, Priuopius < luvsostorii, hionu \u/nxtnn, 
Jitzchaki (common) hut wimi/Jv < dhd kin ti ) 
Alien Ezra h «m lmm \bnhainl, M«u 

eklsaohn. Mu h u 1 \ it • 1 Ikiliun IIomi ninulh i, 

Eichhenn Align sti hdsr t rms.Sdium inn, ludi 
Knolxd, Herder, HaTumn BimriLartm, l)«ht/ j «h 
Hcugstenberg Kill, kills h Kurt/ Ai S.i <*Ko 
ISirncr's and Ilavenm k s JnftofIurtwnH fo Otnt it 
Hugh Miller & y JetUmnmf of th Jlu>l * , i’>< 

Smith's 1 U lotion Irtmtu frr nfurr ami .S n* net l>r 
WheweU \ Brubjclcaisi TkoU' Goodwini Mown 
Cosmogony* Ac. 

GE^NET {(t&nfttt*), i gemih e.f rju nirupeds of tlu 
family J'ltwr ruler, m.uJy allnsl to tlu f’lvcta (q v ), 
but having only a rudimentary odorite.roii» pouch, 
and clawii peTfectly retractile, as m the Felulif 
The approximation to that family also apjje.irs in 
the vertical contraction of the pupil of the p>c. 


v u mt li \iv»i t n>*i tin Ihfoiuud religion 
w ih 1 st ihlinln d hv J iw and m J'4I,< dun wa« 
n uh 1 to 1 ikt u]> hi 1 1 < ad. m * jm m> tm fitly in G , 
n puh'u tl irint (f tlnojow If W,ifl U< who 
<hn tl\ inipn id tin ft imp f rigid raoialifcy, not 
undhyfd with n. diutrv, on tlu nniubi of the 
riti/( r h of <) md iwal MU <1 a list' fr» the exact 
urn in 1 i J In town whnh had Intluito baeti 
lmrely iphm of tiad. thux .vorjumd an important 
iiifliu noc over the s pmt ml li/< of Europe, and 
ix-camt the ocntir of Mucatmu feir tho Vivtoatant 
\ outli of Great Bntam, France, Germany, and 
* m 
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Spain in 1002, the last attempt of the Dukes of 
Savoy to recover the town was frustrated by the 
cmrgy and resolution of the citizens 

Durum the 18th c, G was distracted by a eon 
tinned feud between tlu nmtociatic and poind it 
parties, until m 1782, Bon, Sardinia, anti, m 
parti < nlar, Fiana, mterf<nd m favour of tin 
aristocrat y The Frcwh Involution ltd to a lit w 
crisis j the government w is o\oi thrown in Inly 
17*11, rqu difcy in the cyt or Hit Jaw w iu establish* d 
a national con vm turn appoint* d, ami a rugn ot 
terror tommumtd In 179x G , ind its tmitorv 
was aunextd to Frnuu limit i tin mint t»f t )i» 
department ‘Du fa mm’ \ft<r tin ovtrthrow 
of Nnpohon, G mnvtnd its imliptndtm*, ami 
the Congriss of Vnnm mil i « d its t*int«*iy 
consider til >ly 

Thi HituntiDii of tin town on In tli &d< m of tin 
lake wh«r< it is nirmwid t«» a point ami juries 
tin Tlbom, is imimIuilIv pi* ii<m1 and nh in 
tigroin Ioj trifJn I <ui)i i 1 \ (, wit mtoumlid 

by walls md tcmsisltd of tluittn ot ninow ml 
llltliaimd ntnili 1 m t tint i tin mi non ot tie 
dtmocraln pirt\ to pout i in 1 S 17 (s*. m \t utub) 
a most t xtr imdin uy thin < hi* Imn dhttttl .el 
thidly through tlu t m i ry iml « nil dib m rl vuws 
ot jM I nut s Jn/v x ui ilthy n ♦ i\ < pmpndoj 
Th< irit u nt l imp m ts Iim l»* * u uiiiomiI slntts! 
Wttltmtl iml will pmd, mw md t oimnodious I 
(juiyn < tinsti lit t« d lion, tin ^ li«»r t s of Iho J ik , 
and nui md i "pint <*t miprov t nu nt intmdiucd 
whidi points to it it i\ttnsn*n ol tin <ily 
Among tlu lift t linpiiiM im nts h tin i msti in turn 
of i biidwitu, uitlun wlmli is in i lioboin 
attain hints in n iiv**l ml In m i-tfdy, md 
iiom whidi t In \ dip tit \*id turns duly to tin 
punt j]»il poi ts on both huh s <if tin Ida 1 hi two 
divisions ot tin town m lonntthd Jiy m\*ii! 
woodm Inula md it pi* si nt G s( »2) i mw dom 
hi ulm is m tin t tun si ot i on iti in turn Jn nislmu 
thr mull tin' town tin Idiom put into two 
bimulux Immiiij; two i I md , on oi it whnh 
still i\.istw m mtnjiu md pi* tin* *|in (Instil ot 
buddirius on 1 1n otlu i 1 id out is i publu pit i im 
ground tlu it m x tifiu ot J< m 1 nqm s lo.u m hi, 
who was i ii it i \ i ot tin town Stiilili«n_ d* n^ i 
put oi tin mw tju*y,on tlu hit m*Ii ot tin Lhoi * 
tin it is now i publi* pit nun nit nnl out i i 
jitnlm liu/Aro \s tiiiumi^ 1 1 . nt i il t* i liiiuii * l. i 
IV lull uni 'sw i s i ulw i\ <1 it i Uvmmt* usort 
oi tiivilhrs i*n w lio-s u* onuuoil ltnm tlu i nt 
sovtiil lugt uul splendid hotds Mimni mdimg tint 
vuws ot th* 1 ike mil mount im st etu ry m tlu 
environs I In lm m * pokin is huiih 'Lin 
prim i pa l tililms m tlu * itludid diunh of >t 
i'u n't, wliuh d it* s tiom 1121 th* town lid] 


j towns on the continent. In I860, the population of 
| the city and suburbs was 41,756. 

I GENEVA, a canton of Switzerland, in the south 
1 \v< st of that country , in bounded on tho N by the 
< niton of Vaud and the Bake of Geneva, and on tin 
is, t L f md W , by the territories of France It has 
m an i of 109 square miles, and in I860 it had 
M,W r > inhabitant*, of whom 42,355 were Catholics 
it is w itored by tin Rhone and the Arne, which 
mot* ibont tw o mdt s fiom the south west extremity 
ot th* 1 ik< of (n nt \ x Jlu fiurfa<e is lidly, and 
th* ‘'Oil, not niturally fi rtdo has bttn rendered so 
bv tlu industry oi tlu inhibit into The political 
illms oi thf c inton and uty hue undergone 
\ uioih t h mgt i , th* J *st of thi si btmg a revolution 
in IM7, when tlu oi.l instocritie party was over 
tlrown m*l i di iiiinritK iml piogrt ssivo party 
dt mu d to powu Long lmit md in a bickward 
t ondite u, th* administ *tion is now most utive m 
dt vt loping the u ton re ls of tin i niton According 
to tin t *>rist*tutum of 1^17 ill null citucns of 21 
vt us oi il (wmn th* ) mlit <*i iketmg repre 
Mutitius to tlu c uitorul loimtiJ , tin age ot 
nu mbt i" ol wlmh must lx it 1* ist 23 years There 
i i i» pn suit iti\* t**i * \ 1 1 v (>h0 mil ihit ints The 
<\Mutiw is < (iiifidi d t*» i council oi st>U composed 
ot 7 nu mbt is lomuutitl h*r 10 y* ars hut obgibl* 
toi it dit lion iiu onstitution tun 'inters mil 
uul nli ions Jdmty Q form, ol woixh.jp bung 
dlowttl hy 1 iw hid 'in mi|*ritv ot the utircns 
jitituu to tlu R toi* nil (‘ilvimstic GLmrih The 
chut hi im lu t>i mliutiv u* iLjiit uJtnr*, md the 
immutntui* ot ulus ot h'jouhm uul witches, 
i \h»mt 100 000 wdtlux ii wh imiudly, mtl 

I export' I to Fmnci 1 n^liml Itih, md ilstwlnri 
jAlusit i! bovts, < hi ontmu tt is in ithcniatual mstru- 
I m* nts *Ki , u* aUo math 'Jin chnf t*mn is 
(it 111 v l (lj \ \ 

hi M \ \ xiJIiji ot Ninth Annru i m the 
'-id* *»l N*\v \mk is dilijhttully situitid at tht‘ 
| noi th w* -.tc in (xtiunity'f s* m t i I dvt 200 index 
wi-<***t X’luiiy uul ”»0 ru 1* s s*»io h i ist ot llo< In stt r 
J Jt is h ui ls< un ly limit, iml t <*rnm md • v magiuh 
, * * id \ i* w **t t Lit lilt md ilu sin roumlin 4 country 
It' pt m (>d institutions u* tin Fpisi opd church, 
i i ot Kit -'Ll lit tint in lorn tin G< uc\ i Abtlieal 
( olh^i, uul tin Hobirt In* t o] It. a dins insti- 
( tution t dhd tin G*m\i ( oil* g< till 1832, wa3 
, i«t ihlisluil hiu m lS21 ml in 1H3 V 8 it had ti\c 
S proti situ-, Ik sub s tlie president and 0b student**. 
Pop (1ST*) 5077 

(rEM VA L\ki op, or the Ban an Lake {Lams 
I r Mimic*), situ did lutwecn Switzerland, to which 
i tlu ! i*v i popu.u Ik lull i;* uul the iteuitl^ acquired 
*tni toms *t Limit It l*s 1150 fiet ibo\e the 


the tollegi ioundiil bv t vh m in 1 ox md « m jl*Ml«>f the mi, md i \tt nds foi lathci more than 
tiuuing x lil >* vi \ oi 10 000 olumi s th* ^lu u ,70 unit-, Jiom i ist to w*st, jn the form of a 


lv ith m> tilled hum tin limn <*t its i nmd< i 
Guild Rath md t untuning e«»od putui.s tn* 
obmitoiy, tin timst in 'swit/tilmd md th* 
must um m uvturil lustorv ttndu'un^ T>t sin*, 
mu* s giolo^n d eolltition ll\U*i x htihauuin, tin 
fossil plmUs of Biogn ut mtl lhitndolh, A* 
Tht uimtisity (origin illy (stibhslnd in 1K»S, ami 


|ti«s*,nt Its gu .list l>i * idth is eight imbs, uid 
its *1* j»ili httwien I\ian uul Oueh> la 920 feet. 

I l Ins Ilk* «t some pmoda ot th*** ye ir prt scuta a 
(mums phenomenon, which hut m\tr been »ulh- 
eunth utounUtl f*n the Huifne, esjiecully near 
i Genov i using md idling tluough a space ot from 
two to Jive feet m the course of about 23 minutes. 


rt oi gainst d by ( vlviu md IWi m IM*M his torn 
faculties theology 1 vw suenee m*l belUs h ttres 
Among the in my hamlsnim iu w r publu, buihlim s 
m ly lw mentioned tin Post otlu e i Githolic and m 
English chiueh this list ucommodatmg the 1 u ir o 
number oi English lesulents and casual visitor 
r lhe staple majiufaetiius ot tlu town ire axite-lus 
imiju* all Mixes, aiul jewolhiy and loi the soli ot 
tlusv and othtr I«am y articles, there are many 
attractive shoin Altogether G is to be considered 
as now one or tho moat prosperous and improving 


I Ju 1 dee, wlmh is iu\ei mtiiely frozen over, 
abtMimls m iish and aevcrol xttanurs ply upon lte 
wattrs. 'J he idiore on tht side ot the Bays do Vand 
is ohbrited for the Ixauty of its scenery, the 
southern 1 i* ucli shore riM s solemn and stem, with 
the mountains of »Sa\oy m the background From 
the I ake ot G* neva, ^lout Blanc is visible, and 
although 60 imles distant w often reflected ux its 
w iters The Rhone enters the lake at the upper 
uid, turbid and yellow, and leaves it at the town 
ot Geneva as clear os glo&s, and of a deep Blue 
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tint The lake receives about 20 streams from hesitate to assume the reins of government, though 

its northern shore, none of which, however, are only 13 years of ace. Some oF the subject tnbes 

important. refused to obey him, and chose another chief 

nww’R'Vfftvw « belonging to the same family A war of several 

nSJiSi'ISLS T of tb0 R , omau S f‘f c >oani duration w M the result, at the toimination of 
, "T^ >*?, a “? Which he was compiled to retire to Karakorum, 

t gemh ‘ "} d lc i' r ' “ i , ">th spuud voiu.a tho o Ul „ f Ungh Khan monarch of tha 

SSlh-^S* *"? l ,artlu,1 ^y m 1,ua ’ of " ,l, ' U Kfia. It, amt place hiumclt neuter that momwdl’u 
JSLShu , Frt,,l ‘ VT |J 60 “, tLm prot.. turn tl.gk Khan gavo him hn .laughter m 

ST? „ <,f n ' V™ tlnt s ‘,° MM , bmu Li«, mil appemtod hmi to the ronmad of 

c? 1 ‘^ al F^,m.„c 1U -V.c..-sMherc. ,, n jinui', m v\ , 11 ! li uipietvU gain proof ot groat 


a.,_ . , , . . -v- 1 1 1 ttt uii ttmt limits mv itnttivik xiuiiuv, 

?“■*» at ^“'‘•'reonhis j, nv „•> oU>ll J.ght*,,,,,,,,. mhos tint \Jn H h 
Mum frem Britain m 4'“) M.mmi. m sud to K , , KtolimiK „f h.sgi owing reputation, 

have nu.h.,1 l.c out as apcuilh destine! to . mi , „* t „„ 'j J , 11VU1U , emit.. r„, oidcr.xl G to 
life of holmcoa amt purity , uni tin < ul.l, p u tv , lHM hitt. r.h imul, taken comtacl 

fromlnr nitm il t. intern V putlv, m.lmps unde I JiU) JlUt|W dlKt coun < illoi, Kaiatobth 
the indu. in o ot tin conns, of so Imlv . bishop, ^ ln t <mtl ll(? , t(lll , conned m 

devoted li. rs.lt to . lif. ot v..gu .t\ .uni . ...n , at . 1 .1 j ( „ hl , ll>ly r ,„ ,„ s „m.tm.i, i.»otv«d to daiuut 


oeyau, mrse, 10 . m. o. ... 1 . n> a.... ..... ......... j , „ hl , ll>ly f,,, „m.tom, ,.»otv«d to depftlt 

at elusion On tin d.ith Ot lie In w 1 . 1 , h )u|| ^ u |,nh, att, . many tfuir 

removed to 1 -ns 1 . d In. act,.. . ...I. .ml In | , )J( m1iU „ | H „ ulnd at th. hunt of 5000 

extiaorduiarv t, .put .torn to. '.mtiy u huh di. , , tl j, ,J M11K u.nnm.lu m u . h. <1 against h» 
ociurnd l».th the. end ... .tin. Ctns of I ....... ,„ ll(1 u „i l„ )r ) inl | , ....pushet in l.attlo 

which aln visit.. 1 on im.....u» ot < linMun h.n.io m JJ(H „„ la th. Nn.nana, hut 

Wee, Won for h,. tin ulimrin. v.....it.m, not U u , lm ,K .latiom.l oath, turntmia 

atom of h.r pcopl. hut . „ of ill, |„ ,t In .. . . | , (|j|lt , , S(1/ul 'logl.rn le do, .unions 

hat come, Let tr.l..s M huh . .out tt . p ,m, I, .ft. , j , ||( a, „ t mm.hc, of ’la, ta. tribes, 

f Jy^u!“n St,,, -“ U V' U ! >1 .in.' d ..tins mca.i.iL, poun, iomud v powerful 

gauct. wit. In .in 1 at ] ..pul .lion 0 , th, I,".., ... , mM |,n .ou.mu.d was given to 

prov.m. Ot ( ml lh.,.,1- tin I , >"U c„.„, , , *■ ,, hh |l|( t u „ N a) u, ,uh , f.ut a 

nndu Un'd.n,, . , «.tl, I, , c t, .k ... „ w,n ,„ uil , t „„ Uu Innkaoftln Aim.,, (1 nttuly 

set out ,u ... , \p. 'lit to. tin ,.l,;l Ot tin , , „ lt( (1 |, H , hI. w tin .1 l.a. 1 , 1 , and Ik tame 

Btiryno etc, „„ slu.lv umw-d to » >»s ( , m , m , st , r „ t a.nod all Mongol.,. Giauder 

an alnmdmtM.pplv ,„,m I h. « .‘v wh.n yK „ mm to h iv. ojh nod In-foio 

take wae ti. Itcl «.tl. sped l.m. 11 , v tin, ...th|, |„ j, ir UK,, ho louvoked « 

he ...tee MOO \. 1. th. kmc and mini . .,,t.e . , k(lll , llUli IM 11( , ,| t c,, „,hl>. on tin hanks ot tho 
oht uind the, hurt, at he pi.je <>,. In «• w , t.il.ut v«> ol tin \n.ui, 11, .wing through 

aa,„, f.„ tin s.l.tv „t 1 .mi.' d-d hv th. n liu )(lIul ’1 |, H „„amg wok ..U-mUd l.y 

ot th. mm, Ot AIM, .ml Ins ... 11 ) ot Him , it tl < pntu s t.om .11 tin m.hjug.t.d l.ord. s ot Taitaiy. 

to diuidtiii till f.tv , \n u r “ I a u*l < . (ontii\til io obi am k nligiouH conliriiiatioii 

himg tin 11 . itioiH m. I utp.is m ..m <>f \ , ih r to th]S iulf J n l.ud bon.o 

the.hm.h.s ,xhort,d then t, th. pinve am | U)i n ^ , mt n r , ,1 im.g.ean 

fastmg, th. thr. it, net , .Hm.tv In, nn.vp.ee j (ji snu. mud lto.it 'I mg.. ( Sou ol H, lie.’), 

alte.atio.) of tin d'.etlon ot Xtt.l.s ...... I. ul.let ' ^ | ( ( M,,,, _o|h, l.ow < mu folWttld 

still mole to her 1 . put., to, „ md to he mil..;..,. im , , , , g„ .lest 

and it is .gre'd tint In 1 pi 1 son ,1 , \ unpl. , .ml 1 1. it (j( u ’, „ H ,, J)l<n u MIH delu.ng tint he 

o l. sis , , o v. m , s o " °"m M'l" •*' - ^1 ,. ,jl.j t ml ove th, W licit 1 util '1 ht fit JHltl* S 

with .10 ine. ns, h r, l,|, <lh, to tin n,t„.,l nee, , „ (K \hout this turn the tviglmrs, 

bdlt.es of til, ices whul, no.v I tin ... | „| t ,,',1 „„| . , w)( <„ p, „p|, mh.h.tmg the 

aclea, fo, th first tun , u; . out u t « ,th th- - Ho mg lie and Vang 

In, mamsi.it, n.fh, m, s o* th. (Ine.u, r.l, ,on S t hl ' n U) i„ nt „, lv mhimtlel to Ins ,nw,v JVom 

G en.ojel, t. u. ,xlun„ , , In „ v, rc «"'l , ,, . ],„ )ir .,f„.e| Itmldlusn., tin Mongols 

love of th, .ntir, pe.p], S|» ,1. ; m 111! it «,< I tl has, aepu.cl ft kmnvlelg, ot 

ago of 80, and he m,n...,v e -t, 1 ill. , t.oi, vt, l> . , , y , j, ,| t |„ In ,hm . ), ir,„ U hut 

dcscnW 0 , the Up, of at tint ,S pm, st uu ' tm„ 1 1 _ ,, lhl „ „ w ' Jui/uk „, A1 „l V, k. Intel om. 

dilating in tin . onveitnil l.f. m«,ll .sof >11 th ,t | if ]m )|(W , uhimtu d 1 1 1 he t,, ,11 Inn l his 1 1,,1'ln „ 

w most adm.nhh ... tin vents ,,r dimty ,m rJ , xt t ,m ,, „h ,,t ... he , ,„e vvaa the 
henevoh m < , uitl, i,)'„ I, m th. «t.v, odes th .t | ' tl|( „„ rt i„ ,, .turn, .diet 

life is habit 11 tllv , -octet I mice he p ,t.„,n, , , u , ])( mim ,|„ u u tstweni 

And vvitti h,r a „ h ; >o>m e„.gr.git,on nfn , r chuu, lehong HCi, whs 

prmtawi8foun.il m th, Ah , , vem H with s 1 ,, t o ,eo„„e, th, tvttor 


Victf»ihules t contmiK <1 utitiJ tilt, I lr»\ f #lut i<»n 


i }» sj i|/» mi, <,» in 1'ipi Miul ot iln J ftrt&f 


«1, tfoiu.. ol.gr, ^ationdw e. 1 esvinrle thr n urn of , , ,, )„ ld ,„h.hud we, natty tiibu- 

‘Smters of ht t.euec, nvs .-tvhhsl'e m In '.,, t)l , <mpi,. , ,u,l T, hong-Hu, 

chiefly devot. ,1 to th, , an or th, e.k md tin .du t , wli ,, ll)t , r |, ring to pi.ve.t tin e.miuests 

cation of young tem.l, s (( , ti)( M , ,|. % u ,„ v mJnd (J to arkuovdedge 

GENGHIS (Jcngnur, 'J.liinggis, or Zingixi ' his sujs n i.ty hy p.j.ng tnh.it. <• immediately 
KHAX, originally call<d Tfiniijm a ct-lcbiAt^il 1 |»r»ij*it(l Joi \%u, w Jul tin it w Fi.il vn l«H, 
Mongol ootniumir, born tiotli ) lrnury 1135 a u itcd .lit* r a smiim oi jiiofcrwtwl cjuu- 

nt Deyluu YdiUk, mar tb< northern Wnrl oi th* i jm^n» !*< I »i» mtei th< hsiriflu oi tho barbarian# 
Feramoran (Hoang Ho), w is the «i»n ui \cHHkai 1 inl2l r » M« inwhdi H ,f< called back to jiirteasy 
BahiUlCir, a Mongol chief, vho ruled over tsoinc to 11 uriun luBuiifirdmita tube#, headed, by 
thirty or forty families or elaiw, exiled the tube (lu^hluk, ^*n of thy <hif*f ni the iS ayinann, who 
of jrfeyrun, who dwelt belwun the Amur and the had rieovircd his anr e«traldomimom», aud , wo 
groat wall of China, and paid tribute to the khan of conquered those of the Gftr-KMa of Kara-iuiatai 
Halt Tartary, On hi# father’s death, he did not llienKi tribes were nearly eitonmoatod in a ^reat 
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f it wJui h took, place near the source* of the adultery, fornication, theft, homicide, dec. , organised 
^ i in- sti (jutchluk, however, had sometime before ; a system of postal communication throughout lua 
t.ik< n refuge in Turkestftn, a vast region stretching 1 enormous dominions (mainly* no doubt, for military 
from Luke Lob, m the middle of Tartary, westward ' purjmse#) , and so thoroughly organised what we * 
to tin Hen of Aral Here he sue* ceded in making I may till the police or ctvu authority, that it was 
himself aujufine ltihr, but only to bt swept aMj J said one might travel without fear or dang* r from 
by tho victoi Kins Mongols, now pnssing westward j ow uni of his e npire to the other He would also 
j in an in« sistiblc tomnt At length (j not lied tin 1 appeal to have had a reaped for men of learning 
I Sihoon, the north cistern Ktindary of the rmpin ] and virtue, and to have retained several of such 
of Khuurczni oi Klmrism, whom ruh r, \Luldin ibout hu puson The onl\ tinmoml of 0 now 
Mohnmnu d, was nnnof tin most pour rful bo\i n i_iu Ki own to exist is a granite tihhl, witli a Mongol 
I m Asm '1 lu dynisty to whuh In lx longed li ul nption (tic uphui d b> Schmidt of Petersburg) 

I risui into powu tluou.di tin weakness oi tin <ln<ovu,d among the nuns of Ae i tsclnnsk. This 

t Ktljuk sultuis, and its sw iy now , \t, ud» d fit m 1 thh t had In , n « r« e tul bv L in commemoration of 

1 the horde jh ot ^\ru to tlu 1 1 v < r Indus ind (mm his eoinjue st of tin kingdom of Kara Khatai 

j the nv< r Silnm to tin r.isun ( uh t lu. mm h i c L M [ Aco.idmg to tin In Inf of the old 
of some Mongol men lunt j il Oti ir t town mi'jtdiui utes, u mi wue piotectmg spirits, who 
the Sihon illonhd (- a pnt»\t Im mun ii u i omji uiuil iui) entltd thing fiom its origin 

H( unmi di it« 1 v dis}» ib Inil Ills tid< *t soil 1 u j \ p, jts ImaJ dc' tv lik* i M.<ond spiritual sell 

at tin In id (iu ending t » l i ti rn « Iiioiik lus; oi | j„ y win ippinpiiitul not «>nl\ to irn n, but to all 
700,000 hors* , w ho nioidni lv Inust into Kh um in tilings mini it« uul iiunimiti ind molt especially 
in l‘2l f > in«l dt< r h n mg ovullnowu tin lutuij, pints Ih, \ wu, nginhd is ettimrues of 

alius ol .suit in Moli uiiiiu il, ind loi^lit i long | thr Lismity, uul iuh thuLoi, worshipped with 

and bloody bitth with Hu Mill m Iiiiiim Ii with no j ,j 1>lM |, ononis suulu, wu, umualh ma<lt to 
duisivi nsult uiptund 's un u k uul IkiUui i (tlu i tlu m on v mows on isioiis, i -p< u ill \ on hliHulavs, 

1 valuable libi irv ol wlmli lu el. stmyid), uul ill! iri( j ,|, M mg tin jn nod <>t bund \n, Tupitur 

| tin othu inipoitaut ulus <1 tlu count i v \ h» j Jmj, i Jj w is , ill< <1 tlu .dims «l mui, uid hum of 

I Mongols, in tlu it sijui ili divisions, now soiuud I W(llll , „ Not oul\ hit ivuv iiuhviduil Ins g< inns, 

md Jivagul Khaim /in in all dinttums hi tin i |„ lt l,k,wi-e tlu wh> ueoph Liu dUm ot the 

loiusi ot 1 1 v * oi *-i\ >< im, tlu^\ ouirm tlu jnitiontl gnuus w cs i u d m tin vuniity ot the 

"huh ol i‘.isii subdue 1 tin mh nut mts m tin l|; f||nm i oMnn Ul ,l , olt< n s< , n on tlu iouih of 

< mt isus, uosMd into Kussu and pluiidei.il tlu | IJulnui md J i ij m Hu j « urns ot an individual 

lmd bitwiiu tlu <>k i ind tlu Ihinpn Noi ] w Kprisuihd by 1 In 1‘omms is i iigurc m a 
wiu tin v h ss siunsslul m tin « id tlu wlmli oljto^i hiving tlu lu id ih d md th» loimuopiaor 
Sunt lu in V ii utii is tin Sutlij i \ pt in in. mg tlu >j an i m tin h unis wlnh lot d gi mi ipjn ir limb r 

liusiius ot tin jt dii utitmns Sii kin ss, dis» is< , jj u p out of s* i pi nts i itmg lrmt sit belori them 

and ivliui tmn it l.n lli mtubh.l tlu Mmi r„l (( 4(|ll p lM ]| utung J>n P<hf <h t Hum 1 p ,12, A i, 
hmdis and i oiujm IU d l mn turn to h u ikoium in I vm j s h ,m inn Ih Dim Mmnhu s Jsnnhu*, < t Of nui, 
r l ai tin \ tin i (pit d ol his i mj>m in 1221 l>mm' l.miiwdd IMD) 1 In < . i \ii < l tlu I ist h< ir im 
lu ibs, in.JiM gun id hid !• n pi >s uting th. , Lsimlliiu. 1 * tlu oil It dun g mi I In ir prop, r 
( Inin i wu with tlu pit it i st Inin (. th* »ii _ Ii | \idnt nun, is />/n a * r Jihu md thui s ( ,] U w, to 
will ulv un id in \i im vv is s*^ ill po i ssc d )<v tlu 1 1 1 1 \ « Ki n im lu tti i n ison toi fi wm it mg tlu wind 
old thirst *>t louijiust, uul lining rurmtid his ( | (V |J M | i( n t, un bin s tlimti* , asn i! simil irity 

lolOis lu lid tinltl ai to s tlu i_ i « it d»s, it ot I obi t it tJn s< muls 1 In vvoid Jljmu is Itoin an AiabiC 

to tlu Kingdom ot 1 ui|oiit, in tlu noitli wist ot r<»ot, si nityiii t » ‘\,il T , r 'tono il and prop, rly 
tlnni tin i until ot wlmli Vnlni h* lusn^id 'diiiohs m mvisibh bung f lln djums, oi Last« rn 
( hisln ntund bv tin lo s ot tin u * ilu |> 1 1 ot his) uulll Ut JU n , \ ngmbd bv tlu -\iabs and 

j ainiv, tin Km^ol f injout ptomi «d to < ipitnl ih it j J\i ’ ms is m mternuduti i lass of bungs lietvee, » 

tlu ind ol i month but in tin nhiv il (, dud ( tin * Is uul nun, md mfi run in dignity to both 

, tin *2 1th \u u t 1227 on tlu h 11 1 n u pm worn 1 J In y m <1. s nbul m j.oitiy as Um subjccta of a 

i out with \< us uul toils (, is sod to hivi h ul ( t ( UI1 j lU j},„ | in *md ls mlnbitiug the World 

1 tiv, hundiid wiV’S uul i ‘nuilum- md In hivi L toil tlu pri suit rut of hum m bungs, but 

| leit i uu it numbu ot iluldnn, inmiig thru otj t j u> h i\mg « v, it« d tin uiger of God by their 
whom In div id< <1 Ins uminmits poss* ssmns I lu inlullmn In suit lus fivimnU angi I Hli'tns or 
thud son Liulitu wi ippomtul t i mil Mini M u <oiditig to othus, V/i/,1, to jnmmli and govern 
i n °d 1 1 1 v iv i il loi lus shn, tlu • ountiv now c ill, d , t nun Some turn itt* i llluris himself rtWllul, 
Mongoh i with klutu or N ’i Lu m i linn is in' whcuupon t,od (ondunmd him to , ternal jmnish 
noitli us tin mouth ol tlu Vmm I in sooml sou ni( n t l«u»ni this jm riod on n < oimt of his dtstmir 

i Tcluglntni lutivtd Iiul, stall noitli of tlu Vmi\ 01 j lls ^sIimv.Iu was , ilhd 1 blis or Iblis The 

( oi divhftu, and vv us (omuntt,d t » tin gu mlimship ' ll|U1Us ( Ul nMs „„ u m U1 m stmt, anv form they 

, ot KuaLhu >uv ui Jftjy t«»i his shn, ontuindipj, lM j )t the r of mm bniu, or moii^tu, the last 

j Ktjitil.dk uul ill tlu couuti y w, it md ninth ot _ m uumlimo with the ^*juilar vuvv of thur 
I dnrkestlu un imimns, trut , xtuulms. tioin tin 'w, ( k,,l thvrnUr bung the one most lmjuently 
j ^wpiinNi Umost to the Kmthun On m sthaed Nuh a* hiv, rc.ul the l rabovi A iqhli 

. 1,1 tlu vomst ot lus b.uigum uy i irtcr, G is NM jl luv, a vivjd recollictum of the hideous and 

j Binl to hive destroved, bv vv us uul massacred gigmtu bliijas mulct whuli the genii are wont to 

, ,h> hwu than tiv, or siv millions ot liuniiii m iml< st th*misclvea accompanied at tunes with 

; bungs Ilia compusts vmv gtn.i dlv uiompuu.,1 sm ,,k< and thundc tings, to t< r-or stricken mortals 

with tuta of appalling larbuity, vit vvi «cciu to 'lh,\ au in no dtgivc whvtevu /jmndian spirits 

t au thiough the dr, ultul lustoiv of the man , i,u t j lt ^ tm t) f the old Italians on the contrary, 
bum, indications of a uv dining tuidemv Hinwlf , t lu\ are iiuntical to man T s hajijnuess and can only 
i Mouothust, a at, i n b, Invtr m God attu the ( subdued by the sjvells of powerful magicians, 
fashion of Mohvniimd, h< tuvu the leas tolerated all | Fvmuivh Kpipit^. The letter informed 
lcligums , exempted from tixes and mihttvrv service ! Ki*t« nia however, do not U here, it is wud, in the 
nlivsKiuis amt priests made obhgabiry the prac- 1 actual existence of such Kings. Ihe Mussulman 
ticc of hospitality , established severe laws against doctors, it u true, aflinu the existence of djtnn* 
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as an invisible race of supernatural beings, who 
carry out the purposes of l>eity, lmt they reject 
altogether the grotesque and repulsive inventions 
of tho Arab and Pnsian romancers and poets 

OB'NIPAP, a imuh csteenud fruit of the West 
Indies aixl varm pirts of South \inmi a. # 1 he tree 


qf. m tho mw'r brink, or the brink qf the 
rtivr Fiom tho frequency with which the form in 
'* nidi cates that one thing belongs to another, it ih 
often udlul the ;****? ww case But this »n»ne is 
little applicable m Hindi expressions a« » day's 
journey still kss m many i uses where the genitive 


which fields it la d* Anw,H,„ M% of tl.. natural , J" u “ ul w * h< . < {?• f<m*hotU, ft 

order &,ndiomu„t It u » 2 <olW.l U m, .onUm ! "‘'"I'K 1 lu ? Hf, « Waver, mean- 

ins miui} seeds, about ns vs m. orvn^.of a ]»K' thst «).„ 1, limits tlu othu noun to a <1 ah or 

wrntish prvbn mlmir svitli a .1 v.k imii.l. jn.u of in . U,ul W,U <1 "' ,uJ r, ' lftt,on « 

agreeable vinous fast, ev. u , on. > »v vb . . ombiu it.on 

I 1 lu ti iiuiniitton * h ih Imhii <n<incous)y gup* 
(xKNJtVIA, a *»inu* of h^unnin.iis plants, of 1 p,, S i,l to l.« i mutin turn In? /ox, jih it ‘the kings 

which tlu ihuutii* m notunl m tlu irtule * * ■* 

BlHMJM tsm»u iif tin spt t u s irepopuliiU kiu>wu 
by tlu niiiu It mom smiu is Gminwihi (»j a \ 

(J a, i niiuii lounhtd \ 1 1 \ pun Ouub, 

not ibou i toot hi„h is < ilhd 1*1 i i \ M u?x iml 
Xi mil bi i/i m 1 u d md, win u it is i- taid« d is 
njdiuifcmj; » \n\ pool sod 'Ilu i% m ft ot \ u r d 
and otliM Km) oi i 1 i-'iH s i> Mqipisid i»» In # 

JIl^Kt Ot f, l II 1 1 1 \ « ot till South Ot J UIOJII V ill 
brant hid still spins. <t n is sod to 1 m i ( « Itn 
Word, si/mi mu j t In ub I lu n mu I’l ml nx ml is 
from Plant bid whit pi ml w i Mitmdid 


'*on tlu kniL, his hoii ’ Ihit tins would nut amount 
lot * tlu «] it* t n s sou oi foi nun’s ions.’ Ik sides 
Ins list It is tin 1 1 1 ,i 1 1 \ i ol lu mil foinud in the 
mini w iv is king , loi tlu ipostroplu (')isuuierQ 
utilu il ixjHiluut of wilting to distinguish the 
jios-M* i\i 1 1 <>in tlu plui d and dots not In long to 
tin hpoki n ) tut. u i < I In 1 njjisli in ’a 

it i ,< mum n Ih of tlu Inti* < turns (ij \ ) lomnion 
it in i u l\ st iji to til tin \ i \ m 1 inguagi s h was 
tin no \ ih nt Milling of tlu gi nit iv i MiiLidat m the 

\ iiL r lo Saxon mil in modi in ) ngliMli it bos bi en 
ixtMidid I \ in do \ to nil nouns indivin to tin 


and wh rlnr tin umiimii tm/i or i ‘quins «»f ! j.lm «1 Ulnn tin pint il » ink in a tin additional* 

GttwtOr, is not so * < rt un j ot tlu 1 1 uitm is mmtti d, toi tin iki ot tlu Mound, 

(d ( 'M'JI\l tin mm ot mi ot tin i u> i m m kino sons 
{.runniir (mi bn ii >i i ) Insiuh m i \,u n | t*l Mis I Ins wonl, whuU miiat \s lln most 

an ( 1/ it ) / *// s ? // 1 / s 1 1 n ) tli< / i/ / x x >> t In 1 m i in 


1 1 1 1/ 

ittfis or km , is ( ilh 1 1 1 m gM i t \ ' i « i m I u i *id 
mg to tin M mil i \| 1 inition this n un w m lim u it 

bi l lllM it lltllH tl till own Ol olli.111 ol tin tlim^ 

joimdwitli il \ lniK *i moji iti ‘i toi\ mount 
of tin origin * ( th< nun md ot lli* i< il natun 
of tlu ^i nit m iti i t hit juit 1^ Mix Mulli i 

{Stum* <tf J tl llilfil l( ) r | il ti inis ot p IIIllll ir will 


loftN Milo mm tli it i in In ip)dnd to intijb otu d 
• \o Hi iim un mt on in ill \ tin tiilriluy god nr 
i h iii* i u th it w is iTuiuitly swppoml to pit sub ov<u 
tlu l>u lit md diitmn i ot i\m\ ludivulud human 
1 m in ! h< p« mi)i mtu atiMitbug tlu ihimuUr 
md t it* m oj • u li ix i ,nn ( him thus to Is itti ibntid 
to tin hn In i ot low m nttu'i ol tlitit attiruluit 
ginii I Inn nos* i iiu of tin im imio f now attached 


originally applud not to t hi jiuts of pu i h but b* ! to the wind it mu ly, tin spuid be id, ipLitiulo, or 
thi < li im nt < ol thon.dit tins wi'i 1 * m il t< fins t u nlt\, wlmh my mn p" so < h i> n gonm loi 

. a. . .1 1 il.. l,.. u i.« i,.» ..... f,., ... ol, 


beforr tin v w»ti i imin i<i< d long In lor* Ih 
now funibir grnnindu d th tout ions of sinful u 
and plurd, of ;mu1m, i ist , \ »k < li ul bon 

thought ot, tin f,n(k w mils on dido to m 
anah sing thi d Ih r ntjmtsii m i xpn sol tin u lit 
h id d’htiiisrnishol tlu jnnnipd n*ti»n th* «ul|ot 
oi limiiin it j\ i is i r m tilltd lion sio*nlir\ oi 
ih pt ml mt notions th< d* p* mhiu \ ot tin 1 if t m 
th f V ( Xpn l d be tn« W )T * I ftfnS ' I it II //X! i f |]1 

orli umu of om tlmi i] n motliM oid m mb i 
projrosdimi i Ml* I iu„ x n i ol i I ' tin v nidi d d 
tin cxartmtuM oi t/i* d< pM»<h m 1 « dm ^ ,t tn 

it ji/ovts i i tin i i-t sluWiiiw tin i im , kind 
or < v l jxhs — tlu g mi t i iai f oi whili tlu n mu x (l n’ 
l* appiic d»k to i \« r\ nnn lining juiods M mg i 

• .. 1,... 4 .1 , 1 i. , ... , 


po<tiv, tor mu u, for in itlu m du * Im Mtatisniin 
hlup, .md s » lortli Ikit 1hi u is not tlu r hn f oi most 
pi oil 1 1 ii< nt nh t iiiiplud in tin inn il upplu it ion ot 
tlu turn II wi i oiuniJf ii ig» Mi Oi ill tmd tbit 
/Mims is in m fiojiuijtlv q'f IxMi ot m ennui ctioii 
with t ‘h j>**(t p until in inti ( tlnn with tho 
min of (i no oi oi pi utn ih if thin w jus 
M ini mi" in th* n gn ns oi hw hi 1 th it c inn moie 
dill ills 1)011)1 t> till MIKI i ptlhlhtu S rt IIM 11, I! Ill 
• okol tlu il i vjm ions oi idnm itn*n uni pi um 
\nd u h h i tils 1 )u • i t r I In iitisti fumlion 

■« Lin nm i ii *ui(i i ii in' m jpi ii'< im i ■, • 1 1 j 1 1 ,i in H to ton h imin »li iti h tin ilioids ol hiimim 

\ieniit i ^ tlu i i-i sluwiiiw tin c im , kind ] 1* i in Mu nun ot piulw d lit* , tin phsNMim, 

iiw\»i i r mhmiio r hi * null t*> do with tin 
di 1 1 x » i a)i < fmm j» m oj ifom ob 1 ii 'i i In fill i un , 
grin' is bunt d to tb< • lass m -ous li mu * kniL* t *r 1 md ! o\ t m n* < * ■> u t lu ir w m k nos l»< it i wipl 

their f dims Om iijtru jmnol to mot in * m tin t In In i mki ilu] with tin di'J Old gi miiiS »uh ol 

relation h thus tlu < rn* <M M o m \dj <t \r out limnin li'< 

(q \ I m limit in itr qigln itu n Jl mi in piond>h 1 n louidi Mv tlx nu f imp u *■ od nn imn * < f the 

melted thlt tlu IMTl M dl II rf wlllf Vi l|iiW t di t< Till lx [JOlIll II" to 1 i<J|ld IIIK lit ll J*< t ull/tl it > 111 

the gMiitiM mxs* w ik origin ilK tin j iim u tJi ii by whoji hum m tnuid ddh i thlt ouuim tu*„ it 

winch idju tiM s w ii ioiinol t*mn noum 'Ilu .with n ni dd' dumiihii <r < m d \v j.f*wM, 111 
names thus a]>]*lud t<* ul< as w»r< by tin I mk my d* putin nt *1 mt IJ*>liid uti\it\ lrtMtu, 

gniimiuri’uis oi Mi * lndru trsiiHU rrr il to tin words srnntitn, <1 i*i u tu d Not }•<'* n m di\iiHHg 

trxprosgtng than, uni win illnwaros ii m«l itol 1 aloM , bu 1 <\m\ Mbut of tin iikmiIjm fnudtua 

into their I^atin v,rpu\abnts b\ the k giain ot m m, b^ whuh iu w md mijm*ioi o*mbi nation* 

in aria ns who fan dit tlnu hmgwiji to tin youth uh! di\u<n m iiitimhii d into l)g world with a 

of ltornu But b> this tunc tin trrius had Im com# m» w to diminish tin pinn and idd to tin phresurcs 

stnctlv tcclmiuvl, and thm origin 1 ! MLiniu ition ot niuikind 1111 In prop* rly *bsigniUd ‘gtmiUL > 

little thought of, and th*s m i\ amount fm tlu SnJh .« nt mthmitv ix»«t? f or this inoi< *>xt<nrb><I 
Greek rfenili', tin Litm <q»n\ dint for which is ( usr m tb» wonl md w* in >y justify )fc also by the 
general™, l>euig mubred b\ qnnii* im, generating ' c« iisubniion, tint tin ri u 1 cmarnou fact tn ail 
or ptoduciiig, which would h i\ 1 lw on expreaw'd 111 , tin s» ■lill* iMd modM of mUlli Huai nnjKnonty, 
Greek by g^nmtiU jwhih it is fnrtlm jioisibb that then* may \m a 

In Engiib, the genitive is tlu* oid) case or relation I common foundation foi ihcrn all m the ermsti 
among nouns expressed by a difference of termination, tution of the iniurl mark off the deport 

and even it is often expressed by the preposition | meat of original power from other departments or 
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inodes of tho intellect, still of x»ositive value and of 
real importance— namely, tlie povvoi-a of acquiring 
and reproducing what has been already produced 
A mowed learning, extensive acquisitions in sciene e, 
educated skill m the common vrts or m line ait, 
may exist in a high dcgiu, and may even ronh r ! 
distiiK turn on the indrviduil and serve useful i 
purposes in lift, without the *u i ompaimucnt of 
originality The prusi implied in the n inn 
1 talent ’ would he com (did to the best « xnmph x 
of acquired pow < i short ot tlu aptitude for hjm u { 
tion This furnishes tho mo t usp» *t d>l* (onhid I 
to genius, hung itwll *>01111 thing idrnii ih|« md 1 
meritorious A 1 < ns Htomol • out 1 i«t is hum In d J 
by the ciowd ot tmdnfotH thd follow in tin »di | 
of any gn it and origin d mind, who mu it pio j 
duemg Ninulai < fh < ts without tin iriw ud Aponte 
neity ot tht mashi md with < nly 1 h« iooiiki * t ; 
copying lus ixtirnd tonn md puuhuitns Ih 1 
is n kind of ability imoimimg to t ih lit in tins' 

{ town of imitation md bhiitim tlu u 1 iontihi| 
>oth good mid Jiubfli k ut < x impli s ot it \\ < u< | 
a< < iiRtoJiH d to *ipi ill of |H»it isti i v p! i\ w 1 1, hts md 
copyists, iniong llu x\ » 1 1 * 1 nf<\ii\ 1 1 1 < 1 it > pumd ' 
The limtitoih ol Horn. 1 m Ins own tune )n\i 1 
not siuviud Imt Ik, 1 will is 1 \ 1 rv othi r gn it | 
g< niWH rriav bi tiaikidin nub u quint 1 mu posit mn< I 
ripensu’s school ot po<tr\ m ikt i tin 1 irgi it hi 1 turn j 
ot the publish* d pm ms ol tin cintuiv uumduii' 
him Vo pi impusMd lux styh upon list nntuiy,i 
und Johnson's hilmcid juosi lontnniid to lx 
rupiodiuid Jong ulti 1 his d< ith 

The no annig ot unus 1 « m f thu 1 - mu hi stood 
as K hmiu to on s ind »t« ilium xs 01 nniiitiu 
powu it lux lx in ton uh n d piobl. m ot liitinst 
totiui it to its tnundatiom m tlu nimd, with 1. 
vuwto ditiinmu wlutlui jt lx 1 dixhm t. I unity | 
oi only a so pi tioi d< » 0 i i it otlu 1 in ihoiism! pow» is | 
Johnson h ihtmitum is will Known 1 11 „i 11 id 1 
poyvirs turned m 1 pu + uulir dilution 1 Ins ( 
mgvtiUM t id< 1 oi 1 Npiuln mdoumint, md 1 
Would mini to nnpi\ th it tJn mmotunuH 1 *»nl 1 | 
hi anything th it lu ph isi <1 1 h xt \n-dith iiiu.ht ( 

hn\ebttn I'mil u md Ifonn 1 lun di nm ud ilu j 
forty mi m nth ot I mild, m 1 xumption m tin I ist ! 
digue impiohiblt it not urung on ibsuidit\ I 
Tilth is a iWss ot minds nott d toi yusitildy Imt * 
tlu y 11 1 only a si. K 1 1 1 1 is » I imi w is l« m 1 il, | 
anoritor und iwntu lu suit s Ik mg a politu 1 in ot 1 

milk, Wlutlui HU(i(S»lul *1 UllMUi i 1 ms hd I * Ilf 1 

ac cot ill 11 to tin most 1 nli_,hti m d tlnotus of tin 
prismt dw it is mud to consnhi liimun bungs 
ah born with distim ti\i uidowmints md iltliougJi 
tJurt ih uniniiiDii mint il 01 unisitioii it tin bens 
\ct film is Hiijifiosid to hivi 1 plin dity ot distant 
Functions any on* ot whuh 111 ty 11 « 111 dt irru 
wittiout the list i bus mhllut in u lu poutiinli 
on the whoh witJioul fh\o]v,ng 1 propoitnmu* | 
mtiusity of tlu tidings 01 ill volition tin. s u*o 1 
bdity ot tht < ir nuv lx mnti, md tint ot 11 1 t 
mill ani^c Now it would hi t m to suppose thd 
gi thus in mu line — is toiiwmph punting- would 
nsult from tin turns 11 d augment itmn ot tlu susu p . 
tibihticR and powcis spt aally ixuiwil m tin irt 1 
tin s» nsi ot colom and oi toim skill ot h ind, and 
a good recollection of tho** ubjutx ot nitiuc and 
hum m hti , th it m< tin htting m iti u d of 1 p untt r * 

< ompositioiiijc iso a jM»it should hive i more thin ( 
(ommou mr tor mi si pbnt\ ot linguigi, tahto im 
tho approprute iruigis ot piutiv and so on Tu ! 
this way w 1 /might, bv 1 kind ot malysis determine ( 
whuh of the lueultus common to \ll men should Ih ! 
exulted to a Aujierior pitch m order to furnish a j 
irenius m each separite walk This method has | 
besju pursued by the phrenologists and b> other 
Bpeculators, and is probably now the received mode j 


of handling the subject, Examples may be seen m 
Bain on the Study of Character 

Gi:X LIS, Stj* UHANIE Pj^LICIT^, CoHrJESSE I»Ef 
was born at Ohampy Cn, near Autun, m Burgundy, 
2 >*>tb January 174 b of an ancient but reduced family 
' Her nmdui nime waw Due n at At then age of 15 
1 shi w is m vrru d to the Comte de Genlis , and in 
1770 tbnmgh ihe*mihunei of her auut, Madame de 
Moiitcwion (who had bon pnvatdy marnod to tho 
t Jim d Oilcan i was rmdf a 1 idy in-waiting m the 
j housi hold (1 tlu Duchissc do Chartres In 1782 , 

, tin Due d< ( h n I ks, iftnwuds known as EgnlitC, 

1 Lppondid In 1 ‘governor’ of hm ehildinn This 
[ ijipominu nt givi nsi to cii't'im siaudiloiua reports, 

! tin Irut ii oi whuh siibstmu nt urcunifitfinces appear 
1 t « * h t\i (oniuuud Midum dc G wioti a v^inety 
, ol works loi hi 1 pupils, imong others, Thl&tfe <1 
1 / usuift <(/* 1 mu'- pi i > mm s, o// llndhf (V Education 
1 ll’uis 1 77 *> 17 ^d), (t Jhiorhtr, ott LeUits 

vu l J tin, of io7t /IT''-;, uul Jjf« VuUnsdu Ch/iUau, 
»>// < omm th Mombi o I hmhh ib s l'lifant 1 * Ou 
j tlu bi» ikmg out <*l th< lti vnhitioii, M ulame de G 
| look llu lilard siih but w u nltini it( ly coni]»elled 
io sik ii fug* 111 I»< Il'iiitu \Uuwiidi she Wtnt 
I to Nwit/i il uni, mil 111 tin 'iinn mu premeded 
J to \ltoni 111 Gi ijii my, w In n slu wtoti 1 lomanci, 

1 entitled L> s Cfui i/ui\ (hi < i/ij/u oit hi (out di 
I ( Ihttb iiunjiu md ’1 Ihfii'i ih hr ( onf/udt (It* 

| 1 // dmiif d (tndt % p ii t !•( h< 1 oluho'i is <> sort of 

liplvto tin ion ilu of lu 1 nuunioii', munub 

A\ lu u Bomputi hi i unc 1 on -ml slu 11 turned to 
J‘uis, md ii* u\id lu in him 1 pi iisum riointlim 
tun* xlu ii Midi d lonslmtlv in rms jmhlishmg ill 
1 ipid sin ( * ^ mi oik book dt* r mother till Jo J 
<h vtb il t Dm c mbi 1 IsiO \f id xuru de G ’s wnt 

1 ings u mmit to ilumt **() v olurm s Huy au e lmtly 
d» 1 1 iptimi \ oi 11 e uli nts in 1 ishmn tbli looicty, with 
'avIiuIi lu vv h tlu 1011. lily iciju unti •!, and which 
sl„ pimti 1 111 bvih 1 ‘loms \s 1 In id vim id 111 
j lit* , In 1 v\utm_s b 1 mu inoii met limn jioUimeal 

. lllil ill llltuml H< 1 0/ uiuhni', ( J>OU7 

I s / n O l If) *0 , 1 / '/ / r 1 [})> !b ),,c t tr v oln 
j I’ ins, ISIS) uul lui l> fimiunt f'rdupie ft 
j J HVWfh d v / t) / ' s d III ( l / (h 1 H'b'ilfH dll 

j 1 tomb % iti md lu 1 U t > t dit hutnn il Holbnth* 

I xiil >]< 1 1 ‘ el lui to m m ri intiMsiii Hu Ust of 
itli*M, 1 1 nt tins a gu it ih il ot 1 11 nous luifc mall 
1 * mu 1 mlotijiition (omeuning tUc iu cttuuki is of 
j tlu lsth emtmv NiMithehss lie'r wutmgs have 
been m popul ir, md luxe ju*"*ul tlnouuli xevt k ral 
editim lb r v olummous 1 /» mono w eic wTittcn 
after slu h wl n \elu el he 1 Sdth ye u 

GEN All FT, m- ,v <h called aUo m the 
New list mu ut, 1 nt S to of filthier , and Tht Sea of 
J dittoes (from the uty of Tdxnas), and jn the 
1 Old It sis rm nt i hi hm of ( former* th 01 t f i nneroth, 

I tiom m aneunt town oi thit name mtuitnd on 
1 01 iu u its xhoim 'I he word G itself is Fupjxia^l 
I l>\ M mi, to Ih nurelv a eomiption of Clunuercth, 
hut otlurs eh me it tiom Ganunh 1 * j: mien and 
^ itarot tin nuuo 01 1 p] tin lx twtxn Mount 'Jabor 
. uul the likt Tht Set or 1 ithcr, Lake of G is 

1 ibe»ut 1 > milts long anel 0 bioad It lies 111 the 
hoftom ot a gnat basin, and ix undoubtedly of 
, ' <‘h inic origin Although the Jordan runs mto it 
ud md turbid fiorn the north and many warn 
1 md biwkixh springs also tmd their way tlnther, 
its w vteis are tool, clear, md swut Its shores 
f an iko enhyened with r>jiaikling jiebbles. Now t 
I vs iumurlv, it aliountls in iish , but the dshent'S 
* an ilmost entirely neglectnk The surrounding 
; seinu y is not vei> beautirul but ita assoCiafciOM 
j art amon« the most sacred m Palestine. ‘ Where’er 
w e tread, ’tis haunted, holy grouxui’ * Like Jem* 

! salcm, the Sea of Geauesarct is enshnned in the 




OEKNESARBT— G ENOA. 


heart from childhood The homo of Christ — M His its character for beauty and magmhocnoo. Hemmed 
own oity ” — Capernaum, lay on its shores, many withtn walls, and Inult awkwardly on irregular 
of His miracles were performed around and upon rising giouncU, it Ins never been opened up by an? 
it. He taught the multitudes that followed Hun, compnlieiuuve pi m of improvement, and remains 
on the heights over it, along its jiebbly beach, and veiy inm.li a hb>nnth of narrow and intricate lanes* 
from a boat on its mu face, rno'-t of the apostles autsmhlu wih to loot pmsengws, or to the |»anK* 
were fishermen, who hoie gamed tin n chuly luead mules b\ (In usi of vhuh a lug« portion of the 
and one of Christ's last lartlih interviews with mtei n d good i traiiu isoondmtod These thorough- 
then^ after the muihxion, w is on tint oawun fm^, lnti.Mhnh tiu luht ol day imperfectly pone- 
when, driven probably by tint had ti itts in Inud with tall buildings;, some of them 

temporal lly risuimd t)mr old omipation, uni hid ol liiuhU \u»l ol lutiuWoim mlutti tint , but tliey 
toiled a long night without flucT oms’ (I’oiter, Ifutui < m with dilh<nlt\ hi sot n ironi tin limitedness of 
booL fm Siftm awl Pol**tMi Tutu pane 41M In tin *pu« m flout uni Imw. u t v uid, they eonwi 
the tune of Chu-t tin ri j;ion imuid ilmut w is tiu jqmnilv tol in ilhit M m> ol them oneo tho 
most (Ium<. 1\ pupulitul inOilil«< Nim ntu \ ami J rosnb mi ol unuhiut pi lines ,iu now Iruislormod 
towns stood on tiu shuns ot tin liki, whih the | into hot tte oi buMin ss t h 1 ihhahim nts in some cama, 
neighbouring pi uns and (iiumnits wun dotted tin 1 Miptib lohhus, inwiomd b> nurbh col mil ns. 
With numeiouH laig< villas Ot tin unit * itu s, 1 m tu_' oi • upn d 1\> pktt> tinbiM and tdi ibby m the 
bcv on iri now unmhibitid iuluh , lulf i do/» u i < itiuui On!\ i it u *dntts ax wnb < uough tol 
imid hovrlrt m tuilnuid to hou^i ill tin bum m uiiiuji'- uni in tiu s, tin .isp« 1 1 ol ilhuis ik mow 
lift at M igd ila, uid «>i 1 1 \ ljbtiiis (oiitiiuits to liKt tiiitot niodtm titn^ 1 «ill< n timo then high 
exhibit sonn 1 m bit ti »u ■> « t iti iomn i pio>pMit\ j « st iU mi ills, \tid htill In long to 

GENOA. (ltd ( mot ft li (ItUt* uiiuntlv distnn tnm u ho iu tin nu ms of nuiin 

Grnua), a ,.h ol It.U .tu.lul on 0... M,d,„. t .m»« Mom mil.,.. o„,n„ .1 spl. ...tom <>< they mo 
ram m < ; uif 'il (Ik hu... ....... .till, f.*.l «f th »W>"T» ,1 . * j-ul.ln Whim.. Mi. two imwt 

Ap, l.miii s T<» mil. s . ist ol I ...... the J llh ' ll '"" 1,u " 1 ; "l""'. 1 ' 1 ' ) * 1 '^ ' 

dm 1 (iiuim. <i . il *, i,»it ..l th. Mi.lm..'. p.o ' ’ V <1« ^ mm i|.|..o|.mt..l to th. .. ( > W 


it tin v< n lit ind tin 1* ih/ o 1 > 011 . 1 , piestnUd, 
n I r )JJ t<» tin L f iMit (.uiotM tili/en Viutn 1 Doni, 


r,i '24 1 1 in put, oi tin town of <. lt> . '» 1 r ’~* *" t'l.at (.» i.ijjm « iti/on \11dn MI011 

•w.10, il. t o. th. I Nil.. 1 . IL IH II. V 1 "'"' ’U"'-"'-, It ‘Im.i.K 1.IH piud.-i.v Ol 

titil ,|{ IM) tin Kt pulilu I In pil.iMK Ih 1 molt S ih 

l...m1l..’«ilh. off. . . |.h mh.l ].am. d. , l> ..Us S|m.„U I.Jh. '»«} 

u.a, tin sIojk . ol th. lull ilmnlotl, slum ... t.,m> oII.mm y ,. a r.af hot , o., ac. ml 

.1 ltl. pih.H 1 l.Bi. In ■> It .1. 1 ., tin I |.i.\ . 1 . /* O1..1 ih*..,.. .1 in... m.l vi.h.t. . fc.iral h, utv 
1 ( M inv of I In 111 1 old 1111 ^ ilu 1 u -» ot ]uintnigH, Wiin h 


rauia , tin sioih 4 ol tin lull cl »wn to m snort in 'V . • . . . , . 

LO\.>r,<l vitl. pill 1 -. 1 htti. lii ■> 1. .1.1., ,i,.lp„ul. » ll„" 1 . 1 st, ..„ .1 lim. m.l «, ,,t. . t, ml h, utv 
rtw. 11,.,. ►, r, li.vi.l by t.i.oi.l a„l »s m.l | ^ ‘„v of th . mu , o„l „n f ,llu„ h ol p uni w. vdmli 

of 0 . uu . u„l po'.i, lo ui il. I.', will). tl„ l.li.ik '!' 1 '! """ 1 I f „], l ).,,.n.r 

Riuimul. of tb. lolu.r,,,,, < tpp,.l «.th l-.ts I' >“*“*. V In,, th. uiont „"U< ( .l.lo of all 

lnttoiua, anil outvu.ik 1 conHt.t.a, ot * » , dl,, ,1, ,1 o. St l.„u „/o, , u ml « h P ^ « . 

fortilK ati.ii. of L ,n it hti. i.^th ui.l.tt.nH.M , .....it n.luu >o ... v v , 11,1 1 .. , , 

TI..' fm, hailiotir, of «)„.!. th. ih uu. I. . ,s I'" 1 ' 1 " u, ,1 .lat.....-., vd,„h 


lii<‘ li ru mil oour, t»i won it mi iiiuiuui ». , . iX .. r , , , * .1 

rathe. ), „ than . mile,.. .r< ..I u, .m.lfo.m. .1 th< p.ii.>,l ..I (lit upi.l.li. Ih< y U .<« h * . i « 

stlmls % light lions, low., m f.d huh \ . s. 1» « 

of tiu dm ,nt,. th. hubour I" '<>'«* I" , ""S •‘ l P , “ IH . ‘P 

nml, notwitl.H* milino flu It. i,\ su.IIh <k, .i.om.l 1 l1 ’ 1 "' 1 11 l . lMI ‘ ”, ”V .. 

b> south vv. h* M.mls Ih. l.ulour.H ..muk.hly m, nl , „„1 sm I, . uls a '! 11 * , ml l t , 

Jf. is v.t, I <m . v. i <!«..>) th... . h m. J.mlm., * “J"-* 

r>« f- >'V r „, ; s, *d,om ,* vr’dv 1 ';::iaoi zr,\^ 

itcariy h vl” V ...'ti I...h Subjut to tl,,-, I 'h.i, a,, o lorn .v. dl.iit louml .hoUH , .11. >1 

drawLk th. h,rl«.,„ - v.,.ti.l .Inly V I . m I. . I 1 ' V V , “l ' ‘"ll" nl’ “ l^adom’ 

and Italian rt. „»<r, ... . o.umumc .t,„n with ollur l"<r|“*^ th, d...f ol \dm I. in , ,ill< ,1 tl„ 1 i. hi I, , 


ftuu liairin Linii't m » i.juiiiuuivtwwu * » • , , , , r. . . i. 

ports... th, Mf,bt(iru, ... It is .,U.i 1 ,it.,lth.t *•«< ‘ m lo.l. m.l. o, plum , Jl„p„l.l, 

tho inmnseot ,uss.„ v , t. .o.,s.r,„. nt .... th, ll '“ .P.IKHI Uil.im, s, .ml .s m, ..slid 

opening o. th, lulu .No l„ n.vdudih.s ,h,.uly ■.Hyop.., to tl.. .... hlu ) h. A, uh mv ol I .... 
Jvtn use to s.m.lrj .mp.ov, in, nt u.ll . .,j» tl.,, tn *bl by th, fm.lv h 

nefeet also to lw Tim-rb.'.i '” f f ’ *V V". U,,t ( ,u) " , ‘ 1 ‘“ 

Several imp.,'* ,nt . stitil.-hm. nts an groii]«,l , ' l,| k . inio.ig tl.i t« t ... It.ly 
.wS fte Frt-vu, th. rsen .1, tiu lomutl »u < , mss. . ... ashnw.l u ,1 ,v, , ) ,o„a , .u . 
Zn the V sto... linns, ami the Corn, 1 ,amo or m-l po ,ss ,11 th, .j.u.tu . ol s ;',m.,,.„ uJ m.l 
KrNLs.., vilui. mcrduiml.s. m.y Ih >»«""«' • -.-mumt) lie) ... A. « i«ul unlhinly 

atoNToreNm,s to its r, o.-.rt.t.m m, of .futv * ' N “•;* tl.'sltv h,u.l..mdiueii, 

WL t.«n.u of v»„l, .m tl vt.ll k.hl, t... tie spin I of.nte.pr.se 

t ■ ^ ( I \ rhirf mw ixnorts. iri U»d flM df.rn \»)lK 11 fct i f »f » f Jy ( b.ir 1< ll Mfccd the 

ivrr/NNfnnNdu.s XiZ Nt:.;,.:; > -i •>» *••• *•»««■• «■*««•«* <«»»-'-•« « - 

factared’good’s caporU-d m. vdv.U.sUke,. tam.sk, ^NNmou.L.!^ m hm^.r'd 1.1^ ‘“.tom 

amMoral mdl mNhuh imludiJl brwbu th< | 1- 1 U ‘“ l ‘ “{• bmnness of tbo 

exodlencc of the O «.«,« umkrncn is ootisUl.l, b, v n , < . uV ntly m .. .tun. , tiu r, ,s also an extensive 

TT.t imNrtl .are pnncpally cotton*, raw cotton, *> .,1, . ,r,» on m tbo n mnfa. lure and sale of a 

jue impon* arc prmwpa* y ' ’ t „l, u kind r t jew» Thus cormiatu of retuark- 

wooIIotb, cochineal, indigo, g b 1 j al/ <y mjt bli, ru work m mhtr and »dvcr gllt.wlucU 

annua exports of O an at ^000,000, J J mU y M prcWin 

and Mof mNorffi? dbeinu entitled La Superfoc, a »/» !«*• tlironfcl. O fail to imrehaso one or wore 

Slf JSLH^S of Q toids matermlly to lower | •* «*<*• aad <*»!' artlcl «« of biiouten^ 


gm hi t n ivigaitu Wiuli tin mam businciui of tbo 
to v n i < \ nl< ntly in ci itiiui , tin r( also an extensive 
+ i *d( * irmd on ui tbo n >nuf»w1urc and tialft of a 
ik t iib ti kind r t jew.* llf-rj Thus corwutH of remark- 



GENOA- GENRE-PAINTING 


]fut/>rv The early history of G, and of its I the Levant, and continued, with various vicissitudes, 
aiK« nt inhabitants is full of uncertainty, owing to till the end of the following century, when the 
the fabulous traditions by which it is obscured j Genorsp, at the blockade of Cluozza, were compelled 
The Ligurian tribes, who held possession of G to submit to disadvantageous terms by the peace 
previous to its incorporation with ancient Rome, an of T 1 linn (1381) 

of disputed origin By some historians, they are Coexistent with these suicidal wars, the Civil 
classed with the Celtic race, while others hold tin m dissensions of (i exhausted and demoralised the 
to hr of On ek extraction (« is first mentioned m stiti, uul wcisioned an infinity of changes in 
history during the Second Pium Wai but it thm, the pumitiw form of gov eminent In IlfHj, the 
appi an* to have been a pin e of consult rable nnpoit emu-id < wm superwdod by a magistracy termed 

ance Tn 20 1 nr, it bu mu for a short turn llu jmh /" m *»th<e for which natives of G were 

head quartern of M ign, tin ( irthiginiin gi w ral, duluid lmhgibh This institution, winch was 
who destroyed it befon ]i ivuur tin immtry, hut bmiuhd in tlu luqw ot lcstninnig local Genoese 
in 20,i n i , th< Roman pntoi, iSp Liuritius, w is unmositu s md unbitions, loshd till 1270, when 

commission* <1 to n build it \ltir Ligun i w vs two ot tin gicit Gmlph buhl’s of the state 

conqui'iid by tlu Ilmnms (100 im ), G dons not uiolv.d to Milivut tin populu authorities, and, 
figure rniidi m uu u ut lust* *i > , but is i Pom m umh i tlu tith ot < xj»t mis ot libntv,’ assumed 
rnwwupunn, it obviously pio^ptiul, foi Sti ibo im spoustbh authonty vvlinh foi 21 years, tiny 
apeak s of it as i ‘ flourishing town, md the < hu f umtnvid to r< t un Ihnimr tin n swn>,uvil feuds 

emporium ol tin legumes’ l ndi i tlu }«oinin> iugd mv i it • 1 v not ilmi Intwnn tlu Guelph 

tbo Gown si letiiimd i (ommbnbh diuio of itn< 1 Ghibi lime f u turns, but ilso 1 m tw c < n the citizen 
internal imh pi ndt in < , and vv< u distmguulu d m i uiks o* pitnum-i and phbiians \ annus other 
tilt JiDtii UI it gjons l>\ tlu II vaJoui md i< it , nuidiiK ition i ot tin gov u mm lit pH it di d tlu dec 

{ diVHii il Mgom On the disnu mhi nni nt of tlu turn ot tin IihMmikm ^ dog* in I » {0 J his supreme 
oitm unpin, (J, in (omnion with tlu i hn f j nngisti n i) < tnnn whnh ill iiohhs were 
divisions oj ltil\, Kiiuissivdv till undit the sway |i\ilul*d lontnnud m torn foi two untune:;, its 
ot tlu Bomb uds, tlu I i inks and tin G minis, ' tmuu bung for Im 

but mini all tins, vuixsilmbs prism id, in i 1 In unbitums loutuitions of font it uhng duno 
Hingnlil digue, both pnvih os md piosjn rit\ ' « i itu d 1 uniln u/. u \doiiu tin trigosi the 
ISavigdion md (oiumen< wm tlu. two nituidjGumi md tlu Monf u Minudcd thosi ot the 
noun i s nptmd to tlu Guuum bv tin nimtimi pitnuin Inums of 1 mt Spuudi, Gr.maldi, and 
situation ol tin u (ountiy uul foi tlu si pursuits | 1 u s < lu, md i ngi mb n d mu li disistious uvd stritu 
tlu y ln\t it dl turns displivid i spmd aptitinh .in tin stiti mubrtlu uly do_ ^ tli it in 1 f%, tho 
Tin li nu it mtih mt» lets oulv s«i\»d to fu-.li i tin ! c lti/i ns, m dtsoui mvol^d tlu piuUctiou of tho 

mutimtivi v ilom ot tlu nu 1 lu in h nu k h unlisi huiuh King < links \1 md Im ilk suhnutti d to 

ol tlu (hnoi u er tlL y i olhrid m filming pn/i to 1 tlu lull ot tin \ i lonti tlu tyi umie d md amhi- 
thn ]»itatu il hoidis l>v whuh tin Mi ditm im m • turns l.uds ot Mil in (lll>D Attn tlu invasion of 
vvivh univeisilly inhstol uul consi tpu ntlv , liom 1 Louis \ 1 1 m 14%, G long leinumd subject to 
the run of tluii lomnuniil iinpoitum, tlu Gttmi * J tlu I iciuh but m 1 tlu g« nuts and rcsolutiou 
hoc cmnpilbil to ditiiul with tin swoul tin ot i « i< it nti/m \mln i Dorn fued Ins country 
prenouH height ol 1 1n u imnhuitnnn I nhi]>pdv | tio n ioi< i in id • in, uul n stolid ti' G her 
i lutti r spuit nt hosLilu \ uul udoln mu ot ill , r« jud lu hi inslitutnun 1 In list import mt i vploit 
mat 1 1 mu lompi titiou w is a h idmg b it ure of < ulv j ol tlu < iikks v\ is tin vpul i *ii, m I71h <*f Hie 
Genotsi polu v m ngird to tin otlui nnjMut mt \iisiiuus wlm wm dnvcii tiom (. ilti r an 
Itihm stitis uul to tins soi u i ( m ty b< ti u « d ! o, i up itiou ot tlmi mouths lu I7bs, i» d» d to 


tlu Inin md piolomgid w us mist mud bv Ct 


tin (si uni oi ( msic i, md in 17% Bona 


against tlu mal nuritinu npublus of l*isi md puto mv uhd Itilv, mil loutiirid on G the 
\dm* r \ lu tu <(iit lit muiisious of tlu Nunins, | n mu ot tlu luvnum JitjmMn which, m 1802, waa 
bv whom G w is sukul and ]>illi«nl iboiit b {"», ibolislud, md GV/<oo hi S ufm hit 1 h. i ame the chief 
hd tin Gnio.m to foim an dliuui with I'isv, | tow n of idiputuunt of 1 i uu i In 1815, by a 

With tin obp 1 1 of i \t«ip iting tlnsi biiluioim | ihi m ot tlu Goagiiss ol \ u mu the state of G 

aggu sias fjom tlu id mds ot 1 oisn i md s >udimi, l»u une v pi ovum ot I udiiumt Following the 
tluir stiotigholds in tlu Mi dit< ti itu m I lus t •rtmu s ol tint stiti, it his htUrly Income a 
In Uig I till till (lido 1021) tlu G« uoosi nl »t mud, portion or tin kiiudmu of Itdv, and with the 

by papal ubitrition tlu gi mt of ( oisu i wluli mtupiisi ot its pioph tlu it uc maikist lndi 

>S u lim i vi u 4 


So l nu i w us i-csigiu d to tlu I isms i dis( nbution 1 1 limits it impmv t im nt t mah s Auer u Storm 
w hit h sow id tlu suds ot Intuit distoid 1>< two n d tin Utpuhhhiu ih tnuoui Dim na’s Ru'oluzwni 
thi two utitis \t tin doai of tin llth< G ' </ Ituho Nisniondu Jhiluu /hpubiu# 

loinm uuhd l u 'o 1 mil uul navd louts md dri ul\ ^ 12s(>\ t « 1 1 p of, a 1 irgt indentation in the* 

rmkid as \ powutul iiiiritmu stiti uoviimd bv i„uthiiu sb*»ri of the Mt diteu mt an, north of 
inmnl lingistiatis, n until consuls J lit Gunum. ^ niu j K SU( i to p Ut t t u s h ijie of a bay 

vigtiiouslv suomh d tlu Gniswlts md w u tiun , , ul|t , Ullt tA ft u u towns of Oniglia 

for tlu n tfhttivi c o opti ition, oht until HtMiiJi nn ^j u NV tst uul Njn/ia on tht tost, Htsjm to 
important in Ultimo possesions md t.iiunu 1. 1 d ' lw \ H ltl tlu ]U)int4 lt w hit h the t nti utce of the 

privileges m the Hoh I uni (110b) Tin tlmf ^ |j umma W ith this cuti uu e the Gulf of 

events ot the thret following n ntur us an tlu i , vould extend % rndis acn»ss, and 80 miles 
cipture of Mitum i (11 Ud of Mnum (114,) and 

Torttm (1148) Iroin tlu Moors tho wars with Bib v ^ t . . 

and Venue, and tlu civil distensions h\ whuh (1 > (•! AOl ILLKKL, a turn in fortification (q v ) 
in toniTnon with all Itdv, lut mu d.struttd by tlu 1 ot the parapet ot a batteiy which lies 
Gmlph and Ghibdline fat turns In 12S4, at tin \" dil the cmbnstnt. 1 he name is domed from 
grt it naval little of Meloria, the Pwin rcpublu , 1 1 ™ rtnresentu^ the ordinary height 

sustained stub distinctive looses, that lurmaritmu ^ tl “ lore above the pi vtform on which 

inllnttut and public spmfc never rcv r ive\l The ^ gnu is worked 

wais with Venue originated, aliout 1244, in mutual GEh RE-PAINTING, a term derived from the 
jealousies respecting the commercial supremacy of French yen re ^ kind,’ ‘sort’), originally cm pkiytd 

W4 
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to disitfigtuah way special branch of painting, as ‘ Gentiles/ who satisfied the four following conditions 
f/mr# kittoriquA (historic painting), genr* du pay* ige —viz., 1 Who bore the same nattlft, & Who wore 
( 1 andscape«paintmc), Ac Ju a more definite sense born of freemen , 8 Who had no slave amongst 
it is used to describe any picture containing human their ancestors, and 4 . Who had suffered no 
figures not included m the so tailed historical j Capiti* Jhmmutw (reduction from a superior to aU 
class, particularly pictures with iigures much below , infenor condition), of winch tin re were three da* 
the size of life — cattle, architectural pieces, (lower- ' green, M iviuu. Media, Minima The first (Maxima 
pieces, and representations of still hfi Under | Capitis Thminutio) cousiatid m the reduction of 
the term genre pictures ire cumfnehcmUd all pic a tr»« mm to the condition of a slave, and was 
turee with figures n presenting individuals <ml\ , undeig*uu b\ those who refund oi neglected to 
as types of a epmes or disjoin < ontridirtiiictioii l>e ri gist* nil at tlu lmimis who lud been coo* 
to historical c <>ni{»*>siti*>TiK which bring lufou us d*mwd to ignominious punndmu nts, who lefnssd 
Certain individuals, oi ns it w*re nouuna pntfoui t<*p«il«uni military serin*, oi who had been taken 
The mode nt cnnuption md Btyl* **f *\**ution in pnsomrs by tin enemy, though these of the last 
genie punting mav rtsombh ill* hi-tonc d st\ h *lc*s on rt*«>v*img tlnn hbirty could bo reinstated 
and, on tho other hand, historic d pci v nages m ly in tin ir nJiis of uti/enship The tuHond degree 
bo re pn suited nnuly in situitions of ivtrvdiy ItMtiln t upitis Dmunutio) « (insist* *1 m the mine 
life ’lilt t* rru fustoni tpnn is tmplovcd m l»ot)i 1 tion ol i uli/i n to the condition of itinlun {Lutinus 
casta 'llu J'jinih hkiwis* distinguish tlu nn 1 oi fun/punti) and involnd, m tin <ah* of a 
huttomqw tiom tin lower genii strutly NocilUd ! atiuv% the loss <»t tin light *>f hgal muriago 

they also occasion ill v apply tin t<im pautun du (atnnuhtum) but not of acquiring property (cow 

atyl f to historic il punting (k nre ]»utureH ai< \ minium), and in tin t is* of the* pmtqnnv^ the 

usually of limited umicnsions, while m lnstom il ; lews of both 1 In thud dcgicc (Miimua Ucpitis 

f uctures the liguits \rt * *wnn*>nl\ tin hi/* *>f ( Ihiumutm) **msibt**l in tin olmni'o of condition 
lit,, or c\en colossi] In i itln i < is* however, 'of i jmlnfamditn into that of i tifnm launlum. 


then ar< mans cMcptioiiK to tin »n*ril mh , 
and the prop*! disjunction dipmdt i itln i on tlu. ■ 
style of Mibjcct then on tin hia V hjm on * of 
genre p.untnig with v cbstim t st\ I* w us prutis»d' 
e\tn m mu* nt turns but tin bulbul in of tlu , 
pic sent guir* pu tun js the n utli md nion puti ] 
mlaily tin Ni tlu il mils I lu It ill m>, * '•pi u illy 
Paul Vilnius* lud pi c\ musty slew nl i hilling 
to tin g<nn st\ h m biblu o histone d pi<tm*s t 
by miking tin punupvl lg iris ini tin utmn 
vubuiduiit* to tin missions md loi i'it\ as, 
for fxiniph, in bn ‘Mining* it t am, iml \ m 
Eyck’ii school m the N* tlu il cud’s hid likiwiw 
introduced tlu Hunt th nnut into th* *1* Im* itnm 
of imuhnts in Hur*d hintory Luc »s \ in Ityibn 
and Albert iMlur then In can to i*pif * nt a* tu il 
scenes from the c\* lyd iy ht* of tin p< opb in punt 
mgs and ingriMiigs tom* punting w is bion dit 
to its highest puhetion in tin V tlm I unis by 
a sen* s of admirable puntui sm li is lobmg, 
Brower, Ostade, J'lrnhiandt, the ymm_ii I • m* rs 
Alctru, (itraul [)<*w, uni ntlm* linuigh tin 1 
chara* tomtit md humorous mn tption of hi my 
of the works ol tin si n isti rs lik * tlu rn a p> mb u 
value, it was foiunl m otlm * is»s tbit i * * rtim 1 
delicacy ot umictum and skill in using th* bnmh 
was capable of impirtiii' a smgulir cimm ‘ » tlu , 
mo«t onlin ii’y b(*iuh u d hjnns In the Lntish 
school thift Htyh of ait is g<n»rilly un«brsto*)d to 
be limited to pi* tun^s with figur* s md m uiy w<m ks 
of the high rut i\dll*n<i h i\» luoi jirodmnl in 
it, elevated m tn uimnt by th* k introduction of an 
im portant clr merit- m/ , th* diamatn 

GENS (allitd to 1 it tfrmn Ung lm, from 
\he root ffen , to lugit or j»rodiu » ) This Litin 
Word, to wliuh so iu my imjortant politn d and 
social meaning*! turn t*j be atbadnsl, sigmlus, 
properly, a race or bn* hroin it our own 

words Gentleman (<j v ) (»*. utility, A* , 1m* c*iim 
to us through the iVfnch 7 utdfiomnu , the primary 
meaning of which wa« on* who belonged to 1 
known and recognised stock JJ\ tin Romans it 
was sometimes used to *b ugnatr a whole com 
mumty, the members of which were not necessarily 
connected by any known tns of blood, though 
some tnch connection wtis ]»rohably always taken 
for granted. In this sense* w * hear of the 7 ms Latin 
oruv g campanorum, Ac Rut it bad a far more 
definite meaning than this m the constitutional 
law of Borne. According to Scuev ola, the Pontifex, 
those alone belonged to the same gtn*> or were 


<itlur by adoption (udioqufm) 01 by legitimation 
In tin id* nti tv of mum, mum wnt oi nppiuai b 
to 1 common oruun scons to b* lu k n implied 
1 ho gi ns thus « oiimhIi *1 of m my fairnlus, Imt .dl 
Hum f ill) ill * h won Hupfios* <1 t*i bo more 01 loss 
iu irly allnd by blood t< » b* in we Hhoubl say, 
kuubid A Roman gois w u tlm** Homctlnng very 
n* uly nlciitu il with a ( * It ic dm, tlu identity or 
Mimluity *)f name bong alwnys sujipowd t*» bav« 
misi 11 from lclitnniHliip, and not limn similarity of 
o**\ipition is in tlu ias* of the Smiths, Taylors, 
]^oi unos, tn , of mod* 111 Luropi Then vui« this 
I juoili intv, h«*w* vo, vbout th* g* ns winch did not 
In long to tli* clan w/ , that it w is tkihsiIiU for au 
' individual bom in it to << um t*> bdoug i*> it by 
| utfxfiA dimmufio, or by ulnpimn, 01 adiogatiou 
las it was < ill* • I whin tlu p* ihou ulopt«d was Sub 
turn (<| v ) If th* idoption wi» by 1 i nmly of 
tlu KuncgoiK tlu g* util* num of 1 (tins* n maim d 
j 1111c bin oil In tlu • as* oi a p* rsnn dying in t« stab*, 
Ins g* util* **, j ulmg iu in 1 i« lati\< k, wiji his born, 
md duy mid* r took tin dntu 1 **f gtuudiaiiM)u|i hi 
th* J^o * iu *miHt 1110 h r I Ji* g* im wo fiutlui 
botiml tog* tin! I>y < • ri uu sailed nt*n which worn 
im]H*s* d on tlu w hoi* ol its monbos md for tin 
ohbntionof wlmh it piohuhly )m»sh* h * d m cun 
rnon proptrtv, c nanthnu or Ha< m d wpot < ru los* d, 
and contunmg in altar ami tlu statu* of the god 
to whom it w iiH duln it(d A< cm ding to the 
tr id it mud uooiinti of tin old Roman < (institution, 
th* poibsw * r< a mib«li\isi<*n of tlu uui» f as the 
* urn w*r» hu! m 1 i\ ihimdm of tlu tube In iIiim vi* \v 
1 of tlu irntt* 1, th* origin d id* i »>f th* c*< in l** < «»irn H 
Himjily that (*f tlu Ktnall* at pobtuaJ division, 
without any r< 1 ition to kmdnd < 1 otlnr ticn - 
\n ( x* * 11 * nl irtu 1 * on tlu g* iih by Mr G< orge 
1 /iiiLb in whuli nhniiKH t*» tlu pniuipd German 
aiithontirH on tb* «nl*j*<t in giwn, wdl be found 
, in Sinilli h lh< *10)01) */ of Homan A ntojuitus 
| GhNSERir, king of tlu Vandals, w a« an illcgi- 
timatc son of G/ubg^diw, who ]*d th* Vandals into 
Sfiaui \ft* r the (hath of lus brother Gundcru , G 
Ihcuac sob nil* 1 In the year 42 % ho invaded 
\fri*a ori tnr- mvitatum of (kmnt Ihmiface. the 
viu roy of Vah ntinian III Emperor of the West* 

I who bid bccu goaded on to r* (>< llion through the 
1 machination h of his rival A«‘tiu 8 , t&e comjperor 
of Atulo. (r 'a anny at first amounted to 50,000 
| w amors, full of barbarian valour, and hungry 
I for conquest and plunder As they swept along 
through Mauntama, the Kabyle mottnimneers, 
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awl the Donatist heretics, maddened W perse* 
cution and fanaticism, swelled the terrible horde, 
and mow* than equalled their savage associates m 
»(tH of cruelty and bloodthirstiness The friends 
of Bom face, astonished that the hero who alone 
had maintained the cause of the emperor and his 
mother I*lari<1 1 a during tlnir cxil< and distress, 
should have In on guilty of hu< h a ( riuu , attempt* d, 
with ultimate sue cosh, to bring ibout an intcnuw 
between the Count of \fina and ari igcnt of tin 
empress Then, wlnn too 1 it* , wi ie tin irnigmary 
provocations ho had rutiwd <x plumed, and tin 
fraud of Aetius detect* d, foi tiio army In hid 
hurriedly collected to opposi the Vandals, lmiug 
boon twic* defeat* d by (1 , ho mis lompillul to 
retire to Italy, whin In w im mooh Utawuids 
slam by Aitms All \fiu i wist of < arlJ»u< 
foil into the hinds of G , wln» shoitl\ ifL* i sn/<il 
that city rtaclf, and madi if (110 \ n ) tin < ipitil 
of his ruvv dominions Pirt oi Siuly, Minium, 
and Corsic i mum hk< vvisi tiluu jm>s i of by 
him In tin yi it 4">1, lie (nidiii iji tl Vttik t > 
undertake lus gnat but fif'd i xpiditum igun t 
Caul Triddion ntit<s thif, it fin r»qiu t of 
Eudoxia, tfn muIow of V il< utiMi in, mIio m is i u r 
for rrvinge upon In l husbands muiihta Miu 
mus, (1 , m tin yuu 1V5, m m hid agmnt lloim 
Mhnh hf took, md abawlom d f<» lus soldo in foi 
11 d iys On having tin ut}, In iiirnd with 
him tin (inprisH and In » two diiiirhtin, om of 
whom bit um tin wifi of lus son Hum uc Tin 
emput twue cruhivourul to mma the mdig 
mtufl it luul HiifUnd, lml willumf me ass I’n^t 
the Wi stmi unpuor, Mu|onin, litfid out i fin t 
ngnmst the \ uni ds m l“>7 wliu h w is destroy d by 
(j in tin b iv of t it flu mi nt t ond tin 1 nt< i n 
itnperoi, Lio, Hint in i \pi (litnm audit tin * niuin md 
of Hire bus md otlnis in H»S, vvluli m is ih»i 
destroyed od tin uty of bon i <S dud in 177 m 
tho }m)ss( sHiori ol ill lus compn ts l< i\mg In hmd 
liun tin i ('put it mil of bung tin gi< tt< il tin 
\ and d kings lbs nppt u mo w is not impi in ' 
i\u online to louuunh , In* m is ‘nl low st dun i nl 
lann on in omit of a fill from Im hm^i ’ but d««p 
in Ins (h signs, t it if u in i\< ist 1 > pl« i m» t ip ibh 
of luing fruihportdl info furs gmdv of toinjiii r 
and c mining m sowing the Mi i ds ol discord imoiu 
nations, aiul exutmg tin m igunsf i idi otln i 
Sir uigo to mv, i nub, mu a m\ i « n lijo'nf} 
burned in the In ut of <• md it mi} Ik gnnilv 
sum tiled in his own <vch Ins wnh *q»n ul devasti 
turns lb vims fo hiu n undid lunisilt i i 
* Humrge of tied* Onu whin h lung the luibom 
of Carthage on in « \|h ditnm, tin pilot i kid lmn 
whither lie w is ^omg * \gnnst ill who h iu 
inclined the \u ith ot (mil* In cr«id < w is a 
fieice A nui andmllnud tin nnriMf pi isc cations 
upon the orthodox oi t it hob t putv 

Gh'hTIAN (G* ihana), i gums of plants of tin 
natural older Gtntuinnnti with “>» hit sometime- 
1 clctt -eftlyx, and 1 cdhd tapsuh Tin np.tus 
aie nu men on a, natives of tempt i vtc parts ot J mope 
Asia and Ann run mm} ot tin in glowing m high 
mountain p istures md nu idows, whnh they idoiu 
by thur beautiful blue m }dh»w flowers - Ilie 
genus is saui to demo its name from Gcutius, king 
ot IUjna, who wv vanquished by tho Koinans 
ftlvout 160 B ( , and to whom is iscnbed tho intro- 
duction into use of the spoues still dnetl} used m 
medicine This species, t ommost G, or Yeilow 
O (G hUea)? is abundant m the meadows ot the 
Alps and Pyrenees, at an elevation of tSOOO — 6000 
bet It luu a stum about three feet high, ovate* 
obluug leaves, and numerous whorls of yellow 
flowers. *1110 part employ ed in medicine is the 
root, which is cylindrical, ringed, and more or 


less branched, and which appears ut commerce 
m a dried state, in pieces varying from a few 
indies to more than a foot in length, and from 
lulf an meh to two inches m thickness. It is 
collected by the peasants of tho Alps. Although 



Cow i a Gentian 

a, capsule , 6, capsule ct itro#* , r, vertical eection of seed, 

in lgniticd 

C tool liisbun i\unin*d by vauons chemists, 
iM i mist it in uk m not Miy d« ul} known it 
.out mis, hovw m i (11, iu oi^ in ill quantity, 
(J), n pili ytllow erystilliiu m itt< r, U i m< d gm 
Li-tm m gtiitisu uid, (^i i bittu prim iple, 
gtntiiuili on whidi its imduunl protu rtica miunlv 
dipt ml lb I* < tin or p< itu aad, wim h ]» oh dil y 
i in si s tin < 1 1 itim* ition that sonutmus Oulu’s 
in intiiMon ot uni ("»), mi s h iu i oust quince 
ui whnh m i illusion i>, ti|>mh oi undergoing 

moils i« mu nt ition uni ot foinnng the ‘bitt*r 
Dilips oi mgi id wlmli is inmli employed 

by tin pi as nits on tin Swiss Alps, to fortify tho 
s\st<m i amst f o«,m unldunpM (\s‘biftu snajis* 
tout hum i miKotu pniuijrU, dm. probably to the 
oil of <» sti ingus uu u t ustonn d to its use should 
I ik i if with i uitiou ) G is i highly valued medi- 

1 ilk i smiph tonu lutUr without astnngCnc}, and 
is much usmI in distous of the digestive organs, 
aiul on litmus is mi antlnlnuutic 

G may k ldimmstcrul in the form of infusion, 
t *m tun, or ixtint The Compound Mtxtuir of 
{, o 1 tin London PharmacojMua, consisting of 
m\ ]>arts of i ompoiuid infusion of (x (Pli L.), 
tin* i ]> irts of < onqumnd infusion of semi i (populaily 
know u is JJ/arJL J)rauqh.t), and one part of compomid 
t met in of cmlamoms, forms, m doses of from one 
I to two minus, a safi uid moderately agreeable 
tonic md purgitivc medicine m cases of d}S]>ep9ia 
with iHmstqiation \n inutaLon of tho Compound 
Jim hm of O , known as Moughtona Elixir, is 
\crv much used in the Wtst Indies before meals 
is i ]»leascnt bitter, to give tone to the languid 
stomach The Lift ad of C is very commonly 
imtd us the vehicle for the cxlnbitiou of metallic 
Billet mus (such as salts of iron, zinc, &c) m the 
lorm of pill Potcdtred G is one of the chief 
constituents of an empirical medicine known as 

2 hi Duke of Portlands Gout Potcdrt The bitter 
pi maple on which its virtue depends exists also 
in other species of this genus, probably in all, and 
appears to bo common to many plants of the same 
order The roots of <?. purpurea, (?. putotfata, 
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and O Pannonlm, are often mixed with the gentian 
of commerce. They are deemed inferior Several 
specie* are natives of Britain, but none are at all 
common except 0 (umpe&m and 0 aymrella , plant* 
of a few inches m height, w ith sm ill flowers, both of 
which are in uw* as tonus, although only m domestic 
medicine — O Cntc^xn, a North Aire ru an e]w*cies, 
is extensively used m its n itm < muitrv, aa a siibati 
tute for Common (J , and 0 Kurflcio h einpluvert hi 
the same xva) in the Hunala\ i Siveral spec ms e»t 
(x arc common ornameuts **t oiu goideus, paituu 
laily O acauh *. a small fijHins with 1 xrgt blue 
flowers, a natix e of the continent ot I uropo and ot 
Siberia, otten pl,int<d a* m iilum; for flown 
borders Of North Vnu-rnan iq*(.i<B, (1 tnmfrt is 
pnrtuula’K celebrated for tin' b uit^ of its flowira, 
which an largi , him, and h instil on the iiurgm 
It has i Inane hod st< m md jjiums in wet mound 
The brilliancy of tin Downs of the muill ilpnit 
HjK»ues lias Ud to in m\ itt« runts to uiltix it( tin m 
which have j'uu i ill v pioxtd uiiHiui tssful appa 
renth from the dilhi ult> o f nmtitim* (hi ehmitc 
and si vons of their n itm height i 

C.EVHANA'CT'1 «»i lihNll \NI I » intm tl 
older ot i v ioniums pi mis ton i ting i hi< tiv ot luibi 
coons plants but * out uniri * ho a t* w small shiubh 
The h i\<* ai* ojtjioxiU , iml\ alternate' di^titut 
of stipules I Ik flow < i n< tmomil oi mil m, 
generally i* gill u lie < d\\ in «li\idid usu d!\ into 
fl, sometum e into l, h, H ot Ifllohi*. tin eoiulli h 
hjj)OgMK*us (q \ ) Ins tin iiik muni < i of dixi 
sums with th< i ih \ md a plutid induii iti 1 
twisted a sin it ion fin st urn ns m iiisub d upon 
the corolla dt.miti with its si nmnts md i (|inl 
to tlum in iiuinbi » 'l li n\ »v is minp^d of 
tv\ o i ii)>i Is 1 « . Ih d or 'nip* M* tlx J i • lb d, mu > 
seeded Tin mot is i < ipsnl* oi l<< rrx I In 
Rpcm* uo mum n u , iboiit t »f) hi mg known 
They arc nitius both of w urn \nd * old »1 mites 
but i lthu of ill x iti d unions in lh< tf mil mid 
tcmjieiatc /oiks, thin of cold k gn ms n< ir th* poll s 
Man) haxe flowirs >f gioat lx ml), both of loloiu 
and form, tin eojolli bung /»ft< n most *b In » f « K 
fringed M my art uudiemt] nliisiHN,( miiaix, 
h RJLSKP V, lillKIUMX, Llid < /MU'IU Sc i till"* 
h* adings 

CENTIANKLH, i Tiimi fomcinms i n to 
tlu small flow i it d oi mtimin d tontiui/f > mtunm 
An>ar<tfu), tlu beiuinul him flowirs <»l whuli 
adorn Bonn ol tin drv piHtun* of But un , but 
more eomnmnlv to tin sjkihs ot < n nut to another 
genus of the nrehi <i<ntunnunr of whuh on 
fthfwnnA, fonrnrlv J'racmn vh fount) is a natixi of 
Britain growing m *and> ]x it s uls rhirfly in tin 
south went of 1 ngliiid -a smdl, ‘•hndi r, uvd icc 
ful plant xv it h vdlow flow us C fh/HnojnJolmm it 
mucli employed aa i ^"Ium Inc in India 

GENTILLY, «i pojiuloiw \illiLo of Fianu , m 
the metropolitan d»pirtinnit of Stine, w sitmtisl 
near Puri» toward? th r south of that city r J lie 
great bastion* d wall of 1’aris luxnf a through the 
villagr, «i|Kirating it into two jK>rtmim, i all* cl 
Great ana Litth GcntiUv Pop l r »OIKi, who 
arc employed in the roanufactun of cl*micaJ8, in 
quarrying, and in wash me 

GE'HTLEMAN Thw word is an example of 
those compromises ao frequent in Kntzhsh U twr cn 
the language mfcwyluced hy tin Nonxuns, and tint 
in possession of the countr\ at the j^nod of the 
Conquest. The Norman wor*l way, w the hreiuh 
word is now, qentUh&mm* Tin first s) liable was 
Yetamed, whilst the second abandoned in favour 
of its Saxon equivalent, man 1 hunch rommonly 
translated into Latin by oeuercw which means a 
generous, liberal, manly ]>er*on f in short, a gentle- 


man, the word gentleman k derived from gmtUu, 
and hm no, or man , and gmtdu in Latia did nut 
signify gentle, generous, or anythuig equivalent, bat 
bebnqwj to a qnt# % or knowm family or ol&n. Sea 
Gkn^ A gcntlimim was thus originally a person 
\\ hone knuii cd w ^ know n and acknowlodgod } which 
h tin Htu-o m wlmh it w still « mployodwhan it is 
not mti mlod to make any rifon nc o to the moral or 
homuI qualities ot tlu pm tic ulai individual. One 
who w a** s mt on the other hand, was mis 

xxlinni no f/t u» m know lodged, and who might thus 
be snd tu In ignobly bum 

Tin tt i hi gt nt h man ih < ontinu dl\ i oufouudtKl With 
I'nipim (i] \ ) o\ci\b> such humid authorities as 
Sn hdxx u <1 (’ok( But th*') arc lint equivalent , and 
wIliImI h**iiu at ft nipt < vn lu in uh to dotim the latter, 
the foumi s*iui? in I'liglnnd, tioin a very « trly tune, 
lt> h im bun » nun soi i xl (pitlnt Mhdinardy, 
tin king uys Sir Thonua Smith, doth ouly make 
k night c ind cnato binuiB, or lughci dogries, im 
tor fimtl'uim tins lu nude cocnl cheap m this 
kingdom fot whoHocvu siuduth tlu laws of th<4 
ii i Im who stiulntli in flic mu\( raitn », who pto- 
bs i th tin libt i il hh mi s uni (to bo short) who can 
hx i nil > md without in uiii d Inborn mil will bear 
! tin poit iliu^( md c ouuli ii ui< c of i g* atlunnu, 

! lu sh ill l»i ( ill* *1 M u*t» i lot that ih t hex title which 
no u pixi to i squm c and u*hn u< nth mm, aud shall 
bt t tk< ii fot i ./(lithium’ < 'ttmmtmwt tilth of JQng* 
fiiin? l i '0 But thoiuh mull was tlm K.d state 
oi in it 1 1 1 a, i x ( n in ih* In gmitmg of tin 1 7 tb t , the 
xx i *i 1 1 xxi ‘till luld to hix( a atintci imauiiig, m 
xx In. h jt wu more iiiaily H\uon>moin with the 

I H mh i nl llliomiiK , Im m the tunic dnpttr tlm 

s on xxnlu ii milks th it ‘eenthmem In those 
xx In im thin blood md iui doth make noble and 
known* l mu In i « bowc \i r it huuuIy seauH that 
Ik con uli ud in v connutioi xuth a titled family 
to lu in 1 1 sui \ to conhi tin (h u add, foi hu 
if ti i xx ml i apt tlvH of it jik (oiKHpiuidmg not to 
nobihtx, in tlu 1 ngludi si nsi , bill to nohillta*, in 
tlu Iiomm hi ii?' md ns KHtmg on ‘ohl ruhcM 
oi jtowdi n nnmnii* in one Mork’ Time can 
b* in* doubt tint m still i uluj turns, pifconts of 
l i ntilitx xxui giuibil by tin king* i of Engl uuL 
linn h on* still iii cMstdin by Jtululd II to 
lolm »b Kingston, md mother by Jinny Vf to 
P< mm 1 \nt*xm, e Boiudi Ioih But th*H( patents 
elite mum xn\ little, toi the y *e (in to liavei < nmccl 
Oh rink null ilk of t squire md tlu ri is no doubt 
lint e squm s md all pi none of inghii iaiiU,wciw 
h* Id to b* g< nth men, on tlu priuupln that the 

i < ltd m* hid* tin h h Hu difluulty i« to say 

wlutlur between tin tsquin, who < r i i tuil y vxiue 
entitled to tlo e b ine ti i, niiii i yeoman, who wan 
not, tlu n w h in inti neieebate cIohk who could 

I I uiii it oh any oth* i giounds than * mute wy and 

soeiil usig* Th* St p it e nt h < orrcspondul to tlm 
limdern jut* nts of uiiih whuh no ihsuuI b) tho 
He r this 1 ( nlli gi e in litigluul and Inland, and by 
the l)onOflui inS*otImd uidwer* jirobably given 
on th* v • ry namo ground s \ i/ , the f> lyinont of fe*tig 

A j»ib nt of arms ionli tin ? ink of iwnim, and 

th< n ]nobibl\ is no oflni h gal mod* ny which 
tn untitled prion tin arqum it, uuIcrh he bo 
th* holder of i dignifiid nfii* i In jmsent, as m 
fonmr turns, it is e omnmn to distinguiHii Ixtweott 
a gentleman by birtli and a gentleman by pro- 
fiHMon and mu ml recognition By a gentleman, 
hom is imiialiy umbrstood either the son td A 
g« nth man bv buth, or the grandson of a genUa- 
man bx position , but the phrase is idoBulv afiphod 
to all l" rnona w ho have not tlicmsolves * nsen from 
the nnku* 

GENTLEMAN COMMONER* Bee tffTjhttft- 

fliTv. OxroBD, Ac. 

m 
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GENTLEMEN. AT- AHMS (formerly called the 
(Jfntlfmen Pensioners), the body-guard of the 
British sovereign, and, with the exception of the 
yeomen of the guard, the oldest corps m th( British 
service It was instituted m 1509 by Henry VIII, 
and now consists of l captain, who receives £1000 a 
year, 1 lieu ton 1 ant, £300, 1 standard Ik art r, £110, 1 
clerk of the chujiu , £120, and 40 goithrmn, ( u h 
with £70 a year r l he pay is issued from the prn y 
purse I T ntil 1801 tin ( omimsHions win pun his 
able, as m nthei u gum nts , but by i io\ d (oimnand 
of that year pint hast lifts Im n ibolislud m the 
corps, and, h* ne c fm th tin < mnmihsnms vs gi nth 
men at arms nc to be gLv« n only to nnlitai\ «flm is 
of soviet and tlistint turn I lit ittiitdmu ot tin 
genthmen at irnm is now i n< l\ mpuud, t ui pt on 
the occasions of di i\v mg ioonm h Me s, t oioii itious, 
and similar important *t vb (• n monu s 1 in appoint 
meet, whirl) ih in tin m»h gift <4 tin uonn on 
the rtcoinim ini item oi tin imiiiii mdi i in c lm f, ( m 
be luld in < on|un< turn with ii ill p i> oi ntnol lull 
pay, but not siiuidt im misly with my ippmntmuit 
which might involve ubsum at the turn ot tin 
ufhc« i s s< i mu s 1 m mg i « c| mi < d by tin sovueign 

GLjVTOO' d'orhigiHSi, (initio ‘(ontih ) v is 
the term a ppln d bv old I uglish vuitus to the 
natives of Himlustiu, it is now entmly obsolet*, 
the woid Hindoo, oi piopirly Hindu, li i\ mg bun 
substituted 

GENUKLE'XTON the. i< t of kmihng oi bend 
mg tin kimsmwomhip \s m u t of uloi vtion oi 
KVimiee, thou ar< fmpn nt allusions t<* g» unfit \ ion 
in tin Old nul in flu >o w 1\ nt mu nt as Of n xvu 
3 and 17 iSumhei* xvi 22, Luki \\u U, \ds 
Mi 00 and i\ 10 Philip n 10 Pint tin use 
continued among tin t ulv < hush ms is pi mi iioiu 
the Shtphnil ot He thus hum bust bins s llntonj, 
n 3 b and fiom numhultss othci uithoiitn * 
and espmdly from the noh mu pi oil im it ion in id' 
by tlu eh non to tin jm oph m ill the liluigns 
--‘Fhetimus gi mi i (let us Ik ml oui knu^) 
whereupon tin ptoph km It, till, at tin dose ot 
the pi lyi i tin \ lauiul i unii spondino summons 
- ‘ Lev it< ( \ris< ) It is woitln <>l niuuk, how 
evei th it in tilt tuition of tin up usin' pi nun i 
lion) of < Mil Loid, tin in u tu < ot km ding down 
at prayci, mi < ulv n tin agi of lutuHim w vs 
disc ontimu d tin oughout tin 1‘ i-ti i turn, union ill 
kSundaNS thiough tin y c u '! In km ding jmsturt 
was i spe cl ill \ issignul vs tin ittitudc ot ptnum, 
and om of tin clissc of public, pm tints in 
the cul> church took then name i/nntflntnitt^ 
from tins cue must mu In tin inode in Uomin 
Catholic Clnudi, the act of ^c mth \nm 1 m longs to 
the highest toim ot v\ oi ship and is frequently 
employed dm mg tin iuv>s ind in tin pit sc me 
of the* uiiMU itol demmts when nsoivcd for 
suLhc uncut communion fn f he \nglu m ( huich, 
tbcrubiu prtaiulus the knulin^ postun in nnriv 
parts of the sc i mu , uni this is well vs tin prtetue 
of bow mg tho he id at tin u inn of Jesus, w vs the 
subpx t ot much coutiovusv with tin Puritins r l lie 
same eontioversy w is recently lcvivtd liilurinanv 

GE'Nl T 9 (Tilt a kind), in ^Natnrvl Historv a 
group of spec us (q v ), close I \ connected b\ com 
mon characters or natural affinity btc Gfnfhvi 
1SA1I0N In all brant hen of roology and botany, 
tho name of the go mm foims the hrst part of the 
scientific name of each specie s and is iollowtd by 
a second word— either ui adjective or substantive - 
which distinguishes tho particului species Thus, 
m Solatium tuberosum (the potato), Aulanum is tilt 
f/eneru, and tuberosum the up* cijic (sometimes staled 
the tnnoi) name. This method w as introduced by 

i Lmnnus, and has been of great advantage to the 

m 


1 progress of science, simplify xng the nomenclature, 

| and making names serve, in some measure, for the 
j indication of affinities The affinities indicated 
j by tho generic name are often recognised even 
| in popular nomenclature — thus, Elm and Ufmus 
} art ]* rfcctly P} nouymous , lmt there are many 
instances m winch thw is very far from being the 
t inc, as that of the genus Solarium Tilt arrange 
mint of species n t gioujw tailed geneia has noieal 
re 1 ition to any of the important qmstions concerning 
ipt« n s -( Jcnc ra an an vngtd m larger groups called. 
ouln^y winch nu often v irumslv subdivided. into 
suhoulns jo mth s, tnhti, &• , and arc themselves 
grouped together m claw*, which are referred to 
<ht t'ittms of om oi othci of the kuiqdomn of nature 
Soim g» n< i i unit nu hundicsU ot hjk ucs , others no 
mon thin om and dthough futuu discoveries may 
aid to tlu nuuihti in many oi the smalhat genera, 
y * t it < innot b< douhtid th it i \ <i y gu at difh. mice 
vvid-* in tin nuinlui vctuvll> belonging to groups 
cquiUv distinct tnd n itm il tSonit oi tin lvrgtr 
gi in i i uc,bvsoiin uitlioM divided into sub gtutia, 
nul too m in \ ii it in il ist s shew m cvtunii anxiety 
to multiply gun in divisions uni n mu s, perhaps 
1 loigi ttmg tint w lnht i « 1 1 on lilmitiis m iv be thus 
mdn iti d, tin indu itnm of oth< rs is musbirily lost, 
wlnbt tin rmmoiy of imi\ student of science is 
ihom uid mon hctivilv butch ned Jlierc cm k no 
doubt hovvt ve i, tint 4 i a (i rt im extent the flucf ii t 
lions ot nnmuiclitur o ofi* n it It to be annoying, 
in uk tin. pi ogic ss < Hcicntt and tin i< iiiov.il of 
i uois 

j Ju Arinci ilogy, the gcimu nvnu is not adopted as 
the pnmiiy put of tlu name of < ic.h spetns (7em 
(q v ) is an t \ imph of i limn i ilo^n il g» nus 
, (wFOt L NTKir nil ms, having the ( irth for 
(cntic thus the moons motions ait gi oi entrie , 
aho though no other ot tin In i\ml> hcslics revolves 
umud the c nth, yd then motions are spoken of as 
gtoc entile when it ft Lie >1 to, oi cousulcnd as they 
app« u tiom, the c util 

'I he geocentric Htitiid of a pi met is the melnil 
tion to the pi im ot the ichpti 4 a Inn eonimting 
it uid tlu tartli, the g< o< c ntnc Joujitude being the 
distune nn vsinrd on the < i liptie from the first 
pomt of Vins ot tin poult m the 1 1 bptn to which 
tlu pi nut is seen from the t nth is n lent d 

(»L()J)KS e(tt tmfhy) in rouuele el hollow con- 
c n lions, or mduiati d noduh s, cith» i empty or con 
tuning a mole oi less solid mel free niuleus, and 
hiving tho cavity fuqmutlv lnveel wath crystals 
1 liny mi. some turn j tilled ‘potato stones,’ on 
u count of their m/c and shajx The name Qfocle 
stems to have bttu gntn them because they are 
i cue is ion illy found tilled w ith a soft earthy ochre 

| GEODESY, the stunci of the mcasuremont of 
, the earth s surface , and of great portions of it The 
re ickr wall tmd under Earth the principal results 
of geodetic al measurements, and under I’kianohia 
riox an account of some of the methods ot obtaining 
them (fcodtsy has many physical ditticidtics to 
contend ag imst In measuring a particular length 
w ith a v it w to obtaining a base line for calculating 
other lines by trigonometrical observations, there is 
hist a difficulty arising m the use oi the unit of 
length, whatever it may be, whether rod or chauL 
In the use of rods, it is difficult to lav tlwra all pro- 
lciselv in the same direction, and to prevent error 
arising fiom intervals between the rods In tho use 
ot chains again, the greatest care is needed to keep 
all the links stretched, while the difficulty of avoid- 
ing error through not preserving the line of direction 
' is but little diminished Further, m all cases, the 
| tendency of the units to change magnitude With 
! chauges of temperature, and the unevenness of the 
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earth*® surface, are pregnant smtroes of wrpiv After 
all these ddfiouHiea have been overcome, and a 
sufficient b&se line obtained, a new class of diffi- 
culties are encountered. In taking trigonometnoal 
observations of distant objects, it ib found that the 

man of letters, and eapeotalhr the delicacy with 
which she conferred her benefits, refieot the highest 
credit on her character. Among those who fre- 
quented her house was Poniatowski, afterwards 
king of Poland. He announced to her me elevation 
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together m excess of two right angles , the angles 
are, in fact, more of the nature of spherical than 
plane angles For this, in using the angles os plane 
ingles (for greater simplicity)* a correction has to be 
made* Further, a correction is requned for the 
effect of horizontal refraction on the results of 
observations on distant objects — a most fluctuating 
source <rf error— to evado which, as for as possible, it 
is usual to make observations when the atmosphere 
has been for somo time undisturbed See Puissant's 
work on Geodesy 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH cilltd also 
Jeffrey ai* Ajukuk, was bom at Monmouth, and 
m 1152 was conscer vted Bishop of bfc Asaph He 
died about 1154 liis chut work, the (luonuon 
sire llutoiia Jh donum, hums to have bten com 
pleted about 1128 It is i ti>sm of the wildest 
fables, interwoven with soim historic ti editions 
‘In later turns,’ sajs Ih B ippuiborg, ‘authors 
seem to have unmuuotiDv agieccl in an unq uuliliul 
rejection of the entire woik, ind ha\c thut fore 
failed to ohsene tbit in my of his u counts are 
supported by imiYiivts to Ik f mini m writers 
wholly uj-Honnutcd with, md lmbpduhut of* 
Gcofliey Hi probes t> li iu nuulv timslitc^l 
his work fiom a (hioimlo in the British tongue, 
called Brut y JSnnhtnnf or IIistor\ of the Kings of 
Britain, found in Butting, md ciunmunn ib d to 
him by Waltir An lid* icon ot Oxfoid [not, as hxs 
been supposed Walter M ip< s but an <. ulu i \\ altoi 
Cali uiuRj r Jlic Butt oi I \ ri ho Ins with hoiiii 
probability, been regard'd is the on<rmil of («’h 
work, though it is doubtful whctlut it any not 
itself be lather mi extrxet fiom (liofluy Hut 
the whole is not a translation ftppe irs from pnssigis 
interpolated, m many pi in s vubitini, fiom the 
existing work of Clildus, ot whom hi <it»s mother 
work, De Vtta Amhio^u no longer f \Liut’ <» s 
work was first printed b> Vsm iisiiim it Pun in 
1508, and lias beta ri punt'd moic thin once Ail | 
English translation, by A iron Thompson, ipp<an d \ 
at London in 1718 rcpimt'd by J)i Gilts iu 1M2, 
and in Bohns Antiquarian, lain ir\, ISIS Whit I 
ever its value as a historical rccoid v th< (’bromide* 
has been of great u si to our literatim. Xti^ifiedpn 
the Norman dialect bv \V r acc, and aguu m Lngiiah 
by Layamon, we are indebted to it for tin story 
! of Lord Sack calk’s tragedy of Ferrer and I ’ones, 
for Shakspearc’s Kin<j Lem, for some of the finest 
episodes in Di ay ton’s 1’olyolbmn, ind for the 
exquisite fiction ot bulimia m Milton's masque df 
Comus A metrical Lift and Ptophecies of Merlin, 
flrst printed at hrankfurt in lb03, and reprint'd 
for the Roxburche Club in 1830, has btnm attributed 
| to Geoffrey of Monmouth, but without sufficient 
I grounds 

GEQFFRIN, Marie Tn^RfcfiE, a distinguished 
Frenchwoman, born at Tans, 2d June 1699 She 
was the daughter of a valet de chambre named 
Hodet, a native of DauphmO , and in her fifteenth 
year was married to a verv rich manufacturer iu 
the Faubourg St Antoine, who died not long after, 
leaving her an immense fortune Madame G , though 
hot imperfectly educated herself, had a genuine love 

learning, and her house soon became a rendezvous 
of the philosophers and litterateur* of Pans. No 
illustrious foreigner visited the city without obtain* 
mg an introduction to her circle, even crowned 
heads Iren among her visitors* Her liberality to 


rou' In 1760, he prevailed on her to visit Warsaw, 
where sho was received with the greatest dis- 
tinction Subsequently, m Vienna, the Empress 
Maria Theresa and her son, Joseph IL, honoured 
her with a most gracious reception Sho died IU 
October 1777, leaving legacies to most of her 
fntnda Towards the publication of tbo BncyclopUdiO 
she contributed, according to the calculations of her 
daughter, more than 100, 000 francs IVAlombcrt, 
Thom is, and Morelltt, wioto Glcges upon her, which 
uie to La found in the Khars de Madame Geqjfntl 
(Paris, 1812) Morellet likewise published her 
tit it ise bur la Con in *at ion , and her Letties 
GKOFKROY SAINT HILAIRE, Etienne, a 
French zoologist and physiologist, vvasbomatKtampcs 
in 1772, and dud at Pans in 1844 He was destined, 
by lus i irmly ioi tbo ckrical profession* and was 
suit to piosiiuto his Htudn»B at tho Col logo of 
Navai ic, win ro he attended the hcturca of JBnsson, 
who spc'dily awake md in him u taste* for tbo 
mturil sen mi s lft» subsequently beoamo a pupil 
of Hail> (q e ) tml of Daubcntou, and the relations 
which w<u soon established bctwei n lus masters 
md hnnsili win attended with the liappidst results 
to sex in', Hime thiy dc rul'd Die future prospects 
of G , in l stud the life of Hahy, who hod been 
imprison'd is a ltfiaitoiy pnost, and whom G 
ltsui'd fiom piiNon on the vm y eve of the massacres 
of S. ptuubfi J792 A lew months aftei wards, 
Hiuy obt lined for lum tin post of sub keeper and 
isHistant dcmonatritor at the .Jardin eles Plantes, 
and m Juuc 17*11, on the rcoigmmtion of tho 
institution, he w is liomuutcd protesseu of tho 
/oology of v< rt( brated animals At Inst, he refused 
to accept tin than, on tho ground that all Ins 
I studies hid been din < ted to mineralogy, but ho 
I hn illy \ k hied to tin mguit pirHuasion of his old 
misttr J)aubtiitoii, ami it omt net usoluUly to 
worl At (lus turn lie w ih only 21 years of age 

Jinmedi it< Jy after Ins installation, ho commeueod 
the loundutioii of the nunagUH at tho Jar dm dcs 
Plantes, its In ginning Ining tin e c itinerant collec- 
tions of animals that had 1 >m n confiscated by the 
police, ind wire ' olive ye d to Die museum All the 
departments of ih< mils' uni ov<r which ho had 
charge soon exhibit'd signs of his vigorous admitus- 
tuition , and tho zoological collection became tho 
ri( he st in the world 

In 1795, O having heard. from the AbbG Tessier 
that he had found a young m m in tho wilds of 
Normandy who was devoting all his Insure time to 
natural history, and having subsequently rouivcd 
from the stranger a communication containing somo 
account of his investigations, wrote* thus to his 
unknown correspond' nt ‘Come to Paris without 
del ly , < omo arid assume tin pi ice of a now 
Linru« us, and become another founder of natural 
history ’ Ifc was thus that Georges Cuvier was called 
to Pans bv the prophetic summons of Geoffroy Aft 
intimate friendship was soon established between 
them, which, although long afterwards broken by tho 
asperity of scientific discussion, was finally revived 
with all its original warmth l»r their later days* 

In 1798, G formed one of the scientific commis- 
sion that accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt, and be 
remained in that country until the surrender qi 
Alexandria m 1801 He succeeded in bringing to 
France valuable collections of natural history fjpesL 
mens, and the Memoirs in which he dimvibid 
them led to his election, in 1807, into ti# A£$l emy 
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of Sciences. In 180$, he was charged with 4 scien- 
tific mission to Portugal, the object of which was 
to obtain from the collections in that kingdom all 
the specimens which were wanting m those of 
France On his return, he was appointed to the 
professorship of zoology in the Fa< ulty of Science 
at Pans, and from that time ho undertook no moro 
expeditions, but devoted himself almost exclusively 
to science In the latter years of Jus life, ho was 
stneken with total blindness, but the physical 
repose to which he was consequently condemned, 
seemed to increase Ins intelhctual activity, .and 
to the very last days of his life, he was ou njm d 
With those abstruse questions ot biology which hid 
influenced las whole scientific career Thioughout 
almost all bis writings \u lind him uideavouiiiig to 
establish one gic vt px< 'position -namely, the unity 
of the organic plan of the annual kingdom This 
was the point on which he and (Juvitr mainly 
differed, and on which there wen very warm dis I 
cussions between those two eminent naturalists 111 
the Atadi my of Sc ilik t s in 18 10 1 11 addition to 

numerous memous 111 vanous acicntiiic periodicals, 
he published \atio\is woiks, amongst which wl may 
mention Ins Philosophy Anatomy pie (2 vols 1818 — 
1820), which coni ims the exposition of his theory , 
Prmeipes dr la Philosophy Zoolotpque (18 10), which 
gives a synopsis of lus discussions with Oliviu , 
Etude# Protp estuvrs tC un A r atio aluftc (lSH), A otto ns 
de Philosophy N atm rile (18.18) , and (111 conjunc 
tion with FiulCrii I'uvicr), Jhsfom Naturellt des 
Mummiftt cs (3 \ols folio, 1820 — 1842) His sou lias 

} mblishcd an excellent lnstoiy of hia life and 
abours, nuclei the title, lie, TtrnmtT t < t Dortixne 
Seienltfitjue tCE Gtoffmif Stun/ Jldaue (1848), to 
which, is w« U as to L J'Jotp Jlistonque de Gtoffrou 
Saint Jhlaiu by FUmnris vt arc indebted for many 
of tlio details contained in this sketch Wc may 
also refoi to a vuy iblo sketch of flu life ind 
doctrines ot this great 11 itm ilist, in the* Appendix 
to Dc Quatri f age n’s Jtambh* oj a A atm alut, vol 1 
pp 312 - 1*24 

GEOFFROY SAINT HIL URL Isiooiu a 
Freneli phvsiologist and riaturdist, son ol Etn 11 m 
Otoflrov, w is bom m I’ans in lWi incl cln d m th it 
city in 1801 10dm atccl 111 liatui il history by lus 
fifchor, he bu. amt assist mt iiatinalist at the museum 
whe n only 1*) years of age and in 1830 in dcli\ t red the 
zoologic il lcetuies in that institution as Ins fathei s 
substitute The sue net of Teiatolugy (q \ ), or of 
the law's which regulate the development of mon 
atroaitiea, which had occupied much of lus iitluis 
attention, was taken up with great zeal by the soil, 
and m 18 {2 ho published the lust volume of his 
Hwtoirt GMrtth rt Pat Itt idifln des Anomalies tie 
VOnjamfnitiont ht'zl Hommt tf It# Annnaujrpm Tiaitfi 
dr Thatoloijie, the thud and com lulling volume of 
which did not appear till 1837 This work is of 
extreme value, and will always serve as the stirtmg- 
pomt for those who may occupy themselves with 
this important branch of biologic il investigation 
Having for a long time the superintendence of the 
menagerie of the museum, ho v\ vs led to study the 
domestication of foreign animals 111 France, and the 
results of these investigations may be found in his 
Domestication et Naturalisation des Am maux (Tides 
(1864), and especially 111 the SociStS pour l* Accumula- 
tion des Am maux Uldes y of which he was the founder 
In 1852, he published the first volume of a great 
work entitled, Htstou'e (Untrale des Ktgnes Orga - 
mqueSf m wjhich ho intended to develop the doc- 
trines handed dow n to him by his father, but which 
is left in an unfinished stato by his premature death 
He was a strong advocate of the use of horse-flesh 
as human food, and published his Lettres sur les 
Substances Alimmtmres , et varUadUremaU sur la 
m 


Vtande de Cheval (1856), with the view of bringing 
his views on the subject before the general public, 

GEO'GNOSY (pi, the earth; flrntofe, knowledge) 
is a term now little used by British writers, but still 
employed xn Germany os a synonym of geology, or, 
more properly, as restricted to the observed facts of 
geology, apart from reasonings or theories built upon 
them Tne gco_gnost examine* the nature and 
position of the rocks of a country, without group- 
ing them together m the order of succession Of 
nt ct ssity, geognosy preceded gcolcigy , it was indeed 
geology in its early empirical condition, when it 
j consisted mt rely of a record of observed facts , but 
I as soon as these assumed a scientific form, and were 
■ irraiigtd into a system, then geognosy disappeared, 
for t \t n in the exunination ot new and unexplored 
I U rritunes, the data supplied by the science of 
geology tniblc 11s to rifu the stiata with certainty 
to thur hue chionologteil position 

The word lias dsn bicn employed to designate 
tint department of geology which treats 01 the 
pity sn ul thaiat termties of rocks, that is, of their 
chemical composition, internal structure, planes of 
division, position, mil other piopertics, and pecu- 
liarities belonging to tin m simply as rocks 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION* OF 
ANIMALS huh gie tt geogriphn il 01 climatal 
legion of the glol is oe< upn d 1 >\ some spccieB of 
aniiTi ds not foiu 1 ho win ic Thus, the ormtho- 
lltytnkus bilongL ‘XclusLvdy to New Holland , the 
sloth, to A lntru 1, the hippopotamus and camelo- 
pard, to Afncv and the leinditi aud walrus, 
to the arctic rt gions , and t vch of tin sc animals, 
vvluu lift in its mturil iieedom, dwdls within 
u rt un limits, to winch it alw iys ttmls to return, if 
r< mov eel by u cult nt 01 el< sign A group of animals 
inhibiting my putuulir legion, iml embracing all 
its Hpecits, both itpi itie and tciicstnal, is called 
its (q \ ) jlihI as the collu tive plants of a 

eountrv no ttrnud its Fima r Jlierc is a close 
ind ohwowN eoiinutiou bctwteu tho fauna of any 
plau vud its bmpciitim, dtliough countries with 
suml ir dim itt sue not ahva>*> inhabited by similar 
animils ind the soil and vegetation are likewise 
important 1 ictoii, m dtti running the characters of 
any sp< t ial faun 1 

The iniluime of (lunate is well seen in the distri 
button of animals m the arctic regions The same 
miuuals inhabit the northern polar regions of Europe, 
Asia, and Amerie.o. Thus, ior example, the polar 
heai, whales, seals, and numeious birds, are common 
to the noi them regions of these three continents. 
In the tempt late regions, on the other hand, tho 
types lemam the same, but they aie represented by 
| chib rent species, wluch still, however, retain tho 
Shmo geneial features. These general resemblances 
ofteu led our early American colonists erroneously 
to apply the names of European species to the 
similar, but not identical animals of tho New World. 
Similar differences occur m distant regions of the 
s amt continent within the same jKvrallel of latitude 
Thus, as Piofessor Agassiz has remarked, the 
animals of Oregon and of California are not the 
same as those of New England , and the difference, 
m some respects, is even greater than between the 
animals of New England ana Europe , and similarly, 
the animals of temperate Asia differ more from 
those of Europe, with which they are continuous, 
than they do from those of America, from which 
they are separated by a large surface of ocean. 

Under the tomd zone, we not only find 
different from those occurring m temperate regions, 
but we likewise meet with a fauna which presents 
the greatest variety amongst the individuals which 
constitute it ‘The most gracefully pxcporttesd 
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Mongolia, and pairing through Turkestan into, 2d, 
the European realm, which includes Iran, Asia Minor, 
Mesopotamia, Northern Arabia and Barbary, as well 
as Europe properly so called, the western parts 
of Asia and the northern parts of Africa being mti 
mutely connected by their geological structure with 
tho southern part of Europe , and 3d, the North 
American realm, which extends ab far Bouth as the 
table land of Mexico 

The temperate /one is not characterised, like* tht 
arctic, by one and the same 1 tuna Not only in tin 
animals different m the east* in and western lu mi 
spheres, but there aie ditIuom.es in tho vinous 
regions of the same hemisphere as wt befou 
remarked, the sjiccies resemble, but me not identical 
with one another Thus, m Eur<ijx\ wt hue thf 
brown bear, m North America, the blade lx u , and 
m Asia, the bear of Tibet, tht (omrnou stag oi 
led deer of Europe is r< presented m Nortli xVmc nc i 
by the Can wlian stig oi wapiti and the Amt in an 
deor, and in Eastern Asia b> the inuskdur, tin 
North Ameuuui buffalo is K jot suited in Europe by 
the wild aurochs ot Lithuania, and in Mongolia by 
the yak , and numeious other examples might readily 
bo give n 

Tho m irked changes of t< mpe railin' be twi e n the 
different seasons oet tsion nutritions of ammih 
more m this /one thui any othti, and tins point 
must not be overlook < d by the uatunlibt in delti 
mining the fauna of i loedity within it Many of 
tht buds of Northern Eui ope ind Ameucn, in theur 
instinctive search for a winner wiiit<r dmiate, 

J u mud as far southwnd as the shorts of the 
doeliti rrauean and of the (»ult of Mexico .Set 
Miouvrmvsm \mmvih 

Amongst tlio most t h iractenstic of the unmils of 
the jiAiafic it ilm, we liny muition tin bi u oi libit, 
the musk detr, the t/tuan ( 1 ntilnpe t/uUurom ), tin 
Mongolian goat, tin aigili the yik,tht Bat trim oi 
doubl* hniieht d carnd tbt wild hoiii , tfu wild i*s, 
and another erj nine spu ics tht dtst Ingft u (7 (juun 
hemunius) r lhe nations of nun inhabiting tin so 
i calms all belong to tin so cilltd Mongoli m iat e 
That tho Luropntn is i tlistnict zoologie d n ilm, 
serins to bo established siys Agassi/, ‘ by tht i m^e 
of its mammalia, and bj the hunts of the nugi itions 
of its birds, as we U as b> the physical fe it uus of its 
whole extent Thus we find its detr oi stag, its 
bear, its haie, its squirrel, its wolf ind wild e it, its 
te>x anel jackal, its otter, its w easel and luuteii, it* 
badger, its bear, its molt its hedgehogs, its bats, Ac 
Like the eastern n dm, the European world may be 
8ubdi\ided into a liuinbi i of thstuu t faunas, ck trac 
tensed cat h by a a iruty ot peculiar aumids In 
Western Asia, we find for instance, tho common! 
camel instead of the Ihntrian , whilst Mount .Sinai, ! 
Mounts Taurus aud Cauc wus, have goats and w del 
sheep which differ as much from those of Asia as 
from those of Greece, the Alps, thi Atlas, or of 
Egypt 1 There is no reason for our referring, as many 
w riters hare done, our chief domesticated animals 
to an Asiatic origin A wild horse, different in 
species fiom the Asiatic breeds, onto inhabited 
Spam and Germany, and a wild bull existed over 
the whole range ot Central Europe The elomosti 
cated cat, whether we trace it to Felis mamculata of 
Egypt or to Ftlm c atus (the wild cat) of Central 
Europe, belongs to this realm , and w liatever theory 
be adopted regarding the ongiu of the dog, the 
Euiopean realm forms its natural range The morino 
sheep is stdl represented in the wdd state by the 
niouffon of Sardinia, and formerly ranged over all 
the mountains in Spam The hog is descended from 
the common boar, still found wild over most of the 
temperate zone of the Old World Ducks, geese, 
•ad. pigeons have their wild representatives m 


Europe. The common fowl and the turkey are, on 
the other hand, not indigenous, the former bemgof 
East Asiatic, and the latter of American origin. The 
reader will observe that the European zoological 
rt aim is circumscribed within exactly the same 
limits as the so called white race of man. 

The American realm contains many animals not 
found in Europe or Asia, amongst which we may 
mention the opdssum , several species of msec* 
tivora, as, for example, the shrew-mole (Scalopa 
afpuihntfi) and the star nosed mole ( Condylura 
ut\Uita) y several species of rodents (especially the 
muskrat), the Canadian elk, &c, m the northern 
pint ion, and the prairie wolf, the fox squirrel, Ac., 
in the southern portion of tlic fauna. Amongst 
other types charaetei istie of this zone must be 
i ( < koned the snapping turtle among the tortoises , 
t lie. M ( nobranehu# ana Mnwpoma among the sala- 
rn inders , and the rattlesnake among the serpents, 
and the L( pido^tntH and the Arma , important repre- 
| m ntatives ot two almost extmet families, among the 
hslu s 

'1 lie f umas of tho southern temperate region differ 
from ono mothei more than thosi ot the correspond- 
ing northern region ‘ Ihu h of the three continental 
pt u insulas jutting out south* rl} into the ocean 
nprcsiiits, m soim sense, a hc pirate woild The 
miunla of South \meru i beyond the tropic of 
f apneoin arc in a spocts dilh rent fiom those at 
thi southern ext i nty of Africa The hyenas, 
wild boais, and minocc roses of the Cape of Good 
Hope ha\t no an bogies on the American continent , 
amt the difference is equally great between the 
buds, rc. ptilc *, jfiblu *, insects, and molluscs. New 
Holland, with its marsupial mammals, with which 
ire assot lated insects met molluscs no less singular, 
furnishes i fmna still more picidiar, and which 
his no Blind uity to those of iny of the adjacent 
countries In the st is of that continent, we find 
tin < minus nbaik with pued teeth and spines on 
the back (('tub a* ton J'hihppu), the only living 
u pi esc utatiu <>t i family so numerous m former 
/ooJ ogled li/e H 1 

Tun k Ah 1 unis ire distinguished in all the 
continents by tht immense variety of animals which 
the j con t im, and in manj eases by the brilliancy of 
their colour Not only ire all the principal types 
ot animals npie&entid, but genera, species, and 
mdiuduils occur in abundant profusion Tho 
tropical is the region of the ape s and monkeys (which 
seem to be natuially associated with the distribu- 
tion of the pilms, which furnish to a great extent 
the iood of the monkeys cm both continents), of 
heibivorous bats, of the great pachyderms, such as 
the * lcphant, the hippopotamus, and the tapir, and 
of tin whole family of edentata Here, too, are tho 
1 irgest of the eats, the lion and the tiger Among 
birds, tht parrots and toucans are essentially 
tropical , amongst the reptiles, the largest serpents, 
crocodiles, and tortoises belong to Qua zone, as 
also do the most goigeous insects. The marine 
fauna is also superior m beauty, size, and number 
to those of other regions The tropical fauna of 
eich continent furnishes new and peculiar forms. 
Sometimes whole types are restricted to one con- 
tinent, as the sloths, the toucans, and the humming- 
birds to America, the gibbons, the red orang, 
the roj al tiger, and numerous peculiar Turds to 
Asia , and the giraffe and hippopotamus to Africa: 
while sometimes animals of the same group present 
different characteristics on different continents. 
Thus, for example, the American monkeys have flat 
and widely separated nostrils, thirty-six teeth, and 
generally a long prehensile tail, while the monkeys 
of the Old World have their nostnh dose together* 
only thirty-two teeth, and non-preheasile tads* 
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The inland of Madagascar has its pecuHsfr ftoma. pecnliiinties of different plants, it beam also ira- 
A large number of species of quad roman a, oheir- portent relations to the moan temperatures of the 
optera, insectivora, &c., are found only in this summer and winter months, and thus grant diver- 
island ; and of 112 species of birds that nave been sities aro found not only in the indigenous vege* 
described, 65, or more than half, are found nowhere t&tion of countries very similar m their mea?i 
else We hare already referred to the still more annual temperature, but even in their suitable- 
exclusive fauna of the Galapagos Islands, which has ness for plants which may bo introduced mto t h e m 
been Specially studied by Darwin by man Nor is tempeiature the only thin g of 

From a general survey of sutli facts as wo have important o m the relations of climate to vegeta- 
given in a very condensed form in tho preceding tion Moisture must bo tanked next to it Some 
columns, Agassiz draws the following conclusions plants flourish only yi a dry, and some only m a 

1 Each grand division of the globo has animals humid atmosphere The flora of the very dry regions 

Which are either w holly or for tin most x^art peculiar of Africa and of Australia is almost as notably 
to it* different from that of moist countries m similar 

2 The diversity of faunas is not m proportion to latitudes, os that of the ttmpcr&te from that of the 

the distance that separates them Very Rimilai torrid ?«>m Nor is the difference merely m tho 
faunas arc found at great distances apait, while vtrv spec us of plants produced, but in tho whole char- 
different faunas vie found at coni|)arati\ el} short «utu of the vegetation, which very nnuh consists 
distances iithei of succulent pi mts with thick eiudermis, or 

3 There is a dnect relation between the richness of plants with herd and dry foliage 

of a fauna and the climate and likewise between Much depends also ou hoi! Sandy soils have 
the fauna and the floia , the limit oi the forme i their peculiar aege tivtion , peat is also favourable to 
being oftentimes determined ro fu as terrcstnal the giowth of many pi mts which arc seldom or 
animals ale concerned, b> the exte-nt of tho latter ihui to be found m m\ other soil The oheimtul 

4. The distribution ot inmmls cannot (any mote constitution ot noil*. determines to some extent tho 
than their organisation) bo the eheefc of extern d c It u u te i of the n lloia and there fori certain plants 
influence*., hut is the re ilisation of a wise ly designed u< almost exclusively to he found m districts where 
jilan, by which each RjiceHs of am in il w is origin illy ce rlun ioeks pi* \ ill, and a rel ition is CHtablmhed 
created at the place and foi the pint which it between liotiriy md geology lament on o districts, 
inhabits The only w i\ to account philosophically foi eximple luxe a florv cb timing to a certain extent 
for the distribution of animals is we now lind them, fiom otlie r diHtm ts < vui of the same a minty Some 
is to regarel them as aulor hthnnoi— that is to sav, as British x>LimtH are almost entiuly limited to tho 

originating on the soil where tiny i \ist There is e halk dislrie ts Tin otlici physical qualities of tho 

not a single fnet in fix our ot, niched, ill Mcmildn soil are not uiuniixutant Light Hods ait* suitable to 
observations ait in ducit opposition to tin \nw, plints with line ictota divide el into many delicate 
that the whole animal woilel w us enated m one libnls, is he it Us, which will scarcely grow m stiff 
single c entre di\ 

jFor further details on this subje < t we miy leb r Some gioupw of plants are almost entirely limited 
to theaanous woiks of \gissi/, of wine li w< lim to peculiar situ itious, as the A hyv and othe r smaller 
made fi te use ill the compilation of this irtn 1< to gioups of arj uatu x>lants Some axe excliiHivtly 

Vogt’s Zoolor/iiche Btu/f, \ol n , Mis Nome i will h tiiipii.il , others uc only found in the redder paitu 

Physical Geoyiaphy, vol li M uiry s La Trie ot the world, md if my of the gioup oe cm wttluu 
et VHomm*, Klodin’s ffandhmh tin Pfnj/nsr/u ,i the tropics it j . on mountamH ot emiMele rable (.leva 
Gecxrraphxe and cspecully to Selimardi’H gri at turn But be sides all this, and ajiart from all obvious 
work on the subject, entitled Du (mu/ntplintfu <lifhi»n<<s of climite, soil, Ar* , some groups of 
Yerbreiiung (In Thun pi mts, md these eifte u < outlining m my species, are 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBLTION OE «»nly or elmily found in certain paits of tho world 
PLANTS, albo called Giogkai rm at Boiwy, met Thusih ('attar, a nrt exclusive ly American , wdnlat 
PllYTOGFOCRAmv, is that branch of botmy which ^ numerous sjieucs of Jliath (Aro a), not emo is 
treats of the geographic distribution of jilmtn, and indigenous to Arm rua, although many other plants 
connects botany wuli j»li vsical geography A l now Heetli finnly are ho Sometimes 

ledge of facts belonging' to it has been giadmUy 11l( plants which chielly abound m one naitof tho 
accumulating ever Birico the science of botany w oriel seem to be replaced by otliir but similar 
began to be studied, but its importance was little- «p<cua, Rome times by those of another gioup, m 
understood until very recent times Humboldt may another pail ot the woilel, witli similar physical 
be said to have elevated it to the rank whidi it fhar u te rmtics Thus AI iscnibniatew and Vramtlureas 
now holds as a distinct branch of sc it nee Tt was « ,(m in «'”»»< eoimtncs to occupy the place of tho 
Indeed impossible for litany to be studied without American Cat tan whilst tho black irmtid Crow- 
attention tHiing arrested hy the great diversity of berry {LmpUruui) of the northern parts of the world 
rffche productions of different countries md even of h™ls 1 ripruet ntative m a redinuted siiecies, 
those not vexy dissimilar m climate But it w«as extremely biimlar, in the southern paits of South 
long ere important generalisations were attempted. Amine a Of many group* which chiefly lx long to 
and* a large accumulation of particular facts was in C < T * climates or certain parts of the world, there 
the first place ncccssarj Even to this day, the > pt «pu ns whic h wander, as it wjto, mto very 
deficiency of information concerning the botany of different climates or remote paits of the world, 
wide regions is painfully felt these «p< cur U mg effte n however, unknown where 

Every climate has plants jKirticulaily adapted to the other species of the group abound. Thus the 
it The plants of the tropics wall not grow m frigid, common ponwmklc is a iiortheTn wanderer pf * 
nor generally even m tern jk, rite region h , as little ^mily mostly tropical Some groups are common to t 
will ardac or subarctic plants endure the heat of the I ,arts of 1ho wr>rld widely remote, and their pne- 
torrid rone. And as the climate changes with the ™J« nce ” cjuiactenstic of those parte, as M fate* 
elevation above the level of the sea, the rooimtams drndrons and MrmnoLacwpi North Amenca and pf 
of tropical countries hav% a flora analogous to that mountainous districts of the East Indies, alt hou gh , 
Of the temperate, and even of the frigid zones the America and the Asiatic species aro not th# 
The vegetation of every place bears a relation to wme, Some species are believed to exist tad V 
its moan *»»»*! temperature. But owing to the within a very narrow range , others are vsf|r widely 
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diffused. A few are found m the colder parti both 
of the northern and southern hemispheres, and also 
on the intervening tropical mountains. Some groups 
also, containing many species, are confined to par- 
ticular regions, as the important Ctnchonce to a 
district of the Andes, and the Calceolaria to higher 
parts of the same mountain chain — Marine vegeta 
won, liko terrestrial vegetation has species and 
groups that are very genei ally diffused, and others 
confined to particular regions 
The geographical limits of species have no doubt 
boon m many instances unintentionally modiind 
by man, and the exttnt of this modification it is 
extremely difficult to asoTlnm There is enough, 
however, m the know n tacts of botanical geography, 
cvulintly independent of siuh agent y, to afford 
foundation for int< Testing ind important ape cult 
tions, of which some notice will bf taken under the 
head Sptvikh 

Many of the punt ipil fv ts of botanic al g< ogr ipliy 
will be found stated in the .irtnhs Er non , 
Asia, Amkrtca, and Ausiruta and in articles 
on natural orders and ir< in i t of plmts Sihouw 
and Mt^cn am among tlie <huf authentic s on this 
subject, and tli c form* i lias r ndt lvomtd to divide 
the earth into 25 hot mu 'll regions, chai icimscd 
by the piovah lice of partiud n fonris of v< gelation 
Qno reader will liud mm h inform ition on lxitum il 
geography, collected m a airy uitssihlt foirn, m 
the Physical A tla* of Johnston and Ik rgh ms — Tie n 
frcVs Vcqitation of Kuiopt (Van Voorst, London, 
1852) may bo consulted With chantage , md tlio 
Cybde Bntumwn , and Gioqiaphy of JhtUsh Plant*, 
of Mi II 0 W itsou, (noting of the g» ographic 
distribution of plmts m the British Inks, aie 
unrivalled among woiks of its kind 

GEOGRAPHY (Or i/', tlio tilth, qrapli , to 
wnte or describe) is is its nunc nonius, a dc scrip 
tion of the earth This sconce is best considered 
under the thnu distinct lo ids of Mathematical or 
AhUonomunl Geography, Physical Geography, and 
Political Giogiaphy, which all admit of further 
subdivision into miimrous subsidiaiy luanchfs 
Jl Inthematn al or A at? o/iomaal Geography dc scribes 
the earth in its plmctary rclitions as ,i nit mini 
of tho sol ir p\ stem, mflut ncing md mtlucnccd by 
other cosmical bodies It tr< als of tho tiguri , in ig 
mtudo, and density of tho c arth , its motion, md tlio 
laws by which that motion is governed, together 
with tlio phenomena of the movements of other 
cosmical bodies, on which depend the alternation of 
day and night and of the sc vsous ot the > ear, and 
the eclipses and occ ultatiom of the sun, moon, and 
planets, it determines posituiu, and cstnuitcs dis 
tauces on the c u til’s siu fac e, and t« ache, s methods 
for tho solution of astronomical problems, nn<l the 
construction of tho instruments necessary foi such 
operations, togothoi with the modes of rcpiesenting 
the surface of the earth by means of globes charts 
and maps Tho numerous subjects comprised in 
this jiortion of geographic al sc u nee will be fouud in 
other parts of the pieseut woik and wo therefore 
refer our readers for further particulars to the sev cral 
articles iu which they are more fully treated, as, for 
instance, Astronomy, Lvutupf and Longitude, 
Mathematical Instkumlnts, Observatories, Ac 
Physical Geography, as the name indicates, con j 
aiders the earth in its 1 elation to nature and natural ] 
or physical laws only It describes the earth, air, 
and water, and tho organised beings, whether animal 
or vegetable, by which those elements are occupied, 
and considers the history, extent, mode, and causes 
of the distribution of tnese beings. This may be 
regarded as tho most important branch of geograph- 
ical science, shxce it involves the consideration and 
study of phenomena, which not only tend to further 


the material interests of man, by teaching him how 
best to promote the development of the products of 
nature, but also conduce m no inconsiderable degree 
to general intellectual advance, by stimulating the 
faculties of observation, and exercising the powers 
of thought. The vast sphere of inquiry included 
in physical geography necessarily embraces the con- 
sideration of afl the natural sciences generally, and 
wc can here, therefore, merely refer our readers for 
more special information regarding tho details of 
the subject to such articles as OlJMATE, Heat, 

1 VKi?s, Rrv lrs, Mountains, Ocean, Winds, Rain, ( 
Ci or ds , In h j. oi og\ , Giographical Distribution 

01 A \ IVIALH AND }’] ANTS, Ac * 

Pol dual Giogiiphy has been well defined as 
* including all thosr i icts which are the immediate 
coiHcquciu es ot the epilations of man, exercised 
cithei on the raw matm ds of the earth, or on the 
int ms of his mtir< oursc with his fellow creatures* 
Thus con side ii d, it cmhrao % pmnanly, the descrip- 
tion of flu political or aibitrary divisions and limits 
of orapms, kingdoms, and states, and, secondarily, 
tint c I tlu liws, modi s of government, and social 
oigimsution wlmh pn v ill m the several countries 
Tlu di tails of tins luamli of geography wall ho 
found under tin mints of (ouutrus cities, Ac, 
vGnh inoic gunril inform ition in regard to the 
subject must he sought fiom lnstonc al, political, 
and st itistic d som res 

Before proun j to skctdi the progress and 
history of giograi ual disrovt ly, wc* will indicate a 
few of the' h will g woiks that afford the best aid 
in st inlying the thiee in un biant lies of geography to 
w hie h w e h iv c re h i red Thus fe>r mst.inc e, m Matke- 
rmticil Geo^riphy, \\c vvemltl specially instance 
Manual of (mupaphnal St miu (Part I Mathe 
mutual Geaqraphy, by Mr O’Bm n) , ncrschel’B Out- 
lines oj A *honomv Khuhn’s UidhutuP (Part I ) m 
Physical Gcogripbv, llitte r’s huihnule , KJexlcn’s , 
A Maury’s la hn< <t I'llonnm Mrs Somerville’s 
Physical Gtoqraphu , Mr F Miurys Physical 
Chofp nphy of tin St a, Ac while in regard to Poli- 
tn.il (hograpliy r , information may be sought from 
the gi eat w or ks of Kilter, Btighans, Stein, Wapp&us, 
and klrnkn, and fiom the oidmary geographical 
in mu iK and ni ips 

Geoqniphical Dinourif —The earliest idea formed 
of the earth liy n itions m l primeval condition 
seems to have been that it was a flat circular disc, 
surrounded on all sieles by water, and covered by 
the heavens as w ith a canopy, in the centre of which 
thnr own lanel was supposed to he situated. The 
Plin imians we ro the first people who communicated 
to otlur nations a knowledge of distant lands, and 
although little is kuowm ns to the exact period and 
extent of tin ir vinous discoveries, they had, before 
tho ago of Homer, navigated all parts of the Euxrae, 
uid }K?netrated beyond the lumts of the Mediter- 
ranean into the Western Ocean, and they thus form 
the first link of the great chain of discovery which* 
2560 years after their foundation of the cities of 
TartcHstis aud Utica, was earned by Columbus to 
the remote short's of America. Besides various 
sotth ments nearer home, these bold adventurers had 
founded colonies m Asia Minor about 1200 B.CL, 
and n century Later they laid the foundation cl 
(Lades, Utica, and several other cities, which was 
followed, m the course of the 9th c by that of 
Carthage, from whence new streams of coloRisatioii 
continued for several centuries to flow to hitherto 
unknown parts of the world Hie Phoenicians, 
although less highly gifted than the Egyptians, 
rank next to them in t regard to the lUnue&oo 
which they exerted on the progress of human 
thought and civilisation, lor their knowledge of 
mechanics, their early use of weights and measures, 
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and what wm at atm greater importance, their 
employment of an alphabetical form of writing, 
facuifcated and confirmed commercial intercourse 
among their own numerous colonies, and formed a 
band of union which speedily embraced all the 
civilised nations of Semitic and Hellenic ongm So 
rapid was the advance of geographical knowledge 
between the age of the Homenc poems (which may 
bo regarded as representing the ideas entertamed 
at the commencement of the Oth c u c ) and the 
time of Hesiod (800 dc), that while w the formoi 
the earth is Bupposod to resemble a circular shield, 
surrounded by a rim of water, spoken of as the 
parent of all other streams, md the names of 
Asia and Eui ope appln d only , the former to 
the upjicr v alley of the Calstci, and the laitei to 
Greece north of Peloponnesus, ILcsukI mentions 
parts of Italy Sicily, Gaul md Spain, and is 
acquainted with the Siythnns, and with the Ethio 
plans of Southi in Africa. Dili mg the 7tli c ft c , 
certain Fhcrxiuians, under tin pition^go of Niku 
or Necho II king of Egypt undertook a voyage 
of discovery, md aic supposed to have ciuum 
navigated A fne a Tins t xpcdituui ih molded by 
Herodotus, who 1 elates that it out end the Smith* rn 
Ocean b) way of tin. lied St a, md dt« i thicc 
yeais’ atonic* , it turn* d to 1 c\pt by tin I'lllus ot 
Hercules. Tin Hct of an ictu d uu unumiirstion 
of the Afrn an contnn nt bis b<» n doubt* d l»ut the 
most conviuring pi oof of its i< dity is alloichd by 
the observ ition wIik h ho* mid nuudibJr to liiioii 
otus, viz, ‘that tin mimurs who sul<d 7 on ml 
Libya (from fast to vv< si) h id the sun on their light 
hand ’ 'J lit Tih md bthunturns v \ win 1 lmmoi 
able for the gnat idv im i made m ngud to the 
knowledge ot the form md c xt< nt of the earth 
Thales, and his pupil Anaxnnandu, riputtd to have 
been the tirst to draw maps, exploded, many mors, 
and paved the way, by then obsuv itions, fo» the 
attainment of a smmdei knowledge Tin logo 

^ ers contnbutod at this pmod to the same end 
lc descriptions whuli tin.) g<»vo of vinous 
parts of the eirth, of ttosi, pi i hips tin most 
interesting to us is the narrative of tin t irthagim in 
Himilco, who disf ov< red the British Js] xnd*. im bid 
ing the Q£str\ iuuid* s, which he d» scribed as being 
a four months’ voyago from Tut* ssuh 

With Herodotus ot JLibe imassus (boin dS4 b c ), 
who may be ie garde d as the fathir of gcognphy is 
well as of history, a new eri began in r<gard to 
geographical know k dc* , f»« although Jus < hu t ol>j< < 1 
was to re* old the struggles of the Greeks *nd 
Tomans, he has so minute Tv eksenbed the tonntrics 
which he visited m Ins extensive tiavels (wlurh 
covered an area of more than *)T or mihs from 
east to west, and 24° or lbbO miles from north to 
south), that his History gives us a complt te represtn 
tation of all tliat was known of the earth’s wurfact 
10 his age This knowledge, which was extremely 
Scanty, consisted in believing that tho world was 
bounded to the south by the Ked Sea or Indmn 
Ocean, and to the west by the Atlantic, while its 
eastern boundaries, although admitted to bo un 
defined, were conjectured to be nearly identical with 
tha limits of the Persian empire, and its northern 
termination some 1 where m the region of the amber- 
lauds of the Baltic, which had been visited by 
Phoenician manners, and with which the people of 
Massiba (the modern Marseille) kept up constant 
intercourse by way of Gaul and Germany Iu the 
ftifrfffc century, the achievements ot Alexander the 
Great tended materially to enlarge the bounds of 
human knowledge, for wMle he earned his arms to 
tbs banks of jth® Indus and Oxus> und extended his 
oonquesta to Northern and Ha stern Asia, he at the 
tome time promoted science, by sending expeditious 


to explore and survey the various provinces which 
he subdued, and to make collections of all that was 
curious w regard to the organic and inorgania piflr 
ducts of the newly vndted districts j and nonce the 
victories of the Macedonian conqueror formed a hew 
era m physical inquiry generally, as well as In 
geographical discovery sjircmUy While Alexander 
was opening the East to the knowledge of western 
nations, Pytht.is, un ail venturous navigator of 
Massilia, conducted an expedition past Spain and 
Gaul through the Channel, round the cast of Hug- 
laud into tu* Northern Ocian where, after six days* 
sailing, lie iuu lud Thule (conjtotuml to bo Iceland), 
and returning, p issed into the Baltic, where ho heard 
ol tlu T* utoncH and Goths. I)isi every was thus being 
t xtinded both in th< north and east into regions whoso 
vuy exist* mi had nevei been mispoi.ttU, or which 
had Inth* i to lx in legardt d as m* re chaotic wastes 
| An important adv into in geography was nude by 
| Eratostheu* a (boin 270 ft i ), who lust used parallel 
I of longitmli and latitude, aud constructed maps on 
i mat lu matical pimuplc* Although his work on 
| geogiapliv ih lost vu liaru from Ntrabo that ho 
I i onsideiid tlio woild to Ik a splioie i evolving with 
| its MinoumUng itmosplui* on one and the Bumo 
1 imh, and 1) uing one untie He btheved that only 
, about mu uglith ot the earth's surlaie was lubftb- 
1 iti d, vvhil* tin * xtrimi jioiutH of his habitable world 
i mho I liu)« m tin nmth, China m tbo east, tba 
i ( lmiainou Coast of Afina m the south, and th.0 
| Tiom Su rum (Cap* St \ mci nt) in tbo west Dm* 

, mg the int*r\al bitwun the ages of Eratosthenes 
and iSti ibo (boin bb n * ), many voluminous works 
on geogiapb) w* n compiled, which have boon either 
wholly lost to us, ol mil) vuy partially preserved 
in the i<< ord« of lattr writ* ra Strabo’s great work 
on g< ography, whn h ih siul to have been * o in posed 
when lu w is * ighty y*ara of agi , has b*en con 
wduf d as a model *>{ wh it mi* h works should be in 
regird to the nn thods of treating tin subjnt, but 
while his descriptions of all tlio plat* she has him 
s< If vihiIihI arc nit* resting md instiuctive, ho seems 
unduly to have discarded the authonty of preceding 
writ* m 

The wars and <onqiKsts of tin Homans hatl a 
most import nit lu iring uj>on geography, since the 
jux*tn 1 genius of ih* Iioman peojtlt h*l thorn to 
tin study of tin mite rial n source* ot ev* ry province 
and stat* brought un*l*i thnr Hwwy, and the 
gi* ite&t Hiniff was don* to geographical knowledge 
by the survey of the cinpin, which was begun by 
Julius CuHai, and tomphted by Augustus This 
work (ompus*sl a ihttcription and rm asurement of 
* v< ry province by tin most celebrated geometricians 
of the <la) Pliny (born 2 J A i> ), who had travelled 
in Sjioia, Gaul, Germany, and Africa, has left us 
a cmiijiendivnn of tin geographical and physical 
science of Ins agi in tin four bookie of Jus it inform 
Natural ih whuli he *1* votes to the subject Ho 
collected with indefatigable mdusti) the mlormation 
contained m tin works of SalJunt, (>.esar, Tacitus, 
and others, to which he added tin results of hia 
own obaervationH, without, Jiowcvur, discriminating 
between hut and fiction Tin process that hod 
been made since Osesar’s time m geographical know- 
hdge is evinced by J’linj’s notice of arctic regions 
and of tho bcandui man lands, and the acootuits 
winch he gives of Mount Atlas, the course of tbd 
Niger, and of various settlements in different parts of 
Africa , while his knowledge "of Asia is more correct 
than that of his predecessors, for he correctly affirms 
that Ceylon is an island, and not the cimmoncement 
of a new continent, as had been generally supposed* 
The study of geography m ancient tunes msyMMd 
to have terminated with 0. Ttolemy, who nofffcjj) 
in the middle of the 2d a of our 

* 
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on Geography, in eight book*, which oontmued to be island* known to the civilised world; and in the 
regarded m the moat perfect system of the science latter half of the 18th o», Captain Cook extended 
through the dark and middle ages down to the 16th the great oceanic explorations by the discovery of 
c , gives a tolerably correct account of the well- New Zealand and many of the Polynesian groups $ 
known countries of the world, and of the Med iter- but he failed to find the antarctic continent, 
ranean, Euxme, and Caspian, together with the which was first visited in 1840 by American, Eng* 
rivers which fall into those seas, but it added little lish, and French expeditions, under their respective 
to the knowledge of the north of Europe, or the ( oinmanders, Wilkes, Ross, and Dumont d Orville 
extreme boundaries of Ahia or Africa Yet, from j This -will probably prove to have been among the 
his time till the 14th c, when the records of the I list of great oceanic discoveries, and the attention 
travels of the Venetian Marco Polo opened in w , of explorers is now turned to the interior of the great 
fields of inquiry, the statements of Ptolemy wire 1 < ontinents In America, the travels of Humboldt, 
never questioned, and even during the 15th c , it 1 < wis ami Claik, Fremont, and others, hare done 
was only among a few German scholars at Nnrn 1 nituli to make us acquainted with broad general 
berg that the strange accounts given of distant , f< atu res, but much remains to be ^lonc in regard to 
eastern, lands by the Venetian tnvrlhr wire* spinal districts of Conti d and Southern America, 
received as trustworthy whuo In defier* el fiom 1 In Asia, nuintrous tiaveller^, geographers, and natu- 
Ptolemy Marco Polo had, liowc ver, untoitunatily J ralists have < on tribute. *1 to render our knowledge 
made no astronomical obs« rv itions, nor had lie | pirns* and certain in uspt it to a great part of the 
even recorded the length of the diy it xn\ pi ice, < online nt, whose natural i h iructmstiis have been 
and lienee the Nlirnbeig gc tigrupht rs, who It id j inou c sped illy n pit suited by tht gnat physicist 
no certain data for estimating the extent of the i Uitttr, while wi owt' a large dtl>t of gratitude to 
countries which lie had trivusul, were tho me um I the Jtsuit mission me ^ whose nidcf itigable xeal 
of propagating errois which ltd to ie suits that ! has furnished us w ilh a uch mass of information 1U 
wtic destined to mflucnie the hiatoiy of in in {regard to imnoi chtuh *>1 Asntu hie and natuie 
kind, foi taking Ptoleinv’s tildes as tluir hiiis, I It\ Afnc i, tin combined inline m*se>f a ddctenous 
the) had me orporate d on then globes and mips climate, iml 1 1 * ligion hostile to Europe an advance, 
the insults of then own lough estimites of the I have lutheito ictuded exploritwns into the lilte- 
lc u gill of M n co Polo’s cl iys’ jounu)s, and the v I nor, but liotw Histandmg these obstacles, much 
had thus represented the continent of Asia as li^ht his 1 m cn own ou the charaetu audeon- 
extond mg across the Pacific , md having its e isteiu elitioii of the 'iiican continent by many of its 
shoics somewhere in the region of the Antilles guitest evplonis — as Bruce, Pnk, Clapperton, 
The so erroneous * ilcul itions misled t hristopln r 1 Ad ui son, the Linden, Billion Speke, Barth, vogel, 
Columbus to the* fils*' assumption th it by siding { and Livingston In Austi ilia, although much 
120 J west, he would l* k lithe we althy tiading mirts [still ie minis to be done, the obseimty which liftd 
of ('h)in, and the n suit of this conviction was bis lutheito hung ovei the interior has been to a 
entering upon tint me men vide e\p<dition which jgie it < vtent dimmish* el by the *‘\ploiatiohs of 
tenuiin.li *1 in the elision ») (m 1402) of the continent j Sturt, Lyie, Leiclihaielt, md the hi others Gregevry , 
of Amcrua Although the re cm be u<» demht that md ntill moic by the highly important labours 
the Amtnc m e emtnu nt w is v Hitcd in the l »th inel *d P»uik* mel AS ills, who in I860 crossed the 
10th c by Northmen, the event ltinimeel without Austi dim eontment from Melbourne to 0 vrjien 
lidJuem e Oil the hisloiy ol eltseove'rv mel cannot 1 t im Although both t in sc mtie pid cxploiers 
thcrefoi* ilctrae t tiom tin el unis ot Columbus 'J Ins junslnd miser ild\ horn ^tarv itiou on their return 
momentous discovery wine h hid been piece, did m route, tluir jouinild and lilt description that has 
1486 by the exploration ot tin Afne in toist as fn j been given by them and then suit surviving com 
ns the Gape of Good Hope (which vv is doubled by pinion, King of the country through which they 
Vasco da Gama in 1407;, was followed by a ripnl t passed, prove tint the line! is far from being the 
succession of discovcnes, md within SO yean <»t desert it w is once imagined to be 
the date of the fust voyig* of ( oluinhus, tin whole I The progress which li is maikeel lccent discovery 
coast of America from Groenl md to 0 ip* limn had; Ins been maternity udesl by the encouragement 
been explored, the Pieitie Ocean had Inin navigvted, [ anel «iy stem itu* oigmisation which have been given 
and the woileL ciicumnuvigated l>y Magellan (q v ) i to pirns of explication by the public governments 
the 1 coasts ot Eastern Atnca, Aiibn, Persia, and 1 ot ditlcrcnt countries, and by the efforts of the 
India had been visited by the Poitugucse, md , immenms geographical societies which have been 
numerous islands in the Indian Ocean discovered formed duriug the 1 present century both at home 
The 16 th c was marked by continued ittempts, sue land vbroael , while the constantly increasing mass 
cosaful aud unsuccessful, to extend the spline of i of mtormition collected by scientific explorers is 
oceanic discovery , and the di sin to reach India by , i quell) diffusing correct information m regard to 
a shorter mite than those by the Cape of Good distant regions, md thus effectually dispelling tho 
Hope or Gape Horn, led to many attempts to dis j numerous fallacies which have hitheito obscured the 
cover a ninth west passage*, which, though they I science *tf geography Among th© numerous works 
Bignally failed in then object, lmd the t fleet" of vei) ( of authority on the subject of geographical die- 
matenally enlarging our knowledge of the arctic | cov my the follow mg mav be consulted with advan- 
regions Tho ex]>eilitions of Willoughby and Fro | tage Hudson’s (itograplu Gicpci mmores, Prtcxs de 
bisber, in 1553 and 1576, of Davis (1585), Hudson , ( faxjraphu Unurr telle, by Malte Brun, Manual of 
(lb07), and Baffin (1610), were the most important , OeotpaphuxU Science (mathematical, physical, tw- 
in their results towards this end The 17th and , toncal, and desenptive), 1860, Latham’s Germania 
18th centuries gave a new turn to the study of ! ot Tacitus , Humboldt’s Hi*t crit de VH% sL do $a 
geography, by bringing other sciences to bear upon J (»♦ orji aphie, A 8ie Centrally and the Cosmos , Hitter’s 
it, which, in their turn, derived elucidation from the . A urn and Die Erdkunde tm Verhaltnisse z. Mafatr* 
extension of geographical knowledge, and it u to u d Gtich d Menschhcit , Petermann , MtUkcUungcti 
the aid derived from history, astronomy, and the am J Perthes' Geographtscher An (1855—1857)4 
physical and natural sciences, that we owe the Proceedings of Geographical Society^ fee 
completeness which has characterised modern works GEO GRAPHY, Medical. The liability of p&- 
on geography. In the 17th c , the Dutch, under ticular localities to become the centres of special 
Tasman and Van Diemen, made the Australasian diseases, or* groups of diseases, has been observed 
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from the most ancient periods, as we have excel* 
lent evidence in the Hippocratic treatise, 0» 
Avrs^ Wafer*, &nd Place t, one of the undoubtedly 
genuine Wwrka of the great Greek physician', and 
one of those which best sustains ins traditional 
reputation. Now a da} a, medical geography has 
become a most clalorate and carefully investigated 
branch of medical science, the details of which, 
though of considerable popular ldterest, are far t<x> 
complicated and too technical to lie discussed with 
advantage here. Tht loader may be referred to tlu, 
articles Endemic 1>iskask, Cumatf, Ati k, Dysiv 
they, Goitre, Leprosy, Yfiiow F*\ fr, Plain k, 
REMlTTENr FnvLR,for incidental illustrations f>f the 
subject Generally speaking, tht tropics ire subjt ct 
to charrhoeal diseases, with acute aftoc turns of the 
livei, and severe remittent or pcstiltntiil hvtrs, 
caused by the exalted temperature acting on the 
soil, and producing emanations uij distinctive of 
health, the like nusisiumon temperate cliumtis 
causing ague and diarihaa, especially during the 
Biunmei and autumn, m low Ijmg, ill eh aim el 
localities Temperate climates arc also subject m a 
peculiar degree to pulmonnr> disciseh, and to all 
manner of lontagious fi\<rs tin it suit of our 
crowding and tonluud an (\itun dis« ists, igam 
as goitic, leprosy and some imnial paiasites (m< 
EV 1070 A), appt ar to }ia\ < no n latum t<» e Innate , but 
are found to aflu t, inon en lt^s e \<1 um\c 1\, ceitun 
well chimed dintin ts ot <ounli\ as in tin cast nt 
the Gunn a woim, tlu 1 r \ptiui ophllidmii tlic 
pellagra of 1 omb irdv , tlu beriberi of fevlon uul 
the Malibai m»ihI, ind tht « le ph inti inis of tin 
Indian peninsula gtiuralh f J lit lust woiks on 
medical gcogiapli\ ai* tlmst of Miiluv in Gti 
mayy, and Bond* t m 1 i iu< t v\lnt h ut rmiaik d>lv 
learned and tomphtt ticitists mi tlu wholi sub 
lect A more n cent out still is th it of Hi August 
Hirsch of Han/ig, a work of immense lab. mi uul 
erudition, not vet eomphted On tiopu il diseases 
generally, the English works of Amu sh y, r l v\ ming 
Morehead, uul Sir Ranald M trtin arc of confirmed 
reputation. 

GEO LOG\ (Or //r and /070s), tlu s< n m t of 
the earth, should unhide all tlu *« u net » tint tie at 
of the constitution and disti llmtion r»f tht iruir 
game tn itte r of tlu e nth, as well is those whuli 
describe the living Ixings th it inhibit it jw?t is 
astronomy in< hide* the wboh science of tht lie evenly 
bodies Til this wide aenst, as comprising ill tin 
physical hci on ccs, it hia sonu turns been used Ah 
usually employed, however, it has a ninth turn 
limited meaning, bung contimd to that sec turn 
of tlie sciences winch takes eogm/ame. of the hud 
crust of tlu eirth— of the mite rials of vvhuh it 
is compost'd, and of the manner m which these 
materials are arrange d 

The structure of the earth rcct ived little attention 
from the ancients the < xtent of its surface known 
*waa limited, and the changes upon it were neither 
BO speedy nor violent as to excite sjwcial attention. 
The only opinions dese rv mg to be notice d, that hav c 
come dow n to us, are those of Pythagoras and Strabo 
They both observed th* phenomena which were 
then altering the surface of the earth, an el proposed 
theories for explaining the changes that had take n 
place in geological time The first held that, m 
addition to vbicamc action the change m the levi 1 
of sea and land was owing to the retiring of the 
sea, while the other maintained that the land 
changed it* level, and not the sea, and that such 
changes happened more easily to the land below the 
sea because of its humidity 

From the fall of the Homan empire, during tho 
dark ages, the cultivation of the physical sciences 
walu^ectedL In the 10th c., Avicenna, Omar, and 


other Arabian writers, commented on the works of 
the Romans, but added little of their own* 

Geological phenomena attracted attention in Italy 
in tho 16 th 0., the absorbing question then being as 
to the nature of fossils. On the one side, it was held 
that they wore the results of the fermentation of 
fatty matter, or of terrestrial exhalations, or of' the 
influent e of tlio heav enly bodies, or that they were 
nur< eattbv umcretums or sports of nature, while 
only a few maintained that they were the remains 
of am iimls r lwo untunes elapsed before this 

opinion was gnu rally adopted. At the outset, it 
vs as unfortunately linked to the belief that the > 
fossils were rilus of tht No uhian deluge 
Me no (ll»i>*J) observed a succession in the strata, 
and ABBirtul that there wire rocks uldei than the 
fossilifi nms sti ita in which no organic remains 
ouur, liu also distinguished botwten marine and 
flu vi itilo formations lit was not abU, however, 

to tree Uuiisdi iiom the absurd hypotheses of his 

In England, tlie dduvnlists wtie busy framing 
idle tliinm* to gut a plausibility to their creed, 
tli it the None hum deluge* was the cause of all tho 
past chingt s on the 1 uth’s surlat c Differing some- 
what in <Ut ill, tiny ill agreed in the notion of an 
intnioi vb)ss, wliuut tin w ite 1 s 1 imbed, breaking 
up ind bursting tlnourdi the must of the earth, to 
(o\n its suit u t , urul whitht r, aftt r the dt Inge, they 
rituintd igMn Mull absmd dreams obviously 
opposid to the observed oidu ot nature, greatly 
iundereel tlu pi e»gn ss ot true sen me 

l ( ibnit/ (IbSO) in opened the bold theory, that tho 
i ink was ongiually m 1 molten state liom heat, 
ind th it tlu primary io(kn wao formed by the 
tooling of tlu sui f u e , which also produced tho 
punnval ocean, by umdcuHinu; tho suriounding 
\ ijiouih 'I 1m R( dmn ntuy stiata leaulted from tho 
subsiding of the wah r« th it had In e n put in motion 
fiom tlu coll 1] me ot tin mist on tlu t onti acting 
mu bus '11ns procesa vv is rnveial turns ipjicatod, 
until it last an eejinlilinuni w is established 

Hooke (l(»Sh) uul Kiy (HMI), elifleung as much 
from Burne 1 ls fiom In ibnit/, idvoeitid views 
hiimlai to thosi of iMhigoiu Tiny considered 
tlu cssc nil il e oiidition ol tlu globe to bo one of 
thing* anti tint the femes now in actum would, 
il allowed Hulluunt turn, product chaiigts as groat 
I .is tho ( of gtologuil d lit Tluy won followtd 
in tin umi direction bj A allisnen (17*20), Moro 
|(1740), billion (1710), ithman (17%), and Fuehsol 
I (1771), tub contributing something additional 
jWtrrni (17«0) gnat!> adv uued the sen nee by 
I < sliblishing tlie su pci position of ctrtam groups, 

I by giving 1 systtm md names, and by shewing tlm 
prai tu al ipplicatums of geology to mining, agrieul 
tun, and nudicim lit had ver^ eiiule notions 
ul' tiding tlu origin of tht stiiti, Mipposmg that 
the various formations win pn updated ovi r the 
earth in succession horn a diantic fluid, even tho 
igneous rocks he held to be chemical precipitates 
from tin waters. Hutton (178b), njtctmg all 
theories as to the beginning of the world, returned 
to tho opinions of Pythagoras anti Ray He held 
tint th< strata which now compose the continents 
w e rc once beiu ath the se a, and were formed out of 
the waste of pre existing continents by tho action of 
the same forces wlmU arc now elestroyiug even 
the Larch st rocks. He introduced the notion of, * 
periodical elevation of th* sedimentary deposits 
from tlu internal heat raising the bed of th* *e& 
Lye 11 , in our own day, has adopted find improved 
these views, eliminating the baseless theories wmtft 
were mixed up with them, and demonstrating that 
existing forces might produce all the phenomna of 
geology. * ' * « » ' 
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The determination pi the order of the strata, and 
the grouping of them m chronological order, were 
begun by Lehman (1750), and earned on by TVhsel 
(1773), Pallas (1785), and Werner. Smith made the 
most important contribution to this subject when, 
m 1790, he published his Tabular View of the British 
Strata He shewed their superposition, and charac- 
terised the diflorent groups by their peculiar fossils 
The publication of his Geological Map of England 
(18 Jo) may be said to form an epoch m the history 
of geology Since tin n, the science has advanced 
by rapid strides , and it is not too much to ixpoct 
that ere long all the ( hitf g< ologieal features of the 
accessible parts of the world will be known and 
published 

Geology, in its restricted mil usual sure, tikis 
cognizance of the solid substance of the « nth, or 
rather of as much or it as is autssibh to nun’s 
observation He h i« not, by Ins own t Units, pent 
trated at any point moic than a f< w bundle d \ nils 
from the surf in , but nafuial sections, md tin jjlcu ' 
bar an angum nt of tin stritiliod locks (tin k< y to j 
which he has to some exte nt obtained), h ivo gi\i u 
him an acquaintance with i groato thickness thm| 
could have resulted from his own J.ibonts 1ft has 
thus by actual obs« rvations eouphd with n dscmmgH I 
iqxm them, been able to constiuct an ich U mm tion j 
representing a depth of pciluqm ten milts, or duett ' 
a 400th part of tin distant e iiom the mntaoc to the j 
centre He does not ami t mnot with ffrtuiit>,| 


the surface downwards of that heat Which seems 
to be fairly established, then it would follow that 
the solid crust of the earth is not more than £5 miles 
thick, for the heat at that depth would be so great 
as to fuse any known substance. 

The strict province of geology is the observed 
or observable portion of the earth’s crust The 
early geologists were no more than geognoats — 
they observed anil described the rock mineralogy 
of districts, and thus laid the foundations for 
those generalisations which have raised geology to 
its present position The materials of the earth’s 
crust wero at first grouped together according 
to the ir composition, structure, and origin j but 
griduollv it became evident that the rocks them- 
selves occurred m groups, and that they had a 
p irtu ular order in nature , until at last, all the 
si dinii titary stiata wen arranged in a single con- 
tinuous and chronological senes, from characters 
di tun less from then lithological structure than 
from i Hi ir oigunc contents Both systems of 
( hiRsiht at ion in import mt—th it of the geognosfe 
as w 1 11 as that ot the modem geologist The one is 
tlu it suit, to a large extent, ot work in tho labora- 
tory ami tin dudj, md may be accomplished by 
the cx mu nation ot hind Mpccum ns, the other must 
lx d< tu mini d in tin in Id, md only fiom the exaini- 
n ition ot locks m tin mass, and in their natural 
position r l ho ft n hthologj has been applied to 
the one asp< ct, » le stiom itology ( struma , a layer) 


know anything ot the strut tun or < ondition ot 
what is (lujxr This does not, howiver, pi event 
the at tempi to know soitu thing of wh.it is hi>ond, 
and m making the attempt, lucre aio in my f.icts 
which sum as Imts im inductions, or it least 


m ly with equal *’ ness be giv i n to the other 

Jjithofofji/ -All rucks an either igneous or Bedi- 
mming , that l Ium fitlni been produced by tho 
action of he it or bun arringed by mechanical or 
otlici me ms mlgus or beds 


theorisings, as to tlx condition of the mt« uoi ot the 
globe Ah tin c one Iuhiouh dc pc nd upon tlio b il incmg 
of evidence' upon the v due given to one set of huts 
asset igaiusl anothu, the y will ddhr u. con ling to 
the import uic c given by each individual to the one 
or othei set of fae ts 

The long < nte rtaiin el opinion of the existe me ot a 
central licit seems to bo on the whole f urly estib 
lished, and upon such facts u these 1 Tliene is a 
regular and gradual men is* m the' tempe ratuic e»f 
all deep mines, equal to 1 F foi evoy ’i f > tcct of 
dose cut after the first J 00 2 Peep wells hive 

always a high temper ituro Tins has been e arefull\ 
detei mined m artesian wells, not only 1>\ applying 
the thermometer to the water at tile suit ic e winch 
his riHcu Irom a laiown doj>th but also by sinking 
tho mBtrument to v anous de pths Ike ie suits liav e 
shewn an merement smulai to that exhibited in 
mines Hot oi boiling natuial spnngs rise through 
great and deep fissuios 1 Igneous io< ks— that is 
to sny rooks which hive cooled iiom a st itc of 
fusion by heat— mv ariably eonio from be low upw irds, 
and thus testify to an amount oi internal lie at able 
eiilior to ret am these rocks m a state of fusion, or 
to convert them into a fluid condition before their 
election 4 Physic s also e ontributos important 
evidence The specitic giavity of granite oi hosilt 
is scarcely 3, while that of the e irth, a< cording to 
the recent experiments of Airy, is about 6* Il the 
earth wero solid, the influence of gravitation would 
so increase the density of the composing rock as to 

f ivo a greater specific gravity for the earth than 
here must, then, be some expansive force acting to 
reduce the gravity, and the only force w ltk w Inch 
we are acquainted that could so act is heat On 
the othe* li&ncl, physics raises difficulties which 
militate against the mud condition of any consider 
able portion of the earth’s interior, and in these 
difficulties it is supported by astronomy If, how- 
ever, the observations $nade m mines and wells 
«upplv a measure for estimating the increase from 


I The' Igneous locks ddhr amongst themselves 
m their composition, htiuctun, and age they are 
undo up of d die nut materials, they have various 
textures, as gran ul it, compact oi glassy, and 
they have hem ejuted it different pe.nods of the 
tilth’s history J roin tlies* e liuracttristics, they 
ha\e been gioupcd thus 1 Tbc Volcanic Rocks 
(q \ ), compiling all that have been formed during 
the pi (sent ind tertury pc nods, and which are 

J iopularly kno^n is In as and \ edc mic ash. They 
live l>ecn ejected ttnn volcanoes either in a fluid 
st itc., spre. uhm, ov c i the 1 uul, and cooling as com- 
pict lavas, oi spreading below shallow water, and 
becoming vehicular pumice, or us ash scattered in 
liycis over the. country , oi they have risen into 
eiicks and -crevices of rocks .as dykes and veins. 
Then principal constituents aio felspar and augite, 
and the diflorent varieties depend on the predom- 
inance of the one or other of these ingredients. 
r l he fclehpatluc lavas arc generally light Coloured, 
ami hue a rough pnekly iccl to tho finger Tho 
chid varieties art Trachyte, Tuarlstone, Phonolite. 
Obsidian, mil Pumice The augitic lavas are of 
a d irk grot n or black colour, weathering brown 
extemnllv , and are generally heavier than the fold- 
spathic lavas The most common forms are Dolonte, 
Basalt, and la 1 unto 2 The Trappean Rocks (q v.), 
which goner illy l>elong to tho primary and second- 
ai y strata, and are composed of the same materials 
as tlic volcamc rocks, except that the silicates 
of nngnesia and lime crystallise m the latter si 
augite, while they assume the more obtuse form of 
hornblende in the trappean rocks. Trap rocks are 
always associated with a pipe oi dyke conneptihg 
them with the underlymgmass from which the 
materials wore obtained. They have either over* 
flown the surface, and formed a bed conformable 
to, and contemporaneous with the subjacent strata, 
or inserted themselves between already formed 
strata, forming injected sheets that are not contem- 
poraneous. The predominance of the ope constituent 
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material over the other gives the basis for grouping 
the troppeaa rooks into the feldspathic traps, wrnoS 
are light-coloured and generally compact rooks, the 
chief varieties being Felatone and Pitchstone, and 
Horablendic traps or Greenstones, containing the 
most abundant and best known rocks of this divi- 
sion. They are of a greenish colour, varying from 
very light, when the fulsp&r is white and aliouuding, 
toaUnost Mack, when the oonstitifbnt mmcrals are 
finely divided and coloured with iron In texture, 
also, there is considerable ditlerence, some being 
fine grained and compact, while in others the crys 
tallme structure is \ery evident The principal 
varieties are Greenstone, Basalt, and Molaphyre 
Porphyry occurs m both the volcanic and trippeau 
rocks when the felspar is aggregated in largo and 
evident crystals, scattered through the body of the 
rook 3 The Granitic Bocks (q v ) The striking 
characteristic of these rocks is Die abundance ot 
Bilex in a separate and uiuomhmid stale as puio 
quartz Granites are issomtid with the primary 
strata , they form iho the support of the sedimen 
tary deposit, wbt rc \f r their base has lx i n expos* d 
to view They occur in beds ovc rspn idiug the 
sedimentary dt posits or mtorc il.it < d w ith tin m 
m dykt«, or as Die appan rifc fiuidamental and 
unstratihed rock Tin chief Aim tits an true 
Granite, Syemti , and lhotogi no 

II Iht hedmuntary Bocks occur m Dyers or 
Btrat-a. They arc other aqueous, aenal, < homu il, 
or organic m then origin 1 Tin \queous L'ockn 


(q v ), in which the constituent portious an so 1 ugc 
as to be evident to the eye, is in sandstone r J in 
aqueaps rocks wort deposited in thin lnjc rs, which 
however, frequently cohen, so as to form solid 
masses oi beds of considerable thickness Origin illy 
deposited horizontally, they Iiuao in nnuy cascr 
been subjected to chatui bancos that have clo\ ittd 
or depressed them, lienee have arisen haults (rj v) 
and Dislocations (q \ ), as well as the exposing of 
the edges of the strata on the surface of the earth 
(Strike, q v) at various angles (Dip, q v ) 2 Tin 

Aenal Rocks, winch c anuofc lie o isily si paint* d from 
aqueous rocks except by the ir anomalous sti ititn c 
tion (see DiviFT) They play so important a pait 
on sandy coasts and and inferiors at tin* present 
day, that it cannot ho doubted th it they hcqird m 
former penods to hung the earth into its present 
condition 3 The* Chemical flex ks have ho< niou n d 
from the evaporation of liquids containing sub 
stances in solution The materials thus dc positc d 
are salt, gypsum, lime, and sdrx. Salt s generally 
associated with gypsum, and occurs m a great range 
of formations troin the Devonian or Carbomfcioux, 
up to the most recent The salt mines at North 
vnch, in Cheshire, belong to the Trias sic period 
Sock-salt occurs in a coarsely crystalline mass, 
generally coloured with iron, and more or less 
muted with clay and other impurities. The deposits 
ore often of great thickness, but apparently of 
limited extent, and were probably precipitated m 
isolated brine-lakes Gypsum seems to have been 
formed under similar circumstances. It is abundant 
m the Magnesian Limestone, in the London Clay, 
and m the Fans Basin Lime has not been deposited 
in masses, like gypsum, but only from the exposure 
to the atmosphere of small quantities of liquid 
saturated with it, which, by evaporation, have left 
sta&gmjtm or tufaceous deposits Silicious sinter 
has been deposited in a sigular manner as it is at 
the present day around the hot springs of Iceland. 
4 To# Organic Bocks are those which have been 
entirely, oar to a huge extent, formed from the 
rentier of animals — as chalk and other more | 


Compact hmestones— or vegetable* ai oosl, lignite, 
and diatomaceous deposits. 

Changes are continually taking place In the 
mentary rocks, altering their structure and texture. < 
Among the chief agents including these metamorphio 
changes are chemical attraction, tlia infiltration of , 
water, the pressure of the superincumbent strata, 
and above all, heat and magnetism. Some of the 
older strata liavo been so much altered that they sirs 
general] y spoken of as Metaniorphio Rooks (q v), 

St) oinafolow — We apply this title to that division 
of geology v\ Inch considers Dio stratified rocks in 
their chronological order as exhibiting different 1 
ph isos of thf history and development of th© globe 
itsilt, and m t-licir fossil contents sotting forth the 
progress of life iqxm its suitaic. Referring to the 
iitu k J 'aui o\ioi ogy foi a notice ot the animal and 
VLgitiblo organisms that liavo been preserved in 
the roik«, mi shall bore give a rapid sketch of the 
various pc nods in tho earth ’s geological history 
The oiigm il vnd, as it is supposed, molten condi- 
tion oi the globe h Jnd in mystery and uncertainty 
Tlu geologist tikes up the history at the point 
where air md watti m iko thur appearance, and 
whcie the inorganic suhstanu s were subject to Dio 
sum milium cm as those now in opcrition It is 
uiy doubtful win tin r the fundamental crust is in 
nu> place ujtoscd ot lias evu been uncovered by 
man r J lie c ai best locks obm n id, though probably 
not the oldest, hi < those doss nbed by IiOgau as the 

' beds occur 


J aunnhan System (q v) The typical 
(q y) ire Argil lae< ous (q v ) composed mmo oi lissim Canada, stint i of tin same age nave lately boon 
of clay, as kaolm shale anil da> slate , or Aienai eouH|ih tei t< d iu SootDud by Murchison and Geikxe 

/_ .. x j.i i.i. * — * 1 ‘Tin stiata hive bun vtry much metamoi phoaod 

by the utmn ot heat, and by the many chemical 


and pliysical forces which heat has set m motion, 
bo that the original condition is entnely altered, 
tin. whole HiiKs bung converted into gnowsose 
Rti at i, with one or two gre ally altered beds of lime 
stout Fossils, if they iva existed, liavo been obli- 
tuatul Even in tin Hiicotcdmg Cambium Senes 
(q a ), thiy au vtry iare, consisting of a few 
zoophytes, ciustaccans, and annelids, with very 
doubtful linpri shioiis of sea wouls Tho iocke of 
Dus period consist oi Dm k in isses of sandstones 
and sides oi ‘halts The Sihiuau Ptnod (q v) is 
npicBuitul by minunso marine deposits, which m 
book diatints in uch in Die remains of invertebrate 
animals, while other extensive tnwts have not 
yielded a single fossil No certam evidence of 
pi nits has yit lx tn observed m this ptnod, yet the 
economy ot lift would however rt quirt then, as 
now, oxygen produt t rs md carbonic acid consumers 
Perhaps the anthioute of th© graptolitio shales, 
anti the oil irom the bituminous Hilunan shales of 
North Amt ric a, m ly be m part or m whole of vege- 
table oiigm Tho first traces of the existence of 
dry land otcur in the Old Jitd Sandstoiu (q v) 
The gicat mass of the strata of this period consist 
of immense thicknesses of limestone , composed of 
corals and shell hah, of beds of shale and of sand 
stone , crowded in some places with lish-romams. 
A few land plants and air breathing animals, the 
tenants of the dry land, arc preserved in th© upper 
strati, which, however, probably belong to the next 
period The Carboniferous M nature# (see CUfiBOirc- 
FEAors Sysifm) aro ushered m by a great thickness 
of deep-sea limestone The coal bearing strath son 
alternate ly sea, estuary, or lstk© deposits of sand* 
stone, shale, and limestone, and dry land surfaces 
with the vegetation converted into coaL, The waters 
teemc d with fishes of great size and strange form> 
and the dry land was covered with a rank and lta 
riant vegetation of ferns and coniferous tree* 
strange forms like giganDc^reods and ehdHgfe 
A few air-breathing reptdeS and shells km* 
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found m these strata. The Permian Perty# (a t) The Miocene Period (q. v ) is said to contain above 
exhibits a group of organisms differing little from 25 per cent of living forms. It is doubtful whether 
those of the preceding epoch, with the exception of there are in Britain any true representatives of this 
a few added reptiles The Permian strata are period. The strata are largely developed in France 
sandstones, gypseous marls, and common and mag and Belgium. Besides abounding m manna tmol- 
nesian limestones. lusca, the Miocene strata contain the remains of 

With these beds terminate the Palaeozoic Bocks many large mammalia. The deposits of the Pkocene 
Before the commencement of the Secondary Epoch, Period (q v ) contain from 50 to 70 par cent, of 
great disturbances and depressions took place m existing forms The strata are marly sands and 
the districts whose geological structure has bei n gravels abounding with sea spoils 
examined , and at th< same time a great change In the Pleistocene Strata (q v ), the proportion of 
took place m the charactir of the animal und existing forms is still greater — indeed, all the pnn- 
vegetable life ( ipol generic forms now ah\e, except man, seem to 

The typical rewks of the Ttianitr Period (q \ ), have been in existence during this period. The 
the earliest of the bicondary Epoch, exist ui Ger strata consist of the sands, gravels, and boulder 
many They art highly iossilift rous, containing the cliy left by glaciers and icebergs, of marls and 
remains of marine uunials of \ai lous kinds lu raised st i lx. aches 

Britain, the rocks aro chiefly led sandstones and The lit w or strata belong to the human penod* 
red marls, t)u colouring matttr of whnb set ms to and have hem, and art continuing to be, formed by 
have been dtstnutive to life , the only fossils they agmts now m operation They contain the remains 
contain ar< \ fiw land plants, md some footpimts ot spot ns of plants and animals which still live on 
and fragnu nts of bones of rt ptilos the globe 

The Ijia* (q v ), which follows and fonus the GEOMANCY See Divtnvtion 
base of the Oolito formation, consisti of txttnsivc n\iv * it . i„i. j c n n»i am, /„ » 

clay deposits, with argUUe.mH I mu stones ,ml hinI GP.OMh T RIC AL, ulat«l to RnnibT <q v ), 
stones— strata wh.,hl,,,l>, ,t. the ev.st.rn. of luge 2 s a <lemonstration constn.ct.on, 

1 ,. W ] rpi, J , r , , M , 1\ e As to gioint tiled lines, ace Co-OUWNates. 

tracts of Jiuu I he con tamed fossils have unixul 1 

land, fresh •water, and s,a ihvraet.r With cm. V/' ‘ U,d .‘’"T. 1,0 Geometrical con 

s.derable numbers of plants and u.Mcts th.,e an , ,tr Ut “! ’\T B ° lut “ mS "Vf •»««“%•«* a ? 

also marine l.rach.op.4 and e. j.l.alopods, and flu ""1 lf . , ! ctwl mf ™ f thc Ktla, « h * , lme ami 
j i 1 f V, ciiik — the on . lines which vvi rt legardcd ns pro 

«r»e^i , 1> *5*’ I f ,UL ,‘ , V" r f )H rly fito.net. K a-and ae.o.d.nfito the strut rubs 

restoration's y U ‘ n 1 ” 111 m al y l’ L1 * Lf t of fi< <>.n< trj The am .< nt fieomet. rs employed two 

irii /, ; . c , ^ t , lmlhods ot re moiling in tlu lr lnniurua and demon- 

lne Oulitf Sera s (q v ) consists t>f attorn itmu bi ds , . , ^ 

,i.. r 1 . a i4*.i * s ^tuitions, known viy mw Until analysis and synthesis 

ol limestone and cliy, with very little mtuwmmr /.c xi .. , i ' ,, ,» , 

sands tont The almn.Hn.t of ,l,y lu.d ,s t.st.fud ° f *>“ -G the ^ nth. 11 J «“«“■* 

to hy tht numb, r and vanety ot tlu urbr.uth ,.,‘ L" Rmu'-alyu.q.hntd It n abundantly illus- 

ioss.ls (amonfist ninth ........ mal.a app.ar for tl» | ,* t T/'" 7 ' "7 

first time), and .v.n by tht o.e.J... of .l.aU ^ 1 ulfi , 7 , w,n <' f truths already eatab- 
that ha\ o Ihh it ununtso.ls Tlu «»,»]„ h , ! bsh. d so tl.d ... tj p.opos, turn d.pen.ls on others 
foSHiliferous h 1 ’ y 'prM(dmgit N< mm hi ms Though admirably 

fii kl v/> ... /s T ,, r v M mtt d for the demonstration of truth once ascer- 

x nt f i i tact oit s / (i c * f (m i k urru i ot s ( f i v oi r u -a- i 1 1 ji 1 r i 1 1 1 .1 • 

wh.th, ns a w hole, hat. l.ul . .l..p s. . or.t'm an V""' ^‘Vr i' * n[ 0U “ d ,° f V 
lntiodn. t.l by t.eshnatu and dtuus .bpos.ts, .'ftruth, m of the mode ot.te demonstra- 

sh.viii.fi that fir. at Iruts of l.ml w.h tuiun.. t "’" , J - th.se puy.os«», tin amiljlua method 
hy m.filitj m. rs actmly al.ra.lu.fi u.d < ur„„fi off }" it ‘ ’ t\ ^t" .. Z ^ ilmw according 
inaterlaU for dtlta dep/s.ts r i he ld, of th. ..tnod to tb * m,th,x1 ’ , th “ l' r '>l«s‘t,o.i Ml.ith ,s to be 

was abundant The .mmense th.tkn.ss.s of I, ilk, l°t . Iff °t. 1 to “* root i«“ 

i .1 , ,, , , ’ lequired is supiiosed to be effected , and then the 

which give the name to the gi mip, an i omnosu to . J i . . . i * . T 

n vory larfie extent of the perf. c or .on..mm.trd " f ‘‘"f prop<>s.t.on being true, or tbo 

shells of fora.mn.fera and .nollusea lles.des these, tfoneff, cted, are investigated by reaaomng 

land plants, fr.shwvter uul ma.uu shells u.,1 ltd, hntk " ar I h tdl mmt , “l^’entary truth or sroplo 
„.„1 1..™, tonstru. t.on is rtaclud, on which tho truth or 


the globe 

G E O M AN C Y See Di vtn vtion 

GEOMETRICAL, i dated to Geometry (q v ), 
as a gioimtncil line, demonstration, construction, 
Ac As to gioim tried lines, ace Co-OUW NATES, 
CfRVis, and Demons! i aijo> Geometrical con 
struc turns and uolutmns wue ancu ntly such as 
WtM ifbetcd means ot the fitiaight lme and 
cudt — tho on , lines which wirt lepardcil ns pro 
j>t rly gcomcti u d — .and an 01 cling to the strict rults 
ot gtoinf trj The am n nt geomettrs employed two 


land jdants, frt^li w vt*'r md maunc shells uiel li>li, ! . . 

rutd large terrcstnal and marine nptiUs, me ui 1 m im 


Birds and mammalia have not yet bun observed 


construction under inquiry is Been to depend. The 


UIUI AJ mill I II Uliv II IVC IIUI Vt'lJ nt! II UinUltTl, 1 . 1 if 1 e ' ” J « 

but .t u, most probable that tlu j did . x.st, as they f ofreasomng m fitometry usaid 

have been toirnd mol, Ur str.U to hav e been .nv ented by Plato I he Greeks have 

In passing to the lortiiry hpo, h, there .s not '•ccord many ,, roofs of the power and beau^r 

found so stincing a ch, ,ge ... th l.fc of th. glob. of thc method as a means o{ dl8Cover y 


found so st i iking a clu lge m tlu life of tlu globt 
jwi that which char vcterisi d the div ision 1 m tvv < ui the 
Palvozoie and Secondary strata From the Trns, 
the fossils have been gradually assuming the appeal 


GEOMETRICAL MEAN of two nnmbcw is 
that number the square of which is equal to the 
product of the two numbers , thus, the geometrical 


atno of existing organisms many strange forms | lman ^ and lb is 12, for 9 x 16 = 144^12*, 
have existed and passed aw a> w lthout leav mg 1 noe f geometrical mean of tw o numbers is 
rcprcsentativos in thc later stiata or in thc living found by multiplying tho two numbers together, 
inhabitants of the earth Still, the Janes of the and extracting the square root of the product 
organic remains gradually approaches* that of the GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION. A senes 
present fauna and flora, until the Loccne Period of quantities are said to be m geometrical pro- 
(q v ), when some fossils appear winch, if not iden gression when each term of tho senes is equal 
tical with recent species, so nearly approach them to that which precedes it multiplied by some 
as to make it impossible to distinguish them. The constant factor—i e , some factor which is the 

proportion* of such species is from 3J to 5 per cent same for all the terms , or, in other wofrta, 

The seas in which tho Eocene beds were deposited when the ratio of any two successive te rm s k the 
were comparatively small, and consequently the same. Thus a, ar, arYar 1 and 2, 6, 18, 54... are 
deposits occur in scattered and isolated basins. The geometrical senes. The siup of n terms <tf the 

earner strata are marine, but towards the middle of former senes may be easily ob tained. T^t it b$ ; S. 

beoome lacustrine or fluviatile. Then S » a + or + ar 2 + ... 4 * ca^K MulMplyl^ 
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sides by r f w* have rS «= ar + or* «* *. * flr* 
SubtraoUngthe former of theso expressions from. the 
latter, wp- Jkove (r — 1)S »*ar" — a. Whence we 
r 11 — 1 

have S a* c f *jT3Y ^ the senes be one whoso 

tonne constantly diminish, l e , if r 1, and then if 
we suppose n indefinitely groat, r H will bo inde- 
finitely small, and we shall liave*S = f° r the 
sum of the senes extended ad tnfimtum For ex 
ample, the sum of the series j ( ) + pi* * Iu a + a<l 

tnfimtum is ^ It is obvious that any three of the | 
four quantities a, r, n, 8 being given, th< equation 

jj< «_ | 

S =« a Hill enable us to fuul the fuurtli 

r — 1 

GEOMETRICAL TRACERY, a mine fie 
quently used to distinguish a cl us k »t ti tui v vvlure i 
the parta are all mou or less like diagruns in 1 
geome try bee Tracer y } 

GEO METRY, the s< lcncc of spaca, discuss' s and , 
investigates the j trope l ties of definite poitioim of 
space under the fourfold division of Inns, ingles, I 
surfaces, and voluims, without rcgaid to any plrysi j 
cal properties vv lu< h tin \ m ly ha\ i It ban vm ious 

divisions, e g PI me* ami Solid Ge onu trv. An il>ti I 
cul or Algt braical Gcome ti) Disci lptive (»tom« try 1 
and the Higher Geometry Elam and solid g* onu ti> 
are occupied with tin consider dum of right lints 
and plane surfaces, and with the solids gincrited 1 
by them, as well us with tho prnp'itic** of tin 
circle, ami, it may be said, tin spin re while the | 
higlior geometry consul) is the tome sections uid 
curv^l lines gem i all v and the l>odu s generated by | 
them In the lnghtr geometry, immense adv uhcs 
have recently been made through improve tl lin thods, ( 
the application of modern analysis, and the v uious 
calculi m algeibr.aical geometry, the mtun of, 
which ih explained m tho article Uo ohwnaih 
( q v) Descriptive geometry, a division of tin 
science so named by Monge (q v), is pi openly m 
extension or general application of tin principle ot j 
Projections (q v ), its object lx mg to r< pit sent on | 
two plane surfaces tin elements and thiruitr of j 
any solid ligiu c It has many practical vpplieations , 
When one surface pi nitrites another, toi untune, | 
there often result from thtir uitr rset tion curvis 
of double curvature, the description ot which is I 
necessary m some of the arts, as in groined v wit | 
work, and m cutting arch stones, Ac, ami tlWia j 
supplied by descriptive geometry 

Tho history of geometry is full of intr ^cst, but no j 
more oan be given here thin a very baic sketch i 
of it. The name of fho science (Gr and Lat j 
geometna) originally signified the aifc ot mt as unrig 1 
land Herodotus, the cailicst authonty on tilt 
subject, assigns the origin of the art to the ncccs j 
fity of measuring lands in Egypt for die purposes 
of taxation, in the reign of Sisostrw, about 1410 - - 
1357 B*C. (Hero, book il chap 109) This is prob 
able, not only as resting uu such authonty, but also 
because, d prion, vve should expect the necessity 
of measuring lands to arise with property in land, 
and to give birth to the art Of the state of 
the science, however, among the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians, we have no record. 

The story of Herodotus is further confirmed by 
tradition. Proclus, in his commentary on Euclid’s 
Elements (b n. c 4), says that the art was brought 
to Greece from Egypt by Thales, who was himself 
a great discoverer m geAnetry The Greeks at 
qnoe took keenly to the study, various disciples of 
Thule* excelled in it, chief among them Pythagoras, 
who* according to Proclus, first gave geometry the 


form of a deductive science, beside* discovering 
some of its most important elementary psbpo- 
| aitions, among others, it is said, the 47th Prop. Jsmh 
b i See, article Pythagoras for a notice of hi* 
other contributions to the science Pythagoras had' 
illustrious mu cessors Anaxagoras of Clasommw i 
iEnomdis, the leputod discoverer of Euo. la I. 
12, 2J, Briso aud Antnibo , Hippocrates of Chios, 
who 1 doubled the cube, ami quadrated the lunula, 
which bear his name, and is said to have Written 
.a ti tatmt on geometry , Zenodorus , Domocntus 
of Abelora ami Thcoelorus of Gyrene, who is 
said to hive been one of the instructors of Plato, 
whose mine marks an epoch in tho history of the 
sue net Over his Academy at Athens, Plato 
p] ut el the a U biat< d inscription, M edeis ageomttrMos 
tntfo (‘Let no one ignorant of geometry enter 
lit i i» tluiH recognising it is the iirst oi the sciences, 
and as the proper mtioduction to the higher phil 
osophv He ih the reputed inventor of the method 
of geometric nl uialyais, and oi geometrical loci 
and the come set tarns, e died m Ins time the higher 
geometry From Ins At ultiuy proceeded many 
who adv meed the sue me of W'hom Proolus men- 
tions thirteen and moie than one of them as having 
written ticatises on the subject, that have been 
lost We shall me ntion but two ot these Eudoxus, 
vim is sanl to hive brought into form and order wi 
a tre itise the it suits ot the studies at tho Academy, 
iml to hive invented the doc tune of proportion, as 
treated m the 5th book of Luc lid’s JJemeuU , and 
the great \nstoth, vv ln» assigned geometry as high 
a place a h PJ ite» did, iml who wrote' a treatise on 
the subject, as dul it le ihl two of bin pupils, ThflO- 
pin istus and fmlemuH, from the latter of whom 
Pun lus took must of his f u t» Autolyrua, a dw 
ciplo of this 1 lu ophr iHtua, wrote a treatises on tho 
movihle* spline, ■yet extant, while Anstioua, tho 
ie pull'd nistriutoi of Em lid in geometry, is said 
to hive' written h\o books on tlm como sections, 
Hid live on solid loe i, all ot which aie lost 
'J he mime of 1 ue lid maiks auothei epoch in the 
histoiy of gc nine ti <uid the rhuf interest of tho 
vague sketch above given of tho labours of hi* 
pre eh c< ssois lies in its demonstrating the groat 
in ihs of mite i ids fiom wlnth lio constructed his 
lltmntii the wiiuty of tr<* discs which prepared 
the vv iy io / tint g re it wen k whose pro eminence has 
now lor over 2000 ycais been iinclisputi d In tho 
J bnmitn, Lue liel collected all tho theorems which 
h id bee u mv cute d by hia jire decesaoni in Egypt and 
Greece, mil digested them into fifteen books, 

<1< monstr iting ami arranging the whoh k m a very 
an urate and perfect manner 8co bijfJLID Next 
to Euclid, of tin* am lent writers whoso works are 
extant, must be named Apollonius Pe rga*UH, who 
flourishnl about 210 j e , and about 100 ye are later 
than Euclid, and was called ‘the Great Geometn 
cian,’ on account of lus work on tho Gomes, and 
otht r ingenious geometrical wntings Much about 
the same time with Apollonius nourished Archi» 
modes, not loss celebrated for his geometrical than 
for his me chamcil inventions See AftCRIMKMEL 
and A ioi ion k s ov Pfuga It may bo mentioned 
that Apollonius first gavp tho names of ellipw and 
hyperbola to two of the come sections, tho third 
ot which had previously hetn called tho parabola 
by 'Vrchimcdcs. 

"for a long period afW tho time of Archimedes* ’ 
we find few names of note m connection. With 
geometry We but mention Nicomedes, Hippar- 
chus, and Idicodcsnus or Tnpoh The Gnab* 
however, never intermitted their attention to the 
science , they continued it e^en after their sub/ugi 
tion by the Romans, and We find them 
many excellent geometer* after the 2 
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the Roman Empire, and within our era: Ptolemy 
(q. v ), Who died 147 A.P , Pappus (q v.), who lived 
in the tone o! Theodosius (370— *395 a.© ) , Proclus, 
who lived in the 5th, and Eutocius, in tqe 6th cen 
tmy The works of all these writers are still extant. 
Meantime, the Homans, the dominant race, even in 
the most flourishing time of the republic, were so 
ignorant of the science, that, according to Tacitus, 
they gave the namo of Mathematicians (ti v ) 
to those who practised divination and judicial 
astrology As may 1 ms supposed, their domination 
was not favourable to the science, and only one 
Homan name can be mentioned — viz , Boethius, who 
lived towards the close of the 5th c , who attaint d 
eminence in geomttry , and of Ins writings, it must 
bo said, as of the lloman litemturo generally, that 
they were but compilations and reflections of Grc ♦ k 
thought But if the ltoman empire was unfavour 
able, its downfall, and tin consequent inundation of 
ignorance and barbarism, wot still moic so The 
rise of the Mohammedan power in the 7th c, 
and the rapid and desolating consequences wliii h 
followed, further hastened the extinction of the 
Greek sciences The time now tamo -when thost 
who devoted themselves to scicn< < wore tvt ly where 
branded as magicians, and exposed to popular fmy 
It was m these times that, fortunately tor tmliau 
tion, an asylum was found for the spint of inquiiy 
m Amina An acquamtanei with the science oi 
the Hindus propued the Aiabiaus ioi the i crept ion 
of the writings of the Greek astronomers ami 
mathematicians , and tin (lisp< i sion ot the saentifn 
coteries of Alt xiuidna give to Bagdad nnuy pic 
ceptors in tilt learning of the West In little more 
than a century aita it took plate, the Aribnna 
were the most zcilous patrons mil <ulti\ ifnrs of 
Greek sciem e , fiom the 9th to the 14th centimes, 
they produced many astronomcis, gt oim tin iaus, 
&t , and through them the matin mutual suenct s 
wore again restored to Bm ope tow irds the « lost of 
the 14th c , bung lust ri caved in Spun and ltal\ 
The revival of amitnt lituaiun in Bui opt and the 
discovery of the ait of printing ibout tin mnldh ot 
the 15th c , conruirul to ditluse a knowledge of tin 
science of the Greeks, which camt into notici with 
their genual literature, and from this date, in my 
names oceiu of eminent geometnei uis During the 
loth c , Euclid was held m such estimation, tli it no 
attempts were made to advance the science beyond 
the point at which he loft it Comment uics and 
translations ot the EUnntnts of Euclid wen nh , 
but till the time of Kephr, no attempts woie nrule 
to improve or ixtend the methods of gcomitu 
Kepler (q v) intiodiued the principle of lutinity 
into geometry Next, Descartes seizing the ri suits 
of Vieta’s discoveries in the use of symbols, invented 
the new or the analytic il algtbiaical gt oim try, 
which vastly extended the domains of the scum c 
It then required but the in\tntion of the calculus 
to give the science that grand sweep and power 
which at now possesses For a notice of some 
of the more recent improvements m geometrical 
methods, see Transversals, Folars, Protections. 
The reader will also find a very excellent v lew of 
the growth ot the science in the introduction to 
Mr Pott’s Euclid (London, 1845), also under the 
various names of those mentioned m this article, 
will W found fuller notices of their coutribu 
tions to the science* No full list cau be given 
of the contributors, but it would be unjust not 
to refer he$e to Johann Mllller (called Regiomon- 
tanus), Copernicus, Tartaglia, Vieta, Galileo, Fermat, 
lloberval, Pascal, Huyghens, Barrow, Newton, the 
Gregones, Lagrange, Glairaut, Euler, Robert Simeon 
—whose translation of Euclid may be regarded as 
the standard text in English — Mathew Stewart, 


Brook Taylor, Maclaurm, Mouse, Poncudet, Cannot, 
Chasles, and Sir William Hamilton of Dabhn. See 
also Quaternions* 

GEORGE I, king of Great Britain, son of 
Ernst August, Elector of Hanover, and of Sophia, 
a granddaughter of James L of England, was 
born on 28th May 1660 According to the theory 
that the blood of James II in the direct line was 
‘ corrupted,’ he Was the nearest heir to the crown- 
On the death of Queen Anne, 31st July 1714, 
lu was instantly proclaimed king, and arrived in 
this country from his electorate of Hanover at 
the age of 54 To him this country was to the 
list a foreign country, for which ho had no love, 
and of the language, feelings, and thought of 
wluch, he w is profoundly ignorant His affections 
rcmun<d with Hanover, but to Britain his alli- 
iwts, expci lencc, and lair abilities for business, 
resolutely c>irciscd, were of considerable value 
A king of more bnllunfc parts might have been 
an unpe dinn nt in the v ay of constitutional govern 
mint adjusting itself to habits of domestic peace 
and order afti r the d< tin one ment of the Stuarts, 
w hose rumed foi tunes excited the pity of the people, 
uid nf forded a convenient ay tor the mmority, that 
declaimed in private, and wrote songs, and plotted 
agunst tho imported king, whom they called a 
“ioiugn tyrant’ Being supported by the Whigs, 
and undisgms* * partial to them, the Tones were 
adverse to hn> os well as the Jacobites, and the^ 
nssouati d tog thcr to bring about a revolution In 
Scotluiil, in 1715, the Bari of Mar laised the 
Ht indard of u hellion, and he had collected about 
10,000 men, when Ik engigid the Duke of Argyle 
with ibout hdf that number of men at Shenff- 
lumr, neai Dunblinc It was a diawu battle, the 
li ft wing of both airnu s bang v litonous , but to the 
nbtls it was not a victory and it uiuscd delay and 
chukal their piogn ss and that was equivalent to 
a dticat, for tbt Highlander*, wung little prospect 
ni lighting and plumb r, r< tinned home , aucl in that 
pait of tin' 1*1 md tlic iibcllion m a be sud to have 
burned out of ltstll in Lugland, it did not suc- 
ceed so \ull , and it w is aided nnseiably by the 
uiu ondition il suiri mler of the insurgents at Preston 
Foi this outbic ik tho Bari of Dcrwentwatei and 
\ ibeount Kemnurt weu belmadcd on Tower Hill, 
^veral olheers were shot, many persons of dis- 
tinction weio attainted, about thirty of the less 
c onspu uous rebels w r erc executed, and above 1000 
wire tnnsported to the plantations The Earl of 
A1 ir anil the Pretender both escaped to France. 

The next most notable and calamitous event 
of this reign was tho failure of the South Sea 
Company (q \ ) A quarrel with the Spaniards 
commenced in 1726, which issued in a somewhat 
unsuccessful expedition of Admiral Hosier to their 
American possessions, and a fruitless attempt 
on Gibraltar (q v) by the Spaniards la 17527, 
George I , who had, amid the splendours of British 
royalty, sighed for lus fatherland and his family, 
set out for Hanover, and died of apoplexy on lus 
w ay to visit his brother, who was Bishop of Osna- 
hurg, on the night of the 10th or the morning of 
the 11 tli of June His life was not a happy one. 
His wife, Sophia Dorothea of Zell, to whom he 
was untrue, had solaced herself by yielding to the 
attentions of Philip von Komngsmark. On Sunday 
the 1st July 1604 tne latter disappeared for ever in. a 
mysterious way, and on the 28tli December Sophia 
was divorced. The remaining 32 yean of her fife 
were spent as a prisoner in the fortress of Ahldgn, 
where she died at the *We of 60 There are dear 
glimpses of George I in Carlyle’s Life rif Frsderkk 
the Great. Carlyle commends his talent for ffflfflfte, 
and thinks him, in spite of appeawiiotifa » *B*& «* 

v i ^ 
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more human faculty, r chiefly of H an ioArticdatt 
kind,’ then he generally gets credit for. 

GEORGE II. succeeded Jbs father as king of s 
England in the 46th year of his age He was bom 
at Hanover on the 30th October 1683, and married 
Carolina Wilhelmina, daughter of the inarkgraf of 
Anspach. She is said to have been a woman of 
uncommon attainments in hteiature, theology, and 
politics, and her death in 1737 was reckoned a public 
loss. The king himself did not aspire to a code of 
morals different from his fathers, nor to auy mtel 
lectual accomplishments exoi.pt thosi of a soldier 
He was present at the battle of Dottmgcn in 1743, 
and with the assistance of the Fill of St nr ho j 
gained it the French being cntiulv defeat d, and 
very efficient service remit ml to Maria Theresa 
of Hungary, who had bes night it to prove nt 
the partition of her doiniuions II is second son 

the Duke of Cumberland was not so fortunate., 
for the English forces under him vn le dek it id 
with gieat loss in 1745 at 1 onto noy by the 
Flench under the famous M irslial Sixt In tin 
same year (1745) Prince Chaika Stuirt son ot the 
old Pretender, land* d in Set tland -with s* \ i u 
officers, and arms for 2000 un n Atttr some 
transient sueeossts ho w is lumplitily thh itid it 
tulloden, 16th Aprd 1746, an l whit ip Known as 
the /Second llrfttU n w is br uj t t ui end (St t 
STUABT, CllAItLlN 1 j WAJ l) ) lilt Duke Ot ( Ulll 
berland, tv host biibintu i m tbt suppusMun ol tlu 
insurreetion earned him tin limit ot tin PI jhIv 
B utcher,’ icturnt 1 to the t imnuml < f tin I n^bsh 
fortes on the tontm ut md -w im icjh itodly be iti n 
by Maiahal Sa\t m 1 tin 1 ri n li mat h tb it M ill 
borough hot! gained b< iiil, 1 iht In In hi (. I nil 
aftelfcards foul < liv ♦ paint l \ ui u victonm 
tht chief of thtin Ik iu„ tin victoiy it Pi isst v in 
1756, which laid the 1 imditinnH of tin 1 utish 
East Indian Empire mil timing the next thuc 
years the British dominion in North \ meric i was 
extended and strt ngthciu tl 1 y tht m to ry of ^ olfo 
on the heights of Abrah im, ml by tin subsiqmnt 
surrender of Quebec Bntisli dli 1 ti ipsonfcri 
buted to the II minium an to ry it Min h n in 17 10 
G died 25th October 1766, in the 77th jui it lus 
a^e, and the 31th of lus rn^n lm» i illy, tin i i n 
ol George II was a piospaous < n ittordmg t» 
HalLim, ‘the most pnmpci mis j u l Out 1 ngl inti 
had ever known,’ md jt w is thi-. u 1 1 ss fiom th 
acquisition of mw t mto ry , th in ir in tin * on {in ht 
oi new fields of thought i flu to i 1 v Pojir llui * 
Samuel Johnson, 1 leldmg, Smollett, Inyn ihls, 
Hogarth, and many others* 

GEORGE III , son of Fitdcmk Lewis, Piintt | 
of Wales, aucctultd his gr mdl atner, George II 
He was bom on the 4th June 17 IS, and and at 
Windsor Castle, on the 20th Tanuarv 1820, m tin 
60th year of his reign which was iventfnl as wtU 
flih long Oil 8th {>epteml*r 1761, h< mimed the 
Princess Charlotte Sophii daughter of C harks 
Duka of Mecklenburg Strelit/ and was by her the 
father of fifteen children JIis intellect was not 
of the strongest, but, like Ins two pruhussorb, 
he had firmness of purpose and, in addition, a 
conscientiousness and sense of decorum unknown 
to them, while both fnends and enumu s could rely 
upon him— the one for favours, and the other for 
the reverse. His mind gave way several times 
—in 1764* xn 1788, in 1801, m 1804, and m 1810, 
When the British wore fighting behind the lines of 
Torres Vedras, his final insanity supervened. He 
had an abundance of carA, like most sovereigns 
The Mter* of Jumna and the invectives of Wilkes 
annoyed him; so did tike proposals to emancipate 
the Roman Catholics and the tcmble French 

* 


Revolution of 1789. Hts fife was attempted by 
the maniacs Margaret Niooleon and a man named 
Hatfield. The marriages of two of his brothers 
with the widows of subjects displeased him, and 
led to the passing of tho Royal Marriage Bui, W 
Geo. Ill o 1 1, prohibiting the members of tho royal 
family from contracting marriage without iho 
consult of the kmg, if under twenty five yearn Of 
age, and the consent of parliament if above that 
age , and if to r wards the undoubted debts and dis- 
sipation of lus eldest son, who became George IV., 
his hardly doubtful marnago with Mrs Fiteherbert, 
the Korn ui Catholic widow of two husbands, and 
tin scandals tit lus public m/irmgo with his cousin, 
Caroline of Bnmswitk, must hxvo led tho ‘good 
old king’ to re lint that not ovtn a 4 inamagohill* 
could tun ill the domestic miseries of monarch*. 
Nor wtit nuttors of nitiond excitement and mag- 
lutudt aw mting A bill, imposing certain stamp- 
duties upt nt tlu Amu nan colonics, which had been 
rc solved to be int \pi tht nt in 1704, was passed in 
Maitli 17(>5, ind it {Killed m 1706 by the Marquis 
ot liOtkm^haiiiH ministry and in 1707 tho chan- 
cellor ot thu txthi juti Mi r l ow iishend, brought 
f ii w irtl a pi in for tlu taxation ol tht so colonies, 
whi h It d to the it ie\ < It, tho colonists objecting 
to bt ti\ 1 by a puliannnt m which they wore 
not repuM utt tL In 1770 Loid North, tho premier, 
bi ought m a bill for tin itpcil of all tlu recently 
impost d A nunc in duties tvipt tho duty on tea, 
winch was ref aim tl, to assort thi English light to 
impost fixes on tlu hi folonus In Det ember 1773. 

Boston hiihour is black with unrxptctod tea, 
cugo « ol it Ik mg wantonly dtslroytd by the 
((knits, md on 16th April 1775 howtiktioH coin- 
jihii vd witli tho unde < ism battle of 1 exmgtoiL, 
wliith on tht Jbtb I um was followed by th.it of 
JL»uuk< r h Hill, vvlnth w is a vutory to the colonists, 
ami In 1]K d to* gut tlum boldness to renounce the 
tl< inmit ii of (<k it Bntun, md publish tho declai 
it) >u tf independent ( on the 1th Inly 1776 George 
\\ ishm^t >n i <<hri 1 of rmlitu who bad been 
hj {> into l g mill oi tin jjiHUigcnt loJoiusts, took 
ji ssthsi mi ot B don in tbit yt u, Ji iv mg eompellnd 
(on nl If \vc and tht 1 utnh tioojis to jotire, and 
nt xt yni h< gum l an important ul\ intage by tho 
t ijiluit Bui lyiit h iimyit JO 000 tino troops, 
British and (» inim 1 ht Juntb, Spanish, and 
Dutoh all thn vv then weight into the Anientan 
h lit md tlu tht (jiu rtd md disastrous struggle 
t ti 1 d in \nuru i by tlu sun in Ur ot Lord Com 
v iIIjs with t Bntisli ai my of 6000, to Washington 
m I tlu M trqujB do li JayttU Tho hrenrh 
siilltrttl it h< i by ttu gill an try of tho British 
uinh i IbTon lLtd and Kodnty tins last having, 
m 1782 in the Wist Indies obt lined ovtr them a 
n i\ ii vutory by tht hitherto untried method of 
breaking tin (litinys lin« In thit ytai, also, 
Genoml hlhott repulsed the grand attouk of the 
Irtiuh and Spaminla and put an tnd to their 
chant is of suit ins in tin obdurate Hie go oi Gibraltar. 
At VcraailliH on id Siptembcr 17^3, a jwaco was 
concluded with I rantt and Spam, ill which the 
indent n donee of the Ament an states was recog 
rnstd not a little to the witi dat turn of many of 
the 1 ngbsh at home, who, besides being tired of 
the fitruggl , hul throughout the contest sympa- 
thised with the American colonists, whose cause, 
originally good, had had its mhnts kejit before the 
public mind by the eloquence of Chatham, Vox* 
and Burke, three -of the greatest orators of >aU 
tune 

Meanwhile, the British role in India was Oona0« 
lidated, and this was effected in no ixisigffi.ficant 
degree under the ffovernor-gemeralsnip of WS xm 
Hastings, a most able but somewhat 
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man Hie trial for misrule and oppression, famous 
for the eloquent accusations of Burke and Sheridan, 
began in 1*736, and was protracted for rune years 
Wars with Hydcr Ah and his son TippoO Saib were 
ended by tho storming of Senngapatam in 1799 
The after swell of the French revolution broke 
over all the continent of Europe in wave after 
wave of war The aversion of Britain to the 
insane democracy of 1 raw c wkh not concealed, 
and in 1793, a few (lavs after the execution of 
their king, the Fr< nc h <h c Lire d war against 
Britain In the confused wirfaie that followed, 
the English, under Lord Howe, in 1794, rk ft at»d 
the French fleet in the Channel , under Sir John 
Jervis they defeated tin Spinisk flut off Cape St 
Vincent in 1797 , and dso m that yen, under Lord 
Duncan, they defeated the Butch oh Carnuudown , 
and in 1798 Nelson was victorious on tin Nik ovir 
the French fleet that h.ul conveyed Nujioleon 
Bonaparte and his t loops to Jgypt In 1 SOI , he 
bombarded < 'opening* 11 , and pulmlly destroyed 
the Banish fleet, and tin (ones uneb 1 Sir H dj»h 
Ahercromby— w ho was mortally woimchd -gumd 
the victory of Alexaiulm o\ei the troops which 
Napoleon had left in Egypt to nit niu the pow<r 
of Britain in tlic Last On 25th Much 1802 the 
treaty of Jkhc< of Amiens w is mgin d, but within 
ayeai, hostilities vine remvvtd In IS(H, Jf movci 
was occupied by the lit mb On Octobu 21, ISO"), 
Nelson lost his lfle, and gained his gu ite^t vn tory 
of Trafalgar ov«i tin Fundi xnd Spanish fleets 
N ipolton's splendid victojy of Austiiht/ our the 
Austinins ami itimiani 1>< umber 1807 w is cur 
vived only a fi w weeks by the pie it stitismui 
Vitt, whoso hie iking lu ut ind < onstitution <oidd 
not hiiNtun the slunk of this list dih lppomtim nt 
Napoleon’s B< rim duru of 1800, md his Mil in 
douce. ot 1807, dee 1 11111 “ the British dominions m 
a state of blockade* on ]>ui]h>si to distiov British 
common 0 * wi ri not suppoitnl bv asuthdint ni%\ 
to carry them into execution by < iptunug vessels 
tiading with Biitnin , but tluv did no uu onsuh r 
able datnagi lu 1808 Sit AiBnit VelUsles luulul 
m I'm tug tl, and deb tied tin Fr< mh at \ limira, 
but the odvmtigc ol this vie leu y w \s thrown iw iv 
in the Convention of < intiu The ntreat, four 
months aftci, to Corunna of tin English. vnny 
under Sir John Moon, liom me iw In lining odds, 
anil its sate emhaikition in bum 11 y 1809, uttr 
tho repulse of Maishtl Soult, has see uitel a repu 
tation ioi the able md distinguish* d gtinral who 
fell then hartU) Ulterior to that ot those who ha\« 
diod in the moment ot vntoiy In Apnl of th it 
year Sir Arthur Wellesley returnee! to the com 
xnand in tin Peninsula and after conquering at 
Talavera on the 8th of Inly wuumg out the now pin 
of the assailing Fit nth behind the Inns ot Torn* 
Vcdraa dui mg the Last months of 18 10 and eon 
qucrmg at Fuentes dethioio in I SI 1 at Suhinnme 1 
111 IM2, at Vitton 1 m 181 1 (is Lend Wellington) 
and in other battles ami surges, lie elroyo the 
French out of the peninsula. The struggle was 
terminated on tho eventful held of Waterloo (q y ), 
18th June 1815. j 

On tho 1st of Januarv 1S01, Ird.iml was united 
to Great Britain, and. its separate legislation was 
abolished. During this rt ign mauv Scotchmen had 
forced their way to the first placets in tho state all 
the Jacobite feelings had died out , and the Union 
had become not a legislative one merely, but a 
union of society, literature, thought, and enterprise 
The most anginal and vigorous thought of this 
period found its expression ui poetry, ana among its 
great poets, the most noteworthy are Byron, Cole 
ridge, Wordsworth, and Walter Scott, the lost of 
whom is also at the head of all the writers of prose- 
lot 


Action. In sjftte of the depressing effects of sir, 
commerce greatly increased during the 60 years of 
this reign , and the revenue, which at the beginning 
of it was under nine millions, had, during the 
years of the French war, been increased more than 
si \ enfold, thus shewing, though by on undesirable 
method, the vast increase of the resources of the 
country Chemistry and the steam-engine were 
beginning to alter the face of society Among 
legislative lcforms, the most conspicuous was the 
abolition of the punishment of death for minor 
crime s, and generally the statute book, which hod 
1 greatly increased, became moie and more favourable 
| to irnliv ulual liberty 

I GEORGE IV beciine king of Great Britain on 
1 his fitlnrs death lit hid bu n virtual soveieign 
1 during tlu long jx nod of 1ns father's last insanity, 
a* Bunt e R< gmfc Ht w is born on 12th August 
17b2, and died on the 2bth June 1830 That ho 
should hive hwd so long as b7 years is not the 
It ant notable e irt umst inn t omit f ted with a life 
that lias supplied as mue hanatuml for scandal as 
inv m English history G had considerable mtel* 
h t tu il ibility and atldrc^s, could tell stories well, 
and enjoy every diy without thinking of tho next 
II is person d iittnctioris, and his position together, 
ltd in my in his lifetum to fflvh him not without 
suite nt\, ‘tin fust g* 1cm in of Europe,’ blit 
the dttiy of king wo ' ip, md the giowtli of 
morihty, line not allr vml that to continue to bo 
the opinion of his countrymen His fi ulties, and 
those ot his royal niuitsakcs, hive been merci- 
lessly expose el by Iliac k< lay in his ‘ Four Georges * 
(18bl) Untoi tunate.lv for their irnmory, no man 
ot ihicktiiy’s ibilities has set luinsilf to look 
for tlu ir viitiua and then good deeds to England 

wliuh \ux not few —and tor which they nave 
1 lined tin guititudc of patriots, not mere blind 
wotshippcn of mv dty 

Jhe mirmgi e>i (\orgo IV sproiilly unfor 
tun^tt He entered into it on 8th April 1794, 
with Ins cousin ( uolnu Yinolia Fh/abt th, second 
cimghtcr ol thi Duke or Eiunswick, under the 
prtsMiic ot debt, and of hn father, and their <on- 
jugil lnppim ss 11 it two existed, did not last many 
weeks The Prim ess (huloite Augusta was bom 
of the marmge on 7th Jammy 1796, and shortly 
alter her parents separated, having cea<*eu to speak 
to e vch other months before See C'AUOLXMk The 
Princess Chailottti had married Pi mee I^eopold, 
now (1802) king of Belgium, and she died in 
childbed on bth November 1817, greatly to the 
grief of the whole nation 

Roy vl visits to Scotland and Ireland, the aid 
rendered to the Greeks by the British fleet in the 
battle of Navarmo (1S27), which secured the inde- 
pendence of Greece , and the passing (1829) of the 
Eomiui Catholic Relief Bill (11 v ) (so odious to his 
fvthcr), are the most notable incidents of this 
king’s uign He was succeeded by his brother 
W 1 U 1 un, Duke of Clarence, who had entered the 
navy in his youth 

GEORGE (the Bearded), Duke of Saxony, eldest 
son of Albert (the Brave), the founder of the Ducal 
or Albertmian Saxon line, was born m 1471. He 
caily exhibited a strong desire for the acquisition 
of religious knowledge, and in 1484 was sent to 
Meissen to pursue his studies, with a view tu Ida 
* ntcrwg the church. On the death of his father in 
1500, G succeeded to the whole dukedom, consist- 
ing of the half of Thuringia and Meissen, with the 
exception of the lately acquired country of 
which fell to his younger brother Henry ; who, how- 
ever, soon after exchanged it with G few Fptfibeig 
and Wolkenstem. Though G and Wtfhattn, Duke of 
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Lower Bavana, wore the two pillars of Catholicoftta opinion of the Roman Catholic Bi*hot» Milner 
in Germany, yet the former aid not appear to be The truth 19, that whatever is to be wad of the 
much displeased a nth the proceedings of Luther early accounts of the martyrdom of G/thd fact 
jwevioUH to tho Leipsic contnncray, on tho con- of )ub being honoured as a martyr by the Oatboho 
trary, they were at one m regard to the many church of churches 1 m ing dedicated to hnn» and of 
abuses which had crept into the chunk, but G tho Hellos] Mint homg called ‘St George's Art»+ li 
wished to reined} them through papal edicts or the trued hy Papcbroch, b\ Milner, uid l>y other 
decisions of ageneial <inmul Tlu dl fading In tween wutu-s to so t ulv a date, ami bi ought so lltimc- 
G Ad Lather commented during* H r Loipsu ton di into contut with the turns ol the angry 
troversy, and arose from a imsnppithtnsimi of cunlhets mwhuh (Jooigt ot G ippadoi 1*1 figurt d as an 
Luther's doe time of jutdificutiou 1 \ iaith, u no.« Vriau h ulu, that it would bo |ust as leasonabla 
hardy increased in staength in one who w is «o to Inluw tli it t lit t it holies of Emjl uid at the 
remarkable foi oNtmu} tHjmmlh as it was can pi < suit d i\ would uupt Lord Gtorio Gordon oil 
fully fosteiul hi .John 1 ek ind <*tlit ? 01 luthirsja ( itholu nut is lo suppose that the Catholic 
enemies \ <,t \slnu tin imptr«»i mtimd hkel\ | oi tin 1 it whih tho tomb oi \tlniUMUs w f as 

to viol lie hia a ift conduit pun to Luthu G , h ndl\ <h»std upon lus hououud nlus -would 

stronglv protested 20 mist muJj l bn u h of good uopl is 1 sunlid units 1 Jus uinl and unwru 
huth The 1 iti 1 waihid Ins nipiwui imbitti nil j pulom pirKiuioi lndud d * 1 Hint be doubled 
b> 1 suu < vnou <>t done stn 1 tinnitus Inst lus 1 tint tin l st (« (»t tlo I isle 111 ( hiti'th is a real 

wife died, thou ill hi* ihihlitn m -inns ion, uni piisonen \ml ot in « n In 1 d iti thin Gioigi ot 

thus Ins bioihti, l)<nivoi Inibcuj baundhui |< ippuhuu — \n\ pud ibis nl tin diti lo wimh 
apparent Hems w is a /» items l'jolistmt, ami tin s< nts thou liotluissm i |G ( 11 1 ij n linn Tho 
Mich was G a »)iit)p<tlli\ t. • bum tmuiulid l>\ oin h and oi his con fin 1 with tin Ihigoil Ueise most 
of ifiat Kiipon, tli it hi itti mpted to bulk tin probable out oi 1 »\nd»oli< do? ilk 01 u il 1 1 pi 1 son 
hue ot filU l essjon, but dd lint llW long (lion h to t limn ot 111 , I null si V 111 til* pH. ill jMlSftulnl An 
A* » omplish his pup. st I It dii l iu l f id, and w is 1 11 tin* m< out h uid s( (1 ipp< ns as a hoMioi, 
ruiu*cded h\ Hums .Ik w n « uls )« 'mbd a oiu "1 tin pilmuft of 

GEORGE, 1 (iMua of t 1 11 < 1 }»( l.l.n> ls'Ll rniljt 11 \ pul, mum I'ndu Huh Hilt he waft 

separated fumi tint oi /ssilh 1 dun on tin su t 1 h'*iiouu .1 m I 1 m< < is < n!\ as tlu bill ( , but it 

hy the Gaunt/ oj \ » It irmtous 10 JJ .pure ! " »"t until iM Hu t mi edn> who aBcnbcd 

miles and d»oi t Jo 000 mb u tints It j-\duvbli j Hu o mu^sh vt tin k < *>1 \nlun b t* Inn niter 

elue'Hs ior u pnlm iu'* nl it-, t mi 1 s 1 < >n its." ' vl(,n t * tin m 1 1 to l uiop< iioin tlu Holy VI ar, 

eoist 18 the pond Mo -t 1 Li .tint tlu n ligi >u hum in pud In lum roadud ltft 

/ 1 vwi/.t 1 , ti > 1 11 lull ih m lopiiu ut lb v is duiid is tin nation 

UOI!(,I. .1 vuO . Jl< . I -S» - |.i( j llllt imv .uni ulmi of I'’rig 1 nml 

Till OvlIIIO Ulti t t /if 1.1 t . Mi 11 L 1 Itii lin -* f iliv ...... ^ V 


tmesiiue wlu i t ot w t ♦ 1 


l k dd< toi is t ms 


mtv ot tin 


\t tin < on iu 1 1 of (Kind iii 1 - J! J Iu*- fe isi. w a« 
oidiiidt»l*i k< ]>t 1 1 n it ton d h diuil hiJoiO, 


\ . F ; . . T . x J ; onli U <( t » I»| lv< l)t l 1 nitioilll I» itnnl Ml into, 

Hl.o,r, ios m 1.0 Sit. oi S<« N-'.k, m.l XN lM ..I II. . Oi.lu ol tho flait.'l 

.".•as..ns Jl 1-1 ■ H . 1 . .In. , 1 ... , * H „i , „ „ t |„ Uofomnl.o.., 

mt/» Like ( lump] Lin thn ioiiiun^ 1 imt or tin p. , u f . 1 1 1 1. ..,,4 a 


luto I.ik< ( lnnipl 1111 thn tu...n„- i |.ul .,MIk Ul( lM l( ll( Ml „ till t.K m i.iituixrl 

gland system ot tin St Lush net It is, in 01111 

places, 4 />IMe ( t d( 1 ]) H po . sis souk hi [ojj< il ^ 1 <>IU l, ^ 1 I* \ mi oi sslid' will) 1 Mil 
mtuest m eoimi e uio i w itli the Aoith \111e1 < m \v u s <»>'■" L« ndm to .« If Nuidm flu ciose 

betwocu Enolimi hkIIiuki I “ f «<»»» H «'«* th \ 

, , . I*y 1 m 1 \ I 11 li h o' 11M in Du I It ii uid Hibsi (jm nt 

OLOnt.i tl>. tt' 1 nii.il 1“ S -howl ,, llt „, „ „ t ,„ (lK | |,) I A till at n 

ftdlifu <L ftluJ tor... tn. |.i]jii i|.il . 1 . ,..l ... I'm 1 .1. 0 , „„„ . | M „|„ l(l ,|.il In \ in in ill. 

for niihf>-> pur, .0.1 , • Hi Ho -...t S . .. i l h i k mi , hl t(l , „ n , fsr ..tlun .1 

of its own nu to V'holi 111. I 1 ..^ " 1 ,| )N I,, I, ml II m I .so ,( i is i,..hn«,l "II., it 

toiiiiiloraWo .in 'mill (V , lf Ml , lt . | , 1 ,ii,ili. mn „i nation tliov 

GKOIIGL, si 1 s md \tn»i t< 1 both m tin ] H (>1 , j ( , ] M () j 1,1,, imiu , in n 1 m/u< ot 


iornmievy purpo- s . n iu -nn moi 1 is ins.. vlVM( <t iht M , mil 0n ih , lin t |nJ , o) N^ihinil 

of its own limit wlmli lui 1 lug buloc oi , })V , kl , U1< ] |j JU , >s ., a v ,« oidmud ‘'llmfc 

eon&nlorable itieMotli n ,, n f eshit • lit , mtidiMon o) nation they 

GKO JIG L, Sl 1 ‘'lint Mini 1 < 1 both in tin ] H (>1 , Hid In la oi f .in p il ti( , la H t M/il( ot 

Lantern ami \\« B tin ihut.his laid m ( jk -l t l1ims „| Sunt <10 '< luM,botln lafoie and 

\ew ration «is thf l> it 1 on ot ( his ill tihI ulnj»te d ! p | 1S11< |, u]».m p m II th it y Hi. la slum nt wound'd 
a& the tutelus s mt of Tiuluui His oinpn is 1 , d(th Jk tint Intli o doon to hym shill not b< 

extremcJ) ohscun , and tlu \« ry- an omits )llli{ .. t,, { \ K ] f) , i(4 f V ult< ol the ( rossi that he 

of him wbuh aie 1 uant nmum 1 ‘•ti in »c um i\ t i ^ L« th \nd lint non < u my do bn the same 

ture ol history md legend lit is hnunmed loth t ok( n 01 ero-i" ot Gnu <, not w it h^< md w g if 

in the Kast and tlu Wet is 1 miilvi, md tlu ] 1( \ n upon pijm m eh tli’ \ uiml u 

Greek aet9 ol Lh in utyrdon U\ the d it» oi hi 1 oidinanu sms ilo].t<tl h\ Iluuy \ I«u Dm 

elejatb na the juramtion under Iho(h»tian , but . kmnmnin | <,j \ ni u M y m I u u < 

Hiese acts art 1» the ( oiifeshiou iw n of Lomrnt ( T()R( y 1 1U 1hl ], wl „ fli the Orm , of tho 
C*«l,£c hm.oli.UHt., luiiioul.t aiv Hjinroi. Ill (<<rtL1 , , 4 > lilt ,t IV tin I. .... of Si <.po S p on 

thoothcrhuidjitiH ap-irt" 1 (Hit (.Ililions 1>„L„ , , |(M ' k tn thl fj| Ul/ v lm.li lies 

and Fall, u JJf) tint thr e iiionnuitum of (1 is ( f „ 

one of the many trn us wlin h lhotiHtant histoumH, ‘ * , w . ,, 1 -> 

freely m.p.rte to tho lion, m mIui.Ki, amt that tl,. ! < I OKI. • se HM **«*$£* 

George who u. tbua re|«,t«l a aamt .ml martyr ‘ ’‘V s " l,tl ‘ .1 V 

» no other than tlio tmbuknt .uni i.., 8 Pm 1 mlo«, h‘l"<'"' f l'-‘™' 1 J 0 < x.orr. 0 ., I ...t. d Kmg.lotn 
Anan partisan, Gcorgo ol W, v, viho'm hn * ‘'“nT ‘'7 

Anan lollowm revtml aa a tai.it, and m.po-,,1 1 '“”" 1 i”<". th. wf } m* ctOtM 
as »uoh upon the oreduhtv of tl.nr Catholic chuiml »U ™ U Ilo f,„m ht 1W « Head 
countrymen It muat be conWd, however, that u> Hord, uould fo.n jt» Houth.rn limit At it* 
tlie beet modern authontips, C itholie and Pro- north, ru < uctnnuty it w 01 mi i< » iu i wii ***&& 
testnnt, agree in admitting flic grt.it imiirobability ) t,s aonthmi it is almut GJ milca id , ihi lwgth, 
of th n allegation. Hcylm vi of one mind in from north east to imutli w* it, is about MK) nnlefr. 
this matter With the Jesuit Papcbroch, and Dean GEORGETOWN, a ( ity and port of entry* of 
MilpUn adopts the argumeuts, and agrees ia the North Amenca, in the state of Maryland^ maitaated 
m ^ a 
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on a range of hills, the highest of which are 
denominated the Height*, on the left batik of the 
Potomac, two miles north-west of Washington (q v ) 
Prom the Heights, which are occupied by elegant 
villas, a magnificent view of the cities of G , Washing 
ton, and of the surrounding country is obtained 0 
is quiet and antiquated, and h is a reputation for itfl 
literary advantages and for its refined society Ttr 
principal institutions are tin Georgetown Colhgf, 
under the management of tin Jtsuits, and the 
convent of Visitation X turn —att ic hod to which i*< 
aq academy for females with ibout 100 pupils H< k 
the Alexandria Inane h of th< (die s iptake and Ohio 
Canal is Carried arross the Eotonnc l>y irn im ul 
an enormous viaduct 144b feet long, ind lb lu t 
above the ordm vry h vd of the* w it. » As it n tin 
only port in tin didint ol ( ohimbi i, and situ etc d 
at th( hr id of the nivigition of tho Potoiuu, 
125 miks from its mouth its torngn eommem md 
coasting tiado aio impoit infc It kn ps r >0 milh 
in opei ition to supply its ttvde m Hour It u 
one of the gic ib*4 muh«tx in the l mftd St ih 
for ftliad and In rungs, <>t which v nt cjuintitirs 
aro caught in tin Potomac and In ought lun loi 
barrelling Pop JS>0, Mlb, 18 'll, JO, 000 

GEORGETOWN (Dutch, A hibunl), tin cipifil 
of llniish (Jm urn, is ituihd it Uu mouth, 
and on the right m e i tem whole, ot tin imi 
lhumiira, m lat h l ( > 2(J" "N , md loin' 5S IP 
30" W 16 is hindsoimlv built, uul consists ot 
spacious, clean stuils, mtei see tmg it light an di s, j 
and composed of licit wooden Ikuim^ which ut j 
lamed tin ce or tom led ibovi t)u gimind, m oidc l ] 
to avoid the cl imp, lu\< open Minuldis m limit, i 
and ire unbosomed in tins, >1 whnhihe c lbbige 
palm, the e m cn uut and the <u enge tree ue tin 
chief Most ot tin stniU ar« tiiMiscd bv c m iU f 
lOmmnim it mg with c uh otlui uni with tin n\ci 
Of the public biuldm m tin town lull, in « h ^ ent 
Btruetuie, with mtiblc pivtd gilhms ustim <n 
cast non (olumns the I pise op d c illndi il, uul 
tiie Colomd llospitil, u< thejuunipil 'lime u 
also a nmiimiH hospit il, numuoni chin tins and 
Hcliools, mtionomie il nd but mail mm n ties, bu 
racks, then tn s uni i muketpliu MirnminUd bv 
eh g mt and well stocked shopfr (j owing to tin 
low vnd sw impv c h ir u tc i ot the distm t m wlm li 
it stand*, is uidic dth> \clloW and liitc imitte nt 
feiem diauhnn, rl>sojitn\ md eliopsy ero hud 
elisexses The elm! i \] torts ot U m *mg u, < edict , 1 
and rum md m 1851 its ti ulc employed VM 
vessels ot 101, 1 7fil tons Pop 1S"»1, 2’>, >0S e>f which 
about 20 000 wtic negroes iml people ol c oloui 

GEO’RCI V, Gill- c>], in irm ol the Noitli 
Pacific Oce m, between \ uhoumis hi md uni 
the xnaiulmd of Butish I'olumbu It mi i< es 20 
miles in width is 100 mih in length, leeeivis 
Erase! Rivoi (<i a \ and coinmuuu ites with tin 
ojien ocean b> Oueeu GhulotbG Sound m tin 
noith, and by the Strait ol 1 in i in the south Its 
southerly entrance is ibout lat 40 ° N and lon^ 
124* W 

GEORGIA, an Atlantic state ok the Ainericm 
Umon, and one ot the Id original st it< s, t \tcmls m 
lat from 30° 21' to 33 N , and m long irom 80° 48' 
to 85* 40' W It is bounele d on the X and X E b> 
the states of Tennessee, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina, on tho W bv Alibami* and on the S by 
Florida. Its extreme length, tiom noith to south, 
is 320 milCs , aud its greatest breadth, from east 
to west, us 254 milts. Its area is 58,000 square 
miles , and its population in 181)0 was 1,082,797 
The population m 1859 was 1,014,418, of which 
the whites numbered 571 534 , the slaves, 439,592 
and the free- coloured, 3292. In 1859, tho state of 
m * 


I G had a representative population of 778,054, and 
watr entitled to 8 members m the national house 
of representatives, and to 10 electoral votes for 
president of the United States G presents every 
\ anoty of surface, nsmg from low alluvial lands 
and swamps along the shore through an undulating 
and rough hilly c o an try to the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tain'?, m the north and north west of the state 
Tho clucf livers arc. the Savannah, which fuhns 
thf north-east boundary* of tho state, and tho 
l hattahooehec, which iorms a great portion of 
itx Huuthwcst boundary The course of all the 
import mt livers is toward ill# south and south 
, cast Onlv ibout a fifth of the entire area of the 
«d d i uncle i < ultiv ation , but owing to tho diver- 
sity <4 dmi do md ^olI, the produe turns are wonder- 
ful m th ii vatic ty ilu lslincK that frmgo the 
coist nobrtih in cotton ot u supmoi quality the 
bottom lmds of tin gu it mu*s pioduce nco, 
cotton, Inch m com, and siigu , iurthc k r west are 
the ‘ ffiiu banc ns,’ \ Ju cbh lor their timbei, and 
c i j ! \r c ultiv ibh , th* c c nti tl legion consists of a 
| Jounv soil, one < productive, but now mipov embed , 
uul tin noi th, the ( luiok* c country c out uns lipids 
which, ilthoiiL.li long woikcd bv the Indians stdl 
pioduce lioin *0 to 7b l*it htl«> oi m un t > the .icre 
(odd, though not now sought tor, w cmcc? found 
lien in sum cjuintiU , bl1\c», cojcpci, iron, load 
mil bio, uul pic cions J oms also ocrui In 385S, 
(j hid ii]*w uds ot t ity bin c of i iilw iy, whose k 
totil 1. n«gtli ic u li' cl to rruiitf thin 1200 miles 
'Jl.c publn debt of < -to h* pud m instilments 
at ditcel jhiumIs — inoimtcd m October 1860 to 
1,1707>0 dollus, tin mtcicst ot which was 
1<)177“) doll us a >cai J ho biluue m the 
tic nm v, Ocrobii ISbO, tilui the piynunt all 
« \pe ns. s, amounted t«> 27 1,820 doll us Tho \alue 
ol the c\pc*n^ m 1S')7 w is 10,857 6H doll us, and 

*)| th unpoils m tlu sum \car 770 000 dollirs. 
(» **4 div idccl into 112 wt itc s , c ipit d, MiUedgevillu 
(, w i » tin 1 it* “t colonis. I or the original states, 
the tost sitrUis 1 mtbng it l baric eton in J mviary 
17>1 

til OHGIA, tin nunc f *imulv aj>plie»d in i 
gc n< ill uumiKi to tlu legion now called Russian 
limn me isi i (s lt h v\sc \m \sn) which loiuis 
tin isthmus eoimutmg Luiopc with 'J urkey m 
\su md h boimded 1*\ the Caucasian mountams 
on tlu noith and by the Yrmom m mountains on 
tho south Tho Ftibitu nunc is (’riirjestan , tho 
Piipsi in Giusn and the* natue, Ihena, tbo name 
oi G arose eitlu i fiom tlu* numerous kings called 
Gunge tint ruled ova tht countrv, or from the 
p it ion s uni be tug St to oigt 

l he eailv bistojy of the Guugians, who trace 
thar origin to Thargamos \ gnsit grandson of 
J » j *1 it t is mapped m fable Mtskhotbos, who i» said 
to hive built Mtskt tin, the ancient capital of the 
i mint] v tlui rums of winch are still visible near 
'1 ilhs, pi i\8 i prominent put m it They Appear, 
however, in intluntie lustoij in the tune of Alex- 
cndei tin Grtat, to whom tht y submitted After 
the »h nt li ot Alexander, in tho yt ir 321 B a, they 
wiie delivered irom a foieign yoke by Pharnawas, 
and united in one kingdom With Rharnawns 
begins the senes of the Mrph6 or kuigs of G, who, 
under a vonertj of dynasties, mlcel the country almost 
without mt<i motion for mme than 2000 yearn 
J’v the end of tho 4th c, Chiistiamty had diffused 
ltselt throughout the coiuitn «md through it G 
he came connected with the Eastern empire* With 
which it joined &n rebelling the attacks of the 
^viayamdes After the empire of the Sassomdes had 
been destroyed by the Arabs, the latter earned their 
conquests into G„ which now became a prpVmoe of 
the Arabian Colgate. Toward the end of the 
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9th c , during the decline of the Arabian Cahfate, bade to the tuuo of Queen Thamar (U$4^I2d6). 
the Georgian* recovered their independence for a Scientific works are few in number, and with the 
short period, but it was only to become tributary exception of a few historical works, are of no 
m the lOth a to those dynasties which, in Persia, importance Recently, however, a crater seal in 
took the place of the Califs. Toward the end of the cultivation of the sciences has begun to shew 
the 10th c,, they again achieved independence, and itself among the Georgians, and under the Russian 
inaugurated the most brilliant ora m Georgian government the Bystem of education and instruction 
history, for from tins puiod to.the 13th c when lias progressed oonsiderahl} On the other hand, 
they were conquered by the Mongols, G was i it must In rt glided as a circumstance unfavour* 
governed by a senes of able sovereigns, who | able to the nuntil culture of tbo country, that, 
increased its extent, repulsed its enemies, and in 1S07 the aulmc* and siientihe works of G 
raised it to great prospirit} Toward the end of , weie cnirvi \<<1 to St Peteishuig Tlie person most 
the 14th c the eonntiy ft 11 into the linnds of thoionghh eon\e usani with the 1 menage, literature, 
Timnur, who, however, w is duuu frt»m it m *uid Justoiy «>t G is Ihosset Jk Hide h the trausla- 
the beginning of the following tentun 1>\ Gtoi»»c , tion of i (boiuim chrome lo In his published, 
VII Alexander 1 , the munssoi ot Geoige AH, nmim* «4liei woiks lh< bltiumii <ft fa hangnt 
committed the fatal error of di\ idmg the kingdom 1 Oun r//« mu (I'oiis ISC) t he /tnppoit mur im Voyage. 
between his three teons J ieh of the si st tf < j 1 A uhiolotptpic tUtni fa GYu/e/n i*l dah* V 
was again divided, uni it one tunc 2b diflercnf ntrutf at 1817 1848 {Pci* iwburg, 1830- 1851), 

pi mces reigned in Georgia. 'I he general history J/Ifistont tf( fa (itotqu m (boigun and French, 
of G now drvides into two pirte tlj it <4 the and Addition* x* / iJana^iinrnt* ei /’ HtnUnre dc la 
eastern 6tatcs, lv irtbli md Kiehetlt, md tint of j lleouja* (Pe le rsbuig IS5I) 
the western states, unhiding Tnnieth, Mingulu, <11 OIK 1 ! V HARK n« 1*tsckm\a 
and Guno. Iioin tin lbtli to tlie IStli < . , tbo <, KOR G s\Y A LI )K a sm ill town on the northern 
c-astom states liad bee.ii lieu ily oj.prt «*ud by Ft i »<a, 1)n , (la <lt | H) ] ulMn (> ( lul | t h north ot Pinguo It 
and in 1744 (in gory \i, dtti mm\ itluupb ] nM , mun i il qiriii' md Homo jnamifactmcs of 
establish turn imbpimbnee resigned tho stitia j mi n |» (|JJ 

m tivour of Pml 1 mne re»i <4 llussii, uni in 1802. / ,, lVI . . , - , i 

,* , , ,1 t . . , i GljO'lJ 1 J lllIS I t« mu e4 uibmi cihunario*. 

tho rmperor An x imb r proelmmd lb t • i i it e»» > a> , , ,,,, ... , _ / 

o J /». li i > . i in i iiu u to Hu Oolitu immel 1 In sin 11 oi horny 

R il ssi ui i)iii\)ii(( Oi tin time Kites lonmiig ' , , . . * . , . , . a 

w < ; n /?, . .1 | i j | , inn m broul mil time did in ti out, and pointed 

Western G Gmiifell into tin mils ol huvoi m J , , 4 , , . , . , i , .. 

, r „ , i i i , <i i In bind, with the Jitnal wings shone r than tho 

3801, and foim i h sum mb i* d iGe Jr t > th it e mpin , .. * ^ 

. ^ 1 J Hu til , Mime pee linin' 1 ! bom tin Oximd elav arc 

by the trt it\ ol ]S10 Nluuriln w ih Mituillv , 1 , . ,, , .. , 

i- . - ^ - - - - iMuuhihly iMiHtiMil, till hln wing tin muscular 


milled to Kus-ij j m ISO 1 , md th Ht »lc of linmtli , , \ c . . 

* , , , r 4 ri 1 4.1 mouth tho Iuhcs ol tho mum, md tho lnk-birf 

toward tho close of the lsth miturv 1 hus the t A . . . ’ . . y . .t 0 : 

. t . c ,, i , , ,, j Ii i v I hi ink lias In i u in ii i into Sc pm Some of the 

whof#of U h is been bnmglit nude l tie dnmmi >n , , . r . i,,, ... t u. „ r,. v l v 

of llus?i v, au'l h is bn n unit.. I don mulith. .tin « , .1 w .Vlt* i Vnll.'int mu.-oul luj.f 

Transcauc asiati iiossessions ui tint count) y, mto a . i r i i i * . i J 

i i. i i * i i / i I iiw uds of a do/c n sp» e u s lia\c 1>« i n iounii 

ccneial emernnu nt, the In ul ot which umti i in ins i 1 , 

own jierson the nuhtaiv uidc.wl jm>w<i^, ui 1 c \« i } GGRA i bovn ot (orrniny tlic k clm f place in 
cisea military Riipieimu\ our tin whoh <<) tin 1 tbc sin ill jiimeipdit \ of lu u cs is pic aimtl v nitiuteel 
Cane isiis l\>i tlie dundu of tin countiy <4 G , 1 0, i tin right b u K oi the lub iJstt r, i ) miles 
and for its capabilities, hi e ij se u e asu ' soutli onth \m f of Iaip n It is li luaHonu Jy 

Tlie Gcoijiam art om of to it nuniueuis oron ( » 1 built, with bio id md mluIii sticcth, md lus wx 
of nations or tnlm tint inhibit tbc Cuu .mis t > l ,,,M ’» 1 1 bin town hall, md scleral 

which DrLithim liwpiM n the mm. of Pioh, U n ms »« b I *dn, ilnml fcistitiiiioriK June aio 

(see Cue \st s) r !hc > n. i.lcbrUed for thui < \l< n,i i inaniif n turc c of woolli n and c niton good*, 

beauty, iiwlundcithe Moh uniii. d m title , tin white '' <> ™ bm- linking, md manufactmes of senp, 
slaves of Widim Asu md of I s ypt wen urndK J ' dh i h rt‘» lobuco, w ue loth, ironware, 

drawn fiom unong them md the (mi , mb ”h.i" w m , md poreelun In 18*50, 1425 looms 1 

Though endowed b v nafim with merit 1 no i as e d hero in tin pioduction oi woollen 

than phyaicil ad\ mtages the long i ourn m oj ,re« t ""d , winch arc exported to a annus parts ot tho [ 
sit*n to which they liaao been s ibp e tul Ij is bid woild^to tin \alu* of about C45(),000 annually 
its effect both upon tin u iut< ]Jigi u< r ind the ir | P"P 

morality Respite* the long sujire ma' > md <iml Cf lt\'( K, in am n lit communal town rn tho 
tyrauny of tlmr Mnhamnudan concjneior r they soutli «>i ltd>, »hni town ui the^ di trot of the 
have, as a nation, remamod tuthtul to the Oinstian s urn nann , in the pjouncc of Gilibna Ultra J, 

religion, a< cording to the destinies of the (m i k j oe c upn s i b» uitiiul md ft i tile Kitmtinn on the 

ohurctu In Gun a how« \cr, m ArK bilf the mlu ujipcr sb»]»f^ <4 the Apinmms, at iboul four \ 

hitants have g<>uc ovir in the jfli.'on of Islam •nubs eb imee irom tin Join m Scj On the ' 

Tho condition Ot the people, although frnnir wh it ( d< strue tion of th« linicnt t'ovn «4 Joai by the , 
ameliorated undo Russian rub, is on the whole utiis m (lie IJtlir , tbo nib dnt ants, out of the 
deplorable. nuns r4 then Jiome h, e onuti n. if d i ne vv net tic moot 

The language of the Georgians ns Lai eh, but about fom mile s fiom tlio site of boeii, on tho Hca 


tegular and forcible' ft his a pc culm Btrueture, , Hiiorc, u»d • ill* d it Sant i ( iniee, wJiieh lm» flinoo 
and Dr Latham considerrf it as hating nearer l*er»me (}ira(< This town ban huibnel »e\ erely 
affinities tfith thr TilKtan and other monoovlhbje 'from rej.eatr«l euthe|uik<s in ol which, m 

tongues, than with the Aiyati The literature, j 178 1 both the *itliediii and the » i tide I, a fortress 
which is not altogether ummpejrtant, liegms with r»i great strength wen reduced to rums In a 
tho introduction of Christianity into the country, j neighbouring plain are Non nuu* HUpposfld to 
and consists chiefly of ecclesiastic al w ntings, trails loeeujiythe sib of fx^ri Lpx/epljyrn, afi important 
laUons of the Bible, the fatl^rs, l^ito, Aristotle, arid city of Magna Grct ia, ee leliratwl by Pindar in 
th^ir commentators Profane literature flonns bed J moie tlian one; e;f Ins odts (-Joins Ixnamtg the 
chiefly in the 17th c., and consists mamly of jioctry j epigraph of Locri have beep found m tho Vicinity 
and chronicles, particularly of an ecclesiastical i of the ruins, md together with the Greek chaar- 
character A few heroic poems may traced | acter borne by the ruined edifices, seem to support 







thm supposition. The modem G is wett-tmUt, 
and owes its commercial jrrospmty to its Bilk 
factories and its trade in wine, a sweet white 
kind of which, known as ‘II (*r* co di Gcrace,’ is 
dose rvodly hi Id m high repute Pop 5900 
GERANIUM, a genus of exogenous plants, the 
type of the natural order Gnannu •(! , the limits of 
which correspond with those ot the Limuean gnius 


, ■% 


a Cii iniMMM h IN 1 u on mu 
f, lli lb ho) >i 1 1 l*,< lannnn Unh I tutnnm I 

Tins mil* 1 Mini mis if h ast “»0D kn \mi pt i s, vu 
tuu <|U ill\ di tnbiiti 1 mu tin nor I I uid putuu 

1 II 1\ akoUll (ill f it till ( »]K of (mo I 1 1 « »j it ot will'll 

1 omit) v mo t oi tin ]» < u s nl th I i' i i mis I* Un 
qnmvm nit n itm s i i<hih di tin iiislml b> ui 
in « gill'll i oi oil i md Ij\ * in < t u III loin tulu 1 1( 1 1 ! 1 1 1 u. r 
down tin flowiistdl M ui\ j" i n <) J* hn 
<nnmtm md in min tun hsbmi mil \ u n i n )no 
due nl bv l nit i s ntioii i) to I" 1 1 n in „m n I' >n i > 
mid soiiu of tin m ii tu iiuu I m lotm i wmlow 
llio n iiru » i r i limit is still \u\ 1 1 » <|in it l\ _i » i n t 
th« in Tin Initish 1 rf / » i Ui tin Ion split, 

*r tJnaUinu md tlim ol f otf/ir >i '1 Imi) iuhii 
ISoim of fin m in loninnui \m< Is m Jn ItU md 
Ludwis with sm ill llowi i olhiis lu\» hii,t md 
hi mtiiul llowns, uni m mum » tin 1 in st mm 
nunts ol gioiLS ui< l im ulni" s 'tin i"<ns of 
(fnnnnnn ui oltui inltivitid m il<iwti « udi ik 
T ho nauu Giumimi a rmmw i mm ), tin 
populu Lnglisli ivmu ( H'fH > h/f mil tin t»mi m 
StonJunabd, ill nbi to flu lu iki d find l Ik 
Gfttinmna in m m i ilk thirulmsid 1<\ i til 
guu\ main hiw i dKigm ibb otluis i p!« i 
uutly mom die mdnsnou mu< 11 soon i ih In bthil 
fragianic r I hr* Stinkim Ihm smii or lliri 
ItOBHvr ((/iftnntnn Ih^n kh unn i loimmni \uul 
iu But am with a diPnso liilnt duph uiinhd 
leave*, and sm ill flow* is h m 1 1 1 1 » u i d nuun »n d’\ 
ns an astnngi rit mid m nr phi it n iimipbunt* (> 
tnaculahtni, a Ninth \innn m ‘piuis, with llowers 
of eojyuduablc }>t«uit> is tin iu» st viluibh nndi 
cund plant ot tho ordei Its loot, < dkd Vn m 
Boot m Anuriti is ntnmds u*mni,int, nul 
abounds m tiimrn it is nsid un gughs md as i 
medicine in various d nemos 
A few Getanmrut produce cell hi* tubers those 
of Geranium tuberosum uie citeii in tin south of 
Europe, those of G pan i flora m m ^ ui lhemcu* 
Land, wherti they arc known ns >Wn e Canot and 
those of Pdanjmwm trnte at the Papo of Uood 
Hope The leaves of Pelargonium actiosum and 
P pfltalum are edible. And gratefully acid. The 
cultivated Gcranutcea are propagated by seed or by 
cutting , the shrubby kinds are very easily propa- 


gated by cuttings. They require a light rich soil t 
n mixture of leaf mould and sand is very mutable. 
They are kept low by pruning, to increase their 
beauty and make them more productive of flowers. 

GERARD, Eurvv* Maitbih*, Comte, Marshal 
of France, was bom at I)am\ilhers, m Lormne, 
fin tin 1th of April 177d He enrolled as a voluu- 
tc » r m the second battalion of the Meuse, and 
hined during the campaign of 1792—1793 under 
Dumouiu/ and Tourdan, and afterwards accom- 
n mu d Bun i<h»ttc on hu» t mhas^v to ‘Vienna, where 
iu w is tin im ms of skiving his master’s life m the 
| mi hr tli it ensued on Ins aimak After nsmg 
i ij n I!y tluough tin dilh'ront grades of promotion, 
h w is lppomtcd colon* 1 on the 15th Novctnbca 
1 Isoo, in. 1 m JM>") ml th t imp to Ins fnond 
1 Jtinulofu Hi iptudh dibtin* uished himself at 
^mtul't/ (l SOU, m const ijueuu of winch he was 
ipp< mti d g* ik i el oi bug idi, it Hiller (180h), Jena 
(IvMj', lriuit \ls»)(»b I ait/ nsoh), and Wagrain 
( (I SOU] On Hu uKiiniug iitu this list bat t It, lie 

| iniiuil flu till* <i Bunn nr flu I mpnv He took 

[put both in tin w ns ol the .^puiwh Pi nmsula 
i md in Uu Bu iim i. impugn, md m 1812 was 
midi i lukuI oi dm mu Subspqmutly Kapo 
l linn n urn il him Count oi tin I mpiri After 1 be 
in l ksJoi tu n lu w is ii mu d Cl uul (" 11 ^ of the 
l J < ^mn of Iloiimn md Clue du r oi st Loins, and 
im iml \ moils nui ibh i]»pomtnu lits the 

ntmn o! ^ i poll iioin llbi, (i ,ouml lnm ancl 
: i omm nidi d the i mith i oi ]is jmnibtrmg Jh,(K>() 

lmn Vi tin 1> tile nl I i ns < - \s e< opposite to 

i lu until ot tin I’lu^nn ]>o iti m, which inumi 
I i n\ md w is Lhiis m tin limiter oi thi ijght 
tin tin iiinimn <n tin Wh il lun<,C wns near 
\\ i\i»s w lu n to iu w ii ii» ml m tin diu ctfffn of 
, Sii^mii i ujion whnli i » mm» J w is cdJid, and if 
t< t wi\iii hid l» i ii i kin tin Inti h or Waterloo 
mi lit jtihips liLL* li > I i ditb tnt i * suit Alter 
tli s< ond it 1 1 a it i* n ( t w Is i hi) ad to 1* U( 

Iiuu*, uul d l u«*t ulmii nil 1 s J 7 i Co w i* 

i 1 1« » t» d i jin mlu i ol Hu tli nnl'f i ot lnputies m 
l^JJ lie ilsn took in k im p irl in tin involution, 
ot Is id md innmimdtil tin t toops i[^kMiit*d to 
in mil tin mdii niKi h ui»]uillit\ m l^uis In IHj’l, 

1 Loins I lulippc pjioiut <1 (i i m u-slul of Fiance, 
md ',in h'ui tin. i omm uul ot tlie expedition to 
Btlgnmi m tin imiiiu ot which lit distinguished 
lunisilt l»s t ilvin^ Vutwuji m Thee inbci I8d2 In 
IS,") lu sm Hided M ushal Mortier es Grand 
< liuuellor ot the Legion of Honour He died 17tll 
o} V pi d IS") > 

<»I'H \KT) I i vn^ots B\sc vi, I5 akon, one of tlio 
(irst lnstoi u d nrnl portrnt pamteis ot the modem 
} iem.li s« hoi'l, w is horn at Borne, lltli March 1770 
Vt an oirh vge,lu \u nt to Fi mce, and wa» appren 
tu*d to P i)ou, the sculptor, in Pans He after- 
w mis wen keel foi boinc tune in tbo studio of tlje 
punter Biciiet md m his 16th scar Kcame tbo 
t pupil of I)i\id but his artistic c ireer was inter 
nijited for st\eral > tael's by the Revolution In 
17‘H, he exhibited his first picture, ‘Beksamw,’ 
tuuc time after, he minted ‘Psyche receiving tho 
Fust Kiss from Pupal Lncovmged by his success, 
he now tm nul bis attention to portnut-pamtiag 
Hi\mg gained Napoleons fivour he was loaded 
with lidnours, and received, among other oommis- 
Mons, that of }>ainting the Battle of Austerhtz, per- 
il i jit» the most successful of lu* paintings ill us trail ng 
tin camjvugns of Napoleon. But his grandest work 
-Imth as regards size ftnel ment~is his 1 Entrance 
of Henri Quatrc into Paris’ It is 30 feet w*id£ by 
15 high, flowing with hie, bright with colour* aha 
accurate in costume. It was {Hunted m 1817 G 
was shortly after appointed first eourt-paiftter, 


J 



GERASA—GE^HARDTS NOTATION 


He *died at Pane, 11 th January 1837 O’a most Sciences at Montpellier, and m the same wart? 
celebrated portraits are those of Napoleon in his married the youngest daughter of ' the foie Dr 
Coronation Robes, the Queen of Naples and her James Sanders of Edinburgh About this time he 
Cldldnm, Talleyrand, Talma, lxuus Philippe, and published lus PrCi w dt CMme Orgampuu in which 
Mjdam e lUcatmer Of his othei pictures, the best lie sketches the idea uf * Homologous atui Hetero- 
known are 4 Ossian’s Bream* (engrav ed by Oodefroy ), logons St nos' (q v ), which at a later period he 
‘ Homer' (engraved by Maraard), ‘Daphma and so successfully developed In )S 4 \ in association. 
Chlotf/ ‘Philip V ‘ Comma on the Promontory of with Laurmt he commenced the CompUs rendutda t 
Miseno,' ‘St Theresa Kuoehng at the Altar,’ and J'ittraux dt l finny puhht v at Frame <f d /’ fttranQff* 

* Thetis Bearing the Armour ot At lnlh s ’ w Inch w i 1 c t » *ntunu d t ill 1 8 tS In 1 S 48 , ho resiuiiod 

GKRASA, m the tun. of the ltomuw vas a ut> *>” ll “ lr , iml '* m to f< W"J 

of Palest ine/on the enst.ni lor, of I'm a a. U «»t nut. . 1 X Ins sjhm mt.nv.stwa.on. . and 

was situated among the mount uns of U.bad, about "* ft* ‘"V >>' Wtsuen th« years 1849 

20 miles cast of the Ionian, t.ul 21 north ot iUb 1 •«"» »*!« >’} S 

bath Ammon, and attum.il i huth .hum ot juns ' <“>" u '\ f "> <>«< tbe thnuy tyn^ 

pernv mult. tin- Anton, m> (I M- ISO i l>) On »“•' l , 

the ™« of fluistiuiiti, it low tin si it of * «“ -t <l'Mn.»t,v It vis fh .o ah.o that 

i , i . . i i , | lx s i\i to the sinntiln \wwJa In 4 remarkable 

bishopric but sub«u quentn sunk into doiq <» I . s , . , * . A 

1 , c 1 4 1 , 1 p it st ire in h upon tin mh\( iouh n mh and the oxiacfe, 

38 now d< scmn^ of notni nobly on u count its ' . * . . ; v , llr » 

... t 1 1 , 1 .1 .1 ,,,1,1 1 i 1 All Ins uh is uki hiH di muiM au einhomPu m 

rum*, winch ii« wild to bi tin most Ik lutilul uni 1 , T . . • . e , 1 ms. i 1 1 

. * ,, . , . t , 1 ,1, j Jus Tttnf* dc < hum Oumhmu* { IS it 1 S.H>, 4 \olK }, 

extursivi m tint pail ol Pilistiiu lying » 1st oi tin t * ' , , liio , * n J{ 

Jordan In f.ct, it i... suits tin in... ir.m. ot t ! " hi. h fo. ms, to us, tin aor.li ol his lrieml mu 

ut\ in nuns but v hi. li still inior'k Us o.u .uU. 1,, "0 »« il“ 

outlmi a it portion, o, tin aall Mi.ro, .n.ln W 1 ““V . U h ! P wwi. 

Ibe tow n %u .»W I'Uimitnu tin., ol tin J «" "7 . TlV smurZl 

a , i i l i . .I .1. 1 alti t m ilbu ks <»1 oiil\ two a i\ . In \wm biuprisca 

Latew ivs ar. almost pni «t uni wilhiii tic • ih i, ,, , , . . .. . 4l , ' „ i * i lA 

4.1 , „i i r 4 ii , iL 'Mtm lninlol il< i h ii tin \«»v ix uoa w lien ne 

lutm til m J>o i murms an still *•! liiumg on tin u i , . , , . . i. , . t 1B 

t i I s« i ni< (1 to lx In < immi r to cii]<»v th< butt or Uh 

l^ 1 L 4 IS ' 1 ib< un foi In bid j u f r « i in id tin diploma of 

01 ItBT lil nr. V ot H PP»\ Itlu Muuun of , t ,imp,indim; nnmlitr ol tin Ai ulcm\ oi Sf lonroa 
Strabo md Pin m t sm ill i ,1 m*l on tin wuth , lt j ,, H Ul< j Ul {\ n pri moih v < u hi vs as appointed 


Louis XV 0 L 
1 Q 5 a most 


taaor of Genornl Chemistry in the faculty of 
hces at Montpellier, and in the »wno year he 


coist of \ fru i In lf»nu.»ii_; i > tin d »1i of Inin 
SituiUd m i’n < u if ol ( du.M, md is St p u ii« d 


pitilt oi ot i In nusti \ itSliisbomg 

( ) llinubrs \or\TlO\ u now miio 


l,v a stmt f, 01.1 i In nil ml on fin ln.u ll is,,, , mh lul „ 

mini imu ii u uui works on 

ibmit UO nuh- lo U md \2 m.I.s Iron' u.d h , ( ]u imM }( « u I|lto , Ml „| nm n , , ut Ktiglwh 
fsrRN' an, l M. >» Is <>t loilli in* < • 1 nil s . ,,, n . ) „ I , xim|ll , i „ m ,u„l,.n’« JlanMooK oj 

btaiitilul • ilk mil voolhn fvbn.s o| tin bn, t 1 ( /irniisfii/, 

trxtnn. Iniinons ,ml 1.1 ml , t u, ininiitutiu.il | „„( |« m ' mio.Ioi, ,1 by Uui,. sulum of 

Ulis islunl .onruiis t t muiplul ». 1. in h «»n , ,, ,, tll(lllt ,, I’lok mrs 

of Antoninus md V < mi md h»\i wind Horn J j 1 » j u ^...i,. „„.i i»,n ■ 1 1 <r l< ulllti u 


W ill i ui on lb «n In lloliMinn nriiMblhinr imjuiiim 


2° b V tl ': S V ,lls tl,( 1 I 1.11. 1 not • 1 <‘-i ia it i m t In on t ii il gnminK 

hpanifeh fcoldu m who hi lu t m id..i,tioiH l ill i , ( - lllllll p |, u douhhd fi,r oi .qmvalcnt 

With the J inks Hi Uk bill < i utuj y Inmnlxis • »i o\y n ( nUni, mi 1 )» 1 iiu hi h nnt, and 

GISUHARDT Tv um Pr n i>i i< n, m nnmiiit ft llnuum tin <tlnr mi ml < m i* rn lining umiUnre& 


cliunint*, was boin it nliiiT * on t li< ‘JM of ( \N < v i in tin I 
August 1 Mb, nnl ilnil in thd it!\ on tin Ibfh «»t < i rh o ll » niiiiifM i 
August 1 S 0 (» Vt lln oi bit in, hi mi Hint 

to fch< Politic loin h iol of ( ulhinln wlni lm 
attendant! it Probes »r \\ ililmTs ]♦ < tun ■< brsl O f 

awakol m Ln u i id \ i i^fi for .1mm li \ \H<i 1 < 

two y< irs’ riudeuc. in this town In ren* v<d| ^ 

to LcqiSic, whm lie itti »nh l tin lutur* of St 

Erdmann which pmn to haw mwlojud m lmn f l ^ 

an intsistihk pn-^iim for quiatiuin o' Mxculitiw , 

1114 i \ mm 1 itio: 

chemistry ....... n.db i..uh.i 


» w in t ihi* i h oidmaiy and 
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Hie biwmcsia of his fat In i wh<» w is i mnnuiai tin • j . * ,c 1 1 
of chemical product* but the rwimumcnts of ( mi , u y 

Vimmerct scuu to have km intinvlv repugnant to J . , t . |j (> 

bun, and in a has*v nioim nt oi p«iasion L< enlisted | 1 ^ 

(bomg mm m his twontu tl, v, ai) in a irKiinent of,. £ ’ u ,, (l| w , K 0,110 

chMaeura. 30- bo«,ur, louucl a military if. , • ■ , , NlUll A< J|n N o r 

* • ^*«PI><»rtabl« as a tommonal , m.i, m,l m the , suli.linn, \< .1, Ho, SO, 

tottrso of three months ht pur. ImsmIIiix d.s.bar^ / , X(I(l ( |f,0 


Ol (iltl ITI 

) null « 

KO 

k < i, no 

JIO M) r 


On harfit'» 
1 ortmuaj 
>1,0 
K b 0 
KHO 
NO,H 
*VOaH# 

C\BtO 


1.UWW Ut w^ctiimtu, , ,7 ,ir V 7 Hvai d-d At i tu \ud iPM Jf ( O a 

Md at once «tt out fn. lln iWwoiyof Oi.sK.i .,1 * , , HO,(;,H „0 C'.H.O 

where he worked uuchr lac big h buiienntcucU uc c i " 

for eighteen months In XSsi 8 iw arrived in Pam, in GhIiipUk fonnnli wc hivi ]inrjt<*d m lrehck 
where he wan cxjiibalJy welcomed by Dura n» >Itrt J tin symbols whose iq'mah nts arc rbinged. Each 
he gave lectures and instruction* in cbemn»tiy imb,H> 8 tcm oj uotitum 1 m« »idvantag«H, but Upon 
with Gberreul’a perrninaion, worked in the labora | tin wlioh vw art mclimki tx» agree ^itli Irefewor 
tory of the Jardin dca PI lute-J, where, m association M»Uu, that ‘tin ipn n‘ion to be Oomudcsredte not 
with hia friend Cahoura^to whose memoir of G simply, wliat w in the alwtract the beat ingaft uf 
we ore indebted for many of the facts notioed m notation, l>ut wbat, considering all ’Hie pmpim* 
this artule), he commences lus important researches Btames of the science, poFvBewics ta 6 greatest 
on the essential oils. In 1844 he was apjiomted. advantage That system of aotation which is 

4 tes 



GERIZIM AND EBAL— GERMAN CATHOLICS* 


f on h latent with itself, and which lends itself their aversion to 
jTiont completely to the expression of the various form of industry 


±t ISAw 8 OERLAOHE, Era*** Constants, Babon be, 
been maintained, or may bo maintained, w there I a Wdt]Y( > oi tho provmce 0 f Luxemburg, m Belgium, 

^ “'"t* ! » « hum on tho 20th December 1785 8 In 1824, he 
SLi. x p for contmmu « to was elected M deputy from the provmce of Lmge to 
iuk> the syetein hitherto aih.pt, d I ^ B(W cbam W of tbe < g^tee General.’ At 

GERI'ZIM and E'JIAIj, two mountains u lo 1 th* tunc of the Revolution, G presided over the 
b rated in Scripture story 'liny are sop irate'd 1 committee appointed to revise the constitution, and 
from each other by a nuiou \ulhy about 200 w is head of the deputation sent to offer the crown 
yards wide, in which stands the town oi N&bulus, 1 to Pnnce Leopold of Saxe Coburg In 1831, he 
tho ancient Sheclum or by < bur, tin metropolis of | be cunt president of oongn as, and m that capacity 
the Samaritan sett 'lh« y nr* 1 ncaily apid in n < 1 1 \ ul the oitli « xai ted from the king by the 
nlLitudc, neither of ihem < \ue<lmg 700 or MM) k< 1 1 1 .institution, and tin following year was appointed 
above the level of tin \dliy, which, how eve i, h hrwt jmsidont of tlu *eourt ot cassation’ hi 1843, 
itself 1800 fiet above th< u < x 'tin view fiorn tlu tlic King corifcmd on him the title of baton Since 
top of Mount (1 , tlu south* in lull n wild to l»i I his diction ui deputy m lS2i, he has supported the 
among the hnext m 1‘ destine, embraeing, as it ('ithnhc ptrty, uul is now considered as one of thtar 
does, glimpse s of tho blue w iten ot tin Miditer | < lot f knelt rs (« lus also aujumd a literary repu 
ran can on tin west, tlu snow i ipp< d height i ot t iti«m r Jhe most important ot his works arc tlic 
Jlermon on tho ninth, md on tlu i i->t tin w ill i following jV* nanus sui b s i'hmu)* meats it itpportei 
of the Ti mw I old mu mount un , broke u by tlu ( o«r Jaur y dn Jhn/nnmt^ whub appiared between 
deep ill ft of the biooh fab bole ■ 1821 md 1824, uul wcie uhlussod to the king, 

lu all probability, Mount G, and nut tlu* nun llutom di Jtoi/nnnn (hi Ibn/i Ihn, iJcf>uut 1814 
hilloe k called Momli, on whie h Solomon ifte riv uels /a^/n<n JMO (IJiusseb-, IM'b, insides other w oiks 
built tho T«mpk, w is thr pl.u i wluic Abi ill im ol lot il mien st 

offn.d up Ins son IfcUL \h.ug Willi Mount I Ini, , <j|,'R>TA\ , San i town m til, smith west of the 

It w is also till sum of vo m, I ,ml mipi. hiv, , s ,, mil ()f ntn [ vK( , st ui(!» m lat 18" Iff 
con mony, m w Im h thi whole peoph ol I hi i. 1 tool. N * JoI , , { - w , b ,t„ ,t, ,1 shout 10 miles from 
part nftu iifflinil lh, I mil ui in ol.i.li. in , to 1 1 thl M ? ln tb( , ntr , ot a .Ustmt pioductiee m 
comm uid Mill, It Ain < , hi, If mu tlu in Ihi ot j,„ tt t , ltU c Its population is esti- 

the tijbis dood upon the elci Jixitn s ol tin <»m bill, . i + i- 
tlu list ou upu tl tlu subs ol tlu olhn,whih m tlu 

>allcy bi t vvt i n tin htMtis suriouudino tin »urul IdHMA^N BAJtVT See YiAbi 
aik, piuuuuiiu'l, ‘with lm"l 'on,,’ tlu hl.s.iucs UMAV (,,V'1H«)I,I( -s is tin name generally 

afl.vs toll., pi.lmmmu ol h. 1 1 « , and U„ ui. s, s t tl M , , tint li i .ucntlv spnj’g up 

ahx,d to llu ,„j„l oi ,t Aomslm, th. 1B (llI tll( „ f tho jl l)nnn Vathol.l 


ignculture, and, indeed, to any 
Population estimated at 15,000 


GERLACHB, Etienne Constantin, Babon be. 


Mmhna, tin ji minim <»t pi on dm « w is i- ttillovis 
They hrist tuuud tow uds < «» n/im ml pitumiutd 
the lrhssmu wiui«U[»on tin \ id ho 1 th d lliiou^el 
the ihicnt of tint hill lolhd buk tluu mill titiul 


- bk44i r !! 'i V r I 11 V; U r l i ^ most .onmoniy stxh tluuisilvis <W 

,sic.,t ,,r (ut lull mil,, t l.«k til. II iiiidtitud , lthllll , , Sn f„ „ th, ir u.mril pr.miples 
ms Amu, Ihui Imiiwig tow mis 1 hd th, \ th. (I ( -tiudupun thotestaut 


uttticd tho ( oi responding mdidution to wbuh th 


, . , , , , ,, jji (M um but miilifi in tluoi\ nui ruaetuc are 

tlilxs theio 1 1 itioncd iis|wm,h,l ill d,,p md sol „m f , tv1n „ (Il< ,| l., ot , stmts not do they wish to 
toms hi this w iv, dt. initm^ bhsiiii^ iu(leui*,. , -J u , , J 

tlu v went thuuub tin wlmh sun 4 In nuntju' A\ Inti \ < r micht lie tin deeper c irises of tho 
ot the cue mony (winch u t., be loiiml m th. -rtb , M( hlsl|l| t]l<l jnillKl i, lJ( Oe e isie>ll ed it W 18 the e\hl 
ch iptai ol ] Until, monte) mys only h. ,ms.s - , (lt Ull If olv<’,.itat Lr,y,s ln 1844, Ilishop 
th, luslnnwv o M ,]m,t,.m ,.f which tut is H it , Vlll(lWl n>i>( , Illt i <1 i spe, , .1 p.lgnm i«o u.,1 sennes 
molnhly Huso wo„ tnu. ly the i, y u . 1- im „f th, Ulw tll ‘ 1 1o ,, u t ,,Ud 1. y , onfessura and rctrns 

Id, usings, in, l m i) Im, In , u s, 1, , t, ,1 he tin "<*< • „ f „ n , lhl ‘ 1(1 ,« u lim; udl.il forth -i pi, .test 


* . , . r . , , . . . iimi'ji ul un tiiuy i um a uivn ui. ac^r 

th. Ijislonwv oypl in it, on >.f which tnl is Hit v , |1(ll(h n>i>( , Iut , <1 i s,«s . ,1 pilgnm i«o in 
molnhly Huso won mu. ly thceu . lum of tin lllH , a ' 1 l0 1n ,, u t .dull, y , onfessura a. 
Id, usings, uni in ij Im, In , i, s, h , t, ,1 he lh. it, i „ f , ln , 'llui piis’iului!; call,, l forth 


look on »ee e>unt ol the *n del iw. m^piiid 


l liun h 'Hum* h n t iiuiiu tbe design it ion (^athulic 
- i ♦ iim\ei *1 tie \ i<nm rude pe mb nt eongrega- 


, , -t lie ji , iimu o eviMiAt i uuiuHuiu'u jwii^i tut 7 iiaiu/, n- 

arnemu; a met V ,f T' ,v 1 1 n ‘. l,,u 10 11 , l 'pnest in Silesia, wlm haung ipi imdled with th© 

lirai dn turn At . 1. u P;.."d tlu S imu.t u.s, be ' mliU „ uhts hlHthttreh had been busp.ni led from 
permission of Ah Mini . tlu (m e t built j l-mph hu ofttt mi , AV „ ] mll£; ..tncniait Ronge 
on Mount u e m 1 to 1 1. it ■„ >»' Mlduss.,1 y pul, In kttu to B.shop Arnold., October 

oi gan is, d e mil pu.slhooil \n, tl o, h this ]st| thitl. h. cha, a, t- nsid the exhibition 
temple was destroyed bv llviia.ius ibout JW>. um tK . <olt , ls )(lo Utr V Kom.cs voue found a 
afte, the mount in. on w liu ). .ti s,.„d .ontii.md to , m( m th , nimds ot many Catliobcs, and 

he held saeriHl by the MmuUiis t w is to Mount , tmul by p rot , rt ants 

U that tho w uni m „t himme >• h nul whin sin A bholt 1 t ‘ 1I „ lllP% \ olH u , tho pubbeatmn of this 
smd to oui . uiour ut a in, ors nppu n | y j (’/irski i j.ru st at Si kncidemuhl, in Posen, 
(A« mount iiu, and y. siy tint ... J.nisjfr n m l < hul wu j (d flonj } th c Rooiaa fatholic Church, and 
place where men ought to worship fcuhw, lUtK x f lt .,)n of ‘ ChristmApos- 

a ( hnstian chm eh ... honour ot t o p tol.c Catholics.’ Cs,rsk. £>d Kongo were natuAuy 

bmlt on it wh.ch .lustmnn sunouudid with i (h to toBtdewey Ronge at last addwMed 

strong wrall to protect it aguust the w ilt I th, ^ t , u lovrtr ordlrs of the pn^hood, 

Hainan tans, who wire cyeu then i powerful and , l , . ^ „,n, lt .„ r „ ln the 


a umisuan emuc i , , ™,„ur m « . .p , - tol.c Catliobcs.’ Cs, rski and Kongo were natu*Uy 
bmlt on it wh.ch Justm.in sunouudid with , ^ , uto toBtdewey Ronge at last addressed 
strong wall to protect it miuist the i saults l th. eal b> tlu lowtr ordtrs of the priesthood, 

Hamantans, wlo wire eyeu then i »»>wcrfnl and llae thur mflueice m the 

important scot Um rums ot tins wall arc still ]lu , jnt ’ ^ „ crywUexe to hnak the power of the 
VAMlWo ’ e ourt of Koine, and pnestcraft ui general, through- 

GE'KKI, a considerable town of Africa, is situated out Gcnnany , to set up a national German Church 
in tho yfidan, in the district ot Sokoto, in lat 12° independent of Rome, **nd governed by councils 
2b N , and long V 9 10' E. It is surrounded by a ! and synexls , to abolish auricular confession, the 
will surmounted with pinnacles. Its inhabitants ; Latin mass, and the cebl>acy of the nneetsi and 
arc notorious for their thievish propensities, and for J to aim at liberty of conscience for alt Christiana, 
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t and perfect freedom for the religious education of 
I children 

The first congregation of the new church was 
formed at Schneidemlihl, and took the name of 
Christian Catholic The confession of faith, which 
was drawn up by Czcrski, differed little in point 
of doctnne from that of the Catholic Church The 
Holy Scnptuies and the JSitene Creed wort held to 
be file only standard* of Chnati&u faith, and woie 
to be understood in the sense pitont to tvoiy 
enlightened and pious Ctumtian Nothing was 
said against tln_ worship of saints and relit a, 
pilgrimages, rontcssiou, &c Hus Coui<*ssion of 
Sehnudomlihl gumd in my otliei tongu nations ns 
a ground woilv, though Home of them modified it 
m various ways, ami ixpicssid the him hn inoio 
definitely Tin m w H<<t ipwkly nun isol At 
the Ik ginning oi 1S4~ mor< than l hundud ton 
gregationa won m < vndi ncc Tin i »mgn gation 
which wisfouind it lire s) ui i notiu ihl« iiont ! 
the oonltssnm of faith vhuh it issm d diiwn up 
mu.hr the inlliumt nt lfimgt, who hid Iks m <1ioni n 
nronhci 'Jhis i nnt« s«ioii wimple t I> ffipirted 
from the dootnni md ntu il of the Uoin m C nholn 
church Th« Sf upturn wo lud down to 1 m ih« 
only juL of Chnstun faith mil no < \ti in il uitho 
nt\, it was uddid can Ik illowid to mtirtiii 
with tin tif« mti q u . tat ion of it 1 It* i*sintiilx 
of belief Wirt it qt m tad to t t< w doitmns hi In t 
ill God us tin <*!( dor ind Ci>\Liin>i <f tin wojld, 
and the Pith i ol ill nun, in ( bind n tin Sivnmi 
in tin llolv ^puit, the hol> f limtiin ( hunli tin 
foigiMiioss of sms and itu ul Jiti KiptHin uni 
the Lords S ippi i win In hi to hi tin on*y mkii 
nicnb Conlii in it ion w isutnmd hut most 1 1 tin 
ntijnnd piutui > pi uli u to tin Kmn m I itlnilu 
eburui wen j.iu n up 

The lit ul of honu tiling Ido uui< i rt hung f< ll t 'n 
first coimulot Oiiniin Citholnsw.isluld it I upsu 
Marth 22, ISPS and tluuhd by diputiea fioni 
many of tin hading i iii^n itimn, ntluM Mgnily 
mg then vullingm ss to dndi bv tin dm ions lint 
might ho funic to r iln pniiupl sot tin Biesl ui 
Confession wm nio'dlv ulopli d 'Jfi< mt* inn I i 
tion of Vnphm, tin only souik <»t ( hnnti m f*« In i, 
w as fi ft to tin fin i \d< iso of h ison, pi midi d md 
actuated by tin I linstun »d» i’ I otms ol Holdup 
were, to hi ud ipttxl to tin it quin mints id tun 
audpluc With i<g lid to clmn h go\i nmn nt, th 
council du J*ud in tiiourot tin pit bytmd uid 
synodal con*-titiitio»j r J fir i ongn g itions win to 
have the fiot < fiction ot ilutr ifi ind f lder-bip 

Thedfut of thmmion was to jiu litis* thi number 
of congregations w fin h by tin* * ml of I s | "1 mmuiitc <1 
to about .100 Nunihirs of fi uling ( dhobis, pio 
fetors and otlnrs, joined the mo\umiit md 
learned Prufr slant like Girvmus, looked upon it 
as a momentous (\cnt in tin history of Gtrmany 
Individual Protestant clergymen went o\«r to tin 
Ixxh , and all thus. Pint* stmts who, from dm-utis 
faction with tin state rhurch, had iomicd what ar< 
called ‘free’ or independent congriir it ions, r nti ml 
more or less into if litmus with it Tin fix al boards 
and magistracy .also shewed gnat favour to tin 
cause, and often support! d it by granting tin' use of , 
Protestant churches, and c\e n fluids 

But German Catholicism w as destined soon to find 1 
enemies both within and without- To say noth mg 
of orthodox Catholics, conservative Protestantism 
began to suspect it as an undermining ot religion m 
general, and dangerous to th* w chare of ‘church 
and state. 1 And as the movement fell in with the ‘ 
liberal tendencies of thl times in general, the 
governments took the alarm, and set themselves to > 
check its spread Saxony took the lead, and Prussia 
soon followed, in imposing vexatious, and even J 


tyrannical restrictions upon the ‘Dissidents,’ as 
they were styled by the authorities Xu Baden, 
they wore even denied tho rights of burghers, while 
Austria, pix* eminent m religious bigotry, sent them 
out of her territories. 

It was more, how over, internal disagreements than 
state persecutions that checked tho prosperity of 
German Catholicism, oh was to bo anticipated from 
, the wide djsi.np.mcy between the views of 0 jeers ki 
i ami tliosc oi fioim (Vi iSki and his adherents held 
Iclosily by the do< times and ritual of Rome, and ' 
} ib'uu il mu i easi\ i i ouii ssions, lay mg dow n more and 
moii ifi niutilv tin t>KKt ntml jiomts of lx. lief, such as 
| tin tliMiniy oi Christ, anil otht i ]>i>mlivo doctrines 
Roiiji’h pruty on tin. otlui li uid, approached hearer ! 
uid in ir« i to the Ihitioimhstx, and, leaving the 
pimimi ot ulignm nltoj/ethoi o< t upud themsedvw i 
with lin thinking tluoi us and di inooratii ul politics. 
This fid to liuuicimiH diugm mads hi tween con- j 
! gri ^ it ions md ifiiyyimn md dihcomagcd the 
spn id ni tin moxnunt When the set ondoouiicil j 
wun In Id in luilin in 1M7, the intoicsb had greatly ! 
ifidimd | 

AV In n lh< ltm it Hioiru of 1^18 bujvt, tho German I 
t itholns is w«Jl h oilier ImmIiih, liail free space 
ioi tin ii i \i 1 1 ioiih, wJiuli, howcvti, took mostly j 
a | >i il it k i! « In <u ion Souk additions wore made j 
to tin munlxi of tlio i ongn gut ioiim, especially in 
Vuxtna Umi^e wan utivi m traveling and 
pit if lun and /dthough Iiih fm thinking and inditl* 
i d t« ndi inns him iijmdiiUd by numbers of tho 
body, tin y ]»n doimn iti il m m my phvi m, and found 
i \ pr< urn in u mis ol pu bln ations, among others, 
in li in s ('fththtMi* of lfn I'lniHtvni Jidif/ton of Ji^tuion. 
md Sin II s Hoof of Joinjton Afla tho political 
itai lion hi t in, itiong mi asun h y\< ro taken against 
tin G» min) (’itlioln s Tin t tuly < nthusiasm of tho 
mux unnt ijtji'iMidly dud out, anil alter the disso 
Jntion oi tin J'junkturt piuluvuiuit, Kongo ritireil to 
I oudou, win ii hi h.is Hiuci i< sided The mdiudual 
f'on^n g itioiiM fuiff fmniul HiiJI continue to t ywi, 
tfioiii.li in i dipt i Hud < onditnm, < \< i pt m Austua, 
win i« tiny Jmi bun iltogrtlifi Mippriswd A 
uuiti in i w is In Id ii Kothinin 1SA(» at whnh it 
win piopoNi d to ionii m dli ini i with tin* Frqp 
< ouj’i. „ am ms j ui ni* « i oi iJissintuN fioJn the Pro 
t(‘'tui f iJhimIi, md a flat w is lixul tor but it | 
did noi im < 1 ‘*'inu tin n, Li nrian ( ' itJioJiusm has 
Ixiii npidly dimii.u liitig ill o\i i many, and nt 
tin f .nth i f nub tf nci oi IS5S tin h win only 42 
r< pn si nt itixs pn *f nt Gompau Kurnpr h (atnrhithie 
( l i JkthqiuHnt linu funtjni dn Neutrm Ztd (L cip 
I h"»i>) 

(.1 liMAN ( (»TsJS CousinK g< rm m, or first 
unisiiH an thosi who in r< 1 iti <] to i .w h otbu 
by thm t ithi r j ind uiothirH 1 tvui^. hull NistcxS i 
or brothers, or tin fithu oi inollnr of tin onu 
In nu r tin Fidxr or biotlui oi tin otfiu The 
trim lux no r« I ition to finniui, m tin H<*nsc of 
J i utoim , but i oijh » in»m flu Jjaim \/ord (/*•» taatiUA, 
wfiicli a^am i ih u\i<l fioni qmn*n, a young bud Oi 
bi am h t'oiionw gf ini m ur< , thiriioii, those who 
an tin htnUi oi b iiu h< x of tin mmi ti<e, and they 
lux in re dity dwa^s our grandfather m common. 

1 ( UtMAN (K KAX iSm Nojint »Sea 

1 (rLUMAN' PAST]., usfsl for fir ding birds such 
an Urkn thiusficH nightingale h, auri other singing* 
budH, (spnally thow whuh m their wild Statu 
fi<d i huffy upon inlets 1’akc 2 lbs pea- meal, 
lb ot HWiet almonds Han< hwl, L lb oi jfresh 
1 butter oi lard, 5 v/ rnoist sugar, f dr. of h^y 
saffron, and 3 eggs IxuJid liaitl Beat them into 
I a smooth jiasU*, using miffu mat water to give it the 
' consist* noo rupnred for granulating bypassing it 
J through a colander , then expose the granulated 
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paste to the air in a warm place until it J* quite ] were ahoken , and preparation was silently going on 
haul and dry If properly prepared and dried, it for a great and radical revolution, 
iv! 11 keep good in a dry place for a year or more j Kant, with whom the next period of Gherman 
GERMAN PHILOSOPHY When we speak t philosophy begins, thus found an age ready to receive 
of the philosophy of German}, we do not necesnanJy , rnipreasions- jwd, although the A ntik der 
imply that it differs from tin philosophy of any otlu r I l enmn/t (Critique of the Pure Reason) was at first 
country m luBitftt of tin. proi>lc ms it seeks to solve, | m danger of being overlooked, when a hearing Was 
any more than win n we compart the German clicm . OI,ri obtained, that and hw other critical works, 
jstry with that of Ennte m England To tharu >hicli, long preparation, appeared in rapid 
, tense German philosophy, nu ms nothing moie th m succession, eoinmmiu ated a profound impulse to the 
to point out tht pcaili ir path ih it Gti man think* rs ha * ntdn "world this arose i!ot more from the 
have follow* d, and tin d*gm ol success th it h is 1 «*>' fltv and the t omprcbi nsn entss of his researches, 
attended then mve&tig itions in king to answer! thin tiom the cm must inte tlnlt their aim fell ill 
those jkpceul itivc cj uc >tiom x\ hu li an unrh rstcKul to | "" dh tbi tendencies »>f tli* i'e Ihe exclusion *of 
foim the dom uti <•} philosophy, and wine h (cmoiu/uHllin^ diet it* d h> c ipm u or sontimcMit, the 
all nun, if they coin* in m\ ( ndc rstouel m thi^ nmntiiiimc **f tin independence of speculative 
Sense, Geririui philosophy* cl unis i high pi uc — > nupmy, the nfi ruuo ui ill the orctical speculation 
according to m tin (In login t \t li id iot almost > f° held ol i xjv 1 l* in < imssiblc to it, and the 

a centurv now, <. rnoi g* n< i il niftiest hi- he c n ! f b ' dum of the mold t lum lit to the highest and 

taken in tin < nl!i\ °tiou ol plulose phy m < o nu my ultiinite object of ill hnniiu mrb ixour, foim the 
than iKtxxheit, and ibstius. md dt . p spu ul item ! h ^dnig tints oj Jus philosophy whnh he recoin- 
has been dm fly i.pi.untc.l hy (Minim think* is jnxmhd toe ousnh i ition mon from its importance 

Tint tomihy h is thus mule up for tin giournl du i to mm uul soudy thin to philo-ophus He also 

lost by ( outiumiio to idiuie to the tiaditional foims ! * nt*it lined the hop. thit, thiough the euitical 
ol NclioJ ibtit plulo opliv dtn lluvbidb,uit..jsikui | u"|un\ mlo tin nitun ol tin luiinm mind, it might 
m Frame and J« n hud r i Ins *pr< idol plulosophu b* possible ton, mini. « mpm. i m md r itmiuihmi, 
culture was oniinduit with (In pni.ehim md h isu ihsin aud ^pintu diun uni ot ho philosophical 
adapt ition 01 tin (,< mini I m* u ig» to pio^c « ompo • opposite s, uni dieo\<i i se 1 1< i of < oujpiehensi\e 
Kifcion I'm thoudi i i i hint / < online <1 linns* LI in Ins j joint iphs to which ill philo- »phic il disjmte 3 might 
philosophy il wntnns to the I itiu uni I m in It I ithucd in the 4 resoit i his liopi was dianp 
liugiugis, Hu Thom win, ib.mt tin Hue turn , « P‘ ,int < d , imong < - i c iiim s, 1 m* ms* h mt sought 

hid In gun to t mploY tin uiotln l tongiu both m ' t° giounil th* «»h initiphysu ol tin m hocus on, a 
| uc ul* mu In tiumg and m willing, a pi utni whn Ji p^} 1 hology whn h it (It Ustul oil the bisia of that 
i wan evt.ruhd liy th* muiuions wmIui^s oi tin i metapliysu Ins h s, tin n w is \v inting lix the 
! Wolf Th. . \i> m^ioti ol I lum lit. i ilm. mil., ilxj.liv.'t hi.ui-m im . iti 1 ia..i\ in ant of unity 

last hall of tin 1 Sell e (oinpliUh i m nu ip itul | 1mI tb« se v* i d p uts ot pi do *i]»h\ K 1. Jtunluucl 

spin ul ition tiom tin tianmnlrt ot i hi iji idiom j w is the In t t*> point out this d* Lut uul see \At ism, 

and aloiusid. “I a ndi po. uc d htdituu tin rv ! ' * s « hul/i * J «*>**/* win, uni dogmatism III 

spring up i pliilosuph , wlm h n. iv d i in eonipuisoii Ibi wntincs ot 1 bithud uul otln rb, e imul on A 
with th it ol (lice* | w n with l In * i itn il ] ill 1 1 *»*> o] »h\ but not, it must 

I As li '* Mill tin n ul, In ( li u u t< nsti m e>i ( m nu m ' 1,1 »“*< - « <1 with uiv >' itMiu-s Itwa^Jnhto 

I philosophy i( m iy )• nmiilod tliit tin sy stun ( ' " b«> l"iind ol t) »u hi In hut o»imd in tin tut of { 

* ]>ut loi th liy n i« mi «n Ini hint I )* s. u it s in limn *« "«.s""iimt ^ th it i»»*..liiti pout *.} unity winch i 

1 and Npmosi in llol! uul, h d but litth inMiunn K mt * l ntnpn hid ilw .y pointi d to FlUito, . 

1 in Gi i in ui \ it tin (mu ol t In u ppiiimu ] (• i tollow uig out tl i pith on whidi hint hid entered, 

wu fauU* tint lu ( i\y ik« in d my loiisuhnbli Jdmuid tin li ill id. th m of Kant into ft com 
atti iition Tin (iniuiKiismot tin phdosopht i wlu* W« t. ulialnm l.y d* d uiug tin L.o to be, not only 
mounds ill know lid i on evpiinnu, uul nnkis tin i>. uei uni souicc ot kimwlidgi but th* *>nl> 
psydiolmy tin mulitoi ot n..tiph\su i ilhd lotth 1 11 dity, tin wmld biiiignurdy the nle as ami active 
tlu oppoHitum ot L. limit/ tin (ud (oiinintlut ni imb st itmm ot tin 1 «o Jit tin ego, bung and 
in nh au.pt. li m tin histoiy ot nudmi plnloso].h\ j knowing win nhntu il itv is it omc e ust< nee and 

and who it'Mii th* y mol nnpiils In (oiiinmni. itid I kiiowli dgi uul n tun a]>p* m<i only w the reflex 

- must bi lookuLupvoi \ Mi ii» itoi ot tin phdosopht. “tits d>s<>luti u 1 1 v it y 

Munt ml.iMii my \t th. s mi, tm . tin turn! um lit d I ^ »th tins idialisnt begin i 1 md of revolu- 
| deHtmus ot LcibmL s\ tnn tlm ol n.on ids „t i' tuuuiy ivitumiit ui the phdi>K.]Uii8mg minds 
pic id thli (h«,l in unm, md «r inn it* id s xu u «*f (uinuns which nrntrirted stiongly wiGi the 
' ratlnu g. md li\ ])othi i. (Inn uguluty istibhdud 1 ‘bn md sobi r spuifc of Kant *>y«tun followed 
piopositious lo inmiU this WuU *ndi ixom.d to m philosnphn d books ipm u*ed m shoals, 

! construct i t\d* m ot phih»<M»hj . ompl. te in ill us i nul tm a <]Uirtir of a century aiul more the interest 

puts as mpiu.d by tin lmms ot 1 ^i< m dom* slnrtil bv the public m gmerd But the 

| whidi, how* x*i lu st asuh puusdy those do. I nu t. ors that appe in d m the philosophical sky of 

i trines tlutfonned tin dnrut* i.stn s of laiimit/s f-ennanv vanished ior tht most put as suddenly 

philosophy flic gn it inline n i i\irus*d }.y \\ off ’ ^ t h« > hul bl ired forth Schilling wis the hwjt 

• u sht wu l*v tin wuli i m ul ition ot lus writing tint itt um d i gem ral mflm nee F H J icobi had 
1 md the multitude ot lus itwiphs md ulhuuits pK\i«»uslv reciUid attention to Spinosa, and Schel* 

! Wolf lmnself, liowcni outhnd lus f uuc, and the ling, lntiuemcd by the speculations of Spuuwo, 

] original philosophic mind in G. rmany w*nt to i » « ‘inerted the idedum of Ficute mtg what la called 

I wlecp lor a p* nod, dmiug whuh i sort ot Lehc /the philosophy of identity 1 This system net Out * 
I tu ism, without any tuudain. nt d i.nn.iph th* s 0 ongm-dU with the assertion that os Fichte edncca 

i * died philosophy of ‘common btiis C ’ p U y dent m , «du o out ot the ego, so by an inverse process the 

England and Fi uiu'inthe KSthc - hi une gtnerdiy , t^o may be educed out of natme, but that both 

j spread This penod howixer, was not without i forms of philosophising have their ground ill 

gicit intellectual exi it* mrntoi *»thei kinds Tcvotiy, as the identity of all oppo«lt<»^ 7 *oi 

reform in education, politics, and religious enlighten- the real and the ideal, of subject anil object, w 
'■ nunt, keenly Occupied mens minds, old customs mind nud matter In carrying out this ossettfou, 

| and as uciauouus, both lie fannl} and iwhtical life, Scheiling fixed upon intellectual mtmtKui as the 


* 
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kind of cognation alone corresponding to the absolute, was thus actively piroaceuted as a science* a com** 
or rather a« identical with and representing the ponding interest was taken in its history ; infant* 
absolute. The organ of^this intuition was called ltuas Germans who first sofcght to grapple with 
reason, and, as such, was opposed to the refltctiou the histoiy of philosophy aa a whole, and w throw 
erf the understanding, which was held to be quite light upon th< pt mcipiu departments of it W valuable 
incapable of taking cognition of the absolute The special treatises See l*imosoi>HY The rapid 
relation of the phenomenal world to the vbsoluto succession of systems one after another, add the 
was held to consist m this, tint the absolute it pro- 0U1 i\mquuHf» into wlrnh some of them ran, b*V<S 
sents itself m the multipliutv of arawes, step'* it is true, piodtued a lull m the interest taken in 
out of the state of mdirten ncc* into tint oi Mitioi spemlilnm , and to the foimei enthusiasm there has 
otfCC,* manifests itscli m k tilth luui,' So Taking miiu t*h*l a sk jitnul aversion to all spnuilativo 
Burial eases parti* nlnrlv ui futuial phdosophv, un|uir\ Still the influent o that philosophy h&* 
Sohelliiur tmlenvouied to ihmuivtril* the rxistuu e hid m ihvitinir u»l stiengthoning tho scientific 
of this identity ill the 1 mkt <»i non identity, md of muni ol G* runny, has been powerful and bouetieial; 
nonidintity m tin. mid-l ot uhntitv In thi^ md tin it an. few dt jurtments of iom aieh in which 
attempt how e^oi mitlur S* belli lg mu jus dis«. iph *» th* limt* ot tho philosophic fcimit miy not bo 
effected nun h hoi m mnh n duing and neck * tin 4 1 su n in 1 dupu and 111010 thoiough mode of 
experience and rtthctmu, tin *h»oi w is op* mil to j tn itnn nt 

i uucitul mod* of sj.» t ul itnm whuh m 11m t * vs< -> G HUMAN SILYTK, the name giv< n to an alloy 
lu«l little mote in i (nmni)ii with ‘■min* thin tin 'formed ot mpp*i f /uu iml imkil lb is \anabfe 
rump, so tint 111 tin *h imtnnuts <»t pmH\ n 1 1 m Us < .imposition an 01 ding to tin n iiuiraimnta of 
cion, and soml lift tin Mullin' pi do oplii «nl« *1 1 tlm urmul u tun 1 but miy b. nt it< *1 lor general 
degcuci ited mito 1 blind jropiiu h wlin_ to tin puiposn to 1 uusnd ol < oppt i "(10 /mo NO 0, ruoktil 
strangest abmatmns of 10111 mtn imii, lmnlui hi | in 0 this 1 .imposition n> \t i\ in ilh aide, huh* (ptiblu * 
oud tunh)n y to < )» »li m { ot hu,h polidi, md in ul\ ns whit* msilvn Thin 

The pluloj *pl \ ol lb 'il 01 \) took tin imo 1 , s ,1 to unit it» viU* r in utnh* whuh aro rolled 

eejioi il dm lion tint ut lnlit* uni Silullin in ,l «t m«i|m «1 md < 011m o in nil y mpuio ionaider» 

Hc^cl atti nqiud to *1* \. loji m loiiln .inquisition m ilh uhilif > Kv tikuur r n puts of copper, 

the miitiuU ol tin nit. d.« tud intuition on plun 1 of f , T ul ‘JO (1 of 1111 k« l, vu obtain a very 

Woids, tin to int, n md n!< 1 <•* tin inm.lt l*\ } , mt ltul dlo\ , m< \u c J\ int< mu in lx mty to silver 

thcdiihctn u h»_ n I in. 1 lit *<l r l l n In In >kc xt » 11 1 01 wiii di cum" md \iry thin rolling, 

loom hom tin 1 1. \ il» ut Uslnoi o* lndul^m r in in j L toiijn 1 nllo\ n toinnd of *opp»r parts, 

\udiidlid pin 0 f mi itul * oinbm \tion h* did md /Ul , •»-, j, vX t s , nn k. 1 JO puts, md tor casting* 

umt*nt lunihib null lln inbs.i h« n n ^ o, ne- d 1 ^j u iullouniL piopoitious m usul copper, fid 

tor thou umb n, 1 . 11 but s«»u ‘d * «n» tm | j, , 1U uid iopjn r, • uli *J0 j.aita Many 

ipiauhtiM llioiuht in i di h*lu In* *»\ 1 J h* | 1 foiinuU m in us. iumi; fiorn *ldl!cJeneo of 

* of tins ti m Mink ltd 1 mui-i 1 d in tin 1 r>|>iiii<»ii iiuomrst tin m unit u tui* ix us to tho best 

analjt'iiof all Ui < wbli Ind ^im d nimijtimn, I j>io]xn1ions 1 01 thui i.s^miIim opu itionn, usually, 
ami Uu pi»xfss or m. Hind < Ui^ists n in iking J | K ,\w m 1 tin mu is to obtuu i »il \ n v whiteness, 
udi (oiKiptioii ot if 1 l* Mini it it opj o ip,j iu ,j lua t jiropoi lion of m ill* ibildy 

and, (oinbinm^ v 1 li 111 s .)|»p>it. tlnis lx mm | r | h, dh»v numt not b« < nnfniimh rl with other 

tiinclnd iml ti*d>lid to nl\ m< 1» till In liu L|,,( ( u< Ji is Ylb d i, Hi it intn 1 nu til, and 

utan* *■ ‘I'hn lmtbo.l H * I NMtli.iduiiu j.r. uk k. 1 mIm 1, w lm li m iml u* subditnti s tor the 

1 01 ill* * , *n*h *\ wind to (iu\ out thnu li tin • | JIM < ,, mi in ml* < 1 tin In t of tin se is < mnpcwud 

whole tmld of pi do < ,»hv md diudid hi 1 \ d. m , t , ,,|>|k i /on link. I md 1 IittJ. 1< ,id , tin Set olid 
into tlu tin * t pi >\ tin < •- ol ii j( plnlo » p!i\ (i ,,j /in, t tm mtmn>n\, and so?m tunes bm- 

mdme md pinion. phv * t luuul , ninth mid tin thud of . opp. r hOO, nnkel 22 * 2 , 

\\ hih tin ssKtinm d>o\ • om id n l to n pnti\ /m , J7 this i 1 d ddh 1 oiiJ\ in jts proportions 
mu<h 1 ((udmnon- Inn m p o t. tint of I 1 , n.im Ui. ( umm mI\<( it Ii ih tin cuhiui ot highly 

lieiliait iq \ ' “ii ( ti < < ntr ti \ uo m op,.o itn 11 p,,i^l , d ‘■d\<r > md is uiv h xrd Tho coloui of 

to the ldiabsin *‘t I uht* .1 , l r. »1 1 .1 it.in.n in 1 , m u, ^d\< r In in » ho mar thd of tin precious 
complete Jiitu -foui-in t > th doimn mt s»< id u phd j xr , 4 1 j{ i< putnululy well adijittd foi pitting 
f^opuv , and win 11 AM Jj im uunnl lb rl ut, \1 h'lntlm by tin old piocc-ts of jolhng with silver, or 
with S< lullin^ and II _< l, w« I 1 m» d tin onl\ < q, inw.i t id now in filly urn d plfnesn of 
nun tint, iimc ilu <im* 1 kiln md lnJit(,< n In c N < 1 10 pi »tin ' , tin nhcmti^s ut Dial t thiniur 
1 1 iinn to catcnd.d iml pnu il imHiriu' 1 01 'be 4k poet »>J t il\.r c m 1 m hk< d, .md the m tides 
well nigh inninnerdd jeoducfnei of otln 1 Ihmk* n Jni |, lT , j,.,t Jubl* to tin *dj*«tiou ol tlu old 

ill tbM d* partnn nf tnouji >it. n 01 mdn id 1 il im nt j, tl1(H (J j p] xt on copp«i \ Jinli h ifjoii as the 

me oulv oi suond ry nnj.oitinu for tin d<i(!..p j ii u ,injiii lo \u ir oil w u unducd ijiparcnt by 

Incut of }>bilov*p]i\ t< 1 whoi* Noin ol ilu m [ , (> |mu 

Oticned up my in v 1 dmj J*«dh Him ucoccujmd \ H dl<.\s of the nature of Gcirnii sdvej- arc 
ciucily in dttuuunir 01 r-irnddbiu' oldei h\ >t* iu->, 1 ( .,»idi-« «1 wJu 11 bioudit m <outut with freo 

and applying tlnm to putiMilu dquitiiunts oj v lt ]c ( if ., ] OJ <xirnpl», wLtli the .a< ctn acid ooa- 
science, or in coni norn y with Hu dominant txim d in \ im nu j, uid m tin mUs of h id, (Uptw, 
philosophy of the d iv 'lo Him < itegor\ bdnin r ujdmckd thitaic thus toinud are jxuaonous, it IS 

the Kantian systems of knur and otlms, tin not < f p. dient to 11,. hj»<> .ns, disln s, Su , tompoied 

physical SfM collations ol Stdbns, Oke n, Hdiubert I ( ,\ ( f , r uun nlv* 1 

Sou , the various attempts to 1* ul bac k philosophy j | u f X b nt tr* whn h it is now used is very great 

to etopincal psychology, tin peculiar B]Mculat*vc ,, dud, and, combined with r h * tm depositing, it 
attempts o£ iy him ei inachei J ) W a gnu , > icht' ), u n the nx ans of add tig immensely t<> tho 
tho'yiHinger, A Trcndlenbnr^ Ac the dilh rent , „ vtnmal mdiwtry, th* m inufacturera “fdiirmingbam 
tendencies within the Tlegclnn -ahool , and butlj , < all d sh» timid supplying every quarter of the globe 
the position which Stfudhag latterly took up with ^^11 a ]>rof« 8 ion ot articles of ta»i^ ami mMll# m 
regard to bis own tiarher doUinus, and to the ; ^ i rw plate in Iwjautiful designs, and sg 

development given to them by other*. 1 genuine sil\u plate m beauty of appcarafwSc 

While philosophy during the last liaK century ^ German silver derives its name wom the fact that 
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it wa a first mode at Hddburehausen, in Germany, in a pungent volatile oil, hm a camphor-like smell, 
whore it was made by smelting the ores of the and— like catmint and valerian root— has great 
ith tals above-mentioned, and a Hin&ll proportion of attractiveness for cats. It is often used as a ster- 
irou oro also, tins last, boMrv or, i» very rarely used mitatory , and its powder snuffed into the nose 
now, although it uddfl to tlif silvery whitened of has proved very beneficial in cases of polypus^ — A 
the alloy, but it renders it more brittle species found in Cochin China {T t£*a\ is used 

OEKMAX TINUJER S.. \maikht tl " " “ * n f*' ““ “ ““ 

lrh RM A hi I A was the general name under which 
GERMANDER {Turn turn), t genus of plants tie Komins design ited not only great part of 
of the natuial order hrtUmUi , hiving the i ah x modi m Ge runny, but also a portion of Belgium 
tubuhu, . r » toothed md Hoimtunc Uhppiil, the! md the 1101 th ,uul northeastern districts of Gaul, 

tin two list hr mg*inore especially characterised os 
f Germania 1 ’nma' and 4 St < undo,’ while Germany 

ZL. piojin w is also called * Germ inin Magna,* ‘Oer- 

in inn 'J tans Khuuna ’ oi ‘ Germania Barbara . 1 
Mu boon Dins ol tin iigion comprehended under 
tin v ih^nnitions mui oh the \s < st, the Rhme 
and < i It 11 < ml, on the cist, the Vistula and 
j the < u pat hi iu Mount tins , on tlic south, the 
Dumlx md on the noith, the si i, which was 
) cL dnnhd by tin Cnnlman (Ticinoikkus (Jutland) 

*51 ^ into tin Gmioiii md tin Mu \k ( Baltn ) k is The 

litsi o uiiu ii< i hi loumitioTi \\ (th the history of 
v WW A/* 'tin people oi G with wliuh we. o< uquamted, 

w is tin ijipi ai mu ol w ulikr tubes of Cimbn 
l,,< ^ 1 ‘ oto/n s in tin 1 pit suit iStmnnark or Stino, 
^jjuf VI, J k w In i< llnv defined the Korn m consul Papinus, m 

)j lln v ♦ u 1 1 ► i i Mi Mti vars liter they again 

vP 'wj* ‘ Im< ln ^° < <*1 Iihio with tin Born m inns, but the 

JP le^ilt w is then grid diii it 1>\ Manns The 

i j, ™ n mu s <«i i in nit i d <4< rrn mui mo not si cm to have 

Q / /< him a]iju II limits m usi uuoug the people them 

s I , sihi irid it l juobiM tint tin Romms bor- 

fi i! ’* lowul thi in from the. G mis m t \ its m whoso lm- 

M SSSk *' * ui«a the word * l mm i loud i tv (hkc the Homeric 

a tffwiSsr' ^ "/ ir/ii'/i. 1 o > »d d till w u dmiit’), m ly jKMwibly 

^ ^ hiv* <i\ d t«» di sj mti this jh onk, whose habit 

flCIK \ it w i to uiompmv tl hi ittuk ou an enemy 

ggjm \ . h\ loud itu lln lun n win tin til St Germ in 

iBrIf jk*hL* ^ " j pi oph tint iiM^seil tlu Mum but otlui tube s 

s mu lollowid, md \ ht. n Julius ( imt o]ieiud his 
M nW G illn i imp ii ns [ >s j < ) Jn tound tin hnnnmc 

v IJ ' ii itn ns ol tin 1 1 1 ho i intis nnl Vuigioncsj ill 

jg ' Innh y v povisMOT. ol tin distiu (s Imuu, latwien the left 

1 A \ b ink oi tin Kliim md tin \ onus, while lit even 

, . e in oiinte i * il im il | uldiilu to the siij*reiria< y of 

OuuiftiHloi.oi Wo.Mls , w .|/- wnum »v <, HI | t ht |His,m ... A run 1 st us th. kuUrot tho 

«, niroUl, i. < ill mill pwl SiuvninU ..t tlu Muiomimii All tluu tnbeg 

win, howtvti, tin ell \ i< duied to siib]irtmn with 
eorolli with tin uppi i lip aii} shoil md bijnititt , • tin list ot <iuil while the Gncteii md Usipetes, 

the lower lip spit nl m ^ md tnlid tin st irm iis j a\ lu* li id ltnedid JJilnuin, am re 1 elnvtn together 

much *\soifcid 'IJh sjmns ui uunierotis, md I with the Su unbn uiosh tlu lUuni to thi it former 

vei} widedv ilisti ihuted V tew iu nitnes ot 1 tth ineiits )*v tlu victorious genei il, who for 

Britain J'lu (kiviMnN <{ <u \V r uc<i ( /’ ih,nnn j tin fii'st time (V> n c ) Jid a Roirian army into 

often touml on uumd wills lus ]nobdd\ 1 1 1 ms hmnu (jirmanj The quiet winch Orosar^s 

been mtioebu ed fiom the south ot Muojk' It is i [ \ utinis lnd m mred in tin Uhemsh district^ wa» 

am ill, il most slunbbv piimnul, with wnl_,i i 1 1 mi so Ruumsh disturbi d by thr Ueqietes and 

shape d en ati irn iso sen ito h i\«s, md w hulls of ‘*if\tiil ot the neighbouring tnl^es in the year 
alHAut three) Jirge reddish puiph tloweiN It i- ( ]i>ne tint Vugustus, who had hastened to Gaul 
bitten, Beunewliat uoniatu ml w is forunilv minh | on tin outbievk of elisturbancea saw that stringent 
used in medium, pirtuuUilv m i hi h of gout )t i measures must be adopteel to keep the Germans 

w is a pnnupil ingredient m i mtu funous gout | m eluek, and semt Drusus at the head of eight 

lmxhcino called Voitluiul fKtnJtr -Similu nudi legions into Germ my Tbe^ first stej> of tho Roman 
eiml Mrtuch were aseiibed to /’ Botn/s a sm ili gt mill was to <bg a canal (‘fisaa Drusiana *) irom 
annual spurns eommon «>n div hiiis m Gennaii} tin Rhine to tho \«sel, by whnh the Roman 
wutli aivm.atic fmgruu t \nd\illow llowem Wood l ilk \ s could sail from the heart of tho con tin ent 
G or Wood Sagf ( / SLorodoma) is i u rv common to the (Kean , and so successful were his measures, 
lb itisli plant, growing m diy bnshv or roe ky }d vccs th it in the course ot four campaigns he hod earned 
with oblong ovate v» r\ imuli wimkled Jt ms, and the Roman amis as far as the Albis (Elbe), subdued 
one aided rieemcs of jollowish white flow t»rs It is the Frisn, Batavi and Hiauu m tho north, and 
vtny bitter and slightly aromatic It is used in donated the Catti of the Mocnns (Maine) dm- 
Jemey instead of hojis — Water G {J f vordium), tnvta Drusus, who djed b b.c, began the mnt» 
a me British sneeies growing m wot meadows, has of forts, bridges, and roads which were completed 
a smell resembling that of garlic It had once a ami extended under succeeding commanders The 
great reputation m medicine.- O at Thyme {T attempt made by Varua, under the direction of 
a/aruM), a native of the south of Europe, abound? Augustus, to introduce the Roman provincial forms 
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of a&numstraiion into Germany, brought, Jiowevur, 
a sudden check to the advance and consolidation 
of Roman power, for the tribes of Central Ger- 
many, indignant at this attempted subversion of 
tlieir national institutions, ranged themselves under 
the leadership of Arnuuius, a clnef ot the Cluruau, 
who organised a general revolt. The result ot 
tins movement was the destruction at the fc>altus 
Teutotogiensis of the three legions commamhd 
by Varus, and the subsoepunt loss of all the 
Roman possessions between the Wesei and the 
Rhine. The news of this disastrous tuut Ihn w 
the city ot Rome into consfctrn ition Gerniauu us, 
who was sent forth m 14 a d to restou Romm 
suprero mv, would probabh lnvc mini w hull} sub 
jugated the Geimanu tubes had. lie not lneii 
recalled by Tibenus in tin midst of his victoins 
From tlin tune foith tlio Romms uismI th»u 
attempts to umqu* r tb rniany, uid contenti <1 tin m 
selves with rijHlhmr t he mtursions whu h the tnln 
made on their iiontuie, nul « mb ivuunug bv tin it 
iniluuiLC to fostr i the uiRstim (list mb nuts vv hn li 
were pu pi tu illy genu vUd through the uubitnm 
and paluusy oi m il huhrs hii« 1i is Auniuius, 
Marbodius, and the Goth (.’atuihli Altir tin 
murder of Aiinmiux by Ins own ptoph tin powu 
of the Chcrusci dor lined, wluh tin* l ongobudi md \ 
Oatti hi gun to ism rt a luogmsid pnpouduuiM 
among tin ru lglibounni tidxs Ok iniom il un mm 
ters took pint lutwun tlm pioph of ( < nti il 
Germany and tho it gums who pmnhd tin will 
protictid Rom m hound u> 1 n< , wlmh i \h nihd 
nom the Rhnn to th '1 umu , and fnnn tlu in • to 
the JDanulx md fiom turn to turn tin Ritiui 
and o th u warlike tiibia ot tin north md muth 
westg who, hki tin m had 1m on In ought into puli il 
dept nth m e on tin* lSoui imm i il toimidibl* 
insurrection but attii liujm bid r« stoiid oi.li i 
aud atrengthiuid tin tort-, p< u* run mud midis 
tuibedm th< north till tin Ixgiimin r of tin Id i , 
while, with tin iviijition of tin binjmnuv u u ol 
the Morcomamu and l^uidi undu Aim Jon \nto 
mnus iu tin* y« u lbG v i> , tin n w is a -imilir 
alienee of liostilitns m tin south Rif with tin 
&I l tin tun of vv n timnd, md tin Jlmiiun \um 
now LomjH Ui d to di < ml t 1m ir on n < mpm bom tin 
inroads ot tin nunu rous (itiminu tidix /on mo t 
among whom stood tin povuitul i otib di i n u i ot 
the kit i mini md lr*nh» Jn tin n ti uk billow id 
during tin in \t two « uitui u mu m — ivo hoi »h s ol 
the Yand ds, Su< \ i Mil ill Gorin md Rmgobmn, 
who soon lormed /oi tlu-insclu s st it< s »ud pnn » 
palitu b on tin nuih oi tin old Jb»ui m pi oum « 
From this piriod till tin i tablidun. nt of tin 
Western tmpiu m tin jm non ot ( h ub mijin tin 
history of <Tennan\ is a blink , Imt tin* condition ot 
the < ountry w hi u In uiUiol on tin pusio sion of 
his German pitrtm *u \ tin Mid tint Mm* tin utin I 
most of tht Rom in- tin hs M *r trills hid hf<om< 
gradually absoibi d in the 1 tiger, for on his ae* msion 
the land was hi Id b} a b \v gr< vt nation * onI> , ns 1 1»* 
ftaxoiw, Frisians, Frinks, Suabians, and lUvamns, 
whose leaders exerus«d maungn j»ovv»i withiu 
their own territories, and in return for militirj 
services, parcelled out th« ir 1 tods to tlu.ii b How * ru 
The knowledge which wi posw«s of tin. luhits 
and government of the anti< nt Germans is piiiu* 
pally derived from the Oommcntarus of Caesar, and 
the 4 Germania 9 of Tacitus , md imptrfr ct as tin ae 
sources of information are, they are intimtdy bss 
contradictory tlian the subw quint records of the 
earliest Christian times Act ording to the Roman 
historians, the Germans a i*s>p1c of hii^b 

stature, fair complexion, and red or yellow hair, 
endowed with great bodily strength, and distm 
gushed for an indomitable love of liberty The 


men delighted in active exercises and the perils of 
war, and the women, whose chastity was without 
reproat h, wire held in high esteem Each master of 
a familv had absolute power over those of lus 
household Their habitations worn generally sops* 
rite, and surrounded by thou several stalls and 
garners, tor dthmiyh thuo vvwe villams whose 
inhabiting made ojinmon use of the fields and 
woods vuriouudim; tlum, tin Genmuis seem to 
have incurred molited and di tubed dwellings to 
aggiorati s ttlimmtfl Towns 4 iml utics they long 
uuardid with ivir-nm an nnmn il to ]>ersoDM 
frudmn Jn logud to tluur pohtu al mgamsatiou, 
it would vj»pi n that m viuil village ioimcnl a 
4 hundi i d, ? si v u d liundii ils oui * g ui,* uid several 
gum one tube Jn i uli tube tin peopli were 
divided into fom ilassos nobUs, inemen, freod- 
nu n m v 4 e»s iK md si ia i m The king or i hud wan 
(lutidiiom iinong the liobb s , but hn povvoi was 
vi i\ limit id, md tlu uoviiuiniut oi the so vend 
tula \ seems to hi\i bun duuotiatu rather than 
luou u< liu d 

'flu iib.ion of flu (luro ms, wlmh is shrouded 
in gn it obsiuritv, jiointM, liki then languagi, to 
tin n iistirn oiigm mil was basul upon Asiatic 
mvtlis ot tin ui it ion of the wmld, and the exist- 
him of go«ls lining tin tonus and attnbutiH of 
a pi i fnt liuminit} Tliini lomiptions of these 
iMvthual b« urns who modifnd b\ tin lotal loltmr 
mg wlmh tin \ ioiiml tnuu ussm ution with mw 
so in - uid through tht Janie of turn , and heneo 
tlu diiruuit ti iln s hid all tin it hjmh ul gods or 
d< inigoiN vsiio win often Umu own leaders or 
ilihf to whom tie attubutis of tlu god to wliosq 
woi-hip 1 1n > W'ti most jurtid weie asi ribed It 
is gem rally hud tint tin Giriiuuis hid neither 
timplis nor ititiuH Roth tannr and Tautus 
ixpusly i Hi i in this, but it i mind bi icgatdid 
iw litii illy tnu toi luutus liiinsi II mentions a 
hmpl< of i porbbss laid ui i imong tin Marsians , 
md it. i Jit»i }m uofl w< Imd (hiiitiin mission 
mis i \lioitmg tin (bill) m i to i li iii'm tin it pig ill 
i'inphs into ( hnsli m / Jmn hi s w lull \v» tlio n ul 
ot tin <h it< uit ion of pn to mIoIm JSf vi rtlu less, 
tin ob ion ot tin Giiiums w m m ( unl\ larmil 
on in tin op« ii iu in ^rov<- uul I ousts, and 
on Im at In an l mount no- \itliougli t prnhtly 
old* i al < '.istid inioinr tin (film ins, j(t < m k 
iiiistiroi i Jiousi lnild |Mifornnd n b^ioiih hi rvn f » 
lot hmisili md his t umly within ins own home 
st< ul \ know h o oi of tin will of the gods md 
ilu < volts ot tin futiiii w is nought l>v divina 
turn iioiii oIjm rv itioiiH ol Uu th^ht ot buds, tlio 
nulling ot wit im md otli i similar sign , w th« 
ndt i )»n t aioii ol whu li wonn n vv< u thought to 1>«> 
(spdiillv nkillid lx Inf in k fid m< lib*, and in 
m ibodi ill' r «leith for thou who liul ibsirvod 
>vl 1I in tin Jib, \ an <hin k, nd ihm*ii/ tlu (ier 
nuuiu nos, vvli«< h i 1 i i-dion * ftitli m ritribu- 
tnt ju In , wJiiM v\v i j tiny tuluvid would^bo 
isbnd'd o\ir tin gods 1 » \ r involving tliuu m tx 
umvH'ul mnilul itmg (onthet i tlu juunshincut 
I if tin i* «vd (bids ilt< i wliuh a new wmbl 
w w to anse u mu d b\ a jmn and piificfcruco 
ot gods Jn .uhidion b* tin login r duties, the 
Ginn ms jxophd (v*ry portion of sptici wjfch a 
< ] i-h of Mihoriliinti bungs who pi evaded the 
earth ur, jtmI witir, in tin (thuja of ilvis, nixes, 
kobokU, dw irfn, and gwutn , wluli jSomes and 
\ dp urns stood ij>nt ir«im eitVr grade of Mpintu&l 
ixistmu as tin it piuscntatm* ot destiny like the 
Moirae and l'arca of tht f.rcck a and Romans*— See 
Kuhn, Zur uUrMni Ouith d mdogennan, Vdlker 
(Ilcrhn, ISW) , \\ acker nagel, Fammenleben d, 
ituinsn (Frubi i&46) , Gibbon’a Decline and Fail of 
die Homan Hmjnre , Grimm, Deutsche MyfhoLoyie 
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(1841), Muller, Oesch. vnd SytUUa d, atideuisch i The victories thug achieved 'were to here been 
Itrhinon (1844) j followed up m the succeeding years, but Tibenug, 

GKKMA'fflCtrS OiERAU, a distinguished jealous of hi# glory, recalled him, and feigning 
Roman general, hi longing to the imiM rial family, w as good-will, bestowed upon him the honour of a 
the non of N<ro Claudius Humus, .and of Antoni i, | tnumph, in winch rhuBnelda appeared among the 
daughter of Maik Antony and nieu* of Augustus <*ptivca To rid himself of G, whose popularity 
He vi h bom 15 v. < , in the month of htptuuha *< nit>cl to render him dangerous, Menus sent 
in accordant* with tin desrto of Augustus, who lllIJ h ni 17 ai», with extensive authority, to settle 
had pun thought of nuking him ins successor, In n ’^ urs 111 ^ht hast, at the same timo appointing 
w m adopt, d in tin >. u t a i» l»\ 'iibiuus, whom j ‘mo vice roy of .Syr. i, whose haughty and dcsgptw 
lie m eompamed m tli Mir wagi.l against th. <hiricfcu t vuywhi ic < ountcracted the influence of 
Paimomans and Dilimtmm, foi tin puipo-m if G* mi uncus G du d ut Lpulaplime, near Antioch, ' 
wdirmg thr Gi rm m imutu ih iftn tin d. 1. it oi ^li Octokr, 19 x i> , piobably of poison He was 
Y tu us After Juiwnr' bnii com- ul in 12 a i>, In w is rplv 1 mu ntid both by tin inhabitants of the pro 
appointed in thi hdlow in * v u to tin lomnimd '»'«“* luJ tlj i oiti/uis of Rome, wluthci hifl ashes 
ol the eighth lioih on flu f a hi ii< On the di ith «d "< lf <«mveyul, md dt posited by his wife Agnppm* 
Augustus, Hi u a, Jj , tin snli'n is 1 . Milted, diiuiiid “'tin niauKoli um of Augustus Agrippina herself 
mg login r piy, art* shoili r ]« u.»d of wivm H 11l<1 two »t In l sons vun put to diatli, by order 
hustemd Jinn Hull (wh.i. in hippiiud to h« it , «'» Tiberius, In r tlind mn t diguh, was spared * 
the turn) to )• iriiinl Ilnur ,d thin duty r I In | °t tin thro diughters uho riumusI thur fathei, 

sold urn, who ilinr. t idolmd him Jm Iim h ink rid Xgiippiu*- bet mu h riinaxkibli tor her vices as 
gem ioiih disposition ui^id him t«> si ia upon tin i hi i uiitlnr hid bun f «i lui virtues Resides hm 

HKpri me povw i G, Jimvini, \ is iu< ipibk m 1 M ,lf mini gmiriMnp, G was ii.nspicnoiw for his 

tu u hi r \ uni .1. fluid tint hi would nth r du j m i^n uuimtv , b.mvohucc, hncl\ t ultuic <1 under 

thm fount hi dl<_mut H< hovwv.i, gi inti d I lt unbriL, and pusonil pnnt\ of lih He wrote 

thi ii th minds, though Ins \ I 1 mn i, j sc \t i d vvniks ot a llntoui it i h u u ttr, which b*i\e 

tumtlv in iss u rc d th« /,n<l. idu it ne lit (. 1 b« » n lost , but oMns put tu \1 umks \u possess an 

now ltd tin legitim ovti tin hium bi low \\ < s. I, « P 1 *- 1 l,u » i \ « isnm ot tin Phn unuumt ot Vi at us, and 

dt u kid tin M n s i dmini: i not turn d U stn il, urd ( 11 ^unutsol aw k ot tin sum thuutti, entitled 

d«stio>ul tlu n nkbiiKd ti mph ot I mt in i In ! or putsftta tompihd lrom Greek 

Ki a i), In mi.li i si t oiid min id mt„ i.umun sounis (, h h i iry n uinns w» u lust jiublibhed 

l*i mtt ding from Mi t/ into tin tounti> ot tin fitti 1 d * ? “]o in in U 7 1 Tlu litist uhtwm is that of 

he ih sti o\ul tin u (Inii i*»\vn ot M it liuin (M ub ti, 1 Hu 111 it 1 lie t u l ot Ins i'lr ulitis (/ mu h, lhdl) 

mu It udi iisl« i w ) lui btiiim tlu intiu inhibit I ( r ] RMA'NO, Svs, i beiutitiil ami ]»iospirotis 

nuts \<»un ' ind old On hm uturii, Ins issmt town « »t Lt il\ u llu itul it tin base t»f Jllontc 

jitn • wm wiiplui. I bi tin nub u-. nluis ot S. _^»sh s < 1 lslUM 1U tin pioMiici of 1 1 n i di Lavoro? fflnrUt 

(tlwiys i linn dl\ ol tlu h«unui ), wln» w is j ",() m j], H north ninth wist oi \ iph s It ton tains 

iti sii gnl iu lus >u in 1 i\v \nnrimis, th» lonijinror h uulboiiu publu tdituts ind is hiurouiuJi il by the 

ot A irus 1 lm w i il oin i gi'in uni Mm m hi r umnn, of nimuimi nts uiid In ildiriL.s oE high antn 

tin In roii wit. ol \ni.miu till into tin h unis „t ! (Jini , u , it i, limit on tin sit< and from 

tlu homm niu I \* nuiiiiK l.mtmig with im i ' ihi nuns of tlu am n nfc V.lsc i m tow n Cunnum, oi 
| md sh.mu , now um . d tin ( lu nn i md ill l In ,( t i 1 lu prinupil nunsot th. me ic nt \ ohemu 

j uugiiboiirnu Enin -i to w u o n t<*ii-miu m < , j p, j 10 ,1 n, t niornmu nt upjinsi il to hue buna 

| i otinm in id r tliml i imp u n II dm Id In 111111,1.4 m nnphitlu itu md 1 1. m]»h 1 he hint is 

into thic < ilmui.iu '\ lu mimbo.li of llu mt m* i 1 H o\\ (inph«\ ( d is 1 1 huu h it u 1 siju ire building, 

w. 1 lui hv ( .um tlu mi h tlu i mntiv ol Hu in the i«pm ot 1 (,iu k . 10^, oustim tul with cnof 

Ti in t* u tin ill ill v uiid. * m« »t Jit t r > 1 1 il ii« In d j tuoti 1 -* squuul liloiks of » tom on tin ( 1 y< lopcan 

Uum^li h . 0 iml wlul. (. Inm-. Il sal.. I with . i ,,,1. | .n f ollu lt H < ill. ,1 the Church 

JJu ttbii.il Ii t'n /md. i 1 1 mt. tin Miiinm (h an tlu (.hrniliv, 01 Ctu f l lie stiond must have 

and pimudul lip tlu I.vu I m-s w In u lie j'.im - l j ] )t , n i m igmtitt nt building, uni it is still m a state 
tin olmr Mu uiiiti d ilim "ii now 1 ml w ist. 0 f j *? , -,t i \ itum sutlnnnt to convt v an uka of its 
the umutiy in tlu mi hlnurhood ot tlu It utobmg | ongmal v ist pioportions Tin third adjoining the 
loust jumti did mlo it looms d. j.ths, md . miplntlu itu, wh juolubh built ia conjunction 

gUhiim up the bom, ot \ uus ml Ins h^ioru I witli it, it tlu cost ot the Volnu.m matron, Htoidia 

whwh hid Jim bl» u hum time im s, x loi U \m .Quiilrdiih imntiomd by Vhm The Benedictine 
iunnd Hum with sol. um lmi.nl honour ^ i m.m iski\ of Monk ( ' ismo, it a couple of miW 
. ^ itti a y p uned b\ \immms lmlim d (i to nnki i^lmtuiu tiom Sin II, is one of the rnont renowned 
j musty litu it, dmni<' win h lu lost pirt ol his tint , uligmus iommumties of Lm ope Ita foundation 
I matimiKst 1 ’mm, who utn iltd bv Jiml, we j by St Hem diet dull* from 520 It contains one of 

, tumd stun lows at tlu binds ot tlu our tun r tllt 1I1((st l K mitilul church* s ot Italv, an txtenaiv© 

I Germuis JUfoictht tliitot UKLO mshlU which t. bbiu\, md i cedh ction of the mo»t precious docu- 
| had lmilt in Hit ivn, was upuppid. In was iteih.d | mi nt , ( ,f the middle ages m it« valuable archives 
| ovti the Rhine m hr i o bv mwsottm b.hagu.i j rhiMlrntm t sunouuding ban G w highly cultivated, 
montot t ho n.cnth uipund lmtiiss of Vhs«», ..n imlbiautitul Pop about 800(> 
tlu Lippi* lhe Juimms wue n pulsed aiid the 1 . 

fumiaL mounil in the foust ot liiitobmc which L r It u \ A S, br, formerly the seat of the fipts*- 
tliev had throw u dou n, w is m un t r. . ted H now g rov ^ninieut of the iticient diocese of Cornwall^ 

' sack d with his llut aguu into the Lins, pressed L u i:Hud, now a small village m the county of Com- 

! iorwaid to the Wt&ei which he cn>s>cd, and com "' ll [ It stands on the dope of a lull, on a brunch 

| pletoly ovcitlu ew* \rimmus m two b ittles Never ot ^ht river Lynher, 10 mileb «abo\ e Plymouth SaUiid, 
thelv ss, ho 4 dctci tuined to return and on Ins wav vnd _1 miles east south cast of Bodmin ^ It is notable 
again lost the grantor pirt ot Ins deet in a gieat l' 11 1 ! I or ^ ^ me I^ r r iS ? w^hich has an excel- 

| stoirn In onlor to prevent this event lrom giving itnt Norman west frokit, and the towers of which 

1 < mirage to the Germans, he once more, m the same are hiui g iv y and fe ™ Top (1801) SS27 

yea^ miuhed into the country of the Marsi, and GKRMANTOWNT, formerly a post-borough of * 

despatched his lieutenant, 8ilms, agamst the Cattu North America, in the state of Pennsylvania, about 
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^ milc3 north north*we#t of Philadelphia, within the 
chartered hunts of which city it was included in 
IBM. See article Pro ai>fu»hlg 

GERMANY/ from Lat German ta (q v ), w the 
English name of the country which the natn os cal] 
Deutschland, and the French EAllcmigne bee 
ALKJffaNNL It occupies the centra! portions of 
Europe, and extends from G" 20' t* 20* l(f K long , 
and from 4 )“ 5' to 54 f *12 N lat It is bound* d on 
the N by the Gtvmah 0* c an, the Danish Peninsula, 
and tin Baltic, on the E h\ tin i \ti i Germanic 
provinces of Prussn ami \u*tni (\i/, 1 *iu*m.i 1 
Proper and Posen, Gain it, llunguv iml Cioitml, I 
and bv Russian Poluid, mi tin s In flic \dnatic 1 
Sea, Italy, and isw it/erlaud mil on tin \\ 1>\ b mm * , 
Belgium, nid tin NtthuliinU J Ik populitiun ot i 
Gormativ Prop*r is about niKMMWM) Its mi is' 
estimated at JSO(KH) s<pi m mil* i oi ihout y \ t)i 1 
of that of ill huiojH 'Du oust lim me isim 
about 7d0 imh s md tin entin bound u} lin< client 
27^0 miles G is coni]K»std ot m i„ njutmu ot 
(idler*, nt h { r» in numb* O wh li is itui m 
M}>ooiaUy tre did of undo tin ir lihputive lit ids 
will only hi noticed 11 tin pic sent irtnh m t 
Ut as thi\ m\fiiill\ tonu puts <»t the G* ni) m 
( *mie <]< nil inn 

(in follow mg li't gives tin niiin m tlnst eon 
i* delate d st it< ■» with tin imouid ot tin < *mt moit 
ot nun whn)j * i h is hound to iniiu li I m utoid 
auo with tin iati of it ]> puldmnilo tin h *h i d 
aruij 'I he. jiooul itmns uni in no* tin Mdtewill 
bo found uml' i Jump* ^midiN and mnli i tin 
lu id of ( u li p < . ilb ! 


Jb rapin' of \n tr. » ml.inninv 1 r* 1 1 1 Irt* 7 I 

flhi U*m* of 1 (U^i i, i v Iumu ut i i um i 1 r»»pt r 
UTlil ] Ofil II M l p ( ) | 

* kingdom of Havun », ‘1 IH ! 

* u NiVitl >l) i > j 

/» » llnnovir , ' 

4 1 \\ lift* mill !*£, .. t 1 

Grand l)in hv of J 1 nit u H hi 7 • 

llectcinvi* of 11* his* *♦ 4 *» * 

Grand Duchy **f M« »**• ini' J 

• * «.kl« ulmi mI wmn *» , 

* u Mu KK »hm*r sin hi/ 1 In 1 

n n (Ulinliur., I 7-**» 

» u 1 u\i nihum mill i 1111 hurt* * , in 1 

> tt S\At Wumu hhui mi, in 

I >m l»y of N ihm i h li s i 

* lllllllMI |f 1 * 4 I I | 

•> llolMi m Ltmnbui, u «>n 1 

v » si\c ar* i tn i < n 1 *M I j 

» f Sam 1 obillY IfilJui 1 W I 

* * -.nil Vlurhmv I (i Jl 1 

* n Anil ill 1 ) 1**111 kotlun, 14V i 

* v \nhiiU U rnlnnv t li, ! 

Frincipallti of v. <n-l ur Uiiclo’«*nf|f tl'i I 

h sihwto /‘mi n s null r<»h»n*f n, 7 J ' 

v • 1 IpjlL In Ull )M ] i ' 

r / S j, njinhnt 4 I ijipf, In) 1 

f K >ni-j (fOil I iru »71 

* * Km** Ymn^ei 1 rw ) 1,0 j 

9 • a "U itl< ( {.K Ml*) I 

* f IikIiI iiv ^ m, st ’ 

Tamdgm* uti. of Hcs*f t l 

torm City oi 1 rankfui t on the 

® * Hum bury, 2 Uti 1 

f » ltn m«*n, “4J > 

* » IniboiL, 1 

Be&idts the above polit il dnisjons tlnn m ' 
certain distinctive appellations ipplud todjHuuit 1 
parts of G, which have been dtnvtd either from j 
the llamas- and settlements of the ancient Germanic j 
tnbes, or from the circles and ot a r gr* at Mil>dn ision 
of the old empire. Thus the narrn of ‘ hw- abia 1 ia still j 
applied m common Jiarlance to the districts cm 
bracing the greater part otlWurteralwra, Southern 
Badesv South-western Bavaria, and Hohenzolleru , 

* Francom*/ to the Maine districts of Bamberg, 
Sdiwemfurt, and Wteborg, *tho Palatinate/ to 
. • For lstest iniormaUoin, 


Rhenish Bavaria amt the north of Baden, Hho 


mgia/ to the districts lung lad ween the Upper 

50 .vie and the W uto, as Saxo Weimar* Ao* ; 
‘LuRatia/ to the e istoiii put of Saxony , 4 East 
Iiicslund, to tin countiv lntwuntht I»wrta WcsOT 
and Em* and * Wtstpliaha, tc* tin distnet extoudmg 
latwpcn b*vur Nixony, tin Is t tin i lands, Thuringia,, 
uid !Hi s^e, to the (iirnmu 0*ein 

hnu tittle oi tin populdion *»f thi>4 (ouutry aio 
ot tin iwn< ill* cl in English lnrnniis, m French 
AlUniiiuK but b\ tJic ]x >j*K tJictnMluri Diut^lu* 

I in turn lhuts* h m (Jotim thtui(i>k % »u O H, 
<«<t * {wti* (Dituus'd into fhitit s< if*), is diimd 
fiom tin* Gothic fmhst ttiki v ** tin tub r jieoplo, and 
tin ii tori me mt niii'iinlh tin pojmhi luigunge, 

01 in tin iiuiuth ot tin haimd tin Milgir tongue 
lu tin IJth viol J >1 ii (intiui** it Ik i mm th\at*d 
into lin i< < « pt * *1 «l* viiiru if ion both oi tills Mid* 

pic id ioiijm mil oi tin) i **< tiiat H|k alt it 

Iln wlml populdion ot tin (min ui Federal 
^Ldcs cinonntcd, d tin clone ot tS»7 is nhnwii by 
tin (in iim oi th it v* u, to tipwmcD ot 4i (MMIOOt) 
Iln most dtu < I \ jm o]>h i] di 1 1 it j -i w t « tlictii ibout 
lin iiti*H oi I ni li ini 1 i inlvluit on llic -M ime, 
wild* tin meet vpus<l\ pi op)d) w« lot host *>f S tin 
lima did tin I Mol md t 1 u mtlm gc m i dl\ When 
consul i<d lin ml to on nil th pupid it ion of G 
m i\ Im iln uli d i *ollo \ * tic) in in •, {(>,01 )(),()()( > , 

5 1 ivoiii ins 7 DIOOO Kom inniiiM, r > »0 (MO , t«i*«rh '4 

m«l \i im in ins, (>000 I< w itMlouo 'Iln (iinnaim 
ulnnl ot In divnlid into Hi di mid Low Oil 
uiuis, th* phi i « olo \ i it 1h* fomu t lathe c ulti 
\*t*d 1 m ii l t it ill tin < «m ni in Hide n, tlutctf 
tin l*tl*i liiinv ii i J'tutt f it nt* ft, \* i poiu n in the 
n**rth ind imitti w»st 1 h* SI l\m inns ai< iouml 
* In* ti * in \u , *nt, Ihussii,, i ml Sc\<m* ami admit 
or Iv mg d iidol into i inn tin in mni Hmthun 
bivmh let ill* fmimi b< Jon/ th* ( /< < Im * of 
Poll* inn Mount iid Ml* n (In ‘Wend*/ of 
PlUhllll IihiC*, tin ‘ W d« i Pol ic It* f ol ‘sdc^lL, 
m«l th* h it 1 1 m i »t I ’ mu i cm i wild* to tlm 

lilt* i l*i in h h* I mi (Ij *s| *\( m i ’ of < irtulht , 

(in *( r**tf (* Low* i A Im end Mm uia, 
uni tin ‘''•ilucn ot I Im r l In Jhmi mu non 

(oinpiMc J ln It di im oi S ii ih< in Ivtolj the 

AV illoons uni i n in h in tin i In mi h uni Kinuuiil 

di tiicU, lin I ii t in# i «>t th* 'I wol, tin I utliru of 
(*<*!/, itnl tin O tinjii n* i i oft umthn ami ot tlm 

llttof il cli t n 1 i oi th< i itith MllnUlgh i /if f* W < 

a «cd tired c*\«r m*iv juii *«f Gummy, tiny 
uc mo t mini* huh in th \u turn md I iim tin 
temtoru'* \hl tin lew tinni uni gni«n i H«lthd 
c*n lie (**iuiin continent in dino t c)c*iu luly 
Jjimte el t" th* ‘-outh i * til n dl itl J* 1 1 

Pinion al i }> ,otf / G ii j \ b* r*' ifihil /w 

prcsuitm*/ tiu* dietin' l ton c bin tonnitions - 
\ i/ , 1 \n dpim ULion in outlie rn tiUjiiany, 

2 A am '* of luji t thh linl whnh o*mijiioj tluj 
cmtial pojtnuM *>f th contimnt and I A \a»t 

in lv pi mi wine ii c \t* n*i c iioin th* liiiddl* terrace 
to tin (oi ii ui O* c in 1 lu bpuu iigmn may Im 
« e n* r id* i * cl is 1% it* ^ *utli e»f i lim drawn from 
\ j* inn, tec Pi*, cn/ and cinbi i* es an itcni of alxmt 
1 JtHH) sijuui* mil* i, com red with ,ilpniL heJghta 
aim v ill* >s 'f he ccntril yu*rtion of <* an fat north 
i*c a bin drawn fiom (hbtbtiF lv> J v liana on tho 
Bins, ImV'.ig an uc«i<»f about I0TJ/X) tiquiirci nule#, 
consists of nnracrmu range n n id g oupn of moqjn^ 
tains (the Suclv tic ihaiii, Fr/^ebnge, Buhinerwadd, 
beh w artzw aM i irhtc lgebu ge , T uxnua, Hortz* 
and of Ublc lands and plains of greats or feta 
elev atiun (e g , the plateau of Bavaria bettvaapi tfes 
IUer and the Inn, haviiw « m«ou elovafeoft of IM 
M ivmiuir, va) a ^ »* ,|7 
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fiM t f tho mountainous table-land of the Rauhe 
Alp (see Alp) in Wurtomberg, Ac) The great 
plain of Northern G extendi from the Russian 
front lei to the Netherlands and Belgium, and has 
an area of about 04,500 square miles The general 
low level of this plain is van< d by two tcrra< e like 
elevations Tin one strotehe* from the Vistula 
mto Meekhnburg, at no gicat distance from the 
coast of the Baltic, and lias a mean elevation of 
600 to 600 feet, rising in one point near Dnwig to 
1020 feet, tin ofcht i lino of tlovitions bet'in^ in 
Silesia and tu minutes m the mom lands of Llliu lmn', 
m Hanovei, its course bung nurkul by wvinl 
summits from 500 to 800 bet m height A hr"o 
portion of the plum n occupied by sandy trnts 
interspersed with deposits of p< it but otlu i puN 
are mnduntrly fei till, ind ulimt ot micies'did 
cultivation 

Jn roMjieu t of ebimigc, tlu surf ice <»t (l htlniijs 
to four difterent basins 'I ho \eb_'i, md othu 
streams of Southern 'I>jol, tiny tin Aiders ot 
8(HX) squaio mills of (1 into tin Adri itu 'flu 
Danube (q v ) from its soime in tin »Sc h\\ irl/w dd 
to the boidciH of Hirtigiry In longs to O, md 
through tins channel tin. Aiders oi 74000 squire 
mih s are poure d mto the Link Sea tlius opening 
up eomtnunie itiou with tin < ut r Ihc ie in lining 
part (two tlujds) of the sm fa< e h is i mu tin rn slopi , 
and belongs pirtlv (122,000 squue nnlis) to tin 
basm of the Ninth S< a, md pirtly ( »S 600 sipuu 
milt i) to the biltu 'I h< el in l Ommii stu un > 
flowing into tin Ninth Si i m tlu Ilium (q \ ), 
the Wiser (q a ) and the k I be (ej a ), into the i 
Baltic, the (icier (q a ) uidtlii Vi»tuli(q \ ) • 

Tho moil mipoitmt ol tlu mum ions t in ds 
wlueh c ounc it togi tin i the me it mu systems ot 
(4 ate Ludwig s C uni ill I»n im.Aihuli mi it* tin 
Danube md Maine mel Urns op» ns i eomniunu i 
tion be tin on the l»l u k N i md ( cimm On an, 1 
tlio Wkmu r Nuisfidt (hml m Lowu Vustm the 
Fmow ,iud I< rn due h Willn lm ^ c m i!s in Inin 
dtnhmg, the Kul and I Ad i ( mil, uniting the' i 
Biltn and Goinun On ui md tin 1*1 nu ( mil 
whkll conm i ts tlu Dili md tin Min* Nurneioiu 
lake sue cur both m the (hinted pilin'* ot Smith* in, 
(* mel in the low J unis ol tlu noitluiii distint 
but h \v ot them in ot mv gn it si/i 'tin most 
important an tlu Bodi i Si i (Liki ol ( nnstuiiLt) 
(q \ ), the Like of (Sudi (q a ) which, ho\u\u 
belongs only paitullv to Cl md tin mum ions 
smullei lake i whuh oum m tin alpine dutnets, 
of the A ust mil pi mine is mil v\lie>se Ante rs in 
dependent upon the mount nil e ise nl» s G ihoumls 
in swamps and in ush lands, whuh lie i*.peetill\ 
numtious m the low northern distiuK and on 
the elevated plains of Monm and Hiauu It*, 
mineral spnugs of which the t in piobibh neirlv , 
a thousand, occiu prmcin ill} m Bolniui i, V issau, 
Wilrtombeig, Baden, anet Bia iriv Miny of these 
springs ha\o retained their high upuUtion horn < 
the eailicst age s < 

QivIgw The \lps aio l used by the intrusion of 
giamtic locks through Tetti uy e*ti ita of tin igt ot 
the Tana basin, which aio elevated, often in i 
highly ftlteml condition, on the sides ot the moun 
turns These Tertiary strata continue northwards 
aa fu aa tho course of the Duiubc, un ering the 
Avhole countiv from Berne to Vienna The great 
plain of North Germany consists ot strata of tho 
sime age, covered with ver} recent saiul aud mud 


Germany, from the Danube northwards to Hanover, * 
consists of Secondary strata. The rooks of the 
Trias period are best known in Germany, the typical 
rocks of hunter sandstem, musehel-kalk, and keuper 
Ik ing devoloped here, so as to justify the suitable- 
ness of tho name Trias, winch is wholly inapplicable 
m Britain, where tho senes is represented uy sand 
, stone bods only ^In Southern Germany the strata of 
this age are mil m mines of rock salt The Trias is 
highly foBsdifcrous, abounding especially m marine 
shells, and containing several genera of remarkable 
1 ih>rmtliodont Hannans Jurassic rocks occur m 
< 'i nil il Ge rinany , at Hanover they consist of clays 
end mail, with beds of mudstone and limestone, 
(outlining coal md ironstone of such valuo that 
they have been extensively wrought. Tho Creta- 
ceous sti ita ue in que utly highly alteied from the 
intruded igneous links which have raised the beds 
in sonu districts to i in ul} vri tie al position, mid 
hivo iltm el them into <r}stdhno mubles and 
sihcnnis s mdstont s 

Ot tlu JLIto/ou i ruks tlic e ai bon iff rous strati 
i ire ik uly absent in (Kimui) Tlu eoal obtained 
| in tlu tountiy is fiom locks of a liter age True 
cod beds an found in Bbemsli Prussi i The sedi 
me nt n \ lock, of the Hir/ Mount tins me chiefly 
1)* soman , to the* south l ist, ne' u IIu /gerodc, they 
in ( ppei Silmi in Tlu> are. ill greatly dislo 

e ded by gi imti uul u jutuisiu locks The 
Gaiz Mount uns u< si mnele d by a rone of Pei 
im m reeks The '*ti it 'u el jocks ot tin Thurmger- 
vvald ire' 'Iso Di Aonian, icstmg on 1 ower b lunan 
sti it i, the Joami |ioi turn ot wliiili i< high!} altered 
into qu ut/oM schists the runaiuelei consists of 
giiyvwcki, slite, anil -uuelstoiK with limestone 
aiui ilmn slihs Th rt m numerous fncoutauid 
muelul imprissiouH in the oldti beds, and grapto 
lit( s oi theiee i itite s md ti ilobitcs m the lieivcr * 

'Ike griuitn ie)cl s ippe ’l m the AIjis, the Rio- 
sengebiue md Li /ge bn gt ''J’he b is dts, ti ich>tos, 
md otlu t a ole mu piodiuts «ic laigily developed 
in tlu I He 1 Si< bt nge bilge , Wcsteiwalel, Vogels, 
Blion gebii^c and otlu i mount un **\ stems 

( 1 1 mnli J Ik « lim di of (1 jire se nts less div ersity 

tliau i tir^t glmci it tin imp might lead one to 
mtu, foi the gie iti i he its of the more southern 
1 ititude s me e onsuh liblv modihul by the alpine 
chuutci ot tho eountr\ in those p irallels, while 
the eold of the uoitheru plains is mitigited liy tluir 
Aieinityto the ou m The we r xgc elecreaflc m tho 
me m tempeuituie is in going from south to north, 
ibout 1° L iol tveay 52 miles, incl iti going from 
v\cst to cost ibout 1° F feu tvuy 72 miles The 
line of perpedu il snow vines from 7200 to 8000 
tt 1 1 xlioie the level oi the se\ The mean annual 
fall of nin is ‘20 meins tho maximum, which is \ 
nut with on the' southern slope of the Alps, being 
2S un lies r lh< following table shews the mean 1 
umual records ot tho temperaturo at different j 
points of the continent \ 



\n It nip 

Summer 

Winter 

Ti u sl< , 

r >5 l ah 

7-1° Tali 

38® Pah, 

\ u nn i, 

4') 5 

70 

i!9 

11 imburff, 

47 

04 

TO 

Drcn<len 

48 

f 7 

30 

I Yank fort on the Maine, 

48ft 

frit 

n 

Berlin, 

40 A 

0G 

27 

IT ino>er 

48 

03 

33 

Koniksbon,, 

43 

62 

24 


New oi Tertfarv beds occupy the river basin of the 
Rhine north from Mayonee , thev consist of lino 
light coloured loam, and contain tho bones of the 
mammoth, rhinoceros, and other contemporaneous 
mammals Erratics are scattered over the north 
of Germany The whole district m the centre of 


Products — G is rich in mineral products, among 
which the most important are silver, found in the 
Hirz Mountains, quicksilver, lead, copper, and tm 
in tho Austrian provinces especially , iron in numer- 
ous mountain-ranges, salt in many parts of the 
country , cool m Rhenish Prussia, Silesia, Bo hemia , 
and Styna. Cobalt, arsenic, sulphur, saltpetre. 
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alum, gypsum, bismuth, pumice-atone, tripob slate, 
kaolin, emery, ochre, and vitriol, aro all among the 
exports of Germany The vegetable products com- 
prise a very large proportion of the Eurojrean flora 
All the ordinary cereals are extensively cultivated 
in the north, and laigely exported, chiefly from 
WUrtemberg, Bavaria, and Moravia, hemp ami flax, 
madder, woad, and safhon, mow well m the central 
districts, where the vine, the cultivation of which 
extends in suitable localities as far north as 31 , is 
brought to great pet lection — the best w me pioduciug 
districts bemg the \ alleys of thi Dinulx, Rhino, 
Maine, Ncckar, and Mobile, whu li ait, monovo 
generally noted for the excellence of ihui hulls 
and vegetabks Tobacco is grown m sulfuicnt 
quantities for extensive exportation on the lippu 
Rhine the Worm, vnd Odei Tlu hops ot Bolumn- 
and Bavaria have i high reputation, and the chinny 
grown m those countnes, and in tin dish ret botw eon 
the Elbe and Wcser, finds its way all our Europi 
as a substitute foi coffee. Tin most <xt<nsi\o 
forests aii found in Central and Southern G , uul 
m some parts of Vinssii, wluh tlu northwestern 
parts of tin great pi uu ai< dtlrcicnl in wood, tho 
place ot which is in Homo dr .jut supplud by the 
abundance ot turf \uhbd by tlu mushy lmds 
(> lma long been noted hu flu !/o,xl bn ul of hoi sc 4 
raised m the 11 orth mi ]>irfs of the continent, while 
Sixony Sih si 1 , uul J»r mdi iilun j l»i\o in eemil 
reputation foi tin u slu r p lloi k* uul Liu lim mi dity 
of the wool winch tluy yi*ld Jin in h illuvid 
flats of Mecklenburg uul lluiour m crhbiitrd 
tor thur cattle the tonsts of Northern uul 
Central G ibouml m swine, uul m simll gum ol 
vnnous kinds , while tin J».uarnn uul Xii'-tmu Alp-, 
afford shelter to tlu Uigu uinn ds, i\ tin chunoie, 
the led deei uul wild go it, the 1o\, inuten, uul 
wolf, and even m some puts to tin be ir uul lynx 
The eagh , culture, uul other bmU of ]>i»y m nut 
with 111 these ulpine regions, and m ill tin pi un 111 
the north, storks, wild _< ts^, ind dm kb uc ibuud 
ant Among the fislus of G, tlu most generally 
distributed no carp, minion, trout, and ods tin 
livers contain ilso 1 r iy fish, pcuil he mug iiiihm N, 
and lecclus 'flu, outfit, liming uid e od iislu n< ,1 
constitute import ml buiiu In s ot liiduslrv on tlu 
Ge-fnin idiore i of the Billie mel North N 1 ( 

stands next to (in at Hut uu m ugud to the < n< 
and success with winch its muculten d, mining, uul 
other natural c ip ibiljtit s li n < Ik e n < ulti vated A II 
the German states entourage iigucultuic, uul h.»u 
endeavoured by tin e st iblishiucnt of igmultuid 
colleges and exhibitions, to diffuse am me the people 
a knowledge of it < out sueutiiic ippbanns 'I hr 
countries which In' c become most « oimm nous m 
this movement are Lowti Austri i. Mono 11 , Sdi ,1 i, 
Bohemia, Baa. aim, and hixonj The prese nation 
and cultivation of woods ucnve almost as much 
attention iu G ns ugnudtim, and like the littu, 
are elevated to the rank of a sen net* The large 1 
woods and forests m mort ot the state b belong to 
the go\ eminent, ami aio under the care of special 
boards of management, which exorcist the right j 
of supervision and control o\tr all forest lands, 
whether public or private 
The following table thews, approximately, the 
relative modes of distribution of the country into 
arable, meadow, and other lands, heaths, &o , 
reckoning the Prussian mary. n — 03 of an auc 

Arm 

Arable land, «o 742,710 

|l«adow land, lt> 1 W 570 

Gardena, orchard*, &t , f 1,779,120 

Vineyard*, on, 929 

WoodM, totvntai * 40,306,140 

Heaths, moorc, roads, boildhiga, Ac., 28,872,063 


Manufactures —The oldest and most Important of 
the German industrial arts are tkd fnAnufactitres 
of bnen and woollen goods. The chief localities 
for the cultivation and preparation of flax, and 
the weaving of lxnon fabrics, are tho ittmmtaiu- 
valleys of Sdtsia, Northern Bohemia, Moravia, 
Lusatm, Westphalia, tbo Har/, and Saxony (for 
thread laces) , while cotton fabrics aro principally 
mode m Rhenish Prussia, Saxony, Moravia, and 
Lower Austria The same districts, together with 
J’omeianu, tho Tyrol, and Bivarm, manufacture 
l he chouisf woolhn fabric a, uu lading damasks and 
cirpets Toy r, wooden clocks, mid wood carvings, 
which may lx ligardcd as ilmost a speciality of 
Geimm industry, am e irued to the greatest por- 
i* 1 turn m tlu hilly districts ot Sixony, JUvaria, the 
Black Konst, uul the Tyiol 'Hu lust non and 
slctl manut ictuit s Ik long to the Austrian piovinc cs, 
Sihsia, JLmovc 1, mdSixony Bohemia and Silesia 
piobdrty possiss tJie limst glass imuinfac tones , 
while haxuny, Prussia and Vustna stand tire 
e mine nt foi l In c\u Hence of the ir e lun 1 and earwicn 
wins Piigin, Augsbuig, and JMbnlxrg dispute 
with Vienna, IWmueh andrtkihn tlie titles to pio- 
c 1111m nt 0 m Bih oi t gold, uul p \vc lloi y wen k, and in 
tho in inufm tore of plulosophn nl and miisu al mstrii 
me nt-. while la ip le , tog< tlioi with Vienna and 
Muimli, el 11111-. tJu tirst rink foi its typo foundries, 
printing, and lithogiaphy r l lie tiading oitus of 
Northern G maily ineniopoliMo the iiituo busmens 
t omiMUdwiih the ]Mf]iuition of tobacco, snuff, 
Ai , the elirtdl itnm oi bianelie'H, uid the manu 
iufme of huuii iieun tlu luct, ]>otato md other 
roots while unegu and oils m pieqiued almost 
1 xclnsmly in ( inti il uid Southern (Rmiuiy 
Lt poits <nnl Ivipoith 'I lu thiol exports of G 
in line 11, woollen cloth, wool, gi un seeds yielding 
oil, wooden goods, toys, gl iss and earthen waie, 
h i the 1 , horn, bustles, 1 mm y, w i\, wine, spirit, zinc, 
fertility gypsum, pot ish, yitirol eojrpeu, biasw, ue>u, 
md Hteel w ue Pirn ]uuuipd mqrorts arc riw 
eotton md silk, tin 01 dinar y irtieles of colonial 
piodiin, as sugii, me, Ac , t» r sjiims, fins, pitch, 
ii un oil, clued irsh, Aeeoidmg to I)i llubmr, 
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r,o 742,710 

JO IW 57 a 
1,779,12(1 
0*11,929 
40,306,140 
26,872,068 


A\ bih , iu orduig to J >r Hi wire Ill’s otatiaforiie Tahiti 
loi 1602, tlu imports of the Zollvi rem for ISbl we»re 
JJ2 1 , million thaler r, and the exports 330 J million 
th dors The pi me ipal Ge rm m ports arc J him burg 
ind Bruntn, for Ainmcan and Biitisb commerces, 
'Jnesteyfor tho Me elite rrane m and Oi ir ntul tnule , 
Altona, Irtibcc k, .Stettin, and StialsuneJ, for general 
tr ide 'I fit chief emporiums for ini ind commerce 
an \ngsbuig and J>ot/m, for Italy, Augsburg, 
Constance, and Me n, for Swit/erlancf, 
hi ink furt on the Maim uul Mifryenco, for France, 
Aix l v Clrjpcllc and < ertogne , Iki]>sic lurd Frankfurt* 
on the (>eh r, for Ruasu 'J Ire home trade w princi- 
pally ( tf*. < tc el m the south east by Vienna, in th« 
southwest, by Augsbur^, m the northwest, by 
h rank furt ou the Maine , and wi the north-eaat, by 
Teipsio, while Berlin, Cologne, NUrubcrg, Prague, 
Breslau, Maycnce, anel Kiankfurt on tjie-Oder, aro 
all j n \\ x >rtau t centres oi tb 0 general homo trade. The 
great periodic fairs, which art still hold m difl«rcmt 
cities, as at both the Frankfurts, Brunswick, Stutt- 
gart, Loi]muc, &u, constitute no unimportant aajimete 
to the commerce of Germany. The book-fairt held 
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at the two last named cities— the only ones Of their wide reputation. The censorship of the press was 
kind in Europe— may be regarded as the two great abolished by a decree of the diet of 1848* and 
centres of the German book trade, Leipsic supplying frc edom of the press, under certain restrictions, 
the north, and Stuttgart the south of the continent which were promulgated in 1854, has been mtro- 
The maritime tiadi of G has of late years attaint d duoed m all tlio confederate states 
vuy gnat unjiortance There were m 1878, auoid Jit by ion — In leg'll d to religion, it may be 

mg to I>r lba< lulh, about 7000 German sea going ' stated general] \ that Protestantism predominates 
vessels (exclusive ot about 0(H) or 1000 steam and I in tin north, and Homan Catholicism m the south, 
sailing coast and river boats) , while about 100,000 although vuy few btatca belong exclusively to 
vessels ye u ly enter tht German ports j c itln r form of faith { 

The railvviys, whuli intersect each othrr in ill Hie follow m *■ is the proportion of the different 
dirod ions fiom Tncstc to II un burg, tad fiom dummmitiuns, as given bv l>r Hrachelli Homan 
Vienna to Aj\ la Ghipdlc, Tiunsim, in 1802 nc ulv I Gil holies 22,100 000, Luthcians, 10,200,000, Cal- 
1800 Girin in, or ibout 7270 I nglixh links, while i v mists (hi mgclic U), 0,100,000, Cftllvimsts (lie 
act ot ding to lb u li» 111, the high loadsof G c\luid« il I ioinnd), 1)00,000, vinous ( hristi in sects, as 
over a Unglh of 27,000 Gum in nubs f Lh« p*> 1 1 , lluuuhiit is .Minnomti , , 500MO, Greek and 

system ot tin German ditrs, wlurh n ulmim-.tu» d ! \nn< mm (. hun h 7000 Jtus, ,700,000 
by 18 Boirds ot Gontrol, mcliuh s tin expedition t»l i Pohtuol Oufuntsubon \11 tin states of the 
paHbUigt rs and goods b\ the p<>it < inun i of tin |( onh <h i ition iitogni-»e bau distinct oiders — viz, 
several di p irfuiuits Nukc Js 71, n n < old uu c I Hit nobdity, <lug', i*ui_,bus and pt asaotry, and 
with a tic ity com huh d between Vustni tin I . ill distinguish time distinct grides of nobility 

Prussia, a Gum mo Austn in postil < onf< d< i il am 'J lu hu_bcsfc <*t tin • include -c the numbers ot 

has been established, the objuts of which uc to j iulmiiu_ houses and tin dcscuidints of families 
seciuo an effective md toon unigctn idimnsti i who la Ion c<l it tin turn ot t lie old empire to 

t ion of tin \ u ions hi niche s of flu oil inis ituui, me 1 | (In sovereign noiulitv <»i tin fctitc, ind were 


the idoptiou ol i umfoim sc ik <»t dm 


h f i un nut!' Ibtn y oi 


not nut with, to m equal extent minis *>lhu 
nations 'riuu uc 21 um\ e mtu * \hiuii, I’t i n in 
(il it/, Timspnulv, Ilulin Pie 1 ui II illt Bonn 
Giufsw dd Olmut/ Mimic h, Win dun _ Jilm^en, 


la ij»KK , Thbmgi it, Gotlnui u, Ik ulijlsi ' 1 mbm« , I pn ml *\ item ot the n cil? il goxe rnnif nt has been 


M irbuig Gusscn lun, l »mx k, Kid, md kom_s 


(tl\ connected with the 


it likewise (\ciciscM the clutv of com biding mLu unpin is holding linn dom mis dm ctly under 
nation d postil ticatns with loit ign stitis \ 1 lie impuoi, but whose houses hive *■ ubserpiently 

smnlai < onfc de latum, it pn suiting ill tlu piinupil 1> ui un ihatnnf, m d< p *ed ot H»\eiu‘m powei m 
German stit«s, contiols tin ulmuusti ition ot I hi » leeoidmte av it h spcci i icafies between the state 
tclegiiiphw lines, wlueli nu isiuc lit u ly .7000 j ml the pumas Pile * lie it pi (suit 70 puncdy 
Gen mm miles * j ind 71 qnttlnhr (coimtlv) juidiitiscd families, 

'I hi multipin it % of sm ill stife mfo which the I who, in ueonluire wit’ithe u t ot the diet of 1806, 

Gum in imel is bmkui up, lus opposed jrid|hui <i|U\lity ot imk with lugmng house s, and 
obstides to (he development <>! eennmeiei bed ! <i'|o\ m my e»l (In cpicul piiuk ge s which wuo 

tin difbe ulty b is to sonn e vie lit been obvutul 1>\ I leioiehd tee the liijh lioleles ot tile em|»iro ^fho 

tlm est iblislime nt of the Zoll mol Iluntlil s nuni oml glide ot imbditv i c < impose el of eamuta and 
(<] v), t»t ‘(’ustome iml f Fi vie Gemle eb i itiem ’ |buous not belonging to liiginng oi niesliatisod 

Jjl/untltoil lSelue ition is more' mu l ills elilliiMil I houses wlllkt ill* tlillel illiel lowe t giaele mcUldcS 
m (J than m an\ ot)i« i ee»unli\ «»1 lnnoju md ^ ' tin knights and beuelituv pvtuimmial propnetont 
( ultiv itcel w fill m Mined in«l sv ti iiiiIk divnmnjnlf uni in. 


lie lent V( ])le)e e t d it > ( olisldtl t lit political 

oi_mi turn e>f (lit < \'stuig < old ehntion, wo wall 
lllefl, elesiilbc illt' ]»l lln Ip d t( iflil ( S of the COll 
Mnutloo eel (he old (ie ill! ill e lllpll i , mi which tho 


ongm nt the empur is described 


beug flic sc institutions < min v e tin lom I unities m the bistoue il sketch below) 'Hit' states of 
o) thcrilogNi 1 1" lmeluim md plnloM)])li\ md . the umjmic consisted of thin chambers oi colleges 
hive between 1700 md 1 *-00 pieiie s>in s, mel on j 1 r l Iil J leetoiil ( e»lle u wlueli c msmti d of the' 

an avu ige ibmit 1 1000 linliuts Then in dse> I u elm pise e>pal tlu ( ns ot M un/ Tre v es, anil Gologuc , 

lb pol\teelmu institutions , uj»w nds ot 7i> , > high I md tin se t ill u elector e of w ln< h thoro wort* origin 
schools or gvmnisii uuimious specie! se hook of} illv <ml\ teuir but whose liumbti w is subsequently 
tcchnolo^v .lgneuKm iniimiuo mill* u \ uum ,meieiscd to five iml who at th< dissolution of 
, sevei il mummies f<u ie tellers iml fe^ tlu the uujmi wue itjmseiitul by the sovereigiw 
unnistvis of eldlue nt lelunuis elumnim itnm^ and | eil lloheimi V*w tm, >iveni\, lb mdenburg, and 
62 00 ) iim nitvnul mhools l he ittemlinee or Ibmi'.w i< k hunt bur ; «>i lliuovu (ssoe' El ECTOF6) 
cluldiui d se boo! toi it k I'-l *om «>r hvt ve ns, n I 2 1 he Collide of tho Pnucis of the Fmpuo, W'h.6 

mule (oinpulsoiv in m nlv ill the <o mm stite^ 'Iml eidi i vote in the diet, and were divided into 
and luuite the pjerpmtvm ot ]»imuis who e inuot spuitu il and teiupoial pmucs *5 The Fret Imperial 
load and write i» e \eudmgdv s mil nln nnm\ ( itit^ which fount cl a college at the diet, divided 
Public lioraues- of whuh (hue on mou thin n ' > two buitlits, the Khuush with 14 cities, and 

1 70- - museums, l>« it uue il g ink ns ut < ollcctioiu j ifie ^w vbim with *17, <• u^h of which had a vote 

pictiue gidkiits schools of music and design, and lluse eollcgts, cadi ot which voted separately, 
auvelenucH of arts and Hcteiu'is ai* te> l»e nut with ten nu el the cli* t of the e'mpirt‘ AVhcu their respec-* 
ui most of tlm ca|*itals, uni in inauv of the eemutiv tive decisions agreed, the mattei under disoussion 
towns, upwards of 200 of which possess one oi more ww subnuttcd to the cm)x»roi, who could refuse hi* 
peimanuvtH e stablisboel the vties In no country is ratihc ition of tho decisions of the diet, although he 
the book and publishing tivlc limit umvcisallv hid no power to moelify Hum Ordinary meetings 
patronised than m Genninv The puss mini illy wue usually summoned twau a year by the emperor, 
tends forth from 8000 to 10,000 woiks, while about who ^pc alied the place at which the sittings were 
1000 papers and jouruds aio urculited through to lx held, and which, dnung the latter pencxls of 
out tlie confedeiate states, of the current news the empire, were at Regensburg (Ratisbon) The 
papers, a comparatively small numbci only oxei*t diet had the light to enact, abrogate, or modify 
uty walked influence, but many of tho German laws, eoncludo peace and declare war, afcd impcwi 
scientific and literary periodicals enjoy a world taxes for the general expenses of the state* The 
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Anho Chamber, and tjxe Cameral or ohief tribunal 
of the empire, decided in cases of dispute between 
members w the diet. The emperors were elected 
by the electors in person or by t^icir deputies , and 
after their election and coronation, which usually 
hath took place at Frankfurt on the Maine, the 
emperor swore to the ‘capitulation’ or constitution 
of the empire. The diet, after the dissolution of 
the empire in 1806, i untuned m ablyanee tiH it was 
reorganised in 1814, after the disruption of the 
Confederation of the Rhuie, wlucli hvd owed its 
existence to Napoleon 

The existing Germanic Confederation was ontab 
lishedby an act of the Conguss of Vienna m 1814, , 
and confirmed by a furtha act in 1S21 It is an ; 
mdiasolublo union, fiom wlmli no single state can ) 
at its own plenum e retue Its central point md. \U , 
executive and legislative powers tuc represented by 
the federative diet, which holds its meetings at | 
Frankfurt on-the Maine, and is composed of dele . 
gates from all tin confederate states, chosen not ] 
by the people, but by the various govnnmintH i 
The diet deliberates eitlnr m a lumted i niuu.il (the I 
Federative Government) or as a gi ncral issombly * 
(Planum) In the limited council theio me 17 1 
votes, of winch 11 of the pnncipal stabs have cadi , 
a single vote, while tlie i< miming states divide tin | 
six. collective vote s be tw c*e. n them The Plenum, ( 
which meets only when any oiginie change is to, 
be effected m the diet itself, enibraies 7b votes, ot i 
which Austria and the ini Gum ui kingdoms Ji iv< | 
each four, while tin othu st itis )jl\< d, ‘2, or 1 
vote each in pioportion to their individiul unpnit ' 
ante It rostH with the limited toumil, wine hi 
executes the enactments of tin Plenum, and dis j 
patches the oi dinary business of the Confide r 
ation, to decide (by i mijonty of lines) whither . 
a /question bH ill lie Kubmittid to the Plenum, I 
where it is not debited, but nimply decided by j 
a majority of ayes or noes Austria pitsiclcb in j 
both assemblies, and has a casting voice in caws 
of equality The* diet as a collective body, bos the 
nght of concluding peace and alliinecs, and dielai 
mg wai , but this povvi r can only be t viewed for 
the maintenance of the inch pi luU in o and i vternil 
security of G , and tin lndivnluil intignlyol the 
several federative ntitis, which on the ir put uc j 
bound to submit to tin diet the c onmdi r ition of 
all questions in dispute between tin nisi Ives ami | 
other fiowera WIkil rikIi ddh lcmes eannot bi 
settled by the committee < mpoWe n d by the Plenum | 
to consider them, they are finally lcfcned t< *a 
sjiocial tubunal known as the * ^ustiagal* (’mat, I 
which is composed of seveial members of tin Con j 
federation invested for the turn with full povveis | 
The diet is liound to maintain the e xiHting orih i of 
government in each state, and to aid the sovereign 
in suppressing any attempts by the subjects to mil) i 
verfc It. Those members of the Confederation whose 
territories do not contain a population of 300,000, 
must, m accordance with the rules of Jdie diet, incor- 
porate themselves with some other federative stitc 
for the establishment of a joint high court of apja vl 
When disputes arise between rule rs and their sub- 
jects in regard to the questions of internal govern- 
ment, they must be submitted to the tribunal of 
the federative government, which is a body com 
posed of 34 members, known as Spruchmftnner, w ho 
are elected tnenmdly by the diet, and from among 
whom the disputing parties choose their respective 
umpires. The army of the Confederation, which is 
composed, as already stated, of the contingents 
furnished by tho different states iu proportion 
to their respective populations, amounts to nearly 
563,000 men on a war-footing, and 503,000 on a 
pesee»f0onn$ More than half this number is 


Supplied by the oontingents of Austria and Rru«ua, 
on whose troops devolves the duty of gamsoning 
the fortress of Mayence, and (in conjunction With 
Bavarian troops) the city of Frankfiirt-on-the-Main^ 
os the seat of the diet The finances of the diet are ' 
under the control of a financial committed, which 
fixes tho propoition to bo paid into the ootomnn 
treasury by each state m accordance with the 
numbu of its inhabitants. 

See Jfandbuch d (Jeog vnd Statist v T)i WappHuS 
(Lcip 18 59) , Qtogr Statist Hint Allas do StaatOH 
(l Ih itUtrh Hand v Wtiland (1828) , H Bcrgluius, 
Eth nog ) a j )h St a tint - I)ai Minn g d< s dt vtsrhim lietch$ * 
(Gotha, 1848) , Schaumburg, Flumhmte v Pc utncJd, 
vnd Mittd JJuiopn (Btilm, l§5f)) , Stieler’s IhtniF 
Atlas (Gotha, 1801) , Von hlodeifs ktdfoindc (Ber- 
lin, 1801), Brai belli, lMutscJu StaatenLund? (Wien, 
1857), and his Statist isr/u> Tain In (1862), C Dietonci, 
Statist Ihhns itn dnitscJi Zollvet (Berl 1857), 
Z vi liana, Pa dntlsfh Vnfatts GYsrfa dn Geqnnwart 
(Gottingen, 1855) K lladtkci’s 11 andbiliho , and 
the Ahnnnaih d< Gotha, (18012) 

(In man Ihdoni — \fki tho grulual expulsion 
m ii tin mint of the* JSoinpns fiom Germany, tho 
oiiuntiy lUKHsinly hicaiTii subdivided into Humor- 
ous pi tty stiiis, i ich goveimd by its own chief 
I In cm turn of th< Fiauko Meiovingian empire 
in h UK i li id giv< n pre pomli taiuo to the Frankish 
jkiw< r on both sides ot tin Khun, and when 
l li u li iu igne hiuimiIkI in 771 to tlu German ns 
w<ll .is the G dlu poHS< shkuih of Uih father, Te pin 
d’Hmstil h< found himself piwussul of an amount 
oftemtory md a<l<gu< of influence which speedily 
enabled him to utw rt supremacy over tho whole 
of till west of G< runny, wink Ins unique at* over 
tin h< it lien Sivms in tin ninth, and tho A van who 
the n h< hi J’ in noma m tho south taut, extended 
fin (in mm dominions from the North Sen to the 
Alps, m<l fiom tin Klnne as f ir as Hungary With 
(’h irl< magm , who nctived th< imperial ciown at 
tin hinds of tin pope in 8(10, began the long line of 
i m]x rors m<l kings who o< c upied the Got man throne 
fm mon th m a 1 Jx > uh mil \i us, and vm(1i linn, too, 
tin \ ist file ii, wlnrh lu hid r< irid on tlie rums 
of Horn ui pnvvi i, lost it stability for at his death 
m HI 1 no im min i of Jim family w ih competent to 
weld 11 <* imp! rial m< < pin , although in 841 some 
poif ioiih * t 1ns ( ii i m m posm ssion i f< II, in oc i ordamc 
with i f unily < oni]) Lit, to lin grandson Ludwig, 
surname d ‘ tin Gi imaii,’ wlm w,is locogmscd iw king 
ot Gcnniuy (>n tin ixtmition, m 911, of tho 
deginuatc Gvrlovmgnri dynistym tin person of 
Ludwig ‘the Child,’ the provincial rub rs, who, 
togi tin r w ith tin arelibishops, bishops, and abbots, 
constitutes! tin i bn t mt mbers of the du t oi national 
iBMinbly, arrogated to tbemsiheH (m nrulatiou of 
tin practice of the nobles of tin ancient German 
tribe h) the right ot electing the ir soveieijpl, who, 
however could not iRsnmc the impend title till ho 
had be‘e n iron md l>y the po[»c At this peHod, 
there wen in Germany ii v * nations -tin Franks, 
Saxons, Bn an ms, Swabians, md Lorramors Tho 
Pi inks, ih the dtse end nits of those who lioei con* 
quen <1 the Linel md* founded tho euiipire, enjoyed a 
pro °nnnr till ovir tho others, and hence, on th© 
extinction of the Gailovingian raef*, the choice of 
the jinnee electors seems tei have' fallen almost tm 
a matter of ermine on the chief of the Franks, 

1 the Duke or (’mint of Franconia, who reigned os 
king of Germany from 911 to 918, under the title 
of Conrad ] At his own instigation, hi© rival 
and adv f rsary, Henry, Duke of Saxon# woe chooen 
ns his successor, and. proved himself an able end 
warlike pnnee. The conquests which he gained 
over the Danes, Slaves, and Magyars wera, con- 
firmed and extended by h is son and 
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Otho I. (036—973), who earned the boundaries of for the misfortunes which, *it entailed on the 
the empire beyond the Elbe and Saale, and who, » empire The interval between the death of 
by his acquisition of Lombardy, laid the founds, I Frederick Barbarosaa (1190) and the accession of 
turn of the relations which existed for many ages j Rudolf 1 (1273), the first of th^finpsburg line, 
Ik tween the rulers ot Germany and the Italian ' w Ilk h, through a female braucor still reigns in 
nation Otho’s coronation festival was eventful, as ! Austria, was one of constant struggle, internal 
it formed the precedent for the exercise of tho* dme usion, and foreign waia Individually, the 
offices whuh, till the dissolution of the empire, wir< princes of the Hohcnstauffcn dynasty wore popular 
regarded as connected with tin dignity ot the 1 mon.rn lis, their many noble and chivalrous quail 
secular chrtois, foi on tint occasion, wlnli the tics hiving endeared them to the people, whilo 
empcroi duud with lus thno spintuil oluten, lu mu of flu rare, Freeh nek II (1212—1230), WSs r 
yras waitul upon l»y the sc mil ir piiru es th I Inter itbr ( *li irk magm , perhaps the most remarkable 
of Bavaria (afterwards Nixmiy) serving as irutd Hnwiugn <»1 flu niuldh a^cs, but their ambitious 
marshal, of Hwabia (alto Wards liolnmu), is «h signs on Jtih, and their constant but futile 
grand eupbeam , and of Lort.unr (iftciwuds it tempts to destiny the papil power, were a 
jkandcnfmrg), oh aic li (hambcilim i soma ol nnseiy to Gorin my, and with Frederick 

Otho If (97 J - 9M), Otho 111 (98 I- 1002), end II ended the glory of the empire, till it was 
Henry II ( J 002 - 1021), 1 m long'd to tin 1 lent if ol i»irti<dl> haivmI by tin Austmn House of Haps 
•Saxony, whuh wun mu ri( «h d l>> th it oi hiimnnii luu/ JL* son ( mu wl IV (12 r >0~ 1*231), after a 
in tho puson ot (bm id II (1021 IOJOj, m d»I* Inn land tioubhd n ign, w is siiua i dtd by a irjous 
rtjlei, who added Bin gundy to tJu unpin Hjh mmi I pi met h, \ ho in turn, ot m some eases contem 
and HUceuflHoi, f Jc m jy III (JOP) 1 0 ixti mbd pojimously lion tlu jnipuid title without exor- 
Gcrnmn supu mucy ovci Hung u y, p irt nfwbi'hhi using its Jigitumti fum t ions or authority This 
conquoml and unit m<1 to Lmu i \u till whih hi 1 mm ol nuixhy w m tuminvtul at the accession 
re pleased tin insoh nee* uni de ipotisiu ot the tun ot lludoll 1 (1271 1201) wlm, by the diBtrurtiou 

ponil and spiutud pi him 4 ot (oinimy, mil ; hum l or the strongholds of tin nohh < md tho stringent 
tho inspect ot his i rmt< mpoi n n s by Ins /< d im uifoi m me nt <»t the J »w s, re stem d oidu His chief 
jiiKtuo md hi i v limit m tin in Id r \ In lmimiity illoiti wiic limn o i, dm ct* d to tlu iggtandisc- 
of his mm and hiumssoi, Hi nry l\ ( 1 (>"»(> 1 I0f>), mint ot Ins Aiistiitn i Missions whuh unbiased 

cnvblcd tho nohhs to iieo\i i mudi nt thm foiimi M \ 1 1 1 , C‘ mntlu i, ( ' iru and lyrol 
jiowe r, and to ipplv ?» <huk to the tin t lit i consoh hn the m \t 200 yc i , tlm lusteiv of the Gciman 
elation ol tlu impcu il aiithonty whuh lud Iimumhi | empiie pie scuts vuy uw 1< itiues of interest, and 
mdcunhly ovt< mu d illicit ) tin two pit 1 1 ding u i' r fls , m ly bo bin II v pisstl mu \dolf of Nassau, 
lbnry’s eonstent <|iiiii«Im with tin istuti Ungmy iwhow m < It < 1 1 <1 to mk <cd hudoli, w *s rompclkd 
VII e lit High d him m dilhuiltn i md mortiln itimn 1 in IJ0S to pi Id (ho mwiitetln son ot the fattu, 

whu h only i lieh <t with Ins lit • , md which plungi d , Alhm lit 1 (129S H(IS), whosi in n is t liiyjly 

Chniuuiy into inarehv uid dtsoidu md e nt til« it 1 nu moi ibh is tlu pi nod in which three Swiss enn- 
u poll the e mpm iti at mk I im» w ns whuh eonvtiJsid tons, l ntejwaldeu, S<hw)t/ md t il, cstablifehtd 
thewhoh* of eontimntil I mope loi mon thm two'tluii lmhpendimo \ tt* l the iniudu ol Albrecht, 
cintmte j W it K hi e son uni mu 1 1 s »i, Hen \ V tin thiom w is mMipud in ripnl anreossion by 
(1 JOO— J Ilf 5), tlu nude line ot I In 1 1 uw mu m | Hi m \ \If ( J jOS 1 >1 0, who uhh d Bohemia to 

dynasty boe vino extimt uul ilte i the mown h id , tlu c input , md c oii|«unUy h\ I n doiiclv o f Austria 

been worn (1125 1 1 IS) b\ Loth mi ot S i\ou\ , who u it Ludwig of Btvuu (lilt -H49) Chulu* 

made tv hold vile nipt to mom sum «*t the ini I\ (IU ( I- H7^) ««t i uveinhmiig avis tlic sum^ss 

logitives nt whuh it his ehelmn tin empiie liael 1 till < uieliel ib mnuig m ui\ u\ da, met although lie 

hr eji iJi'jimvi'iI (hiongh pijul intiuin s tin e hou t oi atteiuled sf»« < i tll\ to the interests of his hucditary 

tli« e Ice lens, liter u season of c/ise* nsiou md iiitji^in ^lossis^jeins eg Uolu mi i Aloiuu, Silnaia, ruid 
' foil upon (Wind III, Duke e>f Frvmomi tho ln^l ( liiisdiv, lu did not enhioly neglufc thoso of tho 
of the lb tin. nst uifh'ii elymsty (II >S 1112) lbs empiie fen which he provided by a wutteu com 
rengn, in which the civil wars e>t the Gmlphs anil put, known .is tlu duldui JittU , which rogulateid 
Glubcnints begun w w disti le te d by the ehssensions the lights ])N\ih.g' «e aud duties ot the oleotora, the 
of tile gu it tcuel itoru s eil the einpirt, while the mode oi tlicM Ice turn met coion ition ot the emperors, 
Btrengtlx ot Gtrnunv avis wisteel in the disistrems tlu coiuige uistoms, md commc rual treaties of tho 
Oriujfteh's, in w hi< h ( omael took m uti\c put On ( e input , uni tlic lights anti obligations of the free 4 
lus death, the eleetoi d college im the (list tune met ! ati< s ILs son, Wcnceslaus (1378 — 1400), who was 
at Fiankfuit, whuh i< tamed the honour "t 1 h ing j Im illy depend, brought the loyal authority into 
tho place at which the suveieum avis eheted md i c cm tempt fiom which it was scaiccly redeemed 
ctowiuhI till the> dissolution of tin* empire in j by lbipieeht ot the Fal it mate (1400 — J410) Tho 
tho 19th con tin v Ficdmck T (Il r )2 — ILK)) sm { liomm d leign of fciigismuiid (1410 — 1437), the 
named Baibsrosao, Duke* of .Sav ihia, avis, j.t the brollnu of Weuoeslaus, woultl demand no notiuf 
rcKJorninendatiou e»f Ins uncle Courael, chosen as his we i e it notioi*lus connection with tho Councils of 
successor, and the splendoui ol his reign fully (’mist met uni Basel, at tho form u of which Hum 
warranted tho selection By tho force of Ins was e mult mm el, and w f hich was followed by tho 
chai actor, Fndeiick acquired ah influence over tho du»*strous Hussite wars. The rt»aelmess with wh^ch 
elicts which had not been possessed by -any of his Sigismunel lent himself to the inteiests of Henry V 
immediate predecessors, and during his reign mam of England, and of all other princes who ministered 
important changes were effected in the mutual to Ins love of personal display, brought discredit 
relations of tho great duchies and counties of on tho impenaf dignity, while his dlshonourablo 
Germany, while wo now ior the first time hear of di'sution of Hubs will over attach ignominy to his 
the hereditary right posM sseil b} certain princes to name Albrecht IX of Austria (1438—1440), after a 
exercise the pnvuego of election Fnfoi Innately for bnef resign of two years, in which he gave evidence 
Germany, this great monareh suffi*reel tho interests ot grevt capacity for governing, was succeeded by 
of his Italian dominions to draw him away from his cousin, Frederick IkT (1440 — 1493), an acoom- 
tlioso of his own country, whilst his porticipa plishcdbut avaricious and indolent prince* whoso 
turn ha the Crusades, m which both lu? and the chief object seemed to be the o^grandisexne&t of 
dower of his chivalry penshed, was only memorable the House of Austria, with which the title of 
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emperor had now beccmio permanently connected 
(soo Austria), while he neglected the interests 
Of Germany collectively, and suffered the infidels 
to make unch^ked advances npou its territory 
Maxumli&n I (1493 — 1519), the boh and successor 
of Frederick, resembled him m few respects, for he 
was active, ambitious, and scheming, but dehuunt 
in Steadiness of purpose. His marriage with Mary, 
the nch heiress of her father, Uharli s Die Bold 
of Burgundy, involved him in the gem r.il politic s 
of Europe, while his opposition to tho i* forme el 
faith preached by Lutnti exaMpciated tho nk- 
gious differences which disturb* *1 the dost of lus 
reign Maximilian had, howov<r tin moat ot 
mtiodncing many improvements m re gird tv the 
internal org mutation of tin stitt, by enforcing 
the hotter admimsti ation ot tile law, eatiblishing 
a police and an organised uiny, and intioduung 
a postal system with lum ongmibd, moroovu, 
tho sjieciftl courts of jurisdiction known is the 
4 Imperial Chamber’ ind tlu ‘Aula Foundl,’ 
and in his reign, tho unpin was duidod into ten 
circles, each undtr its h»rcditai> pi * stele nt md its 
hereditary puncc convoke r Maximilian liv*d to 
sec tho beginning of tJu Ketorin it ion md tlu him c< ss 
that attended Lutlioihi piouhing, but th<* turn 
establishment m (*pimin\ of tlu n fount d futh I 
md the religious di^s* nsions b> wlndi its mu mss 
was attt ruled, belong prim ipdl\ t<» tin »* i ml ot Ins 
grandson. Chirks I kin< of .Spun, tlu son ot Ike 
Archduke Philip and of foumi tin lulled of spun, 
who f>ucie*ided to t lie 'input uinh i tlu till* of 
Charles V (1519 I55b) 'I In inuie mint ot Ins 

\/ust jkissc *>sion » in Spun 1 1 el > , md tin Vllui 
lands, and the w it . with 1 run*, in which In w is 
so Jong unpin lit d, dive itrd him fnnn his ( < nnan 
terntorus, which lu committed to tin' rue ot ins 
brother Ferdinand The prunes of (unnmx v* e 
thus left to settle their nligious ditbremi- uruing 
thimnedvcs, and lo oulII, uiiiiihd by Du lie id of tin 
*statr, the tonmdabh lusiirreetion of llic m in inti 
(1525), which threatened to unde mum tin a try 
foundations of fluent} Tine irng ot tin low*i 1 
orders was due to the pnadiui" of tlu funti* 
Mun/r r, and otlu i It id* is ol tlu m < t ot \n ib lptists, 
whuhhad arisen iiom i pnetnl intitpnt ition of 
some of tlu teiuts ulv umd bv Luther I h irk s e 
determined opposition to tin n forme rs u mint el ill 
sedtlemt'nt ol tluse religious dith nines impiuti* 
able, and ilthougb by the aidff bis all\, Mamiex ot 
Saxony, he broke the 1 confe de ration of the Fr< t* si nt 
princes, known as the [ mon of Small: del, ho was 
forced by his forme r dly to make e once ssiotis to the 
Lutherans, of which be disapproved and in Jjh 
disgust at the complicated relations in which lie 
was placed to both parties, lie abdicated ill favom 
of hifl brother 1 irdmiud (1 55b 1504), who put in 
end to much of tin religious dissension tint ludj 
hitherto disti u*tc*l the unpin, by granting entir. 
toleration to the* Proto - statits Although Ffidinand 
was, personally, mild and pacific, Ins reign w is 
troubled by domestic and foreign aggressions -the 
* different sects disturbing the peace of the empire 
at home, while the From h anei the Turks assaile el 
it from abroad. l>unng the next fifty years, the 
empire was a prey to internal disquiet. Maximilian J I 
(1564 — 1576) was indeed a wise and just prince, but 
the little he was able to effect in reconciling tho 
adherents of tho different churches, and in laising 
the character of the imperial rule, was fatally 
counteracted by the bigotiy and vacillation of lus 
son and successor, Rudolf 1L (1576—1612), in whoso 
roign Germany was torn bj - the dissensions of the 
opposite religious factions, while each m turn called 
in the aid of foreigners to contribute towards the 
universal anarchy which culminated m the Thirty 


Years’ War, begun under Rudolfs brofcjfer and 
successor Matthias (1612—1619), continued under 
Ferdinand 11 (1619—1637)! an able, hut cruel and 
bigoted man, and ended under Ferdinand 111* 
(1637 '1657), by the treat\ 7 of Westphalia, m 1648* 
The (fleet of tlu Thirty Years* Win was to dope* 
pul ate tho rural districts of Germany, destroy its 
coimne reo burden the people with taxes, cripple the 
alri ul\ d* hihtitcd power of the empeiors, and cut 
up Dm unpin into a multitude of petty states, 
the' idlers of which e \uuisod almost absolute 
power within tluir own tomtoms. Leopold I. 
(H>58 — 1 70 r >) a h lughty, pedmtu mau, did not 
lx ill huuse If of the oppoi tmntn r afforded by 

i rt id feu it storing oidu to the" state*, but Buffered 
11111 x 11 t>> bo di iwn into tho coalition against 
Fj ilk t , wlul cl Iih lumbtaiy states woio overrun 
bv tlu TuiLh \1 though hueeeBM often attended 
hm mus, pom bi ought lum no signal advantages, 
Tlu rugiHof Tosenh 1 (1705 171 1) and Charles VT 
(1711 1710), with whom expired the' male) lino 

ot tin H ipulmrg duusty, were* signalised by the 
gi ( it a jet on* s a\ on by tin* imp* i i iliat goimral, J^rmeo 
Lug* n< , m *on jmn turn with Mailluuough, over the 
l* mull , but tluv bi ought no solid advantage) to 
tin unpin r l ho ebstuibeel condition of Spain and 
Si\*m> op*'ii* el new' channels for tho interference 
ol (o runny v\hi*h wus fuitliu dirti noted, alter 
tlu *1* i tli ot ( hallos, bv tho dissuixions occasioned 
by tlu contest* <1 hluumioii of his diughtoi, JNhuia- 
Tiie i * sa, md, through h* i , ol hu buHb ind, Fr.utcis f 
of I on am* (1715 1705) nltu then rival, the 
L la man lUntoi, (hiulen \ J f , had through tho 
iut< i \ ( ntiou *>f PnisBi in ,ud, hi * n e h i ti d in 1742 to 
tin unpin d Doom wlndi, liow* vu, he was obliged 
to e ul* , iftir a bi i* t oe* u pat i on ol three' Venn*. 

< mutant clistiii b in* * h, mte mnlicd duriu j the* Beve ti 
’S * us’ W ir, when Fnduuk tlu Gnat of Fruseia 
m nut mu <1 his * h ir u t* i *»f i hUiIIuI g* ne*ral at tho 
e xj»* rise of the Ail ctn ms, in ulo the resell of Dies*) 
ho\< mgns f>n< ol tumble uulelmstu Joseph U, 
thui son (17b)- 179b), during tho iibtmio of 
Mon IIuhhi who i<tuu*d lu r iinthouty ov* r 
xll ill* Anstrim stit*H enjoy eel little beyond tho 
till of * mju i«t, to wliuh h* hid mu ei e <l« d on hm 
litluis *1* »tli J hit wlnu lu ultiiTi it* ly ac*juirc*el 
ins mot' rii v iut p itiimoTiv, he ut ouc*c Oldened 
upon t *om ( ol >« bn ms, whuh w**ie, however, 
2 *i< m item, uni un^mted to the * ih**b to wluch the*v 
w*n ipplie *1 , xvluUt his attempts to le* establiHii 
Du supi* n lu y of tlu imp* n d pownr in the rtouth 
of (n ruuny \uie himinied by Frusman mfiucuoo, 

1 * oprdd II, elt* i ft hhoit reign of two ycarx, was 
sue* * * ded m 1792 b) li)-> nm, Fj uicjs II , who, alter 
i si j j* s of dibit) b> the uimes of tin Fieneh 
itpubJif, aud tin nlhe non, m 1805, of man} of the 
| Gum in jirinees to Die illmiu c of Fruu*, Vhich 
k*l to th* Hub«Kiu*nt fomixtioTi of the Rhonmh 
( Vmf* d* r ition un*l» r Die prot* * tor it' of "NajHile on, 
r*Hign*d Du tie no in eiown, md isHitun d tho title 
of Lirip* ror of Austilca From tins p*nod till tho 
(Jongnss of \iciini ot 1814--1815, Geimauy was 
Umost entmly at tin mercy of .Napoleon, who 
*1< | his* el the * st iblisli* *1 hov* r* igns, and diameni- 
be. red the ir atit*s m fevonr ot bin favourites 
and dffie ud mtii, while ho * upplcd tiio trade of 
thi country, and nxhaiwted its reBourros by the 
extortion ot subsidies 01 f contraljutious. As a 
rtoustruction of tho old eitipiro was no longer 
possible , thoso states which Btill maintained their* 
kov i ruignty combined, m 18J5, to form a Gorman 
Confederation. Of the 300 states into winch the 
em])ire had once been ebvided, there now remained 
only 40, a number which has since been reduced 
to 35 by the extinction of several petty dynas- 
ties The diet was now reorganised, and ap^mttted 
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to hold its meetings at Fronkfurt-on-the Maine, 
after having been formally recognised by all 
the allied states as the legislative and executive 
organ of the Confederation , but it failed to satisfy 
the expectations of the nation, and soon became 
a mere political tool in the hands of the prmus, 
who simply mode its decrees subservient to then 
own efforts foi the suppression, of every pn>gn . 
sive mo\emeut The Fn uch ntohition of 1810 
| reacted sufficiently on som< few of the German 
States to compel th<ir ruins to grant written 
! constitutions to their subjects but the (fFott w us 
: transient, and it wis not till 18*18 that tin <h rrn m 
nation gave expression, by dfn n insiur< etiorurv 
movements, to th< disi onb nt and tin si m< of 
oppression m lilt h had long posm m<d tlio minds of 
the people The prim. t a ciuh u\our(d, by h isiy 
concessions, to urn at Iho prugri ss ol n public in 
principles, fhid, fully ru ogiusing the incfibiuiiY of 
tlio diet, tiny gavt ihui kmc turn to the (omo 
cation, by a pioumonnl Htlf constituted ihhi mb]>, of 
a national rongrt ss of lepKsmtitiMs of tin people 
Archduke .John of Austria w is < let tc d ^ i< ar ol tlu 
newly oi gaumed n itional govummnt but h<» soon 
disappointed tlu Iiojms of tin ass< mbly by his cm 
dent attempts to fiustiite all cmigctu u turn on 
tlu side of the p irh urn ut, w hilt tlu upt i dy siu c < ss 
of tbo anti leruiblnau ji irty m \ustna and ITussia 
damped the hopes of the piogii ssiomsts The 
lefmsol of the king of ITushu to uccpt tlu mipt 
ml crown winch tlie p u liainent. alien cl him, w u 
follow ( d by the tlution of a piowsioii vl ngency of 
the oiuiuto but as j» irly lull tlu nu inlars h ul 
declined taking p irt in tin se pun minus, or m i 
provious mciumn, by whuli Austin hid bun 
excluded, by i single aote iiom tbo German Con 
federation, the assembly soon lipscd into i st »t< 
of anai chy and impotence, which tenmnitid m its 
dissolution Tlio hangumu> liunmr m whuli 
insurrectionary nimt mints hid in the nuuuuhih, 
lieen suppressed by Frusta m tiooj»s hoth m ITicrua 
and Haxoiiy, put an irtictud end to ujmblu m 
demonstrations , and m ls r >0 Vustni and Ihussu, 
after exhibiting mutual jealousy md ill will, whuli 
more than once winml bki ly to end m wai,coni 
bined to restore the dut, whose Inst aits wire tin 
intervention in Misvig llolstun in iiwnu ot Den 
mark, and the alxdition of the tree constitutions of 
several ot the lissir stitis. .Since tint junod, tlu 
diet has bum tho ireui on whuli Austin uul 
Prussia lmM atm in to sicurt the supiemicy and 
championship oi florin m\, and eviry ineisutc ot 
pubhc interest 1ms bun made sub u mint to the 
Views of one or otlu i of tlu si m d jhwi rs Liu si 
states did, howeur, loiulude i tnalv of vlliatm 
in 1854, guaranteeing to each ntlui the inutuil 
defence oi tlioi** possessions against ill i m mu s 
a compact m which the dut soon joint d In ISIS, 
a currency convention was concluded between ill 
the states of the Germ in Con ft acrvtnm, whit li h id 
previously entemi into siinihu illumes lor tlic 
adjustment of international postil and common ul 
relations, and tu the same yen the elut aelopte d 
a resolution by which the I> inisli government 
was called upon to submit to the legislative 
assemblies a new project for the political oigams 
ation oi tho dnclues ot Holstein, Lunenburg and 
Slcavig In 1869, after many btormy discussions, 
the assembly passed a resolution to mobilise tho 
whole federal army, and to appoint tlic Prussian 
Fnnco Regent cmninander m chief, subject to the 
control of the diet, or virtually of Austria, with 
which rests the casting' \ ote in the federal assembly 
liniment did not satisfy the ambitious 


decisive attempt to secure supreme political 
leadership in Germany A strong anti'Napoleonic 
ft cling has existed since the first outbreak of 
difficulties between France and AttStna , end it 
miy be stated generally, that tttTOiscussioiis and 
apprehensions to which this sentiment have given 
nsf , togt tluir with the consideration of the Slesvig- 
II cistern difficulties, have constituted the principal 
questions under discussion m the federal parliament 
dmiug the sessions of 1859, 18Q0, and 1861 See 
Schmidt, Jhstoire dew AUe mantis , Egmhardns, Vita 
('an if i J , latjuf , &< rtptorcx Rerum Qet'man apud 
Mndnuum , Maniiort, (ftsrh <7 Teutschetij Sis- 
iiiomli llwloiu dm From mx, 1819, Europe during 
tin Midi lit Ages, in Lardncr’s Cabinet Cyclop , And 
Hist oj the Italian Ry publics Pnttei, History of 
tin ( lerman Constitution , Itaumcr, Hist of the 
Jloht n sfrni ffi n , Cn\o, House of Austria, Pfeffel, 
Ain off C/nonoIoifit/ut , 1 inti , Oustm us Adolphus , 
iSchillci’s Thnty }tars JJ in, ikausobre, I list 
d> la Ri/oim , Moslu im’s Hid of Lutheran and 
Rt fount d r hurclus , Rohirtnun's Charles V , Rich 
hum h Ihvtsih StuaU RetMtigt sth , Carlyle, JfisL 
oj It id 11 , Li 

( V / man Lungnaift and Ldnatuu - -The mime 
rous diiliitM whuli we it spoken h\ tlu different 
eoriluli ricics and tnbuol am lent (rcimuiy were all 
<li mativis from one bruich of the Aryan or Tndo 
(lerm mu lainilv of 1 ’ uages, wine h separated from 
tlu jment ufoikat cry early puiod, although 
sub&upnntly to tlu * pa ration oi tlu. Celtic We 
im tiuv the eo existence of the two branches 
of r Iiutonu ipeeih known is Low (hi man md 
High ( ft rni m is far bick as tlu 7th c, but thcro 
is no < \idi lice to slu \v that tin \ existed is com- 
mon unifoim languiges, from winch their v inmysly 
modi luil dub its wt ic libpi c tn cly ehme d Ae cord- 
ing to the eminent philologist \Iax Muller, tlmre 
m mi w is oik common Teuton] ( language which 
elivctgid into two stieiniH, while the utmevst we 
e in m tituu to issut m rigiid to the \ uious High 
utuI low (n mini d ulicN is that tlu y u spectively 
passed it eliilt it_ nt times through tho same stages 
<>i gi iTiim itual do«lopm«nt The PI igh Orman 
bi im h— which w is spok m in tlu dialects of Swabia, 
lLuum, uul Austna, and ]>arts of hrancoiua and 
Na\on\ —has bun the literary language of Gerinauy 
mm e the d i\ s oi Ch irh in igno It may be classified 
uiidti thm }>i nods - tlu Olel High German, dating 
fiom the 7th e. , aiul uttcmlmg to tho period of tho 
Crus idi s, oi tht 12th c , tin Middle High German, 
be ginning in the 12th c , and continuing till tho 
lie lorm ition , mid tho Ntw High German, dating 
fiom I utlu is turn to our own flays. Tho Law- 
( Tciman, which in (tenniny itself has been little 
uni <1 m lit( ratmo, cemipre lu nds many dialee ts as tho 
Lribi in (q a ), tJie FJ< imsh, Dutch, ITitt-Deutsch, 
&c Tho oldest litoiary monument of Low German 
belongs to tlic Tth e , and is a (Tuistian epic known 
is 7 ht Mdiand (the Healer or Saviour) , and 
although theie are traces of popular Low-German 
ht< ratun up to the 17tlic, the translation of the 
Jhblc into High (.ie^nnan by Luther decided the fate 
of Low Germ ui In addition to the various dialects 
which are commonly included under the heads of 
High and L»w German, an important evidence of 
the cwlti\ ation of a form of German differing equally 
from the High and Low groups has been preserved 
to us This important linguistic monument is a 
fragment of a Gothic translation of tho Bible, which 
w is made in the 4th c by Bishop Ulfilas, and Used 
by all tlic Gothic tribes when they advanced into 
Italy and Spam The (gothic language died out in 
the Pth c , and after the extinction of the power of 


during the last year or two, from making any very J and lost sight of till the accidental discovery, m the 
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16th c , of a M& preserved m the abbey of Worden, in theological writing* for and against the tattering 
and containing fragments of this important work power of the Romish Church The writings of 
This MS* is a copy made in the 5th c. of Utfilaa*8 Luther, his translation of the Bible* ana the 
translation, anAfraamentary as it is, it affords evi- works of Ulrich von Hutten, Zmn&iius, and of 
deuce of the a^fh degree of development to which many of the other reformers, were, however* the 
this dialect bad been earned, and exhibits a form of most important events in the history of Qenn& 
speech which belongs to neither the High nor Low literature from the clone of the 15th to the middle 
German group, but very possibly may have boon of the lbth l , and it must bo remembered that 
merely one among numerous ofher allied forms of I-uthc r addressed himself to the minds of hii 
Teutonic sjrecch which have perished. countrymen not merely through his polemical 

The diffusion of Uhrintianity among the Gettnan ic wntmgs, but also by those noble hymns, which* 
thbes liad the effect lioth of supposing the use shkl his day, havi amntitnt< d one of the greatest 
Of the Runic characters that had boon common literuy trieum* ot the kind Some of the best 
to them, and of (hanging the charactu of their of tluse A mh Iwthi ^ or t hutch songs, were composed 
literature, for instead of tlie hcrou songs and b\ Luthu himself while next to him those of 
‘beast epics’ of a sanguinary paganism ( Thar eyxw), hjw ratim, J)u ms, Nicolai and llerbugor, have per- 
scriptural paraphrase s, k goods, and hjmns weie Imps found most ta\oui botli among Germans and 
now selected , while the auciuit form of alhU ration foicigners '1 hi so hi vent effusions of tbo devout 
by degrees gave place. to the rhythmical ariange mil iJnejiunt ref oi mom worn followwl^by a period 
mont ot the Latin versification common in the ofliUruy dige mi ition and stagnation, which is in 
early periods of tin middle ages Latin, num mu, a gieit meamin tola isciibul to the domorahflmg 
Irocame the language ot tin court tlu i him li, and Gluts ot tin 'Unity 'tens' War, when Germany 
the law under the Saxon urqmorM, vv luJ* (hi man w.is i prty to all tlu *\i 1 h inseparable* from civil 
was lift entirely to the puiph , until the now win fo^tuul by foreign mterfcTciu e The indirect 
ideas, which wm diffused both m regaid to litua result of tins penod of amtihv win to quench the 
turo and language dm mg tlu Unmade s unde, tlu nitioiul spiut, and vitiate the popular taste, for 
rule of tlu. ace oniphshe el unpirors ot tlu Holnn while tlu petty courts aped the habits, language, 
bhiuflen line, lnd the < fh < t <rf uvniu' the um md and liUiiluicof Vi n idles, the low t r otders forgot 
cultiv ition ot the vernacular di d<<.ts among wlm h J tJuiroun lihiature, with its rub truism* s of legends, 
the Swabian, as the linguigi of tlu court, soon J tiles, md lull ids, and nujuired a taste for tho 
acquired a marked pre peuuh t im o <#\ « l tin other* ,(oum ( amp somo* imported by torn gn mercenaries, 
In that age oi ihivili\ md non mu, the irt ot md the imiimrd romaiues borrowed from impure 
song w w cherished by primes and nobles, uiiin ol I'm m It md Italian Korne.es (hi man poetry in tho 
whom belonged to the orelei of the \finm \tnn/n (or 17th < win fraimd .ith r the moelcl of tho later 
Singers ot Love i, and composed in tin Sw ibian or < 1 uesie i, mel tin u inoehni mill itors Tim study of 
ILgh German dulcet of the impend e ourt J lie the genunn n ition d litei.iture was neglected, and 
subjects chiefly wt lecte el during tin J itli ami 1 Ith dthough a bent of h allied Boeiities were formed, 
centimes, both by court 1> aim pnpul ir singe rs, we re whose prerftssul object was to pin if y and clevato 
based ou tlu kgindirv hue of ( 'h irh m van mel his ihi public taste, tlu ie suits woe lamentably 
paladins, and king \ithm and 1ns knights uul ot mi utisf ie tor> , and it was not till f (V Oottsched 
tht Sangraed , anel it is to this period tint we muht (1700 17l>(>) Hueeeediel in 1ns ('nfirat Ait of J*oftry 

refer the NMina/m hut md tJmhun wlinli rink in dr iw mg attention to ttu tingnl pedantry anil 
as the greatest tn isures of ( eiuian u it ion il liter i artifu i il htiffne ks of tin e ] iskk i t srhool, that a 
tiue A mem f * the most sue e • ssful pm ts met nuiim be tie i t«ish was tv ike ru il Jfis eovn pretentious 
singers belonging to the ^ wthun penod we 11115 l lu< f o(iy give euigm however, te> a counterparty, 
sj»e<ially imluate Jlunne h \on Velehle, D ertm mu / from which ern 111 it cel it a some what Jatci juriod, 
von der Vue Wolfrun von isehtnhuJi, Wdthei , tin Uimin i stint u se I100I, unde r the' guidance of 
vtm eler A ogclwe ith , Ne nib irt e»f llav^am lloniuli! V iDuuigutoi md (1 Mem A favourable roac- 
\on Oftcielmgeu, &i 'I lie tiute for tin Thin tion now took jdiee, and with tbo namos e>| klnp- 

lWuveul a mw impi tin among tlu> ]>eopI< m the -te*ek, Ijessing, and Wjehind began tlie brilliant 
mulelle o€ tin 1‘Jihe 1»5 tlie n tianslation, hoin 1 e p<* h of inode m (b rman litciaturc r l hear influence) 
tlie Walloon lato (ornian, erf the am lent jumm’ of w 1* dike gie it 11ml vurieel , for while Kleepstoe'k's 
Jictnhard Fu<hi whub ueordme^ the elistm jm* in of tin iV/fXsm//, ami bis oeh s, in vvhu h lie had 
gmshcel nluloiogist Jakeb Grimm, e»n united withjtiken Milton is lus model, u eehoesl the 1 te udor 
the Frankish tubes, who carried it with them win 11 ' piety erf tin old re feu me rs, arid we ie so thoroughly 
they cretwsed the Rhine mel founded an empire {to mini in then spmt, tint they at once mot 
m Gaul, and from whom it was diffused among j with m c nthuHiurtie response 111 tlmhiaitH of tho 
the neighbouiln" triks erf Northern Ki uicc and j Living's tragedy ol Minna v Jiarnhdm , 

Flanders and Ins diaina erf Nathan (hr Wnw y may be said to 

* The period which succeeele d the dcclmq. of chiv air 5 | ti cv « cr« ib*d un w the drain itu irt in Germany 
was marked by a thorough in gleet, among tin * \N n 1 md, on tin other hand, who w w the complete 
higher classes, of national lit* ratine , winch thun fe 11 I aiifitln sm ol Klophtoe k, dthougli like hue two great 
into tho hands of the people, to tire thoiongh | cont* m]>oruneM, lie vv is the founder of a m w style, 
disorganisation erf all principles of grammir r Io| uni give a grueeful fit \1b1bty to German elution, 
this afije belongs, Imwevet the gre it inahH erf the wiinh it h i«l rnver before been maeh to assume* 
VothiUnl^ or national kalltulR, in wbnh Ge rm m v h ul imported to Ins nuriunuiH tales and 1 omances 
is specially rich, the f drfe'H and satires of Brand an undisguistd m ukuouh inatu i.dism, which, llko 
and Of ftachs, and the roinanecs erf the Hitumt 1 u*n st^h ,li ul be < n borrowe^l from the Freneh pliilo- 
rfohann Fischart The my series anti pass ion pi a js, hoplms ef hin rfuy, and tbi^ in trod u ml into the 
which were at their height iu tin 15th c, and Immiage and Jite ratine erf (urmany tho gcrtut of 
still litter m the village erf 01k rammergau, m rn my eh I'm ts, us wn 11 aj gracts, to which they had 
Upper Havana, may be said to htvc given origin hitherto nnuumd stnuigus The influence exwt^d 
to tho German drama, ^rhtch iminlicrcd among on German literature by these three writers, vrho 
its earliest cultivators, Sachs, Rcbhuhn, and Ayrcr may be regarded as its rv generator*, was so on, 
The close of the 1 5th c. was prolific m rhyming aj»pn*ciabk* m every branch of knowledge ; 
historical ebromdes, iu satires oa the clergy, and among the galaxy of great names which have 
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imparted renown to the literary and scientific annate 
of Germany during the last 100 years, we can only 
instance a few of tho principal writers who have 
more especially enriched the several departments of 
teaming with which they have been associated 
Philosophy, which jn Germany originated with 
Leibnitz, who, Iiowcvct, wioto m Latin and French, 
assumed a degru of individuality and completeness 
through the intellectual acumen and subtle analysis 
of Kant, Fichte, Schilling, and Ifegcl, wlnrli have 
no parallel m auy othu country In theology, 
Keinhard, Fnulus, Scldm rm wher, and a host of 
others, have infused new lift into bibln il inquuy, 
whilt invaluable aid )i us 1 m cn allonlul in tin sum 
direction by the profound phdologn if and criticd 
researches of Won Huncmii, Mulhr, the erudite 
brothers J and W Grimm, ]*opj>, Ltnuke, \ehhmg, 
Lassen Rosen, S< ldt g» J, VV HumboMt, r « psms, 
Bunsen, In iui hu ninny, lustnij, md piriHpru 
dt nee, all nations out a d« btol g» ilifciuh to Wine k» 1 
inarm, Iff ♦ it n, \ on Riurne 1 , Si hlossi i \ on JI umm i , 
Gorvinuy, Jtahlm mn,K mkt , j\i< biiln md Wonnuse n 
In pottiy and belles Jettie <, tlit ii urn ol Gnitlu 
(who li\td fiom 17P) to IS U) h i h< it in ltsi It 
ITc had been pieeuhd jn tin hiIjmoI to wlmh Ik 
attached himself, whu li w ye known as tint of Uk 
Sturm* und Drain j puioil by Hi idi i, it i (ui^m itoi, 
whoso philoHopliK al cntiijms ot foiugn and (>n 
man litciLtim, by icnving i taste hu the long 
forgotten liitioml po*try of Germany, md liy 
exhibiting the wi'aknt ns ot the re unt unit it jojis oi 
tho Fremli classicists, umlfibutul matt ii illy to tin 
complete literuy u volution wh i h unbend m tin 
moduli pi nod ot (aimiu ] k>* bi y In hi LmUn 
des Junytn Wnlhn ('11k Sonnies ot Wutlni) 
Goethe aimed tin Hentnneut il tuuh lie ic s ot tin 
school to then culminitmg point , hut w lull Ik was 
followed in tlu sum pith by a host oi unit itois, 
who bi ought tin st>l< mtoiiduuh bj tluu mm bid 
exaggerations Jits own tdn md \ny miimious 
woiks became in time men ind nioio tie bom tin 
blemishes into whn h nt h id h d others, md lemam 
imperishable monuments ot the uimub vlit\ oi lus 
ge'iniis Tin Stmin mid Jhaug pi nod i low d with 
Sclulloi (17o0 - ]80f>), who i inks in tin (stunitnm 
ot Jus countij-iHon almost as he li is Got tin Jimist It, 
and whose e ul> woiks, l fa L'uIIh j Fa mo, md 
Don Cailo\ tlnew tile wlioh Germ m peopli into 
a fren/y oi excitement ills 1 at 1 1 diumtn woikx, 
li le'ss inciting than thes» owe e Melt nee ot more 
matured tude, while some of hn bdluls and lyms 
may bo mid to be umi\ died In tin pusuit 
century, poetry Ins found noble itpresi utatnis in 
tho so c died fatniamfsduhtt i (l*eu ts ot the Fathi 1 
land), among whom we iniy in»tineo TTnodor 
KOxner, and \iudt, whoso spurted pi* untie songs 
a are Ultimately assomted with tlu w ir it ISM 
against Napoleon, m whuh tin foinui till Inditing 
gloriously F lluekcit anil L Ihlunl In long 
to the name school , lmt tho joimii is more 
especially known ten Ins nlnnrable idaptations 
and translations trom tin Oiunlil linguigc* md 
tlit) latter for his i \q uisitc rommees md bill ids 
The influence of Got tlu* and Schilhi extended 
in a marked drgit< to tho diaina uni to novtl 
writing In the former depirtment, 1111 md icqiund 
great icputaticm as i writei of si usation dram is, 
A. von Kot/cbuo as an inexhaustible composer 
of light effective comedies, A Mllllnei x Honxy&ld, 
F Grdlpurzer, and 1*1 Ran path im then historic il 
and social tragedies, while G Imnie 1 m imi (who is 
tetter known as tho author of the no\ el Mxlnch 
Juxumi) t Mosen, Laulie, and G Freytag, have all 
produced good dramatic pieces. Among the host 
of novelists who have endeavoured to follow in tho 
steps of the great leaders of the Sturm* und * Drang 
uv 


period, the majority are tmwqjihy of notice. J V 
Richter, the satirist and humondt, stands forth, 
however, apart from, and far above his compeers , 
and few novelists ever exerted so lasting an influ- 
ence on the literature and mode fit feelmg of their 
compatriots as that which Richter exercised over 
the minds of tho middle classes of Germany, during 
tlie close of tiio lost and the early part of the 
picsent century Among other writers of note, We 
may instance I>e la Mottu Fouqu6, A Hoffmann* 
md A Ch nniRso, whose tendencies wero to dwell 
mi tut mysterious agencies of nature, which they 
attempted to individualise, and bung into associa- 
tion with inateiial forms, as m the Undine of the 
Inst, tin f intostu tab r e>f thi second, and the J Peter 
Mldmndit of the last mined C Picliler, Spindler, 
il St< lions, G Gul/kmv, Me rnterg, W Hanng 
(Uk iinititoi of Sn \V Scott), liauff, Zschokke, 
m ulnmable wntu of noitUtU% llacklaiulor, Ida 
x ILihn JFilm, Auerbach, the liairator of village 
t il* s, md J 4 1 1 y t ig, tin iiithor of a social novel, Soil 
und Jfahn, h ivc all m turn enjoyed iunx T ersal 
pupal uity 

Jhit nimnmiH ishixi bun writers of poetic' and 
<li mi itic Jitiiitme during the present century 
m ( ic.rm iny, tin tunlimv ot tin Gemini rarnd has 
oi J at* ye u j bun ratio r to sue nee than fiction, 
md tin immune impetus gmn to the taste for 
Mjentilu mquiiy 1>\ x Humboldts travels niul 
ohm i\ ations, mil > his Conmus anei Vwa ► <>/ 
Au/i/k, Ins been \ ilowul liy the" prosecution ot 
the most jin found use mhos in e vi r> dopuiment 
ot ]^hysie il md natnril sen nee, met by tho apjwar 
anu of i nmltitueli ot rc< end » ol ti ml, among the 
nioio mipoilint of wliieh wc cm only instance a 
fi w , is toi evimpli, those of Martins in Brazil, 
1 oppig m h Auicue i, 'Jschueli in Peru, Sehutert m 
(iinee J t psms md T*i ii seh in Tgypt, Sthomburgk 
m bntish Guiini, Gut/1 i(i m (hini, Siobold in 
I ip m, tin time biotlu n* »St hi ige ntwut m the Alps 
and in ( entril Asia, ikuth ind Vogel in Afnoa, and 
Ja k hliaielt in Au^trah u In e onclusion, wc can only 
giouj) togdhei tin mines ot a tew id tho many 
e iiiinont in minis who l^y thin I ibemis have at 
emu* i mu Ind the sne in i ot the wot Id, and enhanced 
the Iitu nv and m lentiln glory of tin ir own country 
Without uun reduring to writers whom wo may 
die nlyhxxc mcntiomd, wt may specially instance, 
in astronomy und m ithcm itie s, Bessel, Lnckc, 
Struxc, (i mss, md Muller, m the natural sciences, 
ami in muluino, 1 Mhllei, Khrcnbeig, Cams, Okcn, 
S< hidden, Von Bitch, Liebig, Kopp, Simon Dove, 
V dentin Mohseliott, Bischoff Rose, Toggcndorf, 
tulmaim, Gmclin, Grife, Vogel, Rokitansky, 
Wagmi, Schonlein ami ttidfcnbach , in history 
amf biographx, Niebuhr, Leo, Dunektr, Prcuss, 
Jiottigir VainliuMi x Fuse Pert/, Lappenbcrg, 
Paulg &c , m geographx, ctlmolog} r , statistics, 
md tn\d&, Bcrgbaus, lVtc*rniAnn, Stun, Hubner, 
Klodcn, Kohl, Kembcck, Bunsen, Ideler, Lassen, 
Unger, Zimmcimann , m the luxtorv of language, 
literatmc, and the line arts, and on politics and the 
social sciences Vilmar, Boutcrwek, Kuno, Fischer, 
W 1 1 gen, Item sms. Hey sc, Becker, Creuzer, Lersch, 
W achlor, Ernesti, J acobs, Saxagny Eiohhom, Billow, 
Ursclc See G mum, GetoJachh d DcutMhen Sprachc, 
ind Deutsche Gram mat il , Bopp, Comparative Cham 
mar , Bessel, Ueber das Deben dr* Uljla, M Muller, 
On the Science of Language, Koberetom, Gmndrm 
dn D( utscficn NationaUderatur , Vilmar, Vorie- 
sumjui ilber die Qexchu.hU d Deutsch , National* 
titnatur y Hallarn, hurope m the Middle Age*, 
GE'RMEN (Lat nr' sprout), or O'VARY, the 
lowest and thickened part of the Pistil (q v,) of a 
flower ; containing in its cavity the rudiments of the 
seeds, called Ovum (q. y.), attached to the Placenta 
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(q v ) often by mrds (q. v,). There m often 

only one ovule ia the german , sometimes it consxats 
of a number of Carpels {q v ), with one ovule m each ; 
occasionally the cavity of the gormen is divided 
into cells, each of these containing one, and often 
many ovules. When there are many ovules, some 
of them are generally abortive The gerraon is some- 
times superior — that is, it is five in the centre of 
the flower, os in the poppy, stotk, ami carnation, 
occasionally v)ferwj-, the calyx hung adherent to it 
throughout, aiul the upper part oi limb of the calyx, 
thus seeming to anno from its summit, as m thi 
gooseberry, rose, campanula, and snowdi op , some 
times it is half inferior, as in Siurifi a '/a <ft amt lata 
The germcn develops itself into the l'not (q \ ), 
after the flowering is ova Some plants land their 
flower stalks to tin ground after flowering, pi css 
the germcn into the ground, and upon thor fi nit 
in the earth, ns a sp<uts of riovn (Tnfoltum tub 
Utranniw), and the Ground nut ( tiachis /ii/jumart) 
Soo An. veins 

GERMINATION (Lat sproutinu), thi begin 
nmgof growth in a sotd, or of the \rtil action h> 
which it is convcatid into a m vv i>l mt No Si m,' 
and for what is puulini to at otyli donous jil uiK 
see Spokl 

CrERfVNA (nnc (In undo), a aty of Spun, m 
lot 41 58' N, Ions. 2 50' 1., < ipitil of tin pm 
unto of the Mini num is Hinitul it tin ton j 
flu nee of tin 'lei, with its diluent tin Oini, 00 1 
miles north cast o) JUimloni It eon ads id in) 
old and m w town, th« 1 tttu nil gul illy 1 unit on tie I 
th* hvity of a r < h k v lull, Out )ujhi\ pu lm< sqm and 
eontauuug a hiuufitul ind lofty G db < t ilhcdid 
ccjjjuincuicul ml‘110, md ippiuulud by i suptib 
flight of steps ihsidis tie (itlmlji! thin m 
live chuiclns ind twilu louvcnti* 'lie udiihd 
ants carry on the inunihutun ot pipa, snip md 
leather, and spinning and wining 'I Ik t tty h 
fortified hy high tlmk wills, md protected by 
four forts Top I 

(3 was ot Kom ui oiigin, and wit ioimcrly 
the result nu ol tie kinji id Ai ig<m It Im 
Hulh red much fiom mi get, oi whnli tie most noti 
worthy was tbit oi 180b, win it the Punch with 


tn height as they advance, mid ore separated by 
fan-shaped valleys, which are only a few yards wnw 
m the south, but expand to a math of several miles 
in the north of the department* principal 

rivers are the Gera— winch gives its name to ike 
department— the Lossc, the Baise, the Arratc, the 
Gimont, uul the Save, The climates is healthy and 
tunpci itc The soil is a still loam, i eating on thick 
layers ot clay, and is only moderately productive, 
More thin one half of the surface is devoted to 
agriculture one seventh is m xmnyaids, and tho 
lest m mi adows, heaths, and forests Wmo u pro- 
duct d ui i onsidoj ihh quautitv, but of an inferior 
quality, gu it pait of it is convex tul into Annagn&o 
bianch, w huh, after Cognac, is istcomed the best 
The muiuiutuns mid exports are uicousidoxable. 
The town of Audi ih tho capital 
(iKUM)h, rh vn in , oin of the most emiuont 
s< hoi irs uni di\ nu s ol the 1 1th and 1 5£h emit lines 
Ihs pi ope i num was ,Ii in Charlici, the name ot 
(« hung gi\en to him lioni tho place ot luu birth 
(1 {(>5), the village of (uuhoii m the diocese ot 
i\hi inis lb w is uluc ifcul in tin mmenuty of 
Pans, unde i tin iiMuatcd Pi ti i tlAilly iloiu ho 
ios« to tin In ’In ht lionouih oi tin university, and 
ultnmtdy to its ch uu dlorslup, having acquit ad 
b> his evtiaonliii u V hfaimiig the title ol 4 ThO 
Most (’luistiui liixtoi ’ l)ui mg the unhappy eon 
te tw which uost out oi tin nvtl i kiuns of tho 
two Inns id poniills m tin time of tho Western 
Si iiism, tin iiuiwrsitv of Faun look a leading part 
in Hu nc^oti itioiu toi muon, mil (j was ono 
or tin most nifio supporter* of tin pmpo&al of 
that univti it \ im putting an uul to tho schism 
hv the ii situation oi both the < mite ucUng parties 
AV itli this \nw Ik vihibd tin othu umvorsiticft, 
in null i to obtain thur uwent lc» tho plan i>io- 
posed 1>\ that oi Pun Hut although he Jinel 
| tin s it ih] action to su tins ]>1 in uutk d out in tin* 
, coumil of Pi i it f uJ< <1, as ih will known, to 
I mi im tin di cm <1 union In i in itiso inscribed 
Itohuliund l)’\illy, hi mu vmiI tin pi oposal that 
tin n\al jumtiilb (now not two, bill tlnee mince tho 
I di i turn id John Will it l*m) should hi uqnmd 
I to m Niui , and in tiie m w i ounul held it Con 
I st im i m 1111 lu w is agun the most zealous 


115,000 nun rncnmpissrd and issiuled tin town 
The In sieged, unjuoudtd with i vi lythinir, tvui 
with aimnmution mauitmud i dilmcc ioi si w n 
months and ti\i. diys tgamst mc v< ii ojmi lm ulus ; 
und wen forctcl to cipituliti only win u tin u hi mu 
governor whs strut k ilowai hy iarnuie «ind discawc f 

GEROPI'GIA, oi ,Jid:i PIG] \ Oi lab >c urn, i 
considerable quantity of this rnati rial h u be ui si nt 
fipm Portugu to this countiy Jt consists of grape 
jiulp unfcrmuited, md colouring mattu, junbildy 
the extracts of j hit my root and logwood, vut)i 
sufficient brunly md sugai to pnsim itfiomfct 
nuentatiou Jt is used tor giving a spin urns ntn ngtli 
and colour to red wines, moie isjm cully to thow 
intended for exportation the factitious compound 
being mixed or vat tod with tho win* s in bond At 
least 20,000 gaUotw an now impoittd anmi illv 
and Uiis laigc tiadi lias sprung up withm the last 
fifteen yearh 

0ER8, a department m the xouth-w f est of 
France, is formed of portions of the old provinces 
of Gascony and Guienne. f Jh< department of 
T^andas intervenes between it and the Pay of 
Biscay, and that of Hautes PyrenGs between it 
and the frontiers of .Spam It has an arui of 
2403 square miles, and m pop of 304,497 The 
surface towaud the south is mountainous, covered 
with ramuflcatioua of the Pyrenees, which extend 
northward in parallel li ny » f These lines decrease 


ulxoiaii* oi tin name ixpcdiiut of ivsigmition 
It n to lum dso, th it tin* giant outlines of the 
)>1 in of chim h ii foTin it ion, tin n uul afterward a 
piop/^id, an dm Hut Jim own pusorwil fortunes 
win round by Uo animosity of the i hike of 
Hurguody md Jim ulLi* nuts, to whom G hud 
btinnu ohiifixiMis, md from whom ht had already 
huflirtd 4iiuc h ]i< lift rutioii, on wcount of tho bolcl- 
iM sh with whnli in laid denounced tho murder of 
tin Jhikc oi Oili urn f J o isiapi tlicir vmgcanco, 
in w is fomd 1 o nin un m ivili , md lu* jetircd 
from (oust him in tin disguise of u ]nlgnm, to 
J. itti nbi j i, in Ha\ iri i, win n In c omj>os» d his oele* 
biitnl work Ih ('on whitlow* / htu/ogu* , t in mutation 
of tint oi Hot tImiM, 7>r ('on mint tone l*h ilo/iophne. 
it w is only dtci tin lqrm oi wcviral years that he j 
w vs i nibhcl to nturn to Fi unc, and take up his ! 
rcsnl'iu in i mow csti ry at liyou, of which his 

brotln i w is tin huj« not He ch voted himself in 
tins n tut mint to works of piety, to study, and to 
tin cdiuatjon nf youth Hi died in 142^1, in h)S 
(riitii ytar Jlis works, which am among the most 
nrnirkabJo of tint age, flfl rfm volumes in folib. 
Among tho books fount riy uuribud to him ‘Woa 
the celebrated spintuai trtatise On th* hrtttatiQrt of 
c hrvtt )mt it is no longer doubtful that tW true 
audioi is Ihoiiios-a Kunpis Bee Kewfis. Tbe 
I authority of G w much relied on by the advo- 
cate of Galligau principles , but the Ufttam ^irtaiies 
allege that the principles laid dowu by h|^x as 
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to the authority of the pope fife only applicable 
to the exceptional cose in w Inch he wrote— viz., 
that of a disputed succession, m which the claim 
of each oj| thermal popes, and therefore of the 
existing papacy Itself, was doubtful 

GERSTACKER, Futkdrk ji, a German non list 
and traveller, was born at Hamburg, 10th May 
181(5. In 1837, ht went to America. After spend 
mg some months in New \ork, he began li is i 
wanderings thiough the 1 mted States, Boractinua 
as a Btokcr or sailor m various steam packets, some 
times as a silversmith, .1 woodaittor, a luukei of 
piU-boxcs, &c , working till lit had earned momy 
enough to enable him to pi octal iurtln r Hi also 
led for a < onanh rable pe 1 n>d a w ihl uh c nturous hfo 
as a huntei in tin forests In 1842, he set up % 
hotel at Point Ooupu, m Lon sum , but m IS 4 l, a 
strong desire to hio Iuh fruiuU induced linn to 
return to Gummy Htn In published Ins idmii 
able St mf unit dmjd^nqe dunk do I uunuftin 
titaati n A'o? do rnn ik*i i (‘2 v nls , I h e s<U n, 1 s44 I r L bis 
Was followed by bis Du Ilniukdox n in Aikanmn 
(3 VoIh , la ip 181b), Du Ftimspuati n (A s Mniump/n 
(3 vols, Li ip INIS), M iwihsipfnhddt i Juki und 
SJiatU nuutm tm n sat! anti hJo n hdnns (2 \<>h, I)ns 
dill, 1847) and A mm) 51 old und Stiombddn 
(2 vols , L< ip LSP)) In Ins j»opul u wnhngH ns tlu 
fit wen um die Wilt (<» vols, Lap 1 S 47), md Jbt 
Jk'uLbcJtnt Ansuumdnti lulu tin und Shukudr 
(L<ip 1847), G conti ius to u\it ih< itUntion 
t\en of tin uneducated n uh i In 18W G igun 
set out oil his ti.ivils, and W'e nt fiom Rio Imam 
by Buenos Ayres to A ilpuuso md ( ilihnnii, 
whetue ho pioeaded to tlu 8anclwuh Isles, 
dossed in n vvh iling ve s\i 1 to the Sink tv Nlunls, 
wait on to Sydney, tiivilhd thiough Austi ill i 
and u tumid to Gummy in 1S“>2 w In n In his 
Binco ltSidiel fills <. on tubut ions to tin \uslond 
and Alhjnuiuit 7(dunq % (outlining m mount ot 
Ins leant If tv < 1 m mik rollatal md publiduel 
undci tin titli of 1 {nun (IS r )i ISa) Him an <»i Lh 
have been pai tly ti ueLitid into l 1 u in It md English 

GERUND (fiom L itin qn o I < my on) n i 
part of tin. Latin vub which, molding to a un 
mai inns, da huts tint m\th no istobidom 'Jims 
the girund of s «nho, 1 wnti is tunhnulum is 
Junta utdis ad an dn infinity pipi i use ful hu willing 
It is a sort of vabil noun, possessing tlu sum 
power of government as its \tib but is seireelv 
ever found m tin uonmutivi, at It ist is i govt in 
ing word In "French, the intimtivi his ilmost 
Clitmly HUpplmtid the gmind tin sole suiviving 
ramunt, wt Inluvv, bang hmnd ifta tin prepo 
sition <s, on in atUndont In hnglish, the pi i suit 
participle does duty also hn the gaund as Ik is 
leading novels (part it iplt) , lie muis.es himself w ith 
reading novels (geiund) 

GKRVAJ8 (*S ttuhiftai plata Jiinumm M, a sin ill 
Bhrub of th« natural older Veibenimiiy \ native ot 
the Wist Indus and warm parts oi Aminev It 
has scattered liauy hi meins oblong ovate coarst*l\ | 
and sharply sen ate d lew is about two inches 
long, and long dense spikes of lilac flowers It is 
regarded os a Htunul uit, febrifuge, antlnlnmitic, and 
vulnerary , a decoction of the leaves is applied to 
severe contusions , and the dned leaves am used 
as ten. In Austria, tl»t\ are sold under the name 
of Brazilian Tea In lhitam, tluv are employed 
only for the adulteiation of tc i, but for this pur- 
pose they are perhaps more frequently used than 
auy other kind of leaf 

GE'RVASE or Tilbury, an historian of the 13fch 
c, was horn at Tilbury, in Essex He is said to 
have been a nephew of King Henry II. of England. 
About 1208, he was received with great distinction 


at the court of Otho IV^ $nperor of Germany, 
and appointed by that monarch marshal of the 
kingdom of Arlc& He died about 1218. He 
wrote a commentary upon Geoffrey of Monmouth 9 * 
History of Britain, entitled Illuatrahones Qdtfruh 
Monemuthenms, lib iv , a History of Hie Holy Land 
(H v>toria Terrat Sancter) , a treatise, De Qpaute 
fiurqundionum , and a History of the Kings of Eng- 
land and France, Comprised in a work entitled Otia 
Ivifit rialta, lihn tres , also known under the titles, 
Mapjia mm Deamptio Mundi , and De Mirabihbus 
<hbii MK8 of tin (Hut JmperiaJrta are preserved 
in the ( ottoman Colli etion, and in the library of 
( orpin ( hristi, ('am budge Isicohum ascribes to 
C tlu Black Book of tlic Exchequer (Liber Niger 
><(uunu) Madox, who published a veiy correct 
Million ot tliat wen k, makes Bichard Nelson, Bishop 
ot London, tin mthoi 

GERVl'NILS, Gioko Ocmn.irn, an historian 
ot (runiin lita itinc md jioliLician, was bom at* 
1) imistult 20th a\Liy 1805 He n cc ivccl a mcrcau 
tile i dun t ion, and was for sonic turn employed In 
the counting home of i nn reliant m Ins native 
town By i diligi ut course of sc It instruction, he 
Mipphid whit vi is u untm * m Ins school t duration, 
and m 1<S2(>, w is so 1 ir idv meed ts to bo ready to 
enter the univusitv of Ilcidtlhag Aftc*r com 
ph ting Ins i twins dm mg which a taste ten history 
lad ban aw ikaud him by Sihlossfr’s lectures, 
In Iim um tc ic ha n ji aim ition il institution at 
Fiaukfurt on the M me In 18 H he w m appointed 
i jmift ssoi < vtriordiu ir> it He uh llu ig Previous to 
this, In h id pubhshc d his (U rhuhtc di i Aniffhachnen 
ini IthnhhJ (1 1 mk 18«d, wlucli was follciwcd 
by his IhduusJu SJniftm (hr ink 18 H) In 1S3G, 
In w is ipj minted oidnurv piofc^sor of histoiy and 
htt l it in < it (iottmg< u lb had now 1 k gun to pub 
lab his OtsJuchh dn Ptutisrfnu JS oUonaUiteuttur 
di t Jhut'ulun (f voE, Lap 1815 — 1818, .'Id edit 
1M<» 1S4S) r l Ins avis iollovval by the Ne.ua t 

(it si hu lit* dn 1 * 0*1 uh n \<di maKitn atur do 
D* utuJu n (2 vols , lap 1S40- 1S12 kl edit 1852) 
Both of tin sc vvoiks h i\c itt lined to wtll desi rved 
po|mluit> In 18 i7 he w a one ot the Gottingen 
piofmsois who sigm d the f iinous piotest Against 
tlu‘ almlitioii ot tin H mow nan constitution, m 
consapic me of winch In lost his chan, ind was 
cmlcrol to le iv c tlu (ountry within three days He 
first went to I) irmstaclt, thou to Ucidelbeig, and m 
the sjirmg of ISIS, to Itilv Hi spent the winter in 
ixonu , cngigc il m lustoncal studies In 1844, he 
vv is ippouittd linn oi ary ]>rofcssor in the university 
of Hadt lbog from tins ponod, his career was 

th it of a politic il w liter Gonstittitional liberty 
was tlu ohpit vi huh he had m view, aucl fe^r which 
In irdc fitly libourak His jurnphlets and wntmgs 
in di fla ait jh noil u als r\c rnsod a verv great 
lnflutnce over the national ncniul In Jufy 1847, 
dong w ith sonic others, ho established the DeutScfie 
/ nt um/ in Hadtlbcig, to advocate the political 
\ K vv s of the Constitutionalists In 1848, he was 
deputed to attend the diet m bclmlf of the Hanse 
tow ns, md was elected a member of the National 
Assembly by a district of Prussian Saxony After 
the failure of the national democratic party in Ger- 
many , O returned to hw literary pursuits, the fruits 
of which are Ins able and suggestive work on 
iSkakspoire (4 vols., Leip 1840— 1850), his Q&ckichte 
dn Dmtxcften DuhJtung (5 vols., Leip. 1853), and his 
Or which te den neunzehnten Jahrhundert (Leip. 1st 
vol , 1853 , 3d voL, 1858 , English translation, 1859k 

GESE'NIUS, Friei*vich Heinrich Wilhelm, 
oik 1 of the greatest niexlem German Otientahsts 
and biblical scholars, was born at Nardhausen, in 
Prussian Saxony, 3d February 1785, and educated 
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first at the gym^siutn of liis native town, 
afterwards at the universities of Helmstedt and 
Gottingen 'After having been a short time teacher 
in the p©dagogium at Holmstedt, he became in 
W a theological JtejteUmt in Gottmgon , and 
in on the proposal of Johann v on Jd tiller, 

wa&tippouited professor Of ancient literature u\ 
the g^nnasmm of Hesligenstadt In 1810, how- 
ever, lie recoivod a cill to Hidfc as extraordinary 
professor of theology, and van made an ordinary 
professor In the following foai In 1810— 1812, he 
published, m two volumes, a Jfthnw and Chahbe 
Jhcttonary of the Old 7V da men t, w Uu li unde r\u lit 
improvements m several subse q\u nt edit ions, aftci 
he had maeie a journt y to Tins md (Morel m 
the summer of 1820, to mike km in Ins m the 
Semitic Imguiges In tlu two \e in* following tin 
pi ililj cation of this Diction u \ , unp« ami hu llehra 
mites L'kita uJtnbueh (2 Kde , li ilh , 181 i -1S11) 
consisting of a Heine w gtnmmai and i* iding book 
Tlus woik, as it Ins bun minimi it m tlu remit 
editions ot G’s distinguished pupil and liter uy 
cxouitoi, T^oh ‘'sor Rodig* r of Kulh, and tlu k\unn 
already mentioned, m* •'till the n until « and 
diction try ot tlu Old ’Je -diluent most in u-*< not 
only throughout Geimmy but in On it hut uu 
ana m Vienna. I In lust I'n dish ti msl itioiis oi 
the diction u v tomnhd on the l.itm edition in 
thobc of Robinson ( Vine in m) uni ol 'liegelhs, 
the best ol the gi mini u in those of Diakh 
(I iOldon) md of ( 'on int (Ni vv Vuk) In 1H|*» 
motile i woik w u-v published by G on the his 
tory «>f tlu lh hu u 1 u il u i "e (hnti\iJn OtK h d 
II t hi S'jdat/n a S }>)'!* help) ami i tiediu J)< 
J*i ntiUmiln hamni ituni (hi fan nidah 1 1 initial dah 
(Halit) Re Side it ill 1 itioil «»t Is U ill With l < Olil 
limitary m three vols (I»ip 1820 -1S2I), We au 
indebted to G fe n i In g«i Hebrew Gianunu ((mnn 
maUmh lull'd h< * Ltkt nhaudt d Hdn hjaadn ‘2 
Beta, Ltlp 1817), IS Well as foi a lugei h \n o n X 
phical wotk [rhemmm /Jidotoi/Ko f i du us / nnjua 
Jhhrmca tt ('ha Ida tut ( itnii /'idann nh) t ot which 
tin hrstpait whh published in 1H20 but which w u 
completed only m ISIS by Prole soi lUnlige i G 
contributed also some pipe rs on < >rn lit d \ntiejuity 
to km h and i riiihe l's Alhf mum J nt mlajHtdn * uid 
his note s to the (»< rm m tr inslatioii e»t lime kh uelt a 
Travel-, in Syria and Pah dun thiow li dit on in u»\ 
jKHlits i on node el with bihlcll geopiaphv Ho died 
2del October 1842, and a uu mot ill of Jinn vppean d 
m the following ye u (G , tine hitnm nun/ an w nn 
JfreundPy lie rim, tali) — M my of tlu results of t it 
rationalising method e»f into pit ting the Old Jesti 
ment, w Inch eli iraote riM •> ill tin works eif G have 
been unable to stiml the pi ogre as of Inblic il sen n e f 
and lie lias certainly been surpassed by Gw uid m 
m&ight into the g< nms of the Hebre w J ingu cg« , and 
ig£ bearing on the inte rprt tation of Hehiew lib 
And thought, *is wall as in all that epiaJitits tlu 
^critic for a trm histone il, asthetical, an el religious 
appreciation of the liter it uh preserved to us in the 
Old Testament ^ ft hm intense devotion to Jus 
favourite studies, anel the aelvanec which he mule 
beyond all his predecessors in the establishment 
of more certain principles of Hebrew philology, 
undoubtedly entitle bun to Ik regarded uh having 
coMOtituted a new epoch m the scientific study of 
the Old Testament, 

tiESNBB, Konrap \o\, a cchbrateel Swiss 
naturaUBt, was born at /ninth m lHC, and died 
there bf the plague 11th December 1565 His 
filler, who Wfuj a loathe r Belle r, waa too jMX>r to 
jay for more than the fiitt j tars of his education 
at the town achewl , but John Jacob Ammianus, 
professor of Latin and oratory in the collew, saw 
m the boy so much promise, that he took him 


into his house, and instructed him gratuitously for 
three years m Latin, Greek, dialectics, and oratory 
He subsequently studied for three or fodr yeaim at 
Pans, w lionet) ho was summoned back to Ztirich, 
to become a teacher m the school ui which he md. 
dcuveel the elemcuta of his own oduOatiou, He 
devoted all Jus spare time to the study of mediomo 
and botanv m the luipo of nltim itely rising from 
the olhec of a achwlmaatci to tluit of a professor* 
The ho]»e vv is gratilicd upon the opc'nmg of the 
nniveiKitv ot Lausaum, when he was appointed 
]»i ofi saoi ot Greek Aftc r holding tlio othoo three 
>eaii, lie went to Moutpelhu, wYu're he attended 
im dual lietims and to Hvsd, while, after addi- 
tion d study, and the usu d disputations, ho wfta 
idimtti d to tlu degiee' of Doe tor of Medicine Ho 
then, at the ig« ot twenty live yeans, re turned to 
his native town In xveiy slant time, he locuvud 
the ippeniitimiit < if imdcssui of philosophy, which 
lie lie lei until his eh ith lie likewise practised modi 
cmi,«iiiel publislud liom time to tune tlio fuut of 
his stuelns As, in the comne «»f his liie, he* pub 
limited no less th in s* venty two uoiks, besides loav 
mg at bis death mditeui tint were in juogrosa, it 
will In nnjM) -.slide for ih to notice uw>ro than a 
tew oi tlu most iinjioi Unit His first great woik, 
the Hibho'hna l nu (>*<<!>*, ,ip)>e,aie el when he wtw 
onl v twenty mm nusold It e out lined the titles 
ot all tlu books tin il known in Debit w, Grcok^aml 
Litiii with e nl ie imiih md suiniu uiesof each , anelitH 
ui index to lutlioM who wrote before the year 
nil it ie in mu to tin- d iv veiy v.iluable Ten 
\< us 1 it* r (in 1 iVi), his Vithndub #, d< Diffrrentivt 
Luiquannn ipp* ueel wliuh e outline el histones of 
on* Inmdn d md thirty am ie nt ami moelern lau- 
gu ige e bait by t u the git ite st ol Ins literary works 
w is bis IlmUnin 1 mmahum, winch was [dunned m 
mx books of wine h only foul vveio umi]ikted The 
lirst tie its eif MMpnreniH, uul tin Bccoiul of ovmar 
ous epl till li )>« els (tortoise h, li/aieln, tVe ), tile thira of 
Imels, uid the fourth of fislu s and aejiutio animals 
I In iifth IxMik v\ is to have unit urn el tlu histoiy of 
scijKlits, mil tin Sixth til it of JIIHI e ts Lae h eif tlio 
loin puhli die d book-* is a folio oi ( onsnli ial)Ie» thick 
mss, uid with <Ioui\ jnmtid pi/en In this woik, 
wlndiwill evei i* main i momma lit of Iiih untiring 
melnstiy, lie mind it bunging tope the i all that 
w is known in ln« time i one filling cveiy animal 
Jin mfoi m ition w lue h lie collected regarehng each 
mini d w is u r ui n d untie r e igbt lie dds, r epl e^e nted 
by the first eight lettits oi the aljdiubct r J hese 
hair vedurnes eontum the eeunjdete history, uj> iei 
tin liinl lie eif tin uxteinth etnluiy, ed heists, 
bmls, ami fishes, uid well e ntitln tin lr uithor to 
tin ele smn ition wJneli lie often received of *tho 
(<e rinau I'liny * 

Keit my was piohibly the seetion eif natural 
liHtorv witli wJmh In. Ji id the ;r» * tt« st piaetiCoi 
i< eju lint im e He hail •diluted more than live 
handle d | >1 mts unde s( ribe d by tin incio-nts, and 
was an ringing tin ie suite of Jus lvbours in tliJH 
depui.nienl a^ tin time of Ins death He afipeiaia 
to hue been the fust who made tlu jjreat Bt©p 
tow irels a He n ntifie e Kssifu at ion (>f eliHtingmahuig 
ge ne»ra by a Htmly r of the fiuc'tifi' ateon, 

(»LSNKRV( EAj, a niturd oideT of mcogcnotui 
plants, allied to tSnophalarujsu r, and cemBWang of 
herbaceous plants and soft wooded shrubs, gene- 
rally tropic al or sub tropic al 1 frequently spring 
from scaly tidicrs Th* le*avts arc wrinkled and 
d* stitut-e of stipules r \ I c calyx ia 5 parted i the 
coroll v, tubular, 5 lobol, more or loan irregular* The 
stamens an oeneidJJy fe^ur, two long and twoSMiort, 
with the ruclmmnt of a fifth The germen is half 
mfenor, surrounehHl at its baso \jf or a fioshy 

ring , it is one celled, and lias parietal 
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The fruit is either a capsule or a berry, many-aecded, 
- There are about 120 species, exclusive of those 
sometimes formed lpto a distinct order under the 
name Cyrtandrarem or Didyniocarpecr , of which 
there are about 140 The true Gemeracem are all 
natives of the warmer parts of America, whew 
some of Dora grow upon ti ecu The Gyrtan 
diacece arc more widely distributed. — Some plants 
of this order have mucilaginous and sweetish edible 
fruits, but it is chiefly n malleable foi licauty of 
flowers, containing some of tin most admired orni 
monts of our hothouses, as species ot OloJima , 
Achimen.es t &c 

GESSLER, AiJsnifin, tdbd also G \on 
Bruncck, was in 1‘jOO ipnmntid punt govt rnnr dong 
with Rsrcngi r von Lamb nl>* i r of tin Waldstadti n 
or Forest Cantons (Sihwyt/, l>nt<rw ildcn, aiftl t'n) 
by Albrecht 1 of Auatn i Auonltug to tin. ti idi 
tioiis connutul with Till (<j v ), his oppnssiv« 
edicts and wanton trinity so imaged the inhabit 
ants that a lonspiiocy u im lorncd agunst him, 
and In was shot by Till m i narrow is mai 
KUssmichtm 1407 

GKSSNKR, Sai omov, i German pent md irti^t 
w vs l»orn at Ziiru ii, 1st Apnl 1780, and ippn ntu < d 
to i booksi Ik r in lVilm m 1740, but soon iau aw vy 
from his nnistei, and « mb isoured to (amalmlj 
hood by himlsi apn punting brom Bolin lit wtnt 
to Ilunbmg, win it lit foiimd an mtunato hand 
ship with llagidmn On his rttinu to /urn li, la 
published JJajjhnn , whuh was followed by JuiU 
nnd 3 anco t a small volume of idylls and 'Jod 
AMh (tlu Dentil of Abtl), i spirits of idvllu htioit 
piOMu poem, which, though tin ltildtst of \I1 Ins 
productions, is the lust known, mil the one on 
winch his claim to the notiu of pinti nty lists l ft 
afterwards turned his itt< ntion tor Hcvtial years 
exclusively to paintma and tngiaving in the luttu 
of which aits lit attained high c\t t lit itu Souk ot 
the engiavmgs with whuh In illurti itid hn in bio 
poetry arc said to be woithyof tin tust mantiis 
In 177-, lu published i si mud voluim of idyll* 
and a senes of Ltteis on J/nulscipc punting lit 

dud 2d Muith 1787 

GK'STA ROMANO'lttTM is tin title of tin 
oldest legendary work of tho middlt as.'** d In 
Btories arewnttiri m Latin, and for t lie most pirt 
nro either taken fiom the histones of the Eoman 
orapetors m nt h i*d ir« n tniul to tin pmod 
lu which these flomislnd At a 1 iti i j* nod 
moralising expositions wcio nidi d, w In ut o tho work 
obtained tin xi mu of /hstntm jl fmnhstn Tlu 

0 K. belongs to tint <d\ss of woiks with whuh 
the monks were wont to btgmh then lmme 
hours, and which wei< ap]»omtul to lu lead m 
the refectory Tilt stones no slant, nnl eh rti 
tute of rbctoiual oniumnt nutlnr hive tiny 
any dialogues or tragic incident* d in lr ittru 
tivoneas lies m tlu tliaim of thur naivit© itul 
childlike simplicity, although thou artle sa piety 
often pusses into a tlee]i inystuisin# Down to the 
lGth t , the (1 li was one ot the most widely 
read, books among the learned, os the numl>er ot 
manuscripts and of printed linpiesmous shortly 
alter the invention of punting (the lirst was issued 
at Cologne in 1472) prove At an early period, 
it was translated into French, English, German, 
and Dutch The ohhst Dutch translation was 
published at Gouda by Gerard Leeu in 1481 the 
oldest German ti ansi a tion at Augsburg, by Hans 
Schobsei, m 1489 Among the older English trans 
latiotoa may be mentioned that by R. Robinson 
(Lend 157*7) Recently (1824), tho Rev C Swan 
published Goto, Hama norum, translated from the 
Latin , ttiek Jhrthmmary Observation*, and Goptous \ 
780 


Notes* The Inter German fabulists and novelists, 
such as Hans Sachs, Burkard Waldis, and others, 
mode abundant use of this great storehouse. But 
soon after the Reformation it was thrown into 
the background, and even in tho monasteries, where 
for a long tune it maintained its footing, it was 
at length forgotten Recently, however, amy the 
gtiit ral revival of interest m tho literature of tho 
past, it has received special attention. Its author 
has bten supposed by some ta have been Petrus 
BcrchorniH or Bcrcht uf of Poitou, who died prior 
<4 the Bimdictme Abbey of St Eloi in Pans in 
1 102, but it is now believed that ho only added 
tin moialiBings, and Grksst, in an appendix to 
Ins (hi man translation (2 volb , Dread, and Leip 
I IS 12), lus shtwn that a c^rtun Elmnmlus is the 
authoi in fomiulci of tin* woik Tins Ehnandus 
was lindoubb dly a monk uid was either an Eng 
li simian or Derm ui, i« is clc ir from the numerous 
Gt nn hi isms and Anglo wins that pervade thcGesta 
Tht most itetnt edition ot the original text is that 
ot Kilbr (Stutt and Tub J842) 

GESTA TION, m Physiology, is the term applied 
to tbc penod th it mtirvincd m tho mammalia 
bctwu.il nnpu gn it i< m mil tin hi i Hiring forth ot the 
youiitr The ptiiocl and tin number ot young 
piodiutd \t i bnth \my ixtrtnuly in difTriont 
m linnnls but iiBuall\ rtmd in an inverse ratio to 
one auotln i Jims, tin lar^t i lit i bn ora, as, for 
txamplt, tlu c li )>li 1 1 thi hoist, the ox, and the 
c uni I, the ft malt s<1 lom pioducis mon than one at 
a tuiif , lmt tho penod of /t station is long , while iu 
tin mu die i oiks tin progeny is nuunious, but the 
period of gcstition tuny a hw weeks In the ©lo 
pliint, the period of gestation extends ovtr twenty 
in twt nt \ out month i, in tin L,nalb , it is fomtften 
months, in the dionndaiy, ifc twdve months, m 
the mart upw uds of clevt n months , in the tapir, 
bt twt t n ti n and ( b vt n , m the t t*w , tune , ana m 
iriiny of the liuar dm somewhat moio than cij^ht 
months In tin t -lut]» and u;tut, tin penod is live 
months In tho sow, wbuli produces v numerous 
littf l, the period m four iiionlius In the rodontia, 
tlu jirojeny is inline ions anti linporftftly developed, 
and the peiiodof gestation is comparatively short 
in the beivei, one of the 1 irgc^t of the oiiki, it is 
tour months , m the rabbit and hart, from thirty to 
forts diys, in the dormouse, tlurty-one days, m 
tlu stjun rtl and lat, fain vsetks , ami m the munea 
]tig, thite* weeks or less The young of lie car- 
nivora, like the xouiig eif tlu HKlcntia, are born with 
thui eyes elosed, and in a very immature condition, 
tnd in t s en the laiger carniv ora tho period of gesta 
tion is far slmrte r than in the laiger rui wn anti a or 
paths ilt rmat i it is nx months in tho bear, ono 
huneliul and eight diyS m the lion (the period in 
tlus vmnnl is stated by Van dei Hot veil at thtco 
mouths), seventy nine days in the puma . sixty-two 
t^r sixty three diys in tho dog, the wolf, and the 
fox and fifty fiv e or fifty-six days m the cat In the 
marsupial immals, whuh, from a sti uctural j*ecu- 
li inty , produce tin ir young in a far more immature 
stated than any otlier mammals, the* j>enod of gesta- 
tion a, very short, )x?ing thirty-nmo days in the 
kangaroo the largest of the marsupial animals, and 
only twenty six days in tho opossum. Nothing certain 
is known regarding the penod of gestation of the 
cetacea. Tho quadrumana produce ono, sometimes 
tw o, at a birth , and the period of gestation, as far as 
lirib been observed, seems to be seven mcUdhs. In 
tho human race, forty weeks is the usual penod of 
gestation, but tins penod is liable to eertam devia- 
tions, which are noticed in the article Fcarua, 

GE'T/E, a people of Thraoisn extraction, who, 
when first mentioned in history, inhabited the 

* 
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country which is nqw called Bulgaria, They were 
a warlike people, ana fa$ a long time successfully 
reacted the attempts of Alexander the Great and 
fyrrhns to subdue them. They afterwards removed 
to the- north bank of the Danube, having tho 
Dnieper as their boundary on the east, while weat- 
war&they encroached on tho Roman empire, with 
Which from this tame they weu* continually at 
war* They were called Daci • by the Romans, 
and their country Dacia, and are often mentioned 
in the literature of the Augustan era as savage 
and unconquerable fots Cm mg Ur reign of 
Domitian, they overcame the Romans aud ewe ted 
an annual tribute But m 100 thi u gillvnt 
kmg, Deccbahn, was defeat*, d by Tiajan. uul the 
jieoplo complete ly subdue, d A Roman colony was 
settled in tlio country, and btcoinmg inc orpoi vtc d 
With the G , gave rise to v mixed race, tlu modern 
YVallachs. 

GETHSE'MANE (llcb Oath, ‘a wine puss’ and 
tikarum, ‘oil’), the Hum of oui Siwcmi’s n*ony 
on the mght before hm Passion, was 1 wniall turn 
or estate at the loot of Mount Oli\ct, and ritlm 
more tlnn half a mih from the citvot Itrusilcm 
Attached to it w is 1 mdui 01 oulnul, iftvnuntc 
resort of Chnst iml line disci])!* s 'Lho spot point* d 
out to mod* 111 tri\»lhrs as tin site of tlu gud*n 
of G corrcspondH suflui* ntly with tlu uqmn m< nts 
of tho Scripture nan dm ml tlu td delimits ({ 
Jerome and Eusebius It is i j 1 a 1 ibemt r *0 put 
square., mclos, d by 1 1 >w w ill * r Inosi stoms mid 
contains ti^ht vuy oil olive tins, r glided with 
pious buneiatitioii as hiving existed 111 t)u time of 
our Loj ch 

CiKUM, a genus ot pUnts c»t the nitutd older 
Ji^acar, Huboielci I'oti nt\U< u , iua*ly allied tei 
Potrntillu but dislmgvmhe cl I y the h udi m d liooki d 
styles which crown the e.xtpels, no Ih vt tlu iiuit 
becomes a but r l lie r irpe Is are diy i wo bp* < u » 
arc common natives of Bntun, O tu burnt m eilhd 
COMMON A\I VS, of JJ*U BlWLJl, a he line cons 
plant, about 1—- feet high, auel O in ah, tallul 



Geum Kivalo 

a, carpel and awn , b, petal , c, atamc n , d, pistil 

W atEB%.v j&ns, about ope foot high, both of which 
have tho radical leaves interruptedly pinnate 
and lyrate, and the caulu^ leaves ternate, but 67. 
urbamm has erect yellow flowers, and O nvala 
baa nodding flowers <n a bxbwnuh hue The former 
grows ul hedges and thickets, the hitter iu wet 


meadows and woods, and sometimes' even in very 
alpine situations. Both are aromatic, tome, and 
astringent, and are employed to restrain muooqs 
discharges, and in coses of dysentery and inter- 
mittent fever. The root of €h Wnafe is also need 
in dis^wcs of tho bladder The root of G urbemum, 
when fresh, has a clove like flavour, winch it com- 
municates to ale , and for this purpose it is gathered 
m spi mg before the stem grow 3 up G CamdfiHte, 
the Ciiocv)L\rK Root or Biooi> Boor of North 
Auioru a, lias some ivputation as a mild tome. It 
is much employ *d in the Dinted States in diseases 
of tho bladdei it much lent mbit# tho British 
speens 111 its leaves, and his erect flowers like G 
ut burnt m A nuuibti c>f otlu r hiucuoh aio known, 
nvtivcs of tho teinpci itc and colder regions both 
of tlu noitlicin aud southern hen ispheme 

GEYSER (1 u landk yajHa to bmst forth vio 
Imtly, illud to Lny 7 unit) ih a tt nn apphocl in 
Jet Uriel to tlu * niptm tluinnl springs and well* 
whnli me iouncl in v uioiiH pvrta of its mu into 
m evident connutum with the voleumc* forces 
at woik In low r l lie most reumikabl* group of 
tlusc smgul 11 objf U is om about 70 miles, or 
1 two duvH 1 rule from Keikiiwk lb Hides north 
of Skaliiolt, mid witlun Might of the volcano of 
Hccla On tlu hIojh of 1 low ti it> hill, overlook- 
ing tlu wile glassy v ill* y of tlio \\ lutoc, 01 
M hit< line 1, 1 spue of gioimd im iHiinng perhaps 
h Lit a iml< cadi w ly is thu My mtirMpenieel with 
bniluur 01 lu t spun c ot various m/cm, from jotH not 
grt it* r th m in oi*r boiling tea let ttU , up to great 
i tlilroiiH, besihs vestiges of othcrH no longer in 
opci itiou Ail ii< mu rounded by win ious morusta 
tiouH, fount d 111 the 1 1 out hc of 1 11110 by the minute 
ding* ot sib* 1 infused into tlu witci The chief 
upittuics are two reaper lively < alloel tho Great 
OnfMt mil tlu huh (1 < ( hum), which are little 
mote than a bundle l yards njurt 'Hu latte r ih an 
iri( gul u vjm iture ot tioin mix te> eught feet chirm ter, 
down vvliuh one liny 111 general Hihiylook, when 
he sees tlu water liensily w 01 king in a narrower 
piHKagc ibout 20 feet lie low It, by thiowing 111 
1 suihe u nt qinntity of turf, lu c ui Cmpoiorily 
eliokc this gullet the w ite i will m a iew lumoton 
overcome the r< eihtinee, ami, ho to bjh ak, ]>orfonii 
in e 1 upti n with in ignifue id e fleet* bursting up 
b0 feet into 1 lie in bre>Wll with the turf that hat 
been infused inti it, and diflusing stuam m vast 
volume 3 uoiind 

the Hjqx 11 mu o of tleo Cre at G< yacr ih consider 
ably ehllercnt tin the summit of ri mount which 
lines about 15 feet ibove the surrounding ground, 
ih 1 circulai po<»l <n clip of hot water, 72 feet 
uross at iIm guatuet elianirtei, and about four 
fe ?*t deep, bring entirely forme, d of minions < rust 
e» f a dull griy < oloui \t tjbc e dge , thin w at< r has 
been found 1> b IhS I , • m the centre, it is 
e oiisule r ibly lnghei Riom the* c r litre doscuulH a 
pit of e ight fe e t width, and hi fe it dee p, up which 
a stieam of highly he ite.el vy itrr is continually 
but slowly ascending, tlu surplus finding its way 
out by a smill channel in tho tdg* of the cup, 
and tinkling down the extermr of the cruafy 
eminence faery few hours, tho watoi, with a 
imnbhfjg noise, uses tumultuously through the pit, 
and je ts for 1 fe vv f< ct above the surfaee of the 
pool , by and by, it subsides, pud Jill m quint ogam 
On<c a clay, however, 01 there & bouts, this tumult 
ends m a terrific paroxysm, which lasts perhaps a 
quarter of an houi, arm during whiclfc the water* u) 
thrown in repeated lets from 60 to 80 feet high, 
mingled with suoh volumes ot steam as obsMa fae 
country for half a mile round, if a vuriW m tohi 
ably near on the wimlward-side, he m$y catch 
glimpses of this grand sjiectivcle— the e«#Kai of a 

** 7$i 
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water volcano, it may be termed — and be must 
in eds be charmed with the beautiful jets as they 
< urve outwards and fall, as well os impressed by 
the sublimity of the whole scene When quiet is 
restored, the chalice, and perhaps twenty feet 
of the pit, are found empty, and the visitor obtains, 
so far, a sight ' of the internal arrangements and 


The water of this Great {farcer contains soda m 
various forms , but the chief ingredient Is a charge 
of about 31 grammes of silica to tax gallons* This 
forms the incrustations around the pools, reaching 
to the bulk of a little hill in the case of the Great 
(uyscr 

GFRORER, August Friedrich, a German his* 


structure of the geyser In a little time, the water . ^ r " ZTS 

i„ i ; . 11 i i i.u x tin m. 'was bom' at oalw, m the Black J 4 orest, 

^!l ': 1/| V ’i“fi T? f ; ,r T-th M-m.1. 1803 Although h« studied for the 

Vlh ° , y V mmo1 <liatur '’ ! < him h, ho higl lost all taste for its practical work 
Thi ,1.,,-ninl ’ <t,<< T n> ,V fill i "Ion hi comphted Ins theological education in 

?’ nn « M ; m ' 1 »• 1 " k< - la f J “ V I h27 AfU r «/*.„ l.ng some time at Lausanne and 
said to be of thru umm-l 11 ioh< of contumil, . . , 1 « i.i w , 

“i ’ ill"™ whM -^ wh , 11 ' 1 In nt to Rome m 1827 te stuily^ taliL OS 



tion To whit are wc to ittrilmtc tin 
ci upturns 


B I M ( i“ 1 di \otcd himself to lita iture Tlic first fruit of 
oLuwuuiai | j |M Audits w w i woik on Philo and the Jiubwo- 

u upiiMiriM f ' \li xaudrun Tluosophy in thin icUtion to the 

liic* theory staitul by Sir (jm urge Mirk* ii/i< , w in > , . , ™ 

.Air i i ioji, ai j j ,, , . dm trim of tin Aiw I <*staim nt (P/uio una (lie 

wilted feel md m 1810, is, til lUl. am is guth. re d m ,„ w/ „ n ■„ nio Jw ' o Ml Siutt 

some cavernous reeiss omniitol "ill, tlm suhte. 1 , stl) , lls funiUll lUl |„, t ' t ( ’,f u l ar A veork 



ground sm<< tlu .imioiim < nu r»t ot i tin mini 


yo trust i\ uj Adolphus 
Turns {h'ustftv Ado t, honnj uni Sthnwleu, vitd 


V ,, e i ei iii * uni s \uusmn jiao i. non nr uni nuiuwien. urtui 

l,y i .of.ssor n, «],o „p, nt , 1, v< n .1 . V h lusuli | (S(( „, y\„ stutt 1M j -1^7), fm the iirst edition 

tin (, rent Uy*. ... 1S1I, 111. I. mud l..imm L, tlut ^,„k t ekes it the e omm. ncemi-i.t the aide 
oe.ks fo. an evpliuelum of tlu ph. uom. ... to tlu | Uld Ull , tlll dose , that of the 

no c e i ir c i luge s u no ) eu pm •>> " 1 1 r 1 1 1 , (.lulu Him s in impropnetv -"Inch \\ is corrected,' in 
being long suhiictnl to In it ‘ In tin m uuiiiii I*. , i . ori . u „ „ _ 


being long ’miiiiuni lo in it in tin m iiiuim i 4 . i . . , 101-1 iu - 

e , . * Vi 1,1 i e ,1 . , i tin. st (oinl ulitnm (JSjf - 181 >) Altir a work on 

Btniuts, witu Jost s mu li of tin nn lontmud m i , , n , . , , ,, , / / » ....e 101/,. 

. , ttii i.i i t* u / toiwtUt \(tiu\ rsi nn< imnnbhi (Stutt 1840 ), 

it the . 0 l.iH.on _„t its mol, ml. mj-u i Hi in... u (i p.u.Ush, dins ,«/,,»« L,< iJn,, <<<■}<«■!, te (Stutt 
and a hegl.e-i timpi.ilun is .„,.m,,t to l-.il it 1M >, ls4(() , lu , h { lls uuh(1 , th c 7t h vo , and 

VVhcu ".It,, m Hum Hit, h In ought to tin Ual . , lllll( h , 11Mtou ,| ( „ „ to , m W h.h no, king 

tin, production e.t i epom is so ms inti„„.,H .ml | l( t , , )lstl cllllu t „ tlu L(muc . tl(m that the 

ko e miHiilrmhl. ns to , ins, ,n . Milos,,.,, It >. « , t , u , ,V th( lmt(llu vI , , , , the .epontolical 

Kom in l itliolio, ind tint tlu IU formation ongm- 
itid to *i lugi ivtmt m nusuudt rstnnding and the 
uiibitmii of iinnciB Jb w is accordingly called in 
Jspi to the Catholu uui\dbity of Freiburg, and 
thin, by his /id in defending thi mteiesta of the 
iiiuu r«it\ ^ is dri\Mi into manifold conflicts, winch 
wm fought igam num f irni stly at thc Frankfurt 


M 

bun found that tlu w itu tlu Hu it (b\ui it 
the bottom ol tlu tube Ins i turijMiituu lngln i 
tliui that ot boihm, v itu, iml this o,,is on lm u is 
mg till an eruption t ik« s j< 1 u i mum di iti lv Luton 
wiiuh it luiH bun found is lii_U ns Jbl P This 
peuihanty - foi so it is stung that, in onlmarv 
i m mmitam os, the liottu w it« r it the bottom 
would use to the top till ill w is npmll\ \i nm 


would use to the top till ill w is upiall\ w uni , ,, .. i. i „ * m ^ 

.. *1, * 4-1 1 1 1 1 , 1 , 1 puliurunt m IMS, where he was one of the most 

shows 1 1, it tin, he it, us ,.t tlu wit.i ... tlu (,.>s,r m)h , , (>utM ot t ,„ rt tnH( , a tho Gr<m 

takes p «, "'“V ''ti nmlmiM imumst mees As , k lu lws appea vd Ins History of the 


that the gu it jmssuri of tlu column abou, uid 
ja limps some lmshumal impediments t<» tiic 
ui dilation in tlu foijn of tlu tuvsu, gi\c tbisc 
inquired c ire mnsteUircs Smh In mg issunudl^ 
the awe, there is an mere ise in tlu coin sum of tlu 
molecules of the untoi constantly going on at tlu 
bottom, at the same time that tlu lip it is 1 oust mtl v 
increasing, at length, the littci foru ouroiuh 
the torinei ebullition takes pliu-an immense 


((rf'ich tl ost if v 1 i/jianlui/un Karoltntfer, 2 Bde , 
Stutt), in 185") the hn>t two volumep ofca work 
on the Lul\ History^ of Mankind (UrfpuKL d. 
? mn* hlnhm (Itit/duftfi, Stlnft ) , and m 1801 the 
c oiuliuhiig \(dunio of a large work on the times of 
(m gm\ \ II (Pal Ntt Oregouun VII find Saner 
Z(\t 7 Bde , S thaffh ) * 

(1H VMMUU formerly a eclcbiated town of 


volume of vapoui is 111 st antaiiLously « ugendeied, 1 Atuc 1 111 the statu of Bomu, m lit 13* & N, 


uul nn eniption is the consc q mane ’ We Jbave to 
consider this theory 111 an umwu dly cuuous iiglit in 
connection with a small double geysu as it ma\ 1 h 
( ailed, which exists iu thc group at Iu lkholt, and in 
which each pool makes au eruption eviry few 
minutes, thc other being at those times pacilic 

* This aooount of Bunsen’ theory is from a scries of 
articles entitled Tracing of Iceland which appeared 
m Ofunnbns's Journal m 1853. and BuLsoquently m 
a Bmall 8vq volume. Is, published by W and lw 
Chambers, * 


uid long 12° 5' E Dining the fioui ishing period 
ot tht Bomueac empire, it was the f ivounte retreat 
ot the kings of tin country It w r as taken and 
decoyed by ^he Fulahs m 1809, and since that 
date lias remained m a state of utter nun and 
deMol itjon , so that now' almost all tnufal of the 
town have become covered wuth vegetation, and 
envdoiied in the surrounding forttrt* The most 
interesting relic of O ts a well-preserved portion 
of an ancient edifice, ev ldcatly a mosque This 
mosque was btult of t>neks, which, although not 
so regulaily shaped os European bndtt^ are m other 
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respects said to be ftuito as good. G. stands in 
the nhdat o i a district comprising the finest land 
of Bornu, and which, before the oegmniny of the 
present century, was loud with the noise and bustle 
of hundreds of town* and Ullages* now, however, 
it is the haunt of the elephant and the lion , the 
silence iff Solitude has overspread it, and it has sunk 
back into the condition of the primeval jungle 

OrHA'RA, formed by the junction of the Sutlej 1 
and the Reas, thelnost eastul) of the nvmn ot 
the Punjab, unites with the C lien an, whuh has 
revioiiflly collected the 'remaining tin e_c ot the 
vc, to form the Punjnud, which thus 4 writs th< 
whole mto the Indus. 1 In (list uu o between tlio 
two points of confluence is ibout dOO miles The 
G is nowhere fordable at# any season , and its 
breadth vfLritos from 200 ) aids to o(J 0 

GHASETj, or GHAZKE, a favouute form of 
lyrical pottiy among Hit lurks uul J’iimuih It 
is composed of not less than ltvi, and not 11101 1 th m 
htventeen strophes of two lines cull, all tin second 
lmcs ot which rh\mc tngcthci 'J lie 1 i^t umplct 
always contains tin ic.il 01 assumed mint of tlu 
author In ngud to matUi, tlu ghis«l is t it lie 1 
purely erotu uul hacchau ill in, 01 alh<om il and 
mystical Western sc Indus nganl it ics tlu 
Oriental sonnet II ill/ is mimih piss< d m tins kind 
of a eise, and it Ins vino l>u n li ijijulv mntitcel hy 
tlie Gcnnan j ot ts, PI it on, Kin k< rt, iloduisti dt, «ki 

GHATS or, as usiu.ll> wutten, t«TI\l IS art 
buildings 1 n < tc el vloiur tlu banks ot n\iis, m older 
to afToid t any wu hs to lutlnm Tlu) in ptculur 
to North tin Hmciust in, uid line tin iivct bulks 
in most of tlu gr<at cities inon e spin illy those 
uit&atcd on tin (• hum h A ghat consists m m m ial 
of a long, high building, fronting tin iivci, to 
which access is had by nu uis of sevcial fli hts 
of steps, tin sc 1 itt« 1 ionnmg tlu csscntid jurt 
of the structure , us tin w ill or building ih only 
for the protection of loungers Imm tin mihV 
rays The uniformity of tin long lines 01 steps ih 
broken by small prop (turns ottcu crow m d hv 
kiosks, which n h< v c tin i>< M pon flu se ghMs,’ 
says om traveller, ‘ m pwsed the busiest tnd 
happiest liours ot a Hindus d i) ipmg fioiu 

the narrow unwlioh sonu stmts, ft is a Itiuny 
for him to sit upon tlu open st» ps, md tistc tlu 
fresh air of tlu u\u , so that on the ghhts art 
concentrated the pistnms ot tin idhr tin tluins 
of the devout, and mm h of tin mttss iry inter », 
course of biUtnc-ss ’ Though tin Ganges, bting tlu 
sacred nvir, is pm rrttlUn u the mu gh&U, one 
of the most beautiful in Hindustan is ttnu erected 
at Maheswar, on the iStrbudda, by Ala) a Bam, 
the widow ot Hoik u , tnd though Benares prides 
itoelf iu»oii possessing tho greatest number of 
ghfets, it is almost rivalled by Ougem and otlui 
pities. Per a fuller account of these strut tur< s, su 
Fergusaou’s liatvl book of Archiltcfui < 

GHAUTS (m English, Gat<* 01 Pasw«) are two 
converging ranges of mountains, which run parallel 
with the east and west coasts of the peninsula of 
Hindustan, and hence known as the Pattern and 
Western G —1 The Eastern G extend, with on 
average height of 1800 leet, from the vicinity 
cl Maaore, ui lat 2V 30' N , a little north of 
the Mahaoadi, to wi thin 20 milos of Cape Comorin. 
Before rai ning the kindred ridge at this lost-men 
Hoped {Wnt, they send forth, about 36 miles to the 
north of Madras, a common spur, as it vu re, of both 
ranges, which reaches the #ber range to the north 
of the gap of Palghatchen. To the south of the 
departure of this connecting chain, the Eastern G 
btw and distinct. Moreover, they 

- ^ - — 


arc nowhere a watershed on any oonmderablo scale, 
being jMinetrated and pressed by nearly all the 
drainage of tlu* interior —2 The Western G stretch 
from the south sulu ot the Tapti, ftbdnt the same 
latitude as lhil isore, to their junction with the 
kindred rulgi\ at a ills tarn 0 of 20 miles from Cape 
Comorin, 01 lather, in fait, to ( apo Comorin itkuf. 
Though tlu v an* gnu r illy far more u >11 turnout* and 
distinct than the G Eastern, yet they am sharply 
divuhd b) the gap of Valghatc hen, lb nidus broad 
- tlu 1101 tlu in sn turn measunug 800 nulcs in 
length uul the soutluin 200 Their genond elova* 
turn apitoais to v iry from about 4000 feet to fully 
7000 1 lu pc ik of Doddutta in th it jtortoou of the 

Western G known as tlu ^edghtniios, is said to 
1 m 8700 feet above tlu level ot the sm The opi>o- 
siu fate s ot these mountains ditler \» ry ruuarkably 
iron i cull otlui Luulvvaid, there is a giadual 
slop* to the table land ot the Deccan, seaward, 
ilmost pci peiulu ulai prt i ijuc < s, speaking genet ally, 
sink it out 1 m lily to the Jivel of the sen, at A 
di Mt.uut from it ranging from 10 to 70 milt s t but at 
om plu< appiom luug within t» mile $ kiom tins 
pi ( uliaiit) , aggiivitid is it is, h) tlm nu iHHUbly 
lie iv v rams w hu li the south west monsoon dashes 
against tin bitty l» mm la tore it tlu maritime 
strip, mon putuuliily tow aids the south, pn» 
si nt 1 th it Mm Miliyr bat me of the iounlr> vvhuh 
is known mh tlu 1 l»ac kw iti is ' Sic (SioillN TllO 
Wistf'in (1 an, with haidl) ail exu ption, a watc'i- 
shed foi not a Hingh striam of any magnitude i\mk 
its v\ thiough tin m 

GHAZII'O'UK, a nty of Hindustan, capital of 
a diHtrn L of tin turn name stinds on the left 
luiik of tin G mg< s, 111 lit 28 1/ N , and long 

Si W 1 It 1 ontains about 8000 mhabitaUtH 
The nu m tempi 1 itui< of M ly the hottest, month, 
ih 07 V , uul of J inn iry, tlu cohhst month, 
it is r >(» The air is huiI to lie comparatively 
uluhuous 'II11 ])liu owes tins idv ant ige to the 
porou 1 chaioi ti 1 of tlu soil, tnd it h is, morcovci, 

1 long r< uh ol tlu imr towuds the south cast— 
the quirtd fiom which tin hot winds gc mi ally 
blow 

GHAZZA'Iil Am llwim Moiiamm\d Inv 
\nvi\n, him nmned /\ in hums (gloiy ol tin law), 
nie of the most inniunt Moh imnudan philosophers 
md divuus, and om ot tie w iiiiest in Uu tents of 
SntiMH (4 v ), born in » r >0 H (I0 "»S a li ) at 3 US, m 
Khorwsan, tlu lnrth pi iu also of I'lidum, and 
build plnoe of llaiun iJ II wind Hie hurnimi of 
G vi as given to him, *u(ordmg to some, because 
his fitliir di-dt in (ffarat or flpun cotton la It an 
oiphin at 111 c uly igc, by tin advice of lus 
guar dun, a Sub, hi went to Jljoishm, with the 
ndintion of ch voting himself to study ami science, 
as 1 uh in* oi npiMirt, and Iks unc the fiyouiito 
jmjnl c»f \lm Scusr Ism id, an 1 mint ut teacher of the 
tinu Jl* 4iftcivvirds Ik took himself t/O ISishapur, 
where In attended tin lectures of tho l<‘alngd 
Imam ot tin two sain tuaiu s (Mecca and Mtfflna) 
on law, pob mns, plnlo-jojihy, and theology, ^nd 
rtmanud till the death of his in strut tor The 
gt ind vi/icr of Rigdvd then am>ointed him (1001 
a i> ) tc* a proltshorship at hm A 1? a inn' (umvcmty), 
winch lu left four years later, in order to perform 
tlu hoi) pilgrimage to Mecca* On his return, h^ 
visited Jcrusulcm and l)ama*<Mi^and remained for 
ten years at tho moscpie of the latter place, leading 
a studious and ascetic Lfe Ido afterwards yisited 
C nro, Alex inelrio, and other places m Africa/ 
ev cryw hwe teaching and lecturing on reHgSofi and 
science, and ah> returned for a short tfttfe to 
Nisliapnr , * ut he finally went back to Ttt*, his 
native place, where he died 505 H.„ (MU A b.) r 
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Laving founded a monastery for Suita, and a college 
for the studious, « 

Of the niuety-ninc works wntten by him (mostly 
m Arabic, a few m Persian), the most famous is his 
Jhjd Olfirn ad Din (Restoration of Religious Sciences), 
a ^ork so remarkable and exhaustive, that it luw 
been said * If all the books of tin Islam wero lost, 
and we had only this one bft, wc should not miss 
tho others’ {Jfajt Khnhfah) Tho academies of the. 
West, howevLr, Gordo v i, Wirocio, Fo/, Ac, con 
demned it as contrary to the* teachings of the 
8uxma (q*v), and lrnd it publu ly burned Next in 
importance stands Ins im-it philosophical work 
Tahtifat Air Fddmfah (Hu Overturning of the 
Philosophers), which has smviveel only m Hebrew 
translations, and wlnrli give use to iwirmty con 
tested contrrw rsy be tu c < u lum md A\ t riot s (Lbn 
Roshd) We may mention vlsn lutt commt nt uy on 
the ninety runt nanu s of God, and an ethic ,il in alisc , 
0 Child f published and translated into Gorin m 
by Hamintr J’nrgst ill About one third only of 
his works is known to lm\e survived and ot this 
but a very small pmt lias bun published 

GHEE, a kind of butter used in many puts of 
India, and generally prepared fjoni thr milk of 
buffaloes Tin fresh milk is boiled foi m liour or 
mon , it is then allowed to tool, pud a little turdlt d 
mil k, called dhye, is uldcd to promote coagulation 
The curdled mass is churned tor h dt an hour, some 
hot wat< i is then add* d , and tin chut mug continue cl 
ioi anothi r h ill hour when tin butte ilorms Winn 
the butter begins to lx tome round, wine h is usudly 
the cast attei afiwcbys, it is boiled till dl the 
waici cent mud in it is ixmllcd, and a little dh^e 
and salt, oi betclleil, is uleliel, iftcr which it is 
put into closed pots to Ik k« pt for use It js list d 
to an t norroous extent l>> the naliv es ot m my p ut« ! 
of India, but is h< Ulom nlislud by Ruiopi ms 

GHEEL, a well known colony fm the msint, 
ih a town of Belgium, m the piovuue ol Anfutip 
and 2b miles t ist houIIi c ist of tin town of that 
mine ft is litcuilly m oisis in a eh si it, a 
comp tr itivelv feu tile spot, inhibited and cultiv ited 
hy 30,000 m 11,000 piasinis, in the midst of 
in oxtensive Bandy w isti , c ilh d tho Cimpiiu, 
where neither elunitc, noil, mu surioiindmgs 
mvitc a settlement 'riuro an no gentlumn’s 
Heats m tho distuct md the f mn house s, though 
ntat, and gun i illy tmnoundi el by tiu md i 
garden, ue ovicbntly m tho hinds of the pool 
Their lit queue \ allows this Tiny m sometimes 
built of brick, much more guurilH, tho\ ate coti 
Htiuctcsl of wattled oi wicker work, thu kl\ Ind 
over with mud or plistti, md wlutcw islud V 
G ciofters house is much 1 ugn thin the d\v*ll 
lUC of a small larinu m Scotlind The' people 
inhabiting these sea in to be ibout tin lank of 
English cottagu s, but ue mfuiorin asjHit tom ol 
character, ana c It mimesis of h ibits TJit <lw c II ings 
art) 'wronged into tliree classes, oj e onions thos« ot 
tho village proper, those m itterid around in its 
immediate vicinity , and those e olloc te d into hamlets 
m tho more distant and leist reclaimed portion* of 
tho commune, which may bo about 20 milts in 
oircmufercnco 

Historically considered, G is notes! as having been 
tho spot whore a woman of rank, said to have been 
of British origin, waa murdered by her father, m 
consequence) of her resistance to his incestuous 
passion Tho pagan m lus revenge gave tho chinch 
a martyr Pilgrims, the sick, tho sorrowful, and the 
insane, visited tho tomb of the Chnstmn virgin , 
the last were restored to sauity a* d serenity 
Dymphna became the tutelar samt of those stricken 
w spirit , a shnno rose in her honour, which now, 
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! for ten centuries, has een consecrated to the relief 
| of mental disease, ta said fo hare been distinguished 
! by nover-failing success, and, at all events, has 
I collected around it hundreds of lunatics, chiefly 
I of the poorer classes, but labouring under every 
1 form and stage of nervous malady. Formerly, 
Ik sides the bi nefit derivable from proximity to the 
aslu-s of the saint, and from the prayers of the 
! ehuich, the afflicted underwent a sort of novitiate 
m a lmiklmg adjoining the ohureh, where they 
I we're chained 4 to the 1 w ill, and subsequently passed 
undi i the mausoleum of their patron, Ac., but Aow, 

, d though faith lingers, th*'re do not appear to bo 
, any ofcht'i than tho ordinary ministrations of tho 
church to which the patients Iwdong, resorted to as 
! tr< itnuiit 

I About 800 nmno persons are lodgjjdswith the 
c iti/i us of tins community, or with 600 heads 
, ot fan nil i s, and arc* controlled and employed by 
I them, and tins without recourse to walta or 
j ha hue, or otlur as>lum appliances and with little 
cot ic ion of anv kind The q met ind industrious 
uside gem Tally ore* in cich himily m tho town, 
tin moil < \< ited in the suburban cottages, and 
the most miinau igc ibh with the libourcis on the 
'confines of the commune The effect produced by 
this huge body of lunatics wandering, working, 
displaying m my of tie u pcculi intu s in the midst 
of a tin iv mg sine p< lation, who chiefly depend 
upon a frame m m idty, is berth striking and 
picturesque In fh enjoyment ot comparative) 
Jilin ty, md oF whit is cill-d tho free an treat 
no lit, the sc 1 pi tic uts aic upon the whole , contented, 
ti iucjiul, md In aitbv Yiohneo is rue, only two 
sim idtH lm« oecuried m four jc vrs uid mouilitv is 
h «s imti igtd th ui m more piotec tc (l clauses E,m li 
mdividuil is id unt until foi about f> to 7 \d 
jm t du m \ util jcc cntlv this colony was merely a 
p^thologu al curiosity it f cutty, tho anomaly and 
ibsurdity ol tre vtnig all case's .dike, and melepen 
eh ntlv ot medical ud, b i\c hd to the institution of 
v nicilit d btill the erection of an hospital, and the 
intieid uc turn ol rniny silutaty alter vtions in the 
ie I itions between the ms me and tlieir custodiers, 
lu c I indication irni siqiei vision The compatibility 
of Uh hidusmiiol tin insult with greater freedom, 
with chum at ic Jif< anel wsonatiem with the sane, 
have suggest c d tlu in t rodut t ion ot cottage asylums, 
us i moehtu itum in the accommodation ot this class 
in tins count) y (Cfnd on unr Colon u d'Alumos 
upant <n fa mi 1 1 (tin hbnL , pir M Jules DuvaL 
P ms, I860 ) 

GHENT (Idem Cmd, Ger Cent, Fr Qand\ an 
important utv ot Belgium, capital of tho province 
of li«a.st FI inch'rs, is situated at tho confluence of the 
Lys anil fho ;>cheMt 31 milts west north-west of 
BiUhsoJs It is divided hy canals into 26 islands, 
connected b\ 270 bridge s, and is eni ompas*ed with 
garde ns, me adows, anil pleasant promenades It ia 
sui inline led by w\alls, pierced by seven gates, ana 
e lu losing an irca c'lght miles m cuemt^ and is in 
geniu il w’ell built , but m the older jmrt its quaint 
and fantastic houses render it m tho highest degree 
pit tun. sqm Among the chief inuldiugs aiw tlio 
Church of bt Bavon, containing the famous 4 Adora* 
turn of tho by the brothers Van Eyck, 

the new citadel, finished in 1630, tlio Palace ol 
Justice built m 1844, and having a peristyle ol tbo 
( Vmutlunn order , the university, connected with a 
hi hoed for civil engineering, and for trades and pro 
lessens , the Bcguinago, a convent containing about 
700 nuns , the royal Gymnasium , and the Acaden*y 
of Painting The cotteLi and woollen manufacturos 
are earned on on a great scale. There are about 
60 cottommilta, and upwards of 16,000 workmen axe 
employed in the spinning, printing^ dyeing, md 
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weavmgof cotton, woqpen, and lmefc fabric*. lather 
and paper && also manufactured, and a flourishing 
trade u earned on in floriculture. Eight extensive 
flower-dealers are engaged m this branch of trade, 
and upwards of 400 hothouses are required The 
commerce of G is important By the Great Canal, 
winch flows into the .Scheldt, it ib unit'd with the 
sea, and it can receive into its docks vessels di aw mg 
18 feet of water The new doctL oi basin on the 
north east side of the city is capable of holding 400 
vmels Pop 109,6 IS 

G is mentioned in history as rally as the 7th 
contuiy About the yoar 8b8, Baldwin llr is do In, 
the first Count of Flande rs, built i foitrrss lme 
as a defence against the IS oi mans Vndcr tlm 
Counts of Flaneurs, G continual to prompt r and 
increase, uniaL m the ]4th c, it waa al)U t^ houel 
60,000 men into the lie Id Tin wealth oi tho 
citizens of G , and the unu*ud tih imik of libcity 
which they enjoy id, encemnged them to riHht 
with arms my ittempt to lnlim^e upon thar 
peculiar lights ind privileges Hus readme, hb to 
ami m their own d< feint is c ve inpLitu el in thi * 
famous iTism n ctnm ot in oh van \itculde (q v ) , 
and othf r inlet uiuh l or ninny j e. n h it m unturned ' 
a vigorous, but un wailing ie suet met ngunst tin 
Dukes of Burgundy who wished to lx mooumd 
as Counts of PI unit rs an l tin kin^s oi Spun 
In the vaiiotis w ai s <1 whnh tin Ne the rl md*. his 
1 km n tin batth gtound, G snfhie I 8tunl> lud 
was frequently taktn In 1792 tin "N t tin il unis 
fill under tin powti of I runt uul G wie mult 
the capital of tin dipaifnunt of tin s In hit on I 
turning until i Irnch cleiimuion until tin till if 
Napoleon, m 1S14, when it w is inmiii it lUd with 
J hyideix m the kingdom of tin V tin muds * 

GHEHAKDE S(’A a f mills of r J iuu in origin 1 
whnh emu ted u nspu u input m tin histmy < i 
the Italian republics dimm; tho middle ege Him 
vast terntoriil t» ssnssnms liy Ixtwicn Pm and. 
Piombmo In the 1 Ith c tin ( mints G i x» n isid | 
a prcpnndi luting autheuitv m the n public ot Dim, 
and were prominent mppoiterx of th p ]iul u 
interests, m opposition to tin e mi u him i ts < 1 tin 
nobles. In the gre. it hurl lx tut m tin Gmlpln 
and Ghibellirus tiny Ik c inn w inn pirtmiih ot tin 
lattci, and who the mi com liable tncmieg ol tin 
Visconti, who loaded tht (iinlplis I hi ment 
famous of this family, Tmth with imput to the 
historical events of his < imi, and tin appilhngl 
tragedy of In* iiti, is < ounf l golino, whosi nirm f 
and fAte hn\t been invested with undying mb u»t * 
by Dante. Count l g lino, nioie than any c f Ins no, 
was possessed by a lawless ambition, and i subtle, 
unscrupulous spmt Having resolved ti tisnip 
supreme power over Pisa, lit formal an allunee 
with Giovanni Visconti, tlif laid of tin Gu'lpluc 
party, who promised to supply him santly with, 
soldiers from Sardinia Trio plot was, however, 
discovered, and both Giovanni and Ugohuo w ♦ re 
banished from the city 1 In former died soon aft< r , 
but the latter, uniting himself with tlie Florentines 
and the Lucchtse, force*! tho Pisans, in 1276, to 
restore him his teratoma, of whnh he had been 
deprived. No sooner was he reinstated m his 
possessions than he began to devise anew ambi 
turns schemes. The war of the Pisans with the 
Genoese afforded him tho opportunity he desired 
In the battle fought at the island ot Mol ora, 6th 
August 1284, Ugolmo, by treacherously abandoning J 
the Pisans, occasioned the complete annihilation of ' 
their fleet, together with a loss of 11,000 prisoners, i 
When iiie news of this disaster spread, tho Floren- ' 
tine#, the Luochese, the Sienese, the Pistoians, and { 
all t brother &umim of the Pisan republic, gathered 
together to destroy it, as the stronghold of the i 


Ghibollracs m Italy. Being thus brought to the 
brink of rum, tho Pisan a had no other resource left 
than to throw themselves into the arms of him 
whose treachery had reduced them to such misery, 
From the time of his election, ho gave free scope 
to lus vindictive, despotic nature, mTscemtmg and 
banishing all who wcio privately obnoxious to him, 
on pit texts of state delinquency, till nt length a 
conspnac} was burned against him, headed by his 
former support! i, the Anhbisluip of Piblw Ihagged 
from ha pilau, *lst Inly 12SS nftn a desperate) 
ditani In w«uc tin own into the ti over oi hlu uandi, 
with his two sons md two gramlsous, w lu ro they 
all punched amid the agonies of stuvation, jEor 
whnh k i,oii then diin/ton has since homo tho 
| ominous mine ot the 4, lowci of Haugen ’ In spite 
jot 1 Ins, tlu i tin 1 1 v i»L. cm ioho into unpoi tune e , nod 
in J 129 wt lend A km l)onawtuo O at the haul of 
the ic public in uUhoriiv iu Pimi Sie SiAinondi’s 
11 wtin if of tin It alum lit publn 
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Gil LIU Iil’I louis/o a f unoUH Italian sculptor, 
was bom at I h t< me ibout 1 Ch lie wan cchmatul 
m iii b\ Ins stipiitlui i nk ilt ill goldsmith, and 
i ipidly mc|uiud ch\tcnt\ in ditwiog pamhug, 
md mod* llin At the a^» ol 19, In was selected 
ft i tin c \< c nti ti of a nolle insco m tin pal it ml 
n side in i oi Pimcc Puulnlio M date st i it Ki mini 
Alon ' w itli m vc n < the i uitists, he w is in xt (lumen 
by tin 1 l< k ntm jl mill of mm hants to ccmqutc 1 for 
tin execution ot i ipluidid ejitv m bron/e, to suit 
that im utccl bv \n lie t Pimiio in tin lujitisteiy 
of rionnn dxuit i 510 111* H\il>]u t cjf tho dOHlgll 

was lh \tnii t tf Jtanr, to bi cXLCUtcd ui 1ms 
nhu as a nu h l in one oi tin pimla The ludgus 
found i difficulty in (hading botwu u Brunelleschi, 
Donitclti an 1 G but th two fonnci gcnetously 
proilunud the hujMiionly ol (i h design, botii 
with iispul t> tin ill md lenity ot its con- 
ception md the d< Jk icy and skill ol its < v action 
When (f lit l complete 1 Ins K n it woik, lua ft llow- 
citi/ai, initiat'd him with tin <x< utiou ot anothu 
d»,t > s mill iti the lx inly md c losml dmiaisioim 
f tlie two ilii uly iiloumn, the beptiHta y J'loni 
Mu lull Ai 1) f. racival l noblo tributo of 
olmn die n win n the unit utist ussertid tint Mr 
tn > ij if a a ii v ii tin/ f f VmmliM G « hi i ond gate 
cont nia t' n ii In Is on v 1 ir^f i w ih , the subjc c ts m 
this e isi aim Ih in>. r wholly biblical The mingled 
gi ice in 1 ^ruidc ur ot tin si c ompositions ire> be*}mul 
ill piu»i N<»t the h ist of <t } n inentn was tho 
Micctss tint ittend cl his e tforta to break up the 
e onvc ntionalwm tint b<foic Ijih el iy hampered tlu 
lice cb v« 1 qniie nt of »e ulptuwd ait Among Jim 
other work', iniy lx nu ntione d i Inon/i iilief in 
tho Dieomo at PI ire n< e , n presenting San Zcnobi 
bringing i eh yl child to hie, and biem/o statue if of 
St lolin the 1* ipti t, St Mattlu w, and JSt Ste jihe ii 
(i die cl it I lore ne < m 1167 

GHl KA, a piimely family rf Albumin origin, 
whith li ih gne u m mv hoHpodars to Moldavia and 
\\ tllac hn J he iounde r of the House wus George 
G , in Albaiiim )>y birth, who, thiemgh tiie favour 
of hie cumpitimt, the gi md m/ui, Mohammcvl 
Kuipruh was rowed to the dignity of Hosporlar of 
Wallaelua in 1667 He won weceesded by his sou 
Grigory G , who rule el, with variems MUrtSitudcs, 
till J67d, and icecivcd fiom the Krnjmror Leopold t* 
the title of Prmce of the Jloly Roman Emjnra Of 
subsequent numbers of tho family, the only ones 
calling ^for »i>ccial notice are Alexander, Gregory, 

Alexakhek Giiika IX. waa bom m 1796* and. 
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was elevated to the hosj>odarat of Wallachia in 
18J4 Ncv< rthdess, he noon exhibited liberal and 
enlightened tendencies He founded schools for 
prmiaty unitroction in every villa#, lightened the 
burdens of the peasantry, commtncfd the eiifrau 
chisemont of the gipsit a, and assisted in the organ 
ination of a national pirby, since known as > ou/uj 
limmarua Russia n.itunily took the alarm, and 
gradually, mule i her inline nee , a twofold opposition 
was exutid against him, vi/, an opposition ol the 
extreme liberals, and also of tin yid boy irtls (the 
landed proprietors), who lormcd tin lory party and 
were his personal unions, the risult of which, | 
after many lutngims and plots, was that, in 1M2, In t 
was ord< rod to usign Inn digwtv by tin 'lutkidi 
sultiiL H< now be took Ilium U to \iniiu, whin 
he lived qunlly till 1851, whin ho it tunic el to 
Wallarlna, to lmd himself onu moii peipulu , in l 
in 1850 he v vs the ltd ‘( aimu no ’ ot tin pi mu 
pality, to the gu it joy of tin young Koiiinmim 
party both iu Moldavia and A\ ill iclu i , 

Gki eioitv ( » in k \ \ , In xpod n of NIoMnwi, bom 
ai Jlotochuu m Mold iu i, 2 >th August J ^ >7 was 
appointed J/t fount or < <>mni ineli i in chief of tho 
militia, m J82<>, Scuttuy «»t '■'titi m 1S1J uni 
Minister of Kmunet m 1SH, imdti tin hospodn it 
of Michae 1 ‘stouid/i hut i tin system ot tin 
government bet lint molt and mon hum in in its 
thurwtu lit u signed bin flint tions inti pissed into 
tin ranks oi tin Jibe i il opposition of w hull In soon 
became uii( ol tin tlmls In JSI9 tin sultui 
appoint d him hospodu, m oidi t t<> tountt i it t tin 
in Hut in o thin exeiUHtdby Ku uiintlu ul|ommg 


and not long alter wrote several pieces for the 
theatre: On her marriage yfnh Pnnoe Koltroff- 


Pnnce Koltzoff- 


primiimlitv His tumn of ollnt in iy bi divided 
illinium distinct pmod* In tin lust, Ins dloits 
at itform wilt (ii|pl d by tin pit inn ot Ihisbiiu 
troops m tin Pimupiliins in w l it mu ot iht i n 
vontion of Bdtv Limn I In n toiul, t e mtue m mg 
with iht dip u tun ol tin Lussuns u la51, w is 
irmikid by m my < \c< lit nt lmasuns lu u n mvl 
a good point system au„im nltd tin UK tiu tom 
of tlio militia, founded st ii n I In Mi|tmi ml, 
seuwelnry lnstrmtion it \nml/ , IK nth, (id it 
Ac , promulgated ui idmnnsti itiw t *tl« tin Inst 
gnat sUp tow ud« tin teiomiol ilmsi unit is <1 
municipal rexourus, md at Ins own txptnst 1 mlt 
aunt ducts, anti pimtid import ml hist out il Mss 
'llu re, ot t up itiou ot the Punt ip thin by Kussu in 
1851 suspended his 1 iboms ml n signing tin 
hosjiodai it proMsi»>n illy, lit withdi w to \nnni, 
but usumi tlhis fuut tions in tin end ol tin following 
vtai J’lic thud puiod ot (» s mb w is imtiitid 
by the foinmtiou ol i libtiil ministry, by tin 
support of which lu UK ttel imong othu things, 
a radical refoim of tin ptiiitentiuv \ tun the 1 
abolition ot sufdom (1855) and of the tiusordnp ol 
public jouni ds (!S5tO uul tin est ibbshmt nt of | 
foreign iueubuit computus ioi tlu utwgatioii ol 
the Fruth and the Sutlh \18 i(>) while In il e» I 
eiKOUingcd the giowth of a umou let ling un >ng ( 
( tlm Jtounianum jiaity m bolh priticip tilth a >hs 
tenure of olhet txpinng m IS5(> G whose pri\ ite 
fortune had been rather diminish*, d than me re used I 
by his dignity, quitted Moldivm and went to lesido 
in France ilia th vth txeunxd m the tml ot July 
3857 

IIeupva Ghik A, P rincess Koltzotl J/oiwr/rf ?/, be tte r 
known by her literary iweudonym of Do) a D' I stria, 
is niece of Punco Alex imler Ghika, < x-hospodai ot 
Wallachia, and was born at Bucharest, 22d January 
1821k Prof umdly instructed m the classics under 
the care of George Pappadopoulos, she added to 
these, by frequent travels through Germany, France, 
and Italy, an extensive knowledge^, of modern 
languages and literature, and at tW age of 35 
commenced a translation of the Iliad into German 


Mossafeky, who belonged to one of the oldest 
Russian families, she accompanied her husband to 
thn court of bt Petersburg Smoe 3855, however, 
she has iixt d her residence at Aarnu, in the canton 
of Aargnu, in Switzerland, and devotes herself wholly 
to 1 itu ary labour Ifer first important work, JjO. 

} it Monustufus dans VEfjhse Orientals, was published 
at Tins and Geneva in 1855 ^This wos followed 
by two works written in Italian, Gh Erox della 
Ilinnniia (The Heroes of lloumaLii.i) and / Element 
j nl t! Papula (The Hoiunans and the Papacy) Her 
t studitfi iu Swit/tiUnd havt also Resulted in a volume 
i ntitlul La bins* Italunm Besides these, she has 
d o contributed laigily to various foreign reviews. 

1 It i religious writings are marked by a pious faith 
in tin grt it doc turns of ( linstiamty, an indifference 
to out w aid form^ md a tendem y to mysticism, 
whih lu r ]iohtu i 1 opinions aie 111 it ral to a degree 
th it hc uidilisid ihi touit of St Petersburg during 
Ik r it suit net then 

(rlllLA N, i lx nler pun iik c of Pei si i, consists of 
tht s< ulh vvt ste i u portion of tin narmw strip of 

i mntiv lying littwim the Flbur/ r mgt and the 
|( ispnu St i It extendi bctwun lilt JO* J(f and 
! IS 10 \ , and Ion r 4S 1J md 50 '10 AV It is 

iq»w nds of 150 nulls m ltndh and ibnut 70 
Unit s it its bro id ]>ait r I lir piovime is sub 
jut fiom tin low ss of the lmd, to frequent 
iniind itions md m td during gnatti part of the 
M u is little lull r thui i sw unp Finest and 
mulbtiiy tuts v\ Mi sunt nee aie grown Its 
t xtt nt in < pi ut nnlt s, and its popul ition, have 11 not 
y 1 1 b« e n as< < itami d T lu t hrn vti is llllhpalthy , ■ 

G HI ULAN I) \ TO rr GOKB M)I, Domeviw, 
an eimiunt puntei of tin t uly 1 Jon ntme 'sthool, 
w is horn it 1 lore in t 4u 1 151 1 iom Ihh youth, lu 

w is t bit tit d io the uift of tht goldsmith by 
bn ^ith t who it ten d tin limit oi GhirUindajo 
t i } fount <1 lus be tin uiventoi of some 
silsu «iiiiiuents of grid thgmte, in the form 
of i wit nth or tfhuluula, which became tho 
fnoimte jrvldntis of ilu Ihmutme be vuiies 
« f lu -t el xx Vt tin ntn of 21, it ibancloned work 
ing m ^<*hl, md wet about qualifying lmnself 
Ku tin e illing ol a j mitt r Tit hud to becomo 

ii »t only \ funous md liudtd artist, but also one 
«»f tin most pi o_ i c ssi v t and oncmal misters of Ins 
it His at< t works aie frescoes, but he has 
dso left fin* » i«tl jmmfcings, botli m oil and dis- 
tempei, m<l bis t omposition m mosaic— or ‘ eternal J 
puntin',* rus In ttrmed it— au unnv died for the 
bnlhmt dvt s of the t oloming and the dedicate soft* 
mss with which tlnv irt bhndcel and graduated. 

r I lu ( ipt 11 v di S use tti m Plort m c, umtauis a noble : 
strusol G s liestot* lllustiative of both historical 
and ltgtnduy ine.idents m the life of St Franks. 
1H(V ut strongly ch iraett'nsul by the wonderful 
mud< ry e»f intense and v.uied human expression, 
which more than lee urate de Imeation of form, wa» 
tin gnat mint ot G *s paintings The Church of 
Siinti Mam Novella is also nch m this artistes 
w oi ks, being adorned by a set of frescoes representing 
st t iu s fiom the life of ftt John the Baptist, many of 
tht hgims lutroduetd lxnng correct likenesses of 
eonu of the liadmg cehbuties of the day Q was 
the first artist who adopted Correct principles of 
pt rs|K'ctiv'e, just gradatvns of shade and form, and 
drum tic art in grouping G died at the early age 
of 44, m tho year 1495 

G H IU STENTH'L, a town of European Turkey* in 
the oyalet of Rurnili, is situated on tho slope of a 
lull about two nulos distant from thq nght bank of 
tho Struma or Kara $u, 192 miles in dir^t line 
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west-north-west of Adrian ople It is surrounded 
by an old avail ihirtk^l with towers, is the sec of & 
Greek bishop, and contains a hgusaar and sulphurous 
baths Pop, 10,000. 

GHl'ZEH, or OJZK1I (Coptic, T/wr *u>i) , a village? 
in 3$gypt, <loso t<> the northern border of Middle 


three miles west south wrist ftoip Cairo In the 
immediate viumty, tin lmt ot prnt pyramids com 
inclines free Pikamio Hue < m may still witmsM 
tho nrooeas of egg hatching m (tuns, i pimticn 
whitn his bten continued fiuin tin tmn of tin 
Pharaohs to the prtstnt dn\ ({ , Ininn il\ i 1mm d 
with bcmtiful points ami inompus, tho pit mint ' t j h 
retreat of the Cum men lnnts ^ now a nun 1 
vdltgc and mounds of rubbish in 
induction that buildmjs nt muih px ten nm dim 
iVisUdhut 


derau, ho returned to his capital, where ho died on 
tho 29th of April 1030 At this time, tho empire of 
Chirm wa* at the summit of its glory, having in the 
short apace of (>9 years extended over 38 degrees 
of longitude and 20\>f latitude JVfabmftd possessed 

... V.. in.rburrn uu,™ V,' th ‘ U \ OHi tliftt (lu-jufy (.ml 

Kfiypt, on the opjioxit? 6u(e of the m.-r .uul about ' £*““ ,1, <»'‘ u '>>u.a< t.r b.itth,, itaokubMured 
■* ' - - * l>> Iih « uiniun irv /laliortlu ul\ anuement of Islam 

Ifo w is sum tried b\ ln< younger son Mahomed, 
whom Oitohu «»t the Mim v»ai w is com lulled to 
iisijn tlu so\iieu,nt\ to Iih i ldu biothet, Mussa&d 
1 Tins pimM mu'* m 1017 mmiiIIv debated by 
the Siljnlvs (<j i ), wln» hid t ike u possession of 
Klioiissm uudi i In hml J»e t iml lihtgbiu IW, 
s u<»w , k uni. fluids ms ul SiljhU I hou^h m aide and 

„i_ i 4-i, . av tililv* pnnu , misioi turn s new did Lliuk.lv round 

almost tlu mill 1|(H tKl , limi ^ v lp< lU(1 m Hm ho NV(ls ]Ad to dlttth 

Pilling lus Kiin, tlu Siljrtlvs funk possession of 
Hllklt khoivmn, Kh mu /in, Jhi.it, and liak 
OHPZNliVIhl'S, a eehhiited <hnist\ % whuh, I r l In si\(m ns who m *n mission ingnrel nt («ht/m 
m the h< lght ot its pow i po i '•st d m impiii I win MiVdud (1011 1010) \Iussu\d II (1040), AU 

e xtt ndin^ tiom the '1 iu is to tin < m uni fum (UM0 10*iJ) Vbdim i hid (10V2 10 r i 1), and Fiuin 

the iruhou ot sn I>uiv to tlu 1 ndi in iiu m 1 In kli/md(lU.t 10 id diirnu r w liens iiigns tliors is 

foimdu ot the eUnuty w i \l«ptejiu tiumdlv noth tu woitli\ ot nlumu b<\orul the intestine 
a aUve bedongn g t* \1 lulnnhk tin Mnnnt quint's it t.ln/ui md tin mm oae him i»t« of 

\mtrrof Hokhui who w is ippMJite d - >ve moi o! tlu Seljuke on th west rind noith The* rugn 
JshoiiHSan, but on the ♦!< ith ot Ins Ik m f n t<»i In *n ] mmkh/uul 1 • » u « \ 1 1 Oml n biijjht hintro 
rtlalhd, uul join m di it it tin In id ot m inu\ to oui ^ j n 1 1 n *• hu\ »)| tdn/ni, loi tlie S« ljftk 

(ljii/ni, ot w hn h In t* ok j»ossi> i nmOtil uul b i pi mu bumd tliinkm to tdi 4d\anto»gi of thu 
n Jills SUCKS OltK Will) L <» 1 tin whnh pow i r ot <1 1 si U loll it (illj/lll 111 lu d toVWlldH It, but 
the s iucnnt p| \ Op his <it ith Sibiktijnn or <>n tin w >v lu w is nut b\ Nuslitc k« in, om of 
Nil M( t wisumninum ]\ dm m is Iih sm mMi tlu 1»» ->t mu Til sot tin i/i uul uigu ilJv defeated 
lie was diHtmgm 'ml lot h«-< junhiu in I i doin I iUm^ ul\ ml i < ot this vutorv, Mlahtdcun 
ami Kpiillj si i i j bm hiiiuuutv ml ju ti < 1 \ lnuclnd ml j kliot e> .in, to iuovci tint ptovmce, 

him tlu kuigOotn \ i i \t« .ul d tioin t u Iiulm 1 o md c m ountc i mg hillmunk u ((hluated Thrk 

Khorrsm md tiom tlu < nil «t Omni ^ i tin \mi imn < Ijk I, tot ill > di f< d«d Inin On in wh ot thin 

Irtna or Jilum , ml in tht lilt i jn nm i In s m, k md deb it, \lp \iMm ('j \ ) w is wot by lun 

Mihmfld, w is ip]»oint 1 < nun midi i tli noinnid 1 um h lo>,l ml 1kg to stop tin pm^nss ot the (x , 

fiu/iramtv ot thi Suiiud ‘ s * I i kb Inn Uu d m 1 md in tin bittli wbub <n uul, toituue (hanged 

and w is mu tec dc <1 l>^ hu \onng l s(*n Ism ill but ode s uul Ntislitdoin w.i tot ill v debated A 
Alalunfnl the elder he um of lus f itln i s d« itli, tn itv ot pe eee w is then (oneluehd Punukhzatid 

Inwte md to (ihi7m, anti issunuel tin reins e t ovein 'wi mumilnl 1 >\ Ibi ilnm (IOjS 100s) Miihiaftel 

mentirj WS, with tin till, ot suJmh In tin \e u 111 MOMs ||]|i \id.n Sh ill (1JU 1118), and 

following In took complete ) »osst ssi iii ot klioi is H< lu in Sink (Ills 1 1 »J) 1 luring tin reign ot 

Rau, ami in 100] eonimeiueel i mu i ot d« tin 'in tbu 1 1 t ) i m < t)i t.hliji i tub* inhibiting the 
inroads into IfmdiWiin I dhn in with 1 1 \ pit the nujnOI mi is i mnti\ ot Mill) began to uiaku 
on nee of Aeoith W e st* rn Jtuln nt i’rsliiwiu Suit m * mi tie u, * u tin lout i ol <*ln/m, ami growing 

Alabrnfid, on the hth e>t VI >)nm m(Ne\enibei 0) » 1 » >1 1 m by m <e dti l« I ill took tin capital 

debated him with linnie n e uigbtei in 1001, i ell dinm H hi mi Shell kio s tin Jueliis Jiufc 

while oil his h<' mid <xp< ntion to 1ml i In w mi tlu retie it eel put e»i tin (.Inin to thru* own 

rei alb d b> the in w t liar lihkhhm ihlu^ngu .eeumtiy JJehuin Sli ilj nluimd md retook his 
who m 0'tM hid cone j in le l th S mi mi tint td . < ip t il linking pn me r Hu Himce el fjbfii Ne'yfud* 
possession ot their tm item , w is r iv egin ' K ho? is) m I <1 n Sonu, wh in lie pit to eh ith with the most 
ami Balkh on lu irmg whnh Suit ui M ihinful ulnud e ru ll\ On le u mug this, tin brother ot 

leaving his e«»mjiusts, letumrd m m iiiuedilly the no ortmi it* pm e e A 11 d< ml d< e n, Initciud 

short turn totHn/m m l tbun e pioeeeding without bom trlib , md bivmi'*leb it« el Ik In im Slnh, gue 
delay l*r Hilkh eiu i td in luttl* with tin oiuny, uj» <<lii/ii> to I e pill i e 1 b\ his tolloweis lh hi am 
and comp! e. tel y deft it* el them J I . then took j»o | Sn ih, thus dn\ n i ‘'<<<mel time u if / m th* In dun, 

aeasiou of the (wintry bitue*n tin Situ n uul the d )*n1 el li*>m eil fi uli j itbmpts to re /am his 

Jihon (anenut 4Van>o\mn) J u HK)7 and 1000 m« ti il dw union mid dn d m 11 H?h eon 

Sid tan JVlahmftd nude hi tt ird md fomth <. vj»e di klm ill sh ih mmeeli I him, me! t*»e»k up bm iqhi 

tion# into Hmdftstkn and t i h time earru*l oil m d» n in 1 iltoi* , lmt the nnuv itbmpts w hnh bo 
immense boe>ty m money, pwe.ls, md ftl.uoe On 1 in 1 1* to r<]M^se«e him * Il ot (<lii/iu and tlff^WTP 1 ^ 
his return to Chi/m lit imdt i bb< r.d diKtnhution rm mini* te rr toij we u mi u ksmImI Klmsrh Mrlt'k, 
from hut trcuMircs among the J»oor arul tlu uunist/ in tu e nte e iitli n ul 1 1 1 nuniare h */f the eiyna«ty of 

of rdigioii AlK?ut thiv tim* ho redu*eel ( T lmi, (.ii^m, o*en]iuel h»n e It ju tlu» in at put of hw 

Gherjiartkn, and Khauit/m Vjestowing tlu latter ie u MIW) llbbj m extending und e oiiHolielatmg 
province upon Altun Tansh, one oi his faiotuitf In* Lubui j/onse s m,* but sul^ttpu ntly lus whole 
generals In 1024, he was unused m his last j mu ri*its wne i* eju t* el toi.jH.lihc /ittaekMif Shulub 
nxpedittoit against the Hindus tin furious cxpeeii nddeMi Malmruimd, Hun * t f' GJ fir, who, having 
turn to Sonmaut (q v), at tlu soothe in ixtrumty ompiercei ill the hrrit*;ry weht of th* Induce^ now 
of Giuerat Mahmfid lure obtained an enormous sou -Id to drive the race of Sebokteghiu from I 
booty. In 1027, he received fiom the ( ahf t lKaeh‘r * then last ]kissc*skiod In US4, Wiore was all that 
a ratification of all bis Conquests, together with n in um d to hhe*isr(t Metek, and the taking of that 
numerous titles of honour, and m the two following I city bj Ohfiruui prince m 1180 pule an end to " 
years having conquered Irak, TcbnztAn, and Mazan- j tho power of tlw Ghi 2 nevnles 
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flHI'ZNI, a nvur uf Afghanistan* lose* itself, 
after a southerly course of about 80 miles, in the 
silt lake of Abiafcadn, which 19 7076 feet above the 
sea. Its source is 12 miles to the north of the city 
of its own name, ami its mouth ie about Ltt 12° 
37 N, and long 68° E Its embankments, dating 
fioin the llth c, are still lit for the purposes of 
irrigation 

GHIZNI, the city mentioned 111 the jnwcdin' 
attach, stands ut an elevation of 772b tot, on a 
scai pwl rock, w hie h rise » 280 foot abnv < tin idjie 1 nfc 
plain Its natmal stmigth has been mutised by 
walls of U5 feet m height, and *1 wot dite li li h 
Jong boon a place of importune 1 m ( mtud A u ii, I 
having be on, in the llth < , tlu pi it ot tu riupue | 
ls(*e (jrUI/NFWDFs) Some of tin mot mtc u 1 111 ^ , 
points in lti lmtoiy, imvvt vei iu much limit ! 
recent In tin July oi 18 JO, (» w 1 rtoumd b\ { 
the British under Lonl k< im uni 111 1812 it was 1 
first HUiundtH cl to On \fgbm md the n h t ik< n | 
liy fit net il Nolt Jiaintuall/ it wi lextoied, { 
with the lest of tlm tun id iv i<> Do t Moh iinun d 
It is situated m long bs 18' 1 , md lit J 
31' N a parallel whu li mid 1 tin mfliuim of tin 
icmiukablt iltitudi of tin toot, ) u Id >, in wiitu, 
a t« rnpnnt un oi about 20 1 ill la low no f lln 
population bus he 1*11 uiioii l> c itim it* d up to 
10,001), flue tuufcmg most pi >bd>l\ with tiie x< on 
of the yen (i h him nt»< pot of tlu till lutwccu 
Afghanistan m el tin I'mijil) 

GHOGRA, or G1IAGKV, on ot Iln Insist 
aflhu nts ot the < tint'll |oms that 1 mt lioin tin 
h ft in hit 2% 40 M uni hm*' 8t 10' T , i’t< 1 1 
gcmrilly south 1 1 t emu 1 ot 000 mile * ll ri->< 1 

111 bit d() 28' \ and Ion 80 10 1 on tlu 

southern declivity ot a nnmuLuu 1 mg* , whnhj 
separates UuMliHti let nt hum mti tmm 'smith "We t 
Thibet llu x\ tu d w 11 m bun_ lutw 10 17 OHO j 
and 18,000 tut ibme tin a 1 1 bid l« n mule 1 ,n 1 j 
pctual snows it < v< ?\ e ison, while in unite 1 it 1 m | 
soiieil> be said to How it ill J 111 mi Ji »i t llu 1 1 l 
f »0 nidi s tlu* torn nl tumbling is it elm downd«»p| 
goig(‘S, is 111 m.uiv plans * ntin lv e one < il« d 1»> , 
glut lets j\ftei lie living itiuiv tnlu.it unx mi both | 
sides, it enta 1 1 Llu git it pi mi ol Hindu Im in I it ' 
20 O' N mul long SO 1 ) L km., now ittii a inn , 
of 14-8 nulfs 7 l >8 tut show the « 1 lieu it lm| 
been t >Limitad to }>•* ibout two thuds ot the si/» ot 
the* G mgui at tlu 1 out spoinhng point <t lluidw u I 
Hitherto d his gduiilh lountd tin bound y v | 
between Xi moon ind IS e pn.1 Before* tin G his! 
descended 70 miles luithu it lias bieory jnu 1 
gablo tor entt ot imisuhiablo bmdeu' f j, , ur (] ul • 
down, it is piutieibh foi 1*^ tA SI/(S t t I 
every riiamn but * h** nu \ time b. s. t b\ ! 
diiuccimih iud injncuV hboih j lkt llt h.i .jut 
nveis tiuersm^ rtllinial tl utM ovmim it j 

, sends oft UUi* { ^ l0UWN *hah in the' nm\ 1 
se'ison coY mumCilt| , UJlh tlu pmnt flood uul 
With The pi me ipal uixilimos, to tike. , 

Jl V or dor, are tlu Kalqum 011 the ledt tin ! 
TOSJSiTim the right the Gonmngi iU on the ( 
right, tin' Chumahi, on the hit tin Western 
Suriti, on the light the Miogatalu on the light,, 
the Udlua, the last ot its hill tubut 11 ns also on - 
the right, the Kurnilii mi the l«tt , t ho united 1 
(’honka and WcacI, on the light, the laste'rn 
Surut, on the left, and tmiily tlio Kapti, abo mi j 
the left. | 

GHOST MOTH (Ilquatm humuh), a sjiecii's j 
of moth \eiy common in iuuiv partu of Britain, | 
and ot which the cattrpilln — popularly knowi 
the Ottku — often commits gieat ravages m hop j 
i*l uitations, devouring the roots of hop. 1 
t Letts al»o on the route of the nettle, burdock, 


and some other plants. This moth belongs to a 
family {HepUiLidm) often p^ularly called Swift* 
from their rapid flight, having long narrow wings, 
and destitute of a tou^iie* The antentofe are short 
1 ho male G -M is entirely of a satiny white colour 
above , the female yellowish with darker markings, 
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both m xc s in biown on tin umhi suk ITicy are* 
tn bi mu llynig d out m the twilight, generally 
(■ui Jiwns uul ]i 1 st utes not unfu quell tl^ w in 
1 lui" h\ mis, fiom which 1 luniiistince, and from 
llu wluti e oliuu ot tlu inihs in/l that sudden 
ui ijijx u im l 111 tlu impM te t light on tin ir folding 
tin 11 win^s, 01 / 1 mg ibove the hvdot the sputa 
ti»i mm --0 tint tin blown jnii is turned towards 
linn t In v il* u\i tlu 11 nunc 'Hit natevpdlar is 
vtilowi-h whiti with siitttifd liuis, sometunes 
iu u lv two im In long It spins u large e'yliniirical 
(otoon minin' tin mots on which it lias been 
tee* I HU, uul time beeonicb ichr)»ilis 

GilOSTh ^ t i \n \Ano\s. 

G It L M UllHJI NA or KOMULDSTNA, a town 
ot J m lpt in Tui he), m the evilet of Itiumli, 13 
situ itt d on tlu ii"\£ |, 4in k of the A .n aiji, about 
‘''J nuhs south west of Adrianoplc It luw exten- 
sive bi/ ms md a small citidil, and is supposed 
to contain about 8000 inhabitants 

UHI R, or Ci HOKE, v mountainous dutnet of 
Wt fci ru \fghuiist in, lymg south east from Herdt 
It was eoiupit ltd by the ianious Shunt hero, Mah- 
mud ol (ihi/111 (q v ), and about three centuries 
aituw uds woh ovenun by Ocnghis Rhan, who 
Almost Loin]*le'tcly extciuuuated the* ancient inhabit* 
inis It is c elcbrated m histor> as having been the 
origin il possession of the princes who established 
the second Mohammedan dynasty in HwdQst&n. It 
is inhibited it the present day by tlie independent 
nomad Tartar tubes of the Hazftreh and F.unkk, 
puuui»aliv the latter 

GHt RI, or SULTANS OF CfHOR, were a race 
of pnnocs who had the seat of their empire in the 
eoiintiy of (liiftr (q v), and ruled over Persia, 
Northern Hindftst&n, and Transoxiana. The 
iiiNt of tins family mentioned m history u S6n, 
w ho opposed an obstinate but unavailing rwttt- 
uue to 8nltan Mfthmthl of Ghizm. One of lus 
descendants, named Husaeyne, was sub»e<m«*tly 
! appointed governor of Ghhr, in which office he was 
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succeeded by his softs. But Behram Shah havrng 
put to death one of the brothers, the others threw 
off their allegiance to the race of Sebckteghin, 
and hostilities ensued (see Ghizmcvides), m which 
the eldest brother, Seyf ud detm, was killed, and 
lus brother Allalvud deea, aurnamed Jehaun sour 
(the Conflagrator), sncceeded to the sovereignty 
After subduing the sultan of Ghi/ni, Ml ih ud deen 
invaded Khoraswan, hut was defeated and taken 
prisoner by Sultan buni nr tlio Seljftk lit was 
succeeded by his eon Mihoinmed in 11H0 , an lio was 
assassinated at the cud of the hrst 3 ear of Ins leigu 
(rhciatheddm Mahoninnd osc ended the throne m 
1101 , and after a lung and bloody < mitral with the 
Khaurernuans, Rucictucd in obt mums posstbsum of 
Khorassan Duung Ins rti^u tin art airs of Ghmu 
wue committed m thajgt to Ins In other, felmhab 
ud decn Mahouimid, who having subdued the 
Ghimcvidt provintts wist ot tin Indus, trussed 
tliat rnt r and tonqucicrl hiuu^i\tl\ the piourutx 
of Mhltan (1170), i ahoit (llhu), and \pnoi< (llrtO), 
defeating tin rt|ih of \|rmi< s arm\ numbejiug 
300,000 hurst and iOOO » hph mts, uid m tin touisoj 
ot the next wi years conquering Hnulft bln is 1 u 
south .Nngptir, and wishiard to tin In iw nlv 
Tt is bom tins tpiKh tint tin piepondtr mti o( ! 
IhIiiu in MjruKG&u i< ditid Mi ihnb ud dun I 
suutetltd to tin throm m 1 JO t, on tin d< ith ni I 
his biotin i (m < ijj/nmjiu ) I in h ms< of 
Glifti hid now n u in d its nun ot powti tlmr 
tetntoiy i\tmdnn» tmin the Cispiin Si t to tin 
lGy ot Bi nt d, ml fioni tin liliou to 1 In hub in 
( luMii Muiluh ud dr i n h iv jo ' jju idi d h h mu m 
m 1 lit* 1 , \i is ittnkul b\ tin mil ui ot tint imuitiy 
arid tnmnlctrly lout il ln tin ii»lh»wnn v» u In 
mulirtook un condition ndo Kojin 1 on tin south I 
bowler of (‘tshnnn m orth i to lrdutt tint rtbrl 
liouh jiroMiio, in vhuh uwbitikmg hi ohlmnd 
lOtnphtc sui it ss bul on hurt turn win ism smil'd 
by out of tin l'id i> m <u follow* i* of llmtsim 
Sabah, m 120(> His rupluw, \T dimud innidifi, 
but after a short it urn ot foiu y* u> u, ih^issin 
ated \fttr his ih ith, sunn mi mbit sot tin t umly 
math ftcble t Holts to n\ t \i tin */r nuh ui o,‘ tin u 
ancestor*?* but us the “Uifins ot klmm/tn hud by 
this turn subjugate d tin ulmb P< isnm input , tin u | 
attempts \ien iimthsw , 

lilAXXBM.M, >•( M WflW HI, J-idiiko i| 

furious mihtaiv * nguni i as is bom at \bintt i, 
aoout tin >iar 1VW) \ttei ttumg lor m»u< tun* ! 
Hi Italy, 111 p7«K«fibd Lo spun uni olb ri d h , 
sei vices to Philip I i , but lining full d to old un an 
audit me of tlut unman h md corn mm * moriou t, 
that h« had bun pusnnoJ]} slighted, In ibiuptly 
quitted 2V1 a dj id, hw« mug, as th< story gon tli d tin 
Spaniards would y<fc ht u of him, md iften a i 
residence for somi tom ai \ntw<rp whin In i 
acquired a high riputatnm vs a lintbamsl, passul 1 
, over to England and entered th< si run of Qumi 1 
Blusabi th, an ho granted him i p< n«ion During thf j 
War of Indfq»tmb nci in thi Ni tin l lands, All \ainh r, | 
Duke of Parma, gtnualissiino of the Spanwh torn I 
besieged Antwerp m 1 >8a, whereupon hh/ab< th 
comndsffloncd O to jiroi n d to the as h j«t un «» of tin 
inhabitants. On his arnval, he found that the 
Spaniards had budt a \ abt. bridge across tire Scheldt 
interrupting all communication ANith the aca, by 
which alone the city could get jirovnuons oi hclj) 
Setting his wits to work, G mvtntc d an infernal 
machine, which he launch dl against the bridge one 
Stormy night. The effet t was fnghttul Thf whoh 
Spanish army waa roused by Un noisv , and tin 
Scheldt was found to 1* quivering to its lowest 
depths. The obstructing bridge was blown into 
the air, pud no leg* than 800 raen —among whom 
were some of the best Spanish officer^- w v m killed. 


Many Spanish ships also were either burned or 
sunk The want of unity, however, among the 
citizens, ultimately rendered G.’s aid unavailing, 
amt he was obliged to return to England. Here he 
was employed at the time of th© threatened Spanish 
invasion m fortifying the coast lino, which he did 
m a vtry skilful manner When the Armada 
appeared in the Channel, it wan U who pro]i08od 
ami earned out the plan of Bonding fire ships into 
the midst of the enemy, am! m this wav greatly 
loutnlmtid to their deicat After this he disap* 
in u*h fiurii history', and all w r e know of bun » that 
ne dud m Isindon 

G1ANNO NE, VrrTuo, an eminent historian and 
lniyn AA.is bom, l()7b at iHthitclla, a village of 
( ipifamti m Naphs He early distinguished nim 
pi If is in able and leaned practitioner at the bar 
ot Viplis md noon itahsid ,it» easy independence, 
which uubhd him to deiotr Ins time ana onergtra 
to his fiiumiito Instoiual rt Heart lies Tn hm boaitti 
ful villi, ul putiuig Niphs, ho laboured during the 
spin ot twenty yeirs at his greatest historical 
woik wludi, in I7il In jmblished m four volumes, 
inuld tin title ot Worm < u'U<> cfd ttvijno th JS/apok 
I Ins \ iluabh and < oinpn hi nsivi woik, not only 
iiiafs of tin t ml InHtory of the kingdom, but also 
(ontuiiH b mini and i ritual dissertations on the 
hw*. <u Iona md ubmnmti alive vicissitudes of 
N ipli s from Un inonfe luriote lunts, tracing the 
mu 1 1 sun i vni King ot Gh < k, Roman, and Christum 
liifimiKiH mi tin bgiHlitivi indRoual institutions 
Seim «\ni Htruturis on the Hjuut of worldly 
.»C«i nulls* mi n t, and progitssiye loiruption of the 
<lo< 1 1 1 in •* md piutiMs ot pninitivi Christianity 
appirint in tin modi in Roman Citholie Church, 
no inrigid tin (i i li siastu il J>uty, that G was 
imii i is illy iUnoum.nl and anatht matised from 
pulpit and alt u 'Hu ignmant fmatiusm of the 
low 1 1 <1 iss« ^ wivs ,i) oust d by 1 1n grosHi st « abunmes 
1* a « lit *1 at tin yn it av liter, who was finally forced 
to a n Id in bill 1 fit bmpiHt and take refuge at 
\nnrii Tin Jusloiv w ih sobitinly < ondenuinrl as 
lurifn d md bhflloiiH 1^ flu pojx and wa« wtxictly 
pmlnlitfd (* v is gi iiiful i sin ill pomsion by the 
J* mp» ror < hubs \1 tunbi whosi doinuuon Naples 
fin n wan, md luniffl, m hojik degree, conupeii- 
sttifui for Ins sufliirngH, in the admiration and 
H>mpath> of tin tiihghteind HjaiitH of Ins own 
1 uni In 1711, G w n dijirivtd »»f Iiim p< nsion and 
i< tumid to Amid, from w heme lu was expelled 
md im»«d fo sole slnltu m (swift lliere ho 
(omposid Ins jiunouH md bittinst diatnla, tntitbd 
J) I'uruinu nf. mist the ptpdl pn tt muon* ami even 
prut kilim d his adoption of tin CdvimutK dot trines 
slioit)^ tfttr, m \ im» s try from tin imut of Turin, 
Jjiving aitt)ill> ingntiitrd lmnself info tin* ton 
lull n<i ot G iinhutd him to < nt< r the .Sardinian 
siit.h, win it In was nmm diatt lv anr«ttd and 
inndiKttd to (In foitnss of Timn a tltme prisoner 
G bt guilt *1 Ins ttdiouH (Onfimnunt with Iiih chosen 
itudns, md litrubd ins 'hinge of UitagjUkp 
oj.uuons a sttn whnh in no wuiy alleviated his 
ji* rwt < utioii He dnd i- jmiboiki m the fortress, 
in 171 s , itt« r an mi irtt ration of twrlvc years 
Hjh son, Gio\ mm, was assignctl a liberal pen- 
*iion by tin) in w king of Naph s, Don Carlos 
of Roiubon, who thus sought to avert from his 
Ijoum the n pro k h wluth overwhelmed the porso- 
t u tois anil pnhis of one of Italy’s inofct dluatnoua 
t iti/cns Jsi S ton# ( u iU has passed through 
st a end editions, tin most nmdtm is 4hat of Milan, 
i mu in 1 i vtila , 8vo bee Carman* r VxUk (li 
P Omn none, <hi Leonardo Panztni , ftt&ha della 
Lflteratiqfit Jtahano do. Mojfii 

GIAN TO ami DWARFS A giant (from tb« 
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Or# < k word qu/as) is an individual whose stature and 
hulk c x< < ( d those of his species or race generally 
kntd the beginning of the ptesant century, it 
mis universally believed that giants, of a m/j 
fir exceeding those who art t xhibiteil m our 
times, formerly existed, either as nations or ns 
in dividual specimens This IhIkC was based ( 1 ) on 

the assorted dun entry of colossal hum m hones, 
( 2 ) on supposed s< nptui d oxide me , and ( 1 ) on the 
evidence oi various ancient and lmdievil authors 
A lebrime to 1 lu tirst xolumc of Ciivnr t 
OsicmentM Pimdes will sin w tint tht hones of < i< 
phauts, llmiotcrost s, in istodons, &» , li ivt In mi 
exhibited and accepted is cMchncc of pri historic 
giants Even so good a ndmalist is Builmi till 
into this populir dtlu ion and figimd tin horns 
of an elephant ns tin unions oi hiiinm gi inti 
[fddoio Gtofltoy >Sunl IIiIuh m Ins Upturn d, s 
An(rtwn.ln"i d< ? OtqxntNcfioii, indues ** t \ « i il of the 
most famous oi these < m i \ ugud** ski It ton 
which w is found at Tmp mi, in Si lly , in t lu 1 tth c 
was at ow< piommnred to hi thit of the <li m d 
glint Polyphf r nm and lm In odd w,is i deulited at 
fOO fe« t It M is pointc d out tli it tin hom elifhiid 
in form as will >n in si/* hom tlu> 1 oi man, hut 
this objection w is < mly nut b\ tin question 
\\ r lj ^ , if his he ight was sixty time i is * u it is that 
ot nil ordmuv nun, should not his lonu Ik ilso 
diifeient ' M my ic ss <.< h hi iti cl 1 1 cuts u» n snhsi 
quently t-xhmm el in »Sn il\ mil tin existence ol tin 
'Osseous Oiveins,’ dcscnbid hv Ho Ouitnfigis in 
his Jiainlj/d ot 0 A o hntdtd hilly lie founts toi sue It 
elmeoxe ritH, at in « pm h when i< w c mild 11 cognise 
the ddlerenees m limn between the holies ot in, 
elephant and those of mm Pissing mu 1 gunt 
whose bones weie expusid hy the net ion oi the 
Iihono in 1 JIG nul w he»sr height w is cstmiited if 
30 foe t, met luothei wlu>s( she lit on w is di>eo\end 
mil )jiiee.iu( 111 l r ) 77 , ami w lu>, at e oi«lm *■ to 1 lie 
e iltuhilion of tlie h nine el ph\Mciiit Plitu, elnl 
not eXeffd P) feet, We eoim to the c ise ot km_ 
Te utohoe lms, whose nun mis wtie disc ox mil in ir 
111 (3 Rhone in ltd I, by 1 singe on nmuel Mi/miei 
whose JltHtom \ < nlubl tin tmnd t\ a fobni / tt * 

( 1 1 * l S) g axe nsi to 1 Winn umtinxi is\ I Jo 
aimtonust Riolan eiuhixomed to expose the 1111 
postuie, hut the Peiisiins msheel m eiowds to ( 
we tho mastodon h hemes which wtic icjK»Tted to 1 
hive' bteu ioimel m a tomh <0 teet long, he mug | 
the* inscription ‘ 1 1 utohoe lms Re x Nen ha\e 0111 
own count nine n been less etcdulous than their 

< ontUK nt d m ighhmus In 1712, Di M ithe 1 m the 

Phdo^ofdmnl Tiint'dthon'* mnoumed the discoxeiv 
oi (Timmons hones mel t» etli whn Ji li ul Imu iouml 
in the state ot New N e>i L mil which Jie ic_,anle<l 
as atfoidiug e vide mo ot tile* 1 xistone c ot mints ot 

< lioimous si/e* ill am lent times. 'I he hones we ie m 
reality theme ol a mistoelon 

Tilt Scnptuu exideme, when 1 xutully *\\mimd 
does not ainouut. to lnueh lie II tin tie wen els 
I ttephdnn and qthinn*, which oe cm se\eiil times m 
i ^ ek of (itnosis md w hie h n< tr»n life el 
quints might as well lu ti indited htxtdtd autl , 
or violent men I lie height ot <>„ king ot Pa-dim, 
is not gneu we, ait only told the kngth of his 
he'd , and excluding lus helmet, which w u» piobably 
tiken into account in the recorded 111 1 as moment 
< Tohath, at most, did not exe ml» ight i* et autl a half 
m stature, and consequently was not tdler than 
soum gmnts ot modern di>» 

The classical v id( nc e is abundant, hut obviously 
untrustworthy Thus Vlutauh relates tliat iier- 
honius hid the grave ot Ante us, 111 the cityVerf 
lungis opened, and 'iindmg there lus body, full 60 
cubits long, was infinitely astonished, bettered the 
tomb to be closed, gave ins confirmation to the 
740 


J story, and added new honours jp the memory of tho 
1 giant.’ Plmy reports that an earthquake in Crete 
disclosed the bones of a giant 46 cubits m length, 
wlio was held by some to be Orion, and by others 
Otus Descending to More certain evidence, there 
is no doubt that a height of between 8 and 9 
fut and probably of more than 9 feet, has been 
attumd There is n skeleton in the Museum of 
Iruntv (Vdh jt, Ptfddm, 8 feet 6 inches m height, 
lint ot ORiun (or R} nu), in tjio Museum of the 

< ol li ge of SuigcoiiH oi England, is 8 feet 2 inches , 
mil th it of a giant 111 the Museum at Bonn is 8 
1« . t and tin actuii body with the soft parts 
cttaelnd w is ptohably two or three inches lunger 
th m tin skeh ton (O’Brii n, for example, measured 
s bet 1 me Iks after Ins death, ns wi find record# d 
in tin i nnKtd JU qiiti j , \ol xx\ 1 p 20 c l) 

Wi tonunonh aj>jily the turn Duotf to any 
e 1 gainst d In mg, hut t hj k < 1 illv to lndmdu ilfl of the* 
1mm m rjm c n s, w husc he 1 L_lit ih much h sh than the 
iiciige height of the it lire Muctl\ Braking, 
Jioveui, tin void Hhould bi re stiu ted to those 
e 1 1 s 111 which tJien is 1 genii il and unitoim ancst 
1 »f _i *wt.li < mc pt, ]Kih ips 111 the* nervous system, 
wlmh is otic it I ull> (le \ ejojH d in dvaits 

r l lie am it uts he lie led not only in elv ufs of 

< xtii m< mi nut « m ss but 111 n itu ns of tile in A ns 
tutli, 111* gn itest iiiturilut tli it pe 1 In ps tvtr 
existed, eke I not tint tin report of trustworthy 
w it 111 ssi s ti stiio 1 to the tenet of i minute* iaee 
of nun with minute lien > s, living m tlie civos 
which ere w ishtd by tlie' w dais ot tin* Nile*, <aml 
Pliny givm xenons detail rrgudmg then habits 
ami tlnu geogi iphie il j usition Amongst the* 
e vtionu e ists iceordid on me lent uitlionty, xxc 
m cy notice, that of Plnlctis a poet who was a eoij 
tmipotiiy with Hippociites md who xvas obliged 
t) Inllist Imuselt to 1 void being blown away by 
the. wind tli it of the i gvptiin dxv irt mentioned 
by Nmphoiusl elistus xvlm at tin igi of *2 *> yearn, 
did not extcid 1 putiidgi in ma and lostly 
tint ot tin poe t Vustratus, oi whom A-thnueus 
1 ec 01 ds i)i it Ins t it in 1 w is so sm ill that no one 
(ou/tf 1 f him 

W e s)i ill now Inn ilv iiutn 1 1 h w of the* most 

ic in uk d»le* tlw ills oi inode 1 11 turns All the 
ie ukis <U Ibmd <d tht Pail ait* acquainted with 
Sn (icnilrcy Hudson U}> to the ago of 10, his 
height w is niily 18 inches fiom that age, he 
lapidly gn w to the height of I lc e t 9 inches Ho 
hul an enormous hexel, ami huge hands, but lU 
other inspects x\ as will proport lone'd He died at 

the age ot hi (mint lost ph Borov laski was the 
sou ol well ten mid lu ilthx permits of the ordinary* 
s i/i , xcho hid six child] en ot whom the tirst, third, 
md iifth weie dwaifs Jose ph, xv ho w rot© n history 
ot his own life, re< otds tint his e ldc st brother was 
> feet b meins high, then time a son who was 
7 le* t 10 inches, then eoim* Joseph lumaclf, whose 
hi lglit it 20 w is 2 fi 1 1 4 inches, md at JO, 3 fict ■ 
J me he's He was niucteded by throe others, the 
in uli IK one lx mg a gul, who died nt 22 of the 
sm .11 |h>\ bung then 2 feet 2 inthes but ot aduur 
tide pioportions Joseph Boro wlaski was x m y well 
pi oportioned, xvas mamwl to a woman of ordinary 
si /o wln> brought him several well formed children, 
md duel at Bank's Cottage, near Durham, in 1837* 
it the ige of 9S~ a groat age for an ordinary man, and 
w ithout e v implt* in the history of dwarfs. Nicholas 
1 oux, commonly known under the name erf Btib£, 
\x is another celebrated dwarf His parents and hiB 
brothers and sisters were all xxell formed persona 
He w us t bc'vou months’ child, and at birth measured 
le** than eight inches, and weighed leas than a 
pound When five years old. a physician, who 
examined him, reported that he then weighed 
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9 pounds 7 ounces, wid stood 22 inches high, bat sueceaatul as the bishop ? They eau only produce 
uas formed like a young man of 20. He died fatty monstrosities, not giants, 
in his 2Sd year, being then under three feet hiiih Geoffrey Saint Hihure devotes a special section of 
(Humphry, On the Human Skeleton, p 101 ) In to© Ins book to * tho causes of dwarfism/ but ho only 
Museum of the Faculty de Mfkieciue of Pans, there arrives at th© general conclusion, that %u these coses 
is a wax model which represents him at the nge of thoro is an obstnc 1© to the projicr nutntion and 
18, and in the Museum d’Histoire Naturelk is Ins development ot the ftvtus, tint this obstacle may be 
skeleton* which in the complete ossihc vtion of the due t ltliei to Komethiug wrong in tho maternal 
bones, and in the disappearance of th© cranial oigannan, or nmi© commonly to some disease 
sutures, n seaublea that of «i ajrtnl p< rson \uord ilKcting tin futin itself and that this disease is 
lng to 0 G Carus t SumltohL ibi momchtn hm mm ill v rut intis <u tickets 

Zweite Au/l&qe, 185$, p SI) Gemini loin Thumb, Jhftholuifunl (fumt# and Dinah Giants play a 
the well known dw irl, exhibited about twelve \cars ; pint m the imtholugx of almost all nations of Aryan 
ago m this country, win ‘25 niches in lunxht, and |dt •unit Ulie Gunks, who u presented thorn as 
weighed *25 pounds iml Pnme Golobu, a fehsug 1 bongs ol monitions sia, with hultous countenances, 
dwftit, who was b< mg o\lulu.t«d m Hrcsdui in lbol , * md lining tin tuls ol dragons, placid then abode 
wis of a similar lu lght and wt ight, Ins ig© bung ‘21 • in uilt um distrn ts, whitlur they woie fabled to 
xoais CariiH like wis< txammed, m tin xc n 1S17, ajlint be ui b unshed iftu tin ir mown eoiwful attempt 
l>utch du irf, wln» took tin mini ol f J*»m 'rhumb upon In m n, when tin gods with the assistance of 
He was aged J 8 at the turn of the cxnunii ition and llacuhs iiupusum d tin m undu Ktna uiul othei 
then measured about 2 feet 4 nidus fringe aie 1 \ oh aiux s Lin u it put< d oiigm like tin places of 
probably Piuksi.ui tuousuies, who h sJigbtH cModlthtii ibode, points to tin ich i ot tho lnystenous 


those of this < ountr\ ) 


I (it) tin d and \oh mn (.emulsions of nutuie, whuli 


On comparing tin data m oui posse ssion leg u cling I tb* v ob\iously t\pm and, in accordim© with 

giuita and dwuris uni for most of tlusc data we J this n» w , tin \ m muI to hvw bu*u of mingled 

must ukr tin liadci tc* Genilm) N unt llilun s lu ixtnlx uni ( uthlx tiodiit md to his© sprung 
Jlwlot}? do* Afununhi* it nppt ns (1) 'l lidt gi mt> 1 tiom tin blood tint l dl fiom tin dam Out aims upon 
are of rarer omimnu thin dw uls (*2) Tint I tin t nth, (,» which was tin n inothri Jn tho 

glints in usiiulH ot i hmpliitie tnnjuimnnt «osnio^ou> of tin noitluni n itionn, emits outipy 
and of wer) delude (ompitMon niUn diioiuud i lu muii nnpoit ut pi w o th m tin ( * i < < ks assigned 
and almost ilwap l»idJ\ piopoitiomd tint tin n to tin m, for 1 km tin Inst cnitcd tiling won tho 
muscles an tlibm and tlun mm in ik , wink jgimt \inii cdUdulso* Aurgi linn ’ or ‘ the nmhout 
dw nts aic oltm pub U\ will pmpoitnuu d, and 'ilium, tin pingi tutor ut tin 1'iost glints (Itrim 
art? strung tor tin u sia i ») 1 h it pint* o* in m r . tluns u) among wliom dwelt the Ml bathe l before 

long h\cd O 111 nn dud at 22 M ._i ith it ‘20! tin m ition ot Iuimii md c nth 1 lu Hindu of 

— while dw irfs swiii to attun tin lull onlmux loiinnoi A mu uh m follows In \ he In ginning ot 
pfriod of hunim cxistma - Borow] iski du d it os [ tiun i woild c \nti d in the north, < died NiHheim, 
Hudson it bd and altlnmgli w< do in t know tin i in wlinh w t will, lluigdimi, fiom whetuu 
| age it winch Unit hi fsoim i\ i ilw nt disuihtd | is and a poisonous ntic ini wlinh loudened into no, 
by Viri y -died, w« know th\t it tin ug< of 7 5 ' tin a^ niiiiilition of wlinh foinnd tin northevn 
‘ cllc rtmt eiuoit \n< , gin , bu n ]>oii uit ctduisul | put ot < iinuuiic ig ip, or »)i>m ot jth\ s< s whosi 

d. la mode di son pivs 1 (l| r llut wluh gmitsi (outlurn ivtuiiuf> w im j wli uit with flu )n it nul 

usually exhibit \ w nit ot ulmtv md i w ig\, and ■ hi/it wlinh iiiianitnl fiom mothir woild, known 
are ftcblc Imtli in l»od\ md mind, dw irfs me in • is 4 Musjw llu ini I In nu.tiiig or In at and 
general In clx, ad in mil n is ibh ■ 1 imwli^li m ( pmdii(id diop« wlinh, HiioiilIi tin agein v nf 
j nis lmnioirs gi\(s i good lllntrdim ot tin lest tin mu cuitm poim (tin MJJutlni) which 
Oharai t( ristic ah tvhibitid hv tin dwnt Jf< hi ' h i 1 edit them foilli, nni\id life md a human 
4 When lu pen t i\id tli it tin kin r took j»h nmn inllmm IJns u is A uni, who w w uoiinshtd fruin 
1 my soiidy he coiniivol tlu most \ioJ»»t j( dous\ | fom ^fn mis oj mill, whun flowed honi the cow 
and hatred of me md ( ink ax min ei to ]>u li t \udlumili, oi tlu nomHlnng powi j, wlinh had 

me on to the fire , and Sn (oofhei Ilud oti • lu i n < it it< d l»} Sinf, tin , inidim witch ol AIus 
irascibility is well tb pitted hi r<unl of tin pm ai i}nlhum Wink Amr d» pt, i mm and woman 
That tlie mtclb ctu il ]uiw<i el dw i f*- is Bon© turn e gi* wr fiom uiuhi his bit aim, md u Bon was 

oonsiekrahle , is bufln it ntly c\.ddntd in tin (en ptodimd Horn lu f«rt in t out m of tmu, otlm 

of Borow las ki fmiiLnl r l om d humh md tin Ihit li Ixingi x\< k g* milled fiom tin silt atul fr<nt 
Tom Thumb, who, actordm it> ( mis, spoke lour j < •>vd« d nt m ^ wlinh flu ceew \udliumla lukul, 
languages j md fiom Hu a v<n })Orn tin c < hi others,* Odin, 

We know little ot tin eau»t.s which occasion Hit | \ ill, mid Ac who w»re todw, and who, having 
rxcesmx'e devi lnprue ut oi tlu arnstol gr»wtli on ' slain A nur md drurgfd him out into tho middli 
•which the production ot glints and dwai T s depends , of hinnunvi / ip, ioinud from Ins hlcncd the Bta iikI 
j Bishop Berkeley • is Haul to hive attempt* el with all w etc rs aid fiom Ins ini n body heaxert and 
j considerable rucc<'s.s to manufaeture* a giant, H< Jeutliand ill solid thin jn m iiitun 

took a ]K>or orph ui, named Megi ith, ami u ired him j With Aimrpirislnd ill tho frost giants c xexpt 
oil certain hyeiemc jnauipleH (Aney eeuip cture h j lie rge Imu who, with hw wife, ©n< i]ml cm a chest 

i that he fed him with umcil igiuous foodfi and . or druint md Ikchk the fitlicr of the mw gunt 

drinks, hut nothing hums known on this point), ! rl\n l. tv of the jotunn f Ihe gods formed, how 
which were so fir successful that, at the age ofuxer, of the tyibmwa of Amir, a xvall ol defence 
18, he was 7 feet in height, and that at the time ' agaumt these giants, who them cforw ard dwelt in 
of hia death, which occurred, with all th© svmp jjolunhum, beyond the bouftljkrus of the oceia, 
toms of old age, at th© ag© oi 20 , be was 7 f©et , which eneircbd Midgard, th< future abode of 

8 inches hi^k If food in this caw did really ! the sons of mem Hie /Ban or gods lived io tJiiur 

prodoqe & giant, why cannot our farmers be as ' own * ity, Asgank occupying thodUelves with 

■ w^-ks of industiy till they wero corrupted by tho 
* Our authority for this sktement is Gcoflfroy Saint- i gn in let, sc s uvho came to them froni Jdtunheim, 


* Our authority for this slitcment is Geoffrey Saint- giantess uvho came to them froni Jdfcunhoim, 
Hilaire, who quotes Watkinson’s PkdowphKal Survty when olden Age ceased, and diioord arose 

ef Ireland (Load, 1777). The bishop died in 175% among the gods. At the instigation of the maidens 
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from Juiunheim, tho gods created dwarfs and men, the channel to Scotland), is a|prfc of pior 01 mole, of 
Uu former from tho maggots generated withm the columnar basalt, promoting from tie northern coast 
body of Ymir, and the latter from trees , and from of Antrim, Ireland, into the North Channel, about 
this time the giants gradually lost their pow<r, 15 miles trom Coleraine. It is part of an exten- 
under the united opposition of gods and men. In tho sive and overlying mass of basalt, from 300 to 600 
popular belief, common m all countries, that through feet in thickness, which covers almost the whole 
tho agency of giants mountains and islands have county of Antrim and the eastern part of London- 
arisen, and locks and mountains have been hurled deity, extending f over an area of nearly 1200 
from their original Hitts, w< trace the ideal poi wjuaic mike Tile basalt occurs in several beds, 

Bonification of the forces of nituic, which, if to | interstratilicd with layers of ash It covers ^secon- 

long periods of inert repose, exhibit sudden md J daiv utrata, converting the chalk into granular 
uncontrollable outbursts of violence thus gi mb* i linmtont , and the Ins shale into Lydian stone, 
wore ltprcsentud us good humoured uid e omplm i ut | w In n it conus m contact with them. Several 
when it rest, hut implacable, Ravage, rnd tnaelur j ot tin bisiltu beds u e moie or less columnar, but 
oils when excited vvlnlt tluv wen at ill tmim I thin Kyers ire leinarhabJv The first appears 
nnpresswl with a consciousness th t, irntwithutind j at tin hold promontory of Van* Head, it« columns 
mg their huge bulk, and tin < v ens ot in ails uud j an (oust and Jaig( , exceeding ‘200 feet m height 
arms with wln< li linny of tin rn wen gifted, tiny j i In other two m hi ai together rising above the 
were hut stupid inoustua, unihli to cop( with t m i li vcl at Ik ngoic lit id Tin lower one forms the 
tho ready wit and keen mfelligi no of divine »i Cauvwiyut tin place when it ih uiuiwoicd, as it 
even human lwings, to whom tin v bilnvcd it igim giadually dips undir the mi It is exposed 
Was tho deuce of fib that tiny must iiltimitely lor 100 > mU md i xtnbits an unequal paviiuent, 

succumb In this respect, tin gimls typify the forme d of the tops of polygon d (olunins, littmg so 

heathen clement in its eonflnt with Chi isti mity, < ompictly that the blidt* or a kntfc can scarcely be 

and northern ftagus arc nl< with tin lm torus ol instiled between them Tin column* in. din fly 

gigantic, wild, md ennl i ieus, known is Thutwi In xagon il, though tximphs nutv bo found with 5, 

(froth t/ifiur#f(iH t to thirst, or Jotnai \n rr lo 7, k, or 0 Midis and then is i single instance of 
Suxon rfritf, to oat), who ite ind di ink voraciously, i iiiingul ir pinm The diametoi ot the pillar is 

and Hubdntd all things to thiir awiy until then \<rv \ mabh but the i igi ha is horn 16 to 

ennui fioin the fir Last i p ojih, who Knew md 20 nu ho 1 uli pillir t divided by joints of 

woishipp'd the god ot tin uiuuisn unde r the n mu umqinl length the cmunc liollow at the end of 

ol the 4 All Lather,' and who, by the li vicatu ikill one division luting i v ntlv into the convex pm 

overe mu tin mvige gimts of the north and com pitiou of the othu '1 In lock jm compact and 

pc lit d them to withdiavv nnno md mou into tin honioge in on «, and is nmuwhit sonoious when 
nciHsew ol the Intents md mount un , win me 1h< v stunk with i ]i unnu i 

only emerged bom tmn to tune in the hum of r l lu l uim u iy lsdiviebd into the Little, MidfJJk, 
mountain ti oils and pi mts md I uge ( mm u i\ I In Luge Guise, way, which 

Tho tlwaif \ wile) lupin t i tin / e/e/ r s i < uu il burned b\ llv* lowest Ot the tine c e oluinu ll beds 

mug and unfty elvew, skilled in mi u i <1 m { of lu dt is ibout 10 het wide and tuns more 

tho working of me tils, lit « v conjectured ie» hive | Him 200 \ inis nom iG caposmi e>n the chU till 

botu a i ico ot Oriental Lippc who nm u i»t< d ! if is cove ud hv the s, i J’h» Little and Middle 

into Sweden and Noiw ty 1 it« i th n the I'nnis ! < m m torrneel uom the second eolumuar 

who who the ch sc e rielants ot the glints ami i rtr u m mel u h ss re in uk ibk th m tin other 


therefore the olelist e»l the ru.es th if i ou o< » up\ 
the Heandinium pe uinsul i Wlun eonsiehuel 
under tho bunded signiln itiem e>f the turn ehi uts 
((loth diant winch Grimm coujectuus um bo 
identic il with the' Crock ihuninjo s, one win* eleu s 
supernatural woiks) t\ j»itv the ti uisihoii irom mor 
game to orgvnu nature, md tluis jie i-somfy the sub 
ordm itc ]iowcrs oi n ituu , md under tin* ido i the \ 
are represented ih assisting nun by combining the' 
primal y eircs into new mint rd hodie s, md iosh ntig 
the development of fimts and seeds (Ymsidtrod 
from tins ]K)int ot v it w the'v o< e upy an mte i nvel vfo 
position lietwom mants and men anti while they 
fouz both, they mehue* to sc no the htt< i at the 
expense ot the ioiuicr, and tUu« ipjxar midi i the 
form of beneticovit elves (q v ), f unes, and brownns 
(q v^) Buimg the latter ]»art of the middle 
wlien the tiadifcionary folk lore' of Wcste rn Lumpo 
Wnit'* doing Biipplante el by the' literature e>f tin 
monks, wlneh eonsistod miinly of lcguids e»f saints, 
the devil and the fallen angels took thc fc place m 
the minds of tho llliterite, tnat had hitherto been 
occupied by giants and dwarfs and the various 
Fupei natural feats of strength which had m eulioi 
a^ea been ascribed to these' imaginary beings, were 
attributed to Satan and his ittondant spirits or m 
Borne cases to the stunts of the churc h — See Gi mini’s 
Dt utacJie Alytholoffie-, Tlioqxi a Xorth* rn M ytholoqu, 
Griuultvig’s Wordens Mytholopu^ and Peteiwrs 
XorthsL Mythology ^ 

GIANTS’ CAUSEWAY (denruiJL its name 
from a mythical legend that it was tho commence* 
ment of a road to be constructed by manta across 
74 J 


GrAOl It, i 'Imkisli wuid cornipted from 
the \iibit I u/lu (‘ nnbi lu ve t ’), md applied by 
tin* link** to ,dl who icjoit ^lohaiunic danism, 
c»-Hp»iidl\ to 1 in opt in t 1m turns Though at first 
iMid « \c Ivisiv c ly as i firm of itproich, its sigm 
lication Ins hnn since niociilnd and now it is 
tn qin ntly unplovc d me re*ly us i drstiuctive epithet 
Suit in Mahmfld II forhulo his subjects to apply 
the term G to any Lump* an (i was the title of 
a poem wiittm by Lord Bvin md published m 
18J > no w q the yvoiel G iu.br os (q v) 

GIAYF/JS O a town of Piedmont stands on the 
left bmk of the ton out ft tn gone, 17 miles west- 
bouth wtHt of i'unn It is sunoundod by walls, 
md possesses a castk, erected in 1360 bv the 
al>l»ot of the monastery Miehcl citlla Cniusa. 
j In 100o, \jrlnn II, Count of Savoy, endowed tlua, 
I abbey with the' lands of G, which, Uowrvei, owing 
' to the unproductiveness of the Boil, were not of 
1 great v due The town was formerly a thriving 
I eomiueicial place, with a considerable tiado in linen, 
i Itathci, cbe It still possesses some manufactories 
ol linen, cotton and silk studs, besides tanneries 
and iron forges Pop. 9144. 

GIBBET See Hanging 

GIBBON, Edward, the historian of The Decline 
ami Fall of the Homan Empire was born at Putney, 
on tho ‘27th April (O S ) 1737, and was the fiiit 
child of Edward Gibbon, md of Judith Portcn, both 
of good family, and the only one of seven children 
that survived infancy Memoirs of lus jbffi md 
Writings were written by himself, and these, with 




I GIBBON, 


hie letters and other miscellaneous works* were pub- 
fished after hie death by hi« friend Lord Sheffield, 
with whom he had long earned on a most confi- 
dential corfeepoadence. Few autobiographies arc 
so interesting as that of G , and none more veracious. 
It 10 a Belf-portraitmv, both m regard to what is 
said and in regard to the manner in w Inch it is said 
—his pride, Keif complacent y, integrity, and con- 
tempt tor the contemptible, and fhttch beside, being 
all dearly rev coMas propow d by lum with * truth, 
naked unblushing truth * Hi refit eta ‘ My name 
may hi roaftor bo placed among the thmisaud or ticks 
of a Biograpbia Britannic i, and 1 must ho con- 
scious that no one is so w« 11 tjualiind oh nt^self to 
desuilie the senes of my thought', ind u turns So 
in his 5*2d y ear, after ho had finished hn ‘ irduou* 
and successful woik,’ lie procmhil to d«> it I lkt 
mast thinkers, lus actions wiri few and nput 
from his thoughts and the growth ol Jus mind 
quite unimpoi taut Hi sptnt a suUy childhood 
m occasional lessons and disultoiy leading and 
discussion with Ins mothers mstu, a Inly ot i 
strong undci standing and w um In u*t, whom lit 
calls ‘the mother of hw mind,’ md to whose hind 
ness he esuibis not only tin bunging out of his 
intellectual faculties, hut the pn-t i\ ituui ot Jih hii 
in these cntual eaiJy \i Dim <d his U)up«u try 

musters w is tilt lit v )*hihj» J i iiiuh tin ti ms) »b«i 
of Iloratt His fitlu? who Mims to hi\< bun 
the somewhat linjnil m pos^cm ot tin wiuk ot 
a iortum hid him intend at Migddin < nlhg' 
Oxford, at tin i^* ot J "» wh n In w is vuy inn» i 
fettly pitpmcd fin this m in, lus « \ttusiu ii uling 
and l utc rruptul ulm itnm )i rung piodm id * irdmk 
ot erudition 1 li it might In \» pm/hd i doitor, md 
a^logrcc ot ignoi uiu of wlm h i s ln*ol l.oy would 
Jjuve bten ashimed Hi i< In spi nt 1 1 nlh moiitlis 
tho chief rtsult of whn li w h, tl» it in Jus un uisiou. 
into enutrovi rsi d theology he btt urn a tomtit to 
the Church ol Itonn uni found fiuxi«]f “hut oot 
from Ovtord He w is by Ins iitlnr pin id umh i 
the cart of Mallet the poet, md i ilu t, but by lus 
philosophy tin young entliiHii t wis'i itlm u m 
dallied than ittliumd f Io elk cl lus nut inm 
popery, he w is m nt to Luimiili' m Sw it /» il iml, 
to board m tin housi of M l* i\ ill ml, i < dwmxfc 
miuisirr, a poor but sr n-»il>li md inti linn nt man 
who judu ioihIj *uigg< sti d book md nt/umiiils to 
his young ch irgc, md h ul 1 1n «■» itid w turn ot h» t m 
him ncoimrted to l*rot*st inti-un, in witmas ol 
which eonvi r-»wn hr ltvtiv. d tin xuiiineiit in tin 
church of Lau«*a»in on ('luuttm u* d ly 17M hi 
belief in pojxiy luvmg listed not ipu < 1 b months 
He lived ucailyine ytars m this Iioum , r pitting 
the mnustci, and < mlurmg yyilh m<n< or 
equanimity the ‘uiuhatily a\ me. 1 of W wifi , ami 
it was hero that he began m 1 carm d out sti ufily 
and joyously to au extsut that will u^tonidi v» ry 
hard students, those pm ate Btudn s which, auh d by 
’bis enormous memory, mad* lmn a ma»t<i of crudi 
► tion without a sujtcrior, and with haidly an tqutJ 
Here also he fell m lay e with Made nioisclh Hus in 
Carehod, tho daughter of a clergyman, a y oung lady 
beautiful and learned, who afterwards lieaime tin 
Wife of M. Neckcr, the dwtingimhcd French minister 
and financier G’u father (Wppi oved of tins alh 
once, and he yielded to his late \iU r lus return 
to England and his father^ house, he persevered 
m bis studies as bo best could. 

He finished a little work m French, begun at 
I^uoanne, and published it uuder the title of Eamti 
mr l* Etude de (a Littfratvre m 1761 In the same 
year he became captain m the Ham[«hire militia, 
m which he continued for two and a half years. Of 
this part of tua career he observes * The dwaplme 
ami evohrtaow of a modem battalion gave me a 


clearer notion of the phalanx and tho lemon , and 
the cojitam of tho Hampshire grenadiers (the reader 
may Rmile) has not been useless to the historian of 
the Bomau Empire 1 The militia being disbanded, 
he revisited tho contmont^ and travelled into Italy , 
and aiming the benefits of foreign travel, he notes its 
influence in suggesting tbit woik of Ins life m these 
woffls »It wa« at Home, on tin 15th of Gctotier 
17b4 as I sit musing amulst the nuns of the 
Capitol, while the barefooted fimra were Singing 
vcHpirs in tlu teiupJe of .Jupiter, that tho idea of 
writing the dot lino and Aa.ll of the city first started 
into my miud T Him pUn, originally circumscribed 
to tin *dix ly of tho oil}, grow by \^rs of ivotling 
and it fin. lion and delay to unluau the empire 
During tlu sc jciih Ins futhu died, leaving lus 
iiruiH dtimged, and lu entered parhaiuent for 
the borough ol laskcajd at tho bigmiimg of tlm 
fitrugcdi with Ann in. a ‘anil suppoi ted with many 
i him t rt md sih ut a ot* tlu lights, though uot, pu 
hips, tin mb nst, oJ the mothu eouiitiy’ Ho wat 
tight ye.irs butiuvn had coinage to K]M}ak , ‘the 
greit sjn iki rs filled him with di*pair, the bad ones 
y\ ith luioi ’ In 177b the lirst. volume of Tht 
and Faff was published, and its HiirtcM was 
jumligious r rii. l.jmtitiMU of tlu HiiOioi was 
t st ibbslii d beii in tin n ligmus woild h.wl had time 
to < oimidi r and it! u k tin 1 ist ihapbrs of tlm work 
tlu I r »tli uni loth in whiili, whiU admitting, 
oi, it hist, not d» nying, tlu Somimiug evideneo 
It tin (bun mi itbib, uid the lulmg piovidtmoo 
ot its gn it mthoi, 1 In protuds to n.<eoiUi|: foi 
tlu npid glow th ol tin i irly CliUHtum church 
by * so ond u y 1 oi hum in c iuk» h llume, who was 
tlu n slowly dying m i highly < ornplnm ntary k ttiT, 
told him iu rurml to thiu* ihvpVrH *1 think you 
hiM nt ,ii\< d i m i v piudeut ti mperament , but it 
w is mi])oHNihh to tn at Lho Hubjiit bo o» not to 
gi\i gioutuis ol Kuspujon igiuiwt you, and you may 
i\pt(t tli it iilunoui will uiBi Tin proplutio 
1 1 1 tn iwn w >s i mm t the giouudH of the ‘ i lainour 9 
lx m_, it tin Iml only strong hii spu ions that, m 
hi tuiuiii' i uumit liom J'opuy to I'lotcstatitiMn, 
(xi)ihon hnl lik* Day h, gom on ‘topiokst against 
ill h t U md h\«b in w hrttsui mi’ r j lint he did not 
liUi to w.i tin binlootid hnrn in the temple of 
In pit. i hi) ai < none, h dl through the Btx huge and 
< output yoluun i ot lus history Hi finished this 
grt it wmk on tlu ‘27tli Juiu 1787 at< L iuh*iuiic>, to 
win It hi hid ior mint mil Honomy after 

li in ug puli mu nl, ind holding oJln ( undir govem- 
iiu ut i oi i Hliort tnm III his hi tills 

tlu hum ol In i nli am from Inn pmtnjwti'd laboiux 
bctwi in<ii\in oh loi k and midnight- and in oulw 
his fir.t c motions of joy on tlte recovery of Jus 
fiiulom and tlu sober melancholy that snaudid 
r^ all m t styh and m ft ronmction wlml^ with 
imu li Iu Mid< , roust hi httnlnd m Jus owjr pages by 
those who would know l.ibbon m his mil greituesM, 
hi If c oinplau n< y, egotism, and i ontcmpiatiM sad 
jtnsi Tht lady of land Mn tlieid, )uh close friend, 
Tia\u»L r died, <* hft I^iusinmi Un England 
Hoh imu , and about hix months ifter bis ai rival, he 
dn d without apj» i hi union or Buffering, on tho 16th 
f um ary 17H iu St Janus’s .Street, London, of Mi 
i iiormous ioj»tim and hydrocele, which, u* it gave 
hnn jjn jmujj, he laid allowid t^> grow lugleetod 
without »i»c ilun^ of rt to either fneml or physician 
foi thirty tv o year*. '* - 

In j* roon, ( ! b« ame v eiy corpulent, and the «mau 
I, on- s of th< Jug headed delicate boy were in after 
\ em . h a I dl y adequate to susUm their load, V amty 
vmt jierhaj)» hu only fruity He afbxrted the 
maun' rs oL tire line gentleman of laet century to 
the end, md they adjusted themselves grotesquely 
to the unwieldy body and the mwwdve «u|kL^ 

f > * 





GIBBON-GIBBOlfc 


It is not t axy to characterise a man of so gigantic I gray, aufl the four hands ’wdute-ria a native of 
ind cultivated an intellect m few or many phrases i Sumatra. The ArTrvB Gv (// atjUii) 9 found in 
If* was a faithful fuond, pleasant and bardiv , Sumatra, is particularly remarkable for the power 
rivalled in conversation, not disliked* by any one 'which it displays of flinging itself from one tieo 
who < anio new him His Dfclmc and Full is prob to another, « leanng at once, it is said, a distance 
ibly the gmitint &e hunement of human thought I <»f forty hit d hi Wow-wow [H leiiCMCiw) is 
and erudition in the di partrrn lit of hiatoiy u at 1 i H found in Malacca and the Sun da Isles. The 

]< ant Nicbiihr gives it this high prune it is virtu Koohmk (// IIi*dof}) in i native of the Garrow 

»M> a history of tin civrhul world for thuua> < Hills Tin S/auam (// eijndactt/Ia)^ a Sumatran 
(CMitiuuH, during wlmh p i> ininm was bit tkin« r pirns difh is from the rest of tju genus m baaing 
down and Clmstunity wa iipiinidiug it uui tin first mil si e ond lingers of tin hinder extremities 
thus btidgou ova tht (ham lutwan tin old woiM uuitid to tin - second punt All the gibbon9 are 
ami Him m w Its stylo m moktd by th* high* st ot gentle disposition, and i asily domestic ited. 

,-rm.r of <<...<!. n s it..m, *»,1 ,s I..II ..Umilm. ,.l.ru-., ( , n utO.\’S O.hni.o .in . m.rn nt ‘English 

unit pon.l. roiis llv,oi, ,1. it, ” Inin ull at Cambu.l^ in 15M U th« 

‘Tin lmd of irouv, fh d nimbi pill' ij »,i Jl, In be uuu org mist ot the ( Impel lloj al , 

lie liimni It w is imt iiniwiu '<1 thn jail oi In “"1 m H»JJ on tlu in ommemlation of the learned 

genius, and hi sav In c nl 1 1 % it* *1 it by n xdnu tin * oud* n In nui\»»l liom Oxford T nmrsity the 

Pioi'UHtctl L'Uni ot l*n« tl.v.ty vc u w huh must r " <’* <Hctm 111 I,m " 1I( the best church 

have be < mm. <wntiuil!\ iimi* t*>ini lor i\\ * * li < eoinpo-u ii{ lumdin,' to \ntlumy Wood, ‘one 
ful u id mgs 1 1 tin < d In 1 1 v ilmod n.\ < ompo i.mn cl tlu i m st inusu i up of Ins f nnc Uls madrigals 


have* lx < mm. *wntiuil!\ inmi tonn lor i\\ > * n* (oiiiJmisu ii{ u muling to \ntlumy Wood, ‘one 

ful uidmgs ii (Ik i il t*> li\ ilmo-it m\ * ompo hum 4 I Hu i nisi imnic i hi 1 of lust inn IJw madrigals 

indelibly on bis uupic <sil*l* md iitaitiw uu in* \ 1* lVl alw lys be » n pop’ll u (U tins* thm, J)mnty 

His a<< in l< \ in lc gild t<» tut h<u in vci In i 1 1 sin hit' < f /»< d O th it tin I*am< r t I'u'ts And Ihf 
cesslully nnjfUK In *1 and In i industry li n ut\a f hmitt iu loiisuhn 1 ro supaim to most 

bun omstioiud Hu lust, edition ot Ih lh<!n» « mnpositicms of the kind IK c omposul the utusic 
anil Alt is that publish* d bv Di \V smith in I" tlu m mu u n uiomal ot < haihs 1 , m lOJ'i , 

lS r )4 ISo'i, (outlining tin in ti i Diniiii nts md hut wuh utt* riding it olhcidlv, lu < i light the 

cOflutlouHol ( * u i/ot Wmck, md l >* m ihlmm ,n 1 M,V vt,i ^ 'bed it W hitsumUs tin ii dtu A 

nit im nit nt to his man t r» 1 1* d b\ his wile 

CrllHiON [i/uffJtritt^ i i mis id «pc • or tjilh >s oXfl ] I1S h ll{ ] v \ u< 1U .vntnl.mv ( ithtdial, is 

mon uvs ii lines ol tin I ist Indi - I ha u. stlU ^h* w n J1 s anth an, Ho^nuoh to the *Vai 

neulv allied to tin man,' md clnmpm/c s, but lf , t u d // thirty <'Ofl ' md 

nu ot lium hIc ii.Ii i lorm nn<l tlu n unis s . h»ug u ,, (t „ J/lim/ , xu u< koiml b v 

duiost to re m h tlu g, mind when thi v m 1>1 u * *1 m , u 1MM i In (st , , 1 1 ol tlu unit ingenious and 

m ueet post ill , \ In n lie ilso n iki el < dhisit its Munll|k sxlllll|f 

m tu in tint niusii d skill t\ei 

on tlu buttcel H 111 . e mim lutli in l"ii- I hi Ml j.t tort' Hi* two biotluis i dw ud < rglufSt 
grbbmH it. mil duf mt « «>t leu • st * th*n long inns |f , IlsloJ , m1 | ] 1h 0 .* mi t ol SJ ls hury, were 
.iiahlnig them sw no tin um. Hus Inm b«m Ji t. 1 , lklllJM Mll] , J|US|I , ll)S J dw ud .-worn in a 
bough, whnh Him do to w.m.liitul dis*uua. m*l ' I|fll hl lU ( , t t ) u (lll|lt | j l4l> d 4 „ loOJ, was 


(HI tlu bultoe 1 H 


mine tv\th in I 


In »u lit Imt 1 


grbbems in ml. dot mt . ot Innst. th* n long unis |f , IlsloJ , m1 | jj H 0 .* mi t ol SJishury, were 
iiiablnig them to sw no tin. us. Hv.s Inn. b«m Jt t. 1 , lklllJM Ml ,i , J|US|( , ll)S J dw ud .-worn in a 

bough, whnh tluv do to woinl.itul dis«u.iLH ir,< ^ 1 IlfIl ni m «*t Hu Uuptl Jm>il m 100J, was 

wit lextriimMiuhfs lire \ » imiot lu.we u i mm. ,„,f t t . lhl | moiis i unposi i MittluwLock 

With i isi or lapiditv i’ll (h* round Ih <ciil..r (UnillJJ tlp , lNll xx „ | u h nX CIai'im l «U(K)d, for 

nutiori of tin hi »ii h i iMHiintn id<l t*» tun u ] lu jj j l( \\ is iiUiwini-. d pj im d o< a < oiwidu 

.lllU«iilt\ in tlu, vl.ll t it 111 . i . . s t In il 1 . 1 . pt .t it'll l!>lt , tltl ,„ (l „ lUl tlll „ .r.u,,!. hil.llHi, 

to i ldi imong tin hi me Ik i o tu the v 'h *• “> i * j u 1H * oll f ,[ | 1|s . l l)llls , t t i vip ulvineal age 

tin to(U hang min li timud mu ml* n «'i tin ( j n l\unnjd/' l <t Onaui aii two m u In gals by 
ihboiiH an ot Inge S 1 A III. ( ommon (, i 1 lbs ( Jibbon i (, s on, Hi t hnstuphoi Gibbous, at 


gibbous an « it lug. 1 
I vlt ( ! iP In) 1>1 u k, 


i 111 ( oMMON < * i 


v it li i b ud* r < i i »\ h m i 








White handed Oibhou {Ilylolalcs albtniana) 


iround the face — is found in some parts of India, 1 rlwf tVeruvre In rnarbli’ and bronxe, he also jwo» 
and in num ixis»tcm legions. The WifKis. UAtn>k.D duced several line pieces Among these are the 
G (ff uUnmatia) —black, the face bordered with statue of James tl, behind the Banqueting HaU, 


tin IbsTui iti.ui, w is ippointui piinupd organist 
J fe* tin. km^ md t* * W « stmiiiHte r \bluy, md by a 
j n i iimm ml d»u \ h tt. i fiom Lh uli ^ II w*is created 
in jiuisK b\ tin iiiiivc r >it \ ot (Kfotd Otic* 

( bi it< d im Ins mg ui pitying, lie. is haul to have 
j l» < ii tlu instill, tm mi tbit uHtniimuit of I)r Johu 
[Blow tin w* 11 known t omposa of the pieces 
i puhlish.il unda tin title ot 1 mph Ion A nghcus, w ho 
j die 1 m 1 

<*jniJO\*s ( i rim!V an cmimat Cnghsb 
| sculpt in uinl wood t uui, of Dutch extraction, 
w us boi ii m London m lhiS On the lecom 
( m. ndition ot L\ tlvn, Ju was by Charles II, 

\ ippomtid to ; plae'o m the Iioaid of Woiks, and; 
jiinplovid in the mnainontal catvmg of the choir 
J the ( h ipd at Windsor His works display great 
• t ndi and dtheicy of (imsli, and his flowers and 
( loll igi h im .ilmost the lightness of nature. For 
the i hear .>t St Paul’s, London, he executed tbq 
loir ico uui festoons, and those m lime tree which 
j di (oi ite tlu side-uslos. At Dhatsworth, the Seat 
of the Duke of Devonshire, at Buileigh , at South- 
wuk llamjishno, and other mansions of the Eng- 
lish nobility, hi executed on immense quantity ol 
carved embellishment. At Petwarth, he devised 
the ceding tor a iooul whhh is believed to be Ida 
of India, rfwf dWuvre In marble and bronxe, he also pro- 



GIBBOSITY— GIBRALTAR. 


Whitehall , of Charts I , at Charing Crews , and 
that of Charles IL, at the Bank of England The 
wooden throne at Canterbury; the monument of 
Viscount Camden at Fxton, ituthiwlshjr© , and the 
baptismal font at St Taines’s Church, London, arc 
by him He died August 3, 1721 
GIBBO'SITY (hit qil>bu% Or lallm, l u phot. 
humpbacked), a atatf of dueM iharoettfiistd by 
protuberance of a pent of the body, tint 13 v apjilied 
to humpback or btltci distentions depending on 
disease (Uickcts, q \ ) of the spinal column 

GI'BBOITK, a term Hiruifwng ‘ protuluimit * 
* swelling out,’ applied to bodu> winch an double 
convex, and pxrtuululv to the moon, when slit n 
within a we< k ot tin full 

GI r BEAH, a Hebrew woid nonliving i 'lull 
ind giving name to stui il towns ,i ul pirns m 
4neiont 1’alcMluic r iin onlv one requiting hpo.nl 
mention is (fifanh of ii< npjhtin t i am ill eJty about 
foui mdes noith ot Jrniaduu It w is tin kuh of 
the horrible stoiy ot tin Lento and his e omnium 
related in tin dtli chvptei of ludir«x and siduu 
queutly the result nu, it not tin buthpim of Iving 
Said (tilnah of Itenjiiiim lias b< < n iduitiind with 
the model n viJluLt ot I nl< / tl l tn 

CU5KL (f'ttpnhtit fftht/t u) i ii h of tin same 
gums with the cup but oi liu division ol tin 
gtmrs d* stitut< of h ninth it tin mouth 1 »v whnh 
it is easily distinguish! d bom tin. * up, whilst tioiu 
the c rua in it is jit oik t distingoislu d b\ its ini id 
fad The weight i" s i«< in iiiik ) i more ill in lull i 
pound, *d though spi < uin n < h i\ * hi i u < umbt < t t \\ <» 
pounds wr ighr 'Jin «* is loimm n in mum jniism 
contiiuutil 1 mo{» n is aippo-ud t, » hivi Ihui 
lrflrod ute.d into 1 n«J uni F iom t o nn ui\, b it is m*\v 
fully JiJturihud in p< inU mu 1 mnliMi ind in 
many otJic v puts ot Du ciinta It is '• no dlv 
known m huglmd is tin Pm si m e up It n i 
good h«h for Un table, but xlioids Jitlh spoit to tin 
angler, sildom 1 1 U. 111 r m\ liut i* ulily It bids 
pirtlv on iqiutu plvnU puth on woiuh uul 
mollusc* It js vi ry ti n i< ion ot 1m out ol tl. 
w atu , and h n bun known to )• our dL i Uni's 
hour's 

GIBELLI VA i villam ot m< ih in the ]*io\mci 
of Trapani, and 14 miles s»»uth ♦ ul ot tin town of 
that name, ifi &i tuilcd mud mount mu lu< < oth , 
and a pop of alxnit dbOO 

Gnil’Oh (lfib s'ginln s 1 In longing l<» i b 11* 
a celebrated at) o* am nut Pih tin ibout * 
milcfj northwest of Itnmlau V» the compi st 
of Canaan by thi Ihrai litis nnda b» liu , it was 
inhabited by tin Iliutcs B\ i dio» atratigan, 
the Oibcomtu* insured tin allnnei and pioteitiou 
of the lusaders, and so • sca|H d tin fib of b rn ho 
and \i , but then dee at bang itterw arils f mud 
# out, they were re dined to i coudjti m of scivitndi 
i» being appoints! ‘hew* re of wood and draw as ot 
* water unto all the congregation* \\ in n the ine* 
lun^i of the AmontcH In sieved (j , on the pound 
of its having entered into i traitor r him i om[»act w ith 
the common enunv ol all the ( anaamtia, loshua 
hastened to it's help, and overthrew the Integers 
with great Blaughter The battle was attemhd, 
we are informed, with sui* natural phenomena - 
viz., the* standing still of the sun uixm Cibeon, and 
of the moon in the valley oi Ajalon , but «w tho 
jiassacy where this occurs (Joshua \ 13) is imuu - 
eliabftfy followed by tbei»e words 1 Ih not thw 
■ Written in the book of Jaslur ’ it has be < u thought 
that it may i^rliapS be oi^y an e xtract from that 
collection of national songs*, and the fact of its 
forming two hetnistichs, while the rest of the 
narrative l* m prose, certainly does not weaken 


the probability of thus theory If such a »upi>o 
sitiou be adopted, the necessity for accepting iho 
station nt literally is don© away with, and the eup* 
post'd miracle is resolved into a hyjierboleof oriental 
poet iv r lho ci tv of G is mentioned variotfB times 
m tin history of David and Iub captains , but it» 
sauctitv in the ove a of the Jews, arose iroiA the 
cueumst«uuf ot it - or the hill near it -haviiig been 
lor a time the seat oi the' tala i uncle oi the congre- 
gation, and the bra/e'ii idtat ot hurnt oflenug It 
mis at the hoi ns ol this alt u tint the ruttdess 
loab wis si mi b> Lion it ih, tin son of Jehoiatb, 
uul lun. Sidomon in the be'gmmng of his mgn, 
with ma^niiiunt ceremony sunhiod a thouaand 
bm III oflciiuuH 

mm v i 'i \n i i oe k v pi out out or s, 1 nubs in 
h li^tli uni | nuh m uVi r u,i bieadth, tonne the 
sou than ixtiandv oi Spun Tt is situated at the 
extiiimta oi i low pe miistila, whic h eenimets it on 
tin mutli wjlii Indtlusii, its most fumthoru head 
Jmd, J’omt I in opt ih in lit dt» 2 10" N , and long 
*» 11 J2 \\ 1 ’im‘ and a Judl miles distant across 

tin si i is tin Spumdi town of Alju r <-Hinw, l>etw*<Hm 
\v ] uh iinl <• Ins the 15 1 > of (uhialtai, < dlod also * 
tin } • i \ ol \lpsnt On tin t jxt Hide of this bay 
is tin town ot a , uduibihd )>v a niotlt \ population 
oi fiom 1 ■>,()()() to 20,000 1 m.iish, Span uucIh, Jews, 
ind \|ooj 

lh< stnp of paun uli i tiiiiiei tint, D with the 
Sp uusb ten limy isailhdtlu * m uti il gionnel * It 
h n h»w, tint si in iiom lh< si i liut a tow miles 
oil ( las t lit ipju u ina oi i dttmlicd rock 
I In appionhi i both f i < mi thiK mutiul gioiiiul 
ind iiom thi si i in j^uuihd l»v a gnat number 
oi \(i\ pnvviiiul bitbriis ind by toitdu utiona so 
turn/ in tliansilvis uul in thin nliti\<‘ Inaring 
on i uh otlu 1 tli it tin inch nay fully be^ Kgardod 
ns unpii ii ibh o Jon ih i sidhaeut g.mjwon 
u hi mis loi its ih lime, uul siifluunt piovisum for 
tin muntiiiun* of tlu tioops and an> avil inhabit 
mts sulKrid to n ude thin* dm my liostiiitn 4 '1 he 

ro< k is eompoei d of prn> piiuiuy inaible, di pofaited 
in sti it i ti<»m 20 to 10 ii i i iiui K 'i hi mu iaa near 
l!i s i i smd, uul ii <1 m nppi uuui Jmj;hoi 
in tlu i h k h Miiuul only with u)»oit md mnntv 
li csi oi i <i- Sun fiom tlu hi », it« aspen t m 
uviitia if ujjL,, the ulmli a)ij* uuiu di nudt d nl tical 
uul \ailiin mviithihss th<i< u< gribuy, woorled 
gl« ns in tlu nook i o I tlu mountain In tbu ere vues 
il tlu i oi k li »v tspui^iis, e api m, p ilnuiaH, aloe«, 
ami < li ti, uJult tlu i um i disjimtinq on tlu wild, 
i mlv tioddai uppa )»ottionx eonquiHts l ddnlH, 
judndjiH, piLioie, w nixie oi kw, i id t iw n e oloun <1 
1» ub iry iju s 1 oi \ irunis mtlilu> rawons, whoot 
mo is din n ii i^< d, uid tin ilium ilh tin n fori <*H|oy 
tlu utmost mi]*iuut\ '1 lie rm k at it« high* Ht jioinfc, 
ttu Sii/ii J o il itt tins in < Ir a it ion of ] i >1 fat 
ibovi tin mi It isjKiioi ilidl>\ nmnaoiiHi a\i rns, 
liu larut *t of *\ hw h, i alhd tin ‘ II.iDh of St Michael,’ 
haw m aitraiue alxnit J 000 fui t fibovi the uea 
riieiia tlu 1 4 n t di >( ait tluou^b u tau cMsion of 
< tv i s i*nu irn]>lt < Ii urtbi r«, otlu rs mcic pitttoifiV 
tluoa^hwlmh it i b m iy possible* to eri'< p to a 
depth o^ UH) fat lx low tin* entiauce at thin point 
foul ur ban b irn d furthi r iiii^n hh , but the roaring 
ed tlu m i lias }ji*ji duitimtJy heard, which Jeaila 
to tin uderina rh<at time gloomy hollows have 
coimnuiiH itnm witli tin w tye^s licneath. loug© 
htalu-titifi ire found in moHt ( % > the cavamn, and 
inte itHtmg t ihbiIk abound tluoudimit th© jMimnaula. 

1 he e lunate of G w, m mk, healthy, although 
thopcjnnl fi om July to Nov tmbe * , when tile? greatest 
luivt vail**, ih d tench d w'lth some mk tc> English - 
men there fin, lmwevt.r, a romurkablo exception nt 
the case m mfantB at tli6 period of teeth-cuttiug, 
to whom the atmoephtre of the place m peciihany 

na 
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fatal Of 1 iti years, the energetic measures adopted 
bv tin engineer otheew to improve the drainage of 
th' tow n have, <■ ouplod with stringent police regu 
la tions, greatly diminished tho death rate; and l* 
ih as remarkable now for its ch indy appearance as, 
up to 1814, it wm cdcbriUd for bung one of tlu 
dirtiest towns m Europe Tbo phwe w, howevi i , 
subject to a periodical Mutation, oxieo in twtUi 
years, or thereabout, <allid tho ft f<\<r, an rpi 
ch inio which works rail havoi am on 4 the tioops. 

Time m no RpimgH of fnsh watu on tlu 
rock, and tbo inhabitant* ur< thin but tompilhd 
to depend on tlu rani tall In < hum fjin m< ot tin , 
ivciv pruaution w .idoptul to pnmi\i as mm ti 
of the writer as possibh , t ml m hd h\bttiniti< 
ally by tho drops (oJIrctid iiom pm it« mob 
and conduits an in uh to guide tin diuni.i 
from thumb huiIjim into r» it publu 
Among the htt< r, tin Nivy'J ink, lor tin MippJv 
of slops t omimr <0 tin poit, ih coiupiMioi d* 


, < ajiacity Wing from 9000 to ^1,000 tuns of water 
Large stores of gram are maintained in case of 4 
siege , but the peninsula does not produce suffi- 
ce nfc food to furnish current sustenance for its 
population Provisions in. plenty can, however, 
l»f prorund at a cheap rate from the ojiposite 
Atru an shore 

r l he Bay of Algcsiras or Gibraltar, is about 8 
roih s long by 5 brood, with a depth in the centio 
of upw irds of PM) fithorus The anchorage* how- 
t vi i, is not very good, and the bay is quite exposed, 

• sp< / 1 illy to tho south w^esfc winds, which sometimes 
di ig the ships from their authors and drive them 
nshmo 

C lus bun km»wn m lnstoiy from a very early 
jwiud r I lit Pirn uu ion naMgttors tolled it Atubr 
which tin Grubs corrupt! d into Colpe, *ts classical 
n am W ith AbaJi (now <_ c utai) opposite, it formed 
111* PilUas of JKueults, lon« 3 held to bo the western 
hound u \ oi th< world Jt is impowilih to douht 
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that sudi huh is If ttuuhil and 1 t-» t* llow ( a 
tlmginmns mud h m bun nv iki him import uu t 
ot this rotk in tin ir cypui turns tioiu Vl»u 1 into 
Spam, but \vi li lm no mti’U udoimition <»t if 
natural si ungth bum. m ul» i\ at d»l< lor ihitn .m 
or agims»Mivc puipoMs until tlu w n 711 v i> wh 11 
tho Suirwons |umiiil into '"gun muli 1 I nil 1 bn 
/arcft a gmual <>1 tlu thin M \\ did lor tht 
lonquest oi the \i igotlm kingdom, toititnd it, is 
a Iwtst of operitions mil \ n id\ point of tt ^ 
horn the Bariurs eoiet From this ihmtuu it 
took tin u vine of (u'hel r l \i it, <>1 Hill ot r J uii of 
Gihialtar im a loimption Om oi tin old 
tower* of this euly eisth stu! minin' Nub*! 
quently, G shared m tin icudmions innmg the 
Moors ot Spam, hi mg now in tht hums ot Alnio 
nmdo pnnees fiom Afina, and ignn in tin 
power ot natnc Aiab monirchs I11 IKW, attu a 
gallant defence, it siuinmbcd to the Ihnstivus m 
t 'ostile under Don Antonio do (*u/man» The 
long of Castile unimduittlv constiucied additional 
works and t a dockyard at the 4 (>Ul Mole,’ and 
o1m> took measures to induco a Chustian &um 
hiUon to settle in the town The floors jtawged 
G in 1315 ineffectually, but m l*hM it? fell to 
the army of the kmg of Fes, whom a stego by the 
Castilian monarch faded to dislodge, ^lu 1436, 
7-41* 


Uu spun 1 Is tiuvi oiuc molt to take the strong- 
hold but tluv wue unsnuissfui until, m a sup- 
‘•upuni sie^ m 1 4C> J the pi wo was captured 
tin nigh tin lit uluiv <c ,1 u m g oile Moor From 
this tone tie Moorish powu was too thoroughly 
biokui 1 01 m\ siiioim ott< mpt to be made for tin 
H'it\ ei \ ot t , , w ho li 1 1 m uned m the hands of the 
‘spiuish 1 k 1 w is so stungtheimd by additional 
foitiln it ions, tiirit the (iigmotrs of the 17th c 
u < ounti tl it miprignibh A combined Dutch and 
Jjiiglish f«mi how cm r, uuder Sir OeoTge ltooki 
md tin Brum ot Hesse Darmstadt, demonstrated 
tint u could be token , foi in 1794, after a vigorous 
bombiidmcut, and u lauding in force, the governor 
dumod it wise to capitulate. How great, e\en then* 

» win the c ip duhties of the rock for defence 19 seen 
. limn tin foot that the garnoon, only ISO Strong, 
placid 276 of the English hors dc combat before 
tilev sumndered 

Niuce 1704, G has remained continuously in the 
; possi smon of the Bntish, but not witliput the neces- 
, Hit \ ol their resisting many desperate efforts on the 
| pai t ot Spain and France to dislodge thetp. Before 
• tho nctors had been ab^ to add to toe defences, their 
, mettle was severely tried by a siege in 3704—1705. 

| In 1720, it was threatened, and in 1727 actually 
attacked by an overwhelming farce under tho Count 
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de h Torres. Diurkg this siego, the place w m This terrific hro costumed till the I2fch , when the 
near falling into the hands of the aewuhmta. The combined French niul Spanish fleets, numbering 47 
most memorable, however, of the sieges to which sail of the line, the 10 battering ships mentioned 
Cr has been exposed, commented m 1779, when above, esteemed, indestructible, with many frigates 
Britain, being engaged m tlie struggle with, its and small* i v osaels, anchored in the liny of Algo- 
revolted colonies, and at the same time at wm with sira^ On the 13th evciv gnu of besiegers and 
France, Spam took the opportunity of joining th< beuignl was m plav The Intteruig vcwmls provwl, 
coalition, and directed her whole strength against as anticipated, invulnerable to *lu>t and shclL At 
the isolated garrison of this amafl blit iixloubtable « noon tin enemy depressed thur guni and did much 
fortress. • jdinnei tnd tin, deft iidns thm n suited to the 

Tho communications with Spun wcu ilosul on t\pu Limit nt ml hot balls 'llu se, with mvwtees, 
the 21st June 1779, and % strict irinchidt utabhslnd ! ind imendniv chilli, wuo t mu tmti ited on the 
by the Spanish licit, the strength ot the bomcgul bittum" s1ui»n m volhys Success was 

force being at tin* pu uid 5,182 no u, im hiding 1045 douhttul b»i souk limm* but iuw uds evening the 
Hanoverians, under Geruril JJliotc, tlu gownor J gu/intu t lb* i ol tlu Flntihli tom began to produce 
Famine speed ily «<t in , the cm ms puslud furw ud huit 'llu ship of tin Sjnnish admiral was ui 
his Woiks for tlu lulim bomhnduient, uni coin | 11 inns tlu moiul m c mum mil win ho »n no hotter 
mencod in tive amiovami on tin 12th Jammy i oil uul dthmigh In u‘(bt oilwk the nttukmg 
# 1780, by tiring sevuid shoii into tin town J im .sfjuidiou w is lomphtels dim ul, the lire of mi 

days later, Admiral Rodin > <nci« miu the Spundi j hot k! ot w is Miiilumid without mb million till 
admit al, thr« \v i good suppiv ot provisions into tlu ! nun inn * In l cm on tin 14th, i igld ot the 
iortiYeg, added 1000 m» n to tin guiwni, mil uinnv jhittum^ ‘diips \u t ( u im In shod, ot thu ten 

ing alL list less mouths, hit it d* pi ud* nt on its own | mviiiiihh b db i u i m i \ <»m win lmall\ burned; 

strength Dili mg 1780 lit th olimpoit mo Inppund , tin Sp muds lost it 1» id ^000 in killed almii , 
snu v y disabh d in m\ of tin ihhmhn tin Inn* 'its »j d tlu ins I ittiu k wu, < oiuph t< lv r» puNid with 
advumed tluir works, loiituuudU ui< n i < <1 tlu u * i lo > to tie In ion \ miinii nl ouh lt> Willi d ami 88 
loru., and bv ohtnmm' pu so urn <•> t»u cypo iu j woumhd it is wmiliv ol myid, that not with 

Atman ports ( ut oil tlu hist ihun* oi pmvisinns, t uulm tin < i « \ to w Im h tin In dish no Id in h wiro 

bung obt um d foi tlu stiou^hold j wnuiuht, 1 u ubu < mti with < divotid band, 

Jn A pill I7M s| u\ i( ion *4 iml tlu I iitidi m m nb Lillmt m i hum lul to pHHirvetlm 

the ftni, vch a on tlu 12th, \dnm il Dahv ton 1 pom ti Hoc wln> w»i< lur be (tun nilughtid 
vo\ul 300 nu ich itjt v< s»( Is into tlu Ins lie i niunlisiup n o m t*u but mug hulk h 
‘ sp.iiuitds instaiitiv opun d tlnn lit luipiii f to' llu gti it bomb itduu id ot tin Idth Si ptenibi r 

icdliie tlic dilulitalid lhiniii buon rthitud ini 17h2 c u th iiowjimi tuuiup , i ol tie sn </« , but 

was k lined IM jiiuh ot utill* i>, imlmlin »() t! • f 1 1 1 r > i *idinu »l in i Ini hmii 1 ib^rm Irom the 
' J l^inili rnort n »•, jiuiind tlu o »li illy mu ih^ jnio,^pm« li luu * until llu 2d 1 1 binary I7SJ when the 
the plau. ior many u ly % ilns 1> •ndnrdnu nt 1» tul , hin <1< t'nllon i mm U to Im own u to Uincml 
with unabated v igoiii , uul llum li 1< ss J 1 liott siti lotion mmmm«<l llu (oncluNjon of 

it contimud without liitumh'imi until tlu 2(» i , p iu llu Sp minis w«l<onnd tluir 1 iti tmmns 
Xoveinbii whin m c <h ijm i a» nudm^ld <i!l\,tlu 1 ith tlu oduiisii .u dm toluiois r l In thanks of 
Rntmh sin i ei rlcd iu ill tioving tin mm wlv uu d jmbmunL w«n mdnlb iwudid to tin pallmt 

ot the i neniv s IliKH, in Hcttmg tin to mmv ot his , bind wlnh lu im to mid I hoi t in i»\nl tlu duo 

bitterns, md in blowing uj) lus pmuipd <li p»*t ot { iitum •>! tin iJdli uul tub <|in.dl\ tlu title of 
amminutum This dumg iutupii 4 -i smuhslullv j I il 11' ‘uh 1>I Mon pi * h m Inn dlownl to 
call ud out agimst Inns mountin' 1 .nn w m [ tlu disinpi »v On im moi ihh stiug^h th Hi 
atteruh d with smpu mgl> 4 -m ,11 h < and tonn w t u ( h , iih il p n in j u « ili< vv uh , but the 

one of tlu moat 1 nl In nt lmulinm m i in \ ndm id j i< mm |»1 d o upu ^ m linti h aun.ili, tin 

de tenet J» m . n sm < h it * nulol i < w u ( , 7 mouth*, and 

After Ihirf iipul-u the Spun ud » u^wid s<s»i< 1 J « I » \ f tin d/spml oi)o>m th< bnlh ndMleteru o, 

hwtilitica for fciviral divn, up to whnh M) ition t ml llu < « mji o im . lc ‘mill J iu ot tin g urwoii — 

the garrison hod beui mtis<untt\ boiubmhd lor I ill I » ’<» *1 mI id di-i i i, 100S woumlid, and 
nearly eight months, uul hid hid >os otlu»m uul 1 di mo <1 mu b* p<nii1 to thu tie list rn gi ot 

men placid hors dt nbat f Jiu ni.i * ntiniu d < in » p ,, *d not io 1" ] i vl u l by t mu' 

however, thmithout tin wmti r uul >juijm» ot 17s2 t j * u m 

without any icmailw.ibk inmlint In lnl\, tin i s >,* i 17 v > », lb 1 >i *1 • 1 [ > * mom <•! t» his b» ui 

Due de Crillon took cornu ind oi tlu issulmt m i oh b* 1 ml t< \ < i jits h m hijijurud of any 

and preparations were nuuh tor the grind issmh i mb list, jj» , bom flu j< n id hi<1oj>ot the r^piu 

Adiiitional batter n.s wuo constrin Ud on tin luid ! \t jm ml l mini I juid' this toimulaldi io<k 

wide, and floating bittcinoi built tor thin, spu lal ’ wnh ]• don < u* imm i* ulabh point t »i ihleim 

Inege to hatter the iorlicss fioin tin m i '1 }u 1 hn4l \ dli uii’l.rv, tin mountain is homy- 
latter consisted ol tin larg* ms'-iIh, whom snh s 1 1 ondu d w ith l tilt in s vud IhhiiIj piooiH, sU« p e*u fir|w 
W T ere fortified by sewn fcit ol tunbu and otln i bn dl ppiouh md bilbru i luwri tti t)»^ , ‘s^infi 
materials annpoaed tu be obMiruc tiv e ot shot thiy htom, i own dih< on nu m md lor Immense 
* were covered by sdau tin tr shot proof roots, and wi n 1 bto < il jnovi^ion, witti, mJ munitions oi war 
intended to be moond bv r unu^ivc ihains within I u< < mntanliv to unt urn d and tlu whole i< gun- 
half-range of the rock Covered bo its, ihstimd to | son- u b\ i thoioiiL'hly • (ku ut font of iboui 5(«X) 
disembark 4^,000 troops, were at the same tunc mt mtrv with 1000 utilh i v, ami <& MuiaJJir body of 
rjrejtared file effective iorce with which ficnual uuujuiih J hi pulousy loi its a ib ty would appear 
» Eliott hod to withstand the*, cftorfcs comprised, to n *t i «tiui on m Ling >ts pK'vrvation to tlic 
with the marine brigade, about 70fK) mem uo\ »i ot Km. land a jujuit of honour than a matter 

The great attack commenced on the 8th fk ptember of n itum d unjmrt am i , tot hr yomi bci^g a rhanduig 
by a bombardment sumiltancously on all sides, imiuatn Spun, uidasinuu oi constant irritation, 
9 hnC'Of-battle ships poured in their broadsides , it Hutytult to mc ibi actual us< to Great Bntttm 
t& gun and mortar boats * apj >ro ached the town, 77 k Lirlmnipjfi : «*c of gnat valig,anci the fortress 
whno, from the Bp&msh lines, 170 pieces of ordnance by no nu conuuarnh the btni.it » 

of Urge cabtoe opened m one magnificent discharge. ’With regard to the internal organmtiou of 0 , 
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the law oi England prey aik , the governor^ tleci I the antique, which Thorwahlseii was the very man 
bm»ii hmng lin.il m civil emu not involving more j to stimulate, G finally rose to ideal purity, and a 
1 h in £3(K) In more irm»ortaiit causes, an appe il ! thorough realisation of the gracd of form. This 
lu s to the British Privy Council. There is a good | euU met is clearly traceable m his works His hrst 
]>oh< o force, undt r a police magistrate., and toh i able important work was a * Nymph unfastening her 
orclc r usually prt v ads All religions enjoy a perfect S uulal * Tins was followed by a group representing 
toleration, the Catholic# arc most numerous, having , ‘INyehc home hy the Zephyr#,’ which be executed 
a bishop and a cathedi d m\t the Jews, who for *Sii George Beaumont, and which he has several 
possess four synagogues, tin Pi otcNtants, though , mm h repeated "In the church of St Nicholas, m 

hSH riuinti ous, have aho a bishop r l hi rt are thief Uvupool there is a bit. relief „of G's representing 

good public Jibraiies, the hist uid oldest being a ti n die i conducted on tin dangerous path of life 
that started by Mu f minus ( uloiu 1 Dnukwitei, by lus giuidiui angtL Among his greatest works 
the historian ot Mu gu it hu • in Ins \uioi i using from the Waves to announce 

G is a ficc pint, and i it MJif in consequent* o f t )i< Diy’ (belonging to Lord r l ovvnshend) , ‘The 
Spanish smuggle i-s wlm dun in mia/ing truh 1 »v Wounded Ama/on’ 1 1 he propei ty of the Manjuis of 
introducing eoiitmbmd inwuls into spun The ' \\ * stuunstu) "1 In Hunt< r and hi# Bog ,* ‘ Name 
British government n not dtogithei tm from i hm H* It n,’ Nipplm,’ ‘ I'nnei pine,’ and ‘Venus ’ A 
obaigo ot bie ich <>f tilth n tin tolcritiou it h is ^ j»i i t of Mu fine st j »r»< 1 1 \ bicithcs through these 
given to Muse di honest nun lot it h bound by works tin j iri thmoughly classical, and arc « 

many engigi nu nts to use its In L i\irtion. to pn milked b> an laud md nobli severity lii» giand 


lent tny traml on tin Spun It nvuuu m const 
quenu of it* possession ot tin. pt mined i r l lu 
colony oi G w is f<*i m my y< «s a niiut <o tlv mu , 
but of late, bj pubc^ous mileage me nt it h is In ui 
made to eh ti i> tin e \p< hm.x of its < imI miu rnnu nt 
tiie he ivy cliiigc foi the unlit uy fnm In mg, ot 
course, piyabli onto! unpi i lal rmuls 'I lu ultimo 
amounts to ibout t >0,00(1, md is di i \td fioin 
c UHtoins, |h u t und cpuiiantim dins 1 md no urns, 
Btirujis, and linmis Its <<<st to thi« < mnitiy oni , 
and above t he n \ cum e elicited is computed f oi | 
the yen JM»J 1 St* i to be 1 H)0,0<M) ' j 

The town oi H consist* of time pnilhl tints I 
m which Mu t ui ions intci nnn^lnijj ot I n< li h min , 
Ik tun with Uv sp\m li lumsis spoils Mu ctbit 1 
ot the w hole 1 njjish (bum she budding is c tin 
neutly unsuitid to a chnntc lijit ml hot, hk< 
Gibraltar llnrc an, m. v< itlu 1 '•» stum li mdsoim 
ati uc. till CM 

GIRIi \I T YU, M i ui oi (in* eiitly Mu S/ *r u 
vf y/(T(/c/o) < \tuid tlOUl ( 1 Ipe sj.utcl to ( L pi 
(Vuitii on the Atman cent indinuut ip< lidili, i 
to Jluropa 1’oirit on tin < n ist ol Spun r l In Mi uts 
n mow low ml Mu i id, Mu n width between 
Jmii op i Burnt mil t ip* luiti b* ing only I *> nnhs 
whil* nt Mu westi i it « vtn nuLi it is JJ mil s I he 
length (liom cist to wist) h il* «ui Ibnnus 1 in 
tide it Tard i list s fiom 7 to 8 h 1 1 r l h? m h Mu c 
Straits a contimid eumnt iun fiom tin \Miufu, 
and ib so Htioiur tint s iilim* \ t -*sc Is 1> mini wi stw ml 
cillijtt.s only by tin ml ot v 1 i isk wind liom tin 
J.cy int It i suppose 1 Mi it 111 w iU is ot Mu 
Aleditt li im m tmd in outlet lui» by in inuhi 
current, ns wdl t.s by the nun nts wlinh llow 
yycstwird dong tin 1 uropt m md \fm in slmus 
resjy^ ti\ c 1\ 

GIBhOV, Inns, on» or tlu timt s< i.lotoi <»t tin 
ih), was bom it t'onwiy m North \\ dc s m 1 7‘> 1 
His fat lit 1 , a ^.11 1(1 SC. IJH g licit lie 1 IClIlcU * rl to 1 net 
about the begummg ot thisuntuM md line 
| TT”rofo ivcsl his ccliKatum His Iom oi .nt nnni 
j fcstul llHtlf stionglv, oen while lu wa^ i mtu boy 
at school and at tlu age ot 1(» he * ntered the muble 
yyoiku of Mu Missis hSaiuis by whom lu yi vs mtro 
duetd to Kosiot, wiiose art tn wsuns weu pi ucd nt 
1 hwseuue Till ough tlu knubussot pome yv cult hv 
M lends lu w is euabled, bis 2c>th year to jiroetxd 
to lioine, wlu ic lu Kt inie a pupil of (huoia, and 
\ft< t his death ot Thoiwildsen Cr has h^td his 
i evident e ic that city, and h vs yoiy seldom revisited 
hts native countij Ilia h^t re ippeiuaneiLj^Eng 
luid waa after a lapse of 28 ycai*s AgWim, it 
shewed Imuself, naturally i nougli, a f'ktldul follower 
ot Oomiva, whose gnu etui softness ISO made his 
own But lie did not atop there By the study of 


mum it on howc mt \i/ , tint of tinting lus figures 
-though 1 k d \ nds the pnctici bv a reference to 
(iiHiui pie <uh nts his excited much keen contro 
I \<rs'c, md < inuot yit Ik saul to have comnie tided 
j its* U to tlu public taste Among his portrait 
stitu. s Muk. of lliiskmon and I’cvil, Ge*org( 
Me pht iison md < t buui \utoni ire the best, G 
w M eluted i mruibci ot tlu Jbvyul Academy m 
1S.U 

(rtBM)N I now vs ' imk, tlu llu ht Hon, 
politic nn md Mite, sm i . only hem of Major Milne i 
Gibson wis born at 'I r undid, 1SD7, and uduc itisl 
it 'i unity College Cimbndgt, win re lie took i 
w i imrh i h <b _ i m in J S iu He. < iitcnel pirliainent 
is M V im Jpswnh in IS 17, on tlu ( oiiuf rv atix c 
inte le st ‘\s Ins )K»ht.c il \ leWh e vp uided, he thjrw 
oil Ins illegi uue to Mi Kobrrt IN cl, for which he 
pud the pe n iliy e»l tlu loss ot lus it m lt>3‘) In 
this yt n In tsseime d thi it inu ut Milner, by^ royal 
lie e lie i His e loepu lie i , ibilitv llld SUp(llorif> to 
p ii t v tie )i i\ in_r !,miicl ioi him the' coniulence 
ol I li< Liber d, ui IS tl he sue i essiullj contebti d 
l M uu he M u nn t tlu Constn itm caudulatt Sir 
j(» Mini iy He h id pn Mously elntinjfiuslud himselt 
I by lus oil me K \ or iier tr uh and during the* sue 
1 MtdniL' fi\ ^ veils, oecnjiud i pioiimu nt jiositmn, 

| both in iml out ot pirbuim nt miong the orators of 
I trie 1 e nun \\ lu n tin* me sun for the rcpcol of the 
I ( oin Lius w u e annd md the Whigs came into 
1 ofhet in July IS 4b, he w is mule a privy councillor, 
i md \ka pn sub nt oi the Board of Trade , but, 
in \pul l VIS gut up v post yyhich wis by no 
'Hums (oiuini usui ate with his powers and preten* 

1 sums Mon iml mint identifying himself with the 
opiuuuis lu hi by Messrs ( obdt n and J bright, when 
tlu war with Kussu biokt out, he the 

1 mtpopiil n tlotfiiiKs held by what was tailed the 
i Mnulnstoi school or as it was otherwise desig- 
ned Mu Peaet jMity ’ In 1857, tho Whigs and 
( onsejy itivts of Muu hosier sue i vssfully unttod to 
mist it lnm and Ins lolhague, Mr Bright Milner G 
1 v\ is howtvti letunuel it the end of 1857 fer 
the hoiouvh of Ashton under Line, winch he has 
1 continued to rtpre^tnt. In 1858, nt moved an 
I anu idnu nt to tho socoud reading of the Conspiracy 
I Bill, e \ prising the ahhomnee of the House al the 
, ittempt by (Irsini ii}>ou tlie life of Napoleon III, 

, and its re vlirn^s to amend defects in tne cnmnuJ 
1 iw , but c< usurmg the government for not reply- 
j mt; to Count Ttraigny ’s desjwitch of Jannoiy 20, 
1658 Thi amendment was earned, and the govern* 

| merit of Lord Palmerston was shattered to pieces. 
\V hen that noble lord again took office next year, 
hr recognised the skilful parliamentary -too tics and 
influence of Milner-G, by offering him a place in 
his cabinet. He became ad*tn(erm president ot the 
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Poor-law Commission ^n June 1859. and President 
of the Board of .Trade next month. The duties 
of this ofhco lie still (1802) efficiently discharges 
Milner-0 will be honourably and gratefully remem- 
bered for bis strenuous advocacy of the abubtion of 
the taxes on knowledge H< was for tw.lve years 
president of the association for the repeal oi those 
taxes His labours were owned with success, tirat 
by the repeal of the advertisement duty in 1853, 
And seOopdh , by the re{wal of the compiilsnrv stamp 
on newspaper* in IMS'* Unix tlnn onh remained ! 


GIEN, a small manufacturing town of Franco, xn 
the department of Loiret, i« situated on the slope of 
a hill on the right bank of the Loire, 38 miles east- 
south oast of Orleans, tt is well built, is connected 
with th< opposite hunk of the river by a handsome 
«tono bridge ot 1? arc he*, has an olu church (the 
church ol\t rtiemie), wlmh his linen much hurt 
l>v repair* md, am mounting tb« hill, it has an 
interesting old castle in a good state of prewar- 
\ntion (» hi* lmpoitant man it l it liana of faience 
and h ithei uid some tiadi iu wine, corn, salt, 


the paper duty Miliurf* hid mado siveitil | sullnni, and wool I'op «.»t>!L 


attempts in previous sisbions to uultui siiriib'-ivt j 
chanuUorS ot tho Kvchequer to abolish this impost 


(ill* sFIih K, Ihhaxv K\ui liinwiu, German 

ihurih Instmi m, w h bom Id Mmh 1792, at Titers 


— — - — - - » ' < luinii iusloii ui t w is Dom m iu m n in nwin 

and xn 1&>8, he cirrud i h solution that H" ; hl fll m M Mlml<n yshtn h.s tathi i av is a t h rgv 

inaiuten nice of tin exnsi on ]»ip«i ^ ;P'™f! linil \u M itb ndmg th. oi plum house school 
source of lew line, wuiIcUh impolitic Mi Ihw n li , ftml uluvnMt> n , n a He and nfte. t. uhm« tor a 
then Chancellor of the hvchupur, const nt*d ti> 
accept this motion but held limisi It itlilurt\ with 
his ]»arty, to oppose tin l’lpr J>nt\ \ boh t ion Kill 
pioposcd bv the goxeinnwut of wlinh Milmi l* 
was a inembir, m 18(10 Tin lull w is tbiowu out 
h) the House of Loids on tmaiuul gi minds, but 
was, mxt sission, nu oipoi ib d into tin [um il 
financial hi heme of the v u md <n tin l*t ot 

October 1S(>1, tin }» \|m i dut\ « i isi d to < ust 
Milner G has sinu imiwd \ \ iluubh and o itit\ 
lug enumn moi itive piiMiitition oi pi u< iumi tin 
numbers uni inends or tin \mmik i itiou t«n tin 


vi u m tint tnwn m (Ktolxi 181 f, ho intend thn 
mn\ vs v volunbii (tilling tin vwu ol bbuation 
()n th« n < st iblishim nt o r pirtti liowixn m 1815, 
in n tin iu d to In* bo nu i m( ii it mu, w heie he taught 
bu two V« us iml tlnn Is c UlU nuiftcfot of the 
(iMiimsiimi at M unb n In (^io following join, ho 
w IS appo nti d to tin dm ctorslup of a newly 
uistitntid uv uiiiasiKiu it ( It u s, and published an 
ivt,\ t»u tin ougin uid t ulv fall ot tin gonpi 1* 
( /st h k lift'll hit I 1 1 ''ink id" i tl h'ntMhhliH(f U 
(I tiii/uin S«/m Go/ tf v hi iftkt lit h / tfttnjt In ii (blip? 
ISIS) llu anti nt in winks will tin o* r uuon ot 


Itopeal of thf T«i\t son Know bdgt j hi* ti stnuoni il | | (|< | K mr<iU.d m Js|q is onlmuy piohsaorof 
was pn sent* d to tm neht honoui ibh gi nth man ; th| o]of tn , tjl muulsll> ot lloun, w bn h had been 
at a public banquet m Loudon, m tin * 11 '* 
tin prr wnt }i ir ( l Si) 2) 


GlT>I>IhFSS Sc i \ fi IK o 


UTJWON (Hi b siontlii a i linur' oi ‘intbi 
dowm, i c , * v bran snldui ’) w is tin u mu of tin 
greatest of all the judu s ol Isiul He av i tin 
youngest son of doash tlu Abn/nti, and li\id with 
1 iih father at Ophrah, in M une-s* h Tlu pi rind m 

gloomy on^ f«a 


gi nth man 

ul\ put ilsDlVbrtiii.'l but lioitK In ton It was in thiHjilaco 
I that hi Is in Ins total wmk <m i hurth hirttofy, ot 
i wliu h , \ o|s ippi uid dm lu i bfi , and two morn 
iit< l lus tl< itli, uudi l tin i ditoiHbip ot 10 U Hull 1 
I h 1 1 mu 1 In i w <>i U, whit h bi uigw tl“W u the luutoiy 

of 111 . . hunli to till mo 1 Hunt tmiew, has been 
trmslvlul into I'njidi uni is so ^ruitl\ x.ducd for 
its method of pu tumi' tin turn , in b ippv quota 
turns i i < >m i onti mpoi ii) wntmgH, tliat tlu brut 


which Ins youth was « Ast w vs i gloomy om bn ' thjM v ,| UJms i liSI a l H t d> gum through Ht\cral 
Israel ITit people had f ilb n into idol iti>, m«l ih tt j ltl(Jll , j n jsn, w is iillid to a chair m 
a punishment ' the Lord 1) id dtlmnd them into Hum ( U | M , uriH in JM7, a loriMiMtonal comu llloi . 

.■( \l..lm*i 1 II <1<«< c. m\i iiitu (j tllilt tilt | | . . it / 1 1 l i il 1 1 

. , 111(1 .1 III 1 

' l, ’> “ h ! ll , Hi V 

U " k lwt tnuk 


baud of Mnlian ’ It docs not ippt u that tin 1 in( j'j lt “ I ,]so knu Id of Hn curb i ol Hit Giiclplnj 
MidianitcB . vcrciHcd tlu u s«ipicma«yby a hnl j {) M «| M pj v d.xotid to Jus ]iiofi sKorial duties, 
form of government Bunt ihu fl\ w uuhiing hereto j Ult to ,,^ t j„ s im< turn a pin tied interest i» 
men, hk*' the Bcdonm Ai dm ol tin pu suit ilij,l |nui> In n, von nt hi In nn «, i pi u illy m the Hotthi 
they were rather in the h dot oi n gulu 1> coming up 4 u oiiHi m house Lunhs numc h.uh coiitributionii 
from the desert 'to dmtrov tin lmruv of tin J‘ (| ]>( , , 0 <li« icIh uid jmbln ltions on conic in [K)rary 

In edited inning ottu i things, tho 


( onnn 

tin nu r< um of tlu 
earth.’ 8 o terrible avm tlmr mat uid mg c\)K«b 

tious, that it is said they ‘hit no susti uaiu 
Israel, neither slucp, noi ox iu»i ass’ Only ni tin 
mountain stiongliohK, and m dins and c tvi s among 
the hills, could the people pics* i\« tlu n ld>eit\ and 
the produce ot tlnn folds \t last, howixu tin 
Israelites began to ha unto the 1 ord,’ and i 
prophot is sent to stir up th ir religious and p tti i*»tio 
feelings. Tlu*V Avert iioav obviously ripe for usist 
anceto the euemv, at hast portions of them It n 
ol this point that <! is introduced by the writer of 
the Book of Judges, ‘threshing wheat V»a the win< 
press to hide it from the Midland's’ The st* ]*h 
which he took to secure the freedom of lun country 
mea are too well Known to rcquue <h nption It 
is sufficient to say tliat, with a small but resolute 


!. 1 j «iuc sinus, 
.,° r 4 'ktniaho (f> 

I if IKlOl 


t h Jioiffimhs of I ‘‘nt liy mtiiH /ygcdw nils 
(( oft IHP2) IM w* 11 as j’ltms Su ulus’ ihsfann 
\J <nu< h< ortnn n u V*ntln tanonnn ((jolt 184f»), and 
left behind him i xobinu on the lustniyof dogmas, 
which wu ,r i\ < n t‘* th* world by Jhdc penning in 
1 Sob lb dud 8th hd\ ISTt \ notnc of h s lifo 
will bi found picli'cd by tin » ditoi to the 5tli*v ol 
id Ins ( Ininh Jf I'lfui n 

GIF'HSl' N tin ]»i nu in d (< wii of tin province of 
L pjK t Hi SM in tin ( ti i in I dm li\ of lb use, 1ft HHt 
Darmstadt, is ph ismtlv sifuctrcl in a b»v«siLai 4 - 
mil iirtih plain it 1h< coiifbnnu of the Wnseck 
md the L dm, U nnhn noith of Ki mkfurt on the 
Mum IV»p i boat <MKJ0 It is chuff v deserving 
ior its well endowed univc ihity (foumlcd 
hull posse wen eoriimmlious buddings 
taring md )i v* well inppmtcd inatonlical 


force of Jevihsh patriots, ho ull suddenly upon thr of nc»tu» for 
enemy in the neigh bourhood of Mount Gill»oa, and f in J t>07 », w 

utterly routed them. The i»ursuit of tho fugitives . for h.tunn L , l( „, , 

was continued far across the Jordan towards the ' iml othu mnv um* a good library, observatory, a 

Syrian Desert Tho effect ot the vutory was most ! f vinous tiuinual 1 dun dory (whor* the llJustrikOUM 

decun vu The Midiamtes. wc are told, 4 lifted up } Liebig • x]M>riniuitcd), botuncul gamut, JU IhflKt 

* 1 1 various endowed schools, as the Gym- 


their head no more/ and the land of Israel enjoyed are s 1 h» various endowed schools, as the Gym- 
‘ ometness forty years m thci dav s of Gideon.’ The na^hiiT^l tral Si huh , Ac , and several institutions 

1 * • 1 * • * ■ 1 1 1 - f or the j>n liiramary instruction ot different branches 

of medical «Knowhxlge, which are eonneoted with 
the university G has manufactories for the 


people wished to make hunting, but he rehmously 
refused to tamper with tho theocracy He left 
behind him 70 sons. * 





GIFFORD- GTL. 


pr< juration of tobacco, liqueur*, vinegar, soap, anti 
It ftthoi, and w an active tfmving town 

GIFFORD, WniUM, an English poet, translator, 
and critic, was bom at Ashburton, in Devonshire, 
m A pul J7«>b At the age of 15 he was appmi 
In ed to a «hocmak< r, bul * xhihitmg a very deudt «1 
bias towards learning ind juntrv, lie was enabled, 
thiougli the hmdufSM <»t soim friends, to acquire 
an education, and to promd to JL.v<tn (\>1 I<l" 
Oxfoid U’s lust publn »tion tppeured in 17'H, 
lx mg a Siibtn i< d norm, intiihd tin /on'mil, dim u d 
against tin Ihlla ('in'* on* (q v) It cruditd 
than m a in one nt, bk* tin I ill d a n»« k k lndn d 
with success G nrxt v 11 pioduml the Wmintf 
which mttinw d tin oik m « ■» in 1 lu high plu« «>l 
the ilumii In Inn thud • itin G ii^ubd Ptt / 
pintlni (Dr W oi<(>t) mil tie t n u « ltd W ttv 
doitoi, tin bn eh «»( v y 1him mutuL w i' lit f i iiy 
warfare, lushed to tin I ly with A * nt of o (VyWo, 
and bispitNiod hi oppom 1 1 with mud tiom tin 
kennels ( minim uid hn liinvli lining if tliH 
turn sit up tin Antt /< < >'m <1 w ippmiif tl 
t ditoi , mil tlnon li lift intbn tm In. wquiKtl innnm 
tlu li ul< rs of »t h l I dim so t ion i t tin p/*htn il 
wot Id, In win iippondifl to oflnis tin punt iinoln 
mints of wlmh irmxmt' 1 to C'MMi jn » minim In 
IS()2 ho ti iMilati d him not, uni ipp» ndi d To hi", 
IVOlk a »*kl ti h ot till Him t n lib III idHul tin 

wmks ot Mo simp i I oid slmh\ ndJhn lon^ui 
ind in Ins nobs i uh d turn i < ditoi » with tin 
utmost iinnity In JStiS hi w npp«»int< d uliim 
ol tht tpantn ! / lovon sfuti 1 bv Sn \\ i!l<i 
Siottamlhis tin ml« in oppoutum In tlu / thnhumh 
Tin pi node il imih i Ins ihn « alt um d < i » it 
jnllui um , mnl In lontinind hi*' i ditm i il ilutus till 
within two y» in ol his d» ith Hi dnd m ' t ulo i 
on tlu JLr D< 1 1 nibi j IS ’b 

(1 pos#u ss» d much itin »1 »• 1 1 >it ' uul ju win 
but as h pint In ImhU li ml w'iMimi \ 
amiotitoi uni edit u ol l 1 m oM 1 n lidi di nnihsti 
hi did i/nixl ior\i<i lmt Ins libom*' m tins lull 
UO ilislignitd bv siMpn mu and in iluuidx Vs i 
(litti, ho w is bitt ilv pulix! md om snh d nil 
his pram and bluui dipimhd on tin politu il 
1< uun^s ot the wnti t 1 * o_h Hunt w m to hi pm 

Rued likt i wild lx \st Ini m In w h i Lduiat 

and tin ilowii guiku ol / nihnmon, i\oy um 
of whli h w is hd b\ tin ih w s i I pii nil i, w is 
to lx* tnimpldl upon with iiduil bool, btiinsi 
lards tun known to 1 i\< writtin i sonmt in 

piai&i ol Hunt, ind w is uimUi stood to In Ins 1 
ptivnU lumd ti Ind lnen iiublv nmturid lu 
Ii\id in a time ot »■ tt politic il um h mt\ uul 
it a portion ot tlu hit Lu in d hi thsplivtd m i\ In 
Bit (town to nituiil disposition uul tutu ut mmd, 
th^ ir^er part, puh ms must In ixplauud )»\ tin 
pleasure of the turn *. u» w hu h h» liw d 

GIFT, m Fndish [ii\\ meins i ^ ituitous 

ti \nsfi'r of pfopi it\ Vnv p< ison is it lib« itv to do 
,what he pk i i «os with !iin <>w n piojx *t\ md to uivo 
it a\va> with or without < onsnli i itmn ir hi is s,> 
iikIuhhI Whtu he ci\(s iw in *<huIs m ihattc’s 
mere delixeiv of possession uiompmud bywords 
of Cjitt, is sidbiunt to ti Ulster the pioptrty , and 
then the tians action is imwoiabh Hut it ho dins 
not give jM>sfies«ioii of the goods at the same turn 
then, in ouk'i to be binding iijion him he must 
i < oolite a (hod or wntinaj uiuhv «nal I lie itasou 
of this is, that a men \oi bol piomist , without sonu 
ligd con^dcratu n, is mi^aton ind ro\ oi able 
nn boiens, -when ho evLCiites a aleixi, lie n»ts^yped 
imni ever afterw ard* douMmt it W hontfdur pro 

pom unon i« not fiomoiial, but then a deed 
w m uv»riaral absolutely neceasar)^ to^ transfer the 
pu>pert> A will is the most familiar example of 


a gift of property both real^anil personal, for the 
i testator generally, in such a ease, gives away his 
property gratuitously Each gift of personalty by 
will is better known under the name of a legacy, 
and a gift of land is generally called a devise 

Vs sometimes the power of giving away property 
pi itiiitously i« abused, in order to defraud and 
d it it mditoru, it is provided by statute, that a 
n olunt irv ton\iyiuic<, whether of chattels or laud, 
m id i by a ptiRon who is at the. time insolvent, shall 
lx \<ml is agnnst such creditors, and they are 
uiTilkd, nceoiduigly, to rcco\er tho property from 
tin done ( (1 1 Khz. i 5) The gift, however, oven m 
u< ii i ( is<*, stands good against the donor lumaelf 
s<», if any puson give by deed gratuitously any 
I ind, ml then s< U the same land, tho gift Will bo 
vmd i^imsttlu honfi loU pureha^i i (27 fcliz. c 4) 

J In h js a jxiuliir kind of gift, oi rather a gift 
nndi m jMutbai cm umstmer s, called a Donatio 
< on mi, io, n gilt made by a person 
un d» ith bt d id s« mu pu oua 1 pioperty, finch as 
i li it tc Is, mum n bilN ot (vlimgi, ic Suoh ^ifts 
ir< In Id Muni i; tlu v comply with certain conditions 
1 li " H ill sii)>Htinif I modi nt gning p< rson il 
,1, ittilh t» i p u ( u ill u iiidiNidud, without tho 
m (* ".xit \ or nitiiMiitlon ol i will, but such gifts 
in to olli n if t * rv\ mU di puttd tint it is luttci to 
nu lud( tlu in in i w ill 

In Notlind, i gilt Jr be mull of goods in 
I’m dim in mm i is in gland, but it is Uhtially 
i dhd i Donation (q n (<rutuitoiis aht nations 
b\ p lM'iis in jusnhint ( ircumstam es are ako hold 
to lu \ ut* 1 is i mist i k ditoi s (ataL l(>21, e IS) 
i I h >u_h it is i ompi t( nt m oil uul to make a gift 
of guild i oi mom > h\ mi k ly delix nii|; the posses 
ion tin i < ot aiiompmud b\ wolds ot gift to p the 
ilotn ( still t In n ]> tin* pu ability, that if the 
i mRutiou i ittHwmls imjH lud, it tan ouly 1x3 
pi»\id in Smilind bv tin ilonoi s wnt or oath, 
no miMii how liuiiN witmsas mi\ liav r « bun 
pn i nl whui i» in I iiglunt, it i in In proved bj 
onlmu\ wit iic i ■*, Uki my otlu r fut 

( itt T in Hi i iw id Siothml is aho often uaod 
t(v d< nob i u ml oi sppointmint by the crowni or a 
iomf sin li is tilt <i non t nti \ escheat bastardy, 
tuioi v, A( 

(»K.(r (,]( «A or (tRil J 1 the nanui of a short 
jin ( i id musu, much in u»,ui in uldcu times of a 
jiNlul md Indy chuictn, ami m k oi tunc, 
ntmtinus m \ , usi cl form i rly as a dance tunes and 
oit n intioiluud ir a nioument of a larger com- 
position It (onsixts of two parta of eight bars 
i idi md tin shoi*ti st notes areqmvora 

(iIJ(V2S, i fm tilled town and seaport of Spam, in 
the piovincc of Outdo (the formei Asturias), and 
20 nidi s noith noilh cast of the town of that name, 
st mds on a low peninsula pmjtctmg northward 
into tin Ikw of List i\ It w the bt^st and most 
k ^ul nly built town m the province , ia partly eur- 
i on mini by old walls, and m defended by an old 
i vdli aud b\ t oast Ivattems. tt has a good port, 
it whnh xttanurs call regularly Thertf are mana- 
i i tuns of atom wares,"hata, and linen fabrics, 
nuts md other fruits are exported. Bermudex, the 
liistomu of Spanish art, wan bom here. In 718, 
tlu Moors having been defeated at the battle of 
F mu. us, were compelled to abandon G , of which 
tin \ k vd made themselves imatei-o. Pop 6100. 

GIL Sax (sometimes called St (?»$$#), a small 
tow n of the republic of 2sevr Granada, in the dopart- 
nieut of Boyac a, stands in lat G° 25' N , and m long 
; 7 r 40 W , 64 miles south west of Pamplona. It 
; w as founded m 1600, Etis a college and Inanufactores 
i of tobacco and cotton fabrics, and a good trade 
in agricultural produce. Pep 6061k 





OII^ILBKRT 


OIL, Vioknte, thp father of the Portuguese* 
drama, was born about 1470, or, according to 
others, about 1485, whether at Guimaraes, Bar* 
cellarer Lisbon, is disputed. In accordance with 
the desire ol bis parents, ho studied jurisprudence 
at the university of Lisbon , but his poetical tastes 
soon drew him away from that science, and his 
inclination was possibly umhnned bv tin fu our 
able reception of his first poetftal essay at the 
court of Emanurl the Great This w is a pasfcoial 
m Spanish, whuh was rtprt suited he foie the 
court in 1502, to cdebr.itt thi birth of tin pnnu 
w lio became John 1U The cjuicm, that tut, 
iimamu Vs mothu, was ho phaw d with the jmso, , 
that she unshed it to be leimated at t lu billowing i 
Christmas , but G pioductfl a new work fi i ilu ( 
occasion, also m Spanish, and m ilrimitio bum, ] 
ko that tho mtrodm fcion <tf tin di uni into 1 \>i 1 
tugal tornados with the \i ir ot tlu birth of 
Tolin III G tontnmul it ill the man impoit int ' 
festivals to pioduce sitmhu di n it a jn<< i, in tin 
porformnnen of whuh nut on) \ In iml hm d uightr i , 
Wula, who w m i distin^mslud ntiiM uul po t 
but King John also took put llm turn pit td 
beyond his own (ountr) md 1 i imuu dulm i *■ 
him to ht tin. gnat<*d ihmntmt ot hn tmu i 
fund to have h mud I or t u^m ■- tm Iht pm]»o i < L 
nailing his woiks Vt h»mu, h'Wiwi )u h »d 
detractor*, whom lu sou lit to h iu « inu « it a 
party by lomposmg impioiiM» 4 u <01 1 . >1 11 pi<>\<il» T 
the faru , Ju<z 1 * n< t \ In li 11 lux lu 1 pim 
Complaints m his works •>< m to uulnat (hit tin 
court was not line iui < mm htokdplum 1 im w ml 
in his Jattr \mu llv dud ji» « l » 1 ! »1 \ omi nt<r 
His works wni <dit«d b\ lot on 111 1 ’itil, 
an<J again in 15 S 5 , it ir nnhi^img nticitiou I » v 
the Inquisition It w is 1 * t l • 1 own tmu 
th it a lepnnt ot (4 s worl s iscompnt mil * *1 m < l 
as possible, w is uiidtitiktn by JSoi>t> I < 10, md 
Monti iro sols, If Huh ]SiJ) Not mil sl«u , <J 

possess hlstorual mipoitinn as h is mg 1 ml tin 
tuimdatiou 01 1 national tin itn in Portii'd bid 


GILA, ltio, a river of North America, baa its 
origin m the state of New Mexico, m lot about 
32° 45' N , tong about 108° 80' W , and, after a 
westward course of nearly 450 miles, jouis the 
Colorado, about 70 miles above the fall of that nver 
into the Gulf of California For more than one* 
half ot its courwc it passes through mountains, 
and m Bonn places is wholly mau ussiblo, being 
imprisoned w it Inn § w dls of pi ijtcndiruUr rock 
math 1000 h»t high The G is navigable for 
Hat bods toi about 180 nuhs Numberless ruins 
ol •‘loiu Guilt hoists among which fragments of 
pot(«i\ 111 found, on nr ill uloiiK tho banks of 
tins n\ii pnnjng th tt it Homo pint pi nod the 
distm t mu t li 1 \ « bon miu h moit populous than 
it now is One o) flit so mins a stnwfcuro of 
tin i * j-touis m li ijd is still m \ / nod state of 
pu t \ itioli 

GILIUTir, Wiiium, 1 distinguished imtuial 
plnlosophi 1 mil p1i\ r k 1 in win born ju 1540 at 
<’oh lustii, ot whuh town Ins f itliu w.uiiecoidir 
Ho was 1 ukiiiImi snd mbsi qm ntly iillmv ot St 
John's Colh ' 1 inihudgi , was H \ in 1500 M A 

m l r >(>4, uni M I ) 111 1 »<>0 \Tnmt tho m ir J57T, bu 
* 1 1 1 d m hoiidiin jumidtlu Colh go of Physicians, 
md pinii'n I with so lum li nputition, tliat ho 
whi ijipomb l ph>sKiin to (/mm Minlnth ^T’ho 
Him Mnc lu «t oiild sp iti limn tin duties of his pto 
| ft M>K,n was «nml<vd m philosojdiu il * xpcnnicnf*, 
jiulimlul, in ) 1 Hum to tin mi rut and m those 
]\i w is 1 1 Oil In 1 ]k loniii Imta tin quit 11 Aftu 
| Juiidm a 11 ous I. Hu 1 m 1 ho < olhiri »»t Phyiucufia, 
In w ulmdh 1 1«( lid it 1 j»i • ut m 1000 \t the 
di it J i hi (In 1 1 11 mi, In w is lontmiud in Ins olluu 

<>l to ut pb\ it 1 hi b\ I mu s l, but ho survived 

Iih d liiisHi s < ul> v ti w months, and died a 
biflu lu 11 \o\imbir 1(»(G 1 1 im d< ith hi i ms to 

Inn t do 11 pi in m London, but he svas bill lid at 

CoklustM ,n tin < him 1 of flu !Iol\ Tmuty, whero 
iluri n i hind onu imnnnru lit to li is nu mory llo 
J«lt hi Iduin jJoIm s irmtrunuulK and t dn ut t ol 
iimurd to tl< i olln • <»t JMjvsi, 1 111 H From his 


his workf> ilesirn Hudv 1 mm thin lntmiHU Iml li |»I t< < In h gnmlH drsi.mtrd us Gilbert ot 
poetwal and dniuntii \ mtli H ln> bun 1 dlid ( «,|, | u ^tn llnwoil i 11 . (I) />' MurjurU, Mounrii 
the Plautus of Portugal 'i/s/m i, < t </ 1 1mpm Mn‘fiute y TU/mr, 

GIL POLO, G a si \i , a Slum h p«nt w u l»«nn I l^two tl »/t t A (// / b>] t loud 1(>00 (lepnnted at 
at VaUmLia in tin fjisfchilfot tin H>th.<ntm\ ISt.tlm m lb.0 ot whnb Hum hi mvmaledl 
While town elcik *>f Ins iiitm pi m Jaw t ib nts 1 1 uuu (J; ])> Mumln itosho frithhunn I'hrfomplmi 

for ofhie boi uiu know rito Philip It , who ipjKimltd I \nm t llo, \msti id mi, Kul (pubiiHhed from a 

him, m 1572, cVdjutoj to tin pnsubnr of th* j MS in tin JiJ>ru\ of Sn VV 1 Ilium Jh>sw< li) Tho 

uppei fimwu ial dun r of tin kingdom «»f V di nci 1 j nwt ol tins w-uks hm h« r\od as tin baww 

and fu 1580 ftent him to KU]ximttnd. th< i*>\ d 1 o f nu»d ^ubi* <pu td id\ stigitnms on tuKHtrul 
pntrunouv at Jiiruloni, i luu In diul Hibui 'mitiuti ni mid (f^‘ hsi tin woidu of 1 rofi snoi 
n0W<?\ or, his tmu vv es divirbid b\ liu^inc >s ( « j \\ lu wi ll in )i s Jftxtoiij of th< Jutlucliip Siuihcji) it 
had occupitsl bimselt with j»fM tr> Jjp-«nh s \ mous 1 ‘ lontuns all tin fund inn ut d fats of tin ^cume, 
lyrics, and las Canto <h Tuna m prnst r>t hi I **o fully (vimm*d imlud, thit ivon «vt thu d ly 

native city, hi wrob a eontinuatiun of Monti 1 wi )u\< bttli b» uld 1*) tlum* lb* iHkihitthet 

mayoi’s Duina^ under ttu title Pumna Pu/U */" , tin migiutu natun of tin i irth wlmh lu rrgnrdn 
J)tana aiamoi a (la Cmco Jjtbto yu* pioxifw Vm 1 (n tin tith of fas wmk indu ibs) m miu gt f it 
flieta di* louje J foittenunjor Hus w 01 k apjx irul nugnet , and lu (onjMtured that t«Oristrwl m ig 
brat at Valencia 111 1504, the sami jiar 111 which 1 ndimi md 1 lntnuty w* n two allud 1 man a turns of^ 
another contmmat ion of Montcmayora pastoral was a singh tom a \icw wliuh wms only demon!n)'rati^L 
given to the world by 1 phmnui mmed Prr<7 J with si u ntilu stiutinss moie thin two u ntuneu 

Though inferior to the original ruinanrr in mven ‘afPiwirds 1)\ Ocrsfcd uul 1 iridav G wan tbo 

continuation ro greatly surpa»sfs it, ns j first to use tin t*nns ‘chutru loro ’ and * cdcaetric 
well aa the other ( ontmuatKin, in charm sa of ; att ration, ’ md to |M»mt out that aiubor 11 s not tho 
thought and expression throughout the metrical ] only MibstniM wliuh wlun ruMud attrar U light 

S ortiona, that Cervantes exempts it from the con * objects but that tfu Mine fatuliy belongs to tho 
cjnnation of Bon Quixote s other books as deserv n sm", si din< w ix, sidpfmr ghis«, &c , and ho 
ing an much respect *as though Apollo lnmsclf hod 1 d<s<rd>ts how to nu isui< tin exuted uoctncity by 
written it’ TTie best edition of the Duma enamo I moans of in non nerdh* moving freely xm a point. 
radti xs that of Oterda, which is accompajued by a frailly* jjirommnced him ‘gnat to a degree that 
commentary on the Vant&jL Tvrm (Madrid, 17/8 , misfit l^ensied, 1 n^ii the piiblicatum'Of hm treatise 
new *& imy BiographtS have generally con- l»Mcm rtrnUl always be regarded as c^titiiting 
founded Q. with a son of bis own* name, who was an epoch m*fche history of magnetism and the allied 
a distinguished writer <m jurisprudence sciences 
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G ELBERT ISLANDS, a group on the smith west 
co ist of the archipelago of T terra del Fuego, offer a 
pood harbour m Dona Cove — Another cluster of 
tin same name, comprising l r > coral islands, forma 
part of tin Mulgrave Archipelago m the Pacific, 
between Lit J »S and 2° JO ft , arnl Ion" 172 and 
174 .10' K, and contains a population of 00,000 
The two largest are known as Rnimmnnd’g Isle and 
Knox’s Isle , the former 10 mih s loop by rather moic 
than 4 mile broad, th( littu 20 miles long I ho 
inhabitants resemble tin M ilavs m ipptarance, iml 
are divided into thru ih^sis- flints, Jmdholdirs 
and slaves The elmi, ilmost the only cultn ited 
pioduets ire the emoi nut mrl tin piruhtmis 

GTLBKHTINLS, a n li ions cede t m tin Horn in 
Catholic Church Rpxmllv not* w oitli> as Ik nip of 
English origin il v is ioiimled in th« tvw Dili c 
by St Gillx it, a ii itm of s< mptingli im m Limulii 
shire Tin mli of tin oid<i w ih in unl> dumd 
from that ol tin ( mom he uul u of st \ugiisbm 
St Gilbert also loiindid an oiehi m nuns ntu the 
Benedictine institute Ik Hi hui ipptovid 

und had numuous (onunb in I n_rl m«l it tin turn 
of the Kef oi mation won n tin y sliind in tin i< mi il 
suppression 

G1LBOA, i Thine w mokI unitin' ‘bubbling 
fount un,’ h tin ii une given in tin Old Tc t urn nt 
to a r in go ot lulls Intuitu 100 mil GOO It 1 1 Jul'Ii, 
ovi ihari'Miip tin < ity of fc/ml, in the i istmi snli 
of tin pi im ol Lsdiulon It is mtmoribh a tin 
stun ol tlic deb it iml dt ith ol King »S ml iml lus 
thn o sons 

(ULD St t fit no 

G1LDAS, oi Oil hi s, by mu uiinumd tin 
Wist, 1)> otluis H ItloiJU IIS Ippl us to lllM. bull 
bom in tin >tai llh 11« \iHitul ii mu m 110 
md Inland m %1 Ih dud m 170 Ills Ih 
JSxruho Ih lUumui / thn ipnuthri win lust punted 
at London in L12>, uni his 1 n.ui od n u pnnb d 
both in England ami on tin loutiiunl I lit 1 m st 
editions au Mi Nti unions published b\ the 
English Ifistorn il "vot ii t\ (Lorn! JSJS) iml Mi 
J’etlif’s in tin 1 lonnitiuifo lliubti n llnUnt >nt 
(Loud ISIS) <j is i v\< ik iml w oi eh \\n*n 
Gibbon liis justly eh si i died Inin in ) smgli s n 
tune A monk, w he, ju tin piolouml ipnoi uni of 
hum m bto, his ]ut mm d to immisi tin olln i ol 
lnstmun atringtlv disli„uns llu st iti ot I’ntun 
at tin tune oi its ipnitnm *»oin tin Eomin 
eiupirt ’ ills obsiuu in l im igu nuietm m i\ 
be eliv uled into two pi nods tin lust (\teudui_ 
fiom tin' lust un i ion ot Uutam by tin Romms to 
the nvolt ol M lAinms it tin i lew « »t tin 4th « 
the second ft om tin nvolt ot Mixunus t> the 
authcu s own turn 1 In mi ond pul'oii m ivin 
mo^« mis itisl utoi \ thin tin 'mt 

GILDING Time ue mui\ , toe im s i 1 ilthn_r, 
y u>mg with tin nittiK * »t tin uiVtimi to lu 
gilded, and file kind <*i tile l licpmttl to be pu 
dm od but tln\ unv all be elassilml itmli i time 
Loads, numlv IM, imcli um il gilding 2d dnimial 
Jildinp Id, i m until pile lu n. 

Iht* first is ii s) 1 1 chiefly tm gilding wood j»la hr 
of Pam, and utlni coni|>ositions m unit ition oi 
wood uuung It consist* Miuplv in lining U if 
gold upon tlm sin lace of tin article which w In *4 
prepared with a Iimt ot thin while composed ot 
hot si/c ami whiting then, if tin gilding w to 
be burnished, another 1 im r of thul white of similir 
composition, but with mort whiting, m added 
after this*’ a Mutiny of gold at/e (st** CiOLig Si/f) 
is blushed oyer, this is wetted and thoj^wkat 
is laid upon it A consiuerabh? a* lounY of skill 
is required m puking up, cutting int» the pnnier 
si?c, and Laying on the pieces of gold-leaf, so that 
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then* shall be as little waste as possibly and all 
the inequalities of a raised design equally ooverccL 
The gold lea\ es are first spread upon a cushion 
I by blowing them from between the leaves of a 
, book, then cut mto the required sizes, and lifted 
and laid on the work by means of a Up, which is 
i a sort of comb formed of bristles. When the 
«. old h thtbs laid on, it is forcibly blown to expel 
is tii tic li as possible of the moisture under it, and 
1 ilu n further pressed and smoothed by means of a 
< mu 1 hair brush Wh< n it has reached a certain 
| stat< of drvmss, it is burnished l»y rubbing with a 
bur tuslu r of lliut oi agate Tho use of the under- 
J iv» i ot w lilting md size is to give a somowhat 
inldmr Minim, wliuh ii mb is it possible to rub 
thi j^nld 1* at bmkl\ with the burnisher without 
.tliruimg it J Portions of the surface w Inch are left 
1 uiibiu niched in d* ad gold m tilled the matt 
[The iliow pi ours is tilled Inn nith qildttuf Oil 
j gildui r dith i " s onie w li it fnun this m tho pripura 
; tioii ol tlu mu Inc to icemo the gold leaf Two or 
tine o toituu's ot thin white nnved with a httlu 
nu How i lav, au npphe <1 , then two or time r oats of 
]i| im a* 1 itim si/i < ill* d dun toh aiul lmally, 
i th mi gold i/i (mi (hud si/i ), upon which the 
guJd is I tid when it 1 -. in ally (liv m fart if Those 
I puts v\ m< li n quin bin nulling ue ti< ate 1 asbetoie 

* disc nbi d hi fin l (ph/ina will bi described lindtl 

I 1 II INNI\( 

| ( h nutof tfdtfnnf M i an now usu illy glided 

b\ the pi i *i » ^ ol that » gilding (see (t\1\ in mm), 

1 but be side s thi-* \ arums methods oi * he um al gilding 
I li im Lu n uloptid, mid nim ire* still in use 
| Il aft t f/tfrlwf? n it is m ry in ijquojin it* ly temud, 

I is i undue ted b^ ippl>ui" to the Riulact to be 
’ gililiel i thin (oil of in imelgam o f gold, uid then 
| 1»> hi it dm mg otl tin vohtih me nuiy, when ’the 
| gold lemaiii'- idbe ring luinlv to the’ sinface, but 
hivin' i dull md iliu^v biowmsh yellow coloui 
i I lu colour iml lei tu ot gold is bnm^ht up by 
i sr nth Iti/iif with i win bumh, oi burnishing with a 

* bliHidstone , or bliek hamititi burmwlier Thi 

1 lMidgain "t gold is muh by disserving leaf gold or 
( pKiipitited gold m ibout tm turns its weight ot 
! m< ii in v arid the n vv mlnng and stiainmg it thiongh 
i w ish L itln f I hi suit ice to lie gilt w usually 
pie piled l>v dipping it in a solution of nitrate of 
j irniuuv, oi t/iucl, unfn liter it li vs been well 
, eh me el , tins eoits it until a him of mucury, and 
l lusuie s adhesion of the imil y uiL« Water gilding 
is viiv nijurioiH to thi nuu and women who 
vvoik it it on u’eount ot the meruuul fumes 
j Mode. in lmpiovimonts m the construe turn of tho 
fm n ue while tlu *dmn' off’ is condmted, havo 
diminished tins t m 1 consuhrabh, and at the same 
time econoinstd the^ proeiss by re condensing and 
1 saving tlu evipoiited mrreury, but still, with 
‘the b st uiaugcinentH the health of the water 
gihhrs i lihiti’d This pioccss is only applicable 
t to imtils that readily torm an nail gain with me - 
i i ui \ Iron md sted, therefore, cannot be directly 
gilded h\ it It it* still n use ten buttons and 
some kinds ot common jewellery Thirty thousand 
buttons one inch in duumtei, may W gilded With 
em oimu o\ gold , 14 or LI thousand is the number 
ov t r w hie li this quantity is commonly spread. 

Ltdthnq hf imrtu rsum — For this purpose a solu- 
tion is usi d which slowly attoe ks the metal to be 
glide d and at the same tiuv deposits on its surface 
m equivalent of gold. Elkin gton’s patent solution 
is made by dissolving j ounce troy of fine gold, in 
1\ ounces of nitro muriatic acid, hunting this until 
ml and yellow aapours cease to be evolved, then 
diluting with 14 pmtkif distilled ^ater, adding to 
this i jxiund of bicarbonate of potass, and boalmg 
for two hours. The article to be gilded is dipped 
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into tbs At nearly the boiling heat, and agitated in 
it lor about a minute, Talbot’s patent solution is 
made by adding a solution of gold to a solution of 
gallic" acid in water, alcohol, or ether. The articles 
arc dipped as above. 

The method called Grecian gliding is a process 
intermediate between the Above and water gilding 
Sal ammoniac and corrosive sublimate are dissolved 
m mtno add, and gold is dissolved m this solution, 
which thus become? a mixture of chloride of gold 
and nitrate of mercury with some ammonia This 
solution, on being applied to a surface of silver, 
immediately blaekeuB it, but upon the application 
of heat, it is richly glided 
Most articles that arc gilded by either of the 
above chemical methods, or by eketro gilduig, are 
submitted to an affcei process of colouring This 
consists either in acting upon the surface with 
a saline solution, and heating the urtirk after 
wards, or m coating it with a kind of variush 
of bee’s wax and yellow oclire, and then burn 
mg it off Vanous saline solutions are used, 
many of which aio carefully gu tided trade secrets 
1 oz. alum, l u/ of common salt, and 2 oz 
nitre dissolved in half a pint of water is mom 
mended Also 21 parts of mtic, 10 iluiri, 5 sulphate* 
of iron, 5 sulphate of zun boiled togi tin i in sulk 
cicnt water to hum a piste when eoolul with cou 
tinual agitation The u Licks me immersed m this, 
and then heated till the dt sued colour is obtained 
Cold Gilding — For this a gilding powdei is first 
prepared by dissolving r > drains of piuc gold and 1 
dram of coppti m 10 o/ of mtio miimtii and, 
tin n moistening dean limn rags with tin solution, 
md burning them to ish< s Tk« si «ishi s i ontain 
fuqly divided gold, whn h ni ty he apphe d to suriat es 
of copper, brass, oi silvei, by simply rubbing it over 
them with a piece of fork moistened with i solution 
of common salt in water 

bword blades lancets, and oihti sted articks art 
glided in famy donos b> diawiug the design with 
a earners hair i>oncil moisttmd in a solution of 
gold, prepared by agititmg etlnr with a solution of 
tercldonae tif gold, and dt< anting tlu light luimd 
which floats on the top Is iphtha miy Ik used in 
the same manna for this purpose, md is iriudi 
cheaper 

Silks, satins, n ory, hone, &c may c amly he gihh d 
by immersing them in a niutral solution of 1 pint 
of tcrchlorwle of gold to t oi 5 of wattr, and then 
exposing them to tin action of hydrogen gas, whu h 
readily combines with tin* dilorme, and retinas the 
gold to the metallic state Flowas, and otliu oin i 
mental designs, may he thus produced in g< Id by 
Hirn ply painting tlu in on tin surface with a t-aind’s- 
hair brush dipped in tlu gold solution The irtich r 
may then be suspended in an mverted tumbhi or 
other suitable vessel, which, if plated over a l>otth 
con tainin g dilute sulphuric ftuu and non filings oi 
Sine scraps, will collect sufbeunt of tho light gas 
to bring out m a few minutes a beautiful and 
permanent pure gold surface 
jfitoa wstoc gddmg is usually applied to glasB and 

S in. The gold is first obtained in a finely 
state by precipitating from the chloride 
with protosulphate of iron, or by simply heating the 
(ddcnride. This powder is ground up with ^ oi its 
weight of oxide of bismuth and some borax and 
gum water, and then painted on tho ware. It is 
then heated till the borax is vitnhed and the gold 
thereby fixed. Sometimes the gold is ground with 
turpentine, or an amalgam of gold is used. It has a 
brown dingy appearance when it leaves the kiln ; 
the gold lustre is brought up by burnishing. 

GILDING METAL. The metal of which gilded 
mods we made, Is required to have as nearly os 
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possible the colour of gold, so that when the surface* 
gilding is worn off at the more exposed parts, the 
difference of colour will not be readily apparent 
This is obtained by making a kind of brass having a 
much larger proportion of copper than in common 
brass 

'The following are three receipts from among a 
variety m use 1st, 6 ports copper, I common brass; 
2d, 4 parts copper to 1 Bristol brass ; 3d, 13 parts 
coppci, 3 parts brass, 12 parts tin. The last is 
much harder than No 1 or 2. 

GILEAD (m Eng ‘legion of rocks’) was a 
mount unoiia district on tho east side of the Jordan, 
bounded on the N by tho mer Hieromax (the 
modern Mho utt al-Mandhih ), winch separated it 
fiom the rich h\<ls of Kashun , on tho E by the 
disci t table lands of Arabia, on the S by Moab 
and Amnion, and on tho W by tlu* Jordan. In 
spite ot its name, tho vegetation is luvuriant, espe- 
cially in the middle, and lound tho brook Jabbok, 
where founts ot oak and tcicbintli occur The lulls 
are not vav high , they have broad summits almost 
like table finds, 4 tossed,’ says Professor Stanley 
{Sinai and Pub Mine), 4 into wild confusion of uiulu- 
Iitirig downs’ G uiuimtly product d gums and 
spues. It was gnen by loshua to the tnboflHPt 
(2ml md Kiulun, because of the multitude of their 
cattle, ami as a frontier land was much exposed to 
invasion 

GILFTLTjAN, Gt<ouof, critic and essayist, was 
horn at Conine in 181.1 Il< studied at tho \uu- 
viisity of Glasgow, nnd at the divinity hall of tho 
Sect ysion body, aftt rw irda tin United Presbyterian 
( hurt li, and m IS Jo hi was Incused to preach the 
gospel In Mirch 181b he was ordained to tins 
.School W) lid Church, Dundee. His works arc 
nnmeious They display a rich but reckless fancy, 
and wide hteiaiy syiumUnos, although deficient 
pcihaps m rc tun meat of tiste The principal are, 
A (lallng of 1 dtiorif Port) ait* (184 1 )) , a second 
Gn/Un, (18*10), The Hard* of the Mir (1850), The 
Martyr*, Jit rot*, and Danin of tin S\ oft ink Covenant 
(1852) , i thud Gating of l da ary Portunt# (1854) , 
Hatton} of a Man (1850) , (% wtuiniti} and Our Era 
(J857), md 'l l/tha and Omtqa (I860) In 1858 lie 
commenced nn edition of tho British Poets, pub- 
lished by NuhoJ ol I' dml an gh, whioh extended to 
18 vols Hih contributions to periodicals liave been 
numuous 

.GILL (LiwLat, gdla, a drinking glass), a 
Tneaauic of npicity, containing tho fourth part 
of a pint, or tin J2d pirt of a Gallon (q v ) 

G1LLENIA, a gmus of plants of the natural 
onli r ltosuaa , *«ub ordi r tipu (tea , p< re mi mis, natives 
ot the temperate parts of North America Tho 
roots art used in irndamo is a mild <»metio,band 
m small dost s as i toim , and are often called 
Im>iav Pii\sk, sonn turns Ameruan Ipecacuanha, 
Indian Hippo, Jhopuoit, and Bowmads Hoot They 
arc sometimes planted m sliiubbcrics, on account 
of their gracifiu foliage r llny grow to thc*Heighi 
of about two feet 

GILLE8, Hi, an old town of Fiance, in tho 
department of Gard, is situated near tho borders 
of the department of Bouches du Rhone, on tho 
Canal dc Beaueaire, 12 miles south south east of 
Nimcs Its abbey church, tho w eat front of which 
is a master- piece of Romanesque architecture, and 
is covered with the richest decoration, dates from 
the 11th and is the most notable 'budding fa 
The neighbourhood oi St G. produces A 
strong red wjpe which is exported. Pop. 5736. 

GILLIBS, Johk, LLD, known m a, classical 
historian, the son ot Robert Gdlies, Esq., Wm bom 
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at Brechin, Forfarshire, January 18, 1747* His 
youngest brother, Adam, was a judge of the court 
of session in Scotland, under the title of Lord Gillies 
G was educated at the university of Glasgow , and, 
after a time, took up his residence m London, with 
the view of following literature as a profession 
He subsequently acted for several years as travel 
bug tutor to the sons of John, second Earl of 
Hopetoun, who in 1777 stttlod upon him an annuity 
for life. In 1778 he published a translation of the 
Orattona of Isocrates and those of Lynns, with some 
Account of their Lives , 4to , and in 178b appeared 
the first part of his Ihstor y of Ancient Greece This 
work forms 2 vols 4to, and 4 vols 8v o It w is 
extremely popular on its first apjiearancc, and is 
really far from being a discreditable performance, 
though much disfigured by vubosity, and dull 
and prolix disquisition , but it has dropped out of 
notice nearly altogether since the ad van* o of 
Greek scholarship in the present century, and tbc 
publication of the historic a of Thirl wall and 
Groto His View of the Heiqn oj Frederick 11 of 
Prussia appealed in 1789, Svo In 1793, on the 
death of JL>r Robertson, he was appointed histoi 10 
graphei to the king foi Scotland, with a yearly 
salaiy of L 200 His other works arc, a translation 
from the Greek of Aristotle's Ethics and Fob tics 
compnstnq his Pr actual Philosophy, with NoV v, t/u 
V ntical II ist oi )) of fus Life, and a nun Analysis oj 
his Speculative Works, 2 \ols , Supplement to the 
Analysis of Aristotle's Spi culative Wotks (1804) , 
History of the World from Alexander to Augustus 2 
vols, 4to (1807 1810), Translation of Aristotle's 

lihetunc (1823) Hi dud February 1830 

GILLS Sec Rlsuuuiov, Oiu ins anh Flo 
cess oi 

Gl'LLYFLOWEU, a popular English name for 
some of the trucifi ions plants most pn/td for tlu 
beauty and fragrance ot then lluvus, is wall 
flower, stork, &c The rlo\e pmk ilso, the wild 
ongiual of the carnation, is called Plate Gill yflou.u 
The liarm G lias bun regauhd as a (orruntion of 
July flower but m Chaucer it appears in tno form 
gilofre , and tho French girofUt indicates the trut 
derivation fiom qirofh, a clove, the «umll of the 
Clo^c G being somewhat like that of chnts 

CILO'LO, or ALMAHLU A, one of the Moluccas 
or Spue Islands, and the <huf ot a giou]» of the 
same name, is oovnd by tho equator m long 
128° E 111 its general outlaw it Ikais a vague 
resemblance to its western neighbour Celebes, from 
which it u separated by the Molui < i Passage, both 
of them hung as unlike in form to any other island 
as they are like to e uh other Jt is divided towards 
tho east fioin New Guinea by a wide chmnel of 
its ^avn name It contuns about 6500 square 
miles, comprising se veral petty atat< s, w hu h au < on 
noctcd chietly with the Dutch settlements in tho 
East Indies ^'he imports me manufactutcd goods, 
opium, chma waie, and iron and th# exports are 
aago» Coe on nuts, spices, fiuits, pearls, gold dust, 
horst^s, sheep, and horned cattle The interior is 
mountainous, and in many parts densely wooded 

GILRAY, James, a celebrated caricaturist, born 
in London about the middle of last century He 
first became known as a successful engiaier about 
1784, and between 1779 and 1811 issued os many aa 
1200 caricatures, numbers of which, it is said, ‘were 
etched at onoo upon the copper without the assist- 
ance of dialings 9 They are full of broad humour 
and keen satire, the subjects of his ridicuL^cing 
generally the French, Napoleon, and the iglhistfera, 
though he often diverged to assail th# social follies 
of lua day He died 1st June 1815. G*a drawings 
have often been published, but the best edition Is 


that of M‘Lean (accompanied by an illustrative 
description), m 304 sheets f (Lon<L 1835). More 
recently, an edition has been issued by Bohn. 

G1LTHEAD {ChrysophrysV a genus of acan- 
thopterous fishes of the family Spondee* having a 
deep compressed body, a single dorsal fin, the 
anterior rays of which are spinous, the cheeks and 
mil covers covered with scales, the teeth of two 
kinds, six conical teeth in front of each jaw, and 
four rows of oval rounded grinding teeth in the 
upper jaw, three rows in the lower They feed 
chiefly on molluscs, the shells of which their teeth 
enable them to crush to pieces The species are 
numerous, inhabitants of the warmer seas. One 
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species, the Common G ' aurata ), is found, but 
raitly, on the British c ists , it abounds iu the 
Mub ten mean, ind lsoiy minJi esteuned tor the 
table It stldom attains a length ot more tliau 
twihc nidus It is gun. rally found near the shore, 
m sm ill shoils, and it prc^cnu is sometimes 
hctiaycd to fishermen by the noise which its teeth 
maki in ciushmg shells It is sud to agitate the 
bind with its tail, in older to get at the molluscs 
conceded in it llu back is silvery gray, shaded 
with blue tlu belly like polished steel, the sides 
ba\ e gold* n b mils , md thi ic is a li ilf moon shaped 
golden spot bitmctu tin eyi 1 *, from which it dimes 
tho name <1 , tho Litiu inline Aurata (gilded), and 
tlu Grtik nsiiic Chtifsophys (golden eyebrow) 
fiom the Litm Amata conics the French name 
JJoiach This fish was \ny generally kept m the 
vn aria of the ancient Romans, being much \ allied 
and i isily fattened Another species [C miaodon ) 
is also found in the Muliteirancan. — The name G 
is also gn en to a British fish of a different family 
( Labndat ), a species ot Wrasse (q a ) 

GILT TOYS This teim is known in trade 
as a designation for small articles which are gilded, 
but is chiefly applied to the cheap jewellery which is 
ilmofit exclusively manufoctuied at Birmingham 
In that town this tiade is very extensive, and 
employs thousands of persons and a considerable 
amount of machiue power Cheap jewellery of the 
most elegant forms is made from copper, which is 
drawn through rollers for the purpose, into small 
ribbons and wires, with elegantly embossed surfaoes 
to represent the fine chasing employed on articles 
made from the precious metals. These the gilt toy 
maker twists and solders into brooches, bracelets, 
rings, and a variety of trinkets, usually with a raised 
hezell for lecemng a piece of polished coloured 
glass, or a cheap stone. Previous to setting the 
gDss or stone, the trinkets are strung on copper 
wires and sent to the electro plater, who gives 
them a coating of gold or Bilver, and returns tnem 
to the gilt toy maker, who finishes them by burnish- 
ing and by setting the imitation gems. In this 
way really beautiful imitation jewellery is produced 
at an incredibly small coat , and being coated with 
the precious metals in the pure state m which they 
are deposited by the electro-plating process, their 
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spurious character l^not easily detected by the 
uninitiated. 

GFMBAIiS (L&t, gmdlua, a twin), are two 
circular brass hoops used for suspending the com- 


pass box on board shin, so that it may always rest 
horizontally, unaffected by the ship’s motion. The 
outer hoop is attached to a box or other fixed 
object, while the inner is constructed so as to allow 
pf its moving freely within tho outer, to which 
it is attached by two pivots at tho extremities of 
a diameter The compass box is attached to the 
inner hoop by two similar pivots at nght angles 
to the former Thus, the compass moves freely 
in two directions at nght angles to each other, 
and can always retain its horizontal position, how 
ever the vessel may roll or pitch, G arc often 
applied to other instruments, such as tho mountain 
barometer, &c 

GI'MBLET, a tool for bormg holes in wood to 
receive nails, screws, &c , and generally used when 
the hole is to be larger than can bo bored w r ith a 
brad awl It has a conical screw point, followed b\ 
a groove for clearing, and is fitted in a cioss or T 
handle An improvement Ins lately bceu made by 
twisting the grooved pvrt ot the gimblct, so that it 
forms a long spiral groov c. 

GIME'NA, ot XIMLNA Sec Jon .\ a 

GIMP, or GYMP, a hind of trimming foi dress, 
curtains, furniture, &,( muh utlur ot bilk, wool, 
or cotton Its peculiarity is that lino wire is 
twisted into the thin coid ot which it is mudt 

GIN is a maclum used fin r using w eights, driving 
piles, &c , and consists ot thru poles, i ich flora 1- 
to J5 feet long, and 5 uu hi s m di inuju it tin low i r 
cud, tapering to dj melu s at tin upp» r The poh s 
arc united at the top, other by an non ring whuh 
passes through them, oi by a lope which is twiati d 
several times round each, and to this ‘joint* i 
pulley is fixed Two of the poles uo kc j»t it ui 
invariable distant i by meins ot an iron lod, in 
order tint they may support tlu, windlass whn h is 
attached to them, its pivots running in lion cloths 
fixed to the poles Wncu the ni u lune is to be us< d 
it w set up over the wt lglit to be raim d , two blot Us 
arranged w ( ordmg to the Second Si bti m of Pulh \ h 
( q v ) aie fixed, one to the top of the pohn, th< 
other to the weight, and tin rop< , ift< r pissing 
round both blocks, and ova the pulk\ In foie uu u 
tionod, is attached to the windlass, by the revolution 
of which the weight can then be raisid — r Phe name 
of Gin is also given to a machine used for raising 
coal, &c., and also lor communicating motion to 
thrashing mills It consists of an erect axis o' drum, 
firmly fixed in sockets, to which aio attached, 
transverse beams, varying m mimlier according to 
the power required To the extremity of each beam 
a horse is yoked, and they are then driven icmnd 
& ft circle If coal is to be raised, the horses 
must either bo frequently unyoked, and turned m 
the opposite way, or the machine must be made 
reversible , the latter of winch is found to bo pro 
ferable, as a saving both of time and labour Tins 
machine is now rapidly disappearing before the 
steam-engine. 

GIN is a machine used for disentangling the fibres 
of Cotton (q v ), 

GIN, or GENEVA, an alcoholic drink, distilled 
from malt or from unmalted barley or other gram, 
and afterwards rectified and flavoured. The gm, 
which forms the common spirituous drink of the 
lower desses of London and its vicinity, is flavoured 
very slightly with oil of turpentine and common 
salt $ each rectifier has his own particular recipe 


for regulating the quantities to be used , but it is 
usually about 5 fluid ounces of spirit of turpentine 
and 84 Iba. of Balt mixed in 10 gallons of water ; 
these are placed in the rectifying still, with 80 
gallons of proof corn-spint, and distilled until the 
feints begin to corn© over It is then used either * 
unsweetened or sweetened with augai 

Wo derive tho terms gin and geneva from the 
Butch, who call the Hollands gm (which is their 
national spirit) which they have derived from 

the French gemdvre, jumper The origin of this 
namo is, doubtless, to be found m tho t mploymeut 
of jumpei berries in flavouring the spirit made from 
unmalted Kiga ryo m Hollaud, where it is an 
article of gnat manufacture, chief! v at Schiedam , 
In nee it is often called Schiedam or Hollands, as 
well as geneva and gm So ext«*nBi\o is tho manu- 
faitmc of this spirit in Holland, that in Schiedam 
alone there are 175 distillerns, employing neaily 
1000 men, beaiih* which there arc 80 inoie distil 
ltnea in Gouda, and 17 iu Amsterdam, and others 
scattered about tin couutry Notwithstanding this 
luiuuiihe manufacture oi alcohol tho Buteli are by 
no means an intemperate jieople tho fact is, the 
huger part by fai of the spirit made in Holland is 
exported to othoi couutiies, especially to North 
A mmc i ami North* in Furope It w r as formerly 
alw lya exported in bottler, but casks are now much 
nxd as well Tho chuf mum fact ones of gm m 
England mo those of Missis Booth and Messrs 
iMiuth and NicIioIhou, in London , Messrs Coates and 
( y, at Plymouth , and om or two largo distill ones 
m Bristol 

Pt limps nothing uwd as diet by man is liable to 
griatu and more mjmious ulult* ration than gm 
\ linust i very gin shop kuipci in Loudon has some 
Mb recipe foi iui r» asmg the pungency am 1 giving 
a factitious strength to the much diluted sweetened 
spoil sold undu this name A mm enumeration 
of the artuha usu illy employed will givi Homo idea 
ol tin extent to which bophistu ition is earned on 
with tins spirit loath alum, salt of total (cal 
l>onate of polish), oils of jumper, tasMa nutmeg, 
limous, Hwoit ft mn I tnd i u iw ly conundoi seeds, 
einlamoms, lud eapsit unis , nul w<»iso than all, 
c rt isotr , win* h is most injurious It m said that 
HiilphuiK at l is tvtii added, hut this is by no 
means piobable 

OI M1AL, a weapon used by Asiatic armms m 
tin dcfcn< t of forticKHts It m iy be dtscubcd os a 
Iirge md rudt musk* 1, wlmh ih (umI from a rest 
The (dun esc < ruploy it to a < onsidc lablo extent 

(tl'NGKL is om of the Virgin Islands -the gioup 
at the north cast bend oi the gr aid arth of the West 
I mlics 

GINGER {Znujibn), a g< nos of plints oh the 
natural order batmuinca oi Znifiihemna , having 
the inner limb of the ptuanth distitutf of lateral 
inner lobes, ind the ft rtilc stami n predonged beyond 
the anther into an awl shaped horn The species 
are perennial herbaceous plants, with aunu i^sterafi, 
and creeping ioot-sto<ks {thromea) , the stems pro- 
duce leaves in two opposite rows , the flowers are in 
compact spikes with biacts r lhey are natives of 
the Last Indies The root stocks of most of the 
species arc used as a condiment and m medicine. 
The most valuable and generally used are those of 
the Common G (Z officinale), sometimes dwtin- 
| gmshed as the Narrow-leaved G , which has been 
cultivated in the East Indies from time immemorial, 


and » B Jjow also cultivated m other tropical countries, 
pafticn?srly the West indies and Sierra Leone, from 
both of wbidff, as well as from the East Indies, its 
root-stocks*-the ginger of commerce— are aoonsidor- 
able article of export. The root-stock is about the 

m 
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thickness of a man's finger, knotty, fibrous, and fleshy 
when fresh The stems which it sends up are reed* 
like, invested with the smooth sheaths of the leaves, 
generally three or four feet high. The leaves are 
linear-lanceolate and smooth The flowers are not 
produced on the leafy stems, but on short leafless stems 
(scapes), m spikes about the sue of a man's thumb, 
and are of a whitish colour, the lip streaked with 
purple The cultivation of G is extremely easy 



Common Ginger [Zingiber oJhctnaU) 
a, a flower, ilt Uihtd , fc, yerfcct nntlu r 


wherever the < Innate is auitiKIo Tn India it is 
carried on to an tkv etion of four or five thousand 
feet on the Hinmliyw m moist situations The 
root stock is taken up w ben tin Rttins h i\ c withen d, 
and is prepared for the mukit titln r by sec thing 
and scalding in boiling waUi — m ordci to kill it — 
and subsequent drying, oi by striping and w ash 
ing The first liutliod yields Black G , tin scumd 
iK/rt/e O y the blackest of illicit C , bout vu, being 
only of a stone coloui, and the whitest of "White G 
very far from perfectly whitt , unltss bleat lung by 
ehlonde of linio be af towards employed, as it not 
unfrequently is, to improve its apneirinu, a process 
not otherwise advantageous Thtre is a consider 
able difftrencc, liowcicr, m the onguial coloui of 
tho loot stock m the G of different countries, 
which is snpptistd to he owing to difhrtncc in 
the vaiieties tultivated The uses of G both in 
medicnu?, as a stimulant and carmuntivc, ami in 
domestic economy, as a condiment, ire too will 
kmftvn to leqmre particular notice Its qualities 
depend very much on a pale )tllow volatile oil, 
lighter than water, called Oil of Ginger It contains 
also a considerable quantity of at ait h . — Candied 
0 , or P) W7Vtd Q , consists of the voting root 
stock* preserved in sugai, and is now imported in 
considerable quantity troiu China, as well as from 
the East Indies and from the West Indies It 
is a delicious sweetmeat, ami is useful also as a 
stomachic < — Essence of 0 , much used for flavouring, 
>• in reality a tincture, pre pared of G and alcohol— 
Syrup qf (J. is UBed chiefly by druggists for flavour- 
ing — Gmger Tea is a domestic remedy very useful 
m cases of flatulence, and is an infusion of G in 
lulling wafer. — Ginger beer (q v ) is a well-known 
beverage, flavoured with giggor — Ginger Wise (o v ) 
is a cheap liqueur flavoured with gmgea^-G. was 
kuown to- the Homazus, and is said Pliny to have 
been brought from Arabia. — Another sflecies of G is 
Zr.RiTMBET (2, zemmb&\ t also called Broad-leaved 
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G , cultivated in Java! and ofwhich the root-stock 
m sometimes erroneously Spiled Bound Zedoary 
The root-stock is much tftjArikan that of common 
G , and is less pungent— The Wt-stock of the Cas- 
sumuxar [Z casaumumr), sometimes called Yellow 
Zedoary, has a caraphor-like smell, and a Utter 
aromatic taste. It acquired a high reputation aa a 
medicine in England and throughout Europe about 
the close of the *1 7th c, but having been extolled 
not merely os a stimulant and stomachic, but as 
possessing virtues which did not m reality belong to 
it, it soon sunk into oblivion — The root-stock of the 
Mioga (Z rtuoga) is less pungent than G , and is 
much used m Japan — Cattle sent to graze in the 
jungles of Northern India, during the rainy season, 
tiro supplied with the root stocks of a species of G 
(Z t apitatum), to preserve their health — The root 
of Arwtolochia (q v ) Canadenne is sometimes called 
Indum G or Wild G in North America, and is 
used is a substitute for ginger It has a grateful 
arom itic odour and taste, and is stimulant, tonic, 
and diaphoi t tic 

GINGER BEFR \n effervescing drink made 
by fu minting ginger, simar, and some other mgre 
clients, and bottling before tho fermentation is 
completed Tho following recipes are amongst the 
best known Lump sugai, fi lbs , crushed Jamaica 
ginger (th( uubh adn * is b< st), b or , cream of 
tait ir, 4 o/ , 10 lemon diced , and 5 gallons of boil- 
ing water They shoi id bo nnxid in a vessel which 
can he kept covered until cool, but require stirring 
fioin tunc to timi as the cooling goes on When 
lukcwum, add 10 oz of yeast, and keep it m a 
wunipliu to entourage the fermentation, vvhuh 
soon commences , afte r one day’s fermentation, 
sti uu through i flanm 1 filter, and let it Stand 
to ferment again for a short time, then take off 
the hi um, anel bottle Tho bottle must be tied or 
wind down Another lieipe is Cream of tartar* 
d o/ , gmgir, 1 Oz, refund sngar, lbs , 1 sliced 
lemon, ] ^ gallons boiling water , 1 07 yeast, to be 
In ated in the same w i v A spurious ginger beer, 
hugely us<d, is made by puttmg a few drops of 
tincture of ginger md a little syrup m a bottle, 
and filling it up with aerated water from the soda- 
w ate r irmi hint 

GI'NGERBREAP A very well known article 
of food, which has been in vogue certainly since 
tho 14th c, when it was made and sold in Fans, 
utordmg to Monteil in lua Hutoire des Francois 
(torn n pp 47, 48), it was then made of rye 
dough, kneaded with ginger and other spice, and 
honey oi sugiu It was probably introduced to 
England bv the court of Henry TV, and since 
that time has played an important part in the 
pleasures of young and old at the fairs and festivals 
of the country Changes were no doubt wrought 
in its composition as soon as it appeared in this 
country, and the expensive honey gave way to tile 
cheaper treacle which was then m use, and the 
colour was hidden under some colouring matter 
or gilding 1 To take the gilt off the gingerbread,' 
has become a proverb, and the booths glittering 
with their gilded array of rude devices in ginger 
bread, so familiar to our boyhood, Still Spake an 
occasional appearance m the country fours. 

Three forms of this article are to be found m most 
pastry-cooks' shops, and one or more of them In the 
sanctum of every good housewife.^ 1 Square soft 
cakes, from two to three inches in thioknesa 2. 
Thin cakes of various forms, but most frequently 
round, being stamped out with the tap of a wine- 
glass, or other contrivance 3. Small DUtton-like 
cakes, called gmfcerbread-imfca. The t*o last should 
be baked very quickly, crispness being indispensable. 
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' The eonstitiumta of modern gingerbread are treacle, 
moist auger* wheatAflowv a$d butter, a little 
carbonate of magneJp nd tartanc acid, or car- 
bonate of ammonia, arralao put m to give lightness 
by qwaiy makers. 

GlNGBR-WINE, a popular And cheap liqueur, 
made by the fermentation of sugar and water, and 
flavoured With various substances, but chiefly with 
ginger. It is partly on article ol domestic manu- 
facture* and is partly made on a larger scale for 
sole. It may he made by dissolving about six 
pounds of sugar in fourteen gallons of water , add 
mg four ounces of bruised ginger and the whites of 
two eggs, well beaten , mixing thoroughly , boiling 
for a quarter of an hour , skimming carefully , and 
When the liquor has cooled, adding the juice of j 
four lemons, aud also thtir nnds fur flavouring, with ' 
a tea cupful of ale yeast to promote fermentation , 
letting it ferment in an open vessel for twenty-four 
hours, and then putting it into a cask of suitable 
size, closely bunged, in which it remains for a 
fortnight before it is bottled. It is, however, very 
common to increase the strength of ginger win© by 
the addition of spirits, the fl ivour being also modi 
fied by the kind of spirits cmplojeiL A little 
spirits Added makes ginger wine keep well, and it 
even improves in quality for many months Its 
quality appends mm h on th it of the sugai and of 
the ginger employed, and ilso on the euro with 
which the manufacture is c<mdu< tul j 

QI'NGHAM A cotton fibuc onginalty intro , 
duced with its presuit name from India it is now 1 
manufactured to an immense cxti nt in Britain, and 1 
our manufacturers supph, to a v< ry gicit e\ti it, 
the Indian markets It diflers fiom c Uico m tin J 
circumstance, that its colours art woun m and not ’ 
afterwards pniittxl At hi st, tin Indian ginghams 
consisted of cotton cloths, with two or mui< colours 
arranged as a small chixknrd path in , now a gu il 
variety of designs arc found m tins material, and 
in the case of umbidla ginghams, the whole puce is j 
woven with yam of one colour The following arc 
the chief kinds of gingham known m the maikets 
of Great Bn tain plun common light grounds, 
plain common dark gi ounds, b.ulston ginghams 
power loom soorsuckers and < h< < ks (imitations cd . 
the Indian patterns) , muslin ground (stripes ami I 
checks) , furniture strip* » and < ho< ks , coloun d 
diapers , crossover stripes derrus, Hungimns, 
jean stnpes, and umbrella ginghams 

GI'NGILIE OIL, a name often given to the 
bland fixed oil obtained by expression from the 
seeds of bteamum Ituhcum fck c JSksamu m 

Gl'NGKO, or G1NKO (Salt dnt via adiantijoha ), n 
large tree of the natural order Taxauie (yew, ), 
with straight erect trunk and conical head, and 
leaves remarkably resembling the leaflets of the 
fronds of maidenhair, somewhat triangular, cloven 
and notched at the upper extremity, shortly stalked, 
leathery, smooth, shining, yellowish green, with 
numerous minute parallel nbs, and eomow hat thick- 
ened margins. Tbe fruit is a sort of drupe, of which 
the fleshy part is formed by the persistent calyx, 
about an inch m diameter , the nut or cndocarp 
white, a thin shell with a farinaceous kernel resent 
bhng an almond m flavour, with a little mixture of 
austerity. The tree is a native of China, but has 
been long known in Europe, and large trees are now 
to be seen m England. The wood is easy to work, 
received a fine polish, is yellowish white, veined, and 
not resinous. In Chula and Japan, the G is grown 
chiefly tot tbe kernel, which#:* freed from austerity 
by bofhfcg and roasting. The fleshy part of the 
fruit, although resinous and astringent, is also eaten 
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after being slightly roaitedf The mala and lemale 
flowers are on different trees, but the Chinese plant 



Gingko Tmc 

a, branchh l of fom ilc ti ( «. , h t brnnchlot of malo tn e, in tower) 
<, mull flower*, </, fuiulu flowoia, r, fruit , /, anther 


Hi‘\cril < Ioho together, which grow into a monstrous 
tii i , producing both male and lemale flowers 

(fl'NbFNG, a rout highly esteemed m China os 
a mcdicmc, being iuiiv< really rcgoidod as ]>ossoswng 
the most i xtroorduiuy vjihios, and as a remedy for 
ilmobt ill diseases, but particubuly fur exhaustion 
of body or nund it i» somotmu s sold foi its weight 
in gold It w is once introduced into Europe, but 
noon forgotten It is the root of a species ot Panax, 
of the natural oulcr Aiahau a , to which the name 
P Qinifcnrj liaH heen given, and winch is a native 
of CliiiuHo Taitary , luivnig ft st< m from one foot to 
two feet high , haves on lung stalks, five fingered, 
and almost quite smooth , and umbels on a long 
terminal stalk It ih doubted by many botanists u 



Ginseng (Panax quinquefolivm) 

j this species is really distinct from P* qumqupjolktm* 

| a common North American plant, th® toot or Which 
is now an article of export from North America to 
China, and is used ns a domestic medicine la the 
st^es yeafc of the Alleghenies, but which European 
and Amlncaij^medical practitioners generally regard 
as almost worthless. It is mucilaginous, $w*e£i$h. 
and slightly bitter and aromatic,*— P. jrutitomu and 

T« 
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P coUdeatua are fragrant aromatics, growing in the 
Moluccas, anrl used by the native practitioners of 
India — The fruit of the genus Panox is succulent, 
compressed, with two or three leathery one-seeded 
cells 

OIOBE'RTI, Vincenzo, a remarkable Italian 
writer and thinker of modern times, was born in 
1801 at Turin He was educated for the chunli, 
obtained his degree of doctor of theology in 1821, 
and was ordained to the priesthood in 1825 Ho 
| was subsequently appointed professor of theology 
in the university or hm native city, and on tnt i 
accession of Ohailes A Hurt, was selectid ns cliap 
lam to the court, an rhino whu h lie filled witli dis 
timtion till 1833 At tins period ot rising political 
agitation, G was a* i uk d ot promoting the liberal 
movement, was dismissal from court, and bulb rid 
an imprisonment ot bmt inouihs Having obtained 
permission to retire into banishment, ho wwit fust 
to Tans, and shortly iftn fo Brussels, wlu re lie 
"spent tlevou \cirs as pm at* tutor m an academy, 
pursuing m his kumit, hours his pnvate ntudies 
A devout Catholic, U looked upon tin pipuiy as 
the divinely ippointed agnuy foi the chvution 
of rtaly among the nations \ < ont< ikntion of 
stit<s subprfc to papal arlutr iLion, and liuMng in 
the king ot Pi* thiinnt a tin] it uy piotictor, w is the 
srlii inc ilt \ 1 st d by (J loi tin unity ami irgr ncration 
of his lountiy In short, m tlu 19th < he who* tit <L 
thi' Gutlph polity ol tlu middle agts Tlu s* mows 
he (liboiately (lc\t!opid m ins voik intitUd, J! 
Pmnato Ctvdt * Moialt (hi/li Itahani (The Civil 
and Moral Suprimary of the Italians) Its public a 
tion in Tans in 1812, duiing the mihor’s exile, wis 
lulled with the utmost rnthusnsm l>y Italy, with 
the exception of i limited md fir sight* rl set turn of 
the country The hbci al and conciliative polu y 
adopted by Rohm on the accession ot This I\ 
appeared the viiiluvtum of (Vs predations, and 
me k ased the popul u ity of Ins n mu On hw r* tui n 
to ltily.ho was r**cn\*.d with uimnsil ovations 
from all cluasis of the people and w is hnnomed bv 
bung chosen by scum il towns as their nprescnti 
tive in piuliamrnt The king appointed him sc nitoi, 
he subsequently was elect* d pit suit nt of the chvm 
ber ot dejnitus, md finally pi une minister, owing 
to the gre it div * l gt nt e of opinion w Inch divid* d his 
mmistiy, he lit Id oflue ouly loi i few wet ks, and 
was forced to lesign His xucccssot dispatched hmi 
to Tai ib on some unimportant mission, m order it 
w r as thought to remove him from Tiuni, and thus 
ended (1 ’h politic il oaicet, as fiom thit period he 
tilled no official position, but devoted lumstlf cxclu 
Bively to literal y pursuits As a politician, G laded 
ui farsightedness, and with the course of events 
in Italy, Jus influence as a political guide m* vit ibly 
deenned , but the dej>th and range of thought and 
strength of conviction evinced m ms various works 
entitle him to the oousidei ition and standing which 
as a WTiter nb enjoys G ’s remarkable geutlcuess 
m private intercourse bore no trace of the energetic 
force with which his writings propound an opinion 
ox denounce an opponent lie dud at Paris of 
apoplexy m 1853 His chief writings are entitled, 
Introduzione alio studio della FUosofia (Pans 1839) , 
Il Primato (Paris, 1S42) , It Gemita moderno, 8 
vole. (Lausanne, 1847) , It limnovamcnto civile degli 
Italian* (Pans, 1S31) 

GIO'tTA, the name of four towns of the south of 
Italy Th$ moat important is m the province of 
Ten a di Ban, 26 miles Boutli of the town of Ban. 
It is a thriving industrious place, surrouryjed By a 
fine fertile territory Pop 14,000 X was formerly 
famous dor the beauty of its woods, the favourite 
hunting grounds of the Emperor Frederic IL 


The second town is in the province of Calabria, 
Ultra L, situated a mile frotar the sea, and 28 miles 
north-east of Reggio It is said to be of ancient 
origin, and has sustained several severe sieges It 
was finally all but destroyed m 1783 by an earth- 
quake, and now possesses only about 1000 inha- 
bitants — The third O is m the province of the 
Abruzzi, Ultra II , 34 miles south-south east of 
Aqiula, and 60 fr6m the sea, with 2409 inhabitants. 
Its temtory, although mountainous, is productive. 
—The fourth is a town of 3560 inhabitants, in the 
province of Terra di Lavoro, 6 miles north west of 
Lcrreto 

GIOJA, Mfichioure, a famous Italian statis- 
tic! tan, wax bom at Piacenza, 20th September 1767 
1 1 e was educated for the priesthood, and for some 
tun* discharged the duties of tutor in a noble family, 
hut thiougk the liberality of his brother was 
enabled to resign this post, anrl to follow his own 
Ik nt, which was towards social and economic science 
When the invading fortes oi France descended into 
Italy, G h«d already attracted much notice by his 
political writings , and m 1797 he quitted Piacenza 
loi Milan, and was then appointed state histono 
griplnr, i post he v\ is depmed of m 1803, m 
tons* que net of his work on divorce giving gieat 
dissatisfaction In 1800, he was appointed directoi 
of the statistical department, and in 1809 the 
imnistei A u*ari liitn d to him the pieparation 
ol i guild statistical jqioit of all Italy This 
gieat labour was stil 1 in progress when a change 
of government interrupted it G died at Milan, 
Jamury 2, 1829 Ills l iboriouH h dots and immense 
knowledge of the subjects h* wrote upon, enabled 
him to accomplish an incredible amount of labour, 
but he is justly blamed for tk* bitter strain of p©r 
son il lnvictnt with which he resented the least 
uiilavoui ible criticism of Ins works Some of his 
elm f works ate Sul Comma no dV Gommestibih e 
i«ro piezzo dd vitto (Milan, 1802 2vols in 12iniq, 
Ttotia tilde e pniah del dtiorzto owia necesmtd*, 
<au* uuoia manura di oujamzzaila (Milan, 180.1, 
in 8\o), Xuoio pio'tpetto dtllc scicnze eronomtche , 
owia wmma total? dt/lr id pa teouche e praticJie in 
or/nt Tamo damministrazione pnvata e pubbhea 
(Milan, 1815 to 1819, 6 vols m 4to) , Ftlosojia 
della *S tatidica (Milan, 182b, 2 vols m 4to) , DelC 
mgniria , d(i damn, del soddt^fan mento e relative 
hun di ttnna (Milan, 1802, 2 vols in 8vo) 

GIOJO SA, a town of Naples, in the province of 
C dabna, is Bituated about 7 miles north east of 
Gcrace, in a fertile and beautiful district, and is 
supposed to have nsen on the rums of the ancient 
t ity of Mitra, mentioned by Pliny Its air is remark 
able for muity, and its inhabitants for physical 
vigour and beauty Pop estimated at 8485* 


GIORDA'NO, Litca, an Italian painter, was bom 
of impoverished parents at Naples, about 1632, 
studied under Ribrera or Spagnoletto, and made 
rapid progress. Singularly enough, considering his 
fine imagination ana delicate touch, both lus early 
pi eductions as well as those of his more mature 
years, indicate rather a power of beautifully correct 
mutation, than any marked originality or elevation 
of genius On leaving Ribreiws school, G repaired 
to Pome, where he became the scholar and fellow- 
worker of Pietro da Cortona. Subsequent^, he 
went to Lombardy and Venice, to famiu&nse turn- 
self with the styles of the schools of art there. 
After some tune ho proceeded to Madrid* in 1692, 
at the request of Charles IL, Inn a of Spain, who 
desired his assistance in the embellishment of the 
EsconaL His pleasing l xreedom of foamier and genial 
humour rendered him a special favourite among 
his residence at the Spanish court, which he only 
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of humour and massive good sense. The 


G was remarkable, enabled him. to produce a pro- our day the features and personality of his cherished 
digious number of works, hut undoubtedly told Dante, of Brunette L&tmi, Carso Donat i, and other 
detrimentally against their excellence. With some celebrities , and in return wo find lus name enshrined 
blemishes they possess, however, many beauties, and with reverence m all the grand literary works of the 
are chiefly admired for their spirited animation of times, especially in those of Dante, Boccaccio, and 
character, and harmonious freedom of treatment, Potrarc.au The works of this illustrious man are too 
they also excel in boldness and* perfection of the numerous to be recorded here, but we may mention 
foreshortening The palaces Riccardi .and Pitti some of the principal ‘The Coronation of tho 
contain some fine specimens of this artist’s stylo, Vugm,’ in the ohureh of Santa Croce at Florence; 
but his best paintings are in the galleries of ‘A Last Supper,’ m tho rcfictory , the famous 
Dresden and Naples, and the Eseonal at Madrid. | mosaic, executed at ltonio for Pope Boniface VIII , 

G died about 1704 The name of Fa ptetslo, which I named La Na\ icella,’ and lepresentmg Petoi walk- 
distinguished him tlnough life, referred to his ; mg on the waves, a wonderful work, which has j 
fathers incessant injunction to work quickly, m order , unhappily several} suffered in the successive repairs | 
that the proceeds of his labour might relieve the j it has required , tho frescoes of the * Seven Sacra- 
mdigence of the family incuts,’ painted at Naples in the church of tho 

DiDTiA t?t T r lnooronata, one of the most jfcrfoct of his works m i 

GIORGIO NK, or GIORGIO BARBARDLLI, 0 f »>j CSer vati<ui, ami the frescoes ot Assisi, 

one of the most poetical and fiat mating of Italian | [ lluatiatl mr tho life of St Francis, and innumerable 
painters, was bom about U7« at t astelfranco, in the 1 other llunor W oiks G died at Florence in 1M 
Venetian tenitoiy of Trevisano lie studied under | ;inJ waa Ulta i*cd in tho ohureh of Santa Maim del 
Giovanni Billmi, but quickly surpassed lus master , pVac, wheie a uiaible niouunu lit was erected to hu 
for while Bellini’s style is distinguished foi t its honmr by Lou n?l} ^ jyudin 

minute finish and uarupui piocision tint of G . c 

literally lcvils in fietdom and bn with ot outline, GIOVA NNI (San) A 1 LDLCCIO, a town of 
and gorgeous depth ot colour l ntortunatcly foi 7‘”>S inhibit wits, three unhs east of Naples, IS 
art, G ciied m 1 >11, at the c ulv igi ot 81 lbs nixnUA non the ma shore m a fertile plain Its 
woiks aie of course limited m number, but they ncidihom hood is well t ultivated, and embellished 
are among tho most ran md exquisite examples i "ith l* vutiful xillas Its origin is supiKised to be 
of tho Vui.tian school St nptu.nl sums, highly v«»V ancient, md its name is attributed to tho 
original m idea and tic itimnt, poitiaits, and a ft w j Emncroi T hoodomuH, whose name is carved on a 
sweet idyllic scones rf pit suiting pastoinl < tint erts ! flraa ^ ancient column dist o\ eitul in the vicinity of 
ami sylvan enjoyments form the subjects of tin so the to uni 

pictima, which ill glow with tin hie mi igi nation, * GIOVEN A'ZZO, a thriving little town ill tlio 
the rich colo unrig, md the » m igy oi tom h, that art Bouth of Italy, pro van 1 1 of Tt rrn Di Ban, is situated 
G ’b distinctive attriimtcs Tin Lombard g dienes 1 , in the hhoie of the Adriatic, 14 miles west-north 
and the Louvu possess the host authenticated west of the town of Ban It is considered the 
originals of G , whose imitators vie n numerous ! ISatiolum of tin Romans, aud posaoBseB some 

/NT/vmfp/k a m otn kc ion 1 rri noPTtAvi? n 1 remains of its ancient w^olls 111 tho 11th c it 

GIOTTO, m AMimtKjIOi rO K OKDOMi a d to iho 0mkB| am l eventually yaxned into 

fireat winter, in lute, t, and sculptor, born in 0/0, ^ * S81()U ()f t , u ( . ltn/M?a fmuiy There m 

«as the son of a poor sheph.nl and pnsed th„ , > an tXLtUulll <)rfiftm „ d lisy I„ ro for the ix.or, 
earliest years of 1m Ilf. m wat< hiuj? flock* m lus , mul wlth , xt , 11SU e J1IV ,. nl U r , formatones G 
nature Tuscan val ha ol \ t spiwuno Hen he hrat | , J , <d , m, k yards and n.h plantations of 
essayed to n pr.xluce on a ir if,m < " '* <• ^ th. , u AmUia f all(1 0 t|„ r fruit b. anng trees Pop 
forms of liatiuo eunoumling Inm, and to th( subtle ’ » f r. )00 * 

influences ot the m oat ly associations may I w ascribed F J 

much of the <b votiou which G s pntectcd works* GII HIT H no wvisns ^ 

evince towards natuie iu her purest iml most i GIRA'FFE, or (JAMLLOPARD (Carn^lc/pardaUs 
winning aspects (Me ol the fle simple dcsitms, repre- 1 Girajfa), the tallest of qiiadrujwds, lankcd by florae 
Seating a sheep, having fallen under tb( notice of naturalists among dur (Crrmdai), but more pro- 
Cimabuc, the latter became interested in G, and|ptrl> regmhd as constituting a distinct family 
having obtained the consent of the youth’s father, j of ruminants, which contains, however, only one 
received him into his studio G’s intuitive pcrcep ! Bpccies It is a native of Africa, from Nubia to 
tion of the trva in art speedily emancipated him 1 trie Cape of Good Hope, extensively diffused, but 
from the conventionalities, although it is true that i appari ntly nowhere abundant It occurs genially 
Cunabue himself had previously taken steps m tins m small herds of from livo to forty It iceds 
direction In G’b paintings, however, we firpt on the haves and am ill brandies of tree's Its 
•markedly observe instead of the flat elongated forms genual aspect is remarkable frora # tlio height of 
and lifeless features of the Byzantine types, figures the foreparts and gnat elongation of tho neck, 
imbued with the varied action and expression of the head being sometimes 18 feet from tb aground, 
nature, and exhibiting besides an ideal elevation Iho number of vertebr * m tho neck, however, is 
and grapdeur of characte r Ho first aho practised not greater than m othe'r quadrupeds, and lb has 
tho art of grouping with due regard to tnc eenti no extraordinary flexibility, althemgh its form and 
meat and action of the composition, and gave ' movements are very graceful The body w short, 
simplicity and grace to the draping outline , in i and the ba< k. hIojics from the flhoulder to the 
Short, he effected a profound reformation m the tail, but the greater height of the foreparts u» 
style of art, which from his era assumed its rightful | not owing as has bet n often aliened, to the greater 
alliance with the beautiful m nature G was also length of the fort legs, which are not really longer 
an eminent architect, aud was employed in the than the hind legs, but to processes of tho vertcww, 
execution of the dome of Florence, while from his which form a basis for the muscular sflpport of the 
designs the Campanile (q v ) was built. The beloved ntek and head The articulation of the skttil to too 
friend of Dante, and of on the great souls of his neck is such* that the head can bo easily thrown 
age, he himself presented a rare union of genius, back until* it is in the same line with tho %eck, thus 
knowledge, and wit, o o mbi ned with the utmost giving the animal additional power of worthing it# 

. 7&S 


£ had previously taken stips m this m small herds of from livo to forty It iee<is 
G’s paintings, how over, we firpt on the h aves and sm ill liranihos of tree's Its 
r© ui8te«id of the flat elongated forms genual aspect is r( markable from — tbo height of 
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appropriate food. The skull h m empty cavities, 
which give* lightness to the* bead. ftkmg with sufficient 
i xtent of burfaro for the insertion of the ligament 
which supports it. The legs are long and Blender , 
the feet hav l cloven hoofs, hut are destitute of the 



(IlKifh 


Bmall Ktoial to<n or hpuiioua h«*ofn. vh'< U fum m 
the otlioi cloven tooted rmmtunti r l lu load m 
hmg, tin uppci Up uitiu, projiLtuig far beyond the 
nostiils, nnd endowed with < oiiHidcr ibh nuwciiJir 
power The tongue is itmiukibiy • ip d>h of rlon 
gallon, and h in oigan of tou» h uni ot pre lie iihu>», 
like tin trunk of an ih phant , \t < ni lu thmst fu 
out of the mouth and nil ploytd to grasp uultuki up 
cvm vuy Miioll objte ts , it is slid that itn tip i in b* 
so tapori d ris to enti r the ihil, of i v< > > sm ill kc > 
The us* fulness of hu< h un lot eh iw mg m 

leave* and brant hht* to lie mouth is ohviotm I lu 
U adroitly pnkn oft tin him sot w unis uul otlu i 
thorny ]>lmts, without tikinj tin thorn* into it 
mouth 'Jlu dentitiou of tint* agues with th it oi 
antelopes, bIk i j> goats, uul o\< n tin uppe » | iw of 
the mail 1 h destitute* of the e mini tuth it huh in 

{ ircsent m the mill of most kinds *<i d* i Un , 
miul in funiitfln d with two lem irkablt piotuU i un i s | 
between iho i irs. gencrilU clean ibid as horns, l>ut 
voiv diftoient tiom the horns ot olhn uinnils, and 
oath consisting of a bom united to the skull l»j an 
obvious sntun , puiuam nt, louiul with skm ind 
Jmir, and teiimnated by loin; haul bustles TInre 
is also a promotion on tin feu* hod Tin. ears m 
moderately lone , the t ul is long, and tenmnatts in 
a tuft of long hair that iu ul> i< u Ins the 1,1 omul 
There is a callosity on tlu hri ast The n» ck h is 1 
very short mane The hau is short and smooth 
the colour is a reddish white, mat keel bv nuine rous 
dark rusty spots The o> e of the i * is \ < >y 1 irpe 
and lustrous* and so pined tint the untu d ( m 
look all around without turning its lu ad, so that m 
a Wilde tatc it is not casilv nppio u In il Its nostrils 
have a muscle by which they < m be closed , a ]*r.* 
viaibn, as Owen supposes, for eve lading particles ot 
saud It is an inoffensive animal, ami generally 
seeks safety, if possible, in flight, although it is 
capable of making a stout resistance, and is said to 
beat off the lion. It lights by kicking with its hind- 
legs, discharging a storm of kicks with extraordinary 
rapidity It is not easily overtaken e\ m by a fleet 
horse, and has greatly the ad\ antage of a horse on 
uneven and broken ground- Its pace is described 
os an amble, the legs of the some side nnmpg at the 
same time The (J was known to tha ancients, and 
was exhibited in Roman spectacles. Representations 
of it appear among Egyptian antiquities. It has 


been supposed to be the zemer of the Jews, trans- 
lated emmots m the English 0 Bible (Deuk xiv. 5) 
In the year 1836, giraffes were added to the 
collection in the Zoological Gardens of London; and 
! interesting opportunities of studying their habits 
ha\ 0 since been enjoyed. They arc fed chiefly on 
hay placed in high racks, greatly enjoy carrots and 
muons, and a Jump of sugar is a favourite delicacy 
They have bred in, England The flesh of the G » 
said to be pleasant, and its morrow is 0 favourite 
African delicacy 

(ilKALDUS CAMBRKNKIS, the htcraiy 
n unr of Ge i aid de Bam Ho was fourth son of 
\\ illiam do Bam, a Norman nobio who had settled 
m Fembrokoslme, and allied himself by marriage 
1 ) the farm!) Rhys ap Theodor, pnnee of South 
\\ ,ih h G was bom about 114b, anil educated by 
lus undo 1 livid, who was Bishop of 8t David’s. 
}J( ( nt* icd fhe unmrsity of Fans m hlk 20th year, 
uni id tn tin it uun of much littrary distinction 
be relumed to bnghmd entiled into holy orders 
111 1J7-, uul w is soon ait ci w nils ippowtcd Arch 
1 diai on of St T) iv ids llo was fiom the first a 
/i ilous ehiiuhm m •diclinous in tin enforcement of 
discipline, ind c spec 1 illy ot t lineal icbbacy, and 
w is flu ciin f agent m tlu establishment of the 
piyimntof tithe s witlnn the pnmipility On the 
dt uth of 1ns mult, tin < h ipt* 1 of Nt David s electee! 
him bishop, but ns 1 1 election was mule with 
out tlu roy il haunt mummed it The king, 
Hairy 11, due etc el new chthon, and on the 
e luipte 1 s ]x isidiiig in fhnr dioict of G , tJn laug 
ic tusi d to i oFifn 111 tin m Ih turn iml enofcln r bishop, 
Fitti <h litii w u i| [>ojiitcd G withdrew f 01 a 
tiun loins ol<l utnhim >n the university of 1 ‘uiib, 
and ou his iitum lu w u rujiurul, h) the Arch 
bishop *>f Gantt i Imiy to t «k< tlu admuustmtion w of 
tin dioicsi ot M ]>i\id's, whuli had uttcilv fadtal 
in tin Ji irids of Ih L» 1 c lie held it for foui yc.ire, 
whin 1 m imr ippoinlt d 1 io\ il ihipjun, uid aitu 
w mis pi ei 1 ptot Finn 1 John lu wcompanud 
th it piinu in US”) m h expidition to lr<Uud, 
win it ht r< uuntd ntt< r lohu 1 clum, m order to 
< omplt t< tlu u< U know n d* s« iip'iy* uemiutotthat 
(ounfry which although wiv \jhiiMe ds i yviioJe, 
b is 111 111 in v oi its ih tails called forth much angry 
criticism tiom Irish scholars ind antiqumts Ou 
lus it turn m llbT, he 11 ad this work puhlu ly m the 
muvasitv ot 0\T«»ril, giving a full diy to each of 
tin time divisions of whnh it cemsnetR A tour of 
A\ tie h which he made ( J JS8) 111 the comj)auy of 
lbildw m, An hbishop of Cante'? hury, Joel to a similar 
descriptive woik, th» Jtinei nrmm Uamhux Tn the 
following ycai he luompmied tlie king to France, 
wluu lu remained till the kings death His later 
vuirs, attn lus rttmn, weu lull of diaappernitment 
On the ni c of Nt ihivid’s ag-tm becoming vacant, I10 
w us igam uiumniously 1 * elected by the chapters , 
but tin Archbishop of Cintei bury having mfcerjioaed, 
l* notwathst mdmg an appeal to Romo, m prose*- 
ruling which he made tluee iliffennt journeys m 
the eoui sc of live years of the contest, failed to 
obtain a confirmation of the nomination He soon 
afterwards resigned Ins archdeaconry, and devoted 
tlu runauung seventeen yenrs of his life to study 
Once igam the see ot St Davids Iniramc vacant, 
but although it was offered to G on certain condi- 
tions, he declined to accept it, and died at Si 
David's m the 74th year of I 118 age The reason 
why G ’s appointment to the bishopric was so much 
opposed is not clearly known, but the king, it is 
said, had resolved that no native of Wales should 
obtain the dignity G s writings, although dis- 
figured by credulity, fend m the personal narra- 
tives with which they abound, by excessive vanity, 
ore of great value os materials for the history, and 
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for the social condition of thq age and the countries 
xvlueh he describes *But they must be read with 
touch caution, and with a careful critical consider* 
ation of the source of the information which they 
embody Several of his works are still preserved m 
manuscript in the British Museum, the Bodleian, 
the Lambeth, and Corpus Ohnsti College Libraries. 
His printed works aro the Itmerunum Cambria, 
Popoffraphia Hibernia , EdjmpiaUo Hihcmwe , 
Pmnpko Cambrige , and several smaller pieces, 
which are printed m tho second volume of 
Wharton’s Angha Sacra* Barry’s work on Ireland 
called out several rejoinders, tho most valuable of 
which is that of John Lynch (under the psoudonun 
of Cratianus Lucius), entitled Camhrnrua Ever m a , 
a less valuable w ork is that of Stephen White 
recently publish**!, from tht origin il manuscripts, 
Sir James Ware luis freely criticistd Bariy in the 
A ntvjmtm of h eland 

GIRARDIN, Emit r vt, a 1 unJi journalist and 
politician, the ill* gitnnate son of the i<>\ alist gui< i il 
Alexandre de Gnardm and Madame Dupuy wn*. 
born in Nvvit/ulaud m 1802, odm ittd in V ms, 
and in 1823 was appoint* d genual secretary of the 
royal museums Vifctr tin July lctohihon, <» 
established Hit Journal d< v Conm/wancf * nttlr*, foi 
w hieh ho t»t t ur* d 120 000 subm ulm * , m IS 12, th* 
MuiA* die FmnilliH md in 1SU tin Ahnamufi th 
Frame He hLo publish* d \n Alla* de I'rauu mil 
an Atla* Tht vvh**h ot tin si publications 

were «<(t forth is minuting fiom i s mult AttitnuiaU 
l*oui l (maim pat ion vit Putwll , md mu not with 
out a consul* rib It ui/hemt on til* piogush ot 
public instiuction m 1 '•ipk Ju lsi(» lit found* d 
the Prtw us an oi w m <»t pnhtuvl toim* i\ \tiwn j 
Mid s*>ou found hmiHiU u \ mghd m vmh lit ionln 
versus Dm ot tin uninrtuii it* it-iilH of tin m 
vi is his dtul with Annum l Ciml, editor of tlu 
National, in w hi* li th* ldtci fell J i«i i th s t line 
onward to tin involution ot JSts b< w n mindly 
ouupied with politics both in i journalist md 
deputy and fiom bung i chhnd«r ot Gui/nt md 
moderate idnialism, hi bn.un* a «la mhd lepuble in j 

<t was tin fn^t to jnoposi Louis Napohnu i-» i 
< wduhte toi tht I'itsidordshij) but only tmn umKs| 
after tht triumph of the latter, lu opposed him with ' 
the gicatcst virulemr - tlu r« u»ou gi lit tally t_,i \ < n, 
being th it tin Vusidi nt bad slu w n hues* It miw ill 
lug to agree to th* politic d Hclnni* Mibmitt«d to 
him by Ins advot iti (j now thnw hnns.lt into 
the arms of tho homlist*. Jn JH'ib, In sold hn , 
share of the Pk* o, being uuible to submit to th* 
restrictions on jouruahsm G i« regarded up one 
of tho ablest though at the same time, one of th* 
most turn coat j unialMs in b ranee. Hi is very 
fertile and original in Iijlh jKihtinil id* as, whuh lu 
lias givtri to th* worhl m a host of bioehnns 
MAPAAIF. I>f GfKVFDrx, wife of th* pr* * edmg, who*e ] 
maiden name was Delphinc (/ay (horn 2Gib .January 
1804, (bed 29th June lS> r i), enjoyed during hu lift 
tmic a brilliant reputation as a poetess novelist 
and pla\ writer Ha best known work is her 
LcJttren Parmenne*, whi* h appi ared in her husband s 
periodical La /W, under the piv udouym of Le 
Vicomtc dc Launay 

GIRARD IN, br Mart, an cmmuit French 
journalist and professor, born at Pans in 1801 He 
studied at the College Napoleon and the College Hcnn 
IV with brilliant success, and. in 1827 obtained 
a professorship m the College Loins le Grand Dur- 
ing a visit to Germany m 1830, lie formed a close 
intimacy with Gsns and Hegel, and on Ins return 
to Pam, was appointed 1» succeed Guizot as pro- 
fessor of history m the Faculty of Letters, and was 
named master of requet to to the Council of State. 


In 1834 ho was called to the choir of poetry at the 
Sorhoime. About the same tune he was elected a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, and acquired 
a considerable reputation by his report upon tho 
organisation of secondary instruction presented in 
1837 In 1844 he was received into tho AcadM.?,* 

G took no special part m the Revolution of 1848k 
and still continues his functions os professor Its 
the Soi bonne His influence and popularity ns a 
lecturei aie very great Clearness, good sense, 
moderation, vivacity, and humour aro his leading 
chaiattemticM. Besides Ins numerous contributions 
to the Muit* whuli lie lias partly edited sines 
1827 anil to the Feme <h s Jh us Monde*, he has 
mbhidud si \ oral laige wotks, among which may 
ie nicutiomd A otires P oh tapir* et lAtthmire* $ur 
VAIlunagm (18,11) , Court di Littfrnluie Jhama- 
tiffin (4 voIh 1H41), Fmiw th Littcratine et dc 
At <» ale (2 voIh 1844) , and Tableau dt la Littfa aturc 
an 10 th fruch, mun d'Hudts mir la Lit drain ro du 
M oift n Aijt et dr hi Fniamance (1S02) 

GFRASOL, a prrnouH fltone, evlnbitmg in ationg 
light** n imuliu und bunitiful ledcction of bright 
led or \* llow light, which aeoniH to cmno fiom tho 
inf* noi of tlie slum Fiom tins it derives its name 
(It il ‘min turning') There mo rbJlemnt kinds of 
G , v moiisly i* Itned by nuiieralogiHts to quartz and 
cpil, hj h t it s ulndi how « vm, are verv molly allied 
On* laud in iduo known n« Fm Opal, which is 
found only it /mi ipan, in NU \uo, and in the Karoo 
Inlands Tin Mt xuan sjm i nmns aie of a rich topais 
y * Dow toloui, and the rill* (turn is aery bright 
Vnotlnr knid ih tin (Jiiurfz JttmnitP of Haliy, so 
* dhd litem < of it 1 1 liar u tomtit r* , Hiiiou» fratiaire 
It n found of v irmu* colouis sonutunen of a fmo 
y*!l(i\v or tin* laid gmn, more generally bluish 
w lot* For a Rj>* * mu n of extraordinary brilliancy, 
not an inch ind a hilt in diainetu, AKHK) has Ia>«u 
»< fiiR(d r Jho in * h ntn b*Jd this sb>no m high esti 
mition r J l*< y < ilhd il (Gi aster, x star) 

lb*Y old uii* d it both fiom Caiannuua and from 
I udu Tin ( irum ituaii stoma wire pi« ferred 
r \ lu hruzhti wt in it pn hi nt brought hom Brazil, 
imt Inn *ij>i • niKiis an iJ ho brought from .Sdiena. 
Jmititmn gn ihoIh ait iimde of glass, m which a 
Jittb ovule *ii tm jm mivid —Tin name C is somc- 
tinus given to a kind ot Bipphiro, ilso calic*l 
Anti no Hopjdorf » violating a rmiuhir rtlleition of 
light, and sonu turns to huMtoru, an avantunno 
1 * 

< IRDI R, a mun Ik mi u«*d in support joistmg 
w ills, nriluK, Ai (iud* rs may bf of wood or iron, 
and are now v<ry rommonly mule of east iron 
They ir* jmuh mud m supporting the upptr wills 
of hous* s, .ihilt the low* i pirt is < nt away to allow 
ot r<amng*imnt W u*nl« n gmhm are sunn times 
strength* ned with iron trio ■.(«, and art* tin rivalled 
tnisflt*! g^rnlti c Sum* turns a bt.im is cut in two, 
and an iron plil* uisutnl U tween the pie*^.», and 
tho w holi bolt* d togethu r J ins )*nd ot girder is 
railed a h iridw n h 1 m am < *mii i s me much used m 
railway vi ork s, m whxh ri k th*y ai« gSRerally of 
vvi ought non Tht Mciiai and Ilritarmia Bridges 
.ire Knuply very laigo boxed girdura Th & lathee 
gird* r is anothei form in whuh the sides are made 
feomt wliat like wooden lattice work. See Stkbkotu 
oi M Att MAUL 

GIRDLE OF VENUS (C#frm Veums), a yeiy 
remark ible animal, one of the Acalcpha) (q y ), mha* 
biting the Mediterranean, gelatinous, of a ribbon- 
like Hbaj>e, sometimes live or six feat m apparent 
it ngth by about two mchev in breadth , oltkough^ 
considered yith reference to the structure of the 
anunal, tho apparent length is really its breadth, 
and the apparent breadth its length. TTfb mouth is 


I 
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situated in the middle of the inferior edge, sad the 
stomach is imbedded in the gelatinous substance. 
The edges are fringed with cilia, by the movements 



GIRONDISTS (Fr Gmmdww), the name given 
duiing the Frenoh Revolution to the moderate 
republican party When the Legislative Assembly 
met m October 1791, the Gironde department chose 
for its representatives the advocates Vargmand* 


Girdle of Vnnis (Ctffum I ’’evens) 

of which the creature scorns to Ik propelled m the 
water It exhibits Jovily indent nit < olours by day, 
and brilliant phosphor*.*" iuo by night Its sub 
stance is so iwliuito, that a perfect specimen can 
witli difliculty be obtained 
GJ'RGEH, tho third Urges! town of Egypt, is 
situated on tin lift bank of the ”Nil«, in hit JO L’O' 
N , and long U° r >S' 11 It w is hm t hit the dis 
contented At him hikes milled ngimst Mohamnud 
All It contains light handsome mosipus, a laigc 
ba/aar, and a cotton uianiitiw torv Tht population 
is about 10,000, of whom 800 art Christians, and it 
has a commit of Catholic missionin'* — Clot Iky, 
A pn ( ii Gf nf ) alt 8in l llrptpU , i p ‘Jl 1 
GlllOHNTI See AohMFNrrrM 
GIRL, m Ilualdiy is tho term used to Minify 
the young of tin. roe m its httond y< u 

Gl'RNAR, i smi<d mount nn in Imlu of 
most romirkable input, stands m tlu ]« musiili 
of Kattywar, whuli ioims pvrt ot tin n iIim stit< 
of Gu/erat in lat ‘Jl 1 10' N , uni long 70° 42' E 
Alxivo tho mass ot luxumnt lulls md v illc \s which 
surround its base, us<s i hue sml lduk lmk of 
granite to the bright ot about 1000 h < t ibnM Hit 
sea Tho summit is broki n into vanom pc iks it 
nortbeni and south' in sides bung ncuh peipm 
duular An immense bniihlci, which sums to b< 

K nscd on oil' of tlu so him d mnn *( les, is cilled tlu 
turn Jhap, or Leap of Ihath, from its bung tisid 
by del ot' i s foi the purpose of sdi destruction 
GIRONDE a m irdime tb partment m the south 
west of Frame, is formed out of part of the old 
province ot Guiemus mil is bounded on tin \V by r 
the Bay of Biscav, on the N by the dopartuunt 
of Chart ntc lufCuu uu\ on the E by those of 
Dordogne and Lot it Garonm , and on the S by 
that of Landes It Ins an *uea ot 4H2 sqiuirt milt s, 
and a population of (>40,757 It is watered mainly 
by tjre Uaronne and the 1 lord igne, and by the 
Gironde, which is formed l>a the muon of tin so 
two rivers The surface of tho land is in general 
flat , but in fjw> c ist there are some lulls The 
climate is temperate, and except m tho Landes 
or sandy* tra» ts, which, hovvcvei oicupy nearly all 
the western half of the department, is healthy 
In the cast and north east the sod is < hielly 
calcareous. Wine, including the finest clarets, is 
the great product of the department Tho prin- 
cipal growths arc those of Lalitte, Latotir, Ch&teau- 
Margaux, Haut Bnon, Sauterne, Barsac, and the 
V ms de Grave, and the quantity produced annually 
averages 44,000,000 gallons Gram, vegetables, 
fruit, "and l\emp are alsb produced largely. On 
the west coast, on the downs or sand-lulls, there 
are extensive plantations of prae, from wh^h tuf- 
pentme, pitch, and charcoal are obtained. The 
shepherd* of the Landes traverse the sands on high ] 
stilts, and travel with them also to markets and I 
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great influence by their rhetorical talents and poll* 
tii al principles, w hich w ere derived from a rather 
ha/\ notion of Grecian republicanism. They were 
mm' cl by Bmsot’s party and the adherents of 
' Roland, as well as by several leaders of the Centre, 
Uucb as Gondoicit, Faur bet, LasovugB, Isnard, ana 
1 lldiu La Rivero, and for some time had a par 
lianieutiry majority They fust directed their 
• c Hurts against tin reactionary policy of the court, 

, and the king saw hunst If < ompelled to select the 
i more modi rati of the pirty , Roland, Dumouriez, 

1 ( lav n^re, and Seivm, to b< ministers Ultimately, 

! however, In dismiss'd them, a measure wluch led 
to the msuiiution of flic 20th luuc 1792 The 
i uic roa< hments of tin popuki", and the use of 
tin Ja»obin hadtrs, ( omptlltd the G to assume a 
coum ivntivt ittitudi , but though tbui eloquence 
still privailul in the A nimbly, tbui populauty 
, anil j>ow<r out ol «lo« wuc wholly gone, and 
[tiny wu< quit' uiub o prevent mull hideous 
I dimes is tlu Sepfuahu masmiies 1 he principal 
| things wln<h fh'_> at Um ptul to do after this — for 
| tlu y lievi i sue re t ded in n compli slung anything — 

I w« u to pi o' uk th< mistin' ut ot tin leaders of the 
I Stoluubtr massuit", t> niton, Ac , to overawo the 
mob of Tim h\ t giurd h< It it'd from all tljp 
d'putimnts ot Fi mu , to swt the kings life by 
, tin ibsuukd <t ill possible means, u;, by first 
1 anting bis d< ith md thin bv mUnrbng to appeal 
to tlu nation , md, tiniJJj, to imp aeh Maiat, who, 
in 1 in Ji mduud tin vinous sutions of Fans to 
dunaiul tliur « v pulsion iiom the assembly and 
, tlmi unstmuit Tins di mind, bitktd up as it 
w is by 170 pit i v h of aitilkry under the disposal 
of ILniiot (q v ), L ulei oi tlu sans culottes, could 
not la nsisted. Unity of the G were arrested 
on a motion of Gout bon, but the majority had 
f st ip< d to the piov mu s In the departments of Eure 
Cilvados, and all through Brittany, the peoplo rose 
in then defenu , and under the command of General 
Wunpftu, foi-med the so calk d ‘federalist’ army, 
wliu h w as to rtsuie tin republic from tho hands of 
the 1’aiisian populice Movements for the cause of 
the G took place likewise at Lyon, Marseille, and 
Boidtauv The progress of the insurrection was, 
how cut, stopp'd by the activity of the Conven- 
tion On the 20th July, the rc volution ary army 
took possession of Caen, the chief station of tlte 
insurgents, whereupon the deputies of the Conven- 
tion, at tho head of the sans-culottes, forced their" 
way into the other towns, and commenced a fearful 
r» tnbution 

On the 1st October 1793, the prisoners were 
accused before the Convention by Amar, aa the 
mouthpiece of the Committee of Public Safety, of 
conspiring against the republic with Louis XvL, 
the royalists, the Duko of Orleans, Lafayette, and 
Pitt, and it was decreed that they should be brought 
btfore tho Revolutionary Tribunal. On the 24th, 
their trial commenced. The accusers were such men 
os Chabot, Hubert, and Fabre d ’Eglantine Tbe 
G , however, defended themselves so effectually, that 
the Convention on the 30th wis obliged to come 
forwanl and decree the closing of the investigation. 
That very night, Brtasot, Vergmaud, GemkmnA 
Ducos, Fonfrhae, Loooze, Lasource, Vnhkzfi, SiUery, 
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Fauchei Dnperret, Cam, Lehardy, DuchAtel Gar- 
den, Roileau, BeauvSta, Vigfie, Dunrnt, Maumelle, 
and Antibonl, were sentenced to death, and, with 
tho exception of Valaz6, who stabbed himself on 
hearing his sentence pronounced, all pmahed by the 
guillotine, *On their way to the Place de Grfeve, in 
the true spirit of French republicanism, they sang 
the Marmllaue. Constant, Manuel, Gussy, Noel, 
Kersamt, Rabaut 8t Etienne, Boftiard, and Mazuyer, 
were likewise afterwards guillotined Biroteau, 
G range neure, Guadet, Salles and Barbaroux asec nded 
the scaffold at Bordeaux , Lidon and Chain bon, 
at Bmea , Valady, at Pfnguoux , Dech&zeau, at 
Rochelle. Rebecqm drowned himself at Marseille, 
Potion and Buret stabbed themselves, and ton 
dorcet poisoned himself Sixteen months later, after 
the fall of the Terrorists, tho outlawed numbers, 
including the G Lanjumais, Defermon, Pont£ 
coulant, Louvet, Isnard, and La Rivifcre, again 
apjieared m tho Convention A lather fluttering 
picture of the party has been drawn by Lam u tim , 
m his Ilmtoirt des On ondinn (8 vols , Paris, 1847) 

GIRONNti, GYRONNfl, GYRONNY (Latin, 
(fyruSt a circlt), terms used in Hnaldiy to mdi 
cate that the Field (q \ ) is divided into six, right, 
or more triangular portions, of drift rent tint tui es, 
the points of tho tn uigles all meeting m the irntit 
of tin shu Id ISislxt (i 2b) ohjtcts to this as j 
a vulgar mode of blazoning, and, m iq>c iking of 
the ‘paternal ensign of tin uuient muii in u oi 
Campbell,’ ho says (p 'll) tint it is ‘tompusxl 
of tlie four prmcipU paitifcion lims pirti toupf, 
traunchC, tame, wlu< h divide tin* In Id into tl^lri 
pronal segments, onlmanlv bli/omd with ns 
girony of right, or, tint sihlc ’ The tri mgh in 
dgxter chief has bom railed a Giron or Gjnm 

GI'RVAN, a se iport town and burgh of b irony, 
on the west coast of Seotlmd, is b< autifullj situ itcri 
at the mouth of thr rivtr Girvan in the iount\ of 
Ayr, and about 21 miles south west of tin town oi 
that name It is now the terminus of tho Glasgow 
and South Western Railway, md owns ronsirhr 
able tonnage m whipping The harbour has brm 
much improvid of latr, and a toiiMtlcrablt tiade 
especially in tho shipment of cosl, js eiriud on 
betwixt G and Jhlfast, from which it is distant 
about 65 irnhs The vallev of the Girvan is <>m 
of the most beautiful and best cultivated districts 
in the south west of Ayrshire, and abounds witli 
coal, lime, and ironstone The land is ot thr 
richest description Thr town is situated opj>o«it< 1 
the celebrated ‘Ailsa Craig,’ and has l>een mmh 
frequented of lafr m the siimmtr sraaon by paitirs 
in quest of sea bathing, for which the coast is 
admirably adapted Pop (1861) 7047 

GI80RS, a town of France, in the department 
of Eure, situated on the n\er Epte, miles 
north east of Evreux, and on the high-road from 
Pans to Rouen Pop 3245 Hero a battle took 
place, 10th October 1198, between the French and 
English, m which tho former were completely 
defeated. Richard 1 , who commanded the English, 
nave, as the ‘parole,’ or watchword of the day, 
Dum ct mm Droit (God and my Right), and ovei 
since, the expression has been the motto to the 
royal arms of England. 

GIHLI'NI, Gioaoto, a learned historian and 
antiquary, was bom at Milan in 1714 Ho studied 
law at the university of Padua, and received 
the degree of Doctor at an early age G devoted 
his decided antiquarian genius to researches into 
the monuments and remains of his native land , 
and after twenty year# of patient labour, he 

S ibhshed a valuable historical work, entitled 
mom concerning the Government of Milan, with 


Deeo'ipUon of tM (Sty and Mdmm Territory from 
the Early Agm These Memoirs, in 4 vein, embrace 
the period from the destruction of the Lombard 
domination, or establishment of the Franks m 
Italy, down to the opening of the 14th century. 
In three subsequent books, he descends to 1447# 
when the House of Visconti was elevated to sove- 
reign rule m Milan The work is considered by 
G ’s countrymen a master piece of learning, impar 
tmlity, and judgment Much of tho history is based 
upon the evidence of coins, seals, documents, and 
mouummtft of the various ages. Milan proudly 
recognised G ’s patriotic labour by appointing 
him state historian, and, at tho request of tho 
Empress Mina Theresa, he collected materials 
for tour additional books, with the view of bring- 
ing the work down to tho 16tli centrny Before 
achieving this design, he dual of apoplexy on 
Christmas Evo m 1780 G was distinguished 
foi active bonevohneo as well as learning Ho 
likewise cultivated with enthusiasm l>oth pootry 
and mu&n 

Gil I’Ll O PIPIT, sunmmed ‘ Romano,’ from the 
ph< e of Ins birth, was bore at Romo in 1462, and 
lx e mie om of Raphael h mo«t distinguished and 
btlovtd pupilft Hip excellence as an or< hib ct aud 
engine* r almost <qualh d hia genius as a painter G 
aasistid Kapha* 1 m the execution of several of his 
hrnst works, and b\ special rhsuo of tho great 
master lio was mtrnstid with the fomplrtiou oi all 
his imlimxhfd de* igns after his death Ho likewise 
mhontid \ gi eat portion of Raphael’s wealth. Tho i 
wmks exuut(d by G m imitation of Raphael, 1 
i Glut po wonderfully, not alone the style nncv 
chinutd, but the Hcntimcnt and spirit of tho 
oiigmal, tint m many instant e» uncertainty has 
ansen as to the hand from which they emanated, 
win It, on the t ontrai \ , tho more original creations 
of G art dc fit it lit m tlie ideal graco of hiN master, 
«ind display rithtr breidth, and powtr of treatment, 
ind boidnrftft of imagination, than pot tit .al refine- 
ment or elevation Unlike Raphael, the chief 
< \r< lh nee of G docs not lie m his conception of the 
divwt or < hiistiau, but rathei of tho classical ideal 
G died m l r )4f» 

r Jht pnn ijjiI art In ten turn) workw designed by G 
w<re cxrcijnd it Mantua, during bin lengthened 
resident t at t hr court of Duke Frederick (femzaga. 
f J'li< drain tgt^ of the marshes surrounding Mantua, 
nnd th< securing the city fioni the frequent inunda- 
tions of the rivt rs J*o an<i Mincio, nttcftt his skill as 
an engines r , wink hift genius as .in architect found 
frti He opt in Hit it storation and adornment of many 
of tie thi(*f jiublic ethficcs of Mantiu, and ospetuilly 
m the tieotion of the splendid palaco known at 
11 Palazzo thlle, wluth he also embellished with 
mythological frew oeft, and i profusion ot exquisite 
detentions Many of G ’s finest pictures passed 
into the poHscsHiou of ChnWoM 1 of England, who 

i mrehnsed, in 1620, thr celebrated flection of tho 
)ukcs of Mantui Nveral of them are now cou 
toim d m tlie Hampton < ourt Gallery f* but tho 
finest of all, a ‘Nativity’ was stiJd to Franco, and 
now adorns tho Louvre The Naples gallery of 
( ’api cl Opera possesses a Holy Family by G , called 
tlie ‘Madonna ddla Gatta, aud considered the 
g n atcBt of his pictures , it is strongly imbued with 
the Hpint and mil nonce of Raphael Tho Loggia of 
liapbatl, m the Vatu an, also tarns some fine 
frestocs executed by G , and m the Pabu»)0 
Famese there is a grand fnfc/e attnbqfed to him. 

# GIUPvGE'VO, an important trading town of 
Wallachm, m situated on the left bank of the 
Danube, directly opposite Ruatchuk, and 40 miles 
iouth-aonth-west from Bucharest, of which town 
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an island m the Danube, on which stands a 
fortified rastle Hero the Turks defeated the 
-Russians, 7th July 1854. Pop 2(>,000 
GIU'STI, Giuskppk, the most celebrated and 
popular of the modern poets and satirists of 
Italy, was born m 1809, at Pcsua, in the vicinity 
of Florence Sprang from an influential Tuscan 
family, G was early destined to tho bir, and at 
Pistoja and Lucia commenced the preliminary 
studies, which were completed at tin umvorsity of 
Pisa, where he obtained Ins degree of Doctor of 
Laws Sustained earnestness of study hi oitih to have 
formed no feature m O’s collegiate oouist, whose 
natural bent rather lnclmeel lnm to a genial parti 
upation in the. freaks and mm id pleasures of his 
companions than to tho < rudite investigation of tin 
Pandects On quitting Pisa, G van dummied at 
Florence with the eminent ulvoeate* C vpoqu idn, 
who suhseqimntly he < ame Muustei ot Justuc, and 
hero ho first attempted pocti} Lyric d compositions 
of tho romantic school, evincing both delated and 
nervous thought, were lus eaiJmst < florin hut he 
Hpeoildy comprehended that satin , not ldt aJmm, was 
his trim forte In a pre eminent dcgiee.G possesses 
tho icqumments of a gruit lyrical h itiri^t — tunc, 
clear, and biilliant, he depicts, ultimately with 
tho poignant regret of the hnmmituun, and the 
mocking laugh of the ironist, the die moiis shams 
and < onventional v u es of lus age His nnpaiti ility 1 
only lends a keener sting to hiw denunciation 71u j 
stem flagellator of tv i ants, he is no 1< sh mcmli ss 
m stigmatising those whose plivnt servility helps 
to ptHH'tuafce* tho abase im at of then u>unti\ Nor 
does lie adulate tho penpli, whose < Inmpinu In 
avowedly is, and whose folios vnd no oiisiste m u s 
he indicates with the futhlulmei ot i w it chiul 
fnend Tho writings <>t G exueued i po,m\e 
political lufluem t W lie n tin turn time* of the 
pitvss woie ignoud, and ticrdom of thought w is 
tieason, his ilauung vines in inimiscnpt wni 
throughout all Itilyiu geuei vl cnculation fuming 
the hatted of foreign ehs]K)ts, md poweilullv 
assisted in nrt paling the revolution u \ insumction 
ol 1848 Then foi the Just turn did (J cIim tid 
the pseudonym ot ‘The \nonwuous 'I use an * anil 
append his name to \ volume of versts buuing 
on tho events and aims ot the turns Vll lus 
< oinpoBitions are short pieces rail 1^ bkmislud 
with pemmahti<‘b, and wnttm m flu purest 
form of the popular Time an duhnfc The ehgant 
fanuhanty of idiom which eoustitutis one ot 
their clued ami original Unities m the* eves ot 
thei^, native^ readers, piiwints gn it dilhi ulties to 
foreigners, and still gre iter to the ti uvdatoi (» ’s 
writings are not only Italian m spirit anil wit, hut 
essentially Tuscan A lvvucnt student of Daute 
(> lnmself often reaches an ilmost I) intesqim 
sublimity in the higher outbursts ot his scorntul 
WTatli, wlulo he stauds alone jn the lighter pi tv 
of lrqauii wit In politics an enlightened and 
model ate liberal, averse dike to bureaucracy ami 
mobocrac) , G was also beloved m private hie foi 
lus social qualities, and bis loving and gentle spint 
He died m 1850, aged 41, m the dwelling of his 
attached fnend, tho Mareiuis Gmo Cappom, at 
Florence, and the throng ot citizens who followed 
him to tho grave, m tho teeth of Austnan pro- j 
luhition, attested eloquently the repute ho enjoyed 
m life His most celebrated pieces are entitled 
Sitvale^ or the History of a Boot (Italy), a mimor 
oun narration of all the misfits, ail-usage, and 
patching allotted to this unfortunate down trodden 


I He Tramc*tto % or King Log, the subject of which 
I is indicated by the title , II 2hrhaiai?di QintUa, 

! or the Weathercock’s Toast, one of Jus best pieces, 
1 dedicated to the suggestive name of Talleyrand , 
and the Dies free,* or Funeral Oration of the Em- 
jxTor Francis I The only authorised an d correct 
| e dition of his works is that published ot Florence 
j in 1852 by Lo Mourner 

I GIGSTINIA'NI, an lllustriors Italian race* to 
whuh the republics of Venice and Genoa owed 
more than one doge One of the palatial residences 
1 ot Komi was erected towaids the end of tho I6th 
f b} a ehsicndant of the family, the Marquis 
( Ji iisti mam The siti he selected ior tho palace* 
1 was i portion of the ruins of Nero’s bnths, anel 
on its completion In* enriched it with a magnificent 
priv ite gall* of pumtmgs, and a hue collection 
! of sculpture a He also foi mod a museum of anti 
1 quities, the* treasures of which were discovered on 
tho spot In 3807, tin (J family conveyed tho 
eollec turn of paintings to Fans, where they ai«p08e*d 
of tin* gi eater part by auction, and privately sold 
the run under, consisting of 170 Jim puutings, to 
tlio artist Bonne tbosi, who, in lus turn, icsold 
them to the king of Pr ia Tins fragment of the 
f imous triu siniuni Gill i, now enriches the Berlin 
Museum, and a vuy Imv of its former treasures 
me still to bo found in the Giustmiam palace at 
Koine 

(2IVET a town of 1 1 mo, ind a fortress of the 
In it rank, is situ itc d m the cb putiue lit of Aa demies, 
on botli bniks of Urn Mtiist close to the border ef 
Belgium uid 115 miles noith east of Fans The 
town consists of time. dirtnirts — Cbailemont, Oivet 
St Hilaire, mil liiv<t Notre Dame, all lying withm 
the line of till iortihi atimis It is w ell situated m 
a cominueial point ol view, is regulaily built, has 
huulsonu squuies, \ good port bairacks, a mill 
tm liosjut d md m unit u tures ot leather, for which 
(3 is t irnous of white load clav pi]>cs, sealing wax, 
and liuls lire wants, marble works, and t zinc and 
cop] u t toumlij an also tarried on Fop 4H6 

(dl OKS, a town of Frame, in the department of 
1 Bhone is sitmted on the right bank of the nvor of 
that mine, It miles south of Lvon Bottles and 
( window gl is*, ut lino extensively manufactured, 
and a ti ulc m ironstone and coal is earned on. 
Fop 8578 

GLA OIEU ih a name gn on to immense masses of 
iet, which ait foimal above the snow line, on lofty 
mount uns, and disc end into the valleys to a graitesr 
or It ss distant e often encroaching on the cultivated 
regions Iho in atonal s of the glaciers are derived 
fiom the snow whieli tails during summer as well as 
winter on the summits of high mountains Every 
fresh 1 ill ot snow adds a little to tho height of the 
mountain md, wore there no agents at work to get 
j lid of it, tho mountains would be gradually rising to 
, an inch Unite t lev ation. Avalanches and glaciers, how- 
ever, c arry the suow into warmer regions, where it 
, is reduced to water , iu the one, the snow slips from 
the steep mountain slopes, and rushes rapidly down , 
m the other, it gradually descends, and is converted 
into ice m its progress The snow r which forms the 
glacier At its origin has a very different appearance 
and consistence from the ice of which it eonsitU at 
its lower termination* The minute state of division 
of the ice, m its snow condition, and the quantity of 
air interspersed through*!**, gives it its characteristic 
white colour Two causes operate in causing this 
change into ice: $*et, pressure expels the air, by 
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bringing the partidy of the lower layers of snow 
more closely together , and second, the summer's 
heat melting the surface, the water thus obtained 
percolates through the mass beneath, and as it 
passes amongst the particles whose temperature is 
below 32* P , it increases their sue by external 
additions till the particles meet, and the whole 
becomes a solid mass. The snowy region of the 



l liner on the Alps 

glaeui is nlhd b .3 the Frcmh mine iv t < In Inigo 
glaciers, the ni vC is of gn it extent i 1 uge eju intitv 
of material bung roquutd to mite up the waste 
The n£\6 is, howevu, often conhmd to n imm 
Villens, and, is i coiisc cjm ik< , products jlIumm 
whicti soon pi nsli J he mere ise ol a glicur by 
snow falling on its •urlur tikes jtlm only tl h»\ < 
the siurn line— below ill it line, all tin iccumulibd 
’winter’s snows are bjm cdilj melted 1>\ the summcrN 
heat. Hie no of the glicur seldom «\lutats vn\ 
traces of the horizontal stiatihe ition which is found 
in the n6v6, but is generally intersected w ith voitic il 
veins ot clear blue iu 

The most re maikablc ft Atm c of glaciers w llinr 
motion It has be<n long known to fin n itncs of 
the Alps that they mou, but it ih only witlnn tin 
last few >eus tbit it has rctuved due itt« nfion 
irom lenntifu. men tin account ni thin pbstiva 
tions, and tin tluorn s b esed ujwm tin m, form out of 
the most intt resting chapter in the liiRtory <F 
glaciers Sco tin wntmgs ol Agassi/, Forbes, md 
Tyndall The continual wiste ot glaci‘ rs below thi 
snow-line, both along its surf ire ami at its e\ti< rmty, 
is ever being repaired, so that the glacier dm s not 
recede from the valley, nor decrease in depth Th it 
the materials of the reparation are not derived from 
the fall of the winters snow, and the milueme of 
the winter’s frost, is evident inasmuch as these 
additions speedily disapjiear with the it turn of tin 
summer’s heat, and m the end form but a small 
proportion of the year’s total loss. The true 
repairing agent is the motion of the glacier, which 
brings down the gkicified snow from the upper 
regions to be melted below To account for this 
motion, Charpantier sujrnosed the water whu h 
saturated the glacier m ail its parts, anil filled the 
innumerable capillary fissures, was, during night 
and during the winter, frozen, and that the well 
known and almost irresistible expansion which 
would tides place in the conversion of the water 
into ice, furnished the force necessary to move the 
glacier forwards. This theory, known as the dilcUa- 
ton timrv, was for some time adopted by Agassiz, 
but ultimately abandoned. Agassiz shewed that the 
interior of the glacier hacPa temperature of 32° F, 
and subsequent observations have shewn that the 
glacier moves more rapidly in summer than m 


winter In 1790, Be Saussnre published a second 
theory, known as the gravitation ot &hdtna theory, in 
which he supposed that the glacier moved by sliding 
down the inclined plane on which it rested, and that 
it w as Kept from adhering to its bed, and sometimes 
evm elevated bv the water melted m the contact 
ot the glacier with the naturally warmer earth, 

, While correctly attributing the motion to gravity, 

I Do Saussuro erred in considering glaciers aa con- 
tinuous uud mo j*© or less rigid solids — indeed, the 

* motion he attributes to them would, if commenced, 
j be accelerated by grav ity, ami dash the glacier from 
; its bed as an avalanche Tunupal Forbes was the 
! luthoi of the next important theory Considerable 
(attention hid m the meantime been paid to the 
1 subject by Urndu, Agassi/, and othi rs Rendu had 
’ shown that the glai ler possessed i stum fluid oi river- 

like motion, m explaining the dilltunce between 
ohseiv it ions mule by him it the centre, which 
i ‘moves mou rapidly,' and altars made at the sides, 
1*1111010 the ice is retained by the friction Against 
Jits lock) walls’ The results Imenl on Ituuiu’s 
I ohse rv itioiiH wcio eslibbshtd by tin ltpcatcd and 
ivut measurements ol Foi bes, w ho, jn the pi ogress 
of ina < xainmations, nude the further discoveries, 

I that tin Hiirlan moves more l tepidly than the ice 
. m ir tin bottom, uid tbc middle tnau the sides , 

I th it tin rate of motion is guator whore the 
id uiu bed h »s tin grcvUst inclination, nud that 
tin motion is continual m winter, while it is 
AKchrvtid in summer by the iiuiuaho of the tom 
i pa atm e ot tin air The only theory which, as it 
ippi urd to Foilws, could account for tlieno phono 
mini is thus <\pi<smd by him ‘A glacier is ail 
impuiMt Muni oi a mhc ouh body, wduch is uiged 
down ilnpcs of ice i tain inclination by the mutual 
jirt Hhurc of its puts’ This is known as the viscous 
th'anj II < t oiiMidcic d a glacier as not a crystalluio 
solid, like’ ice tianmullv fio/en in a mould, but that 
it posse ssed a p<< ulur fissured and laminated struc- 
, ture, through which w r atci eniond into its lutnusio 
, c oiuposition giving it a viscid consistence, sumlar to 
that possessed by ru u I< , homy, or tar, but differ 
mg m «b git * Professor Tyndall has published 

• anollui tluoiy, which hi designates the pressure 
thou // Uhn diflkrn little from tleat of Forlies, 

< vcipt that it dt iucm that glaeiei iu is in the least 
vih< id Hy i mini l*c r of ind< pc ndc nt observations, lie 

I t at vblmlic d the lints hint noticed by llcndn and 
i Foibus, and added the important om, that the plat© 
j of guatest motion m not m the ce*ntr« of the 
lglu.ur, but in v rune moio duply sinuous than 
J the vallc \ itself, < tossing the axis ol tin glacier at 
| e ardi point of contrary thxure— m fact, that its 
' motion jh similar to tint of a livei whose point of 
J maximum motion is not central, but deviates 
j t>wards tint side of tin v dlcy towards wlncJi the) 
river turns its convex boundary f ilns stems a 
! further corroboration of tin viscous theory, but 
j Tyndall explained it and the ot^er facts by A 
tluoiy \vhuh, while* in un taming the quarir fluid 
motion of tin glacier, de meel that this i^fitioo was 
owing to its being in a viscous condition. The 
germ of Ins theory, is li»» tells u», was derived from 
home obscrv itions and c xj>crimerLta of Faraday’s in 
18.10, who shewed, ‘that when two mote* ot ice, 
with moistened surface**, were placed m contact, 
they became cemented toge-thcr oy the froering of 
the lilm of water between tl&m, while, when tho 
icc was tadow .^2 F , and therefore dry, no effect 
of this kmel could Ik* produced. The freezing was 
also found to take place under water * By a further 
♦erics of exjKmmcnts, Tyndall found that ice at 35T 
F could bo scorn pressed mte any form, and that no 
matter how great the bruising of its particles and 
the change of its shape, it would, from this property 
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of regelation, re establish its continuous solid con- 
dition, if the particles of ice operated on were kept 
in close contact Theqe facts he applied to the 
motion of glaciers, asserting that the pressure of 
the parts of a glacier on each other, in a downward 
direction* produced by gravitation, was more powei 
ful than the attraction which held the particles of 
the ice together — that, consequently, the ice was 
ruptured, to permit the motion of the glacier, the 

} articles being, however, speedily reunited by rege 
atiou The supposed viscous condition of ice he 
believed to be refuted by the fact that, whenever 
the glacier is subjected to tension, as m passing 
ovci a cascade, it does not yu Id by stretching, but 
always by breaking, so as to form i rev asses This 
theory, equally with that of Forbes, explains the 
known phenomena of glaciers, whde the advantage 
is claimed for it of not maw mg upon our imagination 
as to a required condition of tin hi*, but, by « \pcri 
ment, exhibiting ice from known caused pioduung 
effects on the small scab similar to those produced 
m nature on the large Foibes, however, inaintnns 
( Oacunonul Papns, &c , J8f39) that all that is 
peculiar to Tyndalls tlieoiy w is included in his 
own, and that the facts discover* d and expounded 
by Faraday in 18fi() had ah cod y hum used bv lam 
as part ot his tbtory m 1S4G He says that his 
viscous theory included tho notion ‘ot in m flinty 
of minute icuts , that it dxo imbracts the substi 
tution of the finite sliding of the internally bruisid 
siufaces over one anotlnr,’ and that it includes 
* tho roconsohdation of the biumtd gl if i il substance 
into a coherent whole by pleasure acting upon m, 
softened by limninont thaw ’ 

Vrofessoi Tyndall ic mfciodiues and rt asserts tin 
gravitation theory ot 13< Suisstue as m pirt tin 
cause of the glauu s motion , but the plieiioim na 
which ho (onanhrs piodi.ud by i sluliug motion 
of tho whole ma^s ovu its but \i/ , tin pohslnmr 
and grooving ot tho lock Is low eu\ In pioduud 
by a substance whom motion is tho it suit ot i 
yielding of its paits, it that Hubstanu his sutli 
cient consistent e to retain imnly iiiibttldnl m its 
lowir smfftco portions ot jock to ut is pohsluis, 
and it caunot be doubtul tint the ia oi glam is 
has such a consistent y 

Monie of tin moit lemukible pheuonuni of 
glaciers runun to be notiud The smfiei ot tin 

f 'lacier does not long retun the puutv ot the snow 
rom whicli it is derived but is speedily loaihd 
with long ridges of debus < ilh d mot anus The 
mountains which use on either sub of the valley 
occupied by the glauer ait continually suflermg 
loss from the action of the run, disruption by 
frost, and the impulse of avalanches Hu mate 
nals thus liberated lnul tliur way to tin glam r, 
and /orm a hue of loch and rubbish on its two 
boi tiers, of greater oi less si/t dependent on tin* 
friability or corapaetmss of tin adjnent mountains 
The lateral mof'titns often reach to a ire it height, 
as much as forty or fifty feet above the level ot tin 
lacier % The whole 1 id go appears to consist e>f 
Chris, but it is really a ridgo ot ue w ith a cov tring 
of foreign materials, which, by pintciting the under 
lying ice from tho boat which they radiate and 
only partially transmit, leave the mouune as a 1001*0 
ana more elevated rid^e, w r Uile the surface of the 
glacier is speedily melting Glacier table* have a 
similar ongm. A largo and isolated mass of rock, 
resting on the glacier, protects the ice below r , and 
as the glacier molts, it leaves tho rock poised on the 
summit of ah icy column As the rays of the sun 
play on the table all day obliquely, the cuhmm Is 
gradually melted from* under the rocl^ until it Blips 
off, and .begins to form another table , while the 
unprotected column speedily melts and disappears. 


Where two glaciers unite, the trails of rock on the 
inner margins unite also, and c form a single ridge, 

1 which runs along the middle of the large trunk 
glacier, and is called, a medialjnoraine. It is evident 
that the number of the medial moraines must thus 
depend upon the number of the branch glaciers, 
and must indeed be invariably one leas. The glacier 
terminates amidst a mass of stones and d£bns, 
whi< h having been 'Carried doWn on its Burface, are 
finally deposited by its melting at its extremity, 
foimmg there a terminal moraine. Sometimes a 
glacier decreases in size, either withdrawing from 
tht valley, and leaving the terminal worame as a 
bantu waste of rocks, or melting on its super 
hues throughout its length, ana depositing its 
1 itcral moraines as a ridge of d£bna on erbhar side 
at some height above it on the mountain. The 
(Mstence of sutli colli etions of rocks is plain 
1 v idem 0 of the forma position and altitude of 
jliuers and even of tliur fonuei occurrence m 
t oimtrics where they are now unknown 

It has been stated, that wlun tho glacier is 
subjtotul to tension, the continuity of its parts is 
distroytd, aud lissures, called aeia 3 Aes t are foimed. 
In passing ovei a brow on the channel, the ice 
mvuubly yields, at fust, a deep crack is formed, 
which gradually widens until a fissure or chasm is 
produced uross tho gluuir Tiansvcrsc oievasats 
diMppcai whin the gl ir reaches a live! portion 
of its bed, the pressi bringing tin walls again 
fogdhci, the chasm < closed up Longitudinal 
acwssiH are produced when the gloat r escapes 
tioiu a ( online u (.haunt 1 , and spuadh itself over a 
widci irea 1 hi bpri idiug 01 the margins cuifc.es a 
tinsum m tlic body of tin glauei, which yiulds, and 
longitudinal iissuic-H are io nud These occasionally 
lend tin* tinniuil trout i»f a glaaei The smaller 
mugmil uevassis aie foimul fioiu tho tmaiuu of 
tin ice, pioduced l>y the normal motion of the 
glmui bang ntudid by the tuition against the 
Hub » oi its cliiuiiil Tlu motion ot the glacier 
is gi idn l11v uieliritid iiom the margin mwaids, 
i oust qiu nt 1 y tlu Inns of gr» itest tension are 
nieliutd ilovuiw irds aud tow udw the centre, more 
01 less, in jiroportion to tho ripuhty of the motion 
'1 hi titvasMs torrmd bv r the yielding of the ico are 
it light anjis to tin Inns of tension, and conse 
qucntJy point up tin glacier 

The st/uctuic is apparently tht result of 

pressure The \ tins c onsist of blue ice penetrating 
the white mass of the glaciei, aud oicur uthei in 
nieguUr directions, or pioducmg u rcgalaily lamin 
ilcd structure Tin blue vans aie portions of 
no from wlueh the air bubbles have been expelled, 
and which are consequently more compact than the 
gont ral substance of the glacier The pressure is 
exerted in three directions, producing veins which 
a iv temple muitary to the three kinds of crevasses 
which have just been noticed When tho glaciei 
passis over a level, or pci haps a gently rising 
channel, transverse vcius are formed, when it 13 
pulsed through a nai rower channel, longitudinal 
vans arc pioduecd, and the pressure at the margins 
produced by the retardation of the flow by friction 
< ttuscs the formation of marginal veins in tho lines 
of gi eatest pressure, that is, at right angles to the 
mat ginol crevasses 

Tho melting of the ice on the surface of the 
glacier produces streams, whose course ss often 
broken by crevasses, down which the water descends, 
finding egress at last through tho cavernous mouth 
at the termination of the glacier, where it issues 
after being increased by other streams, which have 
by similar channels reached the bottom, as well as 
by the melting of the ice from the contact of the 
earth. The rushing water wears a shift of greater 
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diameter than the crevasse, and this shaft often 
remains after the margins of the crevasse have 
been reunited. In the progress of the glacier, 
another crevasse intersects the bed of the stream, 
and down this the water is diverted, leaving the 
formed shaft or mouhn, as it is called The for 
saken moulin has at its base a quantity of earth 
and stones collected by the stream from the sur- 
face of the glacier, these are* gradually raised 
to the surface by the ineltmg of the glacier, and 
eventually appear as cones of debris, sometimes 
rising high on columns of ice under the same 
influences as the glacier tables 

Glaciers are not necessarily peculiar to any 
country or zone, but wherever there are mountains 
of sufficient height, it may be expected that they 
may exist In Europe, they are chit ily confined to 
the Alps and Noiway Having their origin in the 
region of perpetual snow, they reach far down into 
the valleys, the largest pushing themselves furthest 
down That of Bossous at Ciiamouni, which comes 
from the highest part of Mont Blanc, roaches a 
point 6500 feet below the snowline, when it is 
embosomed amongst luxuriant wood, and is almost 
m contact with cornfields Hooker and othors 
have described the glaciers of tlu Himalaya lie 
land and Spitzbcrgen also abound m gl unis 1 1 is iu 
such northern localitn s that the ends of the glut iuh 
resting on the waters of the ocean get broken off 
by transverse m \ assn, and floit ivi) as lctbugs 

It lias already bun noticed tint the fomur 
existence of glaciers in indicated by tin ot < m rone e 
of moraines These have been notice d in various 
localities m Walts, Englmd and Gotland Tiny 
are referred to ih« pirmel when tho Boulder HI a^ 
(q, v ) was deposited , 11 d this, with the sands and 
gravels winch art associated with it, in sonx 
tunes included under the title (rliual Dt posit* 

GLA'OIS (allied to glade m the se use of i lave n), 
in Fortification (q v ), the slope of ( arth, usually 
turted, which inclines from the cove ud w i> towards 
the eouutry Its object is to bung issulauts, as 
they approach, into i conspicuous line of fire from 
tho parapet of the fortress, and also to mask flit 
general woiks of tho place 

GLADIATOR, in \ntiquit$, fioni e/Wm*, i 
sword, was om who fought in tie an in, at tlu 
amphitheitre at Komi, md m other <itus, for 
the amusement *>£ tlu public The gl idiitors vw u | 
generally slaves, bought and trnnt d f<»i the purpov», 
by masters who made this their busmchH The 
custom is supposed to have betn borrowtd from 
the East, and to have had its oxigm in the prao 
tice of human sacrifices or that of t iking tie 
lives of captives or pmowrs of war, in honour «>f 
heroes who had dud m battle Thus, m tlu Ihnd, 
we read that Achilles sacrificed twelve Trojin 
prisoners to the manes of Ins friend Pifcroclus, and 
Virgil speaks of captives sent to Evandcr, to be 
sacrificed at the funenl of his son Pallas Tlu 
‘great custom’ of the king of Dahomey thus 
finds warrant m classic antiquity, and tlu North 
American Indians, m putting their prisoners to 
death with tortures, have only refined upon an 
ancient barbarism. 

After a time, all considerable funerals were h olein 
msed by human sacnficos, which took the form of 
combat^ in tobicb, to increase the interest of the 
spectators, the prisoners were required to sacrifice 
each other , ana as prisoners, ana afterwards other 
slaves, were kept for this purpose, they were trained 
to fight with skill and courage, to make the spec 
tacle more impressive, Tnese contests first took 
place at funeral*, but afterwards in the amphi- 
theatre , and m process of time, instead of a funeral 


nte, became a common amusement The first we 
read of iu Roman history was the show of a con- 
test of three pairs of gladiators, given by Marcus 
and Deems Brutus, on the death of their father, in 
the year of Rome 400 In the year 637, a show of 
twenty two pairs was given m tno Forum. In 547, 
the first Afnumua diverted his army at New Can* 
thage with a gladiatorial exhibition The fashion 
now rapidly mci cased Magistrates, public officers, 
candidates for tho popular suffrages, gave shows to 
tho people, which consisted chiefly of these bloody 
and generally mortal encounters. The emperor* 
oxc< edul all otlieis in the extent and magnificence 
of these cruel special les Julius Cm u gave a show 
of 320 couples Titus gave a show of gladiators, 
wild beasts, and sin fights, for 100 da^s, Trajan 
gav e i show of 123 days, m whit h 20(H) men t ought 
with and killed each other, or fought with wud- 
b( ftbts tor the amusement ot tho 70,000 Homans, 
latruians and plebeians, tho highest ladies and tho 
owest labblc , uh&cmbled iu tho Colosseum A vast 
number of slaves from all pads of the world weje 
Kept iu Home ami tnunut loi these* t xhilntions 
TJicrc wot so many at tho time of I’atihno’s rou 
spn K}, tint they were thought danguous to tho 
publn mfity, ami it wia piojwhed to distribute 
them among the distant g masons, 
i Hurts vuic made to limit the number of ghuli 
atom, uid dimmish the frequency of those shows 
( ’it c ro pi op<“« d i law , th it no m in should give one 
toi two y vrs In ton. bee oining a candidate for office 
Tin Emjicioi Augustus loibado more than two 
shows m a ve tr, <n tint one should be givtu by a 
mui worth h sa than h ilf a million »«»terce«, but 
it was difficult to icHtraiii what bad become a 
pission, ami men own bid stub eontefetH for the 
amu-i mi lit of thm gm st« nt ordinal v feasts 

The hi shows wire announced by show bills and 
pictures, like tbo pla>w ot our tlu litres The gludi 
itor«i win tr mud and sworn to fight to the death 
It tiny shewed cowardice, they wire killed with 
loifciiTi s Hit y fought it fust with wooden swot els, 
ami tlu n with ste e l Win none ot the combatants 
was dmnmd oi upon the giound, tho victor 
looked to tin iinpcro), it jmsint, oi to tho jicople, 
foi tin ei^n el o| di ith it tin y riiMfl their thumbs, 
his lift was hpind, it tiny turned tbetu down, ho 
cxiciitid the f ital rn indite A gladiator who had 
c onqui lid w is r* w ai dt d v ith i hr un b ot p dm, and 
some times with Jus freedom r l hough Hie gl ulmtorw 
,nt lirst who hints, fieemen aftuwards entered tho 
piofcssion, md * v< n knights Senatois uul knights 
fought in t hi shows of ]Si ro, and women in those 
ot bomitnu 1 he h in pel or Hornet intiue piohilutrd 
the contests ot gladiators, 3‘2*i A 0 , but they 
could not at om t tie abolished Jn the leign ot 
Hoiiori us, J i h m n bus wa nt into tlu arena to* top 
the tight, w hi u the is oph stoned him They were 
tmdly abolished by Theodora, 500 \ ji 

OLADI OLHS i genus of pLnts *d the natural 
orelir Jndur, with i tubid u jenanth, the limb of 
which is dmdid into mx uncciua 1 si gmont^ thread 
hki , mielividid stigmifl, and winged heeds The 
loots arc bulbous, tlu leaves linear oi sword draped, 
whence the nuue (Lat a little flvvordl r lhc Cape 
of Good Hope product* tho greater number of the 
known h]WLCii*s, as well as of soveral allied genera 
once included in tins A few, however, aro native* 
of other countries, and two or fhroo arc found ill 
Europe None arc British Most of the species 
Lav c flowers of great beauty , ami som* of them arc 
among the finest ornaments of our flower bonders 
and grr tn houses They are propagated either t>y 
seed or by offset bulbs , and in too former way 
many (me new varieties have been prtxlucedl Extra- 
ordinary medicinal virtues were formerly ascribed 

7*7 
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wnth his own/ refused to sanction his re-election for 
Newark. In 1847, he was ’elected M.P for the 
university of Oxford, which he has ever since con- 
tinued to represent, During a visit to Naples in 
18r>0, he was induced by curiosity to attend the tnal 
of M Poorio, who was sentenced to several years* 
imprisonment, and subjected to indignities and 
( raclties which roused the generous indignation of 
the English statesman. The dungeons of the king 
dmn of the Two Sicilies at tins period swarmed with 
political prisoners, and G , in a letter to the Earl 
of Aberdeen, madt all Europe rmg with the story of 
theu autferings and their wrongs He has Since 
advocated the cause of Italian independence m 
man)' « lorjucnt spti chts In 1851, he opposed the 
Lech mastic &1 Titles Bill, biought m by Lord J 
ilussf 11, thinking that no legislation was necessary, 
and that the act savoured of religious persecution 
Aittr it fusing an offVr to hold office under Lord 
L)crb), he lx nine Chancellor of the Exchequer m 
the coalition poimmnnt formed by the Earl of 
Aberdeen m 1SVJ When tint government fell 
before a motion m the J Joust of Commons 
for inquiring into tin at it* of the army before 
hibiistopnl, U contiuutd foi a brief period a 
uu mbu of the cabinit of Lord Palmerston, but soon 
it tired, fmm an unwillingness to consent to the 
vppomtunut of tnc Ncbistopol t ommittee. G then 
w< nt into opposition d in 18”»7 mule an eloquent 
uid damaging bpi ccl i Mr Cobdcn’s motion con 
d( miutoiy ot vSir John Bowling’s proceedings in 
Cluna, which brought about the defeat of Jx»rd 
Pdmciston, and the dissolution of parli uncut In 
1 SIS (t ngun itfusi 1 to tiki of liu* under Lord 
Dub), but const nttd to visit the Ionian Islands as 
Lord High Commission*! Fxtriordinuy In the 
second Pilnurston idumiiflti ation, he resumed tho 
post ot ( hantellor of the Exchequer In 1860, he 
<. in ltd through pail lament the commercial treaty 
with Eiaiict, which Ins lngclv nunnscd the trade 
bttwttn Hit two countin'! His liumoid scheme, 
subsequent aims lie w is suit to 1 ton w lit it i iimihmg the ropt il ot duties on many articles of 
ho distinguished himself as i student, and iftt i i gem i il consumption, tht sun j >li tic it ion of the tariff, 
w irds uitutsl hirnseJf ot (’bust ( huith Oxfoul, j an nn rt use in th< lm tune tax, md tho ilkditirm ot 
wht rc he t lost d a biilli uit t olh gt cun 1 1 by t iking j tin papir ilut\ w us strongly but unsuccessfully 
n double first class degue in 1811 lit intend opposed in the House of (’ominous. In tho Uppu 
the House of f’ommons in IS loi tin Duke ot lloust , the piper duty n'peil bill was thrown out 
Neweistli's btuough ot Scwaik II c In hi tin on fmiucial gi omuls G boldly denounced this 
j iost of Loul ot the r Jiiasur\ and ittuw nds tint | mteifcicnu with the taxing privileges of the Com 
ot Umltr Secret iry ot Stile loi flu Coloims m tin' mons ts tlu most gigantic and the most dangerous 
Peel gov cimnenfc lor i tew months m 1M4- ISO muovition that has Txiu attempted m our times * 
In 18,18, lie publislml his fust work, 7 Ac State in In 1801, he incorporated the repeal of the paper 
tOt JiclaftonH with the Chunky which gat ou is ion to duty m the fmaneiil scheme of the year, and had 
Mr Mound ly to dcscrilic him, in a < t It br ited rt \ u. w tlu sal wf u tion of witnessing the removal of the last 
of his woik is a ‘young m ui ot unbb unshod chai obstacle to the dissemination of knowledge As an 
actor, the using hope of t host btun md unbending oiatoi,(! Ins no superior among his contemporaries, 
'J tp-'tV who followtd Su Ivobeit Pul, wlult tluy while is a mister ot debate he stands unrivalled 
abhorml Ins cautious tempt rand model itt opinions. Hi'* copiousness and wealth ot diction are wonderful 
In 1811, G become Viu 1’rt unlcnt ot the Board of ) Hu possesses a voiee of great power and compass, 
Trade m tip Pctl adui mediation, and in 184 J, ' an t urn st ami persuasive intonation, a perfect 
President of the Boaid xt to lus clint, he took | l locution, and easy and expressive gestures. Best 
the merfc prominent part m thi rt vision of the tai iff j of all, Ins eloquence is animated by principle and 
ind reduction of ini]>ort duties, which reachtd their | conscience, ns well &s high intellect. G ’» pobtical 
natural dev< lopmc nt in the repeal of the Corn Law s ! opinions aic probably not yet fully developed. 
He resigned othco in February 1845, whin Sir II but it may be hoped that a magnificent career of 
Peel proposed to increase tlie endowments of tin public i is Jf ulness still lies before huu la 1858, he 
College of Maynooth, a proposal at variance with published a work on Homer and tM Homeric Aye, 
all tlie principles laid dow u by G m lus work He the leading idea of which is the strictly historical 
rejoined the ministry m December 1845, succeeding aim and character of the Horueno poems. He 
tho Eail of Derby (who refused to be a party to | assumes the personality of Homer, and tho maty 
the repeal of the Coi n Laws) as Colomol Secretary 1 ol authorship m the two great poems, and ho roads 
He rendered Sir K. Peel eloquent and effective aid j in Homer the history, politics, ethics, and theology 
in carrying the great measure of free tradg thresh of tlie Homenc age, G was elected Rector of tho 
tho House of Commons, but paid Mho penalty m university of Edinburgh in 1858. He is stall (1862) 
the W both of his office and his seat, for the then Chancellor of the Exchequer m the administration 
Duke of Newcastle, claiming to 1 do what he likad of Lord Palmerston* 


to tho bulb of Q communis, one of the European 
specie s, found as far north as Frankfort-on-the- 
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Oder Tht TTott< ntots (at tin 1 albs of some of tho 
specicH, vi huh contain i c oiisidu ibh quintity ol 
stni t h 

GLADSTONE, Inn Knur Hon Wniivv 
LwaKI, Btittsmm and oratoi, tht third mm ot 
»Sir John GluNtom, Lift of Fasqm , m Kmcir 
dmeshirc, w*as Loin, 180 *), at Lm q>ool, wiuri 
his father, ougmally of J » itli, lud won ummiice 
and woilth as i VV<st Indu nun hint Mi Can 
uirig w w a iron lie nt gu< «t at his f ithcr n house 
wlun lie visited his Live) pool constituents, md 
from tlu convcrsition ot tin guut stitumnn, < 
ivetm d lmnussioiis whnh uwi \ i dour to Ins 
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GLAGOL, GLACjOLITZA. GLAGOLITR8, 
an ancient Slavonic alphabet, principally used in 
general Roman Catholic dioceses of Istna and 
Dalmatia, m the psalms, liturgies, and offices of 
the church* Among these Illyrian adherents to the 
oominumoc' of Rome, mass is not celebrated m 
Latin, but in an ancient Slavonic dialect, written 
in this peculiar alphabet, the invention of which is 
populavfy attributed to St Jerome 'Hie use* of this 
liturgy was confirmed to the priesthood by a bull 
of Rope Innocent IV, 1248 Of the antiquity of 
this alphabet, the savants have mam tamed a groat 
variety of opinions Dobrowsky laid the iounda 
tion of a critical investigation of the subject, and 
has been followed by Kopitai, Jacob Grimm, Ivan 
Bras, &c. A Glagolitic MS of tins 1 1th i , lit King 
ing to Count Kloz, published under tin title of 
OEigolitn Ckmanus (Vienna, 1836), proves a higher 
antiquity than some had. been willing to allow 
Grimm supposes the Ulagol alphabet verj ancient, 
from its Runic chaiattcr , but rieis thinks it moie 
modern than the Kyrillick The nunc Ghgol is 
supposed by Kopitar to have been taken from the 
w ord glogolati, which froquentlj occurs m the 
bturgies, and which, though unknown to the Soivo 
Croitians, signifies in the eulisi wtual idiom, to 
apeak. < 1 lagol mehns tre>? d or apt u h 

GLAMORGANSHIRE, the most souiherh <>f 
the counties of AVales, is bounded on tin S and 
S W by tho Bnstol (hanml, on the A\ l»j tin 
county of Coermaithen, on the N b\ Jim knock, 
and on the* E by Momuouth \ica 547 464 aerch, 
pop (1851) 231 846 (1861 ) 8)7 7M The oust 

line, following the pimeipal windings, in about 60 
miles m length wid its mi gulanties m uu elm <ly in 
thf Western portion of the county md arc fount d 
by Swansea Bay and the peninsula of Gown (q \ ) 
Hie whole of th< northern district is covered with 
mountains, the highest of which, however, Llan 
gemor, is only 18.59 fett in height This district 
comprises the richest coal bed m tin kingdom The 
southern portion of the county , called tin ‘Vale of 
Glamorgan,’ forms a greit level and ih by far the 
most fertile part of .South Wales Its soil is a 
reddish clay resting on linn stone and in c \c t He ntly 
adapted for the growth of wh« it winch is line 
raised in rich and heavy crop*; r l he mountainous 
district is intern ctod by numerous and di c p v alh v s, 
affording good jwmturage for sb*»ej> and rattle, and 
is the source of many of the streams of tlic count} 
The thief rivers Are the Riunnry, the Taff, tho 
Neath, anel the Tawe , all ot them running south 
ward from the mountains into tin Bristol Channel 
Besides coal, anthracite or atom coal and coking 
coal, with iron stone and lead, arc found in grtftin 
or less quantity I he ironworks at Merthyr 
Tydvil are probably the most extensive ui the* 
world, and there are many other* of scarcely loss 
importance throughout tuc comity At Neath 
hud Swansea are large eoppfr smelting works, to 
which ore is brought from *>outh America, and even 
from Australia Lead and tin ores an also brought 
from considerable distances to this county to Ik 
smelted. Wheat, barley, oats, and potatoes arc 
the chief crops raised, and butter and cheese ore 
largely produced and exported The count} of G 
returns two members to the House of Commons 
Originally included in the territory of the Silures, 
and afterwards (under the Romans) w that of 
Britannia Secanda, and possessing some interesting 
Roman remains, the distract of G , about the close 
of the Ilth 0,, fett into Hie hands of the Anglo 
Norman borons, and Mjsequenfcly became, through 
marriage, a possession of wife Luke of Gloucester, 
afterwards Richard HL The county contains 
many memorials of tan middle ages, in its mined 


castles and religious houses. Of those, Oystermouth 
Castle, a hold and noble ruin overlooking Swan- 
sea Bay, Caerphilly Castle, and Alaruam Abbey, 
may be taken as pen haps the finest remaining 
specimens 

GLAN CE (Oei G/a«:), a term often applied in ' 
popular language, and also l>y inmcrAlogist*, to a 
numerous ordti or family of nuncrals,of which Galma 
(q \ ) or Lead Q may be regarded as a tyiH* All of 
them an uu tallw , and many of them art* know n by 
names indicating tin. metal which is their pnmipal 
constitui nt, ns Lind <2 , Sdm (2 , Jftamuth (/,&, c In 
those and many othei spmis, the nulal is combined 
with bulplmi, so that the mineral ih a milphuret, 
but then an also numerous bjk.ks of (5 m which 
sulphur ih not prrsent, but selenium, a rseiuc, or 
tellurium tak*n itn place In some KuhIh also, two 
or inou medils are pi i Hint instead of om, m coin 
biuition without* oi othei of tlienc non metvlhc or 
si mi met din hubstanccs Thus, Goht (2 , or Sil 
7 atttitf < ounihN oi gold and silvu m combumtion 
w i tli tilluniini it occiuh m Mini m potphvry, in 
Trans} h mu md i * wrought ioi tin sake of both 
tin pn cions tih t ils w hu h it i ont huh Sevei il kinds 
oi G in* vtiy \ duible on* jih Laid (2 ot Gu/did, 

( \>pyt r f i ot Huh titfnti, ami .S thn (2 or Attfmtite 
Mtlmugh imm i llogistn have udopUd tlic names 
J’ttulfs, (Jaim ana Jin mh is names of ordoro or 
families the lnmts and distinction* of those groups 
ate not will mat kid Ml kinds of G arc fused 
without nuuh diflu ult} by the blowpijK r l ht v y are 
also soluble in m id ( 

(.BANC 1* COAL S( r Amhua-CITK and Coai. 

G LA'NDFRS wvm il mn ant diat aso ot the equine 
spun*, char utciistd In flit app< arant e withm the 
nostrils of little holts ot ul< ( r«, i* inaikftblc for their 
rugired, uiflanu d, undi mum d ( clges, the lr discharge 
nt «tK ky, prci nisb, unlu althy pus, the ir tendency to 
spriad, and thin n ‘ uh1.uk ( of tnntmcnt. Tlio 
blood of glmdcroim subjects is deficient in rod 
globules font un* m (YusH of albunifu and fibiino, 
and in tins vitntid and det< noi ittd state is mado- 
qu ii( propul} to nouimh the bod\, which cojihc- 
qiu ntlv Ih < onus vv»ak and w awtrd . JBho mucous 
no mbraiK s r< aBo nut ibh uud b|Hhr nourished , 
tin k is cons qu< ntly nnpuM d r< ajnrotiorl, on obsti- 
n ih cliokin * tough and r» I ix< d bowel* The lym 
]»hatic glsuds and v ism Is 1m<oitk inflamed, ana in 
their swollen siatr t»a> b» distinctly felt about tho 
throat and uinhrwvtb the jaws, and also m the 
liuib", whcio they Ih qm ntly run on to uh oration, 
constituting briny (<( \ ) Giambis is produced 
by my < ansc vvhuli intdfeies with the jmritv or 
mtignty of tin lioisi ’h blood, or ptodures a deto 
ric^ratcd or dipimd stite ot his system It has 
Ikcii ftfqucnbly d(v»lof»o(l m healthy ammals^by 
their bn ithing for a short turn a cJomp impum 
atrnoRplu re , and cases of thn eort wen* thuB pro 
eluccd unoii <r *t Uu he>rsc i of several # our e'avalry 
re gnnrntH, whilst Ixmg ti an sported m badly con 
striu ted, oven row eli d v c wu Is to tin ( ’runca 4n 1854 
GonfiiKci, n\« reminded, baelly ventdaW stables are 
almost cejually inpinous, f<*r the} prevent the perfect 
aeration of the blood, and the prompt removal of 
its organic impurities Bad fee dmg, hard work, and 
biu h rediu ing disease s as dialwtcB and influenza, 
also rink amongst the cause * of glipidcr* A small 
portion of the mwul disehargc from a glandcred 
horse coining m contact with the abraded skin of 
man, communicate* the loathsome and fgtal diScaM 
from which no man} attendants of horses hare died, 
aril government by the a< 2 t Viet* Iff and 17* of date 
14th August very properly compels the imme- 
diate destruction of every glandcred noroe. * Whilst 
oxen and dogs are exempt from it, donkeys suffer 

ISO 
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generally in the acute form, often dying in eight or 
ten days. Hones frequently have it m a chronic 
form, and if well fed and managed, sometimes live 
and work for years In the old coaching dam some 
stages were known to Ikj worked by a gWidered 
team, but no annual with glanderous ulccis or dia 
charge should on any account he preserved, for, 
besides being perfectly incurable, the fatal disease 
is communicable not only to healthy hoises, but also 
to human beings 

GLANDS are di\idcd by anatomists into two 
great classes, viz , true secreting glands and ductless 
glands 

The first class constitute hp<»i i il organs wlut h ore 
destined for the production <>f the tlucf sccrctioiiB , 
as, for example, th< 1 u hrv m il, mammary, and sail 
vary glands, the In or, puureas, kidiuys, &c , while 
the suprarenal cap*ml< h, the «pU< n, the thymus, and 
the thyroid belong to the second class 

An oidinriry minting 
gland consists ol an 
nggrt gat i on of folhcli s, 
nil of which open into a 
common duct, by which 
the glandultu pmduit is 
(liHchugcd Tin follicles 
contain m tlicir interior 
('ills {({ v ), which ire 
the active i vents m the 
8C(ieting pi ex c ss , whilo 
then c xtuioi is sin- 
Vig 1 -Lolml. of Parotid Jonmlorlby i«.l»,.ikof 
Ghnd of »« Infunt « *]’•» Wien fiom w msi 
T an <1 with i..or<un, iuul t <>ntt nts the matimU of 
niftpiiincdW) iliamuUn Reaction u extracted 
r l he simplest ioim of 
a gland is the* inversion of the surf i< c ol a set rc ting 
memhnno mlo folluhs, whuli diHiUaij." the ir eon 
tents upon it by separate mouths Of this we 
have example h m the gastric fluids uni follicles 
of Lielx rklilin described and ii^uied m the utiele 
DlMMdON Or Caipcntei very well exhibits tin 
comineucemcmt of the pro 'i< sane eoinpheation 
which is ohaeivcd 111 most of tho glmduUi stmc 
tures occurring m man and the lugln i annual* m the 
aecompmymg diagiaiu (tig *2), wlieic A lcpiescuU .a 




portion of the proven tnculiw of a falcon, in which 
follicles formed l>y simple inversion txour, while B 
represents a gastnc gland from the middle of the* 
human stomach, one! 0 a «till more complicated 
form, produced by the follicles doubliug upon thorn 
selves, taken from near the pylorus 
The nrticulata (for example, insects) present glan- 
dular structures which can do unrav oiled much easier 
than the glands of vertebrate animals, and the 
forms, in ali of which a large amount of secreting 
surface is presented in comparatively little^spacOjUre 
often very graceful In the accompanying group 
(fic 3V, the brat two represent different forms of 
salivary glands, the third m a reproductive gland, 


while the fourth and fifth are glands yielding the 
aend matter which some insects secrete 



Fig 1 

1, part of the. wrilnarv ^land of Ni]>a OMncrca cafter Ramdohr) j 
1? hullvnrj mam lot ( Uadi Orinl (after hucoow) , % teaiea of 
SraphyluiDH MnxiUoru* 4 e< rr« ting gland of Chlvnltu 
VoluLinua 1 Botrctlng n<l «f Calathuv l ulrlpei 

To understand tin shnirtmo of a complex gland 
like the live i or kidm \ , it must lx followed from the 
simplest ft>i in in who It it is known to occur through 
its vanoiu dunes ot compile it ion In this way 
the* liver may Iw trued, from the lowest molluscs 
(vvheic it exists ns simple follicle b, lodged in the 
wills of tin slum uh, and pouring their product into 
its cavitv by separate oritucs) up to man, m whom 
it is an oigan ot c\tumt intnc u v, and similarly m 
the caily lu'lal «*t itn of the higher amiinls, the hver 
an l either scenting organs more or leas resemble 



Iig 4 - Mammary Gland of Ormthorhynchus 

the persistent st ite of those parts m animals lower 
m the amra.al Sv,alc In the same way, the Mammary 
Glind (q \ ), which is a structure of considerable 
( omplexity in the higher mammals, presents a very 
simple arrangement in the lowest type of this class, 
the ormfchorhymchiis, being merely a cluster of cnecal 
follie U «i ca< h of which discharges its contents by its 
own on fie a 

borne times a gland has several duets (as, for 
example, the lachrymal gland\ but, as a general 
rule, the most important glands have only a single 
canal, formed by the union of the individual ducts, 
which conveys away the product of the secreting 
action of the whole mass. 4 

Whatever be the complexity m the general 
arrangement of the elements of a gland m the 
higher animals, these elements are always found 
to resolve themselves into follicles or tubmi> which 
enclose the true secreting cells. 

The second doss of glands resemble the secreting 
glands m external conformation, and in the posses- 
sion of a solid parenChymotous tissue, but differ 
from them m the absence of a duet or opening for 
the removal of the products of secretion, and indeed. 
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except m the case of the thymus no material 
resembling a secret^, product is yielded by any of 
them. In all of them, the tissue mainly consists of 
cells and nuclei, 'With a groat abundance of blood 
vessels. They may i«obaoly be regarded as append 
ages to the vascular system , and from the absence of 
any excretory duct, thtey have received the name 
of vascular ductless glands. 

The Lymphatic Glands belong to a different class 
of structures, and yill be described m the article on 
the Lymphatic System 

GLANDS, Diseases op lhe lymphatic glands 
are subject to enlargement from acute inflammation 
and abscess, usually in consequence of irritation of 
the part from which their lymphatics spring, as in 
the case of scarlet fever, in whn h the glands of the 
throat are affected , in gonorrhoea, the glands of the 
groin, Ac The treatment of siu h abscesses 1 m longs 
to the ordinary principles of surgery See A use kss 
A much more tioublesome aflection of the glands is 
the alow, comparatively pamlesa, at first dense solid 
swelling which thej undergo in Scrofula (q \ ) which 
tends very slow , if at all, to Mippur ition and some 
times icniaim lor years In SNvpbdis (q v ) ami 
Cancer (q v ), there arc also tidug<nu nts of the 
lymphatic glands S< roiulous oi tubuculir dis«aao 
of the mtsontuic glands m childnn constitutes 
JTtbts mosentenca (q \ ) The Lug* r glands, as the 
Liver, Kidnej, Tam re as, Spleen, Thvroid, rbymu-*, 
Testicle, and < ven tin Titutuv Glind, hive ill 
their special diseases, wdmh will b ,x nottml, no fu 
as neussaij, m ti eating of tln.be 01 in-s 

GLA'NVILLE The eulusttn itis< on the laws 
of England, 'htutalm di Lti/ihui (t < ousu^udunhus 
Anijhcr, is written b\ (ilimille Of this woik, 
rt ofessor Ilobtrtacm soys {ll at of Chaib* 1 ) tbit 
it is supposed to have beui the firrt umhrtikpig of 
the kmd in an} country in Europe It was com 
posed about 1181 I In mthor is lu rally suppnM el 
to lia\c l>oen Kaimlphus <lc G , elm f justice m the 
reign of Henry II Sir Matthew Hale, while he 
admits tht date of the work to line* been in tin 
reign of that monarch, apjw aia to hesitate to asm 1 m* 
the authorship to tin chu f justice 1 old Camplx II 
{Lues of tJu ChirJ Junius*, i 25) run irks that G , 
m some points, is still of authority, ‘ and ni i> 
be perused with advantage by all who take au 
interest m our legal antiquities This mthor in to 
bo couaulered the fetlun of English jurisprudent ( 
Braoton, who writes in the following century, is 
more ineth*»dic d, but he draws laigdy from the 
Homan civil law-, ami ir often rathe i spuulatno , 
while Glanvilk actually <1< tails to u« the practice of 
the Aula Ilegis in which be presided furnishes us 
with a copious sujqrfy of pncedenU of writs anel 
other procedure then in use, and explains with much 
precision the distinction and pubtiltien of the syiitem 
which, m the fifth Borman rugu, had nearly sujm r- 
seded the simple juridical institutions of om Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors/ This woik was first printed in 
the year 1654 , at the instance of Sir W Stanford, a 
judge of the Common Pleas The treatise of G 
closely resembles the Scottish Itegiam Majestatem 
(q v) ‘The lattei,’ says Coke [ImL i\ 346 ), 
‘doth in substance agree with our Glanvillc, and 
most commonly de vain m verbum, and many tunes 
our Ghumlle xs cited therein by special name * A 
dispute has arisen, in consequence of this close 
Similarity, as to which country shall claim the honour 
of producing the original work. Mr Erskine does 
not hesitate to claim the distinction for Scotland, 
but Lord Stair, following the opinio**- of Craig, 
frankly adapts ‘ that' thus** books, called Regxam 
MnjtdcUem> are ho pari? of our law, but were com 
piled for the customs of England, in thirteen books, 


by the Earl of Chester, and by some unknown and 
inconsiderate hand stolen thence, and resardnato in 
those four books which pass amongst 114’ [Stair, 
h 1, a 10) 

GLA'RUS, a canton in the northeast of Switzer- 
land, is triangular m shape, and is bounded on 
tlio N E by tho canton of St Gall, on the 8 -E. 
by that of tho Orisons, and on tho W* by those 
01 S* hwy U and I T ri It has an area of 202 square 
miles, and m 1 8t>0, it had 33,459 mhabitants, of whom 
58 (>b wore Catholics, the otheis almost all Calvuuats. 
Tho surface in mmiutainous, the highest peak 
being tha.t of 1 odibeig or Dodibcrg iu the south 
vi tat, whi<h retches a height of 11 880 foot From 
flu foot of Hu* mountain, tho Linth, tho chief 
uvci, liviws 1101 th 1101 tb cost, through the middle 
01 the canton, aud empties itsdt into tho Lake of 
■\\ allenstadt Tho prmcipwl valleys, after that of 
tho Lmth, aie tin Sunfthd and the Klontlml, both 
formed bv tiihulau* f. of thr Linth The climate is 
mtv seven, uid only one tilth of the land is arable. 
'I his taiitoii, m wlmh the t ruling of lattlo was 
fniinwly Hit mam pursuit of tlni inhabitants, is now 
an important ni uiut u luring district The principal 
nun uf k tines are cotton, woollen, mind in, and sdlA 
goods and pajn r and slates Grett part of tho 
111 uiiutac tm es tr* ixpoittd to the Kant, to North 
\ui( 1 , Ann tun, and Cluiu The green eheeso 
< dhsl Sdulvi^u, which is wholly made hero, and 
other agi icullm il jncrtlmts, ue exported In nono 
ol tht Nw ins tantouH dm a tho population bo slowly 
nun is* un jn tint oi 01 11 hh '1 lie oh| homely 
in iiiiion and many * m 11 of the customs of onti- 
quit\, at ill pr* vail among tho people lu the 
1 irh< st ( « was n (koned Bouirtuues »h a part 

of ivlmtia, Norm turns ns a pait oi Swabia, and was 
jMoplid l>v (finnan Bottlers Aftu various changes, 
rt pissed into tin* possession <»f tho Dukes of 
Austn 1 , but nltini itely b* c un d its nub pi ndciicc by 
the victories oi JSaftls 111 1352 ui(l 1188, whrn it 
joined tin Swiss < oiifcdt rition 'Ilio clml tow-n 18 
(jhrus, vmUi a Jugo Ciothu chinch whnh Nerves 
l»otli tor <* d Indus and Tiotestunts and in which 
Zwinc-li v' is jiirson from 1505 to 151 0 Top 4082 

(JiA'tiGOW, the luduMm) nutropohs of Scot 
laud, is ait* 1 Lorn Imi, on< of the largest and most 
impodant cities ju tin kingdom It w Bitiitttcd on 
the C iyd« , m the Jowcrwaid of Lauarkslme, and 
oieiipn*. ihieily the nortli bid« of tho rivet, but has 
1 ng* uid populous subuibN on tho south side Tho 
‘river is rrojsul l»y thm Ht*>m bridges, two of which 
ar« of gramt* , me vmiing 00 fiit ju briadth over 
tin pirijatrf, indimuh idnmed for then light and 
grao ful aicintK * tun , and by two suapi union m idges 
ior foot pasw ng« rs, t a* h oi a singh* bpan Below 
the bridgt s, then ire ft rry boats pl> mg at all hqprH 

The ground upon who h G jb biult w, for the 
most part, hv*J, but in tin north ami northwest 
districts, then oig tniuiidt rablc tlevn^ionp Owiug 
to tb* number 01 cotton fu torus, chemical w 01 k«, 
foundru s, ami work hhops of all kindu, ^Ire < ity 
lias a stmn w hat clingy and smoky aspect , whdo 
mau> of tho Bticets are contumally thronged with 
m&engerw, and noisy with eartB, cabs, arid oinm 
>usts In other respects, it has many attractions. 
T 1 k‘ houses facing the nvor stand well back, leaving 
ftp tcious tliorouchfaxt s on each side, and affording 
full and noble vuvvs of the bridge®, of several hand- 
Rome Rtroet ranges and public buildings, and of tho 
harlsmr with its steaming funnels and forest# of 
msd « Most of the leading streets nth fmm Asst 
uJ cst, iiarallel with the nver, and almost all the 
streets, &ceptv*n the oldest parts of the city, are 
laid off in straight lines. The homes are generally 
lofty, and built of freestone, the doors of each 
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tem mcnt bung usually occupied by separate families, and the introduction of the cotton manufacture, 
entering by a common stair In the fashionable opened up new paths to opulence Calico-printing, 
quarters, what aie called * self contained* houses turkey red dyeing, beer breynng, and other branches 
prevail G luw comparatively fen squares or other followed, and with the* rapid expansion oF the 
open spaoos , hut it has time public parks —two iron trade, including machine making and steam 
of thorn of gloat exteut, and too third of great boat building, the city ha® attained its present 
beauty -nanvly the Grtoi ( 1 40 acres), occupying nngurtude Among its thousand chimney-stalks, 
the level next the Clydi at the cast end Queen’s there is one of 400 and one of 450 feet, being the 
Park (upwards of 100 aorta), finely situated on a highest m the British dominions. Hie latter carries 
rising ground to the south , and k<lvingro\c (40 I aloifc the noxious vapotirB of St JRollox, the largest 
ucicb), rounding the face* of a lull crowned with I chemical woiks m the world, covering 12 acres of 
noble terraces, und sloping down to the Kelvin, at ‘ giouwl and employing upwards of KICK) men. 
the west end The <ity is ibout ihito miles in | In all that relates to lighting, paving, sewerage, 
Icngtli from east to west, and is about ught imh * \ ami the like, G deserves laudatory mention The 
in t ircumfertiK e < it v in governed by a loid provost, 8 bailies, and 

G had its lust nut It us m the trihedral, ami 111 coiitk illors, to whom are added the dean of guild 
afterwards in tin university, both in tin north fmni the Merchants’, and the deacon conrenerlrom 
east part of thf city -tin formoi on a ht ight ou the Ti odes' House The sheriff and four sheriff 
the banks of the Mohndmir htiemn which inns substitutes exercise within the city a coordinate 
between the old burying pound ami a shop lotky juusdittion with the magistiates, and preside over 
eminence totmcily known as the Pu Paik, but v incus civil and criminal courts Much of the 
now tr tnsfoT mul into the JScuopohs i motion fepiut which characterises the manufacturing and 
cemetery, studded and crowned with monuments commercial afburs of G li is been earned luto its 
It is fiom thin lavmc that tin n line <r is sup miinu ijial vn mgcmuit* Coiporattou halls, com 
posed to have been derived, etymologists ] Hole g pnsing t valuable gallery of puntings, have beeu 
to tmd in it two Otitic winds signifying a ‘ J>ok sec und for the citizens, public Turks have been 
Glen* St Keiitigcrn oi St Mungo, founded a pouhased at great cost, and lanl out m a style 
bishopric on the bulks of tin Mole ml mar about «»t unsurpassed bcautv and a supply of water 
560, but for more than live hundred yt us after h is Kan introduced cun Loch K ririne at the 

waids, tho history ol the plui is a blank About bountiful nit<* of 21,0 000 gallons a day (3 has 

the year 1115, i)a\id, pi met ol t'umhui ( ittu 20,2(>0 mustered vot i-., and ■sends two members 
wards king of {Scotland), rcstoud tin hit and to puli uncut 

appointed his preceptor, lolui, to tin bishnmic, Many of tho public buildings deserve notice 
who laid the foundations oi i t rihcelral winch Tho c ithedi il, wliw h 1» vs littly been restoied and 

was icpluct d by the pic suit pile, ioimde d b\ Bishop the v indows unichtd with stained glass, chiefly 

Jocclm m 1181 In 1100 King Williun the Lion fiom Munich, is one of the finest hirst Pointed 
erected G into x InugU, with tin pmihgc ol an i hutches in tin* kingdom The Koy vl Exelnn^*, 
annual fail , but foi a c ntuiy and i half lat i,it m Qpeen istiict, stwril of the banks, and many 
continued vn lnsigmlu vnt town of not nmu than oi the clnirehei, likewise present fine specimens 
13(X) inhabitants In 1 bT>, Bishop Uac built the of archite c tuic in i variety of styles G has 
first stone bridge ncioss tin ( lyd* , md in 1151, time equestrian statue's, one of William III at 
Bishop Turnbull established the nnivi isity v having tin Cross, inothei of the Luke of Wellington in 
obtained a bull for th it pin post fiom Pope Nicholas Iront ot the Koval Exchange and the third of 
V Tho latter event give t consult nblc impetus Qmen Victom. in St Ann ml Place The lost two 
to the i dace* , yet, in 1550, G only linked eleventh Ait b\ Marochcfti In the Giccn then ls an obelisk, 
in unpoitauce among tho towns e>t Scotland 114 bet high, to Nelson forming a conspicuous 

The e ity as it now exists is almost wholly modem, object in the landsoipe 'fins tajl structure, which 
having quintupled m clime nsums during the lost 60 stvnels quite almu, lias been twice struck by 
years This immense giowth lies main fiom its lightnm., once in 1810, and again in 1861 In 
situation m the midst of i distiu t abounding m coal Gtoigo’s Squait* there art a column surmounted 
anel iron, and from the* fieibties ittoulul b\ the* by v statin ot 8ir Walter Scott, a fine statue of 
Clyde foi tlit* cultivation of a vvoi Id wide commerce Sir John Moore, by Vluxman , a statue of James 
At the* same time, it must be admitte*d tlivt much Watt, in a sitting posture, by Obantrey , and a 

of its prosperity is dm to loc ■*! ingenuity and statue ot Sir llolurt Peel, by John Mossman. A 

enterprise It was hen tint 1 inn s W'lrit, m 1765, marble statue of Pitt, by Flaxman, has lately been 
made hue memorahlc unpiovt matt on the ste un lcmovcd from the old town hall at the Cross to 
on jane, it was line that lbnrv he 1J in 1M2 lust the) new Corporation Galleries, Saucluehall Street 
(m the old woihl) elemonduvt* d the prat tn ibilitv of ChmUblo institutions and benevolent societies 
steam navigation On tin* widening and deepening abound, and zealous and successful efforts have 
of tho river, as to lender it navigvbli bv r vessels lately been made to provide cheap and innocent 

of 2000 tons burden, an moi inous sum has been aunist inents for tho w orking classes. There are 

expended Tho huihour of Port Ihimias cm tin two theatres, two museums, and numerous halls in 
Foith ami Clyde* ( anal, situ v(«I on the high which soir&s aud concerts aio held almost nightly 
ground north ot the eity, has likewise* afford* d during winter The wealthier inhabitants migrate 
facilities to its commerce llio mtei prising spirit to the coast in shoals during the summer, and cheap 
of the inhabitants licq.an to innmtcst itself during Saturday excursions by n\er and rail ore exten- 
thc 17th century Sugar refining, the distillation of siwly taken advantage of by the working classes, 
spirits from molasses, and the manufacture of soap, To the north w r est of the city is a bo tame garden of 
were among their oailm industries. The opening about 40 acres, which is thrown open every sum- 
up of tho Amoucan colonies to Scot* h t nterpnse mer, during the fair holidays, at a merely nominal 
alter the yntou gave an immense maeaae to its chaige In the fair week of July 1861 , the number 
commerce. G becamo the chief emporium of the of visitors to the garden, amounted to 17,344 
tobaceo trade, and its Yirpmau merchant^ formed a Besides the Necropolis, there are several other 
local aristocracy, remarkable forwedkh aud hauteur garden cemeteries in Che vicinity, of which Sight - 
This tr/ule was ait length paralysed by the American hill, occupying a northern elevation, is the most 
war, but sugar cultivation m the West Indies, picturesque. 


< 
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G has thre* daily, *qd upwards of a dozen weekly 
newspapers It Las 175 churches and chapels, 
viz. Established Church, 40 / Free Church, 43 ; 
United Presbylsenan, 37 , Roman Catholic, 12 \ Inde- 
pendent, 9 i Baptist, 7 , Episcopalian, 5 ; Reformed 
Presbyterian, 4, other bodies, 18 In 1801, the 
population was 83,769 , in 1861, it amounted to 
446,639, and it is now estimated at nearly lulf a 
miRion. 

GLASGOW, Tfrr Umvprstty oi., was founded 
in 1451 by Bishop Turnbull, who pionired a bull 
of ratiti cation from Pope Nicholas V In 14b0, 
James first Lord Hamilton, endowed a college 
on the site of the present buildings, the older 
f tortious of which were erected between K>32 and 
1636 During the sfconny times of the Reformation, 
the university was well nigh destroyed Queen 
Mary exerted herself to lcstou the tottaiug 
institution she bestowed on it the liiuiao and 
kirk of the Preaching Friars, with 1> acus of 
adjacent ground. In 1777, James VT endowed it 
wnth tho rectory and vicaiagc of the parish of 
Govon, and grinted a new chartu, which still 
continues m force The professorate wlucli was 
origin illy limited, gradually men isid with tin 
intellectual necessities of the times md the advancc- 
ment of learning and senna 

Ch<iin> t Ofiut J)rf/ir(<i flic »>fh<< Ik an is 

of the university ionsisf» ot Ghamcllor Rector, 
Principal mil Dim ot tiudtnb Tin, ('huncllor, 
holds Ins otljie for liti md up to tin pre >a»t turn 
h is bean eh etc d b> tbc si n iti hut tin m \t md all 
futuie elutions will tike place by the um vanity 
council, as in 1 dmbuigh l mursity , tin Rutor 
w elected tin nm illy by tin matin ulatt cl stude nts, 
who an divided icconling to them piece oi Imlli 
into four nations -Ulothana (Lamu kshm ), Ttunn 
foUhana (Scotland north oi the Forth), Jtothbrunui 
(Buteshire, Ri nfrewshirc and \ y inline), Lcmdowm/u/ 
(all other places) The Dean of bocultion is elec t» d 
annually by the si mite The duties of Chimellor 
aud Itutoi are chiefly lumoraiy r I he churs in 
Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Logic, Natural Philo 
sophy, Morel Philosophy, LnglitjJi Lm/uige md 
Literature, Anatomy, Physiology, Materu Alt die i, 
Practice of Physic Natuial History, Chemist!} , 
Clinical Surgciy and Aledicuic, Midwife rv, Rot mv, 
Hurgery, Oriental languages, Divinity, (lunch 
Hiatorv, Bibln ul Criticism, Ci\il L-i*>,Convi y inc mg, 
Civil Engineering, and Pnctnal Astronomy Tin 
degrees gianted m Master of Arts, Doctor of 
Medicine MiutUrni Surgt ry , Bache loi of Divjmtv, 
Doctor of Divinity, Doctor of Luu% and Bachelor 
of Laws, the list three being honoiary degrees 
The ceremony of graduation was of old conducted 
with no little pomp through all its st ige % from its 
beginning in what was called 4 tlu Block Stour 
Examination/ to its dost in the aet of ‘ l^aureation’ 

( ui the College Hall, or one of the city churclu s. 
The number of matriculated students now averages 
about 1*200 , tin v reside outside tho college w alls 
and those in attendance on classes m the faculty 
of Arte wear scarlet gowns 

Burmrie* and Exhibition* The Senates Acadc- 
micus has m its gilt about 10 bursarn a, and the 
funds attached to several of these are applicable to 
from four to six students their yearly values range 
from £6 to £50, and some may be held for a period 
of four years. The Oxford Exhibition — In 1677, 
John Shell, a native of Ay mb no, afterwards oi 
TJ fife ton In Warwickshire, presented the university 
with an endowment, consisting of a lauded estate, 
lor the purpose of supporting at Balhol College, 
Oxford, ten students who*had previously studied 
at Glasgow. *Tba property was let in 1809 an a 
lease of 21 years, at a a annual rental of £1500, 


aud the ten exhibitioners received £133, 6a Sti 
per annum each, 

Ltbi arte*, Mitman*, <fr, — The library was founded 
prior to tho Reformation, aud now contains about 
103,000 volumes It n supported from the interest of 
sums bequeathed bv iiulmduala, from graduation 
fees, and trom contributions of students. Subsidiary 
hbroru s aie attached to scveial of the classes, the 
books being selected with a view to the subjects 
! treated of in o n h class fn July 1781, tho cole- 
I brited l)r William Hunter of London framed a 
I will, haviug to the nruieitnl and piofcasors of tho 
[ university Ins splendid collection of coins, medals, 
and an itoiuu a! preparations , and for the aocom 
modatiou and eonsavation of tin at , a building was 
j cm fad in JK04 willim the college precincts at a 
cost of 112 000 r lhe university also jkvsscsbc** an 
obseivatoiv and a hot um il garden, and several of 
the piof«H'*ors have collections of apparatus attached 
to tneir classm lllustlitivc of tno eomscs theue 
dohveie d 

i r mount Pi of* \ and Student * t ‘Among the 
nun of onunt m < who h m t night or studjpd m tho 
'university in Bishop William Elphinstone, John 
Mii]oi, lohn SpottiHw oode, Andrew Med villc, James 
McImIIi, Robe it Boyd of Ttocbng, John Gtunerou, 
/aihuy Boyd, R obi it Budlic , lames Dalrymplo, 
Inst \ iMdiuit of Stan , GiJbeit Burnet, bishop of 
Silmbuiv, Dr John Dougins, bishop ot Sahsbmy , 
Dr Rob* it Snnsoii, lianas Hut<Jv**on, Dr William 
Huntci Dr lanus Mooi, Di Adam Smith, Dr 
(homes Rad, Dr Wilhiin ( ulkn, Dt Joacpb 
Black Di MatHo w Bail In , Professor Job* Miller, 
Thom is Thomson, Pranas letlny, John Gibson 
Lock halt Sn William H imilfam 

GLASS, fiom tin Ti ijl ( nr (Lut f flatten ), ice, 

I which it ic >c mbits in ita transparency Glass is 
cHsentully a combination of silica with bdiiio alkali 
or alkaline uirth, Mich ah lime, btrytes, &,e Gone 
ially spiakine it irt umlerstotid to be a wlicate of 
Mull nr a * animation ot Kihci or Hint with ono 
or mon of tlu Hilts of sodium, with tho addition. 
t fur biuni piu poses ot c a lain motilhc ovule h ana 
othc r t uliHtain f s 

, J/ofonj r J lie invention ot glass dates from tho 
c u lie st ant puty md tlu honour of its dweovery 
ins lnai c ntiMtcd by saeial nations As tho 
oldtd known hpcameus arc Fgyptiari, its mven- 
' tion may with gn it probability lie attubuted to 
tlat pioph It is nu ntioned as early as tho 
,5th or Gtli dynisty, aud cilbd Uvthnu % trie (’optic 
(ojm and irtn h s mule of it ire repri seiited 
m the tombs of tin period, while its fabrication 
n ihpiifad m sipuhlms of the 12th dynasty 

i t , tbout 1800 i> ( r I'he glafc.s of Egypt 
was gaxtdlv opupu, i in Jy ♦tiansparcnt, and 
always coloured the irtuliH madi of it I^ing 
oi «m ill si/* , and principally foi adornment, as 
bea^lfl, v uccs, small bgurcb, and objc^csta for inlaying 
into w ood or othir mate ml Siacknens f^xist of 
tins glass Inarm" the name of the ipietu Hatasu 
of the 18th dyiiisty, ]ii~> nr, anil ^a»e« of 
t blue glass, with wavy lines in white, light blue, 

1 yt Unw , blv k, red, aud gifen, of that and a later 
age, hive been discovered The Egyptians also 
Huccessfully imitated precnoiw and other »toma m 
1 ghss is emeralds, lapis lazuli, turquoises, jasj>er», 
onyx, and obsidian , for this J^pi>ose, they used 
' nearly the nunc iii.itena.ls us at* present, employ 
ing manganese, ioi>jH>r, iron, cobalt, gold, ana tin. 

I r I r ms parent gbiss, indeed, docs not appear earlier 
1 m Egypt than the 2b th dynasty, about 750 B, 
j ♦hen bpttles and a fa*w other objects— as figures 
for inlaying, ahd beads imitating gems— were made 
< of it According to Hcrodotufe, the Ethiopians, 
| two centuries later, placed their mummies in gloss 
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coffins , but the fact has never been proved by 
any as yet discovered. 

Under the native Pharaohs, Egyptian glass seems 
to have been extensively exported to Greece and 
Italy, and its reputation still continued under 
the Ptolemies, when the furnaces of Alexandria 
produced glass vases of numberless shapes and 
considerable size At tins period, the Egyptians 
invented the millefton gliss, consisting of email 
threads of glass arranged v< rtu ally and then 
fused, so that the whole iod thus formed was of 
one pattern, and by cutting oil shem, each picc< 
reproduced the same pattern The glass heads of 
madreporn glass, whuh an found m Hie tombs of 
Greece and Italy, and an founed by plat mg slices 
of such rods m a mould md fusing the whole, are 
probably of Kgypti in w IMuunoian origin Egypt 
still retained the pri irmncmc in the mauufvctim 
of glass under tlie item ins, the sand of Yhxmdnv 
being indi*p< nsablo lot tht finest qualities, and it 
expoitod glass to lloim Hadrian, on Ins visit, 
was struck with the activity of tin minuiutuie, 
and scut* to ins fnend, tho Consul Sei muuh out of 
tho vases, called allosontcs, 01 ‘opalc scent itid 
the Roman unt< rs mention with admirdion tho 
melting, turning, and engraving of Egyptun glass 
To the most flourishing ptuod of tho cm nut art 
to bo leferred certun \asca and slabs with white 
canui figures of fine execution m rt In f on a blue 
b mk ground, anel plates oi npique glass tor inlying 
the walls of looms, such is those whuii iu smlto 
have dUSo rated Ihe mansion ot the usuipt r Firmua 
Iho art of gl ms making, in tact, has never becomo 
extinct m Egypt the Fatunib C ilift> Ui\ mg issue el 
gloss eoius m the 10th and 11th < admits, md 
beiutiful lumps of gliss « name lied on tin surf a e 
with various colours hmnghetn muh m the 14th 
century Although the ut of gl is i making h is 
fallen to the lows at «bb 111 I'uvpt, the wotkimn 
are and to manliest euusuluible iptitiuU m its 
production 

Afttr tho Egyptians, the people of intiqiuty 
most lcnowncd for glass w< ie the Plianu i ms, who 
wore tho legendary inventors Certain <d then 
merchants, it is sud, returning m a ship I idem with 
liition 01 soda, and having bn n compelled b> 
stormy woathu to land on i sindy ti ir t undei 
Mount Cirmcl, plated their cooking pots on lumps 
ot natron mi tho smd, which, fused by the lie at 
of the hn\ formed tho first gliss Sulon indeed, 
was long colcbiutcd foi liei gliss wires mule ot the 
sand biought down from Mount Cirined to the 
mouth of the m or Be Ins The n it lire howevei, 
of tlie earliest Pluruitun gUss is unknown, unless 
the opaquo little vases of the toilet found in the 
tombs of Greece* and ltal>, and the beads of the 
same distoveied m tho barrows and tumuli oi the 
old Celtic and Teutonic tribes wtic imports of 
the Phoenicians, The vases of Salon were, however, 
highly esteemed at Rome under the Antomncs, 
fragments of bowls of blue and amber glass, with 
the names of tho Sidonun glass makers, Artas ind 
Irenaius, stamped iu Latin and Gieek, having been 
found m tho ruins Perhaps the Assy nan gla«s 
vases we ie made at Sulon , at all events, the 
earliest dated specimen of transparent white glass 
is the vase having upon it stamped m engrived in 
Assyrian cuneiform a lion and the name of Sargon, 
who reigned 722 B c , found at Nimrod by Mr 
Layard , and glass seems to have been imported or 
even made? ui Assyria as late as the tunc of the 
Parthians, when Nineveh became the Homan colmy 
of Claitebopolis. Under the 8aswides, r moulded 
glows v csscls, elaborately decorated, were made, as 
is shewn by the cup of Choaroes, 531 — 579 jld , 
m the Louvre , and Persia continued to tnanu- 
774 


facture glass vessels in the (Middle Ages. The 
Arabs seem to have derived their glass from tho 
Byzantines, and specimens introduced into Europe 



Iig 1 —Glass \ asc, bearing the name of Sargon, from 
Nimrod. 

by tlie Cruaiders were e ailed in royal and other 
inventories Damascus glass, tins was coloured, and 
not plan \ It hough the art of glass making 
appe us to have bcii practise el m remote* times, 
tins mtion elors not ppeai to hive attaineel any 
prohciuicy m it, m d la content it the present 
cU\ to re me It European d iss , while some of its 
highest cflorts do not txeecel the mutation of jade, 
and other stones The if is Mtill an extansive use of 
gl ish heads in the East, which are chiefly made at 
Khilib or Hebron Glass wis equally unknown t-> 
tin Hindus, i xct pt the production of a few trinkets 
and infpiioi objects till the* settlement of Europeans 
in India, ind the country was at the remotest 
peiiod, supplied b\ l'lm mu ui, aurl, in tlu* Middle 
Ages, by tho \ cnetnn trade is Although Josephus 
claims the invention of the art for tho Jews, no 
u mu ns <*t Jewish glass aic known, anel it is probable 
tli it tho Jews won* principally indebted tor their 
supplies to the neighbouring cities of Tyre and 
Sulon Even m Greece itself, glass was by no means 
fine it ut In tho days of Homer it was unknown 
Herodotus indeed, mentions its employment for 
ear lings, but these* may have been of Phoenician 
fibnc It was tilled hyato% crystal or ice, and 
htfw* (hvU\ or fusible stone Aristophanes, 450 
B ( , Dilutions glass or crystal vessels, and various 
inscriptions confirm its use, but its value was next 
to pud, which could hardly have been the case 
if it had been of native manufacture In the 
4th c i\ c Pausias, a celebrated painter, had 
depicted J/rffo, or ‘Intoxication,* drinking from 
a tumsparent glass bowl which revealed her face. 
Glasses and platc*s, amphora) and diotec, largo two 
handled jars, were made of it, and also false stones 
fe>i lined rings, called nphragides hynlrnai. These 
list, called by archeologists pastes, were imitations 
of mgiivcd stones in coloured glasses, used for 
the rings of the poorer classes, and were no doubt 
often copies or impressions of engraved stones of 
cilebiatod masters , false gems and camel having a 
subject in opaque white, sometimes like the sar- 
donyx, with a brown layer superposed on the parts 
representing the hair, and tho whole bud on a 
dark blue ground, appear before the Christian era. 
Lenses were also made of gloss, and the celestral 
sphere of Archimedes was made of the same 
material The suppoqgd Phoenician coloured glass 
vases for the toilet* found in the oldest sepulchres 
of Greece, it must be observed, bate Greek shapes. 
Glass makers, hyabpxH, hyalepsas, ate also mentioned 
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at a later period, fvhen there can be no doubt 
the art was practised. 0! the Alexandrian glass, 
mention has been already made ; and the body of 
Alexander the Great was shewn to Augustus in a 
glass coffin. 

The glass-making art in Italy does not date earlier 
than the commencement of the Homan Empire, 
importations from Sidou and .Alexandria having 
previously eupphed the want of native manufacture, 
but there is ampler evidence of its extensive manu- 
facture at that period having been introduced in 
the days of the Ptolemies, large plates being used 
for incrusting chambers, vttrea camera , and hollow 
columns, made of this material, with lamps inside 
wero used to illumine the public theatres As 
early as 58 H.C., the theatre of ScauruB had been 
decorated with mirrors or glass plates, disposal 
on the walls Glass was also used for pacing, 
and for the blue and green tessern oi mosaics 
(see Mosaic) Window-glaeiflfiot* not appear till 
about the 3d e ad, the houses at lit rcul mourn, 
destroyed in the reign of Titus, b< mg glazed with 
talc, and some doubt remaining as to the use of 
glass for this purpose at Pompeii Lactantius in 
the 3d c ad, bt Jerome, 42*2 a d , mention glass 
windows Older windows of this material arc 
said to ha\e been found at Ficulnoi, aud even in 
London Under the Romans, coloured as well oe 



Fig 2 — Moulded Glass Roman Cup, with the Circus 
and Gladiators, foynd in London 

white glass was extensively used , it had a greenish 
tint in the first days of the Empire, but hud sensibly 
improved in colour and quant} in thr dayB ol 
Constantino The firet production of a v lute glasH 
like crystal was m the du>s of Nero Its use was 
most extensive, and it was either blown or st«imi>ed 
according to the objects require d Glass vases, wa 
vUrea eecana potona, arc mentioned So are costly 
of many colours, purple ones of 1/esbos, and 
morn, espeually the kind long called latliry- 
matones, which held perfunus, medicine, drugs, 
Ond other substances like modem vials, amphonu, 
ampulla?, pillar moulded bowls, bottles for wine 
(lafferur), urna (urna) for holding the ashes of the 
dead, and pillar-moulded bowls oi cups ( pocuh . ) 

Besides these articles of amusement and luxury, 
hmr-mna, beads, rings, balls, draughtsmen, dice, 
knuckle-bones {astragali), mirrors, multiplying 
glasses, prisms, magnifying glasses, telescopes, and 
water-clocks were made of this material. 

Many vases are stamped, and some, principally of 
square shape, have the initials and devices of their 
makers or contents, as ey£ waters, impressed on the 
bottom. Most of the precious stones were success- 
fully mutated in glass pastes, sad the Empress 
A 


Salomna was earogiously cheated by a fraudulent 
jeweller But the moat remarkable works in glass 
are the camei vases (toreumato mtm) , of which the 
most celebrated is the Portland vase in the British 
Museum, a two handled vessel about 10 inches lugh* 
of transparent dock blue glass, coated with a layer 
of opaque white glass, 
which baa been treated 
as a cameo, the white 
coating having been 
cut down, so ns to give 
ou each side ^groups 
of figures delicately 
executed in relief The 
subnet is tho mamago 
of Peleus and Thetis, 
and the uni held the 
ashes of a member ot 
the imperial family of 
Sc\ ( run Alexander, w ho 
died 221 — 2.15 A D 
This cm] >< roi hid mi 

i s wul *i tix upon gl wh 
t was found m u mng 
mficout Bart oplni guy m 
tho Monti del Uiauo, 
lie ir Iloim A vase of 
hinalh r sizi , hut of sunilai fabric, with arabesques, 
found at l’ompui, txista m tho Naples Museum, 
and numoious fragments of even finer vases, some 
with fiv» i clours, cxiHt m diflorent museums 
In the uigu of Tibcnus, an adventurer protended 
that In. hid iimntcd flexible glass, and throw 
down a vast which ouly bent, and which he 
riadjustid with a h annul r , he secins to have 
conncctul it m soiiu way with the philosopher’s 
slum, and tin unptror is said to have banished 
him or put him to dtath This invention is said 
to have been twice remventid in modern times 
- once by an Italian at the court of Cftsmnr, 
king of Poland In the dd * A D appeared tho 
diaiuln or 1 bored \ iscs,’ consisting of cups {poueUt) 
lining exti rually httus, and nit work almost 
detac In d from the gloss, but c-OMict ted by sup 
jolts, all which imist hue been hollowed out 
>v *& too) undying gii.it labour One vase of 
(this chss, hearing the nunc of Maxiuuanus, who 
ltignnlSSo -310 a 1 > , fixts tin it ago At a later 
period, bowls of miTUvid gins, liaving subjects 
of gladutonal fights, t irao into use Still later, 
apparently m the Cth ( , a new style of glass oma 
lin ntation way introduced, consisting of the figures 
of Christ and lopi nds oi saints, uid tin portraits of 
pin ati pi rsotiH laid on in gold upon one layci of 
glass, over which was placed anotfiri through which 
they tppearod At the tloso of the Byzantine 
Empnc, the glass art wts still rich and ornairgptal 
Achilles Titms desmbts a vise which, when filled 
with wuu, made the portion representing tho 
bunch is of grapes mm m red, as if Ripened by the 
antuiiiii f L lie umnuoiH buwls called serpents fggs 
or adder stones {fjlrun vortryr 1, found throughout 
Romm Britain, who imported by route of Gaul 
to Britain, or mad< m Britain Gloss was cheat) 
under the Roman Empire, and Strabo informs us 
that m lus days in Rome a glass cup and saucer 
only eo'st an an (about a half jieiiny) Much articles, 
indeed, can only have been otyfche commonest kind, 
as Nero is said to have paid "5000 sesterces, or 
about £50,000, foi two cap* of moderate dimen- 
sions. Aurclnui made the Alexandras pay a tax 
of glass A peculiar white glass seems to nave been 
knadc V Carthage under the Roman empire. Glass 
gems for nnjjt {mtrcce gemma) were in most exten- 
sive use. Glass, however, was conside^d always 
something costly and rare, and is mentioned as 




lug *1 —Portland Vase 
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such m tli© Revelations and in the RecoymUons 
of St Clement, in which St Peter is described 
os praying to see some marvellous columns of 
this mottual m the island of Aradua At the 
c lose of the Horn an Empire, only two kinds of 
glass appear to have been manufactured- bottles 
of a greenish glass in the west, and the hyalin a 
diackrysa , or gilded glass of many colours, m the 
east After that period, a few glass vessels ha\e 
been found in the Anglo Saxon giu\es of England, 
and Fraukish sepulchres of France, of a peculiar 
fabric of green glass with projectuig knobs, buit 
round to tht body of the glass, ami apparently a 
rude mutation of tlu Umtnta I he Roman* knew 
the use of soda and b ul as (luxes foi glass, and 
made both crown and (but glow 'lh«y mulo most 
of the fancy vanetics at puscnt lu use, and wcr( 
acqu unted with tlu uit of eoloiumg it blm by 
cobalt, green by <op^iei, rose or nib v 6y gold Many 
of then mutations ol gems undolhei f tuuiul colours 
were also of *S ihmeltz glass lint the gn it sib of 
the glass manutac torus ot the duk md middle ages 
was \ truce, whither it w is timn planted on tin 
foundation of tint city in tin 7th c \ l» din art, 
however, stuns to bait intpiowd on tlu conquest 
of Constantinople by the Fiemli m 1204, and in 
1291 the est iblislimuits vine nmond to the islmd 
ot Murano, tlio luanuiuctim rs foimmg i guild with 
a libro d’oro, oi icgi&tei »»f nobility, and tin surot 
kept with the greatest ji alousj In 111(1, tlu n 
(oloui glass cune into note md continued so till 
the dose of thecentuiv, uid m the Kith i , Wit 
patterns ami inmois wilt intioduud Ln tin 
Ifith and loth (uitums, pi un glass with hm oim 
lucnti gilt and cnomelltd, in the J6th, eruklul 
lace and retuuliUd glass, t it null tituo, and m 
the 17 tli c, uuuguM <u mubhd glasses wtie 



Fig 4 — German 
Drmkmg-glaws 


Tig 5 -Venetian Glass on 
open work stein 


produced The tiitUefion glass extends through all, 
periods, and seems to have been deri#«ed fiiim the 
f toman, being c on turned to the present day, when \ 
large quantities of this glass are annually imported j 


to England, and transported to Africa and Asia 
in the way of trade. The Venetian glass engaged 
for i long time the monopoly of commerce, their 
mirrors, goblets, and cups bung exported all over 
the woila, bat it has been superseded by manafac 
lures of England and Germany The forms of the 
Venetian glass reflected its oriental origin, and the 
earlier gloss of other countries of Europe in their 
turn shew the derivation of their art from Venice 
In Germany, the oldest glass (which was flint) dates 
| from the 16th c , and consists of goblets and tank* 
j uda of white colour, enamelled with coloured coats 
ol arms and other dev icts, millefion, and schmaltz 
glass Pu gravid glass was first introduced by 
Caspar Lehmann at Prague m 1(509 under imperial 
piutcctiou, and continued by his pupil G Scnwan- 
h ud and ruby glass by Kunckel m 1679 Glass ib 
slid to have bem made in 1294 at QumquongFone, 
in Normandy, be foie the 16th r, in the rugn of 
f’hilip M , and Jotap and the Dukes of Lorraine 
established m mufti tones m tluu domains, and a 
| (oiiimou kind w is made in Dauphmy and Provence 
Cast pi itc is also said to have been established at 
' Chubouig by artists fiotn 'Venice, and m 1688 the 
I ait was declared noblt Potisli, lime, wilin, and 
I no K ul w us employed Thevart introduced glass 
i casting and pi itc gl iss woiks at Pans In France, 

! oxide of le Id (lint glass was mule at {st Cloud m 
I 1781, anotht i in mu la* ( y was bubs* cpicntly estab 
1 litdud at St Louis m 1 and tlu St Cloud estab 
Jjslmunt was removed lo the vicinity of tlio Mont 
< \ms, whtie it Uouiislud till 1827 It ib uncutam 
whether glm w is mode in PngUnd before the 16th 
r, is that me n turned m ly hive l*on imported from 
PI uidt is or \ tine e \\ mdow gl ish is mentioned by 
Huh in 67 L but w is not m g( n< i il use for windows 
till the loth century Lu I r ) >7 (lint glass was manu° 
f u tured it the S i\oy md ( iiitchtd Fnars, m 1505, 
then wue gl iss works under L ointhus de Launoy , 
uul in lo67 bin Qnmn and othei flemish manu 
tictunrs istibbshed worl^j at ( rutclud Friars, 
who h Chiam’s debt indents oxtcndexl to Sussex In 
161 1, Sir 11 Manns* 11 obtained a patpnt tor making 
glass, m < (>iisidei ition ot using pit coal instead ot 
wood, and oxide of had was then introduced m 
16 r», and m 167 5, Venetian utista, brought over by 
the Duke ot ii ickmghum manufactured minors of 
]»lato glass ct f am lie th, uid driukmg glasses were 
made at tins period But Venetian glass was 
extensively imported In 1771, the company of 
British Plate glass Man lit it turn's was est ibhshcd at 
B ivenhead, near Prescot, Lancashire, and m 1728, 
plate gl iss w as made by the Cooksons at South 
Slue Ids, and the Thames Plate glass Company m 
1S.J5- ]S% Patent plate was hist made in 1840 
In Scotland, the manufacture was introduced m 
the lugn of Kirns VI, and George Hay obtained 
a patent for 11 years. The tirst glass was manu- 
factured at Wemyss, in I lfeshire, afterwards at 
Preston [>an s and Leith In 1661, only the prin- 
cipal chambers of the king's palace had glass In 
Amenta, attempts seem to nave been made to 
establish gloss works in 174C at Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia , subsequently, in 1780, at Temple, New 
Hampshire , in 1789, at Newhaven , and in 1809, at 
Boston Plate-glass was first made there m 1853. 
It is made at Boston, Baltimore, and New York ^ 
At an early period the application of glass for 
nmgmty lug lenses appears to have been known. 
Ptolemy II bad a telescope mounted at the Pharos, 
and globes filled with water were in use for tile 
purpose of magnifying under the Romans. Lenses 
are mentioned m the 12th c a.Di by Albazon, and 
by Roger Bacon in the t' 3th c. , towards the close 
of which, Solvino d’ Amato invented eye-glasses, 
which were Subsequently improved by Alessandro 
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Spina. Within the present yeaT <1862) , glass-reftcctors 
for telescopes, of great size and accuracy, have been 
made m France See Tei escoph 

As regards processes of making, that called the 
cylindrical was used by the anuents, and is men- 
tioned by Theophilus at the end of the 12th cen- 
tury The rotatory process w as first introduced m 
Bohemia, subsequently mto France in 1730, but not 
into England tm 1832 Pressed glass was invented 
ui America. In England, the tendency lias been to 
throw the trade into fewer hands there having 
been 24 window glass factories in 1847, and only 8 
in ]L858, but the v aluo ot the export increased from 
£26,004 in 1848 to about £300,000 in 1855 -Franks, 
A W, Vitreous Art in the Art 7 unsun s of t/u 
United Kingdom (Manchester) Exhibition (4to, 1858) , 
Pellat, A, Curiosities q/ (/Inns maLimj (4to, Lond 
1840), Exhibition of ?Ko>{« of Jndudty of nil 
* Nations (1851), Reports ot Junes (1852), Cl \\n 
p 521 

Manvfaclme -The manufacture of glass, as at 
present earned on, nmj lie classed umlt i the follow 
ing heads BottU glass. Crow n mdow gl iss, .slice t 
Window glass, Plate glass, B lint gl iss Coloured 
glass Tkc first is the coaise^t kind in mm 
mon use In this countn, it is nude generally 
of soap make rs’ wiste \whuh tout uns i ejeuntity 
of sodv silts), frioh w itu liwrsuid, buck dust, 
e duned him, uul m irl , to these i qmutity of 
cutlet , or tlic Inoken gliss of the wmks, is ulwwa 
added^at a ( ortaiu st igi ol tin nmuifwtim This 
is the mix: tuu employ* d m makiti wlut u* fail'd 
black bottO*, used tor wine hen, &e Ot late 
- years, light gna n roloimd ghss his bun preferred 
tor many jmi pose «, fcuwh n. medium bottles, sod* 
water bottles, &.e This coloui ia commonlv pro 
imetd by adding a lai gi propoition ni tin culli t of 
crown glass, wlurh, by its bifid. coloui, dilutes the 
dirkcr mot* ml, it, lumivir it is w intwi oi i 
finer quality it is mule ot sand ol a light coloui, 
containing only about t\\o t< nibs p< i eent ot the 
oxide of iron To 50 pub of this sand a ii .whhd 
20 parts of hea\ y sp ir [bulphntt of lt<n //to), 10 p ii Ls 
of soap-makers’ iwnti, uul about twotmths pi r 
cent, of oxide of maug irn se 

In France, ki Ip vinl woorl ash* s ar< ns« d to fur 
msli the ilk aline poi turn of tin imxtun in othn 
respects, the nnteml is esscntidlv tin sum In 
Germany, where a ri< h brown tint is in ftshioti tot 
bottled foi the light coloured Rilin' w un s, tin 
materials consist of a light lolourcd elav, lb part* , 
a light yellow coloured Bind, 20 pails, kelp, 8 
parts, wood ash ew, c »8 pirts, cidkt, 15 pvts, and 
ocide of manganese, 3 pud > 

One of the first essenti ils to a suctesbful m itiu 
facture of glass, is the preparation of the melting 
pots. These pots arc composed of clay, winch is 
required to be as free as possible bom lime and 
iron, A clay obtained from the carboniferous shales 
•of Worcestershire, m the nt lghbourhood of Stour 
bridge, is the most esteemed for this purpose , it 
consists of pretty nearly equal proportions of silica 
Mid alumina. J he day ia carefully dried ami sifted, 
after which it is mixed with hot water, and work* d 
into a paste , it is then transferred to the knead 
mg floor, and when sufficiently kneaded— which ib 
done by men treading it w ith naked feet- it is laid 
in large masses m a damn store-cellar to ripen, a 
process the theory of which is not wdl understood. 
When required for forming th< pots, a sufficient 
Quantity is taken and again kneaded with one- 
fourth of its quantity of the material of old pots, 
which are ground to fine powder and carefully sifted f 
this material gives firmness and consistency to the 
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and the covered (fig 7) The fit's t is u*q£ for melt 
mg common glass, such os window and bottle glass , 
the other for flint glass. In each case, the pots are 
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made bv hand and require grevt bkill and care 
Tin bottom is find, moulded on a Uurd When 
the bottom ia fimslud, tho woikmin begins to 
build up the side of tin pot l>v lust forming a 
ring of tin name height ill sound, taking care to 
lound off the up]Ki edge to i seimcmulu curve 
of great nguluity, upon this he la gins bending 
owi othei 1 limps of the piste until auofchei equal 
laya is forme cl, and tin so ,uo contmui d until the 
j pot is complete, but tin woikitun do not woik 
t ontinuousJv at < uh pot until it is finished, they 
U i\c oft tioni tune to time, *q>rt ulmg wet cloths 
ovi i flu i d a when tiny discontinue woikmg 
Huh is um^t k\ to ulraiL ot a coitain amount of 
diving, othuwis' the Urge weight of day u*«d 
would pit vuit tin hum hom Ring kept, and tho 
pot would tall to pines oi lose shape senously, 
the building of tin pot is c cmw cpiuitly txti tided 
ovi i si vuil days ThiHf mult in tin form ot 
tig t> are liorn thin to toui indies tint k, but tho 
Unit gl v-s pots an only from two to three indies 
\ttor th< pitta his finished his woik, tho pots arc 
mnovud into tin lust dry iug floor, win io they are 
only protected lioin di nights, so that the drying 
may 1 m totidiu tni with tht pieitest possible uiu- 
tonmty Winn th* v h iv< piognHsiel sufficiently, 
tin y ui k mm i d to tin se i ond di ying tloor, which 
is In at « d with i stow md tin drying is hero com- 
pit tid liny an IIkii plucd m the store, where 
usudly a good sloe k js kept on luiid, as tune 
impio\es tin m, and tin v nit seldom kept hs» than 
hi \ or nine months When lcquirrd for use, they 
tut plnw d tor foui oi fiw days in the annealing 
furn iu , which is on tin n \n 1« ratio yiuinc iph,/um 
tin v in tin ri ktpt at i rul In at I ins funuuc is 
so httn itid, th it tin ]H»ts, v\ hi n n wly, can l>e most 
quukls truisfmid to tin main iurnna - an 0|w»r 
ition oi cxi ceding ililhuilty, and requiring groat 
skill and dutmty, as tiny Inw to be removed 
whilst ltd hot uul it must ik done ho quickly that 
in» sudden cooling shill mjiue the pot, a difficulty 
which i ui only lx undeidood by remembering ♦jwt 
theoidinaiy jx»ts ire in irly foui feet in depth, are 
the Hauie in widtn at tin mouth by about thirty 
mclus at the bottom uul they ^eigh soy oral 
hundredweight i r lh« enormous amount of labour 
bi stow i d upon tin s> ]iots muki a the m very expen- 
sn i , the ir \ due. bung hom £b to 4 10 each Their 

removal from tho annealing oven to the main 
furnace is e fie r ted by an immense pair of forcep* 
sc w'ial feet m length, which arc placed ho/i? on tally 
upon an upright lrcm pillai about three feet in 
h< ight, whieh rises from a small iron truck on four 
w he els, ho that the w holt apparatus can be easily 
moved from plate to place- By means of thill 
instrument the pot is lifted anei dcxtcroualy with* 
draw II from the oven, and m quickly tAmsfcrred^to 
it* iiosrhou m the mam furnace, in which uauaRy 
four or fix art^laccd on a platform of flrebnek or 
stone, each pot being qqroaitc to a smaU arched 
opemug, through which it can be filled and emptied. 
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The eiitnfnre to the mam furnace, through which 
tJjc pots have been introduced, is tnen closed with 
a movable door of firebrwk, and covered over with 
fireclay, to prevent the escape of heat , the pots m 
th( furnace are filled with the prepared materials for 
glass, now called frit, mixed with about a sixth or 
eighth part of cutlet or biokon glass , the openings 
are closed temporarily for two or three hours, by 
which time the first ch trg* of m it* rial has in< ltcil 
down, leaving room ^ for a further supply, which 
is then thrown into * the pot, and this is repeated 
two or three times until the pot is completely 
full The ojienmgs im then closed, and tlic heat 
increased to the utmost lor ten or tw< lve hours 
this part of the oper itmn is c allul founding , and 
the result of it is to perfectly nit It and utnfy the 
mateiials The licit of the furnace v» now some 
what 1 educed, and the Bunn is removtd from the 
surface of the melted nutcrnl, now tt clinit ally 
called metal, by a woikman called the shmmn , 
whose labom requilt s gre it rare and mm h < \jk 
H iTiei, as the nutal n at a glowing white hi at, 
and is only with difficulty distinguishable in flu 
fierce whitt glire of the funner Tin met il is now 
ready for the cotrmituu ment ol tin jourimi, as the 
ouciation of working it up is called Thn tt rm 
like most othtra in the glass trult, is domed fiom 
the F rent h 

The airnngcments so far apply equally to all 
kinds of glass Wo now howtver letuni to the, 
liiaiinfactine of glim* botthe, in oidu the more fully j 
to understand which, we give the following giound j 
plan of one ot the houses in which this is earned on 
(tig 8) a is tht mam tumicc\ which m this use 



u squarg, oml made to hold onl> four pots, at each 
corner id an opening, which allows the hre to enter 
four small rmeibcratory f uniat os, b,b,b,b, calltd 
arches, two aie called the coais e > cliches, and the 
Others thp fn* (ucJim In the two foimer, the soap 
makers' waste is calcined at a icd heat tor at 
least four hours, or whilst a set of pots is being 
worked out — that is to say, one journo) Then 
the calcined material m ground and sifted m the 
grinding and sifting house, h, after which it is 
mingled wulh the sand. &©., and transferred to the 
hue arches, where for the term of another journry 
it is agam calcined- At the end ot*that*iune, €ae 
pots being empty, are refilled with this material 
When the furnaces are opened *f or a journey* the 
skimmer first removes the scum, and makes the 
776 


way clear for the blower andk moulder, who takes 
his blow pipe of iron, six feet m length, the part 
held m the hand being guarded by a covering 
of wood and other non-conducting materials. After 
heating the end of the blow-pipe in the furnace 
mouth, he dips it into the pot, and turning it 
round, gathers os much metal On the end as is 
sufficient to form* a bottle of the me required. 
Usually, in bottle making, one gathering suffices, 
but in larger operations, such ah blowing window- 
glass, more gatherings have to be made The 
operxtor then blows gently down the pipe, and 
li tving thus slightly distended the bulo of red 
hot plastic glass (fig 11, a), he takes it to a plate 
of polished non, forming a low bench called the 
main ) , or mavennq tablt On this he turns it 
round, moulding the round lump of glass into a 
(onu il form, the change being represented m 4 
fig 11, b This operation, called wavering, is per- 
foimcd in all casts where glass is blown, and 
hr it is necessary that tht glass should be pietty 
him before maunng, it is often cooled by spnnk 
Jmg with vatu, and tiui, as in tho rise of 
window gliss and other large blowings, turning 
it m a cavity containing w iter, wlucH is made 
j by hollowing out a block of wood, usually, if 
attainable, that ot the peai tiee, which is said to 
hr best ioi tho purpose 

A. lt< r being maven the glass is held to the 
mouth ot the turnace md the opt rator blows down 
bis blow pipe, and fuithcr dist< mis bis glass 
Formerly, lie commcnod mold ding it into the form 
ot a bottle with lus feheois, one arm of which was 
of clmrred wood, and the concave bottom was made 
by pushing a little piece of gloss, called a punty, at 
tin endoi an iron rod called the vwntd, the blow- 
pipe w is tlu n detached bv a slight blow of the 
sin ars, md tho partly formed liottle was left at the 
end ot the pom tel a tt veiled by the punly in tho 
hands of a boy who attends upon tho man, and 
hi ought ind applied the punty The man then 
took tho pomtil in out hand and nttir softening 
the bottle in thi mouth of the furnace, moulded 
tilt neck by means ot his shears, regulating the 
si/l ot the opining hy moans of a small brass 
mould, the size and shape of a cork, attached to 
the middle of tho short, heiting the neck again, 
he formtd with a small portion of metal from 
tho pot the n*g round the mouth of the bottle 
Now, however, at ter ma\ering, and the first slight 
blow mg, the operator inserts the glass into an iron 
or brvss mould, which is formed in two pieces, 
opening oi closing b> the pressure of the foot on a 
leu i When the mould is closed, ho blows down 
tlu pipe, and the bottle is completed all but the 
mck, the ring of which has to be formed by the 
iddition of a ficsh piece of metal, os before des 
a ibid lly this process, bottles are made with 
wonderful rapidity and exactness. At this stage 
of the manufacture, by cither process, the bottles 
are taken irom tho workman by a little boy, 
who inserts the prongs of a fork into the necks, 
and cirricfl them to one of the annealing arches, 
d, d, d, d d, d, where they are carefully arranged 
m pi oper bins until the arch, which usually holds 
144 dozen, is full, it is then closed, and tne heat 
is raised nearly to melting point, and then allowed 
gradually to subside until it becomes cold, when 
the bottles are removed to make room for a fresh 
charge In the plan, fig S, e and / are the sand 
and alkali stores , g,g, are stores for the prepared 
fnt and », j, are sifting' cnba in the sifting house 

Window-glass, whet%r crown or sheet, is made of 
much more carefully selected materials. They are 
slightly varied by different manufacturers, but the 
following are tho ingredients used in one of the 




largest glass-houses «n Great Britain Sand (well 
dried), from the neighbourhood of Leighton Bun* 
sard, m Bedfordshire, sulphate of soda, ground , 
eubcarbcmate of soda, white oxide of arsenic, man* 
ganese, Welsh anthracite, chalk, limestone from 
Hopton Wood, Derbyshire , nitrate of soda , cullet, 
about as much as is equal to an eighth part of the 
other ingredients. The exact proportions are only 
known to the manufacturers. hkch ingredient is 
carefully powdered before mixing, and they are 
afterwards calcined or fritted, except the anthra- 
cite, which is added in the pot for the purpose of 
decomposing the sulphate of Soda, and dissipating 
its aciu , and the manganese and arsenic , whu h are 
only added m very small quantities, to improve the 
colour, too much, however, of each « euro to injure* 
the glass, and therefore tin sc matt ml «< tm only 1 
be safely used by experienced manipulators The 
bulk of the glass, however, consists of the sand, aud 
carbouatt* and sulphate of soda. 

The arrangement of the window glass houses is , 
different, and on a much largei sonic than in the ■ 
houses for bottle gloss, und excepting m gathering 
and mav eruig, all the ojtorations subsequent to the 
founding are diifercnt h'lg 9 will give a general 1 


and after turning it about for a minute or two 
in the air until sufficiently cooled, he than dips 
it in again, and over the first he makes a second 
gathering, which increases the weight to about 



i three pounds weight , the same cooling process is 
, related, and a third gathering is made, which 
s brings im the weight to about nine pouuds ; he 
r then holds his blow' pipe perpendicularly with the 
* glass downward, so that it may by its own weight 
> pull downward from tho pq>c in the form of a 
s v mmetncnl pear shaped bulb , he next takes it to 
t the hollowed block before mentioned, and turns 
; it round in tho water placed in the cavity by 
i which it is made ready for the wavering table, 
a The workman, by skilful man igeraent, martin tho 
j bulb of class into the form h, fig 11 , and then forms 
r 1 a little Knob at its apex, by tinning it on a fixed 
- ' bar of iron called the bullion bar , he then com 

I linnets blowing, and soon tho bulb of neaily solid 
; gliss is exp mded into a large hollow sphere 

i i (< , lig 11), still, how e\ cr, w ith tin little nipple made 
» 1 by the bullion bai A little bo> now conus foiward 
; with an non rod, tho point * /, upon the end of 
i whnh Ins been qithcnd a small lump of metal, 

I I enlh d tlu piiutif, about thi «u/o of a hen’s egg, 
tins lie unpins to the nipple, to whuh it firmly 

I ftilluies, tlu workmui meanwhile resting bis blow- 
| pi pi on i fixed ie»t called the auhn bin , placed for 
tin purpose by tin priHsuio of the pomtil the globe 
of gla^s is tl ittcm d assn d, fig 11 The application 
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plan of the house for crown window glass, and fig 10 
gives an elevation of one aide of the mam furnace, 
with the three openings through whuh thi glass is 
gathered from the pots. In hg 9, a is the mam 
furnace , b,b, two flashing furnaces, the projecting 
piece of brickwork, b\ being the screen which 
protects the workman from the lire , and r, c are 
two annealing furnaces or ovens 

When the founding or melting and the skimming 
are completexl, the workman takes his blow pipe, 
which is about seven feet m length, heats it at the 
end, and dipping it mto the pot of melted gloss 
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fis ia 

or meted through the opqmng (<t, fig 10), he gather*, 
by a slight turn or two, a quantity of glam, about 
a pound and a half w wei§fc$; this he withdraws, 


of i pic io of iron, cooled for the purpose by keeping 
' it in wat< r, to thi junction of the glass with tho blow- 
pjjM , eh t iclu's it niHtautly, ind the globe of glass is 
j now In lei Wtth the pomtil r l lie opcratoi carries it 
j next to th« nose -hole (h y fur 10), and pa carats tho 
| opining formed by tho detachment of tho blow pipe, 
j to tin action of tm furnace , this again softens the 
j glasR, which is kept continual)} revolving by turning 
» tlu pomtil on au iron r< at or hook fixed to the 
masomy of tlu luruau Tho revolutions are at first 
' alow, but ari gradually accelerated as the softening 
j ot the glass, goes on, and tlic centrifugal force so 
| produced tl rows the edges of the orihc o ontw irds, 

1 as in r, fur 11 As the glass flattens, it is revolved 
| with gre itei ripulity, and advanced so near t«*the 
i mouth of the nose hole as to draw the flames out 
| Wtard, by contracting the dr iught This conn dotes 
! the softening of the glues, which is done suddenly, 

J with a rushing noise* like the unfurling of a flag in 
tht wind, t vused by the ripid fljung outward of tho 
softened glues end tlu rush of the flam oh out w'ards 
It herein* s p«TfcctIy flit, and of equal thickness, 
except at the bullion oj centre, formed, as before 
describe <1, by the bullion bar and the punty Tho 
flashing is now c empiric , and tho workman removes 
it from the nose bole, and still f on turning to turn 
it in his hands, in order to cool aud harden it, as ha 
walks along, earners it to tho annealing oven, where 
another one receives it on a largo flattened fork-like 
implement at the moment the jUisher , who has hedd 
kf the ppintiLaaddenly detaches it by a touch of his 
shears. It is then passed through the long horizontal 
slit which fongis the opening into the annealing 
oven, 4hd when* fairly in, it is dexterously turned on 

m 
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itp edge , here it remains at a temperature somewhat 
1h low that required to soften glass, until the oven 
ih fdlcd with these so-called tables of glass, when 
the heat is suffered to decline, until the whole is 
< old, wlu n thf y arc removed to tho packing room, 
to packed m crates for sale 
Until lately, crown glass was almost universally 
employed for windows, but now that w Inch is called 
German dint has become quite os common, besides 
whit h British sheet, which is the same glass polished, 
and plat* (/lass arc much uh< d The operation of 
making the sheet gloss is very different from that 
employed m making down glass, inasmuch aa a 
long ami perfect < y finder 19 sought to bo produced 
by the blower instead ot a split rc of glass Tins 
in ecssitutes also a diffc r< at arrangement of the 
glass house, as is men by tht ground plan shewn m 
fig 12 aa is the furnace, b is the annealing on t n, 


| the opening at the blowing enc^, the heat of the fur 
nace soon softens tho glass at the dosed extremity 
of the cylinder, and as the enclosed anus prevented 
escaping, as it rarefies, by the thumb placed on 
the opening of the blow pipe, it bursts at the soft- 
ened part (fig. 13 , /) , the operator then quickly 
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heated by the flue b\ which opens mto the main 
furnace, the /«/, or annealing o\cn ib often, how 
tvt’i, au independent structuie < c, c 1 c c,i,c, 
xu e the eight pots, which m the nuinhii usually 
employed 111 tluse woiks Tin sc, ot (ouise, in 
opposite to the openings for wot king them, and in 
fiont of ea< h opening is a long opening in the ground, 
about eight feet deep and time iect m width, 
d y d, d, d , d, (/, d, d Tin woikman stands on tlu 
edge of this pit, and lining made his gathering, os 
in the crown glass munitacture («, hg 1 1) he next 
wave) s it, without, however using the bullion rod 
(6, Jpg 13) Ho next prociida to blow his gliss, 
holding it downward whilst doing so, that its weight 
miy widen and olongite Hie bulb, and from time 
to time dexterously swings it round, which gnitly 
increases its leugth (r, d , tig 13 ) As it cools rapidly 
in tins qnejntion, he fiom tilin' to tunc places Ins 
pipe xu the nst which is hxed be lore the furnace 
mouth, and gently turning it lound, he bungs it 
again newly to the melting point, then ho repeats 
the blowing and swinging, standing over the pit, 
to enable him to swing it completely round as it 
lengthens out Those operations are conti nueel until 
the cylinder has reached its maximum size, that is, 
until it is of equal thickness throughout, and suffi 
uently long and broad to admit of sheets of the 
required sire* being made from it (<r, itg 13 ) Some- 
times these cylinders are made 60 inches m lengths 


allowing sheets of* glass 49 inches 1* length to be 
made fiom them The next operation is to place the 
pipe in the rest, and apply the thu&b so a*4ko dose 


turns the cj hndcr, still with its end to the fire, and 
the Hoftx ned ( dges of tht opening, which at brat are 
curved inwards, ar x, flashed out until the} are ma 
straight line with the bult* of tho cylinder (p, hg. 
Id) Jt is then iemovcd,*and placed on a rest or 
eashei box, when a flinall punty ot united glass at 
the end ot a pointil is brought by a boy , this the 
workmm applies to one bide oi the lyiindci, just 
below the should* 1 forrmd at tht blow pijie end 
(hg 13 7), and di aw iu out to 1 thin string, wraiw 
it quickly so as to dr* a lint round the cylinder, 
atttr a mumd or two lie withdraws this line of 
rtd hot gl iss, ind toin lung it quickly with his cold 
shiais, the sliouhh r ami mek dropoff as neatly as 
if cut with a diamond 

The tv lmdt 1 (hg H, /<) is now placed for a short 
tune 111 the annealing ov 1 11 (/>, fig 12), when it ig 
propaml for cutting , it is next placed in a groove 
hind with giun bu/c, and a diamond hxed to a 
sliding rule mikts a perfectly straight cut from 
cud to t nd The Rplit <\ limit r is tlun taken to 
the JhtttnwKj null 01 Inmate whirt it is laid on 
tin bottom, with tin diamond cut upwards The 
bottom u a |Rifiiil} smooth stout, kept constantly 
inn fiom dust by the workman , litre the heat 
is #11 flu it nt to sottm without melting the glass, 
and tlu jhittem 1 , is it boftt ns, opens the tw r o edges 
of the iraik until they fall outward Hat on the 
stone , he then takes an unplemc nt 111 the form 
of a lake, made by placing a piece of charred 
wood tiansveisAy at the tud of a long handle, and 
this is guitlv nibbed over the glass, producing a 
viry smooth surface At tho back of the flatten- 
ing arch is an annealing oven, communicating 
with the arch by a nairow horizontal slit, through 
which tht sheet of glass is now pushed oil to 
a plate ot 11011, which receives it, and aa this 
plate is out of a suu 9 linked together so aa to 
fonn an 1 ndloss band which can be turned round, 
the shots move foiward into the annealing oven, 
when the workman gently lifts them on edge until 
the ovui is filled, when, as m the case of crown- 
glass, the hi at is allowed to dechno until perfectly 
tool, the sheets arc then ready for use Very much 
larger sheets are obt lined by this process than 
by the former one* hence it is becoming of great 
importance ; but it is not easy to obtam workmen 
sufficiently powerful and dexterous to blow and 
twirl the largest sized cylinders , at present, we 
obtam almost all the operatives so employed from 
Belgium, 

Glass- shades are made in the same manner aa 
above described , indeed, they are nothing more 
than the rounded ends of the cylinders before being 
burst When wanted 4 vul or square, these forms 
are produced by boxes of wood charred nuude, oi 
the sue the shades We required, through which the 
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cylinder is passed when being blown, until the soft 
glass touches, and rweives shapes from the inside 
of the box or mould they are afterwards annealed, 
and cut to the lengths required. If of large diarne* 
ter, they reqture immense strength and great skill 
m the operator, who sometimes aids the power of 
his breath by taking into his month a little spint, 
which he blows down the pipe , this, of course, is 
instantly converted into v&pouf, when it reaches 
the red-hot cylinder, and by its expansion aids m 
distending the glass. 

Plate ( is made in a totally different manner , 
and as its value depends cluetiy on its purity, the 
greatest possible care is taken to procure materials 


of the best quality, and almost every manufacturer 
has his own private formula for the mixture. It 
may, ho\m er, be said to consist chiefly of sand and 
alkaline salts, as m other kinds of glass, and the 
following is one receipt kiiown to be m use Fine 
white sand well w ashed, to free it from impurities, 
720 lbs. , sulphate of soda, 450 lbs , slaked lime, 
80 lbs. , nitrate of potash, 25 lbs , and outlet of nlato- 
glass, 425 lbs. These ingredients, w hen melted and 
skimmed, should yield about 1200 lbs of perfectly 
clear metal, which is tho quantity usually required 
for a c luting When melt* A and ready for use, tho 
pot is lifted out of the furnace {na H tig 14) by means 
of the forceps, and wheeled up to the costing table 
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(ec, fig 1 1) bert it is sei/erl b> a crane and taeklo, 
by which it is lifted, and so niu.l> poised oui 
tne table, that it can be easily tilted so as to pour 
out its contents. All this requires so mm li care 
and steadiness, that the men, impressed with tin 
great danger of tai elessness, usiuill} prtstrve perfot 
silence during thtir woik The t iblo is of large size 
— 20 feet or more ill length, by 8 oi 10 bet m width 
When the led hot liquid glass i*, pour< d on, it mum 
(Lately begins to spieid , two Imrs of iron, a htlh 


by the narrow openings, ff , and, after they have 
sufficiently roohci, arc removed through tho open- 
ings at each t nd, <i, <y 

The pi itc s arc next removed to the first pnhshing- 
shed, win re each is imbedded m a matrix of stucco, 
basing one surface exposed , the whole j« enclosed 
in a frame, which holds both glass and stueco 
scrim ly Two of tin sc fr linen are placed one over 
the other, w r ith tlu two expos. d sui faces of glass m 
contact r Jln lowci frame js fixed, and the upper 


thicker than the plate is intuidc d to be, aie quickly | is made to move by m ichuiciy w if h great lapidity 
laid on ea< h sub of the table , and a file el roll. » is laid I backward and forward with a swinging motion, so 
across, restiug on these bars this i oiler is work'd I as to desenur au opposite curse with each backward 
by hand, and rapidly spuads the glass all over the ! and fotwoid motion Sand and witor art eon turn 
table, tbc bars preventing it fiom running <»vci ‘ally thrown on tlu surface of tin fixed plate, and 
the sides, ami regulating its thickSleas In a very thus tlu first stage of polishing is performed. Tho 
short time, it btgius to coed, the num then srue pUks are then readjusted m the frames, and the 
the end of it w ith piucerc, and pull it forward with * othc r surface s are In ought upwards, aud r< e me a 
great dexterity on to an cndtesH band of wire gauze’, j similar nibbing down with miml aiul wit« r Tho 
which, btiug made to revolve, moves the immense I pLafc’S arc next remov'd to tin second jxdiahmg 
plate forward to a slit like opening to tho annealing | room, where’ women arc usually employed, here 
Oven (tig 14, ff), where it i« worke’d on to anothci | they are again fixed on low tables, aiuf euh woman 
table cm wheels, which is pushed forward to make I rulm tho surface for a l mg tunc with a piece of 
room for another The annealing oven is usually of ! plate glass, covering fiorn tunc to tunc tlu wflole 
immense length, as, m the case of plate glass, the j face of tbc plate with emm nowdir and water, 

• sheets cannot be set on edge. At the works at St j After both sides have icccivcd tins liand polishing, 
Helen’s, in Lancashire, where glass of all kinds is j the plates arc* removal to a tlu ref room, where 
extensively made, theie are usually two anne almg j tlmy are again imbedded on tables which are 
ovens to each shed, the furnaces being placed , movable by nnclunf ry, so that tbc whdi< surface 
between them, each oven runs to the cud of the of the plate may Ik brought under the actum of 
abed, and these sh$ds are' usually over JOO feet in | tin pohsliurs These an large movable blocks, 
length. The ground plan shewn in fig. 14 will give ■ covered wuth woollen cloth and leather, and loaded 
a general idea of the arrangement of one of these so as to press on the glass , the polishing material 
vast work-shops. The mam building is a shed, t used is cnlcothar, the red oxide of iron , this com- 
wxfh the doors at each end, and both doors and plefcc s the polish which give# ho much licauty to 
windows are made so as to exclude drafts of air, plate glass It is a long and Jabcnons process* and 
winch * if admitted during the operation of cast , is the chief cause of the high price of plate as com* 
mg, arc highly injurious to the quality of the i pared with other sheet-glass. British opiate is only 
manufacture; a, a, are the two melting-furnaces , { the cylinder glass polished by the processes just 
6, 5, 5, b t b, 5, the note , «, c, the casting tables , 1 ft^cnbld , it%coinparative cheapness is due to the 
d % d, the endless hand# of wire-gauze for moving the rapidity with which the cylinder can he blown Of 
plates to the annealing ovens * e, e, where they enter ■ this rapidity, the best estimate may be fojfttmd from 
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a single well authenticated statement concerning 
tlif first Crystal Palace, which had 18 acres of roof , 
m hen the sides are added to this, and a fair addition 
for the increase caused hy the ndge and-furrow 
system of the roof, the Whole extent may be stated 
at 25 acres , and yet this vast surface of glass was 
supplied l>y Messrs Chance A Co of Birmingham, 
with only an interruption of three weeks to their 
ordinary business 

Flint -glow and Optical Glam - The general prin 
ciple of the manufacture of these two x arietics of 
gloss is identical with those alrt ady described, the 
chief difference consisting in the great cart taken 
to insure perfect punty m the materials The pots 
used are so made, that the metal is protected from 
the chance of being < rmtammated by un> u c ldcutal 
impurities falling m or from the gw 4 of the fur 
nftce , they are made with a dome shaped roof and 1 
lateral arch shaped opening (ftg 7). wbieli 14 placed 
opposite the furnace month, so that the woiknuu 
lias easy access to the enntints of the pot, winch is 
necessarily smaller, otherwise the workman could 
not <Lp to the bottom 

The materials used for the best Jlmt glass are 
varied m the 11 propoi fcioiiH, ar e 01 ding to the judg 
ment of tile manutae tuicr , they consist oi the 
whitest sand which can be procured, fine American 
pearl ashos (impure (tirbonab of potash, which is 
purified by dissolving out the carbon itc from its 
impurities, and cvajior itmg it to dryness m lenhn 
evttpoiatmg pans), ltd It id, or elm litharge (the 
semi vituhed protoxide of had), and a small quan 
tity of mtie (nitrate of potash) To the se, l< cording 
to their gi cater or less purity, the manipulate* adds 
more or less of oxide ot mangiiieso md .arse mi ns 
correct ivts, the fount r leninxis the green rbseolora 
tion w huh tho premnee ol <\on a small quantity 
of iron 111 the sand will ptoducc , and the litter 
cornu ts the tendeueythf maiigunM lus toguoa 
purple tint to the gliss Both substances icquiio 
the utmost e aro and judgment iu their use,othei 
wise' they aro more injurious than beneficial Flu 
following me the usual pi oport 1011s *>and, 51 
iearl ashes, prtpued, lb, hthaigi, 2H (01 it cl 
ead, 20), nitre, 4j[ , white arsenic, b , peroxide ot 
manganese, £ , culh t of tluit gliss m my pioportion 
the inanuf icturer tluuks projier 

Foimoily, the silu a was obtained by t ilniung 
flmts, lionet tho name applied to this kind of glass, 
but now sand is ust d instead , aud although 
beautifully white bauds are obtained Uom L\nn, 
m Norfolk, ftom tho Isle ot Wight and otlu t 
parts of Hampshire, trom Ajlesbiuj, from France, 
and even fiom Noith Ameiua and Austrdri, it 
nex ertln less requires most caioful preparation by 
washing calcining, and sifting 

But liowovei carefully flint gliss is made, and 
hoover pure and tianspau lit the eiystal may be 
which is so made, it nevertheless possess* s vnne 
defects, which interfere with its litiuas for teh 
scopes, microsFojrcs, light house s, md otlu r optic il 
purposes These defects conM^r. m almost impel 
ceptible rfcrifio iu the materml, w Inch product' certain 
optical aberrations Those stum are known to bo 
caused bv the imperfect mixture of the materials, 
and the want, consequently, of a uniform density 
This lias been obviated by M Gum and and his 
associate, M, Frauenkofer, l>y stirring the metal in 
tho pot with an iron rod , but greater improvements 
hnxo been effected by our own chemist Faraday, who 
not only improved upon the manipulation of Messrs 
Guinaud and Frauenkofer, but suggested also on 
improvement in the materials, by the addition erf 
carbonate of baryta and a little carbonated! lime, 
which produces a glass of the greatest density and 
clearness' that baa ever been known before. Instead 
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of the iron rod for stirring, which of itself is apt to 
discolour the glass, an iron rot coated with platma 
is used. In the manufacture of this particular kind 
of glass, the Messrs Chance of Birmingham are 
unnvalled, and they have produced very perfect 
discs for lenses, weighing as much as two hundred 
weights each 

Mint glass is employed in the manufacture of all 
the articles of utility and ornament for table and 
other domestic uses , and as the manufacture of each 
article requires different management, it would be 
impossible, here to give any satisfactory explanation 
of th< manipulative processes Suffice it to say, that 
ut pr< scut Groat Britain is unnvalled m the pro 
due tion of so called crystal or flint glass, which we 
manufacture of the greatest purity and bnfkancy , 
but in the coloured kinds tin Bohemians take the 
had, and excel both in design and m the art of 
lolounng 

Much flint glass is now moulded into dnnkmg 
\ oss( Js, bottles, and other common articles , but 
these are always greatlv inferior to those which 
are made by the handicraft of the regular glass- 
blower 

Colowed qlaw is a general term which includes 
kov er il distinct varieties first may bo mentioned the 
glass made for windows and other similar purposes 
Coloured Bhcet glass is mad< both bv the ciown 
g] iss in d c>lmdcr glass irocesscs Sometimes it is 
ol pot metal - that is, < gin** and the colouring 
m itcrnls lie ill mclteu ana woiked lioni one pot— 
141 m rail}, however, this glass is of too dark a colour, 
and the kind exiled fl'<»hed tflasv is most generally 
use d , in this, two pots ue employed, one containing 
tlif' t oloured ghu>s, is il for pot metal, the other 
toloiukss glass The workman makes his first 
gatherings hom the folouiless gliss, uid tho last 
only from the coloured not , the consequence is that 
the glass when finished, although it mnnot bo per 
cuved has only n thm skin of the coloured material 
on one sub and the colom is thus as it were diluted. 
Fins 1ms othn advantages, because, by skilful grind- 
ing, the colour max l>e lemoved, and transparent 
pit Urns produced on tho <. oloimd ground, and the 
sum mxy be done, ind iun delicate shading of 
the colour effected, b} eating away the coloured 
side nun ft or leas by means of ft, uom and , which 
is fi 1 quoutl} employe d, ami most beautiful effects 
iu o product d 

The tolouis wjinll} employed consist of metallic 
oxides, other substances art*, however, occasionally 
used Gold, m the state called Fur pic of Cantnus, 
invented by I>r Andrew Cassius of Leyden m 1632, 
iml also in tilt state of a simple solution, without 
tin, v u Ids the most beautiful luby, crimson^ rose, 
and put pic colours Cojrjxn , as a sub oxide, yields a 
fine 1 uby red and the black oxide gives an emerald 
gieen Cohalt fields the nch deep blues. Iron, as 
a protoxide, gives a dull green , combined with 
alumina, it gives flesh colour, or pale rose, and com- 
bined with chloride of silver, it yields an orange 
vellow as a peroxide, it gives a common red and a 
brownish ml &thet y with alumina, also yields a 
vellow colour ot great beauty, and commoner And 
less beautiful yellow tints are produced by glass of 
antimony, and even by carbon, "either in tho form 
ot soot or iharcoal Uramum gives the beautiful 
c,hrj sopraae greon and canary yellow, with a slight 
degioe of opalescence , it also gives an eufemld 
green. Arserno, or arsemous acid, produces an 
opvque white Manganese gives a purple or ame- 
thystine colour os an oxide , and as a peroxide, with 
a little cobalt, a fine garnet-red colour These are 
some of the materials gqperally employed, but there 
are numerous others, the use of which depends upon 
the skill of the manufacturer. 
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The applications of coloured glees to ornamental I 
upases are very numerous , pee has already been ! 


fully described under the head of Gxrat, Arti- 
ficial In the hands of skilful glass workers, 
especially those of Bohemia, articles of ornament 
and Utility, combining the most exquisite combin- 
ations of form and colour, are produced. But 
not the least interesting application of coloured 
glass is the art of producing windows exhibiting 
beautiful pictorial designs. So beautiful are the 
designs of some of the windows formed from this 
material, that they deservedly rank as work* of 
high art This art originated at the commence mont 
of the 9th c, and received it* greatest develop 
meat m the 15th century It then began to 
decline, until, at the commencement of the pimnt 
century, it was slowly revived, at lust with but 
little success, ax conviction hiving la on formed 
that f!he true secrets of the art ot pioducing the 
rich colours seen in ancient windows vvero lost 
Gradually, chemistiy and tb( microscope k moved 
the enora, tlie tormor demolish ating the exact 
constituents of the best kinds of ancient glass, 
enabled the manufacturer to mutate it < xa( tlv 
Still, however, with the same ingredients tliep was 
a remarkable want of ni hue. is in the modern matt 
rial the cause oi this was revealed by the micro 
scope, which shewed that it was dm to minute 
poios, which are pioduad bv vuathmng of Uu 
outer surf ict, tin alkaline parts of tin glias being 
w ashed out, as it w ere , by the rain, dt Tins poi ositv , 
b\ breaking up the surface, dc strove d tin* ilulmss 
and glare of tin. glass, and by mixing more thoroughly 
the lays of light, pioduad that lnhiuss for which' 
the ancient glass is so f unous V irious methods win j 
adopted to produce tins c flu t out which became 
L’omnion was, to stipple tin surf ui with dot* of aj 
daik ojiaque colour , now it is still better and iiiok ' 
ingeniously done by pprmkliug suid thickly con 
the gathering of glass to tore lcccivmg the colour* a ] 
coat, so that when blown and flashed, it has the' 
grams of sand thinly scattered through its sub 
stance, and these being refractive, veiy successfully 
produce a richness nearly equal to that acquired] 
by age I 

So far, indeed, from tlio u*t being lost, then m 
no doubt that a hotter matt) ml and bitter colours | 
are now made, and those who cxunine the wiuksf 
produced by Ballantyue, Chance and othu manu 
tacturers ot our umutrv, uid thos%ot Munich uicl 
other continental woik*, will not cyisiiy tolievc tlut 
the ancients were more successful in thur dt signs 
than the moderns But be aides the pot me tal md 
(lashed glasses before mentioned, there arc two othu 
methods of colouring and producing pictorial effects 
on glass The first is by staining, that is to say 
painting the glass with various m itcrialn, usually 
metallic oxides finely powdered, and mixed with oil 
of spike or some other volatile medium , tho glass 
M then placed in a furnace-, m which it is made ml 
hot, and a deep stain of the colour required is pro 
duced on the glass This process enables the artist 
to produce a complete picture on one piece of gloss , 
whereas, by the older method, the picture had to be 
made up of & vast number of pieces act m a slender 
lead-framing Generally, both methods aro employed 
in pictorial windows, as the staining enables the 
artist to give the human features. But staining 
doesnot produce the same brilliancy of colour, and 
lessens the transparency of the glass, hence it is in 
less esteem* 

Another mode of decorating glass is by using the 
opaque or nearly opaque enamel colours, and after 
the 'imm. ih produced with these, to fix them by 
firing this is a beautiful art, and is variously 


Lately, anotbor and very remarkable invention 
for decorating glass has been patented by M. 
Joutort of Bayswatur, London— m., the fixing of 
photographic pictures upon this material The 
sensitive salt used to mme the picture is one 
wlmh will stain gloss, therefore, on firing, the 
picture is deeply burned into the glass, and cannot 
be effaced, most beautiful effects are thus produced, 
natural landscapes and pictuies may to transferred 
with most perfect lidchty 

(Ha*# tfriruUnff and unqnmng -Glass tan to 
easily giound with sarnl aud water, so that the 
ornamental effect of vessels and other object# of 
fimt glass may to very greatly enhanced. Sand, 
however, lew is a rough surf wo, and destroys the 
trausparemy, but tins is easily restored by ofcbei 
poll slung materials, as unrr\, putty pow dor (oxide 
of tm), tripuli, led oxide of iron, 01 lolcothai, 
ilc The (uttiug and polishing art) effected with 
wheels 01 discs of sandstone, wood, aud metd Very 
lino engraving is done with jHuuted metal tools and 
diamond dust, the nunc as in seal engraving, 

The polishing of Ion<ee s foi optical instruments 
and foi light houses is an ait of very groat import 
nmc, HCjuirmg ixtiaoulinary skill Much of tho 
polishing of the Uigcr buses is effected by tho 
lid of maLhuuiy, md pcrliaps no < mubiuatious 
ot uu diunual ait me more wondciful than tlio 
mat him s by which tho Messis Cbnuu of lbrnung 
ham polish tin pi isms aud lenses foi catoptric and 
diopti it light house s 

Mini) in i liquid form lias lately been exten* 
sivoly nude undei the name of soluble glass or 
siln iti ot Modi, it is tube a, or sand, dissolved lu 
,\ notation of c msLic soda Tins liquid, when used 
is i v iruihli, is Niiul to protect stone and other 
m itn ids from tin lujunous action of tlio weather, 
and tor tlm puip«Mo is now employed to arrest 
tin decay ot tho stone of tho new Houses of 
1‘ irliainc ut It is also extensively used in the 
inutnii a< i ure of soup (sec Noai ) , and tins, oi a 
Mimhu soluble gl ins made with potobli, has beeu 
le (ominendc cl to Ik used as i dressing lot muslins 
and otlu i ivlnics to rc'inltr them hi< inool Tho 
soluble sod i gl ihs ha* ilso bet u succt festally t mployod 
in mounting imerewfopio objects, instead of Canada 
babani oi (.’yurinc 

GLAhS } A1NTIVG (in Ait) The application 
of cobnut <1 gl css to th< artistic decoration of win- 
dows liw been pi c\ juhimI} alluthd to, but the vuy 
high position whit h it fount lly attained, and wlnui 
fit is agim npidJy Approaching, lenders it necessary 
to devote ,i short space to its relationship to tho 
tint arts 

Originally, tb* re was but one method of making 
ornaiuf nt vl glass w inflow^, anti that was in produce 
thr pattern in outline with hiuly made luubri 
frillies, into tin groovon of which pieces of c (dodged 
gloa* or of stained glass were fitted Moderu 
cht mistiy lus, however, ho impiovcd the art of 
glawj'Stiiiung, thit large* pictures *may now to 
produced on single sheets of gli°a, ns m the case 
of the windows shewn by the Mt J Muffs Crown 
( i hues Company m the Exhibition ot 1851, one of 
which, drjigned by Mr Frank How aid, representing 
‘St Michael Cutting out the Great I)iagon,’ wan 
upwards of rune ieefc high by three feet broad* 
It was on plate glass, and bad to to fired or sub- 
mitted to intense heat fifteen -times, notwithstand- 
ing which it was perfectly smooth, and although 
somewhat deficient in brilliancy of colour, was m 
excellent and effective comjKwrtioin • 

One of the tost known of the early applications 
& glass* to thp window decoration is that in the? 
monastery of Tegeronae, in Upper Bavaria, which 
was secularised m 1302 , and is now % private 
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residence , hut these windows (executed in the latter I 
half of the 10th c ), like all of the first attempts, 
were only tasteful arrangements of coloured glass in j 
mutation of the stone mosaics used for floors, &c | 
A 1 or did the art rise much above this for at least 
three centimes after its origination , but m the 13th 
o , owing to the full dev* lopraent of the Gothic 
style of architecture, it became of immense import 
ante, coloured glass taking the place of tapostned 
curtains in filling up the spat* h within tbi groined 
arches The mosaic patterns wue superseded by 
< laborate designs, not only m beautiful arabesque 
and other stylis of decorative ait, but even pictonal 
compositions weio atfce mpted , and to such i^rfcc j 
tion did this arise, that many of the works pio 
duced m the lfith * me ra«uvels of art Jn all of 
these, the figures, with tin rx«tption of tin faccn, 
were mode up of pieces of tu if t oloivrcd gl iss torn 
bmed with pieat skill au<] tint* , the fc ilium \nrc | 
pamted in enaiml column, and burned in, and the i 
ait of the artist was slit w n by giving ease and i 
graot to the figures lomspoudiug to tin txpitssion j 
of the fares Gradually the irt of shading, by I 
removing c< rfcam portions of the coloimd surface, 
and other improvements wen t fT* c t < cl This was! 
the culminating point m the history of the lirst I 
period of the ait of gl ish painting, as it is called, 
and seemed to have attuned tin highest pciftetiou 
of which it is sus( eptiblc, ioi tin < Hurts whith 
followed to improve it b\ assimilating it to oil paint 
mg signally failed, and with this failure began that 
decline in the art wlm h was puli ips more u nmk 
able in the install** of gl iss painting than in any 
othoi, for in a comp natively short time it began 
to bo felt that tlu tin* ait was lost .Suite the 
commenununt ot the pr< s< nt eonfcury, lapnl sfcriele s \ 
have been mad* towards improvement, and the 
renaissance bids fair to eclipse. the gloiy of the first I 
epoch The pro vt s* ats of this ait aie now m j 
Munich, Nilniberg, I‘ iris, Bniniugliam Fdinbmgh, J 
and out oi two mote pi vets, and it novel roetmel 
more liberal patronage m its palmiest diys than it, 
now does 

GLASS PAPER, or CLOTH is made by pow dt i 
lllg glass moie or less fim lv, and sprinkling it <n<i 
paper oi taluo still wet witli a cod ot thm glue | 
the powdered glass ad hues as it drns Gluss piper 
is very extensively employ* *1 is i nu ans f*>i polish 
mg metal and wood work it is sold in sheets, and 
is very largely manutactui cd at Birmingham and 
other places 

GL A'S&OHORD, a musical instrument, w ith ko^s 
like a pianoforte, but w itli bars ot glass instead of j 
Btrings of wne It was invented in I'an^ in 1 7 ho I 
by a German called Beyci Tin name glasschord 
was given to the instrument by Franklin VN hen 
that glasachord was uunphltd, it. was exhibit* d 
publicly in Pans, md performed on by the inventor , 
but it never was received with favom by the matin j 
ment makers, c^o that no inoie wen ever nmk, as 
possibly ita constitution and mechanism lcmamed 
a eoeret wuth its inventor 

GLASS CRABS {PkyUoaomata), a family of crus- 
taceans, of the division Matoco*t>aca, ordei Stoma 
poda of Cuv icr, remarkable for the transparency of 
their bodies, whenco their popular name, whilst the 
scientific name (Gr leaf body) icfors to the great 
horizontal expansion of the carapace They have 
little resemblance to crabs The head is represented 
by a large oral plate, bearing eyes mounted on very 
long stalks a second plate, the breadth of which 
much exceeds its length, represents the thorax, and 
bears the feet, most of which are lopg, ra&some 6f 
them, as m a few other crustaceans, bifid, with one 
branch Efcuuh longer than, the other. Thfe abdomen 


is small Milne-Ed wards supposes these creatures 
to have no special organs of respiration, but that the 
blood is aerated through the general surface of the 



Glass Crab 

a, head , 6, thorax , c, abdomen 

body Tlu y arc found m tropical and sub tropioal 
seas, and so transpaient arc they, that, when float- 
ing on the surfiw'c of the water they would not be 
|x u< iv ( d but for the beautiful blue of their eyes 
GLA'SSITJIS, a religious Reel, which sprung up 
in Scotland about 17 JO, when its founder, John 
Gins, ii native of Auchtermue hty , in life* and 
nuiustei of the pan**) of Italmg, near Dundee, 
was di]>oa*d by tin Geneial Assembly of the 
(liiirtli of Scotland, ■ Inofly on ouount of views 
which ho had adopted anel published concerning 
the n iture of the kingdom of i 'hrmt In hia Tctti 
7 ) font/ nf the hunt of Martyr* toatnmnq hi* Kinq 
(low, founded on the winds of oui .Saviour records! p 
m John win % 37, Mr Gliss maintained that 
all national establishments ot religion are moon’ 
patent with the true natuic of the church of 
Ohrist, and was thus probably the first ossertor of 
tin T oluntarif primiplo in Scotland He also advo- 
cati d a system oi eh null government essentially 
I nrfcp< mli at m ( \mqi " qa/wnal \fte r Ins deposition 

by the Gt n* l d Ass* mbly, ho be* unc the pastor of a 
eougri g ition He died at Dundee m 1773 His 
niisonal worth ami jnctv wtu acknowledged even 
In tin most strenuous opponents of his peculiar 
opinions A number of small congregations or 
(infu/ui were soon forme*! on Ghiwite principles, not 
only in Scotland, but in I n gland and \uicnca , but 
both iu Englmnjfcand Ameiica,the name of a follower 
of Glass, Robert ‘ftaudeman, prevailed over bis own, 
and the Beet received the name of Sandcmanmn* 
Sandeman, a native of Perth, is chiefly known from 
his nelv ocacy of certain view s resecting the nature 
of saving faith, now commonly designated Sande* 
viaman t essentially consisting in representing faith 
as ‘a bare liehcf of the l>are truth,’ which belief, 
liowevoi, both Glass and Sandcnian, with at least 
thur immediate adherents, regarded as the fruit 
of Divine* grace and the work of the Holy Spirit. * 
The G have, since the begmnmg of the I9tn c , 
d* mused in numbers. In 1851, there were only six 
Glassito churches m Scotland, none of which con- 
tained v ery r many members , and at the name date 
only six Sandemaman churches existed in England. 
The G maintain the necessity of a plurality of 
teaching elder* m every church, but do not require 
any special education for this office or separation 
from secular employments , they hold a secowmar- 
nage a disqualification for it, they deem it un- 
lawful to join in prayer with auy one who is not a 
brother or sister in ’Christ , they observe the Lord’s 
Supper weekly , they maintain love-feasts or dinners 
between morning and afternoon services, at which it 
is incumbent on every member of the church to 
be present; they are rigid in abstaining from things 
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strangled and from blood , and in general hold by 
the most literal interpretation of other Scripture 
rules, as concerning the kiss of chanty, and the 
washing of the feet of fellow* disciples , they dis- 
approve of games of chance, and ol all use of the 
lot except for Bacred purposes. Their chanty, both 
to their own poor and to the poor of other denomi- 
nations, is said to be exemplar} 

GLASS MEN were wandermg*rogiies or vagrants, 
under tho statutes 39 Elizabeth c 4, And 1 James 1 
c. 7 

GLA'SSWORT ( Sahcornta ), a genus of plants 
of the natural order Chenonodtacecr , haviug uniform 
hermaphrodite flowers, with a single fleshy obscuicly 
lobed perianth imbedded in ah excavation of the 



Glass wort (Sahrorma herbaern) 
tt % jo'nts of stem bearing flower*, b , »t)lc, c, *limon 

racing one stamen or two, and a short style, the 
fruit a uirule enclosed in tin enlaigeil mnanth 
One specif a ( V hnbac'a), a h ifl< ss plant with joint* d 
stems, is common m salt mushes m Britain It 
makes a good pickle, and in s«»nn tnn< s sold foi this 
purpose Several hjKucs grow abundantly on the 
shores of the Mcditerraue m ind is tin } contain a 
large quantity of soda, are use <1 unmaking barilla, 
along with the apt ties of Saltwort (q v ) 

G L A'STO N BIJ R Y, an ancient municipal burgh i 
and market town in the county of Somers* t, 25 
miles south-west of Bath, is built in the form of a 
cross, and occupies a peninsula formed by the l iv< r 
Brue, or Brent, called the Isle of Avalon It has 
small manufactures of silk, and some export trade in 
timber, elates, tiles, and agneultural produce, by 
means of a canal connecting it with th( Bristol 
•Channel, and the railway between the Bristol and 
Exeter and Wilts and bomerset lines which passes 
through Glastonbury Pop (1861)3503 1 he town 

owes its ongm to its celebrated abbey, which, accord 
u»g to tradition, was founded m 60 a d , aiul was one 
of the earliest seats of Christianity in Britain Its 
traditionary founder was Joseph of \nmathca, and 
the * miraculous thorn/ which flowered on ( ‘hnst- 
masday, was, till the tune of the Puritans, believed 
by the common people to be the veritable staff 
with which Joseph aided his steps from the Hoi} 
Land. The tree was destroyed during the civil 
wars, but grafts from it still flourish m the neigh- 
bouring gardens. In 605 a d the monks adopted 
the dress and rules of the Jjjenediicttoe order Tins 
magnificent pile at one time covered 60 acres , but 
as most ol the houses m 0^* and also a causeway 
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across Scdgemoor, have been constructed of tho 
materials, the extent of the nuns is now much durnn 
ished. Tho roost interesting remains are the Abbey 
Church, with St Joseph’s Chapel, St Mary’s Chapel, 
and the Abbot’s Kitchen St Josephs Chapel 
is one of the moat elegant specimens m existence 
of the transition from Norman to Eaily English 
architecture, and is supposed to have been erected 
duiing the reigns of Henry 11 aud Richard I 
It is now roofless, and the vaulting of the crypt is 
neatly destroyed The entrance is adorned with 
sculpture lk low tho floor is a Norman crypt, 
within winch is St Josephs Well Of the Abboy 
Ohui eh, tew fragments remain The O Impel of 
St Mary is ruothss, but the rnnaniM of its pointed 
windows and archways are exceedingly ilogaut 
The Abbots Kitchen, now separate from the reat 
of tin rums, is a square massive structure, the 
walls strongly buttressed, and dates fiom about 
tho 15th century G his the honour of ranking 
bt Patrick (415 a i> ) and St Dunstan among its 
abbots In 15,11), Henry VI J I summoned Abbot 
Whiting to surrender G and nil its tuasurts, and 
on Ins relusal condemned him to btj hanged and 
quarter* d, and the monastery eoniiBcated to tho 
king’s use, which sentence was unimdutely carried 
into execution According to tradition, King Arthur 
,uicl Ins Gum n Guinevere were buried m the* eeme- 
t»iyof the abbey, and Girahlus CamhrcusM states 
that ‘a leaden cioss, bearing tho following mscrip 
tion, “ lhc j u et st pultun molytus Rex Arthurus m 
inKuIa Avallonu,” was found under a stone seven 
feet below tho surface*, and umc feet below this 
was found an oake n coflin, containing dust and 
bones’ lhis eliRinte mient took plneo by order of 
Ilemy II r J he euily other objects of interest at G 
aie the Church of .St Benedict, the Church of Rfc 
Jejhil tlu Baptist, with a tower of 140 feet high, I 
the Weary-all Hill, whore Joseph of Anmathca 
rested from his weary pilgrimage, and tho Tor 
Hill, where the last abbot of G was pub to death, 
500 feet above the se*a h vel, e rowneel by a beautiful 
towel , the 1 rum of a pilgi image cli ipe 1 of St Michael 

GLATZ, a fe.wn e»t Prussia, jn tho province of 
Silt si i, is a fwitriMs of tho second lank, and is 
Hitnati d between two fortilu d hills, on the left hank 
of the Neuter , 52 miles south south west of Breslau 
It his four Catholic (lunches and a Catholic 
gymnasium, and (arms *m considerable manufac- 
tures of linen d imask, and woollen fabiirs, as wc 11 
^as of loathe r and rose garlands Pop 10 940, includ- 
ing 2170 of i garnson Durmg the Thuty Years* 
and the .Seven Years’ Wars, G was fretiuentJy 
be ai* gctl and take n 

GLAUBER, Johann Krisn rir, a German chemist 
and physician, was born at Riilntodt, m I 1 rancoma, 
in 1004, and dud at Amsterdam in 1668 *No 
details re girding his life arc known, excejifc that 
lie resided for a long time at Salzburg, thru at 
Kissingen, tin n at Frankfurt on th^Moine, then 
at Cologne, from whence hf probably removed to 
Arnst* rd un A lthough a believer in the philosopher's 
stone and in the universal modinno, he contn- 
butt'd very materially to the progress of chemistry 
Poggendorff (in his JhofjrnvhiHch Ulrrarmfu * Hand - 
v'brtrrhuc/i) gives a list ol about thirty of his works, 
of which a collected edition up to the date of 
publication api>eared, in two quarto volumes, in 
1658 -1659, at Frankfurt, and another edition, in 
seven octav o volumes, m 1001, at Amsterdam. An 
English translation by Paeke, in one* large folio 
volume, was published in London m 1669 His 
jffcme ab*the present day is chiefly known for his 
discovery of sulphate of soda, which he termed sal 
mrabde, and regarded an e universal medAxne, end 
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a curt for all diseases. — See Kopp’s Geschuskte der 
Chf/nv>,v > oli pp 128—13.3 

fiLAU'BER’8 SALT (so called from Glauber, 
who discovered it in IG^S) is the popular name of 
the neutral sulphate of soda, whose chemical compo- 
sition ia represented by the formula Na0,S0 8 + lOaq 
It occurs m long four aided translucent prisma, 
terminated by dihedral summits, and containing ten 
atoms of water On exposure to the air, the crystal* 
lone all tin u water, and become resolved into a 
wlnte powder When heated, they readily melt in 
their water of crystallisation , and if the heat is 
sufficiently continued, the whole of tho water is 
expelled, and the unhydronk salt remains GUidxr’s 
salt has a cooling, bittir, and saltish tastt , it is 
readily soluble in water, its solubility (in the 
ordinary crystalline* torm) men wing up to 92 
win u it appe ns to unch igo a rnoht ular change, and 
to be converted into tin anhydrous salt, which at 
this temperature i» less Holnhfu than the di it< d 
r oin pound, and separates m minute crystals This 
and other anomaln s which ocuij m the solubility 
of this salt hive been c ir< full} itiidnd by Low cl 
(Ann de Chenne, hi ser \ol ix p 50) 

Glauber's salt is a constituent oi many mineral 
watois, and oums in small quantity m the blood 
And other annual (luids It ou urs, under the name 
ot Th nanhle, min Mmlnd, in the form ol why 
dious octahcclra deposited at the bottom of some 
saline lakes and is found combined w ith sulphate 
of lime, .as Uhnibente (N.a(>,< iO,2SO a ), m the valley 
of the Ebio 

The anhydrous silt is prepared in » norrnous 
quantity from common salt and oil of vituol with 
the vu w of being nftc i wards c onvertid into c irbou 
ate of soda See Sou \ 

Tor medical use a jmwr foiui is required IJio 
salt which remains ittu the distillation of liydio 
chloric acid -this salt hung sulphite of sod i con 
taminitcd with free sulphuric u ul is dissolved 
in water, to winch ih idrird powdeied white marble 
(carbonate of lum*), to m iilnilisi the free at ul 
anti to precipitate it as m insoluble sulphite, the 
solution is boiled, down till i pcllulo ippeirs, is 
sti lined, and set aside to c ty stall iso 

It is used as i common purgative, and is ospe 
dally applicable m fovtrs and mfl uuni itoiy alloc 
tious, when it is necessary to ovac uat« the bow* Is 
without increasing or cxuting febnlo distnrbanc'c 
Tho usual dose is fiom halt au ounce to an ounce , 
but if it is pieviously dried, so as to expel the 
water of ci \ stalbsation, it bi comes doubly efficient 
as a pmuntivo It is now much less frequently 
used m domestic medicine than formerly, having 
given place to milder apcnuita 

GLAUBER’S SPIRIT OF NITRE is one of 
thg old terms foi mtm acid 

GLAU'OHAU, a thriving manufacturing town 
of tho kingdom of Saxony, is picturesquely situated 
on the right* bank of the river Muldc, 8 nulos 
north-north east of Zwnokau Owing to the unev on- 
noss of Hs site, it is irregularly built , but its 
appearance is striking It is the s< coiul m rank 
among the manufacturing towns of Saxony Hero 
and m tho neighbourhood, tho weaving of ©very 
kmd of goods nourishes , there aic also important 
dye works, print works, iron foundries and machine 
factories Pop. 14,360 

GLAUOO'MA (Gr (jlaukoa, sea green), an opaoity 
of the vitreous humour of the eye, characterised by 
a bluish tint* seen from without, and the absence of 
the peculiar characters of Cataract (q v), which, 
m some respects, it resembles as regards th&'grnduA 
obscuration of vision It is an almost incurable 
disease. « 
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GLAUCONIE, a French term introduced by M. 
Broguiart as the name of several strata of different 
ages. The Glaucome Crayons© and Sahleuse are 
equivalent to the Upper and Lower Greensand, 
while the Glaucome Grossier is an Eocene deposit 
< on temporaneous with the Brackleaham beds. 

GLAU'CUS, a genus of molluscs, referred to the 
cl iss Gasteropoda , but having no distinct respxr 
itory organs. 3 ho 
body is long, slender, 
g< latinons, furnished 
with throe pair of 
digit ittd finlike ap- 
ullages, which were 
tormcily supposed to 
b gills The mouth 
Ims homy jaws, 
ad ipfcfd lor proving 
on othei small marine 
mini il* r l he se sm ill 
molluscs about an 
iu< h and thioc- 
qu liters long, of a 
blue loloui, and extremely delicate and beautiful 
— inhabit the tropical parts of tho Atlantic Ocean, 
and float mortly with irregular movements of tho 
sh nch r br inches of their fins on the surface of the 
w it.tr 



tlhucns Atlanticus 


GLATTX, a genus 
Pi nnularjity liivmg 
( ilyx, no toiolla.and r .» valve d 
< ipsule with alxmt f»vc n.fds 
(. mantnmi , somi times tailed 
Ska. Milkwout and Biaok 
S vnvvom, is one ot thi most 
toimnnn plaits of our si a 
co ists, grow mg in almost i v < ry 
mmldv situation It is asm ill 
]>) nit, with burnt lung stems, 
often procumbent, iml small 
fit siiv huts It m ikt s a good 
pic Uc 

GLAZE See Porn i \ 

GLEANING In confor 
nuty with the positive com 
mand continue! in the Mosaic 
liw, to leave the gleanings of 
the hirvest to tlio poor and 
to tho sf ranger 47 (Levit xix 9, 
and win 22), there has been 
ilmost everywhere \ popular 
feeling to tfie ©fleet that the 
farmer was not entitled to 
prevent the poor from gather 


plants of tho natural ordei 
Jobed 



inc uhat the naper had left Sea MUkwort (Glawx 
btlnnd In England, the manUma) 


custom of gleaning had very a , a flower 
nearly passed into a legal right, 
fm there is an extra judicial dictum of Lord Hale, m 
w Inch he says that those who enter a field foi this 
purpose ire not guilty of trespass, and Blackston© 
(in 12) seems disposed to adopt his opinion, but th© 
question has since been twice tried, and decided 
m the negative in the Court of Common Pleas, th© 
( ourt finding it to bo a practice incompatible with 
the exclium e enjoyment of property, and productive 
or v agrancy ana many mischievous consequences, 
1 H B1 Rep. 51 It is still, however, th© custom 
all over England to allow the poor to glean, at 
least after the harvest is earned. The privilege is 
one which, both from motives of humanity asm of 
economy, ought certainly to be continued within 
proper limits, because Hr not only adds to the com- 
fort and wellbeing of the poor, but by ] 
from waste a portion of the fruits of the < 
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by employing child^n And infirm persons whose 
labour would not be available for any other pur- 
pose, it diminishes the expenditure for the support 
of the indigent, which already presses so heavily 
on the industrious portion of the community It 
is a privilege, however, which is apt to be abused 
by awe bodied persons, who, by rising early in the 
morning, and going into holds from which the 
crop has only been partially earned, oontnvo to 
carry off gram to *a greater value than the wages 
winch they could have earned by honest harvest 
work. With a view to checking this abuse, fanners 
in various districts have established rules for regu- 
lating the practice of cleaning Some curious 
statistics on the subject of gleaning wore published 
in the Journal of the Statistical Society of London 
lu Bohn’s Pohtual Ihrtwnan/, under the head 
4 Gleaning,’ a statement is made shew ing th.it the 
total gleanings of 388 families was £421, 12w , and 
the average for each family £1, 1* 10e/, which 
was one filth of the average har\ est wages of each 
of the same number of families 

In Scotland, it lias been more than onro decided 
that the poor possess no right to glean at c ontinon 
law, and that the farmer may t xt lude them from 
his fields (Hutch Justice of the P<au, il 47 , 
Dunlop’s Paroch / aw, 22 1) 

GLEBE (Lat rjleha, a clod oi lump of earth), the 
land posse ss< d a« part of an m 1< siuRtical be m In i , 
or from whnh tin revenues of tin 1 h mine irisc 
The itSsigiimcnt of glebe lands w.u fount il\ held to j 
lu* of sue h absolute urct ssiti, thit without them no 
oburrh <ouhl lte i<gii1ul\ eoiiBitrifid liiEnglmd, 
the w ord manse includes both tlu parson igi house 
viul the ghbc, whueas m Scotlind it is applied 
t\i lrwve lv to tlu housi F lh< f(( simple ot tlie 
glebe is held b\ the law of Lu gland to ht m ahey 
once, from tin Trench hay r, to expect -tint '*■ to 
say, it is only ‘ iu the rtmcnibr in< < , txpectitum, 
and intendment of the law but after induction, 
the freehold of the ghbc is m the parson, md he 
possesses most of the jvowers of a proprit toi, with 
the exception of the pe»wei of ilienation Pr< v ioiih 
to the jRofomiation, the clngy possessed certain 
powers of die nation ot common law , and d a bn>liop, 
with the assent ot lus cb iptc r, or an d>bot, with 
the assent of his c ono nt, oi the like , alien itc el gb b* 
lands, the den l \ onhl not hive. been void, bet uise 
the fee simple w is in the holder of. the bon bee for 
tin time being, but b> 1 Jtbz. e Iff, and J > Eh/ 
l 10, all gilts, glints, feoffments, conveyances cm* 
othei estates, shall bo utteily void and of none iffet 1, 
notwithstanding any consent or conhririAtion wkal 
soever Neither could tho meumlient c xeb mgr the 
lands or any portion of them without the anthont} 
of an act of parliament Ibis restriction was done 
away by 55 Geo III c 147, for enabling spiritual 
persons to exchange parsonagi or glebe house a or 
• glebe lands for others of greater value or more 
conveniently situated for their reside uce and wcu 
paiiojL By 5 and 0 Viet c. 54, it is now provided 
that the commissioners appointed to carry into 
effect the commutation of tithes shall have power 
to ascertain and define the boundaries of the glebe 
lands of any benefice, and also power, with consent 
of the ordinary and patron, to exchange the glebe- 
lands for other lands within the same or any ad 
joining parish, or otherwise conveniently situated 
The subsequent act 17 and 18 Viet, c 84 moreover 
provides that the incumbent of any bedfefice entitled 
to glebe, shall, with such consents as are specified 
in the act, b© entitled to annex such glebe or other 
lands by deed to any church or chapel within the j 
parish, district, qr place wherein such glebe or 
land is situate. In addition to his glebe-lands, 
the rector or near is also seised in the edifice of 
a 


the church itself (see CittmcH) It was lofcg ago 
provided (28 Henry VIII o 11, § 6), that if an 
incumbent died after having manured and sown the 
glebe-lands, he might make his testament of the 
profits of the corn , but if his successor be inducted 
before the severance thereof from the ground, he 
shall have the tithe , for although the executor 
represent the person of the testator, yet ho cannot 
represent him as parson 

Glebe in Scotland — In Scotland, as In England, a 
glebe forms, as a general rule, a portion <3 every 
ecclesiastical benefice of the Established Church, and 
is thus m\ addition to tho stipend, and sometimes 
a urv important one Ministers m royal burghs, 
howevoi (.innnt (laim glelies, unless m the oaso in 
w liu h tlu re is a landw nrd district attached to the 
j^uish Even thm, il there are two ministers, only 
tlit- first tin claim a glebe Where parishes are 
dih|om<d, oi 8c p a rated into two portions, moreover, 
it does not ne< essanl) follow that tlie portion uroitert 
into n now parish shall contain a glebe By 5 Geo 
I V e 72, provision is made for jwiymcnt of com pen 
sation out of tin public revenue, in lieu of manse* 
ind gkbt , to ministers whoso stipends do not exceed 
1200 it there arc arable lands, the glebe must not 
ho h««e than tour acres If there is no arable land, 
the minister is entitled to sixteen mum* of gross 
uljact nt to tlu church \ soiim i« as much as 
w ill jt istiiK fin slu < p or one i ow , so that the actual 
i\tmt \ in< s with the richness of tho soil and 
consequent quality of tho pasture The presbyfi ry 
poWsscs the pnwti ot designing glebes, the heritor 
from mIjosl piopirtytlii glebe is designed having 
rtionruc iganist the other heritors of the palish. 
Bv 1*572 i IS, it is emu fid that tlio clebe shall 
not be ili< natccl by the incumbent As tho act 
limits its prohibition to such alienation as *nay 
b< detrimental to tlie snmsnoi of tho incumbent, 
it has hi on doubt* d wliethc r the Litter might not 
fiti The court, however, ban bun very unwilling 
to sanction tins proceeding , and from tho lact that 
] ind finds steadily to mere ass whereas money 
diminishes m uilm, it seems of very doubtful 
piopmty nen where tho arrangement is lory 
A< hunt igeous at tho tune When tho church is 
changed, f \ tr insported, as it is called, to a now 
site, the ice rt will nuthouse the sale or oxcambion 
ot the glebe*, but such fxcambions must be satic- 
tmneHl )>y the* presbytery Where minerals are 
found on tlu glebe, they aro worked under the 
supe nntenek ne u of the heritors and jircsbytery 
for the behoof of the incumbent Trees growing 
on the glebe* aro thought to 1 m long to him See i 

I MM) t '*H K1 

GLEE, tho English name of a voc.il composition 
for three or more voices, and m one or more move- 
ments The stylo of music of tho gleo is pecuhtfPto 
England, and quite different from the part songs of 
Germany 

GLEET See Gonorhiicka # 

GLEIO, tho TIev Gforgf RobkrlsM A., a 
popular author and divine, son Cf tho Right Rev 
George Gleig, LL f) , Bishop of Brec hm, ami Pjntnus 
of the Scots Episcopal Church, was bom at Stirling, 
in Scotland, in 17% In 1812, while* a student at 
the university of Oxford, he joined as a volunteer 
a regiment then marching through that city on its 
way to Lisbon Soon obtaining a commission m the 
85th Regiment of light infantry, ho served in tho 
Peninsula. During the American war inl812 — 1814, 
lie was engaged in the campaign of Washington, 
<(t the .tap tore of which city, in August 1814 
he was severely wounded. In 1821 ho published 
an account of tho Campaigns of Washington md 
JSfeuj Orleans, 8vo At tho dose of the war, he 




G LEIWITZ— GLBNDOWEK. 

retired on half pay He now completed his studies They had been warned by Stair to do nothing by 
at Oxford, entered into holy orders, and in 1822 hah ee , they were exhorted torbe ‘secret and «nd- 
wah prtflenUd by the Archbishop of Canterbury den and they obeyed their instructions. Arrived 
to the lning of Ivy Church, Kent In 1825, he , in the glen, they told the Glencoe men that they 
published The Subaltern, a novel founded on his l wore come as fnends, and only wanted quarters 
exp( rmico in the PeuuiHiilai War In 1844, he I For twelve davs the soldiers lived in the glen Cap- 
was appointed oliaplthi of Chelsea Hospital, and I tarn Campbell, or Glenlyon aa lie was called from 
m 1846, Chaplain gencril of the Forces. Having the name of his estate, while visiting daily at the 
devised a y<h<mc tor the odin ation of soldiers, lif <hiofs house, employed himself in observing osure- 
was appointed InsjKictor gi in m 1 of Military Schools ! full) what a\enucs and passes there were by means 
In 1848, lie was made a pitbindary of St Paul's I <»f which the Macdonalds might escape, and report- 
Cathcdral, London (1 has writ ton a great variety [ing tin r< suit of his oba nations to Lieutenant- 
of biographical, historical, and religious books The colonel Hamiltou, who was approaching with troops 
moat inti resting aiul import u\t of ill 1 uh woiks is | to scuire the passes The morning of the 13th of 
his Life of the Great Duke of Wellington (180‘), new ( 1 < biliary w\as hxed for the slaughter, and on the 
< (l 1802) i night of tlit 1 2th, Gl< nlyon was suppmg and playing 

I at cards with those whom bt meant to assassinate 
GLHI'WITZ, a town of I’m ima, in tin south east , hl fulc a,iwn \t live m the morning the murder- 
of the prounci of s,l< n, is ph mntly situated on OUH ^ olk > Kl r ail When the daj dawned, ,18 corpses, 
the Kloduits, i small affluent of the Oder, 41 mdt s , U|l(in r ^huh won s. veral ot women, and more 
south east of Opptln It contains tints t lunches, a | drt u p u i fctlili t ht hand of an infant that had been 
*y*«WWK, aiul a Oitholu gymnasium, and is noted 8tlU(lv m t ht murderous tumult, weie lymg 
lor its royal foundnts, non woiks, hatliu suann m 0I llound t j M , m thur blood Hut the 

factures, spinning and weaving Pop 07S7 mawmi tompnlu nded only a small portion of 

GLKNOOF' a vallej well known not only for ^ o tribe foi Hnmltori not h ix mg come up in time, 
the ternble massacie through winch it lus buonn the | asst s were opt n uul about lo men, and 
historically f unous, but also loi tb< wildness and probibly an imii) womtn, tat aped, but only in 

sublimity of itssienory, is situate d in tin north of many eases to ptiisli from < old or hunger among 

Vrgyleshm, near the border of Inverness, at Loeli hJit snows in the k» mount nn gorges. when 
Levon It is about eight mibs in luigtli, and is H inid ton did am\e, h wm dmppouitid ill finding 

divided into an uppt r uul lower \alhy bv a gtntlt AJ 01 ^ 80 lin l‘ cl ^ pt 1 V ‘ Ul< * an ^ 

l idgt It is tiavtrs(»<l by i mountain stn un tilled Jlighlmdu, whom, being alsne seventy, the othei 
tlu Cona, and its seimd Hides shew the* bids of I butt 1ms ■ h ul agreed to le t live, murdued him 
numerous mountain tone nts Atte i entering tin I Jn c °hl blood 1 he lmts ot the \ ill ige were then 
glui, tlu ti a\ e lit i looks m \ uu feu my tokiu of i bl t on hi i and the troops ch parted, driving away 
social hie oi nt civilisation - M\ssa<ki oi- Gitn with them all tlu Hocks uul Imrds of the glon 
t of Tlu pimtipal c ire most mus ot this famous ^J 10 question as to tlu shne of Lmg William 
tragedy nr< bnelly as follows The state of the , in the guilt of this transaction has been discussed 
Highlands m the v ir which folio \w d the puhi 1U * httlc waimth on both Bides Lord 

mentary session ol 1660 w is sm h m to gne the I Miuaul 1N ph ids, in mh die it urn ol the kings con 
govci nnn lit much aim< l\ I In < iv d w u which tint Uu uitihcuti detuhng tht submission 
had rt < e utl v bt eu flaming the n cuntiiiind still to , <»f M u Ian had been suj.jire ssnl , tint he knew 
Binoulili i, uul at hnjli it w s eUeimuud it, tlu M icdonalels only os a lebdiious dan, who had 
eoiut, to c in t>lr»\ 1 12 000 <>i g.J^OOO in <mi< ting i rojictid his tone ill itoiy olii is , and that, in signing 
anti reconcilin' tlu n fiu ion elms The Ldm oitlei foi then extn potion, he certainly novel 
huigh auUiontUH issued a ]>ioi ] imaliou i vhojting ( lu b »di d them to be muiehiid in thui sleep, but 
tlu elms to submit to ilium ind May, ft j ul j mudj th it their organisation as a predatory gang 
oOeimg pirelon to i\eiy iclul who would swtai should he bioken up I he set ne of the massacre is 
on or betou tin dlst Deeembu ll»ol to lne peue ' wiled annuillv by tourists, who are. accommodated 
ably under the govunnu nL ot tluu mijestus, ind "dll convcjanrd in eoimeetion with Hutchesons 
thre»a1eumg to In at all who nlused to do so is ste am \cssels fiom Glasgow 

enemies and timtois \ 11 the dints submitted (JLENDOWLK <u CtLLXDWU, Owi v, a Welsh 
beforo tho dlst lhee mb. r < \eepl M it lan, the chief t hut, who was one of the most actue aiul formid 
of the M u'doiialds ot bit non wliosi suhimssion, ibh numies of Heniy I\ of Eimland^ He was 
Loin unforeseen ciuse>, was delate <1 till the 6th oi de se endt d from Llewelyn, the last Pn nee of Wales, 
January Tlu magisti iti be foie whom he took the and follow ed the fortunes of Richard II to the close, 
O'ltlfiof allegiaiiip transmitted a eeitPuato to the wlieu, m 1300, Henry of Bolingbroke usurjied the 
Poiincil at Edinburgh explaining thi cucumstanus j down, and assumed tho title of King Henry IV 
ot tho ease That ccitihe itc was m \ei laid bcl(»re i Taking adiantage of G ’s known attachment to the 
the Council, wms supjmssed b\ an mtrigiu, i elcthrom 1 monarch. Lord Grey of Rnthyn seized 
directed (it is supposed) hy the Maater <*f btau .'part of his land G ’s suit for its restitution was 
(Sir JoUt\. Dairy mple, afterwards second Viscount ! dismiss* il by parliament, and then Lord Grey seized 
and Eirl of JStau), on whom, undoubtedly, lesta the lest of his land Rev engo and despair, conspir 
the chief blame of this odious tiansactum The mg with a martial disposition, and the encouraging 
enemies of Maclau now hmntd on their plans for pxophems of the Welsh bards, dro\e him to take 
his destruction The Master ot Stiui obtained the up arms, and provided hun with followers In 1400, 
king’s signature to an order di roc teal to the com he commenced operations by seizing the estates 
m&iuler of the forces m biotlaud, and which runs of Lord Grey The king ordered his subjugation, 
thus ‘As for Mac Ian of Glencoe and that tribe, and granted his estates to his brother the Earl of 
if they l ul be well distinguished from the other Somerset. G-’s forces were inferior m number to 
Highlanders, it will be proper, for the vindication those of his adversaries He was sometimes victor- 
of public justice, to extirpate that pet of thieves.’ ious, chiefly through surprises, ambushes, and the 
Accoidingly, on the 1st of February, 120 sgl fliers — l like, but sometimes defeated, and forced to retire 
most of them Campbells, who had a*personal spite to the hills, where his positions and rude fortifications 
Agonist tije Macdonalds — led by a Captain Campbell could not be agpxiached. In 1402* he drew Lord 
and a Lieutenant Lindsay, marched to Glencoe, Grey into an ambush, and took him pnsoner, Thu 
♦as 
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nobleman wai ransomed on paying 10,000 marks, 
and the king, oat of jealousy of the Earl of March 
(a boy of ten, the true heir to the crown), or some 
smutor cause, allowed him to pay bis own ransom 
Immediately on h» release, Lord Grey married a 
daughter of G , and it would appear that Sir 
Edmund Mortimer, the uncle of the Earl of March, 
married another, having been captured also a little 
later "by G.,m a battle in which 1100 of Mortimer’s 
followers were left dead ujxm the field Treason 
seems to have been falsely imputed to Mortimer as 
the cause of his defeat , but Henry IV s suspicions 
and G T s kindness soon made the treason suffn leutlv | 
real, for Mortimer induced Ins sister's husband, Earl 1 
Percy (Hotspur), to conspire with him and G (now , 
proclaimed JPrmco of Walts) against the go\tin 
ment Percy led wath him mto the same cut* rprise | 
tho Scotch Earl Douglas whom he had just taken 1 
prisoner at Homildon Hill This coaid ion against 
realty ended in the battle of Shrewsbury , in July 
1403, m which the fall of Hotspur and the kite j 
arrival of G gave the victorv to the King and his 
forces In June of the following yt ir, (4 entiled 
mto a treaty with Charles \I of Frame ag tin si 
tbc English Tattle eanu of it, fin in \t \i u, G 
sustained severe ro\ orses, and w is dm* n to waiuhi 
among the eaves of tin. inountuins with a handful 
of adlicients A noth* r two or thru u irs hiw his 
fortunes somew lwit m the us* end mt vml they iluel u 
ated m the oidmiry hviN of tin jxtts warfu* , 
of a bold haiharous chut, with mount uns to escape 1 
to against the advance of sup* nor u\ ills* d nuniht rs, 1 
which he could no inert i*sist on th< pi tins thin I 
they couhl destrov him araon« tlu mountains He 
died a uatuial (hath m tin houM *»f one of Ins j 
♦laughters, on the 20th Sei»te*mbu 111 > igid about 
Gfi, having spent the lust fifteen yeirs of his life hi 1 
constant turmoil and wart an His suet esses shew j 
that he had ihout the luglust tvlents of Ins elvss, i 
and he had their f volts vlso The popul vr idea of 
him is to bo found m bhakspcire s hnuf Jltnrif 
IV Prom the first, he has been a Kind of mythic al 
hero, and the 1 lapse of untunes dots not ch vr up 
the exact facts of his history His rebellions wen 
tbc expiring fires of the independence of Wales, I 
which the Publish kings hid b»tn ti ending out foi 
nearly a century and iliilf ! 

GLENE U i u a sh vllow n\*r of considerable 
length, wlmh rises in the smih west part of 
Victoria, md which, after crossing the boundar t 
into South Australia, enters the Southern Oteui 1 
between Cape Northumberland on the weed, and 
Cape Brdgewater oil th< east Its mouth is about 
lat. 38® S , uui long 14P h. 

GLENLEVET, a vale or district in the sen ill 
west of Banffshire, exte nd« along the course of the 
Lnet, a small feeder of the Avon, at the distance 
Of about 21 miles south west from Huntlv It con 
tains iron ore and lead, ancl has long been famous 
for its finely flavoured whisky Here a battle took 
place between the Earl of Argylc and the Earl of 
Huntly in 1594, resulting m the defeat of the 
former 

GLENROY', Parallel Roads of The Roy is 
a small stream in the district of Lochaber, Inver 
ness-shire. having a course of about 15 miles, and 
falling into the Spean at lnverroy, opposite to Ben 
Chlinaig, the eastern spur of Ben Nevus. The steep 
narrow valley through which the Roy runs is 
remarkable for having its faces marked with three 
shelves, which appear as lines running ngbt round 
it , they are everywhere perfectly horizontal and 
parallel to each other, and*m each case the hue on 
^one side of the glen corresponds exactly in elevation 
to that on the other. The granitic and motamorphic 


rocks, of which the mountains arc composed, are 
covered w ith a greater or less thickness of angular 
fragments and earth, and an examination of the 
shelv* s shews that they me worn out of this soft 
alluvial coating The aecomp uiying sketch explains 
their structuio They almost invariably form a 
gentle slope from the hillside, and arc from 3 to 
30 foot wide Tho protrusion of the rooky body of 
the mountain, and the furrows of mouutam torrents, 
br* iK their continuity, but with these exooptions, 
one or more of them may In* traced along the 
whole valley The highest, which is 11394 h’Cit 
above tbo seahvel is e isily followed fiom the 
w aterahed between the Roy uul the Spev (winch 



(«h inoy 


is at toe sain* elevation), along both sides of 
the valley, as far down as tin point at winch tho 
\dhy narrows ab*i\t (Hen Glaslei The* second 
shelf ib 81) f*ct lower, tun » pirallel with the* first 
all round the In ael ot the vilhy, and is continual 
fm the i down until it unhides (»ltn Ulastci The 
thud li vii h 212 te * fc lower thin the second , it 
in ty he tiaad iloug both seeks e*f Gletiroy, and 
I * > 1111*1 tin mouth of the ph n into the valley of the 
Sjie in wli > * Fides, at the sinie e 1< v itiori of 817 
feet, is muked fiom within A mil* s of the mei 
J j r m liy u}> n* uly as f n vs Loth Li^gim Wlmt is 
very cm unis the elevation of the highest slulf 
( orr* spends with th it ot the waleished at the lie ad 
ot (Htnroy (where it op* ns towards the valley of the 
Spiv) , th* second coiusponds with the waterwheel 
at tin he ad of G1‘ n (dost* i (where it ojicns towards 
(.l*n SjKiiii) and tin third is /it tlu same lived 
,uth tbo v illey oi passage between Njmaij and Bpey 
at Muckoll Then* is vet a higher shelf m tho 
neighbouring < ■l*ui Glimy , at an elevitioii of lAM^ 
het above tin h< l 

M my attempts have been made to explain the 
origin of these nnuuknbl* shelves tfltuir forming 
somewhat level roads aiounel the* valley, originated 
i tin jMipulai notion, th it th* y were made for the 
couv* ounce ot the heroes whoso exploits are snug 
'by Ortolan Playfair, in J81<5, supposed they were 
acpu ducts for artificial irrigation Maeculloeb, 

I b* liev til them to be the shorelines of fresh-water 
j lakes, which graelualJy washed away their bamtm, 
remaining for a Jongti space abthe height of the 
various snclvcs Sir T D Lauder embraced and 
illustrated the same View Darwin considered that 
the glens were formei anus of the sea* and that tbo 
shelves indicated periods of rest in the elevation of 
the lank Aggasiz and Buckland returned to the 
opinion of Macculloch, but finding no indication or 
remains of any solid land barrier, they referred the 
lake to the glacial period, and held that two large 

7B0 
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glaciers came down from Ben Nevis, the one near the 
centre of the mountain, and the other along the 
basin of Loch Trcig, and that these dammed up 
the water m the included portion of Glen Spean 
and in Glenroy In a paper subsequently published 
by Mr David Milne, the lacustjme theory was 
reverted to, with several now and plausible lllus 
trations Tho reader is referred to a work of Mr 
Ik Chambers {Ancient Sea margins, 1848) for a full 
account of thiB remarkable district Ho enumerates 
no less than 21 terraces or shelves, in addition to 
the four prominent ones already described, at heights 
varying from 325 to 1495 hot And uniting all 
these into a regtdai si run, ho cmbavourM to shew 
that they arc owing to the recession of the xi i 
from these glens, and th it tin intensity ol the 
shore markings depended upon the Angle at which 
tho hill met tho water, the natinc of tlje sinfaec 
of tin* lull, anel tho quictmss of the v atoi 

GLKNTX'LT, a deep, nonow valley m the north 
of Perthshire, extends in a south vie t direction 1 
from tho Giarnpuns on the north to Strathgain 
on the south, anel is 15 nubs in length Through 
tho bottom of the glen the 'lilt lushes with gu at 
impetuosity, atul tho mountauiH on uu h side an ■ 
scored with mniiine rablo tom n Is Its upper half 

is enclosed among mountains ot fjom I HO to 1589 | 
feet high, and its left boundary is mainly iornntl | 
by the huge I Jen y Gloe, wluth lists hom a bio id 
base, and Iuib in my snuimits, the* highest b« mg ’725 ' 
fc*et above aea level Thi lowei halt is h ss vuhl 
This glen is classic ground to the geologist Two 
elaborate accounts ot its geologic il pin noim na h iu 
been published— one by Di JVICulh><h, to be h nme l 
in tho Tmmaition* of tht Ueoloquut Sock ft/ and tin 
other by Lord Webb Scyinmu which ippe us m 
the Tt an Hart ions of t Ik lloyul Socult/ of 1 dmhiuqh 

GLIDDON, Glow i K, \nuru m l'gypbdogist, | 
antiquary, anel ethnologist, m is bum m 1M>7 in 
Grind Cairo, Lgypfc, w hole his lathe i, Jnhn Gliddon, 
was for many yeais Hinted •'stab s eonsul He 
ie wulcd for 32 years in tho \all«y ot tno Nd< inel 
in the Levant, and hul t \tiaordm uj opportunities 
foi pursuing those scnntilic itse ucJns to vihuh he 
appeals to have devoted i large portion of Ins Lie 
lie tilled, foi seveial years, the* post of United 
States consul at Cano 

About the year 1840, Mr G visited London, 
Paris, ami his own countiy, to wlmli ho had 
been so entirely a stranger In the United States, 
he gave lectures in all the pnucipd cities liom 
Boston and Ne w Yoik to Mobile ami New Oi leant, 
cm Egyptian and other Oi until antiquities ills 
earliest w oik, A ncicnt Egypt, ha Monument*, Iftero 
ghjphics, Hutorij, and Anhaologif, Sa , was so 
Biurenaful, that 18,000 cornea were Hold m Amend 
alone m three* yt*un It has passe d th tough muij 
editions He published also, at about the same 
period, an Aj^oeal to the Antiquaries of E uiupe on 
the De&ti'ucUon of the Monument* of Egypt, Ih* 
courses or Egyptian Archaologt/ , A Memoir on tht 
Cotton qf Egypt , and Otia d&'gyptiaea 

III the course of his travels m the United States, 
Mr (} formed ocquamtances with men of science 
who were interested m his Egyptian researches, 
and who, m thru, interested him in a broader range 
of ethnological investigations Conspicuous among 
these were Dr Morton of Philadelphia, distinguished 
for his cramological investigations. Dr Nott of 
Mobile, Alabama , Professor Agassiz, the naturalist , 
and others. He wished now to avail himself of 
the advantages of European museums and^Ubranes, 
but had not the necessary means. Vie found, how- 
ever, a gonerouB fnend m Mr Richard K Haight of 
New York, who unported costly works from Europe, 


| not then to be found w Amenta, and also furnished 
him with money for a visit to London, Pons, and 
Berlin. The results of his studies are to be 
found in two quarto volumes, published by Mr 
G , with the co operation of Dr Nott, and several 
I other savants, both European and American In 
1854 was published Types of Mankind, or Ethno- 
logiral Researches hqsed upon the Ancient Monuments, 
Paintings , Sculptures , and Crania of Races, kc , by 
J C Nott, M I) , of Mobile, Alabama, and George 
R Gliddon , and containing papers by Dr Morton, 
Professor Agassiz, and Drs Usher and Pattieon ot 
Philadelphia In 1857 was published, also in a 
handsome quarto volume, Indigenous Races of the 


run of tho Fieuch Institute, Bianeis rulszkv, a 
learm <1 Hungarian , and Professor Meigs of Phila- 
delphia. 'Ibis work hears also tho joint names of 
Nott ami G , and Mrs Gliddon an accorrq dished 
artist, gave her assistance m drawing upon the wood 
the engr ivmgs'with wlueh it is prof ugtdy illustrated 
Just is tins work was published, Ml G died at 
Pan uni, IstlmiUH of Damn, vvhifchtr ho had gone 
to pursue his t thnological rose an heb 

Mi G was an cuthusiist, not only in his mveh 
tigitions, but in tin advocacy of hin theorns or 
convictions, and is unsparing m his eiitieisms of 
lus opponents Ht as labouied to piove the 
great antiquity and <iiveisity of ongui of the 
human luctx His works have Ltcn severely 
cntici^cd md eondi mued by those who hold to 
the popular chronology and tht unity of the race 
Tin matuials he has brought tog! tiler arc valuable 
ind suggestive , but his tnatment of them can 
w ireely ht < onsidered satisfactory, and hf is not 
fru from tin suspicion of a bus in favour of tlic 
cnnl ivt mult t»f ccit un of those whom he am 
sub ltd in ft hot met s 

GLVRlSb { Lat plural of glia, i donnouw ), in tlie 
Iiiiuuiin system ot zoology, an ordei of Mammalia 
ilmost t \ it tly corresponding to the RMentta (q \ ) 
ot Cu\ icr a ud other moic rttent naturalists. 

GLOBE FIMI See Dioiion 

GLOBE FLOWER (7 tolim*), a genus of plants 
ot tlu natiual order Ranunudacett , having a cal} \ 
ot coloured (yellow) 
scpils, in numbci hve 
oi some multiple of five, 

tho petals small md ^ \ mi fyjft 

linear Ther * are several 

species, natives of tlie 

colder parts of the f 

northern hemisphere 

The common G, the II » A 3 

Lfokfx Go wan of the It \ybjj i 

Scotch (T Euiopanie), 

is tlie oulj species found 

in Britain, and chieily * 

in the northern parts, 1 

wheix it is oue ox the 

finest ornaments of moist 

gi'ounds and nver-banks - 

in somqwhat elevated cA | *' \ ; 

ebstnets. It is sometimes ll V ISa 

cultivated in flower- |l 

gaideus The name G ^ » 

is derived from the Globe Flower {Trollmi 

appearance which the Eurepaus) 

flower presents, the sepals 

being curved so that it forms almost a perfect 
yellow globe or ball It is a native of oU the 
northern ports of Europe, and also of the Alps. 

GLOBES. A globe is a round or spherical body* 
(see Sphkrjs), and in the singular number the word ft 


Globe Blower {Trofims 
Europaus) 
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often need to signify the earth, as in the phrase, * the 
terraqueous globe , but by 4 globes,* 01 4 the globes,* 
we usually mean a pair of artificial globes used as 
a part of school-room apparatus. These globes are 
hollow spheres of card board, coated with a com- 

C tion of whiting, glue, and oil, upon which paper 
•mg certain dekneatioua is laid On ouc of the 
pair— the teledwl globe — are represented the stars, 
so placed that, to an eye supposed to observe them 
from the centre of*the globe, their relative jxisition 
and distance correspond to those actually observed , 
while on the terredi^tl globe, the distribution of 
laud and water, the divisions and subdivisions of the 
former, together with a few of the most important 
places, are Lud down m the positions corresponding 
to those which they actually occupy on the surface 
of the earth 

The usual mode of manufacture is as follows A 
boll of wood or non is used os a matiix, and a layer 
of damped paper is careful 1} and closely placed upon 
this, without paste, and other layers ire successively 
pasted over the first one , ordinary card board is thus 
produced, but instead of bung flat, as usual, it forms 
a spherical shell When sufficiently thick, this is 
cut into two hemispheres, the section bung mule in 
the line of the intend* d equator The hemispheres 
are then token off the matrix, and again glued 
together on an aus, and the' vv luting composition 
laid on, tin outside of which is smooth* d and 
fmishtd to shap< in a lathe The workman has to 
lay on this composition so to bd uicc ih* gluls., m 
order that it may rest at whvtcvei point it is 
turned The smooth huiIic* is now maiked with 
the lines of latitude and longitude, md is coveted 
with the pq*r on which tin reqmiul geogriphn d 
*»r astronomical delineations an engr m d hi ord< i 
to aelapt the plum surface ot tin papci to tin 
eurv.atme of the sphere , it is print* d in picc*. «>, > mall 
circles for the Arctic and Antal* tn regions, and tin 
rest m lens shaped gores, vaiyuig from 20“ to 10 
of longitude, and meeting these aides which ate 
pasted first Great care is uquirtd in laying on 
these ciuved pieces, so that their cdgcR slcdl mut 
exactly without overlapping Th. surfac* is tin n 
coloured, aud strongly varnished, and mount* d m 
its frame and stand 

Globes of India rubber and guttv percha have ds<> 
been made, others of linn pa[ar, to lie inflated uid 
suspended m a schoolroom TIpUh’s juipcrglolxs 
fold up w r hen not m use. Lmbossefl glolx s ski w in 
exaggerated relief, the elevations and depression 
of the earth’s Burface Compound glo.xs unhiding 
the celestial and terrestrial, are m ule witli an outt r 
glam sphere for the celestial, and orrery mechanism 
to shew the varying relative positions of the sun and 
moon, &c 

As school room apparatus, globes are na* d for 
the purpose of illustrating the form and motion 
of the earth, the jmsition and apparent motion of 
the fixed stars, and for the mechanical solution 
of a number of problems m geography and mac 
tical astronomy For this purpose, cadi globe is 
suspended m a brass nng of somewhat greater 
diameter, by means of two jnns exactly opposite 
to each other — these pins forming the extremities 
of the axis round which it revolves, or the north 
and south poles. Tins brass circle is then let into 
a horizontal ring of wood, supported on a stand, 
a* represented in the art Ahmilla^y Sphere , in 
wham the lines drawn on the surface of globes 
are also explained The globes in common use in 
schools are 12 inches in diameter , those to be 
found hi private libraries are more frequently 18 
mokes. a 

Tim problems to which the globes are applied are 
such as ; To find when a star rises, sets, or comes 
• 


to the meridian on a given day at a given place. 

The mode of solution will be found, in any school- 
book on the aubje* t The answers obtained in this 
way to such questions are ouly v cry rough approxi 
mations, and aie in themselves of little or no value 
But 4 the use of the glolws,’ as it is called, servos 
tko purpose of making evident to the senses how 
many of the apiiearances connected with the motions 
of the earth aud the heavenly bodies are caused, 
ami enabling the nature of the problems connected 
with these appearances to be olcaiiy conceived. 

It is ouly by tngouomotncal calculation that the 
act urate solutions can bo obtaiued 

GLO'BUUNE, or (TtY'STALLINE, is one of 
the protein© bodies or albuminates In association 
w ith haimatme, is lunimto globulin, it. is the mam 
nigmUent of the blood globule, and it oocuis, 
mixed with album* n, m the tills of the ciystalluu 
bus oi the e>e, iornnng, aoeordmg to Simon, from 
JO to H per cent of the diy luis Home its two 
names In most ot its relations it resembles albu 
nun, but clifUiK from that substance m bung prow 
pitutcd lx>th fiom uni and alkaline solutions by 
exut t neutr ilisation, aud m bung compl* toJ,y thrown 
dow u from its solutions by i irbomc acid goM 

GLOBUS HYSTERICUS, or Ball in the Throat, 
tin iiarii* apjilnd to a puuliar sen atiou described 
under IIvmfuu 

GLO'CTvNER, or GROSS GLOGKNER, the 
high* si ]niik ot th* Norn Alps, is situated on the 
bound uy bctwM'ii Tyiol, (humtlua, and Upper 
Austin, and ih 12,4.11 icit m lu ight 

GLO'GAU, oi GROSS G UK JAU, a town and 
important hntriKS ol Piussia, m the province ot 
Silesia, is situated on the left bank of the Oder, 
d> miles north north wt st ot Bn glut/ It is mil 
rounded by vs alls, and is otluivvmo fortified , and 
ih < mine e ted by i wooeleu bridge with a strongly 
fortified wlanel in tbo Oilei It 1ms a beautiful 
castle, tw o gymnasiums, one (’athedic, ami the 
ofchci lhotcstant , and numeriMiH religion* anrl 
educational iiiHtitutions On the island in the* 
Oden irt a cathedral elating from 1120, anel con 
taming n Madonna, th« inaste i piece ol Grannch, 
Sen M liiuftK tuicH cif woollens, printed eahcexsi, 
hosury, tob he o, pap* r, aud »ugu, and Home trad© 
and commerce ,m earned on Top 10,056, inched 
mg a g u iison ol dO 1 } J me u 

(iLO'GOMTZ, a Hinal) town of Austria in the* 
province of Loweu Austria, ih situated on the* 

S* Iiwar/a, ,if tin northern bi»< ol the Somme ring 
Alp, a hr inch of the >ionc chain, 45 nuleH south 
south went from Vienna J*e>p 1200 Jt in a 
station on tin \nnnn ami Tuuto Railway, and 
stands at the northern extremity eif that pe^fiion 
ol it known ns the* Aaiimmin/Wm, oi railway of 
the Sc mine nog This jKirtiou ot i ail way is per 

Imps the most extraordinary vvoik^f its kmel m 
JairojH It HWupH up the 8to*q> roe ky fm e* of the* 
mountain m many curves anel dr*sce nd» jfc* southern 
slope, afte*r having passed through Ifi tunnels 
and erased as many bridges It extends from 
G on tho north to Mllr//use blag on the* south, 
a distance of miles Th© greatest elevation is 
reache *1 234 nules south of G , where the line in 
2872 foot above sea level, and A 504 feet above its 
height at Gloggnitz. To this point the line rises m 
gradients of from 1 in 40 to 1 in 100 , the average 
rate of ascent, however, is 1 m 82 its greatest 
eh vat ion, the hue pierces the Simmering m a tunnel 
4633 feft long Quick trams take 1 hour and 42 
minutes to traverse these 25 mdes , slow trams 
require 2 boors 33 minutes The 8m wyeringbohn 
was constructed for tho Austrian government by 

7»i I 
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Carlo ( lioga, an eminent engineer, between the 
years 1848 and 1853 

GLO'MMEN, or Stor-Eiv (i e, great nver ), the 
lariat over in Norway, rises from Lake Aursund, 
at the town of Roros, in lat about 62 N , and 
Jong 11° 16' E Its source is 2419 feet above 
sea level, and its course is interrupted by frequent 
watu falls, the last of which, with a descent of 60 
ft et, is ( all( d the Sorpenfoi or Sarp fos, and occurs 
at about 10 miles ftoni tin mouth of the river 
Large boats can ascend to the iSarpenfos The 
G flows first m a south wist direction for about 
50 miles, then bends toward tht south east, and 
pursues tlwt direction until it passes the fortress 
of Kongsving* r, attti which it igain turns south 
west, and empties itsdf into the Skager Hack at 
Fn dmckstadt, aftu a course of about 400 milts 
Its most important affluents an the Rena on the 
left, and the* V ormon on tht right 

GLO'RIA, a hymn in tht Roman Catholic Clnm h 
service, beginning with tlu wends, ‘Gloria in cxccIbis 
lleo ’ Its place in the mass is after tin 1 intioituV 
accept tin tht pt niton tial duvs m Advent and 
during Ltut, whin it is omitted It is found* d on 
the* 2d < huptcr of St Luke, 1 1th m rs t It lius bet n 
so long m use that it it, not known by w hom it 
was uitiodiued into the sc nut m its pie suit form 
It is also callt d ‘ The Great Doxology,’ to diHtmgniKh 
it fiom the* ‘(rlona imtn lilio tt wpn ltiu,’ which is 
sung at the t ml of the Vs dins and antiphon il 
hymns 

GLORIO'SA, a genus of plants of the nituial 
order Ldtatta', having u pt i lantli of b elongated and 
relkxed segments, a i limed stigma, a 1 c tiled supt* 
nor geimen, and globom studs The lust known 
species, O su/w*i6<(, a native ot India, is a herbaceous 
perennial with a week stun 0- 10 meins high, 
alterntto leaves terminating in tcndnls, and very 
beautilul flowers, hotly coloured with rid and 
yellow 

GLORIOUS VIRGIN, or sT M \\l\ T HIv 
GLOKJOUS, ail order of knightlinod in \tmu, 
founded by Biutholonu w ot ^ u t n/a, and approved 
by J\>pt turban H in 1262 'Jins institution was 
eukyitustn il ns well a 4 ? military, and its objects 
were the piotution ot willows inti orphans, mu tin 
furtln ranee of tht peict of 1 1 ily J'iu badge w is a 
puinlt oosh between certain stus ami tlu costume 
u Vi hi to sure oat mi i mss» t cloak 

Anoidti ot knighthood ot Sr Mar) the Glorious 
also existed m Home in the* 17th c w liixsi* purpost 
was tho suppression ot the Lirbai) comurs who 
mtested the Me dittiranean 

GLOSS (m Biblical tutu ism) Gi qlo^a 
(tongue, or language) an explanation oi puielv 
vu&al difhculties of the t< \t, to the exclusion ot 
thenu which arise from dot inn d historic d litud, 
tn ccitunomal sources '1 lie wmels whuh an* com 
itioul) the subpHt of the st glossarial explinations 
xre reducible 1 to tm (lasses (1) iouign winds, 
(2) provincialisms or dialects ( >) obsolete wolds, 
(4) technical words , and ( r >) words list'd by the 
author in some abnormal or exceptional sign i lie a 
tion From an early ponocl, the so \ti bal diflu nlties 
wore the object of attention aud fin writers who 
devoted themselves to the elucidation were called 
qhwsaUnv# and their w orks ij/ewwto The print ipal 
Greek glewsatorCs arc* Hesjehius, Zouaras Guidos, 
Phavomnis. Most of the Rabbinical writers have 
done the same w ork lor the llebrv vv text , so that 
\t would be* diflieult tt> name any in particular as 
Hebrew glossators The chief glossator^ of the 
Latm Vulgate are the celebrated wHlafned Strabo 
in the 9tJ> c , aud Anselm of Laon m the 12th for 
tlu? Latui Vulgutcx 
7W 


In Homan and canon law, ^be practice of intro- 
ducing glosses was of early ongm, and probably 
was an imitation of the biblical glosses Among 
jurists, the gloss was not purely verbal, but regarded 
the true interpretation of the law, and in aoxne 
cases it was held to be of equal authority with the 
text itself From the position which it occupied 
m the MS , being r generally wTitten between the 
lines of the text and on the margin, it was called 
qlnmi t ntcilmeari* The gloss Otthe Roman law 
is WTitten in very purt Latinity, that of the canon 
law m the Latinity of the medieval schools 

GLOSSITIS (Or qhsm % the tongue), inflam- 
mation of the tongue The disease in its most 
acute form is rare , it is sometimes due to injury, 
oi to suald , m other cases, to the action of mer- 
eury on the s) stem. The* tongue becomes enor- 
mously swollen, and om of the chief dangers of 
the attack ir suffocation from swelling of the parts 
about the hyoid bone, and closure thereby ot the 
glottis (bte Lakvnx) The onlv really effective 
treatment is to make* pretty dot p incisions into the 
niiiaimd pait, ketping in view tliat tht resulting 
wound is iiktly to be much Its* than appears at 
tht time, foi the mlargcment of the oigan has 
8ti etched tlu mucous membrane, and infiltrated all 
the textuus with fluid, w hilt the vessels also are 
distended with blood V. straight bistoury should 
bo boldly plunged l the upper surface, and 
stvtial incisions made lengthways suflieiently deep 
to evacuate the confined flunks A good d£al of 
blood will usual!) folk w, but il care* hui> been taken 
not to injure the lingual artery or its branches (see 
To\m t), tin rt is no real danger from this cause* 
In plat i a at a distance from medical advice, this 
opt ration might requin to be performed by uu skilled 
bauds, and with a penknife or any other cutting 
instrument at hand , care should Ikj taken in this 
east to make the incisions on the upper surface, 
ami not too fai fium the middle line 

( GLOTTIS See L vnv \\ 

GLOU'CESTFR, a city and county m itself, 
tin chit i tow n ot the count) of the same name, an 
inland j>ort, eatht drill town watering place, and the 
si at of some impoitant manufactures, situated on 
the left bank oi the mtr Severn, distant west 
noith west from London 107 nubs by rood, and 
114 by rail and from Bustol .% miles north north 
t is t (i is eh ail and well built, with four principal 
Ntm ts, of (oiivetm nt w idth, meeting at right angles 
m the centre* of tlu* citv Tbe doe ks are spacious, 
and communicate with the open part of the Severn, 
below Sharpness Point, by means of a ship-canal 17 
miles in length, while the* wharfs, about 1000 feet 
! in length, aie directly connected with the several 
rad wavs The foreign trade is principally with the 

lilaek aud Baltic stas, Canada, the West Indies, 
and Franc e , the foreign import returns for 1801 
give* 47b v ess cl s, and an aggregate tonnage of 
J 10 047 , t x ports, 98 , tonnage, 20,676 Coasting- 
trade mw ards, 99*1 vessels, of 40,584 tons , outwards, 
Mb l , tonnage, 141,040 G is connected by the 
Midiuid Kailw ay with the north, by the Bristol 
and Gloucester Railway with the west and south, 
by the Great Western with I»ndon and the east, 
and hv the South Wales Railway with the pnn- 
cipohtv Besides affording a market for the pro 
dute of the surrounding districts, G imports com, 
timber, wines, and spirits in considerable quantities, 
has a large export trade id iron and Steel good®, 
coal, soap, malt, and potter-ware, raibray-fittuigs, 
agricultural implements, bells, pins, chemicals, and 
hempen goods. * 

The principal building in G. is the cathedral, 
cruciform in structure, and presenting beautiful 
a 
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examples of several^di ffereni eras of ecclesiastical along the banks of the Severn , and the third oon- 
arehitectupe, 427 feet m length, and 154 in width , suiting of the land w cat of the Severn, which ia 
the height of the central toner, its greatest external occupied chiefly by the Forest of Dean The county 
ornament, ia 223 feet, the cloisters also, of great is watered principalis by the Severn, the Wye, 
beauty, form a large square. Formerly the church dl the l pptr and Low oi A son, aiul the Thames or 
a Benedictine abbey, it was consorted irto a cafche Isis, which mines all the streams on the east of 
dral m 1541 There are, besides the cathedral, 12 the (\>tswold Hills Tlu soil is thin on the hills, 
churches erf the Establishment 4 2 We ale van and 2 but produces good pasturage for sheep, while the 
Independent chajiels , 1 Catholic, Baptist, Methodist, Iowa traits abound in excellent grvss and arable 
Friends, Unitarian* and Lady Huntingdon’s Clitpcl, lands 'Iho valih of (1 me remarkable foi the 
a grammar school, many excellent public and pm ate tarlv mituritv of then agne ultural produce. The 
schools, a neat theatre, assembly rooms, town hall, famous Double and Single (tlo'ster cheese is pro- 
joil, and lunatic asylum. G ret unis two member* duced at Be ikdt \ , in the vale of that name, and 
to parliament Pop (1851), 17,572 , (1801), 10,320 is Hold thiougbout the kingdom The Forest of 
It is noted as one of the tlirco at us {Worcester Dim, 20,000 au\s of wliuli arc still a own property, 
and Hereford being the otlioi two) at which the it» highly picturesque m appear uui, and um toms 
musical festivals of the three chons are nltir- nuny aj>pU on Uiuus, from which a favourite cider 
nately held. The history of U is tractable to a is made A lord warden, who is constable of the 

\ery remote antiquity , it w is the I'wt (How of cutlc of 1 st Bmvels, with six deputy wardens, and 

the Britons, Column Gle\ uni of the Romans, and other officers supenntind the gmirnmont of the 
an important town in Meitia under the Saxons, forest In tins eoutiti numeious and impel tant 
by whom it was called Glean Ceaslei whence its j inaunfai tines no earned on, of these, the manu 
present name litre the cohbratcd single combat foe tun of wen Hen doth, ot tlu bettor qualities, is 
between Edmund Iiomudea and ( unuti is Mid tin dud Imt-s, ft It, stockniL’s, pins, cluese cloths 

to have token place G w is npialedly aisitcd and other Jjiu ns are also produced in considerable 

by Willi cm I, afforded a relugt ind support to j on intities 7 he county sends fom members to the 
Queen Matilda 111 ha eontcbt with Stephen, saw 1 House of ('omuion*. 

Henry III ciowmd, and parhmnnts in Id iindt 1 | G, pievaous to the Rum 111 invasion was inha 
Richard II aiul Hum IV , aiul sided mkuhs i bit* il 1>\ 1 triU calhd the T>obum, and after that 


fully with the paihammt m the civd w u against 
rharies 1 Iloherfc of Gloucester, tlie metrical 
historian Miles Smith, biblical ti mslatoi tin 
Poet Tax lor, and R Raiks, tin founder of bund iy 
schools, were intives ol Gloucester 

GLOU'OKSTER a tuw'n, Bca]H»rt irnl fishing 
'station of North \inciie 1 , in tlu *‘titc ot Mum 
chusetts, is situ it td on tlu south side of Gipi 
Ann, alxmt 28 miles 1101 th tost of Boston il is 
handsomely built and finely situated, and commands 
extensii e sea mows Its ‘ h irbour,’ om of tin best 
ou the coast, is roomy, safe, wisilv accessible, and 
deep enough to admit a easels of the lugest hia 
G is said to be the lirst fishing town 111 tlu l mtc d 
States The fishing \ewst I s 111 1 SVl numbe rc d {>7, 
and wcreiuamicd by 38% fmluuiicn In 1S*>5 tlu 
mackerel fisheiy rcilistd 188 80*1 dollars, or o\ ♦ 1 
£80,000, md the cod fishery 2%,S50 doll vis ot 
over £00,000 liu teewn his, bt ■mb extensive 
man u foe ton* 3 of auc hors, cables, fl*ds, oil, soap uid 
candles, and provisions (c , whuh n connected^ 
with Boston by a branch lailrnad hi* lecmtly 
become a fa\omitc summer resort foi Rea bathing 
Pop (1855), 8915, (1859), estimated *at 12,000 

GLOTJ'CESTKRBIIIRE a county of Imi gland, 
lying around the lower course of the Severn and 
the estuary of that river, is Icoundc d dn the W by 
Monmouth and Hereford, em the N by W on iwt* r j 
and Warwickshire on the E by Oxfordshire , md I 
on the 8 by Somerset and Wilts Area, 805,102 
acres , pop (1851) 458,805, (1801) 485 502 7 he 

shape of the county resembles a parallelogram, 
ana though its outline is Still somewhat irregular, 
especially m the north, it is much Jess so than 
formerly, as by act 7 and 8 Viet, c 61, out | 
lying portions of the county of G were annexed! 
to ram counties in which they were respective ly 
situated, and, m like manner, detached pieces of 
land belonging to other counties, but situated m G , 
were declared portions of that county There are 
three "distinct districts in this county, the natural 
features of each being different. These are the 
Hill, the Yale, and the Forest districts , the brat 
formed by the CoietwoJd %r Cotewold Hills (q v ), 
the second, comprising the vales of Gloucester and 
Berkeley, by the neb and low meadow-lands lying 
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event th* countv, 01 tlu pieitir p.ut of it, was 
ineludid in Iho pi ounce named Flavin Garni temu 
F 10111 the earliest ot tin Danish invasions down 
to the battle of 7 ew kc sbury, in 1471, and to the 
civil wars between the down and parliament, O 
has bee 11 tin scene of nuny md disastious encoun- 
ters, It e out mis niinn icms Hemian iclits in camps, 
roads, eonis, fi tgnu nts of statuary ivnd }K»tterv, 
tc isolated pavements, kc Thu* arc also many 
traces oi British, Ssuxon, and Danish works in thu 
e ouiity 

GLOVFR, 11 u i( \ K 1 >, was bom in London in 
J7I2, ind w is e due at< d at ( In am, in Nuney Ho 
w is a hick leant 111 his native uty, and m 1750, 
b**am< me mb* r ol p uhanie lit for \\ iy mouth His 
first poem to the memory ot Nn Dane Newton, Was 
vvnttcn in his J Gtii y 1 m Him chief pen 111 , t n titled 
Luanda <*, w is piiblishc d in 17 17, and passe el through 
sevu il edition* V < on turn it ion oi it, tho \thmu.id % 
mis published in 1787 71 mh« pourm arc 111 blank 

vum , md of prodigious c \t< nt Although not d< fi 
tie lit in aecrfun majesty and elevation eit tone, 
they arc in the mam tuigid and heavy, uid are 
now duiost entuily forgotten lie Wiote lie v* ml 
trvj.edi(rt, which did not meet with suet new Ihs 
itiohl populai poem, Hornet ' h Ghont^ writte n on tho 
t iking ot ( irtliag* na fieuu tin ^(Muiiurds was pub 
litfhfd ill J7T) He elieel m 17S7 , md in A 1 3, 
appe ued a diary, 01 pirt o\ a eii iry written by him. 

GI,(A KS (*Jovts ire 111 /idc c»f v uioiih imatcnalu, 
sueli is Hilk, wool, line 11 , cotton fnr, and venous 
kmdrt e,l leather 7 lie litter material is the most 
abundantly tised, anel tin iiickIi of miKing it up 
ih th« most Lbar i< tenstn of this branch of manu- 
facture We need scary ely inform the reader that 
the term *kieV is a mire t< clime ality, m the 
eiuantity annually consumed of leather bearing 
tins name is largely in cxiicsi^of what could be 
supplied from the skins of all the young goat* that 
are annually slaughtered. It is dm fly made from 
Jarnbs fkm. A few of the finest gloves are mode 
from real kid skins, obtained from those Countries 
where goats’ milk and flesh arc artioieR ot food. 
Dogskin, bucXtakm, and doeskin gloves safe mode 
chiefly from sheepskin , some of the thickest kibds 
of leather gloves ore made from CAli-rfktn. The 
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leather in ail eases undergoes a much lighter 
drawing than when used for boots and shoes. 
Worcester la the chief a cat of the English leather 

J flove manufactory , glov< a are also made at End- 
ow, Leoimnstir, and Yeovil, l>csnde» Woodstock, 
wlicre a ptculim and superior doeskin glove is 
made bcaung the name of the town Limenek 
and the neighbourhood has long been celebrated 
for gloves 

The French, however, still cx< cl us in this branch 
of manufacture IJp to 1820 , the importation of 
Fiencli gloves was prohibited, and the competition 
consequent upon the removal of this prohibition had 
tho usual cfleot of producing a rapid improvement 
in tho English mauufactiui V< rv cheap and goixl 
gloves are mule at Aaplts, and the) are much in 
rujiust on t)ic continent 

Aft* r the lcatlu r has Ik t u projx*rly pn pared, it is 
cut into pieces of tlu r< quire d sire, tlun folded over 
somewhat unequally, ut l he back should be laigci 
than tho front 7 hint cut* aie then made through 
the doubled piu< to prodtni tin £«>ur fingus, an 
oblong hole is cut at iht bending of the lold foi 
tho insertion of tlu thumb puce the cutting of 
this ol tlu exact shix|Ki and size requites consider 
able skill U lit hist and fourth fingers arc term 
pleitnl by gussets or ships siwid only on tlim 
mmr sides, while tlu second and third lingtrs 
ri quin gussets on each sole to complete them 
Besides tin sc , small pieces ot a diamond shipc arc 
sc wul m at the base ot flu fingers tow mis tlu palm 
of the hand The sh tolling tugt the I of these puces 
requires much cares as the junction must 1 m made 
as closely as possible to the idg< ol c u li puce, and 
yet with Mifiiaint hold to keep the stiti lies trom 
cutting through tin m iti i ml A kind of \ u c or c lamp 
with minute tc el b to update the stitches, is sonu 
times used foi this pin pose , aud at w mg m \< lane s 
ore applied as ioi as pnutu ibh , espi dally lor tlu ] 
ornamental 01 cmbroide?\ stitdimg on flu bucks ! 
Tin putting m of tlu thumb pi* 1 1 lcquires sped vl j 
skill and in uiagc nit lit Badly inub glovis com- j 
monlv give way it tins ]>arl Tlu hujk riontv ot 
the Krone li and the Inst } nglish gloves depends 
ehntlv upon the adaptation ol tluir slwqx to tlu 
strut tun of tlu* hand by giwug addition tl hia 
whtie tlu Hi \m» ot tlu baud it quins it lho best 
Woollen, thread and silk gloves u< mode w ibove 1 
by cutting uul stwing together, but eominoiui ' 
gloves aie made* to a great extent 1>) knitting uul | 
Weaxuig m like iu imu r to stockings 

(Hove ihjnn»} —Tlu elve is lighth washed over 
the stretche d glov e, i snoud uul third coat being 
given after the Inst is di\ W lun this 13 thorouglih 
dried, tlu superfluous colour is rubbed oft, uul the 
Burtaoe smoothed h\ nibbing with i polisht d slv k 
oi ijieoe ot 1 \ or) The Mill i< e is then iq>ong* d o\ 1 1 
w iTu the white* of egg 

Ohii cteamntj (hi ot tmpt ntine nr caxnphuie was 
the material chief!) used tor eharuug kul gloves, but 
of late this 1ms been to a great extant superseded 
by Benxoh, (q v) ox beu/me which is abundantly 
obtained 111 sufficient purity lor this purpose by the 
can tul rootitu ation of coal naphtha The eluef 
ad vantages ot this latter mate n d is tint it is more 
volatile and its odour less persistent than that ot 
ordinary tuiqumtine, or even of the best rectified 
oampfiine which has been much exposed to the 
atmosphere. The mode ot using either ot these is 
to stretch tho gloves over a wooden band of suit 
able size, and then sponge them with the fluid 
removing tbb first or dirty portion w ith a second 
wash of clean fluid By collecting the washings 
separately, and allowing them to staid till the dirt 
settles, the same turpentine or benzole may be used 
o\ei and f ov er airam* 
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An inodorous composition may be made by 
dissolving one port of soap-shavings in two parts of 
rain or distilled water, using heat to aid the solu- 
tion This is improved by adding to it a small 
♦quantity of liquor ammonia and any ordinary per 
fume It should be applied to the glove stretched 
I on the stock by rubbing with a piece of flannel 
j alw ays in one direq^ioiL 

j Doeskin and wash leather gloves, when not very 
I dirty, may be cleaned dry by rubbing them when 
! stretched on a stock with a mixture of finely 
1 powdered fuller’s earth and alum, then sweeping off 
| this powder with a brush, and dusting with dry 
bran and whiting If tho g)o\ es are very dirty, they 
t should be washed with the soap solution, then 
rubbed with pipe clay mixed with yellow ochre or 
j amber (ur cording to the shade required), made into 
I a paste with ale or beei, then carefully dried and 
diiHti <1 to remove the superfluous powder 

6/ow Fuwdei , loi cleaning gloves, is made by 
carefully drying Castile soap, and then jx>undmg it 
in a mortar, or of pipe clay colound with yellow 
ochre or Irish slate, e»i it may lx. made oi u mixture 
ot pipe tlay and powdered soap 

GLOVES (m Law) It is au ohl custom in Eng 
land on a muaden as*Ji7t*--i t , ail assize on which 
there is no ofFendei to be trn d— for the sheriir to 
pnscut the judgi with 1 pair of white glim a The 
iltikof maize and tlx adgi'a’ officers have monc) 
given to them on the t «a occasion which is called 
lltuit hiIvi r The custom of pn renting white gloves 
to the judges oil 1 m uden emuit is also observed 
in Scotland 

GLOWWORM, the name given to tin wingless 
fuu dts of ceitam eoh optsrous insects of the family 
Lampift tdw, remarkabh for tho luminosity of some 
ot the last segments of the abdomen The insects 
of tin family Lampifndce have five joints in all tho 
(arm tin ant* dim. toothed, the elytra (wmg-covcrs)— 
at h aat of the in lie s —u>\ enng the whole abdomen. 
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CTowwoim [Tjftmjppt't noUduca) 

1, ni lie , J, female 

the whole body soft and the elytra flexible, the 
ft males often destitute both of wings and elytra, 
the thorax projecting over and almost concealing 
the head When seized, they jdace their feet and 
antenna* close to the body, many of them also 
t urv uig the alxlomcn downward, and simulate death 
The Common G (Lampuus noct tinea) is abundant 
m some parts of England, and rare in the south of 
Scotland The antenme are short The male has 
very huge eves The female, which is huger than 
tlu male, is fully half an inch in length, of a 
bl ickish colour, the legs dusky red, and tho thorafc 
and abdomen margined wain that colour The 
female is perfectly destitute both of wme» and 
elytra. The habits of the msect are nocturnal The 
male emits a faint light, the female a soft but strung 
light, of which the use is supposed to be to attract 
and guide the male. The female G is generally to 
be found, during the summer months, among grass, 
or on mossy banka. Than is reason to think that 
the 0 has the power of displaying and extinguish- 
ing its light at pleasure* so that it may not be 
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uimecesoarily exposed to enemies , but if the lumin- 
ous portion of the abdomen be removed, it retains 
its luminosity for some time. If placed m hydrogen 
gas, it sometimes detonates. Hie luminous matter 
is capable of being mixed with water, And warm ' 
water increases its brilliancy Two spots on tho lost ] 
segment of the abdomen are more luminous than 
any other part, and a constant motion of this seg- 
ment seems to be connected with tho emission of 
the light The two segments next to this are 
each surrounded a band brighter than tho rest 
of the segment The larva of tho G is very 
similar to tho perfect female insect, but is very 
faintly luminous It is very \ orauoua, attacking 
and devouring snails, whereas the pufeet insect 
eats little, and is supposed to prefir the tender 
leaves of plants ^-Several spouts of G arc found 
in the wanner pints of Kuiojk, and m other riorts 
of the world The luminosity of the males ot tin 

C us Lampyrta, and of other winged insects of tin 
nly Larnpyrid<i, lias obtauu d lor thorn the n urn 
of Fireflies (q \ ) 

GLUCHO'V, a town in the south-wist of lln^sn 
in the government of Tcdicrmgov, and 11 2 miles in 
direct line oast north east of tho town of th it name 
It is surrounded by eaithen w tills, tontuns eight 
churches, has manufocturis of cloth, iml noun trodi 
in gram and brandy In tin \iumtv, porcilun 
clay is obtained and is suit north to the wipcn \l 
manufactory at Ht Petersbuig Pop NS5(> 

OfiUCI'NA (mon inrrtetly, Glvi j\a, fiom Gi ! 
(jbjkys, sweet), dtiivts its name iroxn its salts having 
a swottish tastt It was dihtovtiulby Vauquelm, 
in 17ft7, in tin emerald, and his suite bau found m 
cymophaut, clirysnbuyl, phtnokiti , tin gadidmiUs, 
leucopliaut, and btlvmi , l »ut m tonaetpuntt uf tin 
great dithcuUy of propumg it, its pioptitus and 
combinations hive not neon much stinlu d Btr/ilwiH 
regarded it as the Hcsquioxidi of Glut mum (q v) 
in w r hich case its formula would be Gl tt O„, but it 
is now generally belli \ i d to bi a protoxide, (»IO 
For tho inode of extraituig it fiom tin eirurild 
or other mmtr.il coutuumg it, w< must nfci to 
Debray’s Mcmoi) on (dm mum and da ('ompoutidn 
(a translation of which n> giv» n m iht eighth volume . 
of the Qucn ft) ly Journal of the Uutni' i af hourly) , 
or to any of the lnrgu works on chemistry 
Glucma is a white, loosuy coherent iiowdit, with 
out taste* oi aun 11 it is infusible, but volatile s 
at a very high temper ituic 

Amongst tho salts of gluunv that hive 1 >om p 
studied by Ik bray and others, we may nu ntnm tin 
Bnlphatca of gliu ina, and of glucma and potash , the 
carbon a tea of glucma, and of glucma and potash , 
and the oxalates of glucma, of glucma and potash, 
and of glucma nnd ammonia They arc colourless, 
and much resemble those of alumina. 

The mineral pkenalite is a pun sdic at* oi gluuna 
• The beryl, of which the emerald is a vanity, in a 
double silicate of glucma and alumina. The mine rul 
eudasc is also a double silicate of the same earths , 
while the chrytoba t/l is an alumina te of glucma, 
coloured with peroxide of iron 

GMJOINUM (symbol, Gl), known also as \ 
Glyqxotm, Glycium, and Bekyllic*, ls a metal 
whose atomic weight » 4*65 (as deduced by 
Awdejew from the analysis of sulphate of glucma), 
and whose specific gravity is 2 l It is white, 
malleable, and fusible below Jthe melting-pomt of 
Silver It does not bum m air, oxygen, or sulphur, 
but ra the first two substances it becomes covered 
with a thin oost of oxide. It combines readily 
with chk?ine, iodine, add silicon. Even when 
heated to redness, it does not decompose water 
It dissolves readily in hydrochloric and sulphuric 


acids, and m a solution of potash, but is insoluble 
in ammonia, and only slightlv acted on by mine 
acid It forms ono oxulo, Gi wjka 

From the rt^earchi s of Lkbray, it follows that 0 
should bo placed side by aide with nhmmuum 
These bodies are interim dmti' between tho precious 
and the ordinary nietala, and both of them are 
characterised by the follow mg properties They 
are permanent iu the air at high as well as at 
low compel attires , do not dc compost wattr, t v en 
when they are it a whitt lust, au> not attacked 
by sulphui , sulphuretted frtdrogou or the alkaline 
sulphides, uie not uttiukud by bttnug nitric acid 
at ordinary tempi intures, and onh slowly, even 
with the aid of hi at but dissolve itadily m dilute 
sulphiu ie and hvdroehlmu acids 

(i w as fust obtauinl fiom gluuua by Wohler, in 
1827 , who nioiuml it by d*tomjK>»ing the chloride 
ot G , which is obtain* d by ex ipotntmg a solution 
of glucma in hvdrochhuii acid Ihbrax Ins Mute 
( 1854 ) obtained it much mine ihuudanlly b\ 
applying a similar mod* of piot ceding to that 
employed by Suntc L’J uu iJiulic loi the reduction 
ot uluitmtumi 

GLLOK, Jonvx> < ’in isioi’M \os, a (human 
musical compoBti who may hi i'e»muloi< d tin 
tatlii i of tin modern oprt t was born July 2, 1714, 
it tVciHseiivvaiiL'en in the I'ppiT J’lilatuiato Hi 
h uuul tin riidtirn nfs oi imihu m one ot tho coin 
mon schools ot i*iaj;iii atul ls a w vmieruig muni 
c i in \u id to V u nn i win r< h* tomnl opportiuufcy 
to mistn tbi hiIlh oi lonntcipoint and harmony 
In 17 1H In went to It tlx , to oomph tt lus innsieal 
eiiuc ttnni and found a win thy mantel m Ssn- 
Martim Aftu loui y*am of study lie wiote Iuh 
hist <i|H r i, wlrnli was jierfornnsd at 

Milan, 1741 Thin w i , tollowid 1>\ Jp<nmunho and 
Ihnulro), gn» n >t \*mu, 1742, md sivtnd others 
in tin two following \i ir«, niodmed at Milan and 
r l urni Having uhuvid u nigh t< nutation, G w/h 
invited to London wluie hnj Foil uf the (Jttndi 
w is iiprisinted m 171** Ih 1» und u ionniduhii 
rn d in II uuh I, wJiosi gi mu In honomnl, ami 
Ju ihmidgiiit ulvaitigiH fiom flu lrnndshipof 
l>i Vim, tin iu'h ih i ompow i and his lady, au 
i \n lh nt Kill j( r IL ive fan thit ju began to 
divlop 4 lu full tom ot th.it lym mmtiN vslueh 
was <h cd soon to <>» itv a. new older ol rnusu al 
i oinposit ion , but tin out hi i ih i»f the lh billion in 
Hi otl md clou d the ojn i,i tin sing* is »nd mn»i* i ms 
hung mostly 1 tom an ( athohiM, and (i rcturind to 
\ iinni In 17 G he w is railed to Komi, where In 
wiot* JjO Clnrotm d* (do, Ajifoyout, aini seviral 
otlnrs lint in did nol ns< t/» tliat high Htyh of 
art whnh diwtmguisln d his latu woihs until he 
found at noTinci, in Ivinun di C'ul/ibigi, a po«t 
vshofii dramas wue w-oithy ot Ins irmnK lie 
then compos'd tin thru opi i th, Ab<ntt, J’ailur e 
and (hpn wlml] In i mu tin foundation ot 
an linpensh ihlo lame Hi midi imisu the inUr 
pretcr of jMxtrv, giving to it tin Thilh mt »xpr«u 
sion Ills Hirnph , mhlf, and grand ^tyl* hli*d 
i uiojk wiGi adumatiou He ihiiigid no Unn the 
action ot tin stage 1h*n tbi rnnsw Bcimi bun all 
1 was artifuial and insipid II* mide cvciytlung 
| natural and efbotivc At J*arjN, 1777, in tamo 
the rival of the greet I tali m ecmipos' r I'u ina, and 
th< city was divided into two rival hoi turns of the 
Glurkiiits and the TicmibU He- conquered with bl» 
Jphojfnve en Tauruh t 177ft nuw, who had Com- 
jvised aa ojkt l on tho same suiqu t, would not 
allow his to )x> performed alter listening to that 
of £tvul Mis great triumph waa followed by 
several successful works, and he enjoyed the highest 
patronage and prosperity He died of ajioplexy, 
November 25, 1787 Buraev has charactlnsod him 

iu 
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m a single phrase, when he calls him 1 the Michael 
Angc lo of umsic ’ , 

GLt)'OKSTADT, a town of Denmark, capital 
of the durliy of JFlolstau, is situated on the right 
bank of the Jilbc, on the Klein per Marsh, 32 miles 
below Hamburg Jt is a pretty town, regularly 
built, and mltrseoted by canals. Tho chief buddings 
arc tin high school, tlie school of navigation, the 
house of com etion, the workhouse for Wlesvig and 
Holstein, and the theatre ft has a safe port capable 
of eonkuning 200 ships, and furmshe d with wharfs 
Tin water with which tin town i« supplied require s 
to In* gathered into cisterns and irtdumlly purified 
Weaving is cained on hut to hohh i xtont , but 
ttaele, navigation, and wild* fishing employ tin 
inhabitants clmfl\ (i v<ih foumltd in 1020 bv 
rhristuin fV of Denmark, fortihed, uni endowed 
with vnnous commi n ml privileges Dining the 
Thirty Years’ War, it wueissfuJU vitbsteiod thru 
sieges, its fortifications wire dunolishid ui 1813 
It has been u free port Him < 18 10 Top bit 3 

GLU'C’OSD (m, more eoireolly, Give os* ), known 
also as Guai k Si e,Aii, Siam h Si uau, and Diuirue 
Su Alt (G|oIIi a Dj a -t 2aq), Htidom ocuirs in dm 
tmet, well formed crystals, but may bo obt until m 
W'art} concrc turns, which, win n c vaniimil undu the 
microscope, arc found to consist of in mute rhombic 
tiblets It m\e*r, howeve i, ciystullises it ulily It 
is less sweet than ordinary (cane) sugar is soluble 
m water and m dilute ilcohol, and its Holutnms 
lotatc thi plant of jHilnunation from hit to right, 
this i fleet cm a ray ot polarised light bung mote 
marked than with cane sugm At 212 it fuses, 
and lose h its watu of c i ystalhsation and at a higher 
temper iture (about 400 ) it undeigois change lost s 
the elements of wattr, ami becoim s converted into 
CatamH ((’ijH # O t )» brown nulistanu, which ia 
lit l tiler sweet run capiblo of undergoing fount nt 
ation, but which is tcadily soluble m witoi ami is 
much used by took* awl umfu tionuu is i toloutiin' 
matter At a still highu tunpu iture it becomes 
ontue ly ties (imposed into < tt borne ovule, t irbonu 
a< id, light euhurcfted Incboge n (l 11 4 ) icotu arid 
ddehycit, tmfuiol, and a very bitter substance, to 
wine h the* n nne A tsawar li is been ipplie d 

With Imsos, glucose forms various definite but 
unstable uunjioundH which hivt lum ttumd 
vric/w/nfi cs, a term wlmh ought to have 1 m.ui 
restricted to the salts of Hiucluiru and Ou licit 
mg an alkaline solution of glut use, decomposition 
euwue's, and a dark blow n uni i vstalliHablc sunstamr 
M formed, winch ])o?smsts aeul properties, and is 
known as mfihit'tu ami This n wtion is Home turns 
employed for tin dc tee turn oi ghue»se, lud is known 
ius Moore* s tist 

Glue use h is a strong reducing pow u, and upon this 
p^perty sever il of its tests aro lms» el It ri duces 1 
the oxide of ioppu,cvcn without the aid of lie it, 
in alkaline solutions to tho state of the yellow sub 
oxide, and Aim reaction is apparent when only 
0(XH)1 of glucose is present in the fluid This is 
known id* J’i winner h test aud Ft hi mg a mode of j 
determining Hue one quantitative J\ is based on the* 
same reaction In consequence of this reducing 
]H>wer, sugar is sometimes emplo) ed m the solution 
of the silver salts used for the silvc ring ot mirrors, j 

Glucose leadilv nuclei goes fermentation. On mix- ! 
, mg a solution of it, kept at a moderate temjicrature, , 
i with yeast, each equivalent of it breaks up into i 
| two equivalents of alcohol, aud four eqiuv alents of 
iftrbomc acm, or— 

| C.lucotn. Alc«UoL Calboeta ^oM. 

C.Ti^ x, 2(CJC0^) + 4C0, 

l T ad*r tlie influence of other exoitera o£ fermentation, 

*w 


as, for instance, pntnd animal membranes, or 
other nitrogenous substances, glucose becomes oon- 
i vc rted first into lactic acid, and subsequently into 
butyric acuL These reactions are exhibited m the 
tw o following formulas 

j Glu«i>»« lactic Add. Butyric AtbL Syto* 

* 2(cSmT) « + 400, + 4H 

i l, ndc r certain conditions, which^re not accurately 
known, Holutions of glucose undergo a change which 
is termed vuicoiut fermentation The sugar becomes 
converted into a viscous or ropy substance, while 
K< tie aud and man into (C ia ll t4 0 14 ) are formed. 
'lh is land of fermentation sometimes occurs m light 
bodit cl w lute wmes. Water is probably decomfiosed, 
ind its hjdiogen unites with a portion of tho 
glue use to form in imute 

Glucose is a constituent of the juice of grapes, 
plums, i berries, figs, md many other sweet fruits, 
and may often l>e observed m a crystalline form on 
minus, dncd figs, &t It likewise occurs in hone} 
in the animal kingdom, it is found some times ah a 
nonnal and sometimes a pathological constituent of 
v uious fluids and tissues Thun, it occurs normally 
m tbe eontciits of the small intestine, and in the 
chyle after the u^e of amylaccoua and saccharine 
lood, in the blood of tile hep itie veins (sen Divi^lt), 
in the tissue of the *er, in both the yolk ami 
wldt« oi birds’ tggi »i the* urmar5 r aeu etion in 
nnnutt quantity (acu hug to Druckc, lionet* si onea, 
md others), Ac , wJulo in the disease known as 
diabett s, it exists m large quantity m the uriuary 
mention, and nnv lx* detected in nearly all the 
fluids of the bod} ]>v injuring a certain part of 
flit medulla oblong ita (the part of the spinal cori 
contained within tin* cavity of the cranium), an 
artitiual diabetes can be produced 
I 'I he mode? of formation of glucose, whether m the 
labor itorv or m the organisms of x>kmta and animals, 
ie quin s sunn notice it e* m he ohtaine.il chemically 
from Htaie h and fiom dextrine* bj ixuling them with 
dilute Hulphuric m oi or by tin action of Diaatatee 
(cj \ ) and irom cellulose and gum, and from most 
ot the varieties oi Hiigir, by ticatment with dilute 
acids In the liver it is formed from the Glj cogen 
(c] v ) wlirnh occurs m tbit mgan, under the liiflu 
e uce v or a ftrmt nt w Inch h m Ix»c'u chemically separ 
ate el fiom the lujiatic tissue but with the nature of 
wlmh we are* dot acquainted, while m the rent of 
the oiganwm it is formed from the starch which 
is taken with the food, the starch undergoing this 
transtoruiatum under tlio influence of ptyahne (a 
ft l mint occurring in tho saliva), pancreatine (a 
it mu nt occurring m the pancreatic jmee). and an 
unknown but corresponding ferment existing in 
the intestinal fluid 

'Lhe simplest method of prepanng pure glucose .is 
by tre ating honey w ith cold rectified spirit, which t 
extracts the uucrystalhsable sugar, the residue is 
dissolved in water, ancl the solution is decolorised 
with aium d charcoal, and allowed to crystallise 

It is manufactured on a large scale, especially on 
the continent, from starch A mixture of starch 
and water at a temperature of about 130 is made 
to flow gradually into a vat containing water acidu- 
lated with 1 per cent, of sulphuric acid, and kept 
at the boiling point In about half an hour, the 
starch is converted into sugar The liquid is drawn 
off, and the sulphuric acid ts neutralised by the 
gradual addition of chalk, till there is no longer 
any effervescence. The sulphate of lime is depo- 
sited, and the dear aqueous solution, after being 
concentrated by evapormcm, is set aside to crystal- 
lise. The molasses is drained off, aud the sugar is 
dried at a gentle heat in a current of air. ‘The 
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chief UM|' says l>r Musnrafct, m hw Chemistry 
Applied to Art* arid Mamfatiure^ ‘to which 
glucose is applied on the continent, m for the mam* 
lecture of beer and a coarse kind of alcohol, which 
is said to be extensively converted into French 
hrandy by the addition of oil of raisins, colouring 
matter, Ac,’ 

A a all alcoholic drinks (ales, wines, and spit its) 
are obtained from fluids contauflne; tins variety of 
sugar as the essential constituent, and as their 
quality mainly depends upon the amount of sugai 
that is present, it is very important to have some 
ready means of determining its amount A similar 
determination, is also of great value in reference to 
the urinary secretion m diabetes, as it is mainly bv 
ascertaining whether the daily amount of excreted 
glucose is diminishing or increasing that we can 
trace the favourable or unfavourable progress of the 
case 

Without entering into details wo may mention 
that there are three diffcient modes of determining 
the amount of glucose m a thud the hrst is by 
determining the specific gi mty , the second is tin 
optical teat, which is based upon tin fut (already 
noticed), that solutions of sugar (u bother grajK. earn , ' 
or milk sugar) cx/rt right huidcd rotation upon a j 
ray of polarised light, the nngh of lotition bung j 
proportional to the percentage of Migir Solids, 
apparatus for determining suiru in this wav ih 1 
described m the artuJo I*oi uirstv VriAKirrs i 
The third is Ivy ehemn il mi uis, of wrhnh the moat , 
important arc Buriaw il a mi thod and the feunent | 
ation test BarrcHWiln method is based upon the j 
property vvluch glucose jiomwsscs of throwing down j 
siihoxufo of copper from alkaline solutions of oxide 
of copper 

* In employing the products of the f< rmcntation of 
glucose as a nuatis of determining its quantity, vc 
take a given quantity of the sai clianiu luid, «uld a 
little well washed yeast, and collect the cirbomc 
acid that is evolved over mercury Roughly speak 
ing, a cubic inch of carbonic .wcid tomspomla to a 
gram of sugar 

Much information upon the difftri nt teat for j 
glucose, and ujkm the ir letatne degrees of debt v v I 
will be found m a ]>ajM j recently published by ] 
Pt Bence Jones in the Quaitnhj Journal of t/u* ' 
( hnmcal Sanity, 18G1, xoL xi\ p ti‘2 | 

GLUCOSURIA, a modern mme for Ihabetesi 
Melhtus (see Diabetes), ,and indicative of ita chai 
actenstic symptom, the presence of Hugir in tin 
urine, . 

GLUE See Gn vrmK. 

GLUE Manure, i u mooting composition used 
in shipbuilding, and for othu purpose », wlnm; 
the materials are exposed to the influence of wet ! 
It consists of india rubber cut very small— one part , 
digested at a gentle heat m a closed \iswcl with I 
t twelve parts of mineral naphtha until it is dissolved, 
then twenty parts of jxiwderai shell be arc added, 
and the digestion continued until it also is dissolve d 
During botn stages of the process, the mixture must 
lie stirred or shake n occasionally It requires to lw 
liquefied by heat before using, aud must be quickly 
applied, as it very soon haroens. It is particularly 
valuable in consequence of its power to cement not 
only wood, but glass and metals, and also to resist 
the action of moisture Jts employment, however, 
requires some care and skilL 

GLUME, m Botany, a small bract or scale, xu 
the axil of which there grows either a single flower 
destitute of perianth, as in the Cypera/xa, and in 
some of the Grasses , or, as in others 'n! the Grasses, 
a tpibelet composed of a number of flowers (Jbrrte) 
The Grasses \Qrmmmem) and Cyptmoea axe some- 


times conjoined under the appellation Glumacnm* 
Plant*. 

GLUTEN is one of the most important con- 
stituents of the varieties of corn used as food It 
is obtained by mixing flour with water aud thus 
forming a paste or dough This paste is placed in 
a bag of line linen, and km.uh d lti watci, which 
must bo rejK xtedlv changed, till it ( oases to assume 
a nulky apiioanuict A gray, tenacious, viscous, 
tasteless substance, having the appeal aneo of bird 
lnne, is left xu the Ing Him substance consists 
nninly of gluten, mixed with traces of bran starch 
and of oily matter The gluten thus obtained from ] 
win at md from ry o is far more teuuuous than that 
which is obtained from tlio oilur tenuis, and it is 
the great tenacity of this < ou*t fluent that esjiecially 
fits tin ho ilouiB fm conversion into brtad It is 
found by analysis, that tin* pioportion of gluten con* | 
tamed m wheat grown m Algeria and otlu r hot j 
counties ih consult rildy highei than in wheat j 
grown in Fu gland, or still colder eon litre s , and i 
the hard, tlun bkinned whe its tout un more of tins j 
mertulicnt tlmn tin softei varieties of tho gram ! 
It forms about lb jwr cent, ot Algerian wheat, 
about jr> ]>er rent ot wlient fioni tile Black SeMXL 
| and nearly 14 p« r cent of Nnith (Carolina wheat* 
about 10 7 per unt <4 English wheat , 0 8 j>er cent 
of Canadian wheat ami less than 0 per cent of 
J >nn/ig w In it 

Gluten in a moist state* lapnlly putrefies, tho 
mass u (pm mg the sun H of decaying cheese, but 
whm dry it forms a hard, brownish, horny looking 
iria^s, that does not very icadilv decompose On 
tre iting gluteui with hot alcohol, we And tbit lb 
resolves itself into at hast two distinct substances, 
one of w hie h is soluble , and the other insoluble m 
tliat fluid 

The insoluble portion is regarded by Lie lug a« 
vegetable iibnm It is a g ray, tough, elastic sub- 
stance, insoluble) m water or m cthci, but readily 
soluble in dilute alkabue, from wlmh it is preoiu- 
I tatrel by m utnlmtiem with net tie aud It is also 
soluble in \ory dilute h\<iroc.hloiic ae iel, from which 
it is thrown down bv the neutral Malts 

1 hi soluble jx»rtion is in put precipitated from 
tin alcohol on cooling m the form of flake «, winch 
have the" otri] Mention arul prope*ities of e annum, 
while a th rd substance remains in solution, giving 
to the ikohol i sirupy e onmstc ime* it separates, 
on the aelditiou of watei, as a white substance) 
n se mhling albumen It is usually known as yhadw t 
but some e he mists - Dumas and ( about h, and 
oilie i h lia\e termed it ffluhn , i name wlmh ih 
oh|oc tionahh on the* gimiud that it w already 
j e n gaged foi the e hit f form ot ge hituu All the mo 
j constituent* of gluten contain iirbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, oxygen, and sulphur, in much the simo 
| proportion as tb»* animal allmminates oi proton© 
bodies, and they all doubtless be tang to the* flesh 
forming group e>f foods 

'I he aetiou of gluten in tin manufacture of bread 
is probably a double one , it induces, by constant 
I action, an alteration e»f the* stare li, and Hnbwqtivnt 
ft uncut ition, while bv its tenacity it prcicnte tho 
ewe ape of carbonic aud gas 

GLUTTON ((Julo), a genus of quadmj»c ds usually 
referred to the licar family (Crtadv), Imt wlncn 
constitutes an mteroating connecting link between 
that and the weasel family (Mwidulc k?), agreeing 
more marly with the latter ui dentition, although 
approaching to tho form/ r m tho, plantigrade 
character There are tin oe false* molars m th© upper, 
and fouiwb the lower jaw, ante rmr to th© carmvor* 
ous tooth, whicxx is large and sharp. The body xa 
long, the legs are short, the feet hav© each five 
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droplj divubd toes, terminated by long cnrvcd daws 
r | h» tJ.il ib rathe r short, a fold bi neatn the tail sup- 
ply s the place of the glandular pouch of the badgers , 
but when hard pinMcel by enemies, the gluttons 
i nut a pt culiur fluid of a strong musky odoui Their 



habits aie w' bund 'I he Hjuuoa commonly < illtd 
(In itov, nncl also WoJ vtlil \r [(! «u htu*), is v 
mtivc of the north < rn parts of Europe, As» i, and 
Arm ric i It is more common in tin mtic kluoih 
than tow irds tin woutln rn limits ot its distribution, 
whnli are about flu hoists of Gouil.tml, m Euiojn, 
md tho nnmntainom puts of M m.v hus« Its, m 
\iwiua li la ibout two fn t m\ mdns 01 hm 
hefc nine un lies m length from tin* tip of tin now 
lotlu loot of tin tul llii tul about *«\uim c i h lit 
im In ^ long, both body md tul iouimI with long 
lmiT,und«i whnh tlu bodv is cowied with i rich 
thnkim 'lln gem ill coloui ol tlu long hau is 
htown, soimtuiu i Ijipi nulling to black, lighter 
binds pasHing from the lmk dong the II inks, ami 
rmoting it rho tul 1 hi .Inn l lu» is chestnut 
brown The mn//le is bl u k \ light blown hind 
urns mum tin ior< head tiom < it t<> iu 'lho 
tur of t J io G js some turn s of lonsidei ihii \ dm*, and 
h use cl foi mulls, eloiks, JU 1ml \ tins not a little 
m glosanusrt md other cjuditu* Uio most extra 
oidman atoms wen it one turn ori elite d com rinmg 
tin* ferocity voiautv uul cuimiuq ot this mimil, 
md luvo not altogether dmppe. nod from books 
ot intnrd limtmy It is \m c iptbb of domcsti- 
( it ion, and mu in i wdd state e vlnbits no lvmuk 
ihlefcrmdy , nor is tlnie my u isoii to IkIuu tint, 
it lean* from tries on deei, m put mum uij of those 
uthif imtlmds of procuring food wlmh were once 
ascribed to it It often picvv on umn ils whieh it 
ha« not itself killed Tho kiii dh i quadrupeds aio 
it^prmcipil food and it devour vmng toxea m 
great munbus Its speed is not gn at, but it exi els 
in strength and pus* ver irne Tin traps set for 
the smaller t&nds of immals in tho fur countries 
of North \inenca me xtry orten roblied by tho 
wolverene, and it has been known to remove a 
great pile of wood, in order to get at provisions 
which bad been hidden under it — (flosoly allied 
te> the G are tho Gris.m aud the Batch Bone 
iaveniB and some ot the newest depomts exhibit 
remains of mole than one species of Glutton 

OtiYCF/JRIA See Mjuwa Grass, 

GLYCERINE (C*H 8 0<,b known also as hydrated 
oxido of lipv 1, or hydrated oxide of glyceryl, was 
dwc.o\ered by Seheele in 1779, who obtained it m 
the preparation of lead plaster, and* nameS it * the , 
swout principle of oils’ It is a colomless, viscid, 
neutral, isncrystallisiible, inodorous fluid, of a sweet 


‘ taste, is soluble in water cmd^dcokol in all propor- 
| tions, bnt is nearly msolhblo m ether Its apeoiflc 
I gianty at 59° is, according to Hiller and most 
authorities, 1 28, but Gorup-Bes&naz mokes it as 
| luL'li os 1 97 At 40°, it becomes gummy and almost 
! solid, at 212% it is slightly volatile , bnt if distilled 
ilmu, the greater part of it becomes decomposed, 

I it rnaj, however, hf. distilled without alteration m 
| a i urrent of superheated steam which has been 
! i aw< d to a temperature of between 500° aud 600*. 

I By this means, Hr Wilson* has succeeded in 
^ parating heated fats into hydrated glycerine, and 
j tlu acids with which it was previously in combm- 
j ation , the glyccnne is thus obtained m a high 
, Htato of conoontration as a colourless, syrupy liquid, 
i whu h can be thus prepared m unlimited quantity 
| Glycerine forma soluble compounds with baryta, 
strontia, and lime , and it dissolves oxide of lead 
and numcious salts Be. rthollet has found that 
! glyccnne, like Mannite (q v), is convertible into 
a true forme ntvblo sugar, when digested with 
i < c rtairi anini il tissues 

! Give trine occurs ready fonned in a few fats 
| (as, for tvamph, old palm oil), ami, according to 
, Pasteur, is contained meall teirnented liquors, and 
'especially in wine, it« ejnantity anicmntmg t«» three 
| pc r cent of the fennente d sugar It is a product of 
i tin saponification of tlu various fats, although 1 it 
[ does not t xiRt as glyce nc, but rather ns a substance' 

| hiving flu compositn ^picscnted by the formula 
1 1\ II^O, Ac c ordmg o Bortholh t’s mow, glycerine 
I is a tnatomK dcohoi, ind maybe repiesontcd by 
tlu formula < UK), and ui the animal and 

m many vegetable fats, the three atoms of water are 
lie placed by three' ah ms of the anliv (Irons fatty 
iu ul Thus — 


Meat mo = G f lT„O n -f- 


T*,almitine C\H 0 3 + X\ 2 H 51 0„ 


and Oleine =- (',11,0 -f i( ' c II 08 O, 

In tin sa}Himfication of these fats— that is to say, 
whi'n tiny arc treated with potash, fcoda, or oxide 
ot lead <u under the influence of hcatul steam- 
the fattv a* id separates from r o H^O^, which 
usMnnl ites thrdci atoms of watsr, and becomes 
ud>ci rim 

Wu hue' already referred to the best mode 
(W lison s ]>rocc'ss) of obtaining glycerine on a large 
scale , the usual method of obtaining it on a small 
sc vie is from oh\ e oil, which we saponify ly treating 
it with an equal weight of oxide of lead (litharge), 
which is mixed with water, and added to tho oil, 
with which it is boiled till the saponification is 
complete. The glvcenne is dissolved by the water, 
and is easily separated from the insoluble lead 
pi vster (a mixture of oleate and rwdmitate of lead) 
\nv traces of lead are removed by sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and the water is then expelled u» vacuo, 
or over the water bath The former is preferable, 
as m the open air the glycerine becomes brown 
The uses of glycerine are numerous. In medicine, 
it is employed as a local application in diseases of 
the »km and of the ear , and it is used internally 
as a solvent for many drugs. It is a valuable 
preservative fluid for small and delicate anatomical 
preparations, and it has been applied to the preser- 
vation of meat. It has been added to the water 
m gas-meters, with the view of preventing it from 
a 

* The chemical superintendent at the works of PiWs 
Patent Candle Company 
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freezing in winter, or from evaporating too rapidly 
in summer It is mm. m the manufacture of copy- 
mg'ink, and is of general application wherever a 
lubricating agent is required. 

Many interesting researches have been carried on 
during the last few years regarding the true chemical 
nature and the artificial production of glycerine , 
they are, however, for tne most part of a too 
purely chemical nature to be maue intelligible to the 
general reader We will merely remark that, like 
the alcohols m general, to wlnth class glycerine 
is now assigned, it forms several classes or senes 
of derivatives, the most important of 'which are 
its combinations with acids, forming plycendn r, or 
i ompound ethers of glycenne, which are analogous 
m their composition to tlip venous fats and oils 
! Berfchollet has succeeded m forming these bodies 
synthetically, and has thus not only reproduced 
several of the natural fats, but has obtained a large 
class of similar bodies which were not previously 
i known 

Treated with sulphuric acid, glycenne yields 
w Iphotihfi enc arid (CallaO^/iSO,,), and tri a ted with 
phosphoric acid, it yields phosphntdycrrtc acul 
(C ft H&G fl ,PO B ,HO), a substance whit h occurs nor 
mullj,m combination with soda and ammonia, in 
the hram and m the } oik ot egg 

tlLYCINE CLYCOOINB, OLYOOCOLL, 
or SUGAR OF GELATINL ((\II.N 0 J, otcum in 
colotuless, transparent, ihombic prisms, whnh have 
v swoet taste , and art devoid of odotn It is veiy 
soluble in vs iti_i tin solution having no nfh ot on 
vegetable colt >uts, but is insoluble in deohol and 
in ether Glycine combimn both with adds (is 
hjdrodilorn , rutnc sulphuric, iml oxalic mid) and 
with metallic oxides, and the compounds in both 
wises are soluble and on stallis thle , they me, how 
$\<i, of wo great mijmrtanci 

It is usual Iv described as an animal base, but some 
chemists regard it as belonging to the r lass ot bodies 
t< rmed anndo acids, and oh bung imido acetic wnl , 
that is to say, acetic acid (C*H 4 0 4 ) in which one of 
the atoms of hjdrogen is replaced by one ihun of 
anmlogtn(NII,) Ac cording to this view its formula 
should be wntten r 4 lI,(XH t )(>4 Giyuuc ih a 
product of various processes of aecomj>08itJon of 
annual muttons 

GLVCOGEN «J ia H, 0, ,IT0, according to tin 
analysis of Pelouzoj is a substance wlncii m its 
properties seems intermediate between starch ami 
dextrine. In contact witli ealiva, pancreatic jnuc # 
diastase, or with the blood, or parenchyma of the* 
hver, it is converted into glycow, and hence its 
name of glycogen It occurs only m the cells of 
the liver, where it exists as an amorphous matter 
but in the early stage of fcotal life, lx*torc the live r 
begins to discharge its functions, instead of lieing 
found m that organ, it exists m «j>ecinl colls in the 
• foetal structures known as the placenta and the 
amnion, and in the muscles, horny tissues, Ac In 
severe forms of disease, and especially in febnie 
affections, it seems to be temporarily absent from 
the liver Its uses m the animal economy Are 
noticed m the article Liver 

GLYCOL is the type of a new claw of artificial 
compounds, whose existence was inferred, and after- 
wards discovered, a few years ago, by Wurtz In 
their chemical relation and properties, they form an 
intermediate senes between the monobasic or mona 
tonne alcohols, of which common alcohol is the type 
on the one hand, and the class of bodies of which 
ordinary glycenne is the type, on the other The 
name erf glycol*, formed frfm the first syllable of 
glycenne and the last of alcohol, has been given to 
express this relation. According to the Theory of 


Types which is now eommonlj accepted (see Types, 
Theory of Chemical), the glycols are termed 
diatomic alcohols, ordinary alcohol being a mona- 
tomic, and glycenne Ixnng a tnafconnc alcohol. 

Ordmarj glycol is formed from othvlune 
and hence it may bo called ethyl glycol, to distin- 
guish it fiom propyl glycol, wln« h la formed from 
prop} 1 cue (O fc li a ), from mit\l glyuil, which is formed 
from butylene (C^H,), or from amyl glycol, which is 
formed from amylene (0, 0 1 J , „ ) 

Glycol is a colourless, slightly viand fluid, with a 
sweet taste, and its composition is oxpresatki by tho 
formula C 4 H„0 4 For further information on tins 
class of bodies, wo must refer to any of tho remit 
woiks on organic iheimstry, or to a lecture on tho 
JJ is to nr ffh&rate drs U It feats, delivered by Wurtz 
before the Ohhinjcal Society of Pans, aud pub linked 
in the Leonti dr Chtnne profmmfm cn i860, pai 
MM Pasteur, Cahmirs, Wurtz, At , 1861 

GLYOO'SM 18, a genus of plants of tho natural 
owltr Antaninicuc, trees, natives of tho Fust Indies 
and the Mast ar< no Islands Tin fruit of O < itnfoba, 
in Fust Indian species, is iIcIkjoun 

GMELIN, LioroiP, a nlebrated tbemwt, was 
burn at Gottingen in \ugust J?88, and died at 
Hi idol berg, in A pul 1851 II is father was pi ofesHor 
of natural history and botany at TUhingou, ainl 
dtei wards of clieiinstiv at Gottmmn, and for at 
loist four gencrvtious un xulvers of tlicCmfhn family 
lureo distinguished thuiisrlvis m tlnunstry and 
natural history Aftor taking his degree in modi 
due, ho spent «< viral \tais at TUbmgiu, Vienna, 
and Naples, m the study of chemistry and miner- 
ilogy , and m the lutmnn of 1811, he began his 
mblu cam r oh a tow hoi of chemistry at Heidol 
icrg where, twalvi months aitcrwarels, ho was 
appoint* <1 « vtraorduiary professor of chemistry 
Ire discharged the dntn * of his office with mile 
nutting /t al until 1848, win ti he had an atta<k 
<»f pinlysH and in 1S5(), in t onHcquein o of a 
are oud utta<k, lu was obliged to resign his pir> 
ft Hhorud offite lb pnblwhul nuimions contribu- 
tions to chemist r> and mint ralogv in Sohvre iggct’s 
Journal, Poggtuidorfl h Annuftn, Lithig’s Anm/(ri f 
mil in ixonh ird’H J ah Hatch , betwet n tho voars 
JSIfi and 1844 In 1S‘J0, ho uudirl/xik, in con 
jundnm with Ticdemann, a stiles of t xjm rimeuts 
on digestion, and in 182f>, Hum plnlosophos 
]tublmh(d their cdibritnl work on this subject, 
under the title of Jjic I erdauunp 7inrh Versa Hi on, iri 
two volumes ‘ Jhit ’ (Rf port of tin Council of tho 
( Inimical Society foi J864) ‘tin greatist servuo 
wbnh GmeJin rendered to nuenn - a sirvuo m 
which he surpasHcd all his jindcccssors and all his 
o/mteuiporaries—i onsistH m tins tliat be toliretcd 
and arranged in orehr all tin foils th it lmo 
liuii discovered in fonnnction with (lnrmVwy 
His JIandbuch dn fhnriie stinds alom Other 
writers on chemistry have indeed arranged large 
quantitiiH of material* m s\Htcriiat|(;) order, but 
fcjr coin pi f ten ess and fidelity of (ollation, and con- 
Hocutivi mss of arraiigerm nt, GmeJin’s IltfitUtook is 
unnvallid.’ Tho first edition of this great work 
appeared in 1817 — 1810, and included, m two vols 
of moderate Hire, the whole extent of ehomical 
knowledge as it then exist'd I he fourth arnl last 
appeared between the years 1845 arul 1855, and 
extended to ox vols , the last volume lieing edited* 
after G’s death, by Kehlossbc&gcr mid Fiat An 
English translation of tins edition (under the 
auspices of the Cavendish Society ), wijh important 
additions by Mr Watts, the translator, is now m 
course ofepuhli^ticm, and nearly completed, 

GMTJ2SD, a town of Wtirtomi>erg, in the cirele of 
Jaxt, stands m a beautiful and highly cultivated 

m 
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difltnt t on the Iloms, 2*J miles cast- north cast 
from Stuttgart O has important manufacture* of 
Injoatme and hardware, and carries on spuming 
and stocking weaving Hops arc pi educed m tlie 
neighbourhood m great quantity U was formerly 
an imperial free city, ami in th< middle age* had a 
population of 18,000 It was adder! to tht kingdom 
of wUrtembirg m 1803 Pop (>2b7 

GNAPttA'LIUM Hu Oi>wt fc i> 

GNAT ((' tdfjr ), a genus of dipterous insects, 
having the wings laid flit on Ur back when at 
rest, the antenna.* threadlike, 14 jointeo, feathery 
in tin malf, and hairy m tin female , the mouth 
furnihbcd with a long piop ctmg proboscis, adapted 
for pit rang the skm of amtnals and Bucking 
their blood Tiny an sud to fud also on wgtt 
able pints Tin Hpetm ire mum i ous, and abound 
m almost all pirts of tlie woild partu ularl> 
ni marshy regions, and homi ot tlum undu the 
name of Moaqmtois (q \ ), in known in many 
countm < an most announce pints \n mititmg 
thud, inpitid thiougli Ur piobosrn nmki s thnr 
lunetimu painful, and (ausuj swilling Ihf ja» 
iomoih of a gnat is in extremity mti resting micro 
scopual object It is i m< mhi mmis c^linducil 
tills , elotlud with minute*, h Uhci like sealed, and 
tt miniated by two hjre, which when closed, fuim a 
kind of knob, and by six shiup hrmth s or vi ly sin ill 
lanci ts The female gmts have the most powerful 
proboscis, md ait the pilot i pal blood sucktis Some 
poisons me milch iuoic liible to the assaults of 
gnats tli m ©thus The flight of gnats is very swift, 
and the exh randy rapid ubration of their wings 
causes the loud and sli irp bu//ing sound, w hit h so 
often pi o\ Hits hie < p win n cun one of tin se instc ts 
has found its way into a btdioom on i sumim r 
night 'Iho eggs ot gnats arc di posited on the 
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(tint inigmh l 

1 inflect deporitnn,' eiyi** it lire* it txiip n* from pupi i ist 
A h»» a ot i,nHt , 4, floating I <*f icgs 

surfiue Uivllow stagnant wat«i placed suit by 
side, united by an unctuous m ttt* i and listened tec 
the bottom by a thread, which pn u nts their flu it 
mg awav They are soon hatched melted, a single 
summer sees several gi iteration* ot gnitx. The 
larvai are to be seen in name use mimlu is in stag 
nant waters, they are ot an elongited worm like 
form are destitute ot feet, but aw mi and dive by 
means of tin like organs , they ftxxl on insects, and 
also on vegetable substances, and often suspend 
themselves at the surface of the watei, he id down 
w yrda, foi the purjKise of respiratiyp, by c mans of 
radiating bristles attached to a long spiracle or tube 
at the e gidal extremity of the body* by which air is 
brtO 


admitted to the trachea* or air tubes. The gmpse also 
inhabit water, and ore active y they remain almost 
constantly at the surface of the water, with the 
body recurved , and the respiratory openings of the 
air tubes art now m the thorax* — The Common G 
((' pi pie Tif<) is of very wide geographic distribution. 

Tt is about thiec lines m length, brown, with whitish 
rings on the abdomen, the wings unspotted* It so 
abounds m some of**the fenny parts of England that 
bids are occasionally surrounded with gauze cur 
tuns, as in India on at count of* mosquitoes. It is 
extremely abundant in Lapland and Iceland*— A 
rmmb r of genera, allied to V if lex, are united by 
m my entomologists into a family called Cuhcidw 

GNEISS, a term mtioduced from the German, 
is tin name for a x amity of Metamorphic rock, 
w hu li has tin same coin] orient materials as grauite, 
and differs from it only in these materials being 
uiingid in layers, rather th in in an apparently * 
contuuid igirri gated mass The minerals of which 
it is composed arc quart/, fehpai, and mica. The 
mu i is sour times replaced bv hornblende, pro 
during i gntiss corresponding to the variety of 
gt imb tailed Syemtc Ihe did* rent ingredients 
in i in in vanous pi ©portions, altering the chir veter 
and i])|x irarn c of the gneiss accordingly It is 
often dithcult to dt terinmc hand sjk c linens of gneiss , 
Jut, on tin one hind tlnj ait uni s «c» crystal 

lmo that i hey resenibh granite while nnthcothfr, 
tin aihistoso \ inetn ipproac h ho near to nnca~ 
hi hist, that (vui m Urn In hi, unde 1 the most 
ta win table « ireumstai w s, it is not easy jKisitiwty 
to si p irate them 

Gneiss was originally deposit* d ns sind or mud, 
ami has be on com cited into t bird tough n^staUine 
lock by long and continuous subjection to nuta 
niorphu action induced, peihaps, chiefly bj heat 
It. has gem rally bten tousulcre d as an a/oic rex k, 
that is, deposited before tin exist* nc* of life oil tlicf 
Jobe The older strata, classified by Logan under 
tin title Liuicntun, the tquiv dints of which have 
bun recently oliseiwd b\ Muirhisou m Sotland, 
h ivo is yet proved eh stitute of iossds but this may 
In owing to tin extreme met unoi phiflin they hay e j 
uueleigoiK The (’itinluim md Silurian stiawi of 
tin not tli of Sotland li.aw also him to a large 
e xtent tonw ite el into gncHsobe locks, which contain i 
mtiruiLtwl with thorn fossiliforous limestones It | 
would si cm, indeed, that gnus* and its allied • 
sti vtihed ineksew not nreessanly * primary rocks,* 
but in iy oecui yvht*re\<r an agency sumeicntly 
powtilul lus acti'd upon ordinal y sandstone and 
diale 

GNF'SEN, a small toyvn of Prussia, is situated m 
i district alie umding m hills and lakes, in the 
prey inw of Postil, and thirty miles east north 
i ast of tlu town of that name. It was the earliest 
< ajntal and is said to be the oldest towrn of Poland 
Pop 77(>o 1 

G NETA'CE/E Se>c Sfa Gravr 

GNOME (Or pnome), a pitliv and sententious 
s iwng commonly in verse, embodying some moral 
sentrment or precept The gnome lx»longs to th© 
same generic class with th© proverb, but it differs 
from a proyerb m wanting that common and popu 
lai acceptance which stamps th© proverb, as it were, 
with public authority The use of gnomes pre- 
vailed among all the early nations, especially the 
Orientals, and the literatures, Imth sacred ana pro- 
lan* , of moat countries abound w ith them In the 
Bible, the book of Proverbs, part of Ecclesiastes, 
and still more the apocryphal book of Ecclefuasticus, 
present, so far as regards language and sfcruc 
ture, numberless illustrations of the highest form 
of this composition* The other books of the Old 
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Testament contain many example , and m the 
New Teataunont the familiar lessons of our Lord 
are frequently presented in tins striking form, 
which w as peculiar) v adapted to Impress and move 
the Haases whom he addressed The Indian, the 
Arabian, and the Persian literatures also are rich 
in gnomes, as are those of the northern nations. But 
the most interesting form which tlicy have token 
is that in vi Inch we hud them & Greek literature, 
m which the wntera who have cultivated this form 
of composition are known as a distinct class— the 
Gnomic Poets {pnormlot) The Greek gnome is 
commonly couched iu the elegiac distich , and the 
most celebrated gnomic poets were Solon, Theogms, 
Phocylides, Simonides, Tyrtanin, and Xenophanes of 
Colophon The most remarkable of these is Theogms, 
whose gnomes extend to above 1200 lines The remains 
of gnomic writers have Yhh n rojicatedly edited under 
t ► thr title of G normci J’oetw Uraci, from the days of 
Melaucthon downwards. r J he stOmiaid editions arc 
those of Bekker (1815) and Wilt ku (182b) There 
is, morcovei, a popular edition In Brunt k which is 
reprinted m tlie Tauchmtz CIussrs and thi gnomic 
poets aie also commonly included m the e oil* etions 
of Minor Greek Pouts 

In Latin htt rat u re, the 1 >i*!uh<t <>i Dion} sins 
Cato, the authorship of which lias piovtd so fertile 
a «g»urcc of controversy, may Ixi mentioned as 
lielonging to the cliss ot gnomes 

GNOME, tin lume given in tin <abih*tic and 
medueyal mvthologv to mu ot tin dusts <»f 
imaginary bungs which m aupposed to lit tlu 
presiding spu its in tin nivstmous optritions of 
nature m the minual tnd vegetable wmld Tiny 
have then dwelling within thr earth wlme they 
pijesuh specially mt-r its tunauris, u»d ut of both 
sext s male and femah Tin formt i an often re pre 
stinted in tht Joim of mi^hapui dwarfs, of whom 
the will known 4 Illibe. chi,’ or 1 Niimbe r nip,’ of 
German legend is a f umliar example Popi, in the 
/tape oj the Jam l, and Darwin, m tlic Lm h of 1h< 
Plants , have drawn upon tlx more ]>li esing assne ia 
turns of this onions branch of mythology St e 
Elfwivtai Mu irs 

GNO'MON When i ie (tangle i s divid'd into 
foiu puts by cross lines paialh l toils suits, tin sum 
of any three of the paitn ia called the gnomon .See 
Euclid, b ii prop 5, and soq — Gnomon has also a 
meaning m Dialling (q \ ) 

GNOMONIC PKOIECTION Sec Puoiw 

HONS. 


GNOSTICS (fiom Gr Onmi*, knowledge), the 
collective term for a numbei of early Christian sects 
which wore known besides —with one insignificant 
exception — by special names dented from then 
resjiective founders The word guoaia, when first 
applied to rC> ealed religion, m many passages both 
of the Septuagint (for tho Hebr J)nik) and the New 
Testament, expressed a full and comprehensive 
acquaintance with, and insight into, the recuvul 
laws and tenets, ritual and ethical, and was couse 
fluently praised as a desirable acquirement , by Ht 
Paul even called a special gift [Charisma) (l Cor xn 
8, Ac.) Gradually, however, there was— lira t by 
the Juda&o- Alexandrine schools -ingrafted upon it a 
meaning more akin to that in which it was occasion- 
ally used by Pythagoras and Plato , it designated a 
knowledge of certain mysteries, which lay hidden 
beneath the letter of the religious records, and 
could be received only by a few superior minds, 
while the multitude bad to be satisfied with the 
outward apparent meaning The remarkable form 
of Christianity to which tlm word in this sense 
was applied, is a religions phenomenon as extra* 
ordinary at were the tone* nod causes that gave it 
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birth Koran had conquered woll-mgh the whude of 
the then known civilised world, and within Jmr 
vas$ dominions the b&merh which lxad hitherto 
separated the multifarious nations of east and j 
west, were broken down From the remotest 
corners of tho empire philosophers and pneSfe^ j 
scholars and teachers, flocked to Homo, to Athens, 
to Alexandria, and communicated to each other, 
discussed and frequently amalgamated their widely 
differing trmls and system A to such a degree that 
the former- national or personal individuality of 
opinion was almost effaced, making room either 
for a \ lullatmg unit cuuon, or at tho best a 
shadowy zuxl passive eclectic i«m. And while, on 
tho one hand, Check philosophy, which formed a 
principal part of the education of the higher classes, 
had Ik come almost exclusively a Platonism, sliding 
into overt scepticism, oil the other hand, tho 
natuialmtion m tlx Itotinn empire of a promis- 
cuous Puitluou, whoso gods were gaLheted from 
1 g} pt, Group Persia, India, and countries still 
more remote, bad at length produced, out of an 
imp inllolul mixture of icligious ideas ami fancies, 
i superstition so abju t and unnatural, that it too, at 
last, w is ready to give plau to despairing unbelief 
Judaism, again, had outlived its political existence, 
and la gnu to asm rt itsilf as a faith, independent of 
any state or dominion ot its own, divided, however, 
into difle r< ut school* unending to the more or less 
strut adherence to the h'tbr of its written and 
oiul lives Nay, tho influenie of Hellenism had, 
among tin Altxuidums, produced midi effect that, 
ot the living body of Judaism, little remained 
but a skeleton tiimewoik, round whuh allegory 
and HMiibol had woven their fantastic fabric 
< luistianity as vet lint elealy defined, swept all 
tin more iriesislibly over tlie regions from tho 
Euphrates to the Ganges, the Nile to tho T flier, art 
it oflercd a code of morals sublime and yet Himple, 
i f.uth hum in and withd divine, wipe nor to any of 
the abstruse aud exploded Polvthoisnin, to a world | 
igitatcd to its lowest depths, and yearning for boiiio 
m w uul molt n it inf \ mg doctrine, while, at tlm sune 
tunc it de uejiiiK id the stringent and seveie ritual 
U nets oj its motlx i re ligion, Judaism, as inconsistent 
with tlu* freedom of the human nmnl Ycit it was 
not to be exjMiieel that tlie old pagan creeds and 
the old philosophies would expire without a struggle, 
liny made a last stand, md produced m inoir 
uid the an< wnt world s dying houi Gnosticism It 
spiaug mulch nly out oj a monstrous chaos, a con- 
summate religious eelccticwin, bold, conswtent, to 
a certain degree tvem sublum I'he wildly eq/po>* j 
sit* ideas e>f Polytliusm, FanUx inni, Muuotht u»u v j 
the most recondite) pbiloMonhie il system* of Am, 
te*tlc, Plato, Pythagoras, Jlenu hfciiH, Liiqisdoclos, 
iVc , together with the awo striking Mysticism ! 
uul De nmnology wlneh after the' Babylonian cap* j 
tivity ha*l ere itcd, m tho ve^ry heart of Judaism, j 
that stupendous and prr eminently anti Jewish 
science ot Cabbala (q v)-all, it WcAhl ajq>ear, 
had waited to iwld something of their own to the 
mw faith, which could not hold its own ufhlir all 
these strange influences An open attack was wo 
longer of anj u»c , »o, assuming the gai l> of 4ho 
onuny, tin y sought to carry destructmn into tho 
eentn i of the hostile camp Moreover, an arwto- 
cricy of mind, powerful and numerous as none had 
ever been before, ( oiild not but, even when it had out- 
wardly assumed the new redsgioni foatht' the thought 
of sharing it completely and unreservedly with tho 
herd of freed and unfrved Slaves around them, with 
the low and the poor m spirit , end the exdumve- 
ncss of GAmtu’iqm was undoubtedly* next to tho 
fascination of its dogmas, one of tlie chief rmtmM of 
its extraordinarily rapid propagation. * 
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Wp have stated at the outset, that Gnosticism was the Demiurgos to be the supreme God, and those 
but a general .name for a mat number of diverging | ‘after the Spirit,’ or Israelites Indeed — the privileged 
Christian schools But all these had some funda* ! few who, divining at least the veiled ideas of the 
mental points m common, which we will attempt' supreme God, needed no such education by fear or 
to specify briefly, os far as tin fragmentary and i hop, punishment or reward, at the hands of the 
adulterated nature of the evidence will permit , for I Dcmiurgos, but rose above him in understanding anti 
unluckily, all we know of the G , we know from 1 conception of things human and divine. The other 


unluckily, all we know of the G , we know from 5 conception 
their JeVvish and Christian adversaries, who con principal party of, the G, however, the flynan, 
fcssedly took especial pnth m representing them and I under the mmience of the Parsic (Zoroastrtan) 
their lx In f in their darkest hues j Dualism, so far from considering the Demiurges 

Thtro is a Divine Being, whose essence is love, ' as an instrument of dmmty, wuhng but poor m 
Waco, and merev He is enthroned in the highest j intellect, looked upon him rather os a rival, and 
height, enclosed in an abyss (/initios) He ib the I consequently conflicting power He is the primary 
sum of being, He is silent c, abstraction, incom itvd opposed to the primary good. The divine 
prthensible, for human minds almost non existing ! germs which, according to both parties, had been 
(OnlOn) 'the Mos ah Cosmogony has not seemingly, lommnmcatcd throagh the lowest emanations m 
they saul, brought ua ow step nearer to the solu | their downward course to matter and to mankind, 
turn of tbeprohhmof the t nation Out of nothing, j the Dumurgos of the Alexandrians had not known 
nothing can conic, notwithstanding a Divine Fiat , j how to develop in a proper manner, but had 
for God can, through his spiritual nature, have no i weakened, sometimes neutralised them from want of 
connection whatever with corporeal things, and lit I knowledge, thus engendering all earthly am and 
could not have originally math them Tiny, there | misery ami mat hia w ill, wink the iSynon Demiurge 
fore, assumed a preexisting matter (Hyle)> out of » spitefully and maliciously stifled these germs m 
wlmh the umversr was mert ly formed A corro ' order to wrest the power ovci tho world flora the 
boration for this opinion was found— according to l)i\inc Being altogether 11 is bast , revengeful, and 
the puculi ir Gnostic mode of interpretation — m I withal limited nature , they ‘end, is fully and clearly 
the two adjictives To/iu vabohu (without form ard I stamjicd ujkui the Old 1 catament— < xolusively his 
void) (Gen i 2), Applied to the earth, and whu h work * 

were by them mteipii t#d as substintivis ( Kenoraa, Man —in tins all e schitols w« re agreed— was 

Kenon) intended to#\pr<8« the origraal substame divided into three mses toiTc-q»onding more or 
of the immrso (< T Gm Bah i) Between this less to these predominant powerj ot the world 
H>le, or visible woild, however, whieli was either Divinity, Matt* l, au»l Dcunurgos Then, were first 
rcpnscntid as the darkness or shadow alongside the spuitual men ot Pnnunutdoi inspired bv the 
the divine light, as a sluggish, stagnant mass, or i highest Gnd, striving towards linn, with him, 
as a turbulent, active kingdom of evil, and that I mitiat tsl into his tou use Is, undei standing his essence 
j supremo incomprehensible Bung, whose goodness I Du y were free from the yoke of law, tor terrestrial 
could have nothing to do wnth the evils of the I nature had no power over them, they were the 
| woild, no more than his perfection w ith its defects \ prophets, guirlmg, bnt not guided , the possessors of 
i and misery, there existed a Ph/i/ma , or iuhicss of i the true Gnosis Diamt tneally opposed to these, 
Light lu this fulness dwelt ombodn d attributes ! as was Hyie to divinity, arc the terrestrial men, 
of Divinity, tho abstract ideas of Wisdom, Justicf, I s atkiLot or GAodi-of tlie earth earthy— who aro 
Kight, Power Truth Peace, and many more winch , tied and bound by matter, they can neither aspire 
had ern mated or flowed out (m purs, as some laid to the height of spiritual iru n nor aic they to be 
male and foru de) fiom the supreme centre! i>oint as j ruled by the nice opts ot ] iw Between these stand 
lays innumerable flow out of tin sun, as countless tlie Psi/chdoi, the blind servants ot the lawgiving 
numbers from one unit, as ft hoi a from a wound, or Demuirgo<g who are, through the restraints put 
as, pn uuirily all the founts and rivers arise tiom upon them by his either stupid or spiteful pro 
tho waters btlow At tho head of these cmana- cojits, free to a certain degree from the terrestrial 
turns or /Boris ( Ev erlasting ones— like their Bourct } powers, but they can never reach the height m 
which, descending lower and lower, furm a link width the pneumatics habitually dwell. And agaiu, 
between heaven and earth, stands the Nous, and eorresjKmdmg to these three classes of men, fiiere 
one of the lowest Lons im the Demon got He is were three principal rehgious , Christianity' above, 
the real flamer and master of the visible world, and Heathenism below, Judaism in the intermediate 
partakes to a certain degree of its nature On the apace 

nature of this Domingos (Taldabaoth, Archon), The two leading tendencies of Gnosticism, of 
however, the two pi mu pal divisions ot Gnosticism, which we have spoken, also manifested themselves, 

* bich might be teirm'd Juriavo Alexandrine Mid accordingly, in the view they each took of the 
Syiian resptMitively, widely differed The former person ot Clmst himself According to both, he 


the G, however, the flynan, 


took lum as the representative and organ of tho I was the highest Aon, suddenly sent down by the 
highest GcnJ It w is he who had been put by the ) Supreme Being, to rescue and reclaim certain higher 
divine will over Israel, especially under the name | natures— for the lowest stratum of men, the carnal 


God. It was he, therefore, who revealed 


e of liecome entangled ra the net of matter At the 
>if— same time the harmonious combination of *the 


full meaning of the ideas revealed through him in Invisible, the Finite and the Infinite, God and Wan, 
the Did Testament, than he understood the scope . cannot combine in this they all agreed. But 
and significance of the creation. His principal while the Jodaunng schools divided Christ into 
attributes are justice and seventy, which, earned out two distract persona, one of heaven and one of 
with stern consistency, become cruelty These G earth, who hid only become one at the baptism 
distinguished also among the Jews themselves, m the Jordan, and fiwho hid separated at the 
those ‘ after the flesh’ who, confounding the likeness crucifixion , the other oriental section of Gnostics 
WI soil 0 on £ UM ^» ^ih » idea, took held that Christ** earthly manifestation in the fle sh. 


c 
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that his whole humanity, was a mere shadow or 
delusion. 

It ought well be asked bow, with this extraor- 
dinary conglomeration of Monotheism, Pantheism, 
Spiritualism and Materialism, the O could possibly 
take their stand on the Bible, which, from diet 
to lost, it would seem, denounces, and m the 
strongest manner, doctrines aqph as the foregoing 
Tho only answer to tlus is, tbAt they, aud they only, 
were the Pneuinatikoi— the Initiated- It was well 
for the other portions of mankind, the natural men, 
to take everything, including Scripture, and its 
historical as well as its dogmatical parts, literally 
As m creation, so in the book , the G , guided 
by their inner lights, saw beneath the surface, aud 
saw everywhere, the most complete afhnuatwn of 
their peculiar ideas. If the Midrash (q v ) gave 
the most fanciful and allegorical interpretations 
# of the Old Testament, for the sake of inculcating 
moral principles, for eddying, elevating, comfoitmg 
the congregation, but without the faintest pretence 
that any but the fixed traditional interpretation 
was binding and authoritative— Gnosticism, with 
a proud contempt of tho laws of language and 
thought, did the same for its own pui poses, but 
made its wildl> symbolical and tmte interpret a 
turns of the religious records binding Wc are l ir 
fuem saying that they weie m all cases guilty of 
intentional deception, in the onlumr\ sense of tin* 
word , although they must lieqnontlj lia\c known the 
real {penning to Ik.* totally opposed to tbur txplana j 
tions, as most of their toaclurs wen learned Jews, 
but they, like other uithusiasts, gradually lost the | 
power of dihcrumnating between that which was, 
and that which might Ik Some, however, took* 
consistent, assumed that Ghust and his apostles 
nod still be* n i> irtmlly undi r tin influence of the 
Deimurgos, anu also that what they hod taught, 
they had cxpr« nsod m at cordanco with the blindness 
of thoso whom they addiesscil Proceeding con 
sistently, they by degrees excluded from the code 
most or the books of tlm Nov Testament, especially 
those m which there wen distinct attacks against 
themselves , aud substituted a numb* r of other 
epistles and religious doiununts of their own in 
Greek and bjnoc such as the J'ropfiscvs of Gain, 
IkrUmgs of Pachtn, Psalm# bv Valentinus and 
Barth sanes, Gnostic Hymns by Marcos, Books oj I 
A darn, Enoch* Jfosdi, El ah, Isajah, &c , not to 
mention a host of writings by* newly invented 
prophets of such peculiar names os Pachor, Bark or, 
Armagii, Barbelon, Balsamum, Lensiboros, Ac (Hier, 
ad Theod. uu 6, &c ) 

Practically, Gnosticism influenced the lives of its 
adherents in two totally distinct ways According 
to the view they took of the nature and oflice of 
the Hyle and Bemiurgos The llellenising Gnostics, 
striving to free themselves as much as in thorn lay | 
from their stupid and degrading bonds, became 
• ascetics, austere, rigid, and uncompromising The 
oriental view, however, of the dualistie and antogon 
istic powers of light and darkness, good and evd, ; 
which was adopted by the other portion of the G , 
led them, on the other hand, to the practice of the 
grossest sensuality, m token, they saul, of their 
utter contempt lot matter, and still more for 
the Demiurgot — Body, and its enjoyments , every- 
thing terrestrial, in short, had os little to do with 
their mind, which was one with the Supreme Deity, 
as had matter with God. Transgression there 
was none, because there was no law , there could 
he no law for than who were better even than 
the angels— who were subject to none a dis- 
tortion of a dictum in tto Mtdmth* that *the 
law was not given to angels, hut to mortal men,’ i 
and was therefore to bo administered leniently* 


They, indeed, knew not how to expew to the full 
their utter contempt for this Jewish Jehovah, or 
Denmirgoa There wero others among them Who 
called themselves after the serpent {Ophites), which 
by tempting Eve brought into the world tho bless- 
ing of knowledge, And had thus become its greatest 
benefactor Others took the name of Caimtst 
(BalaimUs), contending that Cam had been the 
primeval representative of Gnosis, os opposed to 
the Puttis, or blind unreasoning faith of Abel, the 
representative of the Psych Am (the Jews)— Seth 
being the type of the Pneuwaidhn. Another class of 
similar tendencies styled tlwnuuhcs simply Anti 
tacts (opponents to the Law), a name indicative of 
tluur readiness to take under their es|ieotal protec- 
tion, not only all those persons condemned in the 
Biblical records, but all tho offences prohibited m 
them 

It is as hopeless a task to follow tho development 
of this metaphysical and unique abnormity colled 
Gnosticism, of whuh wo hove attempted here to 
give a tunt outline, through the liewildering maze 
of its ramifications from its beginning m history to 
its final disappearance, as it would be to fully trace 
its com pom nt parts to their original sources It 
sprang up m tht fust o , it had spread over the whole 
civilised world in tho Mcuud, and it was fiercely 
and unremittingly com bntt d horn the second to the 
sixth i 1>\ Judaism, Platonism, Neo Platonism, and, 
above all, by ('hmtiamt) With n spelt to the rela- 
tion of the Gnostics to the orthodox ( hurt'll, how- 
ever, we must obsei vo that they till the while feigned 
a nalv i surpt iso at not Ik mg fully recognised os 
most faithful follow*™ of ( hnstianitv, and members 
of the largo Christ un IkkIv All they aspired to, 
they said, was to be allowed to form a small central 
circle within the Urge outer circle, to be a kind 
of thcosophic community, consisting of the more 
advanced members of the church , indeed, they not 
only adhered, foi the most part, to tho outward 
forma of Christian worship, but occasionally even 
surpassed it in pomp and spluidoui Aud such was 
the f iscinatioii Gnosticism txorcised over the minds, 
that, Lari it not bun for the innumerable schisms in 
its own carnp, which prevented its dliance with tho 
(Kihti< id jKiwer of the duv, it would have stood its 
ground much longer On its influence upon tho 
Judaism o* its time, im it m recognisable in many 
passages of ccmUmpcuaiitouH bwitdi literature, on 
its lasting inducin' upon Christianity, and on its 
fr< ijjucnt reviv als in tno middle and modem cen- 
turies, we I'm os little dwell hire oh on its embocb 
ment m many pluloaophu al systems, ancient and 
modern. 

Wc can only take, in conclusion, a cursory glance 
over some of its principal schools, in giving a 
bmf list of their founders (of whom, aud their 
chief doctrines, special notices will be found), and 
tho places where they flourished, without attempt 
mg to divide them minutely as has been done m 
different ways, by Neander, Gieseler,%latter, Baur, 
ft chaff, into Judaising and (ffinstiauhunfl , specu- 
lative, practical and antinorami , dualnstic and 
cmanatiomstic , or to classify them strictly by origin 
and locality Suffice it to mention, that /unong the 
precursors of Gnosticism arc recorded some half- 
mythical personages, such as Euphrates, mentioned 
cursorily by Ongcn , bun on Magus, whose history, 
as given in the Acts, has be$n made the ground- 
work of innumerable legends, Menander, his suc- 
cessor , Cerinthiui, the apostle of the Millennium , and 
NicoLmu*, the father of the pro emineiftly Immoral 
sect of the Nicolai tans. Pounders of special schools 
were, in ^yno^Satummus of AatiocL about 125 
A.D under Hadrian , Barclesanfis of iSd e ssa, 161 
a.©., the author of many hymns, and whi? looked 
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upon thr Holy Ghost as at once wife and sister 
of Ghriat, Harmodius and Mamins, his dismphs, 

'J atian of Romp, the founder of the Encratitrs, 
who wrote a still extant Oration to the fhe*>U Of 

K ian founders of Gnostic h< hools we may men 
asilules of Alexandria (IST - 140), who assumed 
305 irons oi circles of creation, two Deminrgi, 
and A threefold Ghrmt, and whose mystic use of 
numI>erB and names reminds us most strikingly of 
the Gahalintu' GeomHna , his no hay famous son 
und follower, Isidores, thr uuthoi of a system of 
ethics , and Valentinus of Rome, who died 160 
A I) at Cyprus, a lew -.is indeed was Marhos his 
disuplc, and, \ cry likely, Bisilides and Jahemmus 
Of Valentin’s suctessois who founded schools of 
their own, are mention'd besides Markov Seciindus, 
Ptolemy, Cohn brums, Hu niton, Theodorus, and 
Alexander To tin Spurns mi) also lx reckoned 
the Ophites, CuiniUa, umI N’t hit* s (see above ) 
In Axia Munir, wt have Marcum d»out the middh 
of the st (Olid e,wh«> is rithci reran kublo foi Ins 
eonsistemy in scornfully up ctme the wliob of the 
Old r ltHhim(i\t and all ipoHtoiie authouty sue 
Paul His school flourished up to a \tiy lvt< p< nod 
Among non lor ilistd G may lx uninitiated the 
schools of Carpoe rates and kpiphanes, tin Porto 
mans, Anttta«ts (see above), Vhibiomtcs, \rt houtu s, 
and a great many others 

Irena us, Adi Han , Teriullmn, Dr Pnixcnpt 
Hwret and Coutui (nt Seoi piauivt Lpipliamus, 
Adr Haun , Tlnodorrt, Hard Fahh Plotinus 
(Emu ad n !)) , MohIh ini, Jh Jiehu* Christ anti 
Count comm M Vinter, Pcm abet die An < hi Altnth 
d On , Lew ihl, l Jr Portunu Gnodua ^Heuhlb 
1818), Meander, </t nt t Pnttr d <*hont Stfs* (Bui 
1M8) , Molihr, Uityjo d (hi (Tubingen, IS 11 ) , 
Matter, Jfint ('nt da(l (Pir 1S41 1M4 2d ((lit 

3 voLs ) , Baur, />« Chr d , At (Tubing' n, 18 H) 
See also Iscaiulei » uid Gitaelci s Jlnhnn'* of t/u 
Chuich Dornoi's Chrmtoloqu I Unison ’h // ip/ndt/fu* 
and Am Ao*\ mul Grut7, (tnastmnnvx und htdm 
thmn, besahfl niiny of the bi^tom s ot Philosophy 
and of Chustuui dojpni 

GNU (<'atobhpu'>) \ gums of ruminant quid 
ruiKxls, winch uatmalists gnu rally rink with tlx 
anti lope family (Antdopida 1, but which some phut ] 
in tin ox family (Jim do) md ot wlutli the last j 
know n spec us bos bu n oitc u dtsuibed is ippvrtntly 
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mads up of parts of different animals, not only of 
the antelope and the ox or buffalo, but even of the 
horn* This species [C Ohh or A nhlope Gnu) is a 
native of Sbuth Africa , it has disappeared from the 
more settled parts of Caj>e Colony, but ts to be seen 
in herds on the and plains bey on d« * th ese wmnd ones 
m company with the zebra or the quagga, and with 
flocks bi ostriches. The form ana action of gnus 
801 


bo much resemble those of zebras and quaggas, 
that at a distance they may*W readily mistaken 
for them. The sue of the gnu is that of a large 
ias r the general colour is yellowish tawny Both 
at xcs have horns The limbs are slender, like those 
of deer and antelopes. The gnu gallops with great 
speed. It has been usually represented as a very 
fu rce animal, and certainly shews much ability to 
dt tend itself with its horns, when unable to escape 
bora danger by flight , but when, taken young, it is 
easily tamed, and readily associates with oxen, 
accompanying them to and from the field. There 
nte two or three species, all South African, nearly 
ri Mumbling tlic common gnu, and one of them at 
U ist is very considerably larger Their flesh is 
hah l to be palatable 

GO'A, a city of Hindustan, on the Malabar coast, 
m lat 15® 30' N and long 74° PI, while the 
dependent territory of tbe svme name stretches m 
Is iat from 14° 54 to 1 > 45', and ui l'l long from 
7 > 1” to 74° 2b', containing 1 (M>G square miles, and 
11 1,-02 mhibitunts G was onee the capital of 
tin Portuguese dominions in India, but is now m a 
state ot hop' less decay It was valuable chiefly on 
a< count oi its baihorn, one ot the best on the west 
toast of Hindustan, fiom which it wss alxmt 5 
mils distant but basing the misfortune to bo 
iivigtd by the thohra in the beginning ot the 
J sth i , most of tb« 1 rtuguese left it, and settled 
ncutr th so.v, at jjim oi New Goa, which 
is tin pit suit “cat u gov « rnmc nt, w ith a ,popu 
1 it it >11 of ibout 10000 Tht inhabitants of the 
old city nn dnioflt tntinlv c f chsiastics, tin plarc 
bung the k< e of in archbishop, the pinnate of 
tin PorfcugiK so Indies G w w conquered by 
Mbiiqmiqu' in li(H, at which time it w vs inhabited 
by in Arabic ptoplc 

GO ALP A 'KA, a distnet of India which belongs 
geographu illy to Be ngal Proper, but politically to 
\nMim, stutclus m N Int from *2 40 to 2b M ,U' t 

md m F long fiom 8‘) 42' to f )l J 8' containing 
r»<H» square mihs and about 4(M),000 mhvbiUnts 
Hu tin IS it is bounded by rlu nitive stvte of 
Idiot in It* t ipit vl, oi its own name, stands on 
the riur Briluu iputi i, in Jat 2b J 8 N , and long 
90*40 K 

GOAT (Cajno) a genus of ruminant quadrupeds 
of Hit tumly Cap) mlit (q \ ), so eloacly allied to the 
slid j) that It moot easy exactly to dehue the dis- 
tinction although the common domestic goat and 
sheep m ot widely different appearance One of 
the most marked of the distinguishing characters 
us, that the horns of goats are directed upwards, 
baekw ards, and outwards, whilst those of sheep are 
moie or less spndly twisted Anothe»r character 
is the lx ard on the chin of the male goats, which 
is wanting m the sheep, but these characters are 
not perfectly constant Perhaps a more constant 
chaiacter is the straight line of the face in goats, 
up comjiared with the arched line in sheep The 
tail of goats is also much filiorter than that of sheep 
A t urmus but constant mark of distinction is the 
want ot a small pit, producing a fatty secretion 
between the toes, in goats, which exists m sheep, 
and is peculiar to them And another constant 
mirk is the strong smell of male goats, particularly 
during the rutting season, which is wanting in 
sheep. Equally constant are the differences of 
tom ] xt ana manners, goats being in a high decree 
curious and confident, and the very term caprtaom 
referring to their exhibition of the quality which it 
denotes. In both goats and aheep, both sexes are 
usually furnished wTth#hora*, the want Of which is 
a variation apparently caused bv domestication, and 
is most frequent in females* TTie horns and beard 

e 
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of female goat* are always smaller than those of the 
male Some goats Wave liorna throe feet long 
Goats are found wild only in mountainous 
countries , they all exhibit a* great aptitude for 
scrambling among rocks and bushes, art' extremely 
sure footed on narrow ledges and pinnae loa, and 
display great strength and ngility in leaping They 
also prefer as food the leaves and small branches 
of shrubs, and the strongly afomatic herbs which 
abound in mountainous situations, to the herbage 
of the richest pastures. The Greeks and Homans 
sacrificed the goat to Bacchus, os an enemy of the 
vino. It is difficult in this genus to determine what 
arc species and what are varieties. The Common 
or Domestic Goat (C. /arum) has existed as a 



domestic nniiint from the eailnst ages, tt is fi< 
quontlv mentioned in the books of Mtis*s, and 
formed a large portion of tin Hot ks of tin p itn ireh i 
Tt adapts itself to ilmont all climites, aiul thrive 
under the core of man in the hottest parts of India 
and Africa, and with the proto turn only of a skid 
from the seventy ot wnit* r, m the north* rn distru ta 
of Scandinavia. Amidst such elivtiMitv of eircum 
stances, considerable dn unity of breeds might la 
exacted, ind accordingly, besides the v mety com 
nion m Britain, then ire the Sy nan Go it tin 
Angora (q v ) Great, the (kiKhmoie (q v ) Goat, ill 
lemtwrkable for the gre ite r h ngth and lmtm hh of 
thtir hair, a beiutiful dwarf v irnty from West 
Africa, called tin Guinea Goat, and mint others 
Some of these, as the Syrian goat, have Urge 
pendent ears. In noth mg dot** variation Keen 
more readily to result from the influence. ot chin at* 
and other circumstances, than m the quintity amj 
quality of the hair, and in the relative abundance 
of the two kinds of it, both of which are vveJJ 
exhibited in the common goat, the long soft hair, 
and the softer woolly hair lieneath it But m many 
other respects, also, the domestic goat in subject to 
\anatioa, more than perhaps any other douiestn 
quadruped except tho dog 

» Goats can be kept with advantage m situations 
too rocky, or where the herbage is too scanty for 
oxen or sheep They were formerly kept in greater 
numbers in Britain than they now are On some of 
the mountains of Wales and of Scotland, the goat is 
almost as completely wild as if it were indigenous, 
and even to get within shot of it is difficult. It m 
capable, however, of the most perfect domestication, 
and becomes extremely attached and familiar It 
is apt, indeed, to prove a troublesome pet, and 
makes use of its horns, although not angnly, much 
more freely than is at ill agreeable 
The uses of the goat are numerous The flesh 
is good , that of the tad, or young goat, is m most 
countries* esteemed a delicacy The milk is vejy 
nek and nutritious, more easy of digestion than 
that of the cow, and is often useful to consumptive 

a 


patients Some goats yield as much as four quarts 
of milk daily, although the average quantity is more 
nearly two Both thecae and butter are made of 
gouts milk , they have a fieculiar but not disagree- 
able flavour Goats' milk is still very much used 
m Syria and othei jiarta of the East, as it was in 
the days of tho patriarchs The skin of the goat 
was early used tor clothing, and is now dressed 
as 1 wither for many uses, lurtiouliuly for making 
gloves and the liner kinds of shoes. Tho hair, 
whuh may be advantageously clipped annually, is 
used for making r<q>es which are indestructible an 
watci, and foi making wigs foi Judges, barristers, 
and ecclesiastic al diguitarus For the latter pur- 
]K>se, the hair of white goats is used Tho use of 
the hair or wool of urtain varieties of goat for 
making valuable tabrns is noticed m tho articles 
Amjoha and i 'ahuvekk Goai The horns are used 
for ni i king kmh handles, Ac , and the fat is said 
to be sujienor to that of the ox for candles In 
Holland, goata ant employed iu drawing children’s 
loaches, to whuh oh many as four are sometimes 
harnessed togetliei, and they art' sufficiently tract 
able and obedient to the rein 

Ihc goat gem rally products two young ones at a 
time A hybini Is tween tho gout and the slmcp 
has bean produced, and it. has been described ns 
fertile, but there is no ov idem e of fertility except 
in eoimet t ion w ltli one of the parent races 

Tin ongin of the doimntu goat is with greatest 
probability tiaced to the Ai cai in 8 ((7 Jet/ngrue), 
which rniny naturalists confidently identify with 
it, and which in found on (’au< turns and on many 
ot the mountains ot Ami It, is tolled Pa*eng 
in Ik n»i u Its legs arc' longer than those of tho 
domestu gnat, its hoi us aro veiv large, larger in 
pi oportion than those of any other known ruminant | 
- Auotliu vvd<l specie s is tin Jkmlah Goat (C y 
Jnn/auii), winch mhabitH tin distnet of Jimlah, 
Ixtween the souiccs of the Surge w and tht Sanpoo, 
the most elevated lunge of Ontral Asm, very 
Himihr to wlmli, if n ally distuu t, is the Tahkal 
{( /(thud) of Ntpil These, however, havo no 
tun Ik erd, although the y otherwise abound in long 
lmr Otiu r species <»i vaiirties of gout, of which 
tin Botgirns (q v) i« one, aio iwtouated under 
the u une I in \ (*| v ) All tho specie s arc natives 
of Du Old WoiJd 

GOAT, lbx m Mountain ( Antrfopt • iamgrra, 
or A plot <ros In/ngem), m animal oi tho anttloixi 
finulv, inhabiting the lofty peaks of tho Bocky 
Mountains of North Atm rua, from about tho 
40th to tho Goth degree of latitude Its mzo is 
limit t that of an ordinary sheep, md its general 
tope arantxa is not unlike* that of i sheep of tho 
Vltiino bre »d, its long straight hair hanging down 
in an ahundmt white fleece The ibadi is m Jitgo 
esteem as fooel, having a musky odour - 'fins 
ftnnnl has been railed the Sheep Antelope and the 
WW bearing Antdopt It has thought that 
its fli i cc might lx? available for sumo of tho finer 
kiwis of man u fact uiea, and that it mighkbc intro j 
duced with hope of advantage into tho Highlands of 
Scotland 

GOAT MOTH {Cowan hgntmrda ), a lemdop* 
terous insect of the same family with the Ghost- 
moth, /{rpuihdfr The genus Comua bus long 
antrnn© , a large body, a vpry small bead , the 
upper wings laigrr and longer than the lower 
Tho larvae feed on the wood of trees, and the 
pupte arc. enclosed in cocoons, made chiefly of the 
saw dust which the mandibles of tho luma have 
produced 9 This G is one of the largest of British 
moths, measuring from 3 to 34 inches from tip 
to tip of its expanded wings. It rS oi a gray 
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oolour, the upper wings mottled with white, end 
marked with many irregular black lines, the lower 
wings of an almost uniform brownish ash colour 



Caterpillar, Chrysalis, and Imago of tho Goat-Moth 
{Cqmus liynifpada) 

The larva is about 3 inches long w hen full grown, 
yellowish, the upper parts pink, the head black 
The larva inhabits and feeds on the wood of willows, 
poplars, and ilms, nuking holes large enough to 
admit the finger, and often causing the distinction 
of trees. It emits, when alumed or handled, a 
jieculiar and disagreeable goatdiko odour, which 
cannot be removed from the hands oven by frequent 
washings. 


**- 

G (C Buropcms), also called the Night- Churr, car 
Night- Jab, from the sound 4hich it produces; 
and not unfrequently, from the resemblance of its 
plumage to that of owls, the Churn Owl or Fkbn 
Owl. It is a summer visitant of Britain, coming 
very late, and departing generally very early , it is 
more common in England than in Scotland, although 
its migrations extend northward to Scandinavia, 
Siberia, and Kamtohatka. In winter, it retires 
from Europe altogether, passing ,to the south of 
the Mediterranean, It often haunts bushy places 
and grounds covered with brake It scarcely 
makes a nest, but deposits two eggs in a depression 
of the ground, under shelter of a bush. Its whole 
length is about ten inches and a half This lard is 
the Cajmmuhjm of Pliny, the Aiqothelas of Am- 
totlt, both these names bong exactly equivalent to 
the English G , and expressive of the ancient and 
long entertained popular notion, that this bird 
sucks the teats of goats, a notion probably founded 
on the habit — winch, at all events, has been 



GOAT’S BEARD See >Sals\fy 
GOAT’S RUE (Oal(ya)i a genus of plants of the 
natural order Lt f/umino/t'r, sub order rupiltonarea, 
of which one species (U offfunalt#), a ptrcnmal 
herbaoeous plant, about three bet iu height, with 
pinnate leaves, long ; wonted leaflets, rat ernes of 
gene rail} purplish or junk coloured flowers, and 
upright neaily cylindrical pod*, has been rceom 
mended for cultivation m Britain as a forage plant, 
on account of the great bulk of produce whnh it 
yields lt has, however, a pc cull u smell ami is 
not relished by cattle unaccustomed to it It is 
a native of the south of Europe 


GOA'TSUCKER {Cap/ mulyufi), a genus of birds 
of tho famil} Cann/nutt/ida? (q v ), having the upper 
mandible curved at the point, and furnished along 
each margin with a row of strong hairs or bristles 
(«/>ncwM*)\ln ccted forwards, tht hind toe capable 
ol being directed forwards tho claws short, except 
that of the middle toe, w hich is tcmarkahly long, 
and serrated on its inner edge, so as to form a kind 
of ooxnb attached to the too Although the kill is 
very short aud weak, the gape is extremely wide, 
as u the toad itself were divided Tin goatsucker* 
feed on insects, perhajis chiefly on motlis, whence 
they 'are called AltrtJi-hnnters, and pursue their 
prey either in the evening twilight or during the 
night, in a manner similar to lats and swallows. 
Like them, they seem to confine themselves very 
much to a limited space, in which they often pass 
and repast at no great height above the ground. 
They nave great rapidity and power ol flight 
Of course, their great width of gape is favour- 
able for the capture of insects. Goatsuckers are 
birds of light, soft plumage, m general ‘minutely 
mottled with gray aud brown. One species alone 
is foundSn Britain, the Common G or European 
»<* 


Common Goatsucker (Caprtmuiyus Furopam) 

observed in Homo of this family — of hunting insects 
wider the bellies of gra/mg cattle. — Species of this 
and closely dlud genera aie vuy widely distributed 
over the world 

GO BBE, or VOANDZOU ( Voandzeia (mbtermnea) % 
an annual plant, allied to the kidney bean, but of 
which the pod is thrust into the ground m the 
same manner as that of the Giound nut {Ararhts 
hifjmqtm, see Ar/ an 4 ’), to npen the seeds there 
It is a native of the north east of South America, 
and oi some parts of the west of Africa. Its seeds 
are used as food, being wholesome and agreeable 
when boded 

GO'BBO, GOBBIO, or GOMBO See Hiwscra. 

GO'BEJLINS See Tapestry 

GOBI, De^fht gp See SiJCamo 

GOBLINS and BOGLES, familiar demons 
of popular siijicrstition. m FV gobthn % Ger kobold, 
Gr LA/akx, a spirit which lurks about houses It 
is also called hobgoblin, perhaps a corruption of 
ho; igoblm Some have derived the word goblin 
from the French gobtr , to swallow, to devour , and 
others the words elf and goblin from the Guelphs 
aud Ghibellines, each name being used by the other 
party as a name of terror Goblin is need m a 
s< nous sense by Shakapeare m Gamlet, where the 

§ host is supposed to be a 4 spirit of health or goblin 
amnecl 1 Gobetet, in French, is applied to juggler's 
tncks and instruments, and our word goblet comes 
from the juggler's cup. 

» bogle boe, or bugaboo, may be from the 
rogwlv> to terrify > and boe or boe* a sound. 
Bugaboo was the populafname of wide-mouthed, ugly 
pictures, formerly corned in May-games. Warton 


* 
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vim Boh wu the designation of a fierce Gothic 
dueftown, whose name was used m after-tunes to 
fnahten children The belief m benevolent and 
malevolent spirits belongs to all countries, and 
apjiearB to be as old as the world. 

GOBO'NY, in Heraldry, the same as Cotnpont 
(q v ) A goboufttod border© is frequently earned in 
place of the baton sinister, not only by the lawful 
issue of bastards, who, after the*third lawful gener- 
ation, are considered entitled to make the change, 
but by bastards themselves. See Bastard Bah. 


GOBY (Go&tus), a genus of acanthopterous flakes, 
tho type of the family Qobtuhz This family is 
distinguished by the thinness and flexibility of the 
rays of the dorsal fin , by the umou — in most of tho 
genera— of the ventral fins, which are thoracic, 
into a disc more or loss capable of being used as a 
sucker , by the want of an air-bladder , and by a 
long intestinal canal without cceca. The Bluimy 
(q v ) family ( Blmwla) hA\e by some ichthyologists 
been united with tho Goby family, whist others 
unite with them the Z>wroM* (u v ) The true 
gobies ( OobiuJt) are generally small fishes, some of 
them inhabiting the shallow water of tho coasts, 
and others found in deeper water , the species \ ory 
numerous, and found in tho seas both of the northern 
and southern hemispheres They arc very inter 
esfcug on account of their habits , and arc of the 
number of nest building fishes employing uIqw and 
grass-wi ick {Z^ntna manna), m the spring stasou, 
for qj iking thar rusts When the female hm 
deposited her eggs in the nest, the male watches 
ovoi them till tiny are hatched There are several 
Bntiah species, tin largest of them— the Bi ack Goby 



The Black Qohy and tin. One Xpotb d Goby 
(Gvbtus iwyet and 0 ohms unipunrtatw) 


{0 nxycr ) — aliout five or six inches long, some of 
them pretty common on all part’! of tin coast, and 
much m request for aquaria, of which they art 
among the most interest mg oc< npanta They arc 
often found m rock pools on the coast 1 he disc 
formed by the ventral has is often used for adhesion 
to stones. Most of the gobus predtr seas of clayy 
or muddy bottom, in winch they excavate canals to 
pass the winter in The species are more numerous 
in the Mediterranean than in tho British seas.— 
The Goby family unlades the Dragoneta (q v ), and 
several other interesting genera, among which are 
the BoleoirfUhulm of the Chinese seas, remarkable 
for their power of thrusting out their eyes in order 
to look around them. 

GOB (Lat Den*, Or Theos), the self existent 
and Supreme Being, creator and preserver of all 
things, and the object o! human worship The 
name is of Saxon origin The idea is more or 
less definitely expressed m every language, as it 
may be qpd to be in some form or another a urn* 
vernal element of the hunuii consciousness. There 
have been many nations, indeed, in every age of 


the world, that have been far from attaining any 
such conception of God as is expressed above, The 
Supreme has been to them the conception not of a 
single Being, but of many beings superior to man, 
ana claiming his worship In the general history of 
the world, polytheism precedes monotheism , the 
idea of many pubs goes before the idea of one God, 
mb in to and self existent 

The general character of polytheism is everywhere 
tho same — A dualvstio conception of nature and 
life underlies it, and show's itself in varied expres- 
sions In looking forth ou nature - in looking within 
himself ~mau seems to see two principles striving 
for the mastery— an aotive and passive, a creative 
and recipient principle — a good and evil, a productive 
and destructive, a joyous and gloomy agmt On 
on* side, there seems a power rub, benignant, and 
gracious, giving light to the day v«rduro to tho 
spiing, abundance in autumn, scattering fmiudity 
and blessing around , on the other side, there seems 
ajxrwor crutl and mnhvolent, quenching the light 
m darkness, consuming the verdure and futility 
with scorihing heat, or deploying thorn with told. 
These con trusts seun eternal- they tike possession 
of the imiguntion, and clothe themselves in dntrse 
shajies in every polytheistic religion, they will ho 
found in the nv ognition of in do and loinale, of good 
and evil divinities -Baal and Bauitia, Baal Adonis 
and Baal Moloch, in tho old Thauiu inti religion , 
(Huns and Isis and tho evil principle, Typhon, m 
hgypt , and the more 1 1 miliar opposite of Ahnman 
and Onnurel, Jupiter and Juno, &o Tho dualism 
assunn s various shapes, now male and female, 
productive md passive , and now good and evil, 
cause rvativo and destructive 

Whethc r this duahstic mode of conception, and tho 
polytheistic view of nature that spring* from it, lie 
a later or an c arlier of thought than tho mono 
thc*iatic, has 1* on a good dc al disputed Some st*s in 
it the corruption of monotheism —the worship of tho 
Supremo gradually falling to a woredup of the great 
forms of nature which most ntnkingly m present 
Hun — tho sun and storm, tho light and dai knows, 
9n Others, again, regard tin* pwlytlnistu as tlio 
pumitive view of nature, above w Im h man giadu- 
ally rjs<M, by the growth wide xmis* of his reason 
llnre is truth in this latter iinv, even to those who 
belli ve that man originally received a Divine fievc- 
lation, whi^h hi has gradually t oirupti d Polytheism 
is the natural religion of savagi trills thremghout 
tho woihl, and aw nun advaiuiH m < ivdisition, 
he uses to purn and more comprehensive ronup 
toons of Deity ilia re ison tomjMl* him to utognmo 
the On* in the many everywhere, to < arry up all Ins 
cone* ptjon* into a unity Polytheism, conseqm ntly, 
cveiywlu re diMapjioars before the march of civilisa- 
tion. It is incornpatibh with the lowest stage of 
sjH'eulativo development * 

But while the growth of reason and tho me of 
ftyaculatiun eve ry win re destroy poly tin ism they do 
not neieftHariJy Rubwtjtute a genuine monotheism 
— the doctrine, that is to say, of one living and 
true God, infinite in power, wisdom, goodness, and 
truth, a free [icnional Being exalted anovt the 
world, and apart from it, y * t intimately related 
to all it« creitmes, who ‘miff^reth not a sjwirrow 
to fall to the gruuud without his p« musmoo ' 
This is the doctrine of Christian thi ism, as opposed 
alike to polytheism (the doctrine of many gods), 
pantheism (tho doctrine that-^U tilings are God ; 
that God is a unity, yet only a unity of com prehen* 
i sum, not a self subs intent and indtqK'iiduit unity), 
and atheism (tho assertion that there l/no God), 

The cgpra of argument on which the thoistfo 
conclusion sawtorts itself may be sketched w id* 
lows 



* 
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of order , a unity of plan or design, shewn in many Tlio argument for the existence of God rqfts, 
1 h dutiful effects, pervades crration Science w accordingly, on certain fundamental principles of 
always more unfolding it Of the fact of this order • on r mental and moral being, such principles as 
or unity of plan, there is no question The progress j cuisation and design, or final cause. It implies a 
of science, if nothing else, has effectually exploded ' spiritual philosophy of human nature Apart from 
the old dual istic or polytheistic < onception of nature ! such a philosophy, theism has no argumentative 
What apptired to bo the result of opposing prm Ibusis, however it may pievail as a tradition or 
cipltM, is really found to he the issue of general | bujwrstition 

Jaws working on some great although unexplored But some philosophers have sought not mere ly to 
scheme of hannony There i« no disturbance, no rest tho argument for the existence of God upon 
dworder > amidst the infinite diversity of nature hucIi principles, but to «v oh eit^n all its complete - 
— orthr ingns urn vei sally m ms fiom them alone Fiom a single datum of 

But this 4 order,’ what is it * The mire rnogni c oilhuoubiiujs — sometimes from a single datum of 
tion of order does not necessarily unply the recogm experience —they have tried to construct, ly pro 
turn of God -of a ‘Ik mg all powerful, wise, and j asses of mere attract reasoning a ‘ demonstration 
good, by whom everything c \istn ’ The materialist , of the being and attributes of God ’ This has been 
and panthust equally admit the fact of order, but j styled the A pram method of argument, although 
equally deny the thcistii comluaum founded upon | t»» all the arguments to which tins name has In in 


arguments to which tins name has In in 


it, and the uigunu nt, act ordiuglv, im carried up givi n it cIock not strictly apply The mode of argu 
from nature and ibi fa<ta to a highi r ugioti of dis incut, again, which reasons irorn special effects m 
cussion YVhemo ans»s the come ption of oidir of mtuie to*a First Cause, has bum styled, m contra 
chsign 9 N itur< illustrates it, but naturi dots not distinction d jawtainn r l he argumt nt from design 
itself give it r l Ik gtnonl laws of whuh hckiko for example, is conducted by Paley and others, is 
speaks ho much jar vade all phenomena of ucatum, d poitmon Tho aigumetita of Dosoartc s, and the 
but the v an not u pait of tluHi pin norm m ‘Order ’ ( * <h monstiation ’ of Di Nuuutl (Tnko are what 
nml hw arc ideas whuh in convey to natuic, not i have been turned a jmoi t Eithei ot these modes 
which n it ui c brings to us Tiny 101m liom within, | of proof, taken by itself, has b mm ughtlv (onmderul 
not fiom without It is with nund, and not witn | inconclusive by jec cut writers on n itnril theology 
mattu that wo Htart 'I ho lathi hi it si If presents Mtu a puott trains «»f rc masoning iul to carry up 

a imro Rons of < miles* movements It is in the tho mind to an v real 1 living c one option of Duty , 

presemi of mind only tliat it assumos me uuug they yield mcitly a theoretical or abstract ulc i 
and oi tin Mind is the tiuo image <»t tin D< lty Aijunicnls such as Piloy’s and the DndgSttatei 
Wc discern ruu nation in naturo, b« cause vve ouisclvcs trciliscs, again, arc i ither illustr items than argu 
are arftntn, conscious of exerting power Y\ i discern mints l In v derive all their logo d font from 
wthr in nature, because wo cverywhciu bung our certain pnntjph s which au implied in tin lr details, 
< om options mto a umtv , ind apprdu ml our heve ral and without which these* details could li evt no 
modiH of innBciousmsH with reltiuiu to the indi h< inng on tin existin' c of God The v c ry idea ol 

visible sdt which thej dl involve 4 In our lift Design itsdl is audi a principle* It m the dn which 

alone docs natnn. live * ‘It is fiom the little woild tho inm t stamps upon nature , it in not in nature 
of our own oouseiousnr ss, with its 1111113 objects | itself Am compete aigumnit fm tin Being ol 
marshal hd in tin ir an uy undtrthe mh of the one {trod, thuxtme, involves tquilly d pi uni and d 
conscious mind that we an hd to the thought of ' ton doimuts Tin fount r arc necessary a* 
the great univi 1 Rt luvond tint we eonciivo tins the ration il I oundation oi the argument the lattej 
also as a world of older, ind is he mg sm It by vntuc are necessary to illustrate, to give liti and body 
of its rd it 1011 to an ordering ind pie srelmg nund to the gem rd principles wine h lie at tho foundation 
The e xistuu e ejf Dutv, the id on, 18 a postulate The (‘lmstian doctrine of tin Godhead vvdl be 
oi tlio human consciousness Hi cognise 1 living 1 omisidoud under the several names of r lniMr\, 
nund in man inch pendent <»f nnttei a lahonat . fcov 01 Gon, and lioiY Si iut 

11.., i. .1 1 j. _ i 1 


u ill , as constituting the Chsenti d and distinguishing 
element of his be nig- and tho inference in uuvit 
able of an infinite mind a supreme will governing 


GOI), Oi 1 1 m isa ac* UN sr See S k rii fc*l. 

GOD SAVE* THE KING (or QUEEN), tho 


the wenlel A tine uituial theology is bised iqwui noble national anthem of Groat Britain, and bv 
a tiuo psychology A philosophy vvlueh eloineH to adoption that of Prussia and the Germ in states, and 
man a mghei existence thui natures which would which is played and Rung in eveiy part of tho 
make Ins rational eousciousne ss the lneu* growth of Butish empire alike on solemn and festive oce uuons, 
mvtenal conditions, le nos no gioumi of irgument has boon a subject of controversy wath respect to 
tor tho existence of Deity - for ns Jacobi sav^ its ongin Its words are apparently imitated from 

Mature reveals onl\ fate, only an indissoluble the Domme Salv run of the Catholic Gliurch a«rv ice 
chain of causes (sequences), without beginning and In England, the authorship has been generally attn 
without end, excluding with cxjual necessity both bated to Di John Bull, born 15bJ, m 1591, organist. 


pren idem v n*d c ham e \\ orhm : w ithout w ill slu 
takes counsel neithci of the gooel nor of the bcauti 


iu Queen bli/abeth s Cliapcl, lf»%, professor of music 
m Gi eshaiu College, and chamber musician of James 


fill, a eating nothing, she casts tqe fiom her dark 1 About tho period of tho discovery of tho Gun 
abyss only eternal tj automations of herself, uncon pouch r Plot, ho composed and played on a small 
sctonsl v and without end But mm umih God-* organ before the king an ode beginning with the 
foi mau, by his intelligence, rises above naturo, and words, God save meat James our king” He died 
m v irtuo of this intelligence, ia conscious of himself, at Lubech, 1022. Jt docs not appear, however, that 
as a jiower not only mdejwndent of, but opposed to, this, or any other old composition of a similar title, 
nature, and capable of insisting, conmiermg, and h id any connection with that which we now possess, 
controlling her As man has a living faith m this Chappell, in his Popular Mwnc of the OUUn Time, 
power superior to nature, which dwells m hiui, and l)r I'\nk, a German musical antiquary, have 
so has he belief in God— a feeling, an experience settled the question , the honour of this great 
of his existence. As he does not believe in this work, both words and melody, must be given to 
p<>w cr, so does he not believe in God , ke sees, he Dr Henry Carey, an English poet amL musician, 
experiences nought m existence out nature, and born in London about <1696, died 1743, The words 
necessity: and fate. 1 and music were composed in honour of a birthday 




GODAVERY— GODFREY OF BOUILLON 


_ ^ II , and nerformad for the first time at behalf of tho haptiaed, ‘sponsors’ (s}x>n#orm) The 

dinner given on 9 that occasion m< 1740 by spiritual bond resulting from this relation vs regarded 
the Mercere Comjwmy of London The words and as a of kindred (w hence the name qo**ip % nr 

musac WW first published in the fJannoma Angl* God-sib, qnntually ci/iid, and constitutes, by the 
canOt 1742, and appeared in the Gentleman's Maw canon law, an linjuxhmont of marriage between the 
zmr, 1745 The atr, according to Dr Aino, has i sponsors upon the one hand and the baptized and 
preserved its original form, but its harmonics have the jiarcmts of the baptized on the oiliei Anciently, 
fawn modified by venous arti^s , aud the words this impediment arose alw betw nm the tqKm&ors 
were ebaugod <m the accession of William IV , and thi mselves, who w » iv often vt ry numerous, aud 
on that of Queen Victoria. extended beside* to the otlm members of the 

GODA'VERT?, or (JODAVAUI, one of the 1 kmdr«l lmt tho Coi.mil of Trent brmtwl the 

principal riven, of the peninsula of Hindustan, and , !' f "I’ 0 "*’" to l ol, ° “ * w, ‘ “ n, ‘ 

the largest of tho Wean, risen mtlun 50 miles of ! «“ n^nmonml nnwrfiment with... the lrnuta 
the Arabian Sea, and flows south east across the I a,M ' u ‘ <»«senhed Ihe parent, of the Wuwd are 
peninsula into the Bay of Bengal It* so, .roe ,s ,n lf-nntte,l to act as nmi m the human 

the eastern face of the Western Ghauts, in Ut IT ! ( hu * h - ,,nt f th * 'V* 1 * of 11,1 "» {*• 

AS' N, and long 71' TO K , and its two mouths, , ^’“S *° l’ r '"idc instructor, u. <ase of tl.o 

discrging in lat 16" 57' N . and long 81" 4<V C, <? f l mrM ' i t «- u,,r , au ' 

enter tht sea restively m lat If. 48' and long i ortl * rs '«*- then .m lmuon w.tl.m Unit com cut 
82” 28', and ui lat. XO Jb'and long 81“ 40' About 21 | « w| V mtd to lem ei H im,*, . In, them to 
miles above tho bead of the .l.ltu, the 0 emerges ! **• ^ 

at Pola.eram from the lustuu Mi into, through , wtru'ton to the m wly l.a,rti/„l n the Korea , 
which it has passed with so modu.il. i .Went , “"cr.munt of iont.im.it,,... also, tho uaiuli 

' • other dir, ction 'I he south, rn <•»*' '? 1 <*»niM»ly 1>" « nt V l \ T' > 8 Mnw 


fuj to be navigable in utlicr direction f I ho southern 
arm of tin G admits i easels drawing eight or iuuo 
ft pfc , and the uoi tbnu one shews a «!< pth of t or 
throe feet mmc Like tropical streams m general, 


alls, though not nccHPwanh of the mum m*x with 
tho candidate for confirmation it is diihcult to 
issign the pm iMt ditt ol tin ongm of Hum niati 


tnnx lect move Ukc tropnai hircauis m general, - N< ; t of |t <1<nitH ln tho Now b«t» 

tlti ri\tr varies giuitl\ vu ending to the reason, in . , . , . , , , . i», 

lire idth and d.pth But a dam o. i.nmuit (»u ,m;'d.hut it ih Uli.ud to luiv. l»,’> " >" ,lu - 

Cv. yrn) has lL,n . onstni. tul, so as to m. t.lit. fd i , ami it ocrta.nl) was an .stahl.shed p.a.t.u, » 

tlu «a for the j.ur,K.,cs alike ot mi.Wt.on «-»•<.* 'ci.u.,1. of 1 ngUud, two p.-lfatlurs and 
l. ligation Iht uit.r, length of the (, w about <KHt , h .. Iiml) . 


juih x 

«Oll IJOTR 


an ( / oh hi cstii al fun , ]» ini fm 


Jn tin Ghiin h of 1 ngUnd, two gotlfatlnrs and 
.i podmntho an rupuml ut the bnptmm ol a nmh, 
and t\M> gudnmthtrH and ugodtatlur it that of n 
ft mile In oidi i to hi admittf d uh mu< h, tho |mr«on 


< rimes and nffanm against (m<l J he woid bott, hi p iptl/t a in uBt be of lull age, Acquaint! d 

•the sunc -w U.ot is The old Six on hot or bote a Hjtu t]u j i(inl * pnytr, (Vud, and TVn t'omuund 

re jurat um m Hitisfat turn c a man bote >vas tin nif uu j j, imi i, ur with tin iiindumntal trutlm 
( ompens it ion dm fm the hte of a man ( { bimtianitv No imjiediment ot tnariugn arisen 

GO D13SBERG, i\dlag< of rthenizb Pnwm with m the English (’hurch fiemi tin relation of th* 

a line ruin, ih situate el on a conic d lull m tin luidst Bjtnnsnrs to tlu lnpti/ed l*rmliiall\ the usage in 

of a plain on tho loft batik of the it It in< arid four tin Chinch of ] nglind Ins ho the un H t part, 

miles south of Bonn Jt haa a mineral spring, is i d< m r it< d into a im u ioim genii itJiom and god 

fivouritc siimini i modeller, and has i jiojmlatum motion nsti tliv jtii'v ami tlu ins* Jv« » little conctrn 

of 1170 It dtnxes its nunc, not fiom \\ odcii, uho m the future fit* of the intuit whose spiritual 

h said Ui biu Imh \vor**lu)>j>ed lie re , hut mon nmdition tlnv heeonn bound t«» watch ove i In 

jirobably irom the Gau dmg, 01 <oKlin w thedistnct the ( luirr h of .SeotUnd and otlur non Kpiw opal 

court which may )me held its sittings it this pi ice Chun Ins, th* pimits of the inf tut ou >ipy the 
The eaatle via elected by Dietrich, tlu Archbishop p| lVC < f ,t Kponsors , the father expressly t *kmg tho 

of Cologne (120b 121d), with nia^nils taken licnu xowa on tin ot< uum 


tho ancient e ha|icl of St Michael 


rums of who h 


arc still standing near the cattle In n82, Gel 


GODf III' Y OF BOUILLON, Duke' of Lower 
lairrunc, born about 10f»l at Bus^, a vdligr ol 


hard, the cbjwfaed archbishop, took rthigr he ro, and jj, j^ liu Hi xl> oil vue the eldest Hem ol Gmnfc 

mtmstcMl the cistlc* to a Dutch garrison It w 10 , j, UM tun If ot Boulogne, ind Mb sister to Gott 
however, soon «aftc*r taken bv his successor on which f rl( d or Godfrey, tin Hmuhlnik, Duke of Loud 
occasion it sustained much injury During tho ] jorram , , T1( t Bouillon, whom Jit sue c enied 111 the 
Thirty Years War it was alternately in the |*>hsu>s gourmin nt cd the latter <lue by w lUTh Jlc served 
sion of the Swedes and the Imperialists, and was w itJj Lrn’at gillmtiy m the irrnns of tin EmpdB>r 


hnall> almost demolished by the Fre iicIl Only one 
fine tower, 90 feet in height, is stdl standing it 


commands a magnificent prospect of the bn benge 
bulge and great part of the \aJb*v of the Rhine, «uu 


iicIl Only one IV /both in Gi runny and Itdy, aud it 

l standing Jt w iq } r< ,n! bis hand that the competitor for tho 
the bn bongf jmpcnal crown, Ilodolf ot Swalnat rc Mixed Jus 
the Rhine, and deathblow at the battle of Me rucbuig When 
traugers ‘ j, rH t Crusade w is set on foot, lit# fame of 


is, on this account, much vi aitcMl by straugers | the first Crusade w is art on foot, th# fame of 

GODFATHER AM) GODMOTHER, tho per 1 his exploit# caused him to lx* elecUd one of the 
son who, by solemnly presenting to the minister , principal commanders In order to defray the 
of baptism the candidate for that sacrament, which c*xjsn6KS of the Grand e of BFlOt tie mortgage Ml 
is regarded as a new siuntual birth, is reputed to ’ Bouillon to the Bishop of Lity , and sc t out, ocoom- 
contract towards the newly baptized the relation pained by his brothers Eustace and Baldwin, in 
of sinntuol paternity or maternity The effects of the spring of 1096 For a detailed account of Jus 
the usago are differently estimated m the different , career up till the taking of Jent^ah m, sec ( nusxtiRM, 
communions. , ! Eight clays after the taking of Jerusalem, G* was 

In tho Roman Catholic Church, the parties pre I proclaimed king by the unammow woice of the 
renting a child for baptism are called, from the crusading army , but the piety and humility^ tho 
spirrtiM*p«rciifol relation which they contract, ' conqueror forUade 4nm to *wcar a crown <rt v gold 
‘gOdfoth^P ipatrinm) and * ^dmother ’ (rnatrim ) , j where hw Saviour bad worn one of ttjonMt Ho 
and from tibe engaptmerU onto which they enter on j declined the regal title, contenting hiwseUbrith that 

# 



GODIVA— OOP’S TBUOE. 


of Defender and Guardian of the Holy 8epulchre 
Th« Sultan of Egypt, learning that the army of 
300,000 Crusaders who had taken Antioch had 
dwindled away to 20,000, advanced against them 
with an army said to have amounted to 400,000 men , 
but 0 gave him battle lti the plain of Ascalon, and 
the victory gained on thus rx caaion put him m 
iwssession of tho whole of Palestine, a few forti- 
u d towns only excepted He now directed his 
endeavours to the organisation of tho new state , 
he installed a patriarch, founded two cathedral 
chapters, built a monast* ry in the valley of 
Jchoshaphat, and drew up hwn He died m 1100, 
and his body was intern d on Mount Calvary, near 
the Holy Sepulchre History rt presf nts this prmco 
as a model of piety, valour, and all kingly virtues , 
and his praises have b*en worthily sung by Tasso 
in his Jerusalem Dt Intend 

GODI'VA, Lady, patroness of Coventry About 
the year 1040, Leofnc, Earl of Mtrua, and Lord of 
Coventry, thou an important market town, imposed 
certain onerous an vices and heavy exactions 
the inhabitants, of winch tiny loudly complained 
His wife, the Lady G having tho welfare of the. 
town at heart, besought her husband to gi\e them 
relic' f, aud was so earnest m he r entreaties, that it 
length, to escape from her importunities, the earl 
said ho would grant her tlu favour, but only <m 
condition that she would rule naked through the 
town, supposing, from the modesty of Lady (1 , 
that he had required an impossible condition , but 
he was surprised with the auswei ‘But will von 
give me U avt to do so As be c ould not m justic c 
refuse, she ordered that proclamation 1 m made th it 
ou a certain day no one should be away, oi evtn 
look, from their houses, when, < lothod only by bci 
long hair, she rod* through tho town, and her 
husband, in aibnir ition ot her mtri pul devotion, 
porformod his promise This circumstance was torn 
momoratod b> a nt lined gl ixs window, mentioned 
m 1000, m St Michael s Church Coventry and the 
legend that an unfortunate tailor, the only man 
who looked out ot a window, was struck blind 
his also found t oomioruor ition in m uicunt othiry 
ot ‘ Peeping Tom of (Coventry,’ still to bi seen m 
a mohe of one of the buildings By a charter of 
Heuiy III , 1218, a fair is held at Coventry, begin 
mng on End vy of Trinity week, and listing eight 
divs Hie fair w is ojaTied with a grind civic 
procession, i pvrt of which was, m 167S, the 
n present vtion of tho nde of Lady Godiva. These] 
pi occasions w ere continue il at mteivals of fiom 
three to seven years, until 182b Some beautiful] 
woman, who icpieseutcd Ladv G , was tlu prm 
upal hguro, but many other historical and emble 
inatie personages were inti odu< ed In 1848, the 

pfViossiou was revived with great splendour and 
tlu spectacle fttti acted more than 15,000 strangers 
Ihe tair of 1802 was opened with a similar pro 
cession. # 

G0D6Ltt, a market town in Hungary, formerly 
tlio residence of tho princely family Grass alkovioh 
19 distinguished for its manorial castle, as well as 
for the aufrmmdmg pirks. It was on the woody 
heights of G and fsosreg that the combined armies 
of Austria, under Prince Wmdischgratz and Count 
Jollaohich, were defeated in two bloody battles by 
the Hungarians under Gflrgei On the eve of 
victory, Governor Kossuth held a conference with 
the generals Gdrgus, Kl&pka, and Damjamck, for 
laying down* the principles of the famous Deolara- 
tion of Independence, issued on the 14th of Apnl 
1849, by tho diet at Debrecsm. * It *as tHw declar- 
ation which served tho emperor of Russia as a 
pretext f&r the invasion of Hungary 


GODOLPHIN, Sydney, Earl or Gouolphw, 
an English statesman, was defended from an old 
Cornish family, and was born, it is thought, about 
1640 After the Restoration he became one of the 
grooms of the bed-chamber to Charles II, was 
appointed one of the secretaries of state m 1664, and 
soon after first commissioner of the treasury , was 
twice despatched to jioiland m 1678 on business of 
importance, and argued and voted for the exclusion 
of the Duke of York from the succession in 1680 
; Is < vertht less, when the latter mounted the throne, 

] (I (now Baron Godolphm of Rialfcon, in Cornwall) 
was made lord chamberlain to tho queen , and on 
the landing of tho Prmce of Orange, he was one of 
the commissioners sent by King James to treat with 
the mvadoi — a dithcult piece of business, which he 
ix ( omudered to liavo managed with much tact and 
pnulonu William was not slow to perceive the 
admirable abilities of G , and m 1690 appointed him 
first lord of the treasuiy In 1695 hi was one of 
the seven lords justices for the administration of 
tlu government diu mg the king’s absence In 1702, 
on the accession of Amu, he accepted tin office of 
loid high treasurer, mamly at the solicitation of 
Marlborough, who paid him t splendid compliment 
by declaring that otherwise he could not \< utme to 
assume the commind of the Bntwh armies, as hi 
could d< pend on lum alone for pimctual remittances 
G fully realised the 'xpectatums of tho gnat 
Captain Ho laised /it) public crtdit, induced 
the queen to rontribu i <6100,000 towards tin wai, 
firmly opposed the fiehoig of offices and places,* and 
liic-rt asul the stipends of tho inferior clergy In 
17<>6, G was raised to the dignity of F lrl ot Gorlo! 
phiu and \ is« ount Pulton, utter this period hi 
took part with the Wings, as l>emg moie mtnotic^ 
and English tlian the Tones The <ont«st rx'tw ei n* 
huu and Harley tor the premiership, resulted fanully 
m the detent of G, who was dismissed from office 
m 1710 He died at St Albans, Scptemlwr 15, 
1712 and was intern d in Westminster Abbey 
Hie ti th becaim t \tuu t inbw sou Francis, second 
Eul of Godolphm G was the best luuinua man 
ol his age lit had the dearest and quickest 
it ndei standing, and liked to do his work in such a 
way that it would uot require to be done over 
again In uu age ot corruption, G was believed 
to bt incapable of bribery, and he never employed 
as lus agt uts any except men of integrity, ms 
* talent for silenoV equalled William's own. 

GODOY See Alctdia 

GOD'S TRITCE (Lat Tteuga Dei, or Tretia Dei, 
from the Ger Ti eu, true), one of tho most singular 
among the institutions of the middle ages, which 
pi evuihd specially in France and the Germanic 
empire, but was also received for a time in the 
other countries of Europe. It consisted in tho 
smjicnsiou tor a stated time, and at stated seasons 
ami festivals, of that right of private feud for the 
n dices of wrongs, which, under certain conditions, 
was rei ogmsed by medieval law or usage Private 
feuds, it is true, could only, by the medieval law, 
which was called Faurtnchi and Fehdererht, be 
undertaken when judicial redress had failed or 
could not bo enforced, and after formal notice had 
been served upon the party against whom they 
wore levied. But even with this limitation, private 
feuds multiplied exceedingly The public peace was 
subject to constant interruption , the weak were 
without resource , the strong bore down all by the 
terror of their arms , and the whole social frame- 
work was so utterly disorganised, that men, by one 
of those religious unpuhra of which this Vce offers 
so many examples, fell back upon the aid of the 
church, and invoked her influence, as the only effectual 


K 
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GODWIN. 


ssjp of flaying the eviL It vm in thia oruns 
that the * God’s Trace* originated. In the end of the 
10th c , a council assembled at Limoges, at which 
the princes and nobles bound themselves, by solemn 
vow, not only to abstain from all unlawful feuds, 
but also to keep the peace mutually towards each 
other, and to protect from violence all defenceless 
persons, clerics, monks, nuns, women, merchants, 
Pilgrims, and tillers of the soiL A similar engage- 
ment was •entered into in a council at Orleans 
in 1016, and the whole body of the bishops of 
Burgundy enforced it upon their flocks everywhere 
throughout that duchy A plague which visited 
a great part of Europe soon ofterwartls gave a fresh 
impulse to the movement , and in the year 1033, 
the ‘Holy Peace* was almost universally received, 
and for a tame continued to be religiously observed, 
# But as the old abuse began to revive by degrees, it 
was felt that the observance would carry with it 
more of religious authority, if, instead of being, as 
it had originally been instituted, universal, it was 
limited to certain times and days, which themselves 
bad certain religious associations connected with 
them Accordingly, in 1041, the bishops of Aqui 
tame limited the God's Truce to the week days 
specially consecrated by the memory of the Passion 
ami Heaumction of Christ — that is, from the sunset 
of Wednesday to sunrise of Monday The same 
decree was renewed at Narbonno in 1054, and at 
Tro\es m 101H At Clermont, in 1095, it was 
extended to the whole interval from the beginning of 
Adwnt to the Epiphany, and from the beginning 
ol Lint to Pentecost, to whnh tiroes wore aftei 
wards Added several other L stiv als These tnrwt 
merits were adopted or renewed at several liter 
councils , and although they w< re often disregarded, 
it is impossible to doubt that tiny had a wide and 
lasting influence m mitigitmg the evil against 
w Inch they were directed This singular institution 
fell grad nail 3' into disuse, and at last di&apj>car< d 
altogether, whan the right of imvate r* dress was 
restricted, and at last entirely abolished, by the law 
of the empire 

GODWIN, Wilijaw, an English author, w is 
born at \\isbeo<h, in f ami > ridges hu c\ Much d, 
1750 His father and grandfathc r w c re Presbyterian 
ministers, and hi. was educated to the same profts 
won, first at a school at Norwich, to which place Ins 
father had removed m 1707, where hi made rapid 
progiess in classic al studies, and afterward at a 
Presbyterian college at Hoxton, where lie pursued 
his theological studies Fiom 1778 to 17b 1, h< war 
minister to a congregation in the m lghlwnirhond of 
London , but the zeal with which he firBt entered 
upon lus duties declined, and a change in his theo 
logical opinions mad© it necessary for him to resign 
his charge His only resource was to remove to 
the metropolis, and engage m literature Him first 
.work, a seilee of Hutonud Sketcfui a, in the form of 
sermons, was unsuccessful, and he was riiiuecd to 
penury and dtojwur , but they made him acquainted 
with Fox, Sheridan, and other Whig leaders, .and he 
turned his attention to politics. The American 
revolution, closely followed by that of Prance, 
excited the public mind, and G wrote his Iwiutry 
Concerning Political Justice, 1793. This was fol 
lowed by The Adventure 8 of Caleb Williams, a 
remarkable novel, which is still popular, and The 
Iron Chest, a tragedy, which keeps its place upon the 
stage. An able oefence of Horne Tooke and others, ! 
published m the Morning Chronicle, advanced bis | 
reputation , and m 1797, he published The Inquirer, \ 
a collection of essays on morals and politics About j 
this time, ne formed an alliance with Mary Well ! 
stonecraft, the celebrated author of the Bights of 
Woman, and adopted and defended her extreme 


social news After some months, however, they 
yielded so far to custom as to be married. Hu 
wife died a short tune after m giving birth to a 
daughter, who afterwards became the second wife 
of the poet Shelley In 1799, ho published St 
Leon, a romance , and the next year visited Ireland, 
whcie he associated with Currau, Grattan, and other 
eminent Irish political leaders He also consoled 
himself for the loss of his wife by writing her 
Memoirs. In 1801, he married again, and had a 


Memoirs. In 1801, he married again, and had i 
son, who died of cholera in 1832 To secure a more 
certain support, G and lus wife opened a circu 
latmg library, but ho also worked lndefatigabh 


latmg binary, but ho also worked indefatigably i 
with ins pen to the end of his life Ho wrote many 
school books, an admirable L\fe of Chaucer (1801), 
Fleetwood, a nuvel, 3 vols (ISOS ) , MamUmlh, m I 
1817, a Treatm on Population, a refutation of 
Moltlius, in 1820 , a History of the Republic of Fng 
land , in 4 volfl (1824-1828) , Cloudesltg (1830), | 
Thoughts on Man (1833) As he grew old, ho 
modified lm opinions on polities and society, 
ami esjieoially on marriage, wlflch he warmly 
emu mewls m some of his latur works. Being now 
77 years old, he was appointed to a place under 
government, which removed him from the apprehen- 
sion ot want, but ho knew not how to be idle, and 
wrote JJcloi nine, a novel, ami tho Lives of the A Very 
mam ns Many of his work* were translated iuto 
fomgn languages He died m London, April 7, 
1830 

GODWIN, Eajil ok Wb&SFX, a famous 8a ton 
noble, was 1>orn towards the end of tho 10th eou- 
tury Onguially it, is said, ho followed tho ocui 
patioii of a dm bird, but having found means to 
ingratiate himself with Ulfr, tho brother -in -law of 
King ( dilute the lattei gave him his daughter m 
marriage, nud ho soon became one of the most 
powerful of tho English nobles More than any 
othtr jierson, bo contributed to tho elevation of 
Ed w aid to the English throne (1014 A 1» ) , and tho 
principal icwaid of his aonnea w ns tb« marriage 
of lus btuiitiful and iw complishi d daughtei Ed it ha 
with the English king 3 lus muon, howevet, was 
not a Imjipy otic ialitha was cruelly neghitod by 
Eduard, and her father, on account of his dislike 
of tin Normans, iritmrcd the rovnl enmity His 
estatis vun vised, and given to favourites, and lio 
and lus family fled Queen Lditlin was made to 
fi < 1 i\ui niori bitterly than an> one the misfor 
tunes of h<r lamily lbr own husband seued hci 
dower , h< took from her hi r jew t Is and her money, 

1 1 \ cu to tin uttermost farthing, * and allowuig her 
only the nttuidanu of one maiden, he olostly con 
fund her in the monastery of Whuwell, of which 
one of lus sisters was lady abbess Meanwhile, 
shoals of Normans visited England tor the purpose 
of making, or rather getting fortunes Amonrr 
Edward's most favoured guests for a time was Duke 
William of Normandy, better known as William 
the Conqueror r lho banished earl, however, had 
not been >dh , through frequent torrusrftnd* m t* with 
his countrymen at home, he kept alive the anti- 
pathy of the English to the Norman favifllntes of 
Edwani, and in the summer of 1052 h© landed on 
the southern coast of England, *J b© royal troops, 
the navy, and vast numbers of the burgher* and 
I>easante, went over to him , and finally the king wan 
forced to grant his demands. The Normans were for 
the most part exjxelled from ,*he conn try, the G 
family was restored to oil its possessions and digni- 
ties , and at a meeting of the \Vitonagera6te, ‘the 
earls and all the best men of the land’ declared 
that the foreigners alone were to be held guilty of 
the late dSeemnlkis that had distracted the country. 
G did not long survive his trnunpk, he died 
[ April 7i 1064 * ' 
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CO'DWIT (fJmosa), a genus of bird* of the 
family StolopanJ/r, with very long bill, slightly 
nu veil upward*!, and long slender legs, great part of 
the tibia We All the species frequent marshes and 
shallow waters, chiefly those of the sea coast, where 
the y seek tlu n food by w iding and by plunging the 
long bill hi to tlfc water or mud like snjjxtfi. They 
sometimes also run after small irustaci atis or other 
animals, aud < atch them on the sands, fiom which 
tin tidr has retir'd Two specie* occur m Britain, 
the lhAiK'MJrKp 0 (L melanin a) and the Bah 
i aimed G (L ruja)> both birds ol passage, and aot 



Biii Tilled Godvut {Lntmm 1 uja) 

mifrequent visitors of tlu mirth} parts of the east 
coast ol England m Ik n the first m casion illy hmd* , 
but both gi in rally bm d in moti northern countries, 
mul an «uii m Hi it am <hiofly m thin migntiozis 
northward ami Houthwaid Both apt oca are vuy 
widely distributed ovu Europe Ami and Atru i 
The iemales an rathei lmgei tii m the malm, and 
tlu whole length of the tuniU hi irk tail'd U, 
which is lathci the J irg< st *>jxcu«, is about 17 
inch's, the bill ilom 1* my tom indies long Tin y 
arc much esteemed for tin tvbh and an scntfiorn 
Holland to tlu London m irket, which also re u ivea 
sunn from the iim of Lmcolnshiu 

GOKS, oi TRUGOl> a town and fortified 
seaport of Holluid, in the piovmcc ol /ulind, is 
situated in a fruitful district m tin island of South 
Be v eland, about U miles from its northern court 
and 17 miles wist ot BtrgenopZoom Jt is well 
built, 1ms a haihom ton ms l by a euml comrnu 
locating with the Kast Scheldt, ship budding docks, 
besides au active trail* in hops, salt, and agii< ultmol 
produce Fop MOO 

GOETHE, Johann Woi m am von, the acknow 
%dged pnnee of Glihtui poets, and one ut the 
moat highly gitted and vuiously accomplished men 
of the 18th century He was born m tlio year 
1740 at Ertikfuit on th« Maine where his youth 
ful veal’s wire sjicnt llis tatlui, Julian n Kaspor 
Goethe,#* aft an imperial count dim, m good circum 
stances, and Hi a ruqieo tabic ]x*aition In tht 
yea^ I7b5. he went to the university of Loipsic, 
of which Ernest and GtUert were then the moat 
notable ornaments As & student, he pointed, 
by external profession, towards the law , but his 
leal studies were in the wide domain of literature, 
philosophy, and above all, life and living charao 
ter lu the year 1770, he went to btrasburg, to 
finish Ins juridical studies , but hero also anatomy 
and chemistry , Shakspcarc, Rousseau, and arohi- 
ti'tiuv — anything rather than tye statute book— 
occupied his tune and exercised his soul Here it 
vus thrt one of the earliest, certainly the most 


| famous of those youthful love •adventures took jifioe, 

1 which, m his biography, as m\h*t of Robert Burns, 

1 play such a prominent part— the well known 
| ullair of Frederica Bnov of Seisenheim With 
I regard to these matters m general, it may be said 
, that he was more readily moved to love than 
intense m love , and that the objects of his odiuira 
I tion generally seoyj to have had more reason to 
! boost of the delicacy of his susceptibility, than of 
i the perseverance of Ins devotion How far theA 
i was anything more than commonly culpable m 
these connections, will always bo a question, cer- 
tam it is that they will always tarnish to some 
extent the otherwise fair reputation of the poet 
Tht female sex will never foi give the man who 
was so light to lend his heart, and so fearful to 
give his hand , and British morality will always be 
iru lined to pass a severe judgment on the man who 
professing the piofoundcst subjection to law and 1 
, oider in everything else, seems to have slit auk 
j fiom the golden clasp of legitimate marriage as 
i fiom some conventional shackle which v trie anil 
| great nature should avoid Ju the yeai 1771, the 
! young poet, now 22 years of age, took his degm as 
Dim tor of Laws, and went for a short while to 
] Wot/lor on the Lahn the “eat of the imperial 
j'Jjarabcn of the then German empiu, and which 
J afforded pcculi u facilities for young nun flight d 
m the study of pubh law lien, howivci, as in 
’other places, his km 'edgt of tin bum in lie irt, 
j and of human cliait ter, altogetlin ovugrtw his 
i piolc^sionnl studies , and Wot/lur became {o him 
j tiie stem of the f mous Sotrou# <>/ H 1 1 tlu i , i 
flowing haf from tin life of the human soul, inll oi 
mtertst and beiuty at all times, but which, iu tlie 
tin n state of European thought and filling, stirred 
th< whole* liteiary muul of Europe like i breo/i 
sw vf ping ©vci a forest The hook was not published 
till 1774 Aft' r returning from I rankfurt, G spent 
some v* irs in his native a tv, engaged (iuefly 
, m liteiary pi eductions His tirst grut work was 
(Jot ion Jin lu In riff* >>, trundit'd into Kindish 1>\ Sir 
Walter Stott, published at Frinkfurt, 1773, which 
it onio stt the Germans me iiom tht painful ton 
fctraint ot French and clivucol models, and opened 
up to them that career of bold originality, which 
i they have since prosecuted m so many dtp u taunts 
ot liteiature learning, and spuulatiou In tin yenr 
1775, G , who had had the good fortune to gam 
the good opinion of lvari \ugust, Grand Duke of 
Sixe Weiroai, accepted an invitation from that 
| prim o to settle in ms little capital, since become 
| so famous as the A tlu ns of the great legislative age 
ot Genii m literature Her© the poet became a 
little statesman , and occupying himself in v arious 
I w iv s in the service of his benefactor, passed 
i quickly through stages ol court preferment, till in 
1779, he became ‘actual priv\ councillor,’ at the 
nge of 10, holding the hightst dignity that a German 
subjict could them attain, a great, a nch, and an 1 
t influential man In 1762, he received a patent 
, of nobility , and m the following years, till 1788, 

| trav died much in Switzerland and Italy, of which 
■ last journey we have the beautiful fruits in Jphvjema, 

! formant, 7 (mo, and the Venetian and Homan foeijm 
Oi this last work, thoroughly German both m form 
and feeling, the heroine was Christiana Vulpius, a 
highly attractive though not a highly gifted woman, 
who We lum a child— in* eldest son— in 1780 , but 
whom, though he always treated her as his wife, 
he did not formally marry till 1806. In 1792, ho 
took j>art in the German campaign against Frauce, 
of which he has left a memoir In the year 1815, 
he was made minister of state After the death of 
the grand duke, m 1828, he lived much in retire* 
meat, occupied occasionally Vith poetry, but much 
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intensely And constantly with the study of 
nature and the tine^rts, which from hi® earliest 
years had possessed the strongest attractions for 
Hum He died m March 1832, iA his eighty-fourth 
year 

To give a detailed account of the literary and 
scientific productions of G’b peu, is altogether 
impossible wit bin the limits of^tho present work , 
much less can we attempt any detailed criticism of 
these works Tk^best source of reference to the 
mere English reader is the biography of the poet, 
by G H Lewes , along with which may be taken 
G ’s interesting conversations with Eckcrmami, 
translated bj Oxen ford* On the general character 
and literary position of G howevtr, a few words 
aie necessary It is ns a poet no doubt, that 
this icnrnrkablo man is generally known and recog 
t nised. in this country , but it is not as a poet 
only that a just measure can he tiken of his 
intellectual calibre or of his European significance 
it is as poet, thinker, cntic, and anginal observer 
of nature, all combined m one adnni able haimotiy, ! 
tlut his raix* excellence consists Wc do nut hud 
in life i ary histoiy ant iritf licet that can fitly be 
pitied on the same platform with G that pie 1 
s<ntH in such gtaud and giaecfu) completeness, ho 
mu< h nev<re thought, combined with so ninth 
lunpriant imagination, ho much accurate* wienie 
with so much playful faimy , so much simpln lty 
with so miuh irt , ho much ireHhqpi end origin ' 
alitj ot prodiutiw power, with so much justness! 
and comprchcnsive'iv'88 of tritical judgment \h 1 
i dramitist (» will not comp ire foi a mono nt 
v\ ttli tin gieat misters of tliat art among out who* 
His English biogiapher ditut* m tin constitution 

J |1 his nund m*»st justly, ‘a tmigulir •risuuti of 
listorie ten ling and dramatic power* Not 1< sh 
corioct is tin judgment of the sum* wntei when he 
sa\ s 1 < 1 cm the. w as at Lu bed to charade r and pir tu r*t, 
mdiffeitnt to actum anel event’ In tins n «put, tin 
I»opt was a true type of lua nation As contiaHtod 
with the French aud English the Germans aio 
dohciuit m nothing ho nnurkably as m strung 
p HHion and progressive cntigy tlm relation of 
(r to Shak>pearc and the English dramatist* in \ 
exactly the Mmi IScvertheless, Faint is a griat[ 
jioim, even a great dramatic poem, for it is full | 
of dramatic seems, though they arc not mitiicu utly i 
moved by the liviug current ot dramatic aeturn » 
tavst is (orfuntwlly a German pnfiin, and jet a| 
jKiem which all foreigners can re.uT and enjoy It j 
is the great dram e of that inoral and metaphysical , 
questioning which thoughtful minds mud go through ( 
m all times and pi ices but which lias m/ived the j 
fullest and most fruitful development m rnesicru j 
Germany Of the otlicr i*H!tical workr of G , j 
//lAtomia, Hermann and JJoiothea , and Ttvmo are*] 


German thoughts and flings With general 
English readers, for various reasons, Schiller will 
always be the favourite poet Nevertheless, there 
has been a considerable amount of literary power 
in this country six nt m the tianshtion of G ’« 
waits, ®p<*oially of lus groat work, the Faint, of 


Iphtr/ema^ Iltrmawi and JJoiothea, and I anno are* J 
those which most strongly bear the type of the npe 
manhood of the author The form and sfryh of 
4 these classical works are characteristically Greek , 
by which we mean they are chiefly remarkable 
for profundity of thought and truth of feeling, 
expressed in the most simple, graceful, and unpre 
tending manner In soul, however, they are essen 
Ually German , and the most deep thinking of the 
Germans are always the first to claim G as the 
most German of all German poets in spirit, though 
very few great German writers have so carefully 
avoided the most characteristic German defects of 
stvle In the extraordinary value winch he attaches 
to ‘ the form, 1 G authenticates himself everywhere 
as at once a great modern Greek and a great artist, 
G is a poet who is thoroughly relished only 
by those Amo understand thoroughly the German 
language, and whose muuu are not so typically 
English as to exclude a ready sympathy with 


waits, sp<*oially of lus groat work, the Faint, of 
this, at least a down ti animations exist, the most 
notable being by AnaUr, Black l© and llayward 
Some of the most tnautiful Of the lyric jioenis 
have been aptly rendered m a lonjmiet volume by 
Piofaaor Aytoun and Theodore Martin 

GOG a vi) MAGOG, names several time* used 
m the Bible, mid the nanus giv*n to tin famous 
liguus of giants in Giuhtln]], London Magog is 
sunken of l>> the writer of Uoupsih us a non of 
flaplut, K/cknl spoiks of Gog prims' of Magog, 
Gog uud Migog ate spoken oi in the Kovel ition 
Magog is loiiHub ml b\ some the fatlior ol tlio 
Srvthiuns and Taitars The IVnuiii* have also 
1 mm. n derived tiom Magog and the Goths from Gog 
and Magog '1 ho Gmicumis im anpjKwed by Bin hart 
to iknvo its name from Gog (’hasan fortnss 
ot Gog Our Guildhall giants boast of ultimat us 
high an antiquity as the Gog and Magog of the 
St uptiucH, a« tln*v, oi their living piototypcs me 
slid to hvv*. been found m Bntmn by Brut*, a 
voungci Hon of Anthenor at Troy who mv oiled i 
Album, and loundtd the city of London at tnst | 
i alltil Troy nov ant HKrt) \t irs ago Album, ot 
this pci loti, w w inhabited bv i ia<© of tMiundouB 
gimts, tin d< s< i luUntH of tlu Unity time ml an 
i»us daughteis of tin Linpoiot 1 Mock turn, who, 
hiving iuuhUtmI nil tluir hiwbuidij, w*ro sent 
to Hr a in a ship, oul woe happ) tiumgh to riarli 
Album, wlur(, i oJi tinting with waked demons, 
tin \ gave 1 >n tli to tin giants, whom tho Trojans 
finally i enquired, leading the last two survivors 
prison* rs to Loudon, whui tiny wire (hauiod to 
the gates of a p*d tee on the wti of Guildhall, and 
them kept is poiters Wluu tliey died, thur 
cfligus vve re hi t up in tin ir pla<< This is (Jaxtou’w 
at count , but tlu it is rfnotlu r, whit li n prem nts t>ne 
of the giants as Got tin jog and tin other as a 
British gunfc win* kill* ii him, iiaimd Connous 
Howtvti tlu fad m iv hm bten, the two giants 
luvt bun th* pi id* ol London from turm mime 
mono! CL London Biulg« , th<*y \v« I* oiued Ilcniy 
V in 1 i 1 0 tlu > wdtonifd Henry VI to Lomlou 
m U'h!, and in !'>*»! Bhilip and M tij In J558 
tlu y stood by 'J * mph Bai, when Lli/abeth jwissed 
through tin < ity gat* Tlu old gi into w<ro burned 
m tin git it fm, in d tlu, ih Wr oiuswm coustnuttMl 
in 17<)S 1 lu \ art II fee t high, and o< nipy mui table 

pi dentils in (xinldhail r i hi anut nt « fligus, whuh 
were mad( of vvuktrwork and jnwti board, worn 
carried thiough the Htroto in tin Lord Mayors 
Shows, and <apus of tlu pnmnt giants wen in the 
ahow of 18,17 Formerly, otht r towns in Engl ana 
hod thur giants and th* i< an famous and some 
very large ouch m scvA’d contnuntal citus r lhi 
Antigomis of Antwerp w 40 f<d li%h, and w r o« 
formerly carrud in the most soleinu uligioun a® 
well an civu processions Ooy vqt, tlm^giant of 
Douai, is 22 f* ot high There are also gianto, ami 
families d giants, at Lille, Malmcs, Brussels, &c, 
each connect/ d with sawn popular tradition of their 
reaped! vi cities Tho arms of Antwerp, a castle 
with severed hands, arc connicUd with tho Icgfiwl 
of the giant who lived m the castle, and cut off 
the ) Lands of tliosc* who failed to pay his exac- 
tions. Though it is now imposuhlc to ascertain 
the facts, there can be little doubt that all these 
civic fftauts arc exaggerated representatives of real 
pcraotjfl and evefcU 

GO'GABI, a nver ming in Nepaul, i^k 4 lat. 
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27 c 20' N t and long S5 C 40' R, joins the Corny t 
an affluent of the Ganges, in hi 25 1 24' N , and 
long 87 ' 18' E , after a course of 238 miles 
GO'GO, a large town and a seaport of British 
India, in the presidency of Bombay, is situated 
on the w eat shore of the Gulf of Cambay, and has 
safe anchorage during the south west monsoon, 
with smooth water and a muddy bottom. It is m 
lat 21° .iff' N , and long 72" 15' E 
GOGOL, Nikoiai, a Russian author of great 
and original genius, was born at the village of 
Wassdjowkft, m tho government of Boltova, in 
1810 On finishing his studies, he went to £St 
Petersburg, and solicited government employment, 
which was refused, on the ground, that ‘ne did 
not know Russian’ Shortly aft^r, he proved that 
the officials weie in the wrong by publishing a 
collection of novi lw and sketches, entitled Vechna 
na K butane (Evenings at a Farmhouse) The first 
and most imjKirtant of these talcs contains a vivid 
picture of Cossack maimers, enabling us, according 
to M Sainto Beuvc, to comprehend thi profound 
antipathies that have for ages characterised the 
ltlitions of certain brandies of the Slavic family 
to ea< h otlicr Then come tho ‘King of the 
Gnomes,* the 'History of a Fool,’ winch is moro 
a satire than a psychological study , and ‘ The 
House keeping of Former Times/ a little master- 
piece of i>ts kind The success of Evening at a 
Farm/ioww was immcns< t and Russian iriticg <oin 
pared G ’s style to that of Washington Irving It 
was followed by Mnqorod, a supplemental y volume, 
of tho same chaia<t«r, containing stones full of 
poetry, and exciting .istomahnient not less by the 
vigour and grasp of mmd displayed in the dtlinea 
tion of diameter, than by the extraordinaiy skill 
with whuh the plots are formed and unravelled 
G now tinned lus attention to tho dramitic art, 
and produced tho lievmor , a comedy of brilliant 
genius, whoso appoanme on the stage excited qiutc 
a furor Tho purpose of this pitcc was to expose 
tho looted abuses of tho internal administration of 
Russian affairs Tho Emperor Nicholas was the 
first to applaud its morality, and shewed liis appro 
bation by appointing the author professor of history 
m the university of St Petersburg While holding 
this office, ho published, in 1842, Pokhozhdt my a 
ChuJtaqova ill Mtrtrun/a Dushi (Adventures of 
(’hichagov, or Demi Studs), of which a bad transla 
turn appeared m English m 1854, under the title of 
Home hjt m Ruma) The aim of this novel was 
to extinguish serfdom by ridicule Exhausted by 
his labours, G sought permission to travel, and 
visited Italy, where he took up his residence. 
There, however, his opinions appear to have under 
gone a change From being an ardent Russian 
iheral and rofonmr, he became an apologist of 
despotism, an apostasy which he lived to regret 
After the commotions of 1848, he returned to 
Russia, and (bed at Moscow in 1851 
OOHILWA R, or GOHELWAI), a native prin- 
cipality * tributary at once to the Gu too war of 
Guzorat and to tue British government, lies on the 
eastern coast of tho peninsula of Kattywar, stretch 
ing in N lat from 20* 56' to 22° 3', and in R 
long from 71“ 14' to 72" IS', and containing 3500 
square miles, and 247,980 inhabitants. The chiefs 
revenue is aliout 740,000 rupees a year, out of 
which he pays two tributes, about 80,000 rupees to 
the government of Bombay, and about 40,000 to 
the Gin co war 


wild and nigged , but the general character ofahe 
scenery is modified by exteoftive natural woous of 
hazel, which stretch aloug the shore The moun 
tains id the neighbourhood nee to the height of 
about 2500 feet It may be visited by steamers 
from Glasgow* 

GOTTO, a Bmall town in Lombardy, about 35 
miles north-west fom Mantua, occupies a beautiful 
though somewhat marshy position on the Mincio 
This town, owing to its vicinity to the stronghold 
of Mantua, has been the held of various military 
operations In 1630, it was carried by assault by 
the imperialists, who entered Mantua on tho same 
mght, and took it by surprise j during the war of 
the Spanish Succession in 1701, it was alternately 
captured by the allies and the imperialists , and in 
17U6 the Fiench took it, but were expelled, after a 
brief tenure, by the Austrians In 1814, a severe, 
engagement took plow at G between the Austrian 
and Italian troops , and during tho war ot independ 
cnce m 1848, it became the theatre of two iurther 
battles between the same powers, to wlnoh it owes 
its modern colebnty Population inconsiderable 

GOI'TRF, an enlargement of the Thyroid Gland 
(q v ), occupying the front of the neck, ami some 
times of suen a si/c as to project down wauls oxer 
the breast, and even to admit of being thrown over 
the shoulder Goitre ih for the most part an end&Jmc 
or local diseMe, bei found in the mountainous 
regions of thTOlps, A idea, and Himalaya, especially, 
it is said, where lime prevails largely as a gu logical 
formation The proofs of goitre bring connected 
with a calcareous impregnation of tho drinking 
water aro lather stiong, but jieihips not quite 
sufficient, especially as regards this country, though 
the chief scat of goitre m England, Derbyshire, s 
subject to this alleged cause Goitre is met with 
endemic ally, to a slight extent, in various parts of 
Scotland , but on a very small s< ale indeed as com 
paiod with Switzerland, in which it is a very im 
portaut deformity, especially when connected with 
Oiotiuism (q v) Goitre us of two kinds the one 
due to increased development of the vessels of the 
gland, the other to the growth of Cysts (q v) in 
its substance To these might perhaj« be added a 
third, vi hich is found in connection with functional 
disease of the heart, but which is perhaps only a 
variety of the vascular goitre. The usual treatment 
of goitre is by the administration of very minute 
doses of Iodine v ) for a long time together The 
use of this remedy is due to Comdet of Geneva, 
who recognised it as the principal source of the 
virtues of burned sponge, long of high repute in the 
treatment of goitre. 

GOLCO'NDA, a fortress of the Nizam, situated 
sev on miles to the north-west of Ins capital, Hyder 
almd, stands in 1st. 17° 22' N , and m long 78° 25' 
E In its immediate neighbourhood are tho ruins 
of an ancient city, once the metropolis of the king- 
dom of Golconda. The place itself is still strong , 
but its strength is seriously impaired through its 
being overtopped, within breaehmg-range, by the yet 
solid mausolea of its former sovereigns, which form 
a vast group at a distance of 660 yards* These 
tombs are dome- crowned structures of gray granite, 
each having its own mosque, and occupying the 
centre of its own elevated terrace. G is prover- 
bially famous for its diamonds , but, in train, they 
are merely cut and polished here, being generally 
found at BarteaU* near the southern frontier of the 
Nizam’s dominions. 


GOIL, Loos, a small but highly picturesque loch 
m Argyllshire, Scotland, is a branch of *hock Long 
(q v ), and is six miles in length, and about one 
mile m ^breadth. Its shores are for the most part 
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GOLD (symbol An, atomic weight 9fN>) has 
been known and regaled as the most precious of 
the fnetals from the earliest ages of the world, and 
has been universally employed as a medium of 
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change. Although the quantity oi G which is 
found, when compared with that of many other 
metals, is small, yet there are few jiarts of the globe 
in which it does not occur more or leas abundantly 
In the native state, it occurs crystallised, the 
primary form Iwing the oub©, or m plates, ramifica- 
tions, or nodules— popularly known as wwppcfa— 
whidh sometimes arv of vesy considerable size 
It* is almost always alloyed with silver, and some- 
times with tellurium, bismuth, lead, &c. It some- 
times occurs m small quantity m metallic sulphides, 
as in galena, iron and cornier pyrites 
The extraction of G from the substances with 
which it is associated is effected more by median 
100 I than b> chemical means See below 
The following are its most important jiroperties 
In its compact state, it possesses a characteristic 
4 > yellow udmir and high metallu lustre, is ntarly as 
soft as loud, and is the most malleable of all metals 
It can be beaten into leaves of a tlmineui not 


exceeding sWirnn or, according to some authors, 
■SKuV-ir oi an uuh through which light passes with 
a giet'n tint, oho grain may thus be distributed 
ov ir 56 square uu het, of surf uc , and the ductility of 
the metal is so great, that tin same quantity may 
be drawn out into 5<X) fret of wire In its ttnauty, 
it is ulterior to iron, platinum, coppoi, uul silva, 
bigt a wjm whose diameter is 0 7S7 (in ritb*r 
more than one third) of a line (which is one tw tilth 
fif au inch), will support a weight of about 150 lbs 
It fqscs at about 2010°, according to Panull’s 
pyrometer, and when m fusion, is of a bluish 
p<en coloin It is si nicely at all volatile m the 
mat of the furnace, but by a poweifid du trie dia 
charge, bv tie concentration of the sun’s rays by a 
jiowirful bm mug glaw, or by the nxy hydrogen jet 
it is dispersed in purple \ upon r sc Cl has very httle 
affinity lot oxygen , it undergoes no change on 
exposure to tin atmosphere, and is unaffected by 
hydrochloric, sulphuric, or nitno acid, or, m short, 
)iy any smiple acid cxeejit « leme oud , nor do the 
alkalies affect it It is, however, dissolved by any 
mixture which liberates chlorine, its uhuaI solvent 
being aqua m/n/, which is gem rally prep in d h y 
mixing 1 part of nitric atul with 4 parts of hydro 
chloric acid llydimhlonc aud to which bmoxide 
of manganese his kn added, k ts equally well, 
the d m these cast's bung tom erted into a 
chloride This lucid is one of the moat perfect 
condui tom both of heat and of < Itfctru tty When 
precipitated m a hiiflv eommmntad state, it is of a 
brown colour, but wh< n stwpetuhd in water, Alio* 
viewed by transmitted, light, it appears purple 
The specific gravity of this metal is bna than 
that of platinum and iridium, ranging from 19 2 
to 19 4, according as it is fused or hammered. 

The alloys of G , or its combinations with othoi 
metals, are very numerous, those with copper and 
mercury being the most important Copper and 
* G combine in all proportions without materially 
affecting the colour of the latter, except that it '« 
somewhat redder The density of the compound 
is leas than that of G , but the hardness is greater, 
and it u more fusible It is this alloy which is 
employed in our gold coinage, 11 parta of G being 
combined with 1 of copper, without which the com 
would not be sufficiently hard to stand the wear 
to which it is exposed. Hence British standard 
G contains 8-03 per cent of copper In France, 
and in the United States, standard G contains 10 
per cent of the latter metaL Jewellers alloy their 
G with other metals, partly on economical grounds, 
and portly for the purpose of evolving special tints. 
Thus, nlO m obtained jty combining 75 pasts 
of fine G. With 25 of copper; green G , by combining 
; 75 parts of fine G. with 25 of silver ; dead ‘lew 
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G, by combining 70 parts of fine G. with SO 
of silver , water given G , by combining 60 parts 
of fine G with 40 of silver ; blue G , by combining 
75 parts of fine G with 25 of iron 

Mercury and G combine v«ry readily, and yield 
a white alloy, tanned an amuipim, which is used 
in gilding In consequence of the readiness with 
which these metals unite ewn at ordinary tempera 
turos, mercury is used tar the extraction of gold. 

As a geiu ml rule, the ductility of O is lunch 
impaired bv allowing other metals with it, while 
its hardness and sonorousness oie increased 

Two oxides of G arc known —a protoxide, AuO, 
and a teroxido, AuO a Neither of these oxides can be 
formed by the direct union of the ilementa, and 
both of tueui are reduced by heat The protoxide 
w a dark green or bluish violet pow del It forms 
no definite salts ft is obtained by the deoomposi 
turn of protocblonde of G with a solution of fHntaah. 
I he teroxido is a blown jiowder, which is reduced, 
not only by heat and light but by many other 
ml ik mg ngmls It eoiu nines more readily with 
bases than with acids, and hence has been term oil 
oiouc w id \\i obtain it by mixing a solution of 
tarchlonde of O with magnesia or cuibonato of 
soda, and boiling 

Two chlorides of G arc known, correnjionding to 
tbo oxides, vi/, a protcnliiondc, AuCl, ami a ter* 

< hlondo, AiiOl, Of these, the latb r is the most 
imjHirtanfc it is obtained by dissolving 0 m aqua 
logia, and evaporating the solution to dryness, at a 
ti injieraturo not exceeding 3(Kr, when wo obtain 
ibis compound, as a di liquescent yellowish brown 
oi reddish nuws which is soluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether, with which it forms orange coloured 
solutions 

Tin chlorides of many of the organic bases 
form crysUdhsuble double salts with the ten hlondo 
of G , and these compounds are often employed 
to dttuminn the combining power of the organic 
alkali 

Metallic G in the form of a brown powder is 
throw u dow n from the solution of the tcnnlorulc by 
most reducing agents This reducing power of pro- 
tosulphatc of iron is employed in the preparation 
of (litmii dly pnjc gold 

A bisulfhido of G is obtained in the form of a 
blnk powder hy p losing a (urrrnt of sulphuretted 
hydrogen through a com solution of tm hlondo of 
gold. ‘ If find) <li\ tiled gold bo In ated with sulphur 
in contact with caibonate of potash, a double 
sulphide of gold and potassium is formed , it losists 
a ied heat, and w very soluble m water , thin 
sulphur salt is used foi gilding china, and pro 
duces the colour known as Jturqo ft futitrr'—- Miller’s 
FlnurnU oj ChrmtHtry, 2d edit vol u p 74 

Ftihmnuitnq O , a coxnjxuind known to tho 
alchemists, who (Basil Valentine, toi example) fonnwt 


solutions of tcrchlonde of G , occurs .« ft green 
nowdtr, when prepared by mime rung teroxido of 
G (or auric m lu) m caustic ammonn# By modify 
mg the mode of preparation, we obtain it of a 
brownish-yellow colour From Uumas’ 1 * Analysis of 
the green powder, *fc seems to lx> represented by the 
foramli 2NH n ,AuO B , the brownish-yellow powder 
having a more complicated formula These powders 
detonate when rubbed, struck, or beaten, or when 
an electric tqtark is pawed through them, with a 
loud sharp report and a fain* light, and they yield 
nitrogen gas, ammonia, and water None lmt pro* 
fessed chemists should attempt to prepare them, m 
consequence of their dangerous explosive character 
On one occasion, a drachm of fulminating G intro- 
duced into a bottle burst it os the stamper was 
being turned round, m consequence of small particles 
of it having adhered about the mouth, an* both the 
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operator's eyca were destroyed by the projected 
fr ij/im'ttts ot glass 

'1 he Purple of CaHh\m is an important gold i 
< ompound It <1< nves its name from it# haviug I 
Inal first dewrihed by Andreas Cassius m 1685 
»Sf r Caksii s, Pukptf o> 

None of the salts of the oxides of G are of 
suffn lent importance to require notice m this article 
For the (b smption of Momtr Gold, see Tin 
G o/nwia, m all probability, one of the earliest 
disc overt d of the metals The fact of its being 
found very generally distributed oxer tho Btirface 
of the earth, and that, too, m its simple metallic 
st itt , combined with its beautiful colour, and many 
valuable properties, would cause it very i arly to 
attract the attention of man A u ordmgly, we learn 
tint gold was used by the Hebrews, the Egyptians, 
and other ancient nations, for much the same 
purposes os it is at tht present day 
Previous to tliL great Cnhiormnn discovery m 
1847, Europe was to a great extent supplied with 
(5 from Mtxico, Bia/il, New Gianada, (^Iitla, and 
Pci n m NorLh and South Amenca, a larg* rniau 
tit} wis also obtained from Asiatic Ilussia and the 
ml mils of the Indian Archipelago, tin cist and 
wist coast of Africa furnished a less but still con 
Ridi ruble quantit} All these < ountnes stdl piodute 
G , but their tot &l yield, including hut opt, is only 
about one fourth that of < 'aldornia and Australia 
'1 hi most famous uums in Europe nu those of 
Hungiuv and TrariHvhn.ni i, whu h produce annually 
about £300,000 worth of this metal Picihuont 
Liid Spun an almost the only other Kuropi ui 
(ountins w licit (1 is worked, but it is found m 
all distin ts where the uvirs flow o\u primaiy 
mmIvh, though rarely in Mtihuiut quantity to npiy 
tin ixpuifii ot working it 

G lias In eu tound m si \eial paitH ot the Ihitish 
Islands The mo»t nioductn t diwtrn t y « t dibcovo ed 
was that ofWliklow, m Inland, wniri, towards 
tin close ot the 1 ust ci liturv , tin stre am works wue 
pro c u cuted for some fciiiu with tonsideiabh sue cosh 
In Scotland, tin Lcadhilh, <>n tin hoi dir* of Diun 
finsrthnc as well is the Highland i ot Pirthsiun, 
hivi at vanoiis tunes piodined (l , so also have 
( ornw ill nml Devonshire in Fuiglaml md, at the 
pusmt tiun* a small quantity ls bung obtained 
iiom iNoith W ales 

lust among the celebrated gold diaeovoiita of 
rev i nt tunes m point ot date though not m impoit 
uu o, f ome thoat ot K wtei n Sibi i la win it * xta naiv i 
auiikioua tracts wire diseov ere d in the govun 
nicntsi of Tomak and Yuuseiak m 184J llu quantity 
obtained in these eastern regions raised thi innual 
produce of the Russian empue to three, and ulti 
mate] v to four millions atuluig more than trijile 
its former yield (’oncermug Russia, it umv bo 
%M1 to remai k that an examination of the aunftr 
oua deposits of tho Uial Mountains led Sir Roderick 
Murchison, m 1844, on companng their rocks with 
those broil ^it homo by Count Strrelccki from 
Australia, to predict the presence of G on the latter 
continent Subai quent discoveries, as is well know n 
have proved the accuracy of this eon el us ion m a 
veiy lenmrkable degree 

The rich gold region of California was discovered 
m September 1847 Mr Marshall, the contractor 
for a saw mill on tho estate ot Captain Suter — a 
Sw iss emigrant, settled on the bonks of tho Sacra 
raonto lhv er - deli eted particles of G m tlie Sand 
of the null race, and on further examination, it was 
found that# xaluahle deposits existed throughout 
the hod of the stream. Intelligence of the du 
covuy soon reached the town o£ Sun ^Francisco, 
whow scanty population at once abandoned their 
usual cxfeupations to jom m the exciting search for 

bib 
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gold The supply was soon found to lie abundant w 
our a large area, it occurred m the tri butane* 
of the Sacramento as weU as* in the bed of the meflr 
it*olf, m old water courses, and on the sides of the 
hills Emigrant# quickly poured m from all parts 
of tho American continent, and ere long from Britain, 
Germany, and other European countries, till the 
population of San Erancisco alone rose from under 
200 m 1845 to 40,000 in 1858 At lirst, it was 
thought that the supply of yG.* from this region 
would soon fail, but it wrouhl appear by later 
mu arches to be far from being easily exhausted, 
as the supply, though now apparently decreasing, 
continued for sev eral years at upwards of £13,000,000 
jh r annum See San Fiuncjsc o 

Tn 1851, before the excitement of the Californian 
di^ u\ery had time to subside, tin world was 
startled by the announcement of another, or rather 
by a scritS of others, of not lens importance, m 
Australia It is a cutious fact that not only Sii R 
\Iur( hisou, as stated above, but also the Rev \V 
B Clarke, a native geologist, had point* d out the 
likelihood ot G being found in the eastern chain of 
tin Australian mountains, several ycain before the 
value of the gold fields near Bathurst w as diseov t re d 
by Mr Hargraves m Apnl 1851 Tins disc ovuy 
was no Boom r made, how ex ei, than hi v eral otln r 
piae«H m Bathurst and tho adjoining cmmfcns w^rc 
found to contain neli d so that, beloie many 

months had passed, 6< > persons were employid at 

the»e diqglnq* Jn Ai „ust of the same yeai furthc i 
diseov cihb of G were madi vt BilJarat, m \ ictona, 
which excelled in n lines* those of the Sydney 
distru t and these, in turn, wCie soon surpassed by 
fredi (lmenvunH m the Mount Alexander iangc 
During tho climax of the excitement created b^ 
the Victoria gold held#, the number of eligg* rs lose 
to upwards of 20,000, withdrawing for a time the 
great mass of the population fiom Mclhoium and 
Go long 

Tlie modes of wot king adopted at tho hi*st start 
of the digging were nu.essauly rude and wastetul , 
the fortunes of tho gold seekers, too, were of com ho 
very v.uubh umhi bikIi a r\ hU m, inin> of them 
having made Luge piohta — as much m a few 
instances, as a thousand pounds and upwards m a 
single week but many more met with nothing but 
dmappomtim nt A moie systematic plan of mining, 
howevu, has now been introduced, by which tho 
aunfi reus d Lpoyts are more completcdy worked out, 
aud tlie laljour of tlie miner's rendered lean prt 
carious Is ot withstanding this, tho annual produce 
ol tin Austral nn colonies has now (1802) fallen to 
about £8,000,000, only two-thirds of what they pro- 
duced a few years ago In the International Exlii 
lntion of 1802 there was a gilded pyramid 10 feet 
square at the base and 45 feet high, representing 
the mass of gold exported from Victoria between 
the 1st 0< tober 1851 and the 1st October 1861 Ita 
weight in solid gold would have been 26,162,482 ' 
ounces troy, which, taken lonndly at £4 per 
ounce, gives its value as £104,049,728. The pro 
duce ot California since the discovery of its gphl 
lields m 1847, up to the present time, may be 
estimated at about 37,500,000 ounces, and its value 
at £150,000,000 

Since the two great gold regions of California and 
Australia became known, three new ones of consi 
durable promise have been discovered — one of them 
in Bntieh Columbia, the value of which was proved 
m 1858, although previously it was to some extent 
known to the Hudson’s Bay Company, another 
is being successfully developed m Nova Beotia, 
aud a third in the province of Otagl^ m New 
Zealand, the recent accounts from which ore very 
encouraging. It would appear that there is a 
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greSk similarity bct^en tlio general rock systems 
and auriferous deposits of this region and those of 
Australia. Before passing from the subject of rooent 
gold fields, it is worth noting that, a few years 
ago, Dr Liv mgstone the African traveller discovered 
G near Tete on the Zambesi —a district which 
may be found to be n«h in ^he precious metal, 
when more deliberately auiveyed. Its position is 
remarkable as oceiynng m the centre of a coal field. 

The annual produce of G m the whole world 
at the present time is some* here tatweeu 30 
and 40 millions sterling. Wherever G is found* 
its origin can generally be traced to quartz veins 
in the primary or volcanic rocks, such as granite, 
gneiss, porphyry, e lay slate, or greenstone. As 
thesis locks becomo decomposed by the action of 
the weather, portions of the auriferous veins are 
cwricd down by streams and floods, and so find 
thui way into the deposits of Baud, clay, and 
shingle* in river beds, and m the gullies and fiats 
of hills Many auriferous drifts are of great thick 
iu hs, termed by long continued wasting of the 
2 oi ks of neighbouring hills, and therefore require 
milling to a considerable depth G fai the most 
jurt ih found in small grains, oi scahs, failed gold- 
dii'it some of it, however, in pieces, or nugyrta of 

< msidcrable size The largest yet met with was 
found at Ballarat in lh58, called ‘The Welcome,’ 
it weight <J 2106 o/ , and its value was Xbl76, 10# 1 (K/ 

V L'ood dial of the Mtxiran and JTuropeau G is 
obtunfd fmin auultious pyrites , that is, tin 
Hiilplmrit of iron, copper, or arsenic, with the 
U rinse mimtcd through it 

Vt nl> all tin metals except (* art found, for 
ti « most pirt, at h ist, ik on« clumically combined 
with ox\gui, sulphur, oi other substames, and 
they therofou require to lie «upirakd by chemical 
pi oit ms Gold ores, if we may use the ti rm, gene 
i illy only require to be mechanically tr< afced by 
tin processes of cniMmig, stamping, grinding, ami 
wishing The amalgamation piouss, however, i» 
resorted to when the G occurs m a state of line 
division 

The e rushing mill e oiiRwts of two largo cast-iron 

< V linden or roll* rs revolving m opj*ositt directions, 
wluch bieak tin ore into small nieces as it passes 
through between them To reduce it further, a 
stamping mill is used with iron shod pile's of wood, 
oi sometimes with stampers entirely of iron, wrought 
fa an axlf with pro j fating cams rateu the fashion 
ot fimt nulla and b< etling mocbwica To pulverise 
it still further, any form ot grinding mill is used, but 
the grinding surfaces should be of iron or * f some 
hard rock hkes granite The pounded oic is finally 
mtted and washed by machines, which *nry in 
shape and movie of working, but they all consist 
essentially of sieves, to separate the larger from the 
smaller particles, and an inclined tabic or frame, 

which a stream of water flows The gold 
j articles, on account of thur greater specific gravity, 
remain at the head of the board, and the quartz and 
other imparities arc earned forward and separated 
b} the current 

By the ahov c treatment, the greater part of the 
G is extracted, but there still remain minute 
particles in visible to tlie naked eye mixed with the 
ffunqut , indeed some auriferous soils contain all 
their G in a state of extreme division. To recover 
this, the ore is partially concentrated by washing, 
and then an amalgam is made , that is, it is mixed 
with mercury, which has the power of seizing ojt 
ami dissolving the gold particles, however minute. 
The mercury is afterwards distilled off m a cast-iron 
L retort, leaving the G nearly ftore. 

To give some idea of the quantity of G B*$d in 
the arts, of vvhigh very Utile can be recovered, It 


may he stated that in the United Kingdom some 
30,000 ounces w the shajxi of loaf gold, 10,000 
ounces in tho electroplate and other processes of 
gilding metals, and about the same quantity HI 
gilding and making coloura m tho pottery districts, 
oic annually consumed 

The quantity of <4 jxmred mto England during 
recent yean has liecu immense See (4 hkai Bnnaur 
What has become of it all is often mattei of sur 
prise Much has boon sent to the imut, and muili 
sent to foreign countries for their gold * uwago In 
France, Belgium, the Motherlands, and Italy, all 
large sums are now paid ill G , instead of silver 
as formerly That tho continued influx of U is 
gradually heightening prices m the United. King- 
dom is sufficiently obvious The cm rent price of 
standard gold is about JUi, 17a fid 

GOLD-BEATER’S SKIN, a delicate membrane 
prepared from the largo intestine of the ox, and 
used as a dnwmig for alight wounds, as the fabric 
for court plaster, Ac, but chief!} by gold boaters 
See Ooiji matimi The outer oi peritoneal 
membrane is used for this purjKisc Tho intestine 
is first sublet tid to a partial putrefaction, by 
which the adhesion of the iminbmnes is sufiuicritly 
diminished to enable them to I** wc|*arated , tho 
separate d membrane? is then furtln r e le tried from tho 
adhering museulai fibres, dried, buufen, and pleased 
between pajai, Insides beinu treated with alum, 
lsinglasH, and white of egg, the nhuu t of which is 
to obtain the puie continuous nninbinne free from 
gre .we ami impuriti**, witliout allowing the putie 
f active proeesMH to weaken it A pocket <>1 *11)0 
pieces of skin, eath Jour niche's square, is worth tH 
J he} may he' be ate u continuously tor sev< lul months 
with a .iwdve pound hammer without in ale rial 
injury Tin. in test me* of 500 oxen arc inquired to | 
furnish the? *K)0 le*avis thvt form one packet, or j 
mould , as it is t(*» him all} < ailed Tim nianufiu turc 
is an extromelv nfh nsiv< one Ohlouiu has ix < n 
inti diluted both as a dismfei taut and to assist m 
tho scpAi ation of the nu mbtaric 

GOLD BEATING, the pint ess by which gold iu 
extended to thin le him used fm gilding Iho gold 
used tor this purpose is usually allo>» el with ailvct 
ot copper are owing to the colour xquued Nevj I 
Gni i> Fur rttsp tfold , an alloy containing about | 
J part of topper to 21) of pme gold m uwel 
golelleif ih not sold h} weight, Imt fa stipe rfiual 
nu asurc, and as inert unrig the epuantitv of alloy 
diminishes the inalh ability, then is but little t< nip 
taiion to use the base r me tills as an adult « ration 

The' gold is first uu»t ink) oblong mgotfl about 
^ths of au moll wide, and we Jghing tw o mine es Tho 
ingot i« flattened out mto a iibhon ed about n{, fi th 
of au inch in thickness by i>a»»mg it betwefi 1* 
jxdisbrd stotl rolhrs Thw u aune-aled or H(»ftcueid 
by heat, uul then cut into pneis of one inch wpiare, 
150 of them' are? placed lietweui leaver of vellum, 
each piece of gold m the centre of a xquaro vellum 
leaf, another pi ae.es 1 alx>ve, and’ no on till th* pile of 
150 is fanned 'Hus pih i» encloBenl in a doubles 
(mrchmeut case, and lu aten with a 16 jmiiiid ham 
tuer 1 be elasticity of the packet considerably 
lightens the labour of beating, by uuwmg tho 
hammer to rplxmad w ith cadi blow , 

The beating jb continued uujfeil the inch pieces 
are spread out to fonr inch square ir, they arc then 
taken out, And cut mto four pieces, and squares 
thus produced are now plated betw» < n gylddmtei* 8 
wit in instead of vellum, made into piles, and | 
enclosed m» parchment cose, and beaten as before, 
but with a lighter hammer Another quartering 
and beating produces 2400 leaven, having an^&rea ot 
about 190 tunes that of the nbbon, or » t^okness 
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of about yjn? Tnnjtb of an inch An ounce of gold is 
thus extended to a surface of about 100 square feet 
A still greatei d( gre t of thinness may be obtained! 
but not profitably After the last beating, the 
bavin are taken up with wood p nctrs, placed on a 
i ushiun, blown out flat, and their ragged edges cut 
away, by which they are reduced to squares of Jty 
iik1i< s Twmty five of these are placed between 
the leaves of a paper book, previously rubbed with 
nd thalk, to prevent adhesion of the gold, and are 
sold in tins form. 

Attempts have been made to apply machinery to 
gold beating, but though very mgemuus, their appli- 
cation is veiy limited , most of the goldleaf is still 
lenten by hand 
GOLD COAST Hce GriiJrKA 
GOLD EYE ( Hyodon ), a genus of malacoptarous 
Indies, inhibiting the Likts and mirs of North 
Anif riea , the ty jh of a family, IfyodonUU<e y of which 
otter members are found m tropical America and 
in Hormo '1 h# > aie small fistes, much compressed 
like hermit's luid on insects like trouts, and like 
than in c often taken by angle rs with artificial 
flies They havi the mouth abuuduutly annod 
with teeth, ha\ mg tv eth far hack on the palate as 
well as on tin tongue and jaws 

GOLDFISH, or GOLDEN CARP (Cj/prinvs 
auratun ), i fish of the same genus with the car]), 
a native of China, but now domesticated aud 
naturalised in many parts of the world It is 
said to havt been originally confined to a lake* 
m u the mountain Tsien king, in the province 
of Tin kung m China, but this statement is 
oi questionable acouracy Tt has bum long tom 
moil in many of iht tush wattrs of Churn, and 
wan intioduccd into tuglind ibout the t rid ot 
the 17th or beginning o) the 18th century On 
act omit of the bi ilium y of its colours and the 
uwo with whuh it is kej»t m glass globes oj pther 
vi^silh, m apartments, it soon Ik tame, and Ins 
continued to be, agential fivouutc Us ordinary 
hngtli i> live oi siv inches, but it has bet n known 
to uath i foot Whin young it is of i blackish 
colour, but iU quires its chaiucttnstu golden rid as 
it ad values to maturity, hour individuals (Sihtt 
Jidi) hetommg rat in r of a silvtiv hue Monatroai 
tim ol various kinds ire In quint, jurtnularly in 
the tins aud eyes The G is now plentiful in somi 
of iht streams of Southern Kui opt, tiorn which it is 
impoitcd into Britain, but it liso bnuds m ponds 
In Bri tarn p vrtieulai ly in those into w hu b hot w ater 
is pound from eh am engines, whuh sometimes 
swarm with its fry In t onimement, it may lie fed 
with woims, nweits, crumbs of bread, yolks of eggs 
dued and powdered. &.c Fnqueut < hanging of the 
•■water is atlv anfcageous, not only In cause oi its lu mg 
more fresh and ootti i aerated, but because ot the 
animalcules thus supplied for food 

GOLDIJIVOE, a fabric formed by weaving 
silken threads that have been previously gilded 
The jxAmhanty ot tlus umnufat tui e consists m tin 
gilding of tho silk in such a manner that it shall 
retmn Mifhaeut flexibility tor weaving A deep 
yellow or orange coloured silk is used for the pur 
pose Tho usual method of doing this, is by what 
is tailed ‘ fibre plating ' A rod of silver is gilded by 
simply pressing aud burnishing leav os of gold upon 
it This gilded silver is then drawn into very hue 
w ire, so line that one ounce of metal can l>e extended 
to the leifgth of more than a mile. It is then flat 
toned Iwtweeu polished steel rollers, and further 
extended so that a male and a (jpartejf^tmghs only 
one ounce , for the last drawing, the w ire is passed 
throufh ruby dies The 1dm of gold upon this 
flattened wire is much thinner than beaten goldleaf, 
V18 


and has frequently been quoted as an oxampe of 
I the divisibility of matter, as one inch of the highly 
i gilded wire contains but the eighty-milhonth part 
j of an ounce of gold, or r ^j- of an inch, which is 
j a visible quantity exhibiting the colour and lustre 
' of gold, contains hut /Too^ooToT of an ounce, or 
I one ounce of gold,covers more than 100 miles of 
! wire, 'this flattened gilded wire is then wound over 
' the silk, so as to enclose it completely, and produce 
an apparently golden thread 

Other means of directly gilding the thread have 
been tned, and for some purposes are successful, 
but uouo have yet been discovered which give the 
thread the same degree of lustre as the above, which 
wad first practised in a ruder manner by the Hindus. 

Mr Hock’s method of hbre gilding is to pass 
the silk through a mucilaginous solution, and then 
receive it on a brass cyhndei, over whuh it i# 
closely rolled. Golikaf is then laid upon this toil 
oi gummed silk, and thus one side is coated Tho 
other side is gilded by rolling it from the first on 
to a second cylinder in tho opposite dn ei tion, tines 
the plain mde falls outermost and is thtn coated 
with goldleaf as beioro This is lather cheapo* 
than the fibre plated silk, and more fltxibh , but not 
so brilliant 

GOLD MINES In England, tlu ci nwt* his 
prirna faae the right gold mines, but where tlu 
gold is found in oth* burns, tlm clown is tutitlod 
only to take the gold * t a hx«d jirio lu Gotland, 
by an ancient act ol 159*2, the owner of the ground 
ran demand n feu thereof from tho ciown, on 
paying iOm tenth of the produce 

GOLD OF PLEASURE (Camthna) a genus of 
plants of the not mid Older Grm ifrt<r, liav mg an tn* t 
calyx, small bright yellow flowers, and inflated pc u 
sha]Kid or wedge shaped pouches Tho species are 
few Tin common Gold of Pleasure {(J ftatwa), 
(Fr Ctnmlwr, Genii Doticr) is An annual plant 1^ d 
toot high, with terminal ncemes and peurshapul 
pouches tho leave# smooth, bright grifn, intjre 
or slightly toothed, the middle Btemhaus arrow 
shajkxl and embracing the stem. Notwithstanding 
its high Bounding English name, the plant, is oi 
humble and homely ap|>earance. It glows in in his 
and waste places in Europe and the uorth ot Asia , 
it is not regarded as a true native ol Biitoiu, 
although often found iu holds, p.irtieularlv of flax, 
its seed being vfery commonly mingled with flaxsted 
imported from the continent lu many parte of 
Germany, Belgium, and the south of Europe, it is 
extensively cultivated for the sake of the abundant 
oil contained m its seeds The seeds and tho ml 
cake made from them are also used for feeding , 
cattle, although inferior to linseed, and to tlu. oil 
cake obtained from bnseed The oil, although sw ret 
and pure at first is very apt to become rancid, and 
is leas valued than that of rapeseed or colza , thr* 1 
seeds of Gold of Pleasure are oiten mixed with rape- 
seed for the production of oih The value of the 
plant m agriculture depends much on its adap 
tation to poor sandy soils, although it prefers those 
of a better quality, and on the briefness of its 
period of vegetation, adapting it for being sown after ' 
another crop has failed, or for being ploughed down 
as a green manure. The seed is sown either broad 
cast or in drills. The crop is cut or pulled when 
the pouches begin to turn yellow , but the readiness 
with which seed is scattered in the field, rendering 
the plant a weed for future years, is an objection to 
its cultivation. It is not much cultivated m any 
part of Britain. The stems are tought fibrous, and „ 


and made into very^ooarse 


durable, and are use# for thatching and for making 
brooms; their fibre is even separated like that of flax, 
doth uu 


tod like that of flax, 
lyid packing-paper 
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Thelseedfi are used in emollient poultices, which 
allay pain, particularly m cutaneous diseases 

GOXPAU, formerly a small toWn of Switieriond, 
in the canton of Schwytz, was situated in a valley 
between Mount Rossberg on the north and Mount 
Rjgi on the south, five times north west of the town 
of Schwytr, and is memorably for its destruction 
by one of the most stupendous and fatal landslips 
on record The Wpper portion ot the slope of the 
Rossberg, consisting of a layer of stone rosting on 
light sou, had been loosened by continuous rams, 
which percolated under the rock, and m a measure 
washed the soil from beneath ih On the 2d Sep- 
tember 1806, toward the evening, the outer layer of 
rock became completely detached, and rushed down 
the mountain in a south western direction into the 
\ alloy In a few minutes not only G but the 
‘Neighbouring villages of Busmgen ana Roth on wore 
mtfwhehnM in destruction, a part of the Lake of 
Iiauwcrz was filled up, and by the sudden over 
flowing of the water the land to the west of 
Scow en was devastated Two churches 111 dwell 
mg houses, 220 outhouses containing many cattle, 
md 400 men were buned m one moment Onl\ 
i few of the unhappy inhabitants w ho, at the 
moment of the landslip, were at some distance 
from the scene, were saved A numi rous company 
ot ti u tilers, who Wire on the point of commencing 
tin vucut of Mount Rip, wm overtaken on the 
bfidji of G by tin landslip, and perished The 
\'ilhy*is now a wild rocky waste but grass and 
mo*H aie gradually tneping o\er and willing its 
more rugged features On a height in this vnlhy 
tlnougli whuh tin highway karls from* Arth to 
Sthwyt/, a chapel has been erected (’oiniwuv 
s U mid 8tnn*> Um^tjfnd (‘G and its Neigh 
hourhood,’ Rut erne, 1829) 

GOLDBERG, a manufacturing town of Prussia 
(of great antiquity), m the province of Sdosia, is 
situated on an eminence on the banks of tin 
Katzbaeh, 10 miles south-west of Licguitz. It 
owes its ongm and name to the gold mims, which 
were worked hero from tlifc earliest times At 
the comment ement of the 12th * , they are said 
to have yielded 150 pounds of pure gold wetklj 
After the gr< it \ ictory won by the Mongol honles 
ruai Liegmt/ m 1241 in which 000 of the nuners 
of G perished, the town wan taken by tin con 
querors It also wittered greatly dying the Thirty j 
y tars’ War, md in 1813 was the sum of two | 
engagements, the lust between the French and ( 
Russians, and the second between the French md 
Prussians G is surrounded by double walls piom d 
by four gates , and w uow celebrated for its maim 
factures of broadcloth, hosiery, and glo\ca, md for 
its fruit Pop 7040 

GOLDEN AGE In the mythologies of most 
copies and religions, there' exists a tradition of a 
better time, when the earth was the common pro- 
perty of man, and produced spontaneously all things 
necessary for au enjoyable existence The land 
flowed with milk and honey , beasts of prey lived 
peaceably with other ammala, and man had not yet 
by selfishness, pride, and other vices and passions, 
fallen from a state of innocence. At the foundation 
of this legend lied the deeply-rooted opinion, that 
the world has degenerated with the progress of 
civilisation, and mat mankind, while leading a 
simple, patriarchal life, were happier than at pre- 
sent Tlie Greeks and Romans placed this golden 
ago under the rule of Saturn , and many of their 
poets— os, dor example, Hesiod, in his works md 
Days, Aratus, Ovid, and, above all, Virgil, in the 
first book of the Gwrgric* — have turned this poetic 
inattrud to admirable account, and defined the 


gradual decadence of the world, as the silver, the 
brass, and the iron age*, holding out at the same 
time the consolatory koj>e that the pristine state 
of tlungs will one day lotuni 

GOLDEN BEETLE, the name popularly gi\ on 
to many of a genus oi coleopterous insects, ( ory/so- 
mrla, and of a tube or family, ChryMonehinr or 
ChrtfsotndvicB', belonging to the tetrameroiiM section 
of the order The body is generally short aud 
convex, the Rnteuimi arc simple and wide apart at 
the base some of the sihkum am destitute ut wings. 
Many are distinguished by great splendour of colour 
None are of large size. The huest apneas aro 
tropical, but souk arc found in Britain Some of 
thorn, m the livr\a state, commit ravages on the 
piod uce ol the held and garden 

GOLDEN BULL (Lat liulUiAunx i,Ger Goldmt> 
Unlit), was so called from the gold tuse in wluih 
the s< ol attached to it was tnoliMcd. The impel ml 
ednt known in German history undu this titln, 
was issued by the hinporoi UharlcH IV , mainly tor 
the puipose oi settling the liw of imperial clo< turns 
Up to turn tune much uncertainty had pi evaded as 
to the rights of the electoral body, (bums liming 
frequently been made by sev» r il uu mbers ol the lay 
doctoral faiaiJus, and divisions having uptaUdly 
arisen from this uncertainty, th( i fleet ot hiku 
divisions being to tlnow tie decision lor ih< most 
p irt into the hiinds of Hie pope lu ofrdi r to ob\ ml e 
tin He lLttcunt niuncos, tht golden bull dclmcN that 
oik lm uiIk r only of each electoral house shall have 
a \ oto— viz. tht represi. ntafcive of that house in 
right of pwnogcmtuit , and in ease of his being a 
minor tin ildwst of his unties paternal On the 
gnat question oh to the dependence of the imperial 
otliw on the }x>p< , and as to the right of the pop© 
to (gamine and appiove tho imperial election, the 
goldtn bull is silent, although it dot huts the 
iiupuor competent to pvoigihi jurisdiction m Go 
many from the monuut of elution. It inviHts tho 
vicariate tog* th» r w ith the govt niniont of tin ompuo 
during tin intent goum m the Fletloi 1’ihtim, uni 
tht Elector of hnxony, but it is nmuikubJo that 
this only applies to (h many On the \u,uut( of 
Daly, wlrnli was churned by tho pi q his, nothing n 
raid The i olden bull also unit tins some pi outturns 
ri straining tin so < ailed bmuttn\ht (htt tally, ‘but 
law ’), or right ot private redress It ww solemnly 
enacted m two miu ossivt diets at NUrnbug and 
Met/, m the yeat LWb, and oiigiual topus ot it 
*wro furnishul to < n< It ot the eh r tom, and to ! 
the city of Frauklurt The fiectoral constitution, 1 
as settled by this bull, won maintained almost 
unaltered till tho < xtna tion of tho empire j 

In Hungarian histoiy there is a ( oust) tut tonal ( 
edni tailed by the same nana It was issued by^ j 
\ndrew II in the early p.irt of tho 11th etntUTy j 
\Villiout entering into details, it will Is enough to 
Bay that the Golden Bull of Andrew JI changed 
the government of Hungary from ai> absolutism 
to an aristocratic monarchy, and that it t unturned 
till recent times the charter of the liberties of 
Hungary, or jicrhaps of the privilege y of the 
noble cla-s Sec Schmidt’s G&tchichlr dm D'UUrlmn, 
in. 638 

GOLDEN -CRESTED WREN (faf/ulus aurocu 
ptttus), a very beautiful bird of the family Syhmdiz, 
the smallest of British birds. It* entire length is 
scarcely three inches and a half Notwithstanding 
its English name, it is not really a wren, but this 
name continues in popular two rather thfftn fiegulu* 
and KingU^which nave been proposed instead. Th« 
golden-crested wi%n » greenish yellow on the Upper 
parts, the cheeks ana throat grayish-white , the 
crown feathers elongated, and forming ^bright 


GOLDEN EYE— -GOLDEN NUMBER. 


ye How <j<nfc In jt# habits, t jh intermediate between 
tin warblers and the tits It particularly affects 
in woods It is not m\< mmuon m Britain, from the 
most soutlif ru to the most noitliern parts, but 
rmny twin also from more northern countries to 
spmdthi winter, and it won ns. old that, in Octo- 
h« i 1822 thoimnds wtrt ehiven on the coast of 
Northuinbnland and Durham by a severe gale from 
the north i wet Tilt* nest of tins bird w suspended 
from the nuttsmost twigs of a hnix h of hr, some of 
tlimi bung interwoven with it - Another species 
[H ypncupdlHft), with moie vividly red crest, is 
some times found m Brit un, and species are found 
in Asm and North America. 

GOLDEN-EVE Her (bw ran 

GOLDEN EYE FLY {lfameiobiU8 poAn, or 
('fmiM)pa pula), ti nuuoptcroim insect, t umraon m 
ihitun , pale Kn*« ti, with loin? threadlike antennae, 
Jong gau/i Ulu wuurs, md brilhuit golden eyes 
Its flight is feeble 'I he ie nqth, fiom the tip of the 
ante umo to the tip ot the wing*, is almost in me h 
and a halt, but the mmet without win^s and 
antenna is not then none thirel of this length. The* 
female attiches hei e^s, m groups of 12 or 10, 
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Golden eye Fly ( Chnnopa pvt hi) 

(( opicd from Moiton « fine iff lopirdm of Aqrtcultui r) 
a, c<>( oon /> the* memo migmtinl, r, larva, ft, tin 

muenltiwl, uml freed tienn udhtiliu? Mibitanoci <, pufeit 
intuit on i hruiuh to which i*a au. ultachcd 

by long hairlike> stUUs, to haves or twigs They 
ha\t bom mistikeii foi fungi Dio Divio me 
ft toeious looking little eie vtureH, tough with Joug 
hairs, to whole particles of In hen or bilk be tome 
attnehed they aw e died npfux lion*, ami are* v< ry 
useful In the destitution ol aphides, on which they 
bed 'flic pupa is enclosed iu a white silken 
cocoon, ftom which the fly is liherited by i lul 

w (SOLDFN FLELGE m Gmk traelition the 
fle»e*et of tin run Gliiysennallus, tho rocovt rv of 
which was the object ot the. Aigotiautic expedition 
See Ai uovkris Tin Golden hhece lias given 
its name to a cole brited order of knighthood iu 
Austru^ ami Spain founded by Vtuhp III, Duke 
of Burgundy and the* Nr the i lands, at Bruges, ou 
the* ll)th Januniv 1 12ff, on tho occasion of his 
nuumge with Isabella, daughter of King John I 
of Porting il This order was instituted for the 


of Porting il This order was instituted for the use soon nfte*r its discovery, and the liurnl 


( order , but at the close of the Spanish war of^rac 
i cession, the emperor, Charles VI , laid claim to it in 
virtue ol his jKissession of the Netherlands, and 
I taking with him the archives of the order, cele- 
brate d its inauguration with great magnificence at 
1 Vienna iu 1713 Philip V l>f Spam contested the 
claim of Charles and the dispute, several times 
1 n newod, w p aa at loft tacitly adjusted by the mtro 
i duction of the order m both counties The insignia 
| are a gnldf u iitere hanging from a gold and blue 
cnam* lied flmtstone emitting flames, and home in 
its turn by a ray of jir» (hi the enamelled obveiae 
is inscribed Prttvun lahmum non i e A 'Jhc decora 
ti»»n was origin illy suspended from a chain of alter 
, nato firestones and rays, for which ( hat lea V 
allowed a red ribbon to be substituted, and the 
i ham is now worn only by the Grind Mastei The 
Sp unsli decoration differs slightly fiom the Austin in % 

. 'I lie ( ostium consists of a long join ot deep u<l 
\th< t, lined with white taffetas, and a long m mtlo 
of purple velvet lined with white satin and luhly 
I trimmed with fmbroiduy containing firestones uid 
stools f nutting flames uid spat Us Ou the lam, 
i which ih of white satin, is embroidered iti gold, /f 
I l'a if tmpn* Them is also a cap of jmiph velut 
| cm bron h led m gold, with a hood and tho shoes 
(arid stockings art ud Jn Au-tmi, tin empcroi 
I mac now tnate any number of knights of *fchi 
Gulden Fleet c from th aid nobility, if Fiotestauts, 
the pope’s consent it squired tn .Spain prunes 
grande es, and pe i»em iges of pt cului nu v t u t 
alone eligible 

GOLDEN LEGEND (Lit A\n*o a 

colebiatuf collection ol h igiology, wlm h toi i time 
1 eujoj c el almost mu xamph d popiu u ity, li i\ uig p el 
thiougli more than a hundred editions, and tiansla 
tions into almost all the Emopcan langn tees It is 
the woi k of James dc Voragun , also \\n itte n ‘ A lagim ’ 
and 4 Varagnu,’ who was born about the vnr 1 JS<) ! 
i lie cute red the Dominican oidu, uid w is ilcitid, 

I it a compaiatneH * uly sge, proMiiml of the ordci 
in Tiombardy iti l‘Jb7 Towards tin end of that 
J century, lu w is i looted Archbishop of Genoa, and 
by Ins abiliti, his moderation, ami lus exempluy 
life*, he playc d a most influential p irt m the public 
* affairs ot lus turn, Wing called more th iu once into 
the councils ol the popes themsclve*', in nff urs ol 
j th flic id ty The Legeuda coiwists of 177 set turns, 

emh of which ih devoted to a particular saint or 
fcstmil, selecteft acxoiding to tho ordci of the 
iftleuelar In its evecution, the work, as may well 
, be supposed ironi its age is fir from entical, but it 
, is deserving of study as a literary monument of the 
j period, and aa illuHtmting the religious habits uid 
I m< ws of the Ciiristians of tliat time It pn stilts i 
a \ cry different phase of the medieval mmd frc>m i 
I that which is exhibited m the acute and severely 
{ philosophical lucubrations of the schools , but botn 
] must 1m rtad together, in order to make up they 
intellectual ideal of the time 

I GOLDEN N IT MBER for any year is the number 
of that year m the Metornc Cycle (q v ), and as this 
' rye le embraces Iff years, tlie golden numbers range 
[ from 1 to 19 The cycle of Meton came into general 
use soon afte*r its discovery, and the number of 


piotectiou c»t the church and the fleece vs as prob 
ably assumed lor its emblem, as much from being 
the ihfiUiial ot tho staple mamifiu ture of the Low 
Gountrus, vs fiom its c ounce tiou with heroic 
tunes Tho founder made himself Oraud Master 
ot the oraer, a dignity’ appointed to descend to 
lus suuossoiB, and the number of knights, at first 
hunted to 21 was subsequently^ increased After 
the death of Charles V , the Rurgundo Spanish line 
of the lions e ot Austria remained in uoasemton of the 
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j each year m the Metornc cycle was ordered to bo 
( engraved m letters of gold on pillars of marblt, 
| hence the origin of tho name Since the mtro 
j duction of tho Gregorian calendar, the point from 
! w Inch tho golden numbers are reckoned is 1 b c, 
1 os m that year the new moon fell on the 1st ot 
January, and as by Metou’s law the new moon falls 
on the same day (Isfeof January) eveiy 19th year 
from that f tune, we obtain the following rule for 
finding the golden number for any particular yeai, 


GOLDEN-ROD— GOLDSCHMIDT 


‘ A dft 1 to the rntmbei ty* year#, and dtrtrfs hy 19, the with the finest downy mutuiul that can he procured. 
quotient gives the number of eueUe and the remainder The eggs are lour or live in numbci, bluish white, 
ff lv ^ the golden num&fi for that ty?or , and t f there with afew spots and lines of pale purple and brown* 
be Ho remainder then 19 w Ute golden number, awl j The G is much employed 1>> bml iat< hers as a call 
that year is the last of the code * The goldeu number bird It c iu Ihj trained to the performance of many 
is used for determining the Epact (q v ), and the little tricks, that which, must of all the trainers 
time for holding Easter (q v ) % seem to prefer 1 icing the raising of watci feu itself 

GOLDEN*KC|P [Sotulago), a genus of plants from a will, in a bucket the si/o of a thimble — 
of the natural or§*r Composites, suborder Corum The American Q (F cu (' /tWn) m vexy similar 
Infme, closely allied to Aster , but distinguished ™ tiu * European speuca, has vei> amiilar habits 
by the single rowed, pappus and tapering — not com* I f ll< ^ R<>n £* an< l displays the same interesting live 
pressed— friuh Tlie species arc natives chiefly of > hnoss and aftoc tionatencss m domcstieation Thu 
template climates, and arc most numerous iu North ! mst M tt,so of tlu ‘ » MUI ^ elegant structure It is n 
America. A few aic European, only one is British, ( ^enimon bird in most ports of Noith Ainonca. 
the Common G (8 Virgaurea), a perennial ]>lant of j GOLDONI, (’a Hi o, the most ct h brated w riter 
sory variable size, as there is a small alpine vanety * of comedy among the Itilmw vwut born at \ omoe 
^sometimes called A Caml>nca) only a few inches ' m 1707, and mcncd Jus lint education at Koine 
high whilst the common ninety, found m woods ( His father ongm ally mtuided him to» »ui utor, 
uwl thickets in most parts of Bnt&in, is fiom one j and iittid up a pnvut. thoitre for hw ilivoramn 
to four net high It has erect p-uilcleU crowded < at home, hut the boy sheuul no aptitude for hi# 
raceimhof small yellow flowers It is an ornamental I tnome run form mem, and in cmwiiui ute he u is 
plant, and is sometime s seen m ganlcus It hail at * n t to Tavia to vtmly foi the ohure.li U , bow 
onetime a great reputation as a vulnerary, wheme I t v ir , WlW stl U loss htteel for hemp an eulesmstu 
tb. name : holidago it is said, from Lat suMme, to , than an actor, and was IninJIy cxiiollod from oolleiro 
umti' Jhc leaves of this and a fragrant North j for writing hcu minus satins In 17dl, ifloi his 
Amu lean spouts, 8 odor , /, have bun used as a • father’s de ith, he ww nnmd as advocate, but 
tor tea They aro mildly ostungc lit and | finding the Ugsl pi oft saion by no me nm lucrative , 
^ ,,lu ho ldiiiquishid its pi aid iu, and set alxiwt tnmpoM 

GOLDEN ROfeE a rose formed of wrought I mg comic almanacs, w hull became highly popnhi 
gold, ami blessed with much solemnity by tin } S< v < rid of his mmoi conn dies were rcprescutid 
pop* in person on Mid lent Sund , which is ( about this time, and .ittnu tod inmh public favour 
Cedhd from the lnct woid of the f< stivul, ‘ La taic 1 by their novelty as will as then nil mint In 
s und i> I lie pnjcr of blessing contains 1 nijMtir 1 17JW) he espoused the daughter of n notary ot 
allusion to out Loid as ‘tin dower of the held ' < »c no% and subseepu ntly went to Bologna, where', 
afid the lily ot the \ illojs ’ The rose is anointed having obtained nil intiodui turn to jftune Lob- 
with balsam, fumigated with intense, apnnkbd ] kowit/ he was intrusted with the composition 
with musk and 1a thin loft upon the altar until 1 of an ode 111 lioiinui of Mona Ihurisa, and with 
tlic conclusion ot the mass Forimrly, in tin , tin orgmisation of the tin striuil entei taumiontrt 
sobrnn pap.d procension of the day, tin pope j of the A until ah mn> Wi iu \t he u of him 
cained it in hw hand It is usually presented to at h lore lire, working assiduously it comedies, 
some* Catholic prince, whom the pnjn desins csjw (wliuh were, limvcvir, but in earnest of line lust 
nail) to honour, with an nppiopnati form of wouls puses On his rtturn t>> \»nu< In mule very 
r lhf ongm of the ceremony is uurutam, but the 1 IiLciative arrange nu nt s with the nmuago of the 


Ihf ongm of the ceremony is uurutam, but tlie | Iucifttive arrange muds with the mauagu of tho 
most probable* opinion aa to its elate is tint of 1 the itn of St Luke, and aftu a not to Kntnc passcnl 
Mirtthn* and I>u ( ange, who fix it in the pontdj | into Frame, uid \\ is appointed Italian iniiste r to 
cate of Innocent IV '■mc Wntscr s Koehen Jttum,, the rciyal cniMrun, which situation allowed hi in to 
\c>l i\ J97 I devote 4 him fit triuepully to hit htemiy occupa 

GOLDEN RULE, a prunes in anthmet.., v , ; turn# In Tan# I #. pioiluusl ..fins m.wt admin. I 
cillnl liora the nmvorsilitv of its implication ha. ,<■<•"*< «l» S "" W ‘" » > < '.< h ami . ..* it). < O 

I^ejFeinriON ” ( fioumi fninfomard (I he Ju n« vojent («nnnbh r) Jt 

/ at / tj n ,7 j r 'tA cited universal admiration, mid duvv fortli a 

GOLDEINOH «r Car, Mu j ^ , uloclRtK , nt.nmn, f.um «„ ,» n of I nltam 

rin, an*) A pretty httli* bird ot tb. family bnntnl ()n tIu hr , ikln; , „ ut <)f (h „ (, l,„ t hi, 

lid., a favourite c^cbird, on amount of it# wft 1 mil < | imury i 7 . H ) Hbortly b,fo„ 

’ «'» ple-isinj? #ong, its intolliKinio it, hvirlmiiw, ] j tR ^tor.ition by ilnm of 11,. invention 'J ho j 
ami the attachment which it forms for those who , Uy . ()f lfc wfc|# ljlmVHl Ut ]m 
fwl and care## it lb. c<m« Cnnivch* M. duitu, | f.^wi#. n.m.dth. air.#,-# .bo hum tb. ton- ./ 
, flushed liy a thick conical hill I without any! bul«m B , ' , ts iealtomu )lIt , ], ft nil <um.dn# of u,„<p.,.l 
attenuated and v.ry sbaro at the tip There are n|(nt Th( . lar t jn n)Unjtll bln ri p„«nt,i 

two proups, and one Bnti#b #pce,c#of ,«k-» »ou». , b , )f th( , ,,^',1 duly hie, nud-P boll, tbnr 
with «ay plumage and more prolonged bill, of which 1(gt „ )(l ml> „ t r „ niJ ,],. t rt o„„ |H) 

*l,c C. is the British u nreaentatm .and another v(uI ' |(< Btowhly alJ (j ‘ omjs.sItionH tin iilvuui 
with darker nlumage and shorter bill, W«t»l m<Ilt ftud „f honourabl- nut, mints and 

h> the Aberdevine (q v ), or hiskiu J ™ deeds, and th» llag«JJation of the jnc vailing yu» 

alsnit hve inches m entire length . black. Mood-red, aB( , f(J , „ f ttu (Hv 
yellow, auu white are beautifully mingled in itn 

plumage The* colours of the femalu are duller than GOLDSCHMIDT, Madimi (Ij^vy LlNt>), a 
those of the male It is widely diffused throughout ccUbiated Hwodish emgvr, w.iH^born *xt St<K kholm, 
l'urojtc, and w found in some parts of Asia. It is October 6 , 1821 Sn« was of Kfumbk panmtage, 
i common bird in Britaui, more abundant in England and her musical gifts w< n first imtu <*d by an 
than m Scotland, but somewhat local It is to be ac tru*», by whose uiftm m t aht admitted, at tho 
seen m small flocks on open grounds, feeding on the ng< of nine, into the ( 'ouserv ab;ry of ^Wkhohrn, 
BOt'ds of thitlea and other plmits, and ui the earlier » whew she^o* 4 ivgd lemons of f'rodius and Bearg. 
parts of the reason frequent^gapdemt and orchards, j She sang before tuc court with k»w<cs«, and at the 
Its nest is made in a tree, bush, or hedge, is remark age of 10 appeared ic, the rM of Agatha^m I>er 
‘ able lor its extreme neatness* and is always lined ! Frewhiitz Four years later, she went to ram, to 

i . ; * 
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receive lessons from Garcia. Her voice was now 
thought wanting in volume , and when she appeared 
at the Grand Opera two years later, her failure was 
so mortifying, that she is said to have resolved never 
again to sing in France Kf turning to Stockholm, 
sin was heard with enthusiasm in Robert le Diable, 
ami it the instance of Meyerbeer was engaged at 
Buhn in 1845 After singing two years mlVussia, 
she visited Vunna, and other Gtrman nties, and 
made hi r debut in London m 1847, with a very 
mark* d success Xici return to Stockholm was 
grtii*d with an ovation, and the tickets to the 
opera m which she appeared were sold at auction 
Slit n turned to London m 1849, and won an immense 
triumph. The royal family and court were present 
at marly every repmw ntation, and th( receipts wtrt 
often over £2000 The London season was followed 
by a concert tour in the provinces, with a similar 
suuesH, and her great popularity was increased b\ 
th* distubution of a large part of her receipts in 
(bantu s In 1850 she matte an engagement with 
Mr Y T Thinuim of New York, for a concert tour 
m America, extending through tho United States, 
Rntuih piovinces, Mexico, and the West Indie i 
'I he nuiptN ot this well managed tour were 010,000 
dollais, ol which Mademoisclb land received 302,000 
dollars While m Amenta, she was married to M 
Otto Gold schnudt, the pianist who accompanied her, 
born at Hamburg 1828 They returned to Europe 
in lSf>2, and resided at Dresden aftei bIio had 
visited ttfcui kholm, nud expeudi d £40,000 m endow 
mg schools m her nativi country Since this period 
Mid iui(3 G has sung only at concerts m Eng 
land and on the c ontinent, and on rare occasions 
Her vone is a contralto of moderate range, butmiuh 
power aud ixprt'tuuon Her kind manners and 
abundant chanties have contributed greatly to her 
popularity and success 

GO'LDHINNY, or GOLDFfNNY, u name given 
to certain small species of Crrrulabnis, a genus of 
fishes of the Wrasse family {Lahrtdtt) 'limy art' 
mre on tho British coasts, but are more plentiful 
on those of the north of Europe Thev frequent 
rock} coasts, and are sometimes taken hy anglers 
from tlu rocks They receive their name from their 
prevalent \elh>w <olom Like the wrasses, they 
Lav e a v « ry elongated dorsal tin 

GOLDSMITH, Oliybik, was born m the village 
of Balias, m tho county of Longford, Ireland, 
lOtli November 1728 Hw father, the Rev Charles 
Goldsmith, a c lergynmn of the Established Church, 
held the living ot Kilkenny West At tiro age 
ot six, G was placed under the care of tin? 
village schoolmaster, when an attack of smallpox 
^mteiruphd his studies On his recovery, he 
attended school at. vanous places. Ou tlie 11th 
, I une 1745, he entered Tnuity College, Dublin, as a 
sizar , the expense of lus edui ation being defrayed 
bv his unfle, the lhv Thomas L'ontanne. At 
tho university— where Burke was lus contain 
pornry-^G gave no evidence of the possession 
of talent, and becoming involved m some lrre- 
pilnnty, quitted his studies ui disgust He 
fingered in Dublin till Ilia funds were exhausted, 
j then w uiderod on to Cork, where, he being iu great 
distress, a handful of jieas was given him by a girl 
i at a wake, the flavour of wl^eh remained for ever 
sweet m lus memory By his brother Henry, he 
was brought back to ooilege, where, on the 27th 
February r 1749, he received the degree of B A 
His uncle was now anxious that bis nephew should 
enter tho church, but when h* app&red before 
the bishop he was rejected His kind-hearted 
relate then gave lum £50, and sent him to Dublin to 
stud^law , but G >s bemg attracted^ a gaming-table, 
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risked his entire capital, anffl of course loaf 1 it. 
Anotlier sum was then raised, and he proceeded to 
Edinburgh to study medicine, where he remained IS 
months, hut did not take a degree. He then fflfo- 
< eeded to the continent, hovered about Leyden for 
sorue time, haunting the gaming-tables with but 
indifferent success ,/ind m February 1755, be left 
that city to travel on foot through Europe, scantily 
provided as to purse and wardrqpg, but nch in his 
kindly nature wnd his wonder-working flute 

After taking his degree of BM. at Padua or 
Louvain, G returned to England m February 1756, 
when, by the assistance of Dr Sleigh, a fellow 
student, he set up as a physician among the 
pool He did not succeed m his profession, aud 
he is represented as having become usher in the 
academy of Dr Milner at FeckJham. During this 
period he supported himself by contributions to the* 
Monthly Reme w He became candidate loi a medical 
appointment at Coromandol, but was rejected by 
the College of Surgeons Tho clothes m which he 
appealed for examination had been procured on 
the security of Mr Griffiths, editor of the Monthly 
Review, and as G, urged by sharp distich, h#nl 
jiawned them, his publisher threatened him with 
tho terrors of a jail He had now rewind the 
lowest depths of misery, but the dawn was about 
to bleak tJ 

His first publicatlo’ f note was an Inquiry into 
the Present State of P >Ute Learn tnq m Kin ope, and 
was published in April 1759 In January 1760, Mr 
Ntwbery commenced the Pubhe Ledger, to winch 
G contributed the celebrated Chine tie Letter*, attu 
wards republished under tho title of The Citizen of 
the Work! He also wiote a Life of lieau Nash, 
and a History of England, m a senes of letterft 
On the 3 1st May 1761 he was introduced by Dr 
Pucy to Dr Johnson, who, in his turn, introduced 
his now friend to the Literary Club In December 
1764, The Traveller appeared, and at once placed 
him m the front rauk of English authors. Two 
vrars aftar this he published the Vicar of WaJcc 
Jit Id, w Inch has now charmed four generations. In 
rapid succession ho produced hw other works Tho 
comedy of the Good Natural Man, in 1767, the 
Roman ILsUmj, in 1768 , and The Deserted Village 
— the swutast of all his poems — in 1770 In 1773, 
Ins comedy of She Stoops to Conquer was produced 
at Covent Garden with great applause His othi r 
works are — Orman H istori/, 1774, Retaliation , a 
poem, 1777 , and History of Animated Nature-, which 
he did not live to complete Although now m receipt 
ot largo sums for his works, G had not escaped 
from pecuniary embarrassment Ho was extrav i 
gant, loved fine living and rich clothes, his charities 
were only bounded by his purse, and he haunted 
the gaming-table quite as frequentH, and with as 
constant ill success, as of old. In March 1774, he 
came up to London, ill in body and harassed nr 
mind, and took to bed on the 25th With charac 
teriatic wilfulness and imprudence, he, contrary to 
the advice of his medical advisers, ]>era»tad m the 
use of James's Powders. He became rapidly worse, 
and Dt Turton said * Your pulse is m greater dm 
order than it should be from the degree of fever 
you have. Is your mind at ease?* ‘No, it is not,* 
was the poet’s reply, and the last words he uttered. 
He died on the 4th Apnl, £2000 m debt, and more 
sincerely lamented toon any literary man of his 
tune Old and infirm people sobbed on the stairs 
of his apartments, Johnson and Burke grieved, and 
Reynolds, when he heard the news, laid down 
lus pencil, and left his studio. He wits buned m 
Temple Church, aud% monument was erected to 
hun m 'Westminster Abbey, bearing an epitaph by 1 
Dr Johnson. ' J. 
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GOLDSMITHS’ NOTES— GOLF 


was the moat Natural genius of his time. He 
did not possess Johnson’s mass of intellect, nor 

r ke's passion and general force, but he wrote 
finest poem, the most exquisite novel, and — with 
the exception )**rhaps of the School for Scandal — 
the most delightful comedy of the period. Blun- 
dering, nnpulaive, vam, and* extrav a^ant, clumsy 
in manner and undignified m presence, he was 
laughed at tuflj^ ridiculed by his contemporaries , 
but with lien in hand, and m the* solitude of his 
chamber, he was a match for any of them, and 
took the finest and kindliest revenges Than 
his style — in which, after all, lay his strength — 
nothing could be more natural, simple, and grace- 
ful It is full of the moat exquisite expressions, and 
tht must cunning turn* Whatever he said, he said 
in the most gi aceful way When he wrote nonsense, 
ht wiotc it so exquisitely that it is bettei often 
th in other people’s sense, Johnson, who, although 
ht laughed at, yet loved and understood him, criti- 
cised hmi ulunrably in the remark ‘He is now 
writing a Natural Histoiy, and will make it as 
agn coble as a Persian talc,* The best life of Gold- 
smith is that by Forster, entitled The Life and 
7 tnuji of Oliver Goldsmith (Lend 1854) 

GOLDSMITHS’ NOTES, the earliest foim of 
l«#nknoteq 9 bo called In cause goldsmiths were tbo 
first bankers Sec Bank-notes 

GOLF, 01 GOFF, a pastime almost peculiar to 
Scotland derives its name from the club (Ger 
Kolhi ]>utih, Ko[f) with which it is played It is 
unc i rtam when it was mtrodiu «d into H« otland but 
it ipyienrq to have been praetined bj all classes to 
a ton sub mbit* extent in the reign of King ,1 rune* I 
* Chirks 3 was much attached to the game, and 
on his visit to Scotland in 1(141, was engaged in 
it on Luth Links when intimation was given him 
of the lcbiUion in Ireland, whereupon ht thiew 
down his club* and returned in great agitation to 
Hohroodhouse Tht Duke of York, afterwards 
Janus II, also delighted m the “game, and m 
our own day, the Prmco of Wales occasionally 
practises it 

Until late years, golf wag entirely confined to 
Scotland, where it still maintains its telehniy oh a 
national recreation, but latterly it has been estab- 
lished south of the Tweed as w<*ll as m many of 
tin British colonies It^is played, on what art 
call'd in Scotland hull downs), that in, tracts 

of sandy soil cov« rod with Mhort grass, which occur 
frequently along the east coast of Scotland. Sf 
Andrews and Leveit m Fife, Prestwick in Ayrshire, 
Musselburgh m Mid Lothuin, North Berwick and 
(liilhnp in East Lothian, Carnoustie and Montrose 
in Forfai^hire, and Aberdeen, arc examples of 
admirably suited links, as the ground is diversified 
by kuplls, sand into, and other hazard* (as they 
are tamed m goltiug phraseology), the avoiding of 
which is one of the most important points of tin* 
game 

V series of small round holes, about four inches 
m di ami ter, and several inches m depth, are cut 
m tho turf, at distances of from one to four or 
live hundred yards trom each other, according to 
the nature of the ground, so as to form a circuit 
or lound The rival players are cither two m 
number, which is the simplest arrangement, or four 
(two against two), m whicli <swe the two partners 
strike the ball on their aide alternately The balls, 
weighing about two ounces, are made of gutta- 
percha, and painted white so as to be readily seem 
An ordinary golf-dub consists of two parts spliced 
together — namely, tho shJPfc and head the shaft 
is usually made of hickory, or lance* wood, the 
handle covered with leather, tho head (heavily 


Weighted with lead behind, and faced with horn) of 
wadi-seasoned apple tree or thorn. Every player 
has a set of dubs, differing m length and shape ho 
suit the distance to be driven, and the position of 
tho ball , for (except in atrikiug oft from a hole, 
when the ball may be tml - ce, placed advan- 
tageously on a little heap of sand, called a ter) it is 
a rule that the ball must be struck as it happens to 
he. Some positions of the ball require a club v^ith 



Club Hoads 

1, piny club , 9, putter, \ spoon ; 4, sand Iron, 5, olook | 

S, niblick or track-iron 

an iron head The usual complement of < lulm ih six , 
but those who refine on tin gradation of imnlt meats 
use as many aa ten, whieli arc technically distin- 
guish' d as uieptay Jut), long spoon , ntui spoon, slwrt- 
spoon, baffinq spoon, dm mg putter, jniUtr, mndarem, 
clerk, and rublicl. or track iron *- the last three have 
iron heads the others arc of wood. Every player 
is usually provided with un attendant, < ailed a 
caddy, who fame a his olubn and ‘ tecs’ his balls 

Tho object of the game is, starting from the first 
bole, to drive the ball into tho next hole with as 
fiw strokes aa possible , and so on round tht 
course The player (oi pair of play rs) whose ball 
is holed in the if west strok » s has gamed tlmt hole , 
and the match is usually decided by tlio gruitfHt 
number ot holes gained m one ot more rounds , 
sometimes it is made to depuud on the aggreg Jms 
number of stroke b taken to ‘ lioh * one or more 
rounds 

To play the game of golf wr ll^reqtur«* long 
practue, and very f* \v attain to great excellence 
who have not played from their youth But any 
one may m a year or two loam to play tolerably, 
bo as to take great pleasure in the game, and 
for all who have once entered upon it, it possesses 
no ordinary fascination It has this advantage over 
many other outdoor games, that it m suited lx>th 
for old and young. The strong and < oergetic find 
ecojw for their enetyy in driving long balls (crack- 
players will drive a ball above 200 yards), but 
the more important {Knuts of tht game — an exact 
eye, a steady and measured stroke for the short 
difttancei$^iaa skill m avoiding hazards— are celled 
forth in all ca^ba. Along with the muscular emr * 
cine required by the actual play, there is a ndxiy-ffi 
of walking which particularly suits those 

_ _ ft**. 
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GOLFO BULGE -GOLOSHES 


puiHiutH art sedentary -walking, too, on a bree7y 
common, and un«l« i ciKumstaw ta which make it 
fnr more beneficial than an ordinary 1 constitutional’ 



it 


and sepulture is not ascertainable, a writer 4 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible offers strong reasons 
for believing 'that the present mosque of Omar, 
called by the Mohammedans ‘ The Borne of tkfe 
Rock,’ occupies the site of the sacred Golgotha. 

GOLI ATH See Gath 

GOLIATH BEETPLE {OohalhuA), a genus of 
tropical coleopterous insects, of the Beckon Pentamera , 



G oliath 1 ki£ tic ( < hath u 1 viayn u i) 



Tutting 

In tin iicompanying ill list ration, the method of 
holding tin club, when putting the ball into the 
boh , is uln mii 

Golf Asmdu itions an numtiuus in Scotland, and 
in many imliuoH the lm minis wi ir a unifoun 
when playing Mm> piott swional pliytia make 
their Inolihood by golf, uul an ilwayg n ady to 
matimt lwi'iniicrs in the irt, 01 to piny nutchcH 
w i tli amat( ui*s 

7 'lit rules laid down b> the st \nih<us Ro^al 
ami Am lent Gnion Club m fchov that govern 
m ul\ all tin other assou it ions uul iniy he tumid 
iti (Vutmbustt Ix/oi motion tot the Ihofth, Iso *10 

GOLFO BI LGE, m English, Swift oi Push 
lies m tin stab of Guitenuih m Central | 
Aimnci, ineasiumg -(» mile* by 11, and lin\ mg 
an a\*iag< depth *>1 (> or h i ithoins It comnium 
c iteH with the outer kou, lun known us the Gulf 
of Uoiului it, b> a n anow strut e»i stream called 
the Hio I hike 

GO LGOTH u Tlebiew wool signifying a'akull,’ 
ami so it is mtnpiettd by Luke , imt l)> the othoi 
till* e e NUllge bets, 4 tht pi we of a skull ’ Tile 1 atlll 
t^hi\ dent is (’nti'oua a into skull’ This place, 
the stent ol the uiuili\n»n of Clniat, was situated 
without the git< s ol Unisaltui, mi the eastern side 
ot the tii\ i^thongh the commem opinion handed 
down from the middle i^es ti\es it m the north 
west (st»e ^in vu\) It ww probably the ordinary 
spot of cteuitjun though this is to be inferred 
lathe i from tin Hot that, in the e>es of the Roman 
ofhe ei*s of justice., ('lust was simply a common 
trumn d, than bom auv supposed connection between 
the worel * skull’ anel a pi ice of execution, G 
n ten mg its n une m all likelihood from its round 
skull lik*' torm A ehnrtli w&» built ewer the spot 
m the 4th e bv Constant me AVhafc is now i ailed 
the ‘ e’hiuehf)t the Holy Sepulchre ’ to tht north icest 
ot Tu n salem, hut withiu the walls of the city, has 
muutestly no elaim whatever to bo considered the 
dnulding meted by iVmst intmo , mit while recent 
•die d Scholars and travellers generally have 
hat the scene of our Saviour's crucifixion 


and remarkable for the large size ot home of, the 
specie A, partnuluilv tin African one's The'y aic 
also, in respect of them colours, splendid insects 
Little is know n ot thoir liabits 

GO'LLNITZ, a small town in the' north of Hun 
nary, m the county of Zips, is situited on tlie ledt • 
bulk of a rive i ot the same name, a feeder of the 
Hem ml, 17 miles southwest of Ejk rios It lias 
important iron and coupe i mines, anti in muf ictureb 
ot wire' and cuth ly Top 5200 

GO'LLNOW, a small manufacturing town of 
Prussia, in the province' of Pomerania, ik situated 
on the right bank of the Ihna, 15 miles north cast 
of htettm It was forme ilv a Hanoe-tflfo'U, and 
is MinoundcKl 1>\ walls, anti defended by tw o forts 
Tlu‘ manufactures are woolltm cloth, nbbons, pai>er, 
and tobacco, there are also copper works Pop 
6207 

G O L O MY'NK A (£ kmrphont* Bad.alenw), a 
rcmaikable hub, fo md only in Uake Baikal, the 
only know n species of its genus, w Inch belongs to 
the goby family It is about a foot long, is destitute 
e»f soaks, and is soft, its whole substance 

abounding in oil, W'huh is obtaiued from it by 
pursuit Tt is newer eaten, 

GOLOSHES (formerly called galoshes), from 
Oaloche i word through the French, from GahxJirr, 
the Spanish foi a patten, clog, oi wooden shoo The 
French applied the te'rm at first to shoes partly 
of leather and wood, the sedea being wood, and the 
uppers of leather The term was introduced to tlm 
country as a conlw amor’s technicality , to signify a 
method of repairing old Imots and shoes by putting 
a narrow strip of leather above the sole so as to 
surround the lower jwirt of the upper leather It 
was also adopted by the pattern and clog makers to 
distinguish w nat were also called French clogs from 
orduiary clogs and pattens. Clogs were mere solos 
ot wood with sfcrajm across the instep to keep them 
on , pattens were the some, with mm rings to raise 
them from the ground, but the galoshes were 
w oexioii soles, usually with a joint at the fQtrfc where 
the tread of the foot ca^O, and with upper leathers 
| like very low shoes. 

Now, however, these clogs, pattens, and goloshes 

a 



GOLPE— GOMBROON 


completely passed & wav ext t pt'Sn some rural 


w _ . pfc pn son 

districts which are almost mocusMujc to modem 
inventions tho Amuian goUlus nav c entirely 
4^»erscded than These an inanufactuicd of vui 
canned India mblier or caoutchouc, and are now 
made in the most eh gant forms being elastic, they 
are worn as ov ershocs in wet weather, and an an 
excellent piotection to tho ffefc. At first, India 
rubber golofchnnwire ail imported from the states 
of Amenta, antwn 18»% the value of the imports of 
this article reached the enormous sum of i. 75,44 2, 
now, however vast numbers aro made in this 
country, dm fly by the North British Rubber (Vm 
pmy (Limited), whose worts an called the Oastlo 
Mills, m Edinburgh. In this vast building, when m 
full woik, 10, r >00 pairs of goloshes are daily made, 
and so perfect is the irrangumnt of the manufac- 
ture, which is chuily conductt d h\ Americans, that 
in a ft w hours largo masses of tin raw uiateml 
in i on v cried mto overshoes, boots, sheets, bands, 
rings, washers, and a great \aricty of otlier miofnl 
articles The process of making goloshts consists, 
hr*t m jaepanng the raw material s<condl\, 
kneading it up with certain chemical matt n ds, the 
< om^MiMtion of which is cart fully com filed by tht 
m iiiufac tint rs, but the pmuipal constituent is 
sulpluu , thirdly, rolling it out into Bluets of the 
tMt k mss loquned, and listly, iaslnonmg it into, 
guloshis 

In tin first operation tht rubber is first placed in 
w mi w it» r vmhntly agitated this softens it, and 
removes a (onnuUntbh quantity oi dirt and othci 
impurities it is then put into i madtint which 
t« us it into verv small pittas m water, thus ilso 
r< moving much impuntj Still w mu, ami somewhat 
• adhesive m < onsi qiienco, the small fragnu nts into 
whu h the rubber h is lx e n torn are sprvad out into 
v thn k shat, whidi travels bttwun two rollers 
ibout vu indi apnit, tin sc prod tin frngmt cits 
together md they adhere* slightly m the form of 
a tint k blanket, about twm ft » t w ult , untl lrom foui 
to six fiet m length Hu slight adhesion of tho 
very iriegularly fdiapul morvds «.f rubber lendt is 
this fl itfcrned sheet very poious, uul in tliLM sf/il« it 
is hung in the diying r*H»m, to remove the moisture 
with which it is loaded f’hosi sheets urt n<xt 
pissed lictwun Urge tylmdrual non rollers heated 
w ith steam internally which romp) ess tlu material 
into thin soft slutts 'Mu t bemud mate rials ait 
now spread equilly over the sh« q|, and it is fold'd 
up md kneaded so a* to w<uk tin vubumsmg mate 
rials and lubW well together Una kmodin^* 
piocrss m perfomud by passing it stneral times 
through tho hot rolleis, toldmg it after each rolling 
into a dough like mass W hen this oiswatioii ia 
eompleted.it is finally rolled out into thin she its 
several varels m length, which arc reeled off on cold 
rollers at some diatoms **> as to allow cooling, and 
it is then ready for the v/i;>erA of the commonest 
kind of goloshes, which are unlmed , but the l>ett< r 
sorts aro lined With cotton cloth of different colours, 
and sometimes with other materials, the lining is 
effected by pausing the piece of cloth through tin 
rollers Bimuftaneoiwly with the rubbe r in tho last 
process, and a firm adhesion of the two is effected 
by the heat and pressure 

Another machine has rollers so modelled that 
it produces a sheet thick enough for the soles, 
and on one surface tho roughening is wade by 
engraved Utws crossing each other, to prevent tlm 
sole from slipping in wet weather An ingenious 
arrangement of this machine forms al>out two inches 
of each nde of the sheet which passes through it 
a little tnicker than the middle portion, and this 
serves for the raised heels. w After the slujeta for tho 
uppers and fteel » have been cooled and reeled off, 


they poas through tho i uttmg mat bines. In fch< wo 
are* fitted sharp cutting mould* of different sires 
ami shops sorm out out the' mwde Irnuigs and the 
outside uppers tor fronts ami hoi 1 steppings whilst 
others w ith great nn oty i ut tlu heeled sob s out 

Tlu so vanous parts aro new taken to tlu makers, 
who arc usually females, and the list \vhnh is 
now made of east iron as au improvement on tho 
wooden one* formerly m use - is rapidly united 
ovrr with the vanous parts, beginning with tho 
lining and nmole, the cdgon of w huh in o i< merited 
with a to in position probably eemtaumig liquefied 
JnduiVibbcr or gutta-poiolm , but its real lomposi 
turn ih another secret of the nmunf.utmo, and is 
held to Ik) a very important one it ptodueis an 
instantaneous amt tirni adhesion Tin outu parts 
and the sole me lifted on with equal futility, and 
the wmkwomau then luns a to hurt tool mu ml the 
edges and otlui parts, to produce tlu representation 
of seam mark* In this way a pan ol ahm* i« 
produud m little more than fm mmutew 'flu y 
are next coated with i viunutli, yyliuh givts tlnui a 
highly polishtnl appe iran«e, nud whin tin vunush 
has hit duied, which it domveiy quu kly , tin v mo 
transferred to the vulemusuig ovens m rlmmb< rh m 
whu h, for some time, tliey au tuihiniffnl to a h» s h 
di gm* of In at, wdmh ]uiulmes a (humid union 
Itetwcen tho ( aoutehoin nnl t hi otlui matt mis 
wJiuli wire mixed in with it at tlu bt ginning til 
tht opt r itioTiR When tak» u fmm tin oven, tluy 
arc n moved to the picking room, and an went 
m boxis to all parks of the kingdom, and to most 
parts of iiUiope, ewpi u illy G< runny , w In re lluy aie 
va y oxti nsivi ly woin ? rin North British Rubber 
f ompany piodiuid neaily thriu million purs of 
ovmlitM* and boots m ISO I 

GOLPE, in Ifejaldrv, a Uouiuhd pmpurc It ih 
som( times < alh d i Wound he< Jim M>n» 

UOMAUlSTH,or<‘OVTRA RLMONSTRANTN, 
the name by winch tlu oppoiu ut-i oi tJj» dot trims oi 
\rnunms (<{ v ), tlu found* i oi tin Dutch Ibaiuxi 
stiauts, vunt disemitid 'J In pmly runuil tins 
Ap/s 1) ition iiow jfs Jtvhi, 1 i tiu ih tiouiar This 
theologian wan Iioru it Ihngfs doth lamimv I TiW, 
studied at tin imiunuhi h oi Mi is burg, Ibulilbirg, 
Oxford, at J ( nubndgr, in the la.it luoitjoiu d of 
whidi ho tt tklmdtgm oi J> m l r >S4 In JVU, 
lie was ippo/nftd pioits'ioi oi divinity at Jaydin, 
and Riginlised Iiiidm If by Jim vdununt mtipdiiy 
to the vtcws ol bin (olhaguc, ArrmnniM In the 
diHpukitum betWMii tin Vniumins and Cili irusH, 
hi Id at the Ila on w Jl>0,s, hm ;\ d wx« very ion 
BpKUous, and it tlu synod ol J)oili» 10 IS, he vuw 
mainly lusti imu nt il in r » < iu mg tlu expidhion of tlu 
\ i mi mans from tin K« fmiiu d rinmh He rh* d it 
Gronmgm in JM1 An rdPion oi Ins vvojJn w<ih 
jmbbshod at \mstadim in UA » G, though st'Ht 
and lngob*d in the list degr#«, and more ( alvm 
istu‘ thaaf’ilvm himself, wi^ a man of varum* anrl 
cxtensivelfjaniirig j 

GOMBROf^N, (albd al*«o Bi M»n or Bi vi>kh 
A KF iAS, a town and si if»c»rl of l\ inn, stoffrls at the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf, ui tlu Strait of Ormu/, 
and opposite the island of that uirru l^*nd<ir 
Abbas owi d its name and uiijsn*taiu < to Shall U>14», 
who, assisted by the k nglrnlg drove the Porlugmso 
m IG22 from Ormuz, or Iioripu/, then a flourishing 
commiroal town on the island pf the Btirru name, 
ruined the scviKut, and transfer! < d its c<»rnmc*r< e to 
Gombroon kor some turu G mospered abundantly, 
French, I>ub h, and English faciorina ikw erudwl 
li* rc , and the ]»opiikiti(m rose to about .10,0 )0 A X 
dispute atdong die natives, however, resulted in th<^ * 
destruction of* the European factories ami hrmw^ V M 
and only the remains of these now exist* ttrade 
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almost entirely forsook G , it is now inhabited 
b> only about 4000 Arabs under a sheikh, who is 
sublet to thf sultan of Muscat, in Arabia. The 
towu is surrounded by a mud wall , Its streets are 
narrow aud dirty 

GOME'RA, one of the Canary Islands (q v) 
GOMO'RRAH See Sodom am) Gomorrah, 
GOMU'TO, ARENG,oj KJOO PALM {Arenga 
meckanfira, or tiagwrus Humphu), an important 
palm wni< h grows in Cochin China and m the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago, partu ularly in moist aud 
shady ravines The stem is 20—30 feet hi gif, the j 
leaves 15—25 feet long, pinnated The flowers are 
in bunches 0—10 feet long , the fruit is a yellowish 
brown, three seeded berry, of the size of a small 
apple, and extremely tu rid The stem, when young, 
is entirely covend with sheaths of fallen loaves, and 
black horn hairhkc films, which issue in great 
abundance from their margins, but as the tree 
increases m age, the u< drop off, h av mg an elegant 
naked columnar stt m The strongest ot the bores, 
r< sombluig porcupine quills in thickness, are used in 
femnatra ns styles for writing on the leaves of other 
palms But the finer fibres arc by far the most 
valunble , they are well known in eastern commerce 
as Oomuto or lOjoo fibre, and are mucli used for 
making strong cordage, particularly for the cables 
and standing rigging of ships, European os well as 
native Want of pliancy lenders them less tit for 
running rigging and for many otlw r purposes They 
mod no prop iration but spinning or twisting No | 
ru |>08 of vegetable fibre aie so imj^nshablo, when 
often wit, w those made of Gonmto fibre At the 
base of the leaves of the Gonmto palm thoie is 
a fine woolly m itenal, tailed bat a, which is much 
employed in caulking ships and Btulhng cushions 
The stem contains i large quantity, 150 - 200 lbs, 
of a kind of sago Tin sacchuitu sap, obtained t 
in groat abundance by cutting tin spulioos of the I 
flowers, is a debt ions Iwver igi , mil bv fermentation I 
yields an intoxicating palm win* (urtvo), from winch 
a spirituous liquor uuhd hi inn h m ide 

GONAI'VES a scAjHirt of Hayti, with an excel 
lout harbour, stands on i hay of its own name, 
which deeply indents the west toast of the island , 
It is 85 miles to tlie north west of Po)t firjnibliccwi, 
formerly Port au Primt , the capital 

GO'NDAR, a utv of Abvssima, capital of the 
kingdom of (Jondai or Arnhai i, is situated m lat 
12" 3(3' N , and long 17° 2*? E , on an insulated hill 
at an elevation of 7420 feet abovi sea lev el, and 
is 30 miles distant from tho northern shoic of 
Lake Dtinbea or I/ana (see Abvsjinia) G is the 
result uce of tht emjuror or Krqus, whose authority 
is now inertly nominal, and at one tune had from 
Ml to 100 churches and about 50,000 inhabitants, , 
but anno the dismemberment of the kingdom, it i 
has greatly declined, and its extent or population 
cannot now bp accurate ly stated. It is fteorly and | 
jmgularly built, and resembles a wood rather than j 
a city on ai count of the number of trees surround I 
mg the hAisos. Tho palace of the emperor, a square i 
stone structure flanked with towers, is the most 
important building There are no shops or bazaars, 
all the artnles for sale being exposed on mats m 
the market place G has manufactures of fire- 
arms sword-blades, kuives scissors, razors, shields, 
pottery, Ac , and a considerable transit trade 
Between Massuah on the Red Sea and the south 
of Abyssinia, in slaves, musk, wax, ivory, coffee, 
horn v, Ac Vhe mean temperature of G , as observed 
by KuppeU during the seven mouths fr^i October 
April inclusive, wab 69“ and th£ lowest temper*- 
Nre during that tune was 53-09" A great quantity 
*Ngm ffllls here. 


GO NDOLA (Italian), a Ions' narrow boat (s/er- 

0 30 feej by 4) used chiefly on the canals of 
:e The prow and stem taper to a point, and 
iurve out of the water to a height of at least 5 fsfu 


water to a height of at least 5 i 



Venetian Gondola. 

In the centre there is a curtained chamber for the 
occ upante the boat is propelled by means of oars or 
poles by one, two, or occasionally four nun T^io 
rowers stand as thty ro , and wear the lively of 
tho family to which the 'idoh belongs 

The term gondola is a bo applied to passage |w>ats 
having six oi eight oars, used m other paits of 
Italy 

GONDWANA, the lmd of tho Goncls, is a hulv 
tract of Hindustan, lymg between 19" ofY and 24 0 
.10', and m F* long b«tw<ui77 *18' and 87 29 It* 
occupies a somewhat central position, sending its 
dnunogo at once northward into the J imiim, 
eastward through the Mahanadi into the Bay of 
Bengal, and westward through tht. Tapti aud tho 
Nirbudila into the Arabian hea — the water shed m 
Hoint places athuiung an elevation of 5000 tut So 
isol ited a locality, besides h« mg ui its* If mifavom 
able hi civilisation, is rendered still mnup so by 
the ♦ xtrome bar ban Kin of the inhabitants, who are 
regarded with some appearance of probability as 
the genuine aborigines of India Certain it is, that 
the countiy has never really formal a part of any 
of the great empir* s m the cast. 

GO'NFALON* (Ital gonfahne), an ensign or 
standard , m virtue of Wring which, the chief 
magistrates m many of the Italian cities were 
known as gonfaloniers, 

GONG, an Indian instrument of percussion, made 
of a mixture of metals (78 to 80 parts of copper, 
and 22 to 20 parts of tin), and shaped into a basin- 
like form, flat and large, with a run of a few 
inches deep The sound of the G is produced by 
striking it, while hung by the ran, with a wotxlen 
mallet, which puts the metal into an extraordinary 
state of vibration, and produces a very loud piercing 
sound 

GONGORA, Lijib Y Argote, a Spanish poet, 
was born at Cordova, 11th July 1561 , studied law 
at the university of Salamanca, where he composed 
the greater part of his exotic poems, romances, 
and satires. At the age of 45, he took orders, 
and obtained a small prebend in the cathedral of 
Cordova. He was afterwards appointed chaplain to 
Philip UI, and died m his native city 24th May 
1627 G *s poetic career divides itself into two 
periods. In his fir& or youthful pertocUAe yielded 
himself up entirely t%the natural tendencies of 
his genius, and to the spirit of the natiao. Hu 
lyncs and romances of tins period are in the old 
* 
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. and m re<|HH t to their 
uvfasque wit, afc among the 
r meus of the daw of poems to 
m O , how ever, wished to outdo 
fi*s, and to iimufth something 
^nheard of t the result of which 
Ktnm was jdu> introduction of a 
r ecology, called the tdtlo cuho, or 
tbyte’ From this point the second 
twrary caret 1 date®. To popularise 
_Jie wrote his Pvhftmo, Solcaades % and 
f Pitramiis ami Thwf»\ productions of 
wtttic and tasteless description, pour m 
' thought, but rich in high sounding 
prases, and overloaded with absurd 
d mythological aliiiAiona, rjcprmed m 
studied obscurity Tn this way ho 
» rounder of a now school, the GtmgonifUit, 
Uas t who even surpassed thou* master m 
vitj' of thou htt raiy tastes. The most 
edition of (J ’s works is tliAl by Gori/alo 
fi y G&doln <Mad 1053) Some of his 
liavo te*en translahxl into German by J 
rfbi (Halle, 1707) 

pVI ATrTES, a gtnua of fossil tephalopudous 
w a, te longing to the same family as the ammo- 
'1 In gums is ch aren't* n«wl by the strut tine 
l fwpta, which are luted, but without iatual 
ulitions, aa m ammonites, they < ouseqnently 
it m a M-Ltinn, a contmnouH undulating hue 
limns with s)ightly waved stpta approAth 
mui to the nautilus from which, however, 
ire at once separated, by the position of the 
_md delicate siphuufte^ which is on th( dorsal 
ual side of the ah^H. The lines of growl U 
external surface have a sigmoid direction 
jional | ration is shorter titan the subs, form 
at the bach as in the nautilus The 
cr tlic on* tenanted by the animal, 
Ps a whole whorl, and lias besides a consider 
lateral expansion The shells are small, 
u tawed mg six me lies m diameter 
is genus is conimed to the Pakeo/mc str-ita 
twof 160 species havt been described Ircnn 
l Devonian, Caroomft rous, and Tnassic measures 

GONTDIA (Gr <?on$, gumjation, and euloa, an 
apjMAiance), small green l$aiOM which m sonic 
cr> ptogamous plants servo tbs purpose of rtprodm - 
tion, but apparently after a m^pner analogous to 
that of bulbils in jihanerogamous plants, rathe? than 
bj true fructification It is not, however, certain 
that the bodies called gomdia in different < lasses of 
rryptogamuufl plants are all of exactly the saim. 
nature Tht gonidia of Licte ns (q v ) are found in 
layers m the interior of the tliallus In some of the 
lowest vegetable organisms, as Dannuhacrar, the 
gonidia are formed the endnchrvme or contents) 
ot the cell breaking up mto granules, somctuiKu 
invested with cilia, and moving as zonapdies, at 
lirst withm the canty of the cell m wli^eh they 
are formed, and afterwards without it. * 

GONIO'METEB, an instrument for measuring 
the angles of cry stals. The jumpiest instrument is 
that invented by Carangeau, which consists of two 
brass rulers turning on a common centre, between 
which the crystal is so placed that its faces coin- 
cide with the edge# of the rulers, and the angle is 
measured on a graduated arc For large cry state 
this is sufficiently accurate, but as many minerals 
are found crystallised only m small crystals and as 
small crystals of any mineral are generally the 
most peqj^ct, an instrument capable of measuring 
' exactly was requi^i JTh« one generally 
|is the reflecting gmmmiter invented by 
, and unproved by Naoman. This is a 
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more compile ited instrument, yet easy of applica- 
tion, and it will measure vtry small crystals with 
certainty to within a single minute (T) The angle 
is measured bv the reflection of the rays of light 
from the surface of the different faces of the crystal. 

GONOftRHfJEA (yono«, progeny or seed, and 
Wteff, I flow), a name originally applied almost 
mdisoiimmatedy to all discharge* from the geiutal 
passages in both soxes, but especially ui the male 
In the course of usage, the term lias been almost 
entirely restricted to the designation of one pnrtt 
culai kind ot discharge, which, from its connection 
with a contagious \ oi«on, was originally called, m 
strict nosological language, G virtuctUa Thu» form 
of the diHraw is usually emitted by the direct t orn 
muuicatiou of sound persons with those already 
affected, und aoiordmgly G is one of the numerous 
penalties attending an indiscriminate and impure 
intercourse of the sexes See bvrmiw (4 is 
a very acute and painful form of disease , it is 
liable, houowi, to have its traces m the more 
chwmu. form of glc< t, which may last for a con- 
siderable turn*, ami may give run* to alarm fntm 
lx*,ing mistaken for otlu r disorders A description 
of the Hymptomw and cure of G would <»f lourec 
b«i out of place m a w<u k hko fbo picnint but 
we nmy awul ourselves of tins onpoitmuty to 
warn the vntuns oi G, and the nluid disoidrrs, 
against roiirtulfcmg any but ini'dioul men of the 
highest standing, and of undoubted < harm to An 
unworthy class of puw ti turner* oxists, who live 
chiefly by inveighing and frightening tin unwary, 
ami w1h> not mifrt qm nfcly extort vast hutuw of 
money by throats of exposure 1 of what w comma* 
nuatfd to tlwm in umhdimc The atlvertiso 
mails of these men are an offence to duency, and 
should act as beacons t»# the puffiic, rather than 
as tiny are intend < d 

GONV1LLK AM‘ OAIUS COLLEGE, CAM- 
BHID(fK f waaongnulIy foumU d m 1.148 by Edmund 
Oonwlh, son of Sir hndiolas (*onvil)«, mfcor of 
lirrmgton, m Norfolk, and tndowul for a numb r 
md threw fell* » s In 1 ifid, William Bah man, 
Bishoji of Norwich, whom GcmvilJc luul appointed 
hi* txc t utor i hanged tin situation of th< < ollegi to 
itrt present Hit* , and dtered the nauu to tin ‘ Hall of 
th .Annum ml ion of Bliss* d Mary tin Virgin* In 
1068, Dr Cteius obtumsj a royal ihartcr, lounding 
the college lor the thud turn, and altering the 
nuut to that which it now beam By the present 
statute 1 *, the college consists ot a mastci, thirty 
tc lions, and fclm^ty wx scholars There are also at 
this college lour Htiidcntsbips m modjeinc, iouudrd 
by Cteujtopbcr Tam re d, each e»£ the annual vain* 
of £113 

GONZA'GA, a town of Nortlieru Italy, 14 nul^i 
south east of Mantua, with 1 4,580 inhabit- 
ants, l* th* chief town of "the eliatru t of Gon/aga, 
of wb ch th* )»oimbition »s 24,841 'i he t*>wn woa 
formerly fort i heel and protected by Strong castle, 
and mine assert that the family of Gonzaga, who 
rulce T for four untunes ovei Mantua, orfjtrinated uw 
thicslocabty The temtoiy surrounding G is a ’ 
well- w at* red ami fertile plane •* 

GONZAGA, Hoe «f or, a ppim »ly family of 
German origin, Jroru which sprang a Jong line of 
sovereign Diikcs of Mantua and Memtferrat TIm* 
swslV of this race ever Mantua extended over a 
period exceeding three cettturKiS, and many of its 
mem Iters were magmficoiit promoters am) cultivators 
of arts, science, and literature WiehUbg oritMudly 
m the "ft the vast cine influence wh * 
many instanced we hnd exercised by 
weight in the history of Italy, the Gox 
ally monopolised m the chief posts 
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both civil and military ; and Anally, m 14.12, were 
invested with the title and jurisdiction of hereditary 
marquises, and in 1/530 with that of dukes or 
sovereigns of the state After their elevation to 
ducal dignity, they continued to own the feudal 
supremacy of the empire* and were the faitliful 
champions of the imperial interest** m their polity 
with other states The House of G , and that of 
the Visconti Dukes of Milan, were perpetually at 
war The most illustrious porsunag*s of this race 
were Gjovabwi Fiulniksgo (1407 - 1444), m whose 
favouy Mantua was treated a marquisate by th< 
Emperor .Sigismund, ui return for his sor\u*es to 
the empire — Gian Fuanoowo (1484 — 151 9), who 
defeated Charles VI II of France at tht battle 
of Forn6vo, on the banks of the Taro, 14$15, whin 
G left 3500 troops on the held, and C'h tries was 
forced to a hasty r<htat <1 also took part in the 
engagement of Atclla, 14%, whn h led to the capita 
lafcion ot the French forces Hia son, FufpfiuCK 
II (1519- 1540), in recognition of the Ber\iecs lie 
rondei ed the imperial forces in thfir contest until 
France, was invested by the Kmp< rnr Chailcs V' 
Witli the duud dignity m 15,10, aiul also obtained 
the marqumto of Montfomt m 1535 During 
Ahc reign of this prune, the <ourt of Mantui was 
One of the most magnifmcut and ray of Europe - 
Guummmo (1550 - 1587), the son of Frederick, was 
humpbacked, but proved a wise and enlightened 
ruler, bis secretary was Bernardo lasso, father of 
the poet -Vincenzo (15S7 -H>12), son of Gugli 
cilmo, was the warm friend and patron of Tasso, 
and hui needed in obtaining the poet’s freedom, wlien 
ho was confined as insane by the Duke AUonso 
d'Estt - Vincenzo was much esteemed for his 
piety, justice aud liberality He wus fliuoeasi\dy 
followed by lus^three son«, Francesco, Fordinamio, 
and V mu ntm, who died without burs, aiul thus 
tin dimt hue of the ducal btamh beeuno extinct 
A (ellateial btanch, m the person ot Thai Its I, 
Duke of Nmn, son of Ludovico* tin brother of 
Guglielmo tin humph leketl, claimed tin duchy, 
which was contested by Ins cousin Cusai, Duke ot ] 
Uuastalla This family fetid led to a general w g»r, 
in which Frame supported Nevcrs, and th< empire 
claimed the ught ot adjudging Mantua, as an 
mi portal lief to a candidate of imperial election 
Mantua m J 029 was stormed, sacked, and atnmted 
of all its magnificent possessions by the imperialists, 
ami nevu n gamed its former splendour (.’harks 
do Ncveis submitted finally to the emjreror and 
was installed in thf* duchy The* artistic treasures 
collet tod tor ages by the O princes Mere scattered 
throughout Europe, and conn tuto the possession of 
sc Vend ofc the reigning sovereigns The successors 
ot Charles weie dissipated and silly, and the tenth 
f id lust Duke of Mantua, Ferdinand Chaika, was 
tlie most contemptible and dissolute of all. As he 
bjs * 
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had countenanced the 
Succession, the EmperOr Jc 
of hi* state!, placing bin* w* „ A 
empire. He died in exde in 
GONZALVO DI OOR DOV^^S^ 

Aguilar), a celebrated Spanish 
at Montillo, near Cprdova, m 
with great distinction first in'* 

Moors of Granada, and afterw&i 
goose campaign At the dose of t 
with Granada, he concluded tlie n< 

Boabdtl (Abu Abdallah), king of 
such a masterly manner, that the 
Kotowed upon him a pension and 
m the conquered territory He W< 
to the assistance of Ferdinand, km 
against the French. In loss than a y< 
his limited resources, had conquered 
part of the kingdom, and obtained the 
of 4 hi Gran Capitano.’ In conjunction ^ 
Ferdinand, he succeeded m completely expr 
French from Italy, and m August 1498 rett <n t j ie 
Spain, having received in return foi bm \^ TH or 
services an e state m the Abritzzi, with th qu lCk 
ot Duke of San Angel When the mrtit J* () f } 
tlu kingdom of Napie 4 AS dttcrmmcfl ujKnr 1 
comjHict entered mto at Granada, 11th tq , 

] 500, G again set out foi Italy, with a 1 i 
of 4100 mm, aud on tlie way took Xante 
Oophaloma from tlie r luiks, and restored thun J 
flip Venetians. He then landed m bieily, otertp^ 
Naples and Calabria, and demanded from tL 1 
French that, m compliance with the compact, they 
should yield up Oapifcanafa and Basilicata. Tins’ ! 
demand King rejected, a war broke out "* 1,n,wt 
the two belligerent powjrs, which was wa 
i anocl success After the Mctory of Feu 
April 1503, G took possession of t Vilalii 
Apulia, even the city of Naples itself, 
siege io Gafrta, but was forced to rc treat l^°V r 
superior force of the enemy On the 20th 1/c >v 
her of the same year, liowevci, he tell upon t 4rc 
uuevpec tetlly near the (Taugbuno and obtain, **? 
complete victory, 29th December 1593 TtfvFi\ iat 
army was 1 1 most annihilated , the fortress of Ga^ 
fell and the possession of Naples was secured to 
t be bpaiuai da. King Ferdmand bestowed the duchy 
ot Scan npm the conqueror, and appomtetFhim 
Mc*i roy of Naples, widi mdumted authorityjr Hia 
good fortune, liotftevc.r, made him many powerful 
enewuea , nnu G was recalled to Spam, where the 
king treated hmi with marked neglect G now 
betook himself to lus estates in Granada , but after 
the defeat of the new viceroy in Naples by Gaston 
dc Foi\, he was again apjK>xnted to the command of 
tlie ^pamah 1 talnvn ai my Mental suffering, liow- 
e\ ei had nndenmued the old heroV health, and on 
the 2d December 1515 he died at Granada. 
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